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j SUMMEll-TIME IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

I 

; BV THOMAS MILLER. 

I London iu siminier-limc is like one of those great kit- 
j chcii.s which were fitted up somewhere wUhiu the castles 
I that were iiihuhitud by the Ogres of our olden lairs, and 
i iiifWhich poor hunmnlty, when captured, was cookeil. If 
you stand upon the grating.s to. look into the shop win- 
dow.s on the sui.ny side of the way, they arc as hut as 
I gridirons, and if you loiter long enough you would be 
I broib'd. You get outside an oiuuibus to enjoy tlic f'esh 
air; l>ut all tho frc.sh air has rushed down the streets that 
open upon the ritcr to cool itself—and there yon are all 
but baked. You get down, and try the inside by way of 
change; but that i.s like a great arelicd boiler, who.so 
only safety-Talve is the half-open door, and you find the 
big drops oor.iiig from your forehead, and have just tiino 
to bail the uoiiduetor, to save yourself front being tenderly 
I steamed. If you gej; into one of the .sfjiiares, you might 
!; almost as well be fixed on a roasting-jack, for every 
l' window looks like a fire ; and yon go round and round, 
1. like I’alstatr, ‘ lai-diug the lean earth.’ iVou burry oif to 
J; Ul.iekfriars Bridge, hoping there to find a little breathing 
|| sjiacc; b'.it every ‘ villanous compound of .smell’ ha.s 
I .stidcii a inarch before you, and is out sweetening itself. 

. You try Loudon Bridge, from whence so many of her 
' Miijesty’h lieges embark, and there you arc greeted with 
j' the self-same evil scent, as if ‘ Death eould not keep hi.s 
I court’ anywhere beside the Thame.s hnt at the foot of 
Ij tho hndge.s. I.ike a rat that tries to cliiitb up the side 
of a copper covered with verdigris when a fire is liglited 
bebiw, oo to avoid the heat, you rush recklessly amid 
tl.o poison, slip down, resign yourself to the Kates, and 
an* either baked, steamed, or boiled, as they will it. 'J'ho 
very dogs lie on the hot pavement ns if they had given 
u]> all hopes of ever again finding a cool place; and as 
they languidly raise their eyes while you pas.s, secnj to 
say, ‘ 1 would jiity yon if I could, but there is no help 
for either of us.’ The cab-horses hang their heads, 
and stand iuotionlcs.s; they have even given up whisk¬ 
ing their tails and ears, but allow the Hies to bite 
and the .sun to bum, as if appealing mutely to our sym- 
piitbies ; while their very looks seem to ask if any 
one has the heart to call them off tho stand on such a 
Jay. The brasses at the front of the windows blasse 
again; and * Snip, Tailor," seems written on a tongue of 
flame. Tho only chance you have of cooling 3 'ourseir is 
by trusting to the imagination, and looking into the 
shops where 'Wonham ice is sold, and fancying that 
yon can see it freezing. Even while the soda-water is 
efl'erveseing, everything tround is so hot, that yon are 
almost doubtful whether or not it boils, so drink it up 
' with a k'lnd of desperate risk. Tho miltoan’s cans h.av« 

! a fiery look, and you marvel not that the milk so soon 
i turns ^ur, while carried about in such-like fumaoee. 


You shut one eye an you walk along, for it is the only 
jiart you con preserve from the heat. You feel almost 
soiry as yon peep iu at the fishmonger's, to think tliat 
the finny tribe should be taken out of their native ele¬ 
ment in such weather, and laid there to bake. A 
footman in scarlet Hi cry looks like a barnliig sacrifice 
oilbred np by pride, as if be .siiircred for the sius of 
the whole family he serves. The llowers iti windows 
drooji, and seem sorrowful, and we never sec a butterfly 
that ha.s missed il.s way iti the streets hovering around 
them without thinking that it is cndeiivoiiring to entice 
them away to the pleasant gardens in the suburlss; it 
seems a lo.st messenger sent out by the (lowers. A green 
watering-pan at ;i hrasicr’s door awakens ideasant recol- 
leetimis, and a parcel of children puddlitig about a pump 
or a plughole makes one feel cool fur an hour after. Un 
,i breathless siiUiy day, the shrubs in the close city 
s(|i!ates look as if they wei-e cut out of green tinfoil; 
while the crevices between the stones over which the 
waterl’ug-c.'irls •c'-ln tunnen like Aii-.itAuouths of a 
parched and thirsty multitude, each eager In catcb the 
coveted drops. You envy the man who can smoke on 
such a (thy, and almost fancy that lie must have some 
little portable fouiitaiii in his inside with which he cools 
himself. C'ovcnt (iardcii Market would really be plea¬ 
sant, if you Could but be sheltered by the shadows of 
covering itcc.s, instead of the heated roofs of the stifling 
colonnades. Ifulborn and Snow Hill appear as if made 
purposely to punish stout sinners and vicious horse.s. 
Ciold-fishcs iu a glass globe that stands in the shade are 
the only living objects you look upon with feelings of 
envy. 

lint leaving all discontent hebind, lot us look *at 
summer through her green and ever-opeu doom into a 
little world walled with hedges of hawthorn, which but 
11 month or so ago were white over with May. That 
fragrance—rich as ever floated around Eve when she knelt 
to pray in' the garden of Eden, while hei'long hair fell 
upon clusters of full-blown roses—has linen borne along 
by the breezo from some neighbouring hay-field. How 
refreshing it feels after inhaling that burnt-brown- 
Iiapcr smell which pervades the city stKots' Ifow 
gracefully that woodbine twines around the hazel,! 
You can olready see the young nuts peeping with theif 
green bunches between the coronets of tho red-streaked 
flowers. The very cooing of the ringdove falls drow¬ 
sily upon the quietude, now near, now afar off, just as 
tlie fitful breeze comes and goes, and makes a murmur 
amid the long leaves. The water-flags seem pla^ngwith 
one another as they are swayed by the gentle wind; and 
the dragon-fly, that sits upon, the edge of tho white 
water-lily, looks as if admiring the fine gauze of his 
wings, and the beautiful blue of his slender body, which 
are mirrored in the clear stream. Whfii a home of rest 
aj^ears that thatched oottsge, nestled amid the flicker- 
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'ing Rbiidoir^ of tlie trees! lloif tile roof, eorered with 
‘UiAoiis, hann6|iijses with the hue of the stems and the 
jhifiltig tints of the foliage,' whiidi hero throws down a 
niosS of the deepest green, and there lets in the sunlight 
in a. Aoed of floating golA Even the windows, as they 
'^tler through the openings of the hrauches, suggest 
-'.pleasant thoughts; and you think that a sacrifice of 
jinany needless Iniurios would be cheerfully counter¬ 
balanced by the beauty and trunquillity whicli reign 
' around that rural dwelling-place. Such sweet retire¬ 
ments are assuredly calculated to awaken holier thoughts 
than the buzzing tumult which breaks the air above 
crowded cities. Here wc seem to stand nearer witne.sses 
of the works of God: there, whichever way wc turn, wc 
hte temuided of man; his scufToldings, his piles of bricks, 
tiillber sawn, iron beaten—all proclaim the slow progress 
’Of labour. Hero the flowers spring up, and the Icavc.s 
Shoot forth, and the young branches grow longer every 
day; bttt tbera is no sign of toil, no hand to fashion, no 
model to work after. The great frame in which tho warp 
and woof of leaves and flow'ers are woven was touched 
by au Umnipotent finger in the beginning; and ucilher 
dky lior night, winter or summer, liath it stood still 
wholly, or needed human aid. Upon the summits of 
thosd hills the sun plants his golden feet nmid the 
'trembling dews of the morning, and the moon nt night 
steps down uninterrupted amid the purple twilight; there 
are ho fogged roofs over which -to trail the floating silver 
of her drapery here—^nothing but tho daLsies below and 
the stai-s above, and the perfume arising from miles of 
eduntiy flowers around her. How grand and solomn is 
tiie avenue that runs along the ceiitm of thLs old wood, 
equalled by nolhing excepting the vaulted roof of some 
hoary cathedral! Man needs not a more fitting temple to 
worship his 4MMushAbMMtiiis.*’^ol^hnw those aged 
Stems rise like mighty iiillarn, and support the airy dome, 
which looks as if enriched with the nLo.st lieautiful fret¬ 
work: you might fancy that the breeze, which makes a 
low moan at intervals, was the dying tone of an organ; 
and the songs of the birds the voices of the veiled iiun.s, 
Who are chanting somewhere in the hidden' aisles of the 
trees. The rich sunlight that streams through the 
branches in the distance looks like a deep-dyed window, 
in which fancy i)ictures the forms of bearded saints amt 
wbite-wingoU angels, and ronndod holo.s of glory, such as 
encirplc the brow of hlary Mother and her Uod-chilil. 
Where yonder white cloud comes in like softened moon¬ 
light between the embowered boughs, lighting here and 
there tho pale stems of the birches, imagination sees tho 
silver lami>s shimmering before the shrines, and in the 
bide haze that settles down over the deep sunken dolls, 
traces the fkint smoke of the waving iuceusc. Tho very 
brawling of the stream sounds like subdued voices iu 
‘ dim oratories,' and where it runs here in light and there 
in shade, looks like far-oiT processions .seen for a moment, 
Ibeu lost again ‘n the gloom of low-pillared arches. 

It seems a spot wbere man might fdt and weep 
* 11b potty griefs and ehildbli cates away; 

Wearied Ambltiim might lie hero and sleep, 

Ahd hoai-y Crime in sUeuco kneul to pmy. 

The lOw-t^ood brook, the daylight dimly givea. 

Seem like that Mailigfat land wo see hi dreams ef heaven- 

Our early poets painted summer as a beautiful woman 
in tim full bloom of lifoi whose snowy forehead was 
iVfbkthed with blown foses, WMoh began to die as soon as 
they reached porfsetion, , They sparad her a lingering 
death} and cut her down "like a flo#er iti the night, as if 
summer could nerct bo old. To, atttttmn thhy gave the 
rninbling Wiiin .and wheaten-sheaf; and fbs. years bowed 
htt down With the wWi^kt of r^ned fhttt. 


All animate nature seems now to he keeping lyiliday; 
tho very water-rat plays ovw its food, now nibbling at the 
leaf that is swayed to and fro by the ever-moving ripples, 
then swimming lazily round it, or making a momentary 
effort to breast the current, that it may again bo borne 
along it idly. The black water-hen, followed by her 
dusky and downy brood, os she paddles along in the 
shadow of the overhanging willows, seems as if she was 
taking them out for a day’s pleasure; instead of leading 
them onward in search of insects. The lambs, which have 
now grown tall and strong, appear to have little more to 
do than run races with one another, or bleat to their woolly 
dams to look on while they are displaying their agility. 
In tjic air, myriads of insects are congregated in the mazy 
dance, some high up beyond the tallest trees, as if the 
broad unbounded realm of space alone was roomy enough 
for so immense an assemblage to ‘ tread a measure.’ But 
let us try how tho picture will look in verse:— 

A cottage girl trips by with sMcInng look, 

Bteoiiymi' th.i little basket on her bead ; 

And where a plank bridges tho narrow bruek. 

She iiini >8 to see her image shadowed. 

Tile stream roflccts her cloak of glaring red; 

llclow siie sees the trees and deep blue sky; 

Tile flowers which downward look in that cicar bed, 

Tlic very birds which o’er its ripples fly : 

She p.’vrts her loose-blown hair, and wondering, passes liy. 

Then other foi-nis move o’er the pathways brown 
in twos and threes, for it is market-day; 

Beyond those hills stretches a little town, 

And thitherward the rustics bimd their wsy, 

Crossing tho seeno in ml, and bine, end gray; 

Now by green hedgerows, now by oak-trees old, 

As tlioy by stile or low-tfaatchcd cottage stray; 

reep through the rounded Iiand, and you behold 
Hiich socncs aaMurlatid drow in frames of sunny gold. 

A laden ass, a maid with wicker maun,’*’ 

A shepherd li|l driving his lambs to K-U, 

A hntclicr-boy seen through the jiark-liko lawn, 

M’omcn whose cloaks become the landsca]>e well, 

Farmers whose thoughts on crops and prizes dwell; 

An old man with his cow and calf draws near; 

Anon jwii licar the village carrier's bell. 

Then doe.s Ills gray old tiited-cart appear. 

Moving BO slow, yon think he never con get there. 

They come from etUl green nooks, wrtids old and hOiiry, 

The silent work of many a summer night, 

Bre those tail trees attainoii their giant glory, 

‘ Or their dark tops did tower that oioudy height. 

They eomo from spots which the sweet May-buds light, 
Where stream-washml willows make a silvery alifvor j 
For years their stcjia have worn those footjiaths brigbi 
That wind around the liclds, and by the river. 

With its low murmuring sound, that rolls and sings for ever. 

l-^or ore tho aoundg which give a voice to the Inndscaiie 
less pleasing tluui the moving figures which fill it with 
the ztir of life, and are so essential to pktnresque beauty. 
The very rattle of the bird-boy’s clapper, aud the shrill 
tones of his child-likc voice, as he scares the birds fnini 
the ripening com. are in harmony with the great coucci-t 
of rural sounds. It prevents you not from hearing the 
jingle of the harness, and the grinding of the broad wheels 
of tho wagon, that is descending the adjoining hill; even 
the clap of the distant gate falls upon the ear sharp, 
clear, aud audible, os if struck at the true moment of 
time. ITie ‘ rasp, rasp ’ of the mower as he shoriicns hia 
scythe, drowns not tbe bleating of the sheep beside the 
brook, ithera tbey ore assembled ready for the washing; 
tho song of the milkmaid, whc& pul yon cui Just sec 
balanced above the hedge of wild rases, seems answered 
by the choir ef lumets that ara singing among the yellow 
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{Torae bushca, wboae nrmed eiema are hung with thonaandB 
of litt'W golden haalcetB j the ‘ click, click' of the stone- 
breaker's hammer from the roadside rings like a heavy 
cymbal j and the deep loving of the brindled bull, as it 
comes across the river iiom the green marshes, sounds like 
the loud bass, which folds together every floating sound 
in the grand anthem. 

How different to the tattle ahd the roll of the lumber¬ 
ing omnibuses, and the groaning drays, which jar the 
vary foundations of our city streets—bursts of unceasing 
thunder, almost loud enough to break the dull drum of 
a deaf man’s cat 1 Who would not, at such a season, sit 
with his crust of bread and cheese, and jug of honic- 
brewed ale, under the porch of a roadside inn, with a 
landscape stretching before him filled with such sights 
and sounds os we have pictured, rather than fare s^iuip- 
tuously in a city dining-room, black with the ‘ steam of 
twice ten thousand dinners!’ Fanny hot chops, and 
great smoking potatoes—a dim skylight overhead, and a 
cook within a few yards of you—a huge fire, and a 
gridiron that ‘ grins horribly’ above the ruddy embers— 
and if yon can recall any other images than those' rou- 
nected with martyrdom, or dim glimpses of the fire office 
which a wicked old gentlemiui is said to have the manage¬ 
ment of below, you are gifted with a power of imagination 
nirh as hath not visited your humble servant. Fancy 
summer s]>cnt in London in apartments adjoining a 
baker's oven, in a street up which only one vehicle can 
pass nl a time; where the pavement is so narrow, that a 
stout man has either to walk sidewny.s, or stand up under 
a doorway while a cab passes ; where the sunshine giMs 
nothing lower than the attic window, and that only for a 
few minutes during the day; then turn the mind’s eye 
to ‘ green nestling spots for poets made.’ In places like 
those, you hare a pleasant prospect of your o])|)osite 
neighbour wasliing, drying, and ironing, all in the space 
of an hour or two, and in the same little room. k’’nu see 
IViggins put his three potatoes into the little saueepon, 
and watch the progress of the small portion of steak he 
places upon the fire; then witness him enjoying tlio frosh 
air as he blows his face with the bellows, or revels in a 
bath holding a quart of Thames water! You fairly pity 
the poor boy who has to carry half a hundredweight of 
coals up HO many fiights of stniw, ivnd think the old lady 
acts wisely who gef» her kettle boiled a dozen doors off 
np the slreot, and brings it home steaming in her hand. 
I'he tripe shop on the ground-floor seems to be visited by 
no other customers than Bluelmttles, who walk in and 
out, and help themselves without paying. The butter in 
the ehandler’s window dissolves while yon look ut it, the 
bladder of lard him a lanky and melting look, while the 
Istcon is manufacturing itself into a state of streakings 
by throwing out quatititics of superabundant fat—^for a 
slow cooking process is carried on everywhere. 

No nnmvcl that the Cockneys rush with a kind of 
desperate determination to Gravesend, Herne Hay, Mar¬ 
gate, Ramsgate, or any other of their favourite watcring- 
]ilaces, and cat shrimps and lobsters, and take baths, 
with a perseverance that appears the very opposite of 
tlieir general natures, as if they endeavoured every way 
to familiarise themselves to a new clement, and were by 
degrees preparing to become inhabitants of the great 
deep. Davies the drysaltei emerges from his dark-look¬ 
ing house in Upper Thames Street, and mounting^ his 
yellow slippers and telescope, sweeps the rounded horizon, 
and grows eloquent in * reefing,' * steering,’ and * hosing 
the .compass,’ even permitting the ends of his neckerchirf 
to fly out loosely, and blend with Mrs Davies’s green veil, 
because it eivts him a kind of sea-going rakish-built 
look. He thinks it would have been a great improve¬ 
ment to have built aU latge towns by the sea-side—the 
houses would then have looked so pleasant in summer. 
His spouse reminds him ^at there is no walking on the 
sands, or going out in Ihiling-baats in winter. To this 
he acquiesces, and agrees that London is not so badly 
situated after all. 

The railways are working tronde»!l, to oattyine oa* *!»«»» 
tUoustmds.from London in smnnicit to swOei breathing- 
ptaoei^ few mildi out, whiflli oikly ifix or ssvefi yesM age 


it would have been half a day’s journey to hiira .rearmed j 
while now we can lie set down in a world of‘^^Tea and 
flowers Within the space of an hour. Pent in ii, peliulbua 
city as wo are, we have assuredly less cause to 
than onr forefathers, when, by paying ninepence, 
reach Sydenham, or Croydon, in little more than 
hour; and instead of getting charred in Cheapsida W 
Cornhill, plant our feet where the bluebelb blow and thd ' 
skylark builds; or even stand where 

The leaves ‘ drop, drop,’ and diit the crisped strsMUi 
Be iiiilek each circle wears the first away; 

Where the tall bulrush stands, and iieems to dream, 

Or to tho ripple nods its head ^way. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 

.funciNd from tho experience of the last few years, it may 
be doubted whether an unreflecting and sentimental 
liuinanity is not more bartuful than the individual and 
social miseries which it is professedly designed to alle¬ 
viate. The best feelings, auregiilated byjudgment and 
knowledge, may lead to consequences tho most disastrous, 
tiompassion for the poor is a noble and proper feelilfg { 
but how mi-chievons wlieu assuming the form of indisc^i^ 
miuate almsgiving, in which it breaks down the principle 
of self-rcliiuico, chocks industrial enterprise, and pro¬ 
duces systematic mendicancy. Commiseration for bodies 
of workmen temporarily without employment is an equally 
commendable feeling; but how shortsighted that policy 
which, on the pica of finding work for these unfortunate 
operatives, proposes to exclude certain foreign manufac¬ 
tures from tho country. I’ity for a large class of young 
females ill tho metropolis, who undertake to make shirts 
at three-lialfpenec each, is not less a Christian sentiment; 
but how absurd to decry the employers of these females, 
when the viliolo cause of the evil is the too great supply 
of labour—^the cxcc'j..lTe cqiupetition of^pjjds in proper 
iron to tho work to be executed; anTl how much more 
reasonable it would be in this, as in other inslances of 
hardsliip, to relievo the labour market by ciiiigration or 
otherwise, than to raise fresh competition by a public 
subscription of funds. In this way it could be shown 
that in very many things affecting general interests, zeal 
without discretion may bo most unjust and dangerous in 
its dealings. 

liy far the grandest instance of this well-meaning but 
questionable policy was the abolition of slavery in ouv 
West Indian possessions. The iiieasnre itself was only 
consistent with principles of justico and humanity: it rid 
the Rritish dominions of a disgraceful stigma; it liberated 
thousands of beings from compulsory bondage. All that 
is allowed; but was this great national act not tainted 
with the vice of imprudence, and have its more special 
promoters not been chargeable to a great degree with 
defeating by their zeal tho ends which they and all o&ers 
had professedly in view t It is of no use ahiiking. the 
matter: the confession must bo made. Thet^litlon of 
West Indian slavery, while communicating firoedom to a 
British population, has vastly increased the horrors oL 
slavery in foreign tropical climes. Such a result neyer 
could have been contemplated by Clarkson and Wilb^ 
force. The Anti-slavery Societies could not have antUi- 
pated that their doirigs were to have the effect of increas¬ 
ing the amount of slavery generally, and likewise of ren¬ 
dering the tranimisatoii of slaves from Africa meie Orael 
and iniquitous ttan ever. Yet ail this hoi' hofipened.. 
The public press is full of details respeeting the extent 
and hoMxo of this post-abolition sltoi^ J And we need 
not th^rtfore go minutoly into the sub^eeh ^t is sufBcicnt 
to know that all our expensive mod ill-.c<mcoived plans for 
prerenting the deportation of fheres to Bratil, Cuba, and 
etht* ceuntriss tore fsiladf'Jhat we are now paying a 
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nAUaffiuid tcli&If (df_ moniqr'etim^iy ^ BQppi«M"ilM 
tro^^ thi* Bina is woxse ihl^ iliroim atrsy, for the 
. slave-trade' ^ffal on Tigotously nomthstandine, w>d with 
gttt^ ia^wased craeltieii that slare-holdiag states 
rejoic^- inr^or act of abolition, as it gives them a partial 
inoiK^ljr in ^[rowing, by means of slave-labour, the sugar 
add Ct^ee which we, the people of Oreat Britain, require. 

As a moans of' redtrtm for their alleged grievances, the 
"West Indiana earnestly request that &e imperial legis¬ 
lature shall impose such high duties on the produce of 
'Brasil, Cuba. &%.' coming into the homo-market, as will 
pve thatn,'the >West Indians, a command of our trade. 
Such dnthM fonnerly existed, but by an act in 1846 they 
were much modified; and now, only for a brief period, is 
i ^ there a small discriminating duty, A return to high 
^ ' protective duties is strongly advocated by some parlms 
' unfavourable to free trade ; but it is almost unnecessaiy 
to say that the realisation of any expectations on the 
suhje^ is altogether hopeless. The people of Bngland 
have now had an experience in baying cheap, and they 

■ will never willingly go back to buying dear sugar in 
preference. Sophistries may be ompluyed to show that 
protection in a good thing, and not a few happen to be 
deceived by them; but the most illiterate housewife 
cannot be reasoned out of the evidence of her senses. 

. ^e most adrelt advocate of protection could not per¬ 
suade her to pay sixpence for a pound of sugar which she 
WM offered by somebody else for fourpence. The pro¬ 
priety of baying sugar, like bread, wherever it can be 
bad cheapest, is now the received doctrine. It may l)c 
a vulgar mercenary doctrine, which is very much to be 
lamented, but 'sentiment cannot be infused into tbo 
buying of sugar. Pity is unknown in the negotiations of 
.the oountet^ To speak plainly, we are too completely 
. tired, worn out, and impoveririied, in taxing ourselves, 
to think of making sacrifices for any class, colony, or 
nation. The West Indians may hare expect^ something 
iritj different a few years ago, when they embarked their 
fdnuneB in s ugar-gr owing property.^AlI very likely; but 
it cannot be in a shifting world ; and 

it is the temper of the times to overhaul the conditions 
of national intercourse. In short, if the West Indians 
ever expected that, till the end of time, tho p^ple of 
Great Britain were to give them twopence or threepence 
a pound more for sugar than they could buy it for elsc- 
wnete, or, in other words, tax themselves to the extent of 
sL.3,000,000, for the loss would be that amount, they 
' were in an unfortunate mistake—that is alL 

According to the representations of those who seem 
interested in maintaining differential duties, tho saving 
■'^w effocted in the purchase of slave-grown sugar can¬ 
not possibly continue; for os soon as, by our proper pre- 
. ferenee of a cheap to a dear article, we have altogether 
diiW the West Indians from the field, the Cabana aii'd 
Brasilians will possess so complete a monopoly, that the 
‘]nicS of augar will be raised : thus we are now pursu¬ 
ing 'a -west shortsighted polity. This argument has 
been nietcnsively ui^ at public meetings, and also by 
a portion of the press ; though we should hope without 
gainmg many proselytes. Sugar Is not an article of 
which there can be only a limited produce; and the 
supply, with some contingent and brief interruptions, 

' ma^ always be expected to be equal to the demand ;■ 

■ vrtulc'the-competition in furnishing tho supply wiU in 
all m9ab|riiiilty keep tire price moderate. It it not to 
bd dtaledj hnwever, that just in proportion as we throw 
the tlniiler.intq the hands of .planiera, rcmortieless as to 

jtiuuT pre^n jf oif -enforting production, negro slavery will 
. 1 ^ on inerenting m intensity. The Cubans and Bta- 
-jjaiajis au^ to he. looking forward to a period when 
hands idwtijbe imported^ fosah grounds broken np, 
^it^-jnsh e^t(tl;jsii^li^d-;/bieyer wM the commerce 


tire foit »AipJ»,'na*hf«i haSjM^y been 
»,»htieaihrepic.Mitijritiiont dtsc^ore still 
Wre .West Jnd^ col^ftles.;' 

Of,.these 


ruffians. Let the market by all means remain open to 
importations of sugar, no matter wh«ice it comts; and 
for the sake of economy and hnmanify, let us withdraw 
our costly preventive service from the African coast. If 
tile Cabans and BrasiliMis will hove slaves in spite of 
us, let ns'be so for reasonable as to permit them to eony 
ofi^ the unfortunate captives in a manner not revolting to 
decency. Having thus far returned (p common sense, 
we should desire to go one or two st<^' further. Sup¬ 
posing the Wost Indians to stand in need of sudi snpplies 
of free labourers os would enable them not only to com¬ 
pete with slaveholders, but show to the world that the 
work of freemen is cheaper than the work of slaves— 
that it is better to /tire than to huy men—let us place 
no obstruction in their way.' What a glorious thing to 
demqnstrato the truth of the doctrine in social econo¬ 
mics, that hiral is cheaper than purekased labour I and we 
venture to say that till this be demonstrated by evidence 
practical and undeniable—undeniable, because felt in the 
pocket—tbo odious traflic in slaves will not be abandoned, 
neither can it be put down. Soma years ago, sanguine 
hope's were entertained that merely by employing the 
emancipated negiues in the British settlements, the 
greater economy of hired labour would have been realised. 
I'he circumstances which have prevented the realisation 
of these dreams need not be reviewed ; whether employers 
or employed have been to blame, is now of little conse¬ 
quence. What concerns the present question is, the 
complaints by the planters that they cannot procure a 
sufficiency of labourcis at fair wages. Wc are not with¬ 
out a suspicion that tho complaints are for the most part 
groundless; but unfortunately the mother countiy is 
not in a position to disregard them. Wc avowedly, by 
our laws, prevent the West Indians from seeking for the 
assistance of fresh hands: they are not allowed to invito 
and hire negro labourers from Africa on a scale suitable 
to their alleged necessities. Inspired by the terror of 
originating a new slaveiy in disguise, negro immigration 
is said to have been checked, and a dearth of labour 
created. It is not to the credit of English sagacity that 
what is at the utmost a inatCer of detiul in airangcment, 
should bring a rational principle to a dead bait. We 
have no right to prevent our West Indian fellow-sutnccts 
from hiring Africans if they choose to do so; all we have 
to look to is, that the practice shall not be abused. No 
doubt the ignorant and hapless natives of the African 
continent might too easily be seduced into bondage, on 
the ]>]na of being used only as hired labourers for a 
limited term ; but it is preposterous to say that the 
legislature could not enjoin such precautionary arrange¬ 
ments, both at the ports of embarkation, and within the 
colonies respectively, as would effeotually shelter the per¬ 
sonal liberty of the employed. We are at least solici¬ 
tous that a well-devised plan of immigration should be 
tried, of course at the expense of the colonies, and vyiih 
their approval. The direct benefit to be derived from 
the ex^riment might possibly turn out to be illusory, 
but an important object would be gained in throwing the 
entire ca.u8C of failure on those who are now concerned in 
crying out ruin from a dearth of labour. Were the 
experiment successful, how greatly diould we have ad¬ 
vanced in working out the problem of creating a whole¬ 
some interoonrse witii Africa.' 

We ate Sony to' my that, from all credible evidence, 
public and private, the present ocoupants of ^perty in 
the 'West Indies am not generally the class of persons 
who maybe deemed capable of grappling'with the new 
circumstances into which tite' ialmifo have been thrown. 
Alluding to the evidenee on the sulgect of the sugar 
duties lately Itud before.pnlioment, and from which a 
seleipt cemnuttee inferred that the colonies vrere ruined, 
in consequence of the wltit4n[Wal of preteetion, an able 
previnchU print (tiie''..'kfonebbstre Oluksdian’) sums 
up as .follows s-T*'We have cotefuli^ .Oxaffifoed foo 
evidenee,.. and, w* ..find none (if trei ex<^iide opiniimH 
expxpssBd" a|aid foett' gtiwdX'vfofott' O^n fio conti- 
d^ed os proribf foot OBSprui^; it is true, 

abnndanievldti&oes ef. tiifo.; 'bqt.'!fot;||^t,oyeiy^;a8e it 
.apiren to 'hi^’ been' suggiiaet of 
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1846, from .eiiuieji long antecedent to that luea* 
sore. We find the Btrongent eridance, given by the 
Weet Indiana . themHelreB, of the pngudicial efiecta of 
miamanagement; of the couaequencea of encumbered 
eatates; of the ehormons chargee impoaed upon them by 
being mortgaged to Britiah merchanta, who, on their own 
tenn^ conduet their aalea and purchaaea; who provide 
ahipping at then: ovm eatabliahed latea of freight, irro- 
apective of the common market rate; and of high ratoa 
of intereat and commiasions paid for loana. We find, 
too, evidence enough of the miachievoua conaequences of 
abaenteeiam; of miamanagement of agenta, to whom 
eatatoa are intrnated; and of the enormoua aavinga 
oiTcctcd by those who have had the cotiragu and the 
energy to pay even oocaaional viaita to their eatatea. Wo 
find much evidence ofithe evil consequencea of a wqnt of 
' capital; of the entire abaenoe of auitable implemcnta of 
husbandry; and of the great saving which has been 
eflected where they have been intiodviced. All these, and 
many other facta, we find spoken to iu the evidence; evils 
sufficient to have ruined the West Indies over and over 
again, whether they had been protected up to strict mo¬ 
nopoly, or exposed to perfectly free trade. But although : 
these facta abound in every page, less or more, strange as 
it may seem, not tho slightest trace of them is to be 
found in the resolutions of the committee. There, all the 
blamo is inferred to rest upon free-trade, and pmtcctioii 
is pointed to as the only cure. The sugar net of 1B.;6 is 
the bane, uid a high difFereutial duty is the antidote.’ 

The following extract from a private letter written by 
a resident planter in British Ouinna appeared a few days 
ago in the * Morning Chronicle,’ and is corroborative of 
the above:—‘ If the planters would live on their own 
estates, feed on their own stock, and place their managers 
in their proper rank, they might keep their estates. It is 
more absenteeism than the equalisation of the sugar 
duties which impoverishes the landowners. While the 
proprietor lives in Europe, the manager occupies the 
mansion; hia wife gets an establishment of servants; ho 
has a stock of cattio, a garden, provision grounds, a good 
stable, with two or three good horses. To this ho adds a 
handsome top gig, or more generally now a Yankee 
phaoton; his several jobbers are mixed up with the pay¬ 
list of the plantation labourers. Madam, if she is in¬ 
dustriously disposed, employs .some of thb intelligent 
labourers to huckster round the country salmon, fish, 
pork, calicoe.s, &c. their job work being lumped in with 
plantation work. All this 1 seo .and know. A manager 
here should compare in position to a bailifi’in England; 
and an attorney here to a steward in England. If either 
of them overstep these characters (which ail Jo), tho pro¬ 
prietor has only himself to blame.’ 

It would thus appear that the grand experiment of 
competing with free against slave labour cannot be effec¬ 
tually made under the existing social condition of the 
West Indies. Encumbered estates would require to bo 
aolj or abandoned; proprietors living as al>ssntcc.s in 
England would require to relinquish, or go at once and 
reside upon and cultivate, their estates; the whol# race 
of attorneys, stewards, and mortgagees, would require to 
be swept away. Persons of intelligence, capital, and 
enterprise, who will not disdain to direct and superintend 
petaonally the working of their properties, are now, to all 
appearance, the men for the West Indies. We have 
already heanl of such acquiring estates at an insignifi¬ 
cant price, with every prospect of doing well upon them. 
’Never was thqre.a better opportunity for young men of 
this class making m fortune, Large estates are to he h^ 
for a trifip, aaad nc kind of pnwrty would bo so certain 
of yielding a 'good return. Whether there is to bo a 
great and gr^dal re^etation of the West Indies^ by 
tnese means, will'in some mmaure depend on the with- 
(^awal of proteetire,4U|^ss. Should in spite of all 
i^onstrance, be ag^tWd, with a view of bolstering a 

vlcldiu system of inain^numt,eQfoi)^i^ Md aelf-wlande 
^rill bo discouraged ; for it !ls the very teMeney of protect 
tion. to induce .indolence .ind .d^endinee,' T^e 
-Indi^dn a inuat, be left toJhsdr. own 
end aB tluit we aie risUdd dn to do fir,'to kcoetd ihewtto 


gteatest freedom of navi^tlpu, toan'»fiWWiSp».iwr4:lW««i»»' 
and to place only a reasonably-quaUfled m^iKCiinp.on 
their engagements with negro imimgrant labotu^' COfi- 
aiateutly carried out, there arc the strongest gsquntU |br 
believing that measures of this kind would in a 'few 
years raise the British West Indies ittjto' a state of'pitis,. 
parity superior to What they ever enjoyed under 
deadening trammels of commercial protection. ’ 7 


‘ 0 L D WIS D 0 M.’ 

Tuf. environs of Molsheim ore amongst the fairest in 
the rich imd fertile province of Alsace. The verdant 
pasturages wiiich surround this little town are watered 
by the river Brnclie, and scattered hamlets and highly- 
cultivated fields diversify the scene, whilst the bold 
mountain-range of the Vosges lend a certain grandeur 
to its aspect. The landscape, alteniately rural and 
wild, ari’ests our attention each moment by some fresh 
contrast. Beyond these meadows spangled with flowers, 
tlicse golden com-flelds, and blooming ordmrds, the 
muantaiiis appear in tlie distance, covered with their 
dark pioe woods, which cast a gloomy shadow over the 
valley beneath; and yet this sombre background serves 
only as a setting to tlic landscape—a cheerful character 
predominates throughout The hamlets are white and 
glistening, the little gardens carefhlly kept, and the 
roads shady and pleasant Here and there may be 
seen little wayside inns, used, not so much as resting- 
places for the wayfarer, as {xiiiits of rendezvous for the 
neighbouring peasantry, where the young men meet to 
form plana fur amusement, the middle-aged to escape 
from some domestic care, and the more advanced in 
years to renew the remembrances of their youtli. 

Several guests were seated on a bench at the door of 
one of tliese rustic taverns, and their boisterous merri¬ 
ment proved that the glass had not circulated in vaio. 
The entertainer, who might easily be recognised by the 
care he took duly to replenish the sjostes of his com¬ 
panions, was a young man in the heyday of life, hut 
whose furrowed countenanuc indicated the indulgence 
of violent passions. His dress marked him out as being 
less of a peasant tlian of a workman. He had just called 
for a buttle of cherry brandy with wliidi to regale hie 
companions, when one of tho party, looking up the 
road, exclaimed, ‘ Bring another glass here, my friends; 
hero is Esther Solomon!’ 

‘ The Old Anabaptist!’ was re-echoed on every aids. 

‘ Oh let us make room for him by all means,’ said 
the giver of the treat; ‘ I must have a glass with ,014 
Wisdom.' ’ 

The new-comer, whose approach had been thus hailed, 
was a man far advanced in life, wearing the gravenrad 
antique garb which is peculiar in tliose parta to the 
sect of Anabaptists. He walked with a Ann step, which 
denoted neither iinate nor sbthfulness, leaning ^ whfie 
on a staff formed from a knotted vine. His counte¬ 
nance was venerable, and yet full of eheerfhlness. Am 
soon as he came within hearing, all the guests h^an ^ 
call to him to join them, and the master of the enter¬ 
tainment rose and advanced to meet him. 

' Good-'day to you, Andrew,’ said the. old man in a 
ftiendly tone; ‘ and good-day to yon, Sta]^en, and an 
of you. la it here, then, my friendsy that you praffit', 
God on the Sabbath day f * ,' 

‘ And you, Eather Solomon,* inquired Stephen,' fnihi' 
what church are you coming here through tim .Hea- 
dowB?' ■ 

‘ I am coming from the peatest of oil eid'thijr ttmples, 
my chUdren; even fftto that whose incekne M ^e per¬ 
fume Of the itM^owa, a»d whose music MHlle .iiarinp-; 
niout voice of w mreatioin.' ‘ ‘••‘• X ’; *' 

‘That ji to Bay, you are ctnnipg.fleWs,’ 
Audnew.. • WeB, sit good 

and Mint whether . 

; '.to’he'in 

oomuntrf' ttoV.N miiif'iS .he shalifBd 'hinuwlf: 

yadaht' foehinr.'- * £tov 
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long hM Hr BiKsr't mill beoa ai)]« to get on without 
you?’ 

‘What aie Bitter an4 fait mUl to me?' exclaimed 
Andrew, wfaoie countenance darkened at this qoeition. 
‘ £ care u much about them as I do about iirhat ia 
paaaing in tho moon.' 

'Hare you quarrelled with your maiter, my son?’ 
hoqulred the Anabaptist 

'I have no lunger any maater. Father Solomon,’ 
hastily replied the young vorkmim. ‘ I left the mill 
yeiteiday, and may it henceforth have nothing to grind, 
unless it he bid Bitter himself! never will it have 
crushed worse grain.’ 

He then began to recount to the old man the long 
list of grievances which hod finally led to his leavmg 
the mill, of which he had been fur ten years the direc* 
tor, mingling his narrative with imprecations against 
the owner, whom he accused of tlie biiBcst ingratitude. 

Tho Old Anabaptist listened tranquilly to the whole 
recital, and then calmly replied, ‘You have drunk the 
wine of anger, Andrew, and you See all yonr master's 
faults double. All you have now said only acquaints 
me with one fact—that you are out of iiKcc.’ 

‘ And do you think that 1 am tiio ono most cnilMr> 
nssed by Uiat?’ inquired Andrew. ‘Ask old Ritter 
what he thuiks about it; see half his mills stopped, and 
every day that they stand still rohs him of fifty crowns 
—that is, of fifty picivs of his flesii. Tho old miser 
will fall sick of vexation even before he is ruined. Ami 
this is what makes me so jovial to-day. Father holo- 
nion i because what causes grief to old skin-Uints, re¬ 
joices the heart of all good fellows. Here, more gl'isses, 
my friends, and let us drink to tho discomfiture ot the 
fnw of Molshctm.’ 

The Anabaptist took no notice of tills challenge, and 
asked Andrew what he thought of doing. 

cxebiimed the young miller; ‘why, I mean to 
lire like a bmoyeotx. Ritter was obligcal to clear off all 
scores, and t»£iM,my pouih well before wo parted ho 
long ai any broad pieces remain to me, 1 mean to have 
• merry time of it.’ 

‘And you have begun to-day to put this yilan in 
execution?’ inquired the old man. 

‘ As yon may iwrceivc,’ replied Andrew, wliose utter¬ 
ance was becoming somewhat mdistinct, ‘ we are try¬ 
ing the taste of all the easks m the inn. Hollo! mine 
bos^ hast thou nothing new to bring us? Let us have 
some little iiqueitr hero quickly that may soften the 
jieart of Old ’Wisdom.’ 

But the old man, as soon as he hod tasted the few 
drops of cherry brandy which he had allowed to be 
out fi« him, prepared to go on ids way. An¬ 
drew, however, seemed resolved to detain him. 

* Stay, good father,' he exclaimiri; * there is always 
hothpiUs ure and profit in hearing you talk.’ 

' said another, ‘ you must sing us some of tho 
old Oerioan bymna’ 

' Or you wiQ tell us stories out of the Bible,’ added a 
third. 

The Old Anabaptist made some attempts at resist¬ 
ance, but they would nut listen to any excuse: first 
hU hat was usrried off, thou lus staff, and finally he 
W4a fetoed to resume hu scat by the side of Andrew. 

old mma showed no symptoms of ill-humour at 
■this specif of friendly violence which was oflbied him. 
'Everything must give way to youth,* said he cheer- 
- tviiy ; ‘ hut idnoe you wiU keep me lu spite of myself; 
you must take tiie consequeuco, and put up with one 
sermons.' 

Braabb away^pnotoh aWay then. Father Solomon,’ 
^ ' d the merry group with one voice; ‘ we are ^ 
listen.’ 

^RUng aoquieeceace wae eesUy to bo accounted 
le khowledge peisessed h)’ ^odrew and bis 
of the nature of the old mon’e general mode 
w. What ho called his surmons were for 
Mt fhrt t^toriee Or parables takm ihim the 
•Wfftthgit whesoe be idwsys dhs# mow twdhl 



lesson i and even those Who made but small c^unt of 
this latter part of his dlsoonrees, liked to listen to the 
old man’s narratives, even as they would have done to 
some fireside l^end. Father Solomon was in titeir eyes 
a sort of romancer, whose inventions amused their ima¬ 
gination, even if they ^d not enlighten their reason. 
Andrew filled tho glasses oUce more, and the whole 
party, each retting his folded arms upon the table, bent 
forwaid to listen with the deepest attention. 

The old man proceeded. ‘ I will not relate to you,’ 
said he, ‘ this day either any legend of our country or 
any stories drawn from the Sacred Volume f either one 
or the other would lie too grave for your present mood. 

1 will rather treat you as children, by teUing you a 
nursery tale ns it is related on tlio other liilo of the 
Bhiife. * 

‘ Ill olden times, then, when everything was different 
from what it is now-a-days, there lived at Manhcim a 
young man named t)ito, who was intelligeut and daring, 
but who never knew how to accomplish one iniportiiiit 
feat — that of bridling his own passions. When lie 
desired a thing, notliing could prevent him firom attain¬ 
ing it ( and his passions resembled those storiny blasts 
which sweep across rivers, valleys, and mountains, de¬ 
stroying all that opposes their prioress. Being weaned 
of the tranquil life ho led at hlauhcira, he took it into 
Ills head one fine day to set out on a long journey, with 
tho hope that he might discover fortune and bappincss 
in its course. He accordingly swung upon lus shoulder 
a packet containing lus best clolhos, placed in a belt 
around his waist all the money he possessed, and started 
on his way without knowing whither he was bound. 

‘ After journeying on for some days, he fuimd himself 
at the entrance of a forest, which seemed to stretch on 
all sides as far as tlie eye could rcauh. He here encoun¬ 
tered three other traveUers, who seemed to have paused, 
hko hiinsell, to repose tlicuisclves before plunging into 
its depths. (.)nc was a tall, proud-looking woman, 
with ji threatening aspect, who held in her hand a 
javelin; the other a young girl, who lay half asleep in 
a chariot drawn liy four blocks; and tho third was an 
old woman clad in rags, and with a ragged mien. 
Otto saluted them, and inquired wbetlicr they were 
acquainted with the rood through the forest; and on 
thuir replying in tlie aifimiative, he requested permis¬ 
sion to ibllow them, lest be should lose fats way. 

‘ They all three consented, and procc-eded on their way 
in company with the yovmg man. The latter soon per¬ 
ceived that his companions were endued with powers 
which God has nut bestowed on all his creatures, but 
this discovery awakened no unensiuess in bis mind, and 
he jiursued his journey, chatting the while with his 
three lellow-travcUers. 

’ They had already gone on thus for sumo hours to¬ 
gether, when tiiey he^ a horse’s tread aptnoaching. 
Otto tamed roand to see who it was, and recognised a 
bourgeois from Manheim, whom he had bated fur many 
a year, and whom he looked upon at his greatest 
fihemy. The bourgeois soon gained on the pedestrians, 
glancM at Otto witli a scornM smile, and pass«l on. 
Alt the young man’s ire was roused to the utmost. 

“ Ah!” he cxclumed," I would give aU I pdssaas now, 
and the best part of my future inbaritanoe to boot, if 1 
could only revenge myself on that man for his pride 
and his malice.” ” Do not distress yourself about that, 
for 1 can easily satisfy your wish,” aidd the tall woman ■ 
witli the javelin. ‘‘ Shall I transform him into a blind 
Md infirm beggar for you? You ham ouly to pay me 
the price of the traamrmation.” “ And what would 
the price he?” eagerly inquired Otto. “The right 
eye.” “ Gladly would I give it to be rerily nvenged? 

' The young man had hurdly uttered the wbrdt, when 
tlie promised change was efibetea is the rick bedriteois, 
and Otto fimnd himsOlf at the sattemcdBWt'tfiind of an 
eye. He Mt at first aomewhat ditmayed t kut he toon 
consoled MmseB Ibr his k>st 1^ lUtaeAibmdng timt his 
remriinuig eye sufitoed to |di« kito tke of 

vitoetstog ^ sifikt of 1^ oneati^ 
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* 14 the meanwhile tiiejr oonti^ned to walk on fbr 
Bevew hoiira withont aeeiiig any end to the gloomy 
forest; the rond waa each moment becoming more hilly 
and rugged. Otto, who waa beginning to feel aonie* 
what fatigued, looked with an anxiona eye upon the 
j chariot tu which the yonngeit female of the party lay 
I half rc(Hiniog at her ease. It waa so ingeniously con¬ 
structed, that the deepest ruts hardly gave it more than 
a gentle swing. “AR K»ds must appear short and 
good in this chariot,’* he said, approaching it with a 
wistful look i I would give a ^at deal to have one like 
it.” “ Is that ail you want ? ” rejoined the second of his 
compauious. ** I can satisfy your desire in a moment.” 
Site struck witli her foot the chariot whidi bore Iter. 
It seemed to unfold itself, and a second cliariot, of 
exactly the same graeeful and easy proportion#, and 
drawn by two flue black bullocks, presented itself to his 
astoulshed view. When he had somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, he thanked the young girl, and 
I w'HS about to step into his newly-acquired vehicle, when 
she motioned to him to stop. “I have,” said she, “ful¬ 
filled your desire, hut I do not intend to make a worse 
I bargain titan my sister i you gave her oue of your eyes, 
1 require one of your anus.” 

‘Otto was at first somewhat disconcerted by tltis 
request; but he was beginning to feel very weary; the 
chariot seemed waiting most invitingly to receive him; 
and, as 1 before told you, he had never been accustomed 
to resist the impulse of the moment. So, after sonic 
slight Itesitatiou, he agreed to the bargain, and found 
himself seated in his new equipage, but at the same 
time deprived of bis right arm. Titey now proceeded 
for some time on their journey without interruption. 
The forest seemed to stretch its^ out to an iutermiu- 
able lengtlt. Otto soon began to feel the cravings of 
hunger and thirst. The old woman clad iu rugs quickly 
perceived it. “ You are becoming gloomy, my lad,” said 
she. ” When the stomach is empty, discouragement 
is not far distant; but 1 possess a sure remedy ugainst 
want and despair.” ” What is it then S'” inquir^ the 
young man. ” You see this fiagon which 1 carry often 
to my lips?” she replied. ‘‘It contains Ibrgetfulness of 
pate, joy, and the brightest visions of hope: whoever 
uiaks of it becomes happy; and I will sot drive with 
yon a harder baigsin than my sisters, for 1 only require 
ut exchange one-half of your brain.” 

‘ This time tlie young man rejected the offer. He 
began to feel a sort of terror at these successive bar¬ 
gains. But the old hag induced him to taste the liquor 
contained in the fiagon, and when be had once dune 
so, it appeared to him so deliciauB, that his resolution 
gave way, and he acceded to the bargain. The pro¬ 
mised effect was not long in making itself felt. Scarcely 
hod he quaffed the tempting beverage, when he felt his 
strength revive, bis heart became joyous, and full of 
confidence; and when ho had sung all the songs jie 
could remember, bo fell quietly asleep in Itls chariot, 
perfectly indifferent os to what might become qf him. 
Wtaea he awoke, his three companions had disappeared, 
and he found himself alone at the entrance of a village. 
He attempted to rise, but one side of his body seemed 
riuralysed; he tried to look about him, but the one eye 
which now rione remsteed to him was dim and uncer¬ 
tain ; he tried to speak, but hia tongue faltered, and his 
ideas were oonfosed. Now at length he begw to com¬ 
prehend bow great were the sacrifices to which he had 
BO lightly ec^nted. Hia three feilow-teareilera had 
dcjgradea him from the level of humanity>-a crippled 
idiot no other resouree remained for him than to reg 
his oaRy jhom door to door during tiie remainder 
ofhisdui),. . 

Here w Old Atedxtetist ceaied. . Audrew itruok hia 
flat upon the Mlei into a noisy laugh, *ilfa 

foi,* atid he, think your finend Oite was a foeii 
rather fielomon,' uud tlut.Ite only got what ht deierved. 
As to his three compaokma, they vere^irptvh shagpers, 
nacaaa I thsidd be glad to hopiir, that I aay .take 

. -■ -- -- ^ - --- 


It it easy to tell you that,' said the ^d man, ,Sf«r 
their names are well known to all. The tigme w the. ’ 
tail woman with the javelin it ^treil; id the 
young girl reclining in tlic chariot it Sloth; ant tl^' 
of the old hag with the fiagon is IntepipGraiicc.*', ■ ■ 

‘ Well, 1 can quite understand that when one tp'c'; 
deal with such customers, one gets the worst of ' 
bargain,’ replied tlio young miller; ‘ but itill I abide byv 
my old opiuion, Otto deserved no better.’ 

‘Alas ]’ replied tbe old man gravely, * I know tome 
other people in tbe world who are no wiser than he 
was. What should you say, for instance, to a lad who, 
fur the soke of ruining a master with whom ho had 
quarrelled, exposes kinudf to tlie inisfurtuue of being 
left without employment? Do you think be is blessed 
with his full sigiit?—or has he not rather sold one of 
ills eyes tu Hatred ? Add to this, that be wishes to give 
himself what he calls a ‘‘ merry ttroe of it”—that is to 
say, tu taste the pleasures of idleness, without reflecting 
that, ouce unaccustomed to labour, and enervated iw idle- j 
ness, be will no Ipiiger find it so easy to regain the nee ; 
of the two stout arms which in former days constituted | 
his wealth. Einally, to console Itimaelf under his vexa- ^ 
tions, he lias already lost iu the tavern one-half of his 
senses, and he will, before long, bo deprived of tbe use 
of them altogether. If Otto was a fool, what opinion 
eaii Andrew have of one who is imitating his exanqde?’ 

'Die group began to laugh; Andrew iilono remained 
grave and silent. Ho did not seek any longer to detain 
the Old Anabaptist, but sufibred liim to depart without 
even saying farewell. Evidently the lesson bad wounded 
him, as lessons which come home to our consciences 
generally do. But such counsels are often like those ; 
bitter draughts wliidi at first arc not only dUtaatcfnl to ’ 
our palate, but seem even to increase our malady; yet 
after w.-ir(ls tlicy prove a means of restoring us tobealffi. 
Andrew reflected all night on Otto’s history, and next 
morning be returned to Monsieur Ritter’s mill, where 
he resumed tbe duties which be ought mover to have 
abandoned. 


EASTERN LIFE PRESENT AND PAST.* | 
Miss MAXTiHxan has committed an inodvratenoe |a, ' 
the preface to this book, which operates disadvan* 
tagcously on its reception by those critics who eompdta 
with each other in priority of reviewing. She has men-, 
tioned tlie work merely in its cliaractor of a journal qf 
travels; and as an autlior should know best what,{^ ' 
has intended to write, few hasty examiners are 
to consider it in any other point of view. As a. mere 
journal of travels, it is unquestionably open to the-eoou* 
sation constantly brought against it, <ff kookmaking, and.;,' 
more especially of the old-lashionod sin of seizing evetg 
opportunity of ckeing out the chapter by the 
bygone historical matter. But if we let the pr$f^'v^ 
alone, and look at the work in itself, we find it 
thing very different from a journal of travela., Tbe.veiy' 
titles of the four books into which it is dividei .pug^t 
be sufficient to correct our first impresaicoi'. Egypit auH ; 
its Faith—Sinai mid its Faith'--Pale«tlhe afid ite 
—Syria and its Faith. It is, in fact, a historipal 
written in the IqoaHties of the history, knd 
the lucubrarions of the learned by actu^ 
both of monuments and manners. , ’ i . 

There is no Uvihg writer better fitted, foe 
this kind than Mlss'lllartineau. She U 1 

SllttBtrator. 'iTifoout rim power to or^ldnkllMras^4litri . < 
she.M higlilygilted i&simt>hffingaHR'Pd|ftUKfoiB^ ' 

Una;^ toMi^d, she yet does.mdfo'^P''^!^|lnf;(land |ha < 
,1^" which her talent 

0^^ <^. reseatoh,.min|^..4Mi|^^ Itid N 

: > y Bjr lUrriri'Wuil^ \ ' 
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liflDefit diaceverer. Bat wbilr dieerfalljr 

tog l^ the puiie of illaitratiaDr ve most not.conceal 

that iho:to euVjBct to the uiual faults of a mere Ulns- 


brighten i^iua ill tvrenfy minutes: the hills areaigain 
purple OT'fn^n—^tbe.siuiib..or3nge—the pnltna I'erdant 
that ihe is subject to the usual faults of a mere Ulus- rooonl^ht on the vater a pele green ripple on n 
trator. It is her business to eimloiii, and therefore she “lac surfisw; wd this aftefgloM' continues for ten 
must exptainwir seem to do so. There ere to her no ** slowly fcdes But it is vain to 

difflcidties she cannot surmount, no depth, she cannot descriptions 

fathom, no mysteries.sho cannot solve. When the old .pecial effect in the voyage u^ -KUe, during which 
jeographers came to a part of the map of which they our autiior seems to have been to a perfect fever of 
were ignorant, they wrote in it tho words terra incog- delight. The pranks of tlie crew, and their imitation 
nUa: these are words which have no plaoe in Miss of the Europeans, even when the latter nodded and fell 

HiT. SifrtnAAaa^a «»Ara«1a1slA«a«V VCA vvinwr latavrA AM Aba I AalAnaa _. — ■ J A.- 0.1^ _ a 


to show the general spirit and character of tho book. the almost naked Arabs employed in irrigation with the 
. It will be understood, no doubt, that in so far as the primilive pole and bucket—tiie buffaloes swimming 
localities are cpncerued, tins is a mere fashionable tour i from bank to bank—the ferry-boat with its ragged sail 
and that the chief merit of the hook, in its lighter parts, and heterogeneous freight—the sugar-canes, wheat, and 
most consists in its presenting well-known objects in a lupins, fringing the banks and clothing the slopes—tho 
Sew point of view, or at least with such adjuncts as towns and villages girded with acacia groves—all trans- 
confer an wr of novelty upon tho picture. This is pre- ported tho observer into a world of poetry and romance, 
cisely our author’s forte. She sees more Hum most And then Hie change of scenery in the night! ‘ No 
people, and very often sees difroroiiUy, and has the fa- object wos,perceptible on the high black eastern bank, 
culty, besides, of investing even the moat commonplace above and behind which hung the moon; but in her 
circumstances with an extrinsic interest belonging golden track on the dimpled waters were the sliadows 
partly to imagination and partly to style and manner, of palms, single and in clusters, passing over swiftly— 
The first thing in tho book that strikes us as charac- “ authentic tidings of invisible things.” ’ And then the 
teristic of Miss Martine.mi, as well as amusing in itself, rising of Orion I—which ‘shone forth, night tonight, 
is the antipathy she takes to the camel the momoiit till the punctual and radiant apparition became almost 
she sets eyes upon that modern antique. ‘ Presently a oppressive to tho watching sense. 1 came at last to 
string of oarads passed tlirough the Square, pacing know his first star as it rose clear out of the bank. He 
noiselessly along. I thought them tlien, as I think never issued whole from a haze on the horizon, ns at 
them now, after a long acquaintanne witli them, tho home. As each star rose, it dropped a duidicate upon 
lea$t a^eable brutes I know. Nothing can be uglier, the surface of tlie still waters j and on a calm night it 
unless it be the ostrich, which is ludicrously like the was hard to say wliich Orion was the brightest.’ But 
cartiel to form, gait, and expression of face. The Hie stars and the water yidd to tlm prairie-like views 
patience of the camel, so celebrated in books, is what I that extend till they are lost in tho distance; and these 
never had the pleasure of seeing. So impatient a beast are all the better for the villages, overahadowed by 
■I do not knowMT-grqwIiiig. groaning, and fretting wlien- dark palms, that dot tlie expanse, and the Arab hus- 
ever asked to do or bear anything—looking on such bandmen and their camels wandering by the river side. 

, occasions as if it longed to bile, if only it dared. Its ‘ In our walk this esening we saw a pretty encampment 
malignant expression of face is lost in pictures; but it of Albanian soldiers among the palms. One had to 
may be seen whenever one looks for it The mingled rub one's eyes to be sure that one was not in a tteatre. 
expfession of spite, fear, and lioiwlessness in the lace of The open tent, with tlio bine smoke rising—the group of 
the camel, always gave me the impression of its being, soldiers, in their Greek dress, on the ground, and seen 
or feeling itself, a danutd animal. I wonder some of between the palm stems—the arms piled against a tree, 
the old painters of hell did not put a camel into their and glittering in the last rays of the sun—dl this was 
foreground, and make a traditional emblem of it. It is like a sublimated opera scene. And Oicre was another, 
true the Arab loves his own camel, kisses its lips, hugs tho next morning, when they took their departure 
Ita'neck, calls it his darling and his jewel, and declares southwards, their file of loaded camels winding away 
he toves it exactly us he loves his eldest son ; hut it from under the shade into the liot light’ As a variety, 
does not appear that any man’s aifeutiem extends he- a man would he seen crossing the Nile where it was very 
yondjiis own particular camel, which is truly, for its wide on a bundle d millet strike, carrying his clothes 
! laervkes, an inestimable treasure to him. He is moved on hie head like a huge turban. The same custom, we 
to kick and curse at any but the domestic member of recollect to have read, piev^s upon the Indus; but 
the tpeefes, as he wnrid be by the perverseness and there the water-chariot is usually drawn by a to^rio 
spite of any other ill-tempered creature. Tho one the voyager having hrid of toe animal his triL ' 
,vir{tae of the camel is its ability to work without v/ater; In another picture our author figures in person, and 
. but but of the desert, I hardly think that any rider in a way which wiU surprise those who ate apt aware 
would exchange the williiw, intelligent, and proud ser- that literary ladies are ftoquently women, and home- 
.^toee .of toe horse for that of the camel, which objects to times philosophers. The morning oftn viriHng £lo- 
service but under the com- phanttoc, the ‘ Iriand of Flowme,’ she got upjearly to 
"piE^n of its own fears.’ damp and fold linen, and then em^yed hersw to iron- 

Tlto pext ori^nriity is what she calls the ‘after- ing till dinner-Hme. ‘ By sparing a few hours per week, 
glow^—Vnataral plieuomenon we do not recollect to Mrs Y—- and I made neat and comfortable the thinn 
^.jhu« eVpt SMh cBuded to before. ‘ I do not remember washed by the crew; and when we saw toe pHa i' t of ' 

g ve rcaa Bf one great atmospheric beauty of Egypt other traveUers—gentlemen to rough-dried cotoin. and h 
after-ipwi as Wo used to call it I watched this ladies to gowns which looked as If they had been merely 
lyfortep wtoksmv MteNfe and often afterwards wrang out of the waah-tt^we thought the little iritoll ' 

1 ^sert, aito Imptossed with our Ironing cost us well bestowed.’ This was a stoeatL' 

b eauty, of this appear- mystery to tho AraH and cue which toiw new sucT. 
<at^,^That the s^toljto %ypt «,gorgeous, every- ceeded to comprehending. Anotoer hoo^ *rwii*iMV 



gray. of ;^]our laj ‘ The dtagomap of snoHwgpartov-^kri&toWle#^ 

ijoaing his emidc^w!* white 

wytog that ho hod ouw trijs^nAftiJ 
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tineau iroued not merely from comfittt,bttt on priUeipIe. 
* I almya thought,’ laye ehe,' and' I alwaye ehall ihink, 
that the finest apecimens of human development I have 
seen are in the United States, where every man, how¬ 
ever learned and meditative, ctm ride, drive, keep hU 
own horse, and roof his own dwelhng; and every 
woman,i however intellectual, can do, if necessary, all 
the work of her own Iwuse. At home, I had seen one 
extreme of power, in the meagre helpless beings whose 
prerogative lies wholly in the world of ideas; here I 
saw the other, where the dominion was wholly over the 
power of outward nature.' This reflection was recalled 
to her memory when ascending the cataract of the Nile, 
where ' a boy would come tiding down a slope of roar¬ 
ing water as confidently as 1 would ride down a sand¬ 
hill on my ass. Their arms, in their fighting method 
of swimming, go round like the spokes of a wheel. 
Grinning boys poppled in the currents; and little seven- 
ypar-old savages must haul at the ropes, or ply their 
little poles, when the handjia approached a spike of 
rock, or dive to thrust their shoulders between its keel 
and any sunken obstacle; and after every such feat, 
they would pop up their dripping heads, and cry “ bak¬ 
sheesh." I felt the great jwculiarity of this day to be 
my seeing, for tlie first, and probably the only time of 
my life, the perfection of savage faculty; and truly it is 
nn imposing sight.’ 

On reaching Philm, the ‘ Holy Island,’ the enthusiasm 
of taste ciuinges to the enthusiasm of religion, and it is 
no longer Miss Martineau who speaks to us, but an 
ancient priestess. Her first viow of this congeries of 
temples had something of fatality in it; for when their 
vessel was being towed against the headlong current 
by the crew walking on the rocks, the rope suddenly 
snapped, and she swirled down and away—‘ none of us 
knew whither, unless it was to tho bottom of the river.’ 
The stern, however, caught on a sandbank; and being 
obliged to bring to for tlie night, the party set forth in 
anotlmr boat for Fliilm. ‘ And what a moment it was 
now, when we trod the .suH, as sacred to wise old races 
of men as Mecca now to Uie Muliwnmedan, or Jeru¬ 
salem to the Christian; the huge propyla, tho sculptured 
wails, the colonnades, the hypselhral* temple, all stand¬ 
ing in full majesty under a flood of moonlight I The 
most sacred' of ancient oaths was in my mind all tho 
while, os if breathed iato me from without; the awful 
oath—‘‘ By Hhn who sleeps in Philos.’’ Here, sur¬ 
rounded hy the imperishable Nile, sleeping to the ever¬ 
lasting music of its distant cataract, and watched over 
by his Ins, whose tem{do seems made to stand for ever, 
was the braeficent Osiris believed to>lie. There are 
many Holy Isknds scattered about tho seas of the 
worid-rtbe very name is sweet to all ears—but no one 
has been so long and so deeply sacred as this. The 
waters all round were this night very still; and the 
more suggestive were they of the olden age, when they 
afibrded a path for the processions of grateful worship¬ 
pers, whO' came &om various points of the maiulond, 
with their lamps, and their harps, and their gifts, to 
return thanks for the harvests which had sprung and 
ripened at tha bidding of the god. Oae could see them 
coming in their boats, there where the last western 
light Reamed on tire river *, one could see them land at 
tha step* «t the end of tite colonnade; and one could 
iruKi^e this great group of temples lighted up till the 
pro^neOt smptnre of the walla looked almost as 
brigtri gsfi rc^ m the moving terms of the actual 
ofhrtKt.*- 

Here come# put Rte theory vhi^ governs our auQior 
in beholding.:the eyes both of the soul and body, 
the lUb pw aod present of the Bast It it the 
thought,'tiiat ah' Imowtedge is «acTed,'all truth divine. 
The idetsa thatoovrinlteence tbe-des^otea ef maokind 
are te| old «» thO (firifiinriaa. of £gyM; ttad fin aught 
we kapWt'ddsar,. .’;0siris was to the <dd Egypthuw wl^t 
thp-hiesiiwx '» to be to tjSie Jsar«, aadwhat Asottmr 


. e Brpafiurslnopsa te fitesKir. 


has been to the (’hiistians.’ In this, withiHit j^viihg^ 
any opinkm as to the fact, we venture to there is 
more of the appearance than the reality of heteiodosy. 
All Scripture is full of tereslmwings .'and prototy^; 
and even when the fiimily unity of ssimkind was oum- 
pletely l<»t, that Jehovah was by no means the peculldt 
God of a single tribe, is affirmed in the person of tliat 
mysterious Melchisedek, king of Salem, and ‘ priest of 
the most high God,’ to whom Abram gave titlios of 
the spoils of battle, and after whose order was (^rlst 
declared, both by the prophete and the apostles, to 'bo a 
king and a priest ter ever. Osiris, whose sacred name 
Herodotus (tlie follower of a ditferent faith) did not 
dare to pronounce, * left his place in the presence of the 
Supremo, took .a human form (though not becoming a 
hunnon being), wont about the world doing good to men, 
sank into death in a conflict with the Power of Evil; 
rose up to spread blessings over the land of Egypt 
and the world, and was appointed Judge of the Dead, 
and Lord of the heavenly region, while present with 
his true worshippers on earth, to do them good.’ 
Among his allusive names wore ‘Opener of Good,’ 

‘ Maiiifester of Grarie,’ and ‘ Ilevenler of Truth,' and he 
was described as ‘full of graco and truth.’ In his name 
tho virtuous entered into blessedness. Miss M.'trtineuu 
mentions the difibrent theories by which learned men 
have attempted to account for this resemblance to a 
holier personage; but it is easy to perceive that she 
holds with those who, seeing ‘ that ideas are the highest 
subject of human cognisance, the history of ideas the 
only true history, and a common holding of ideas the 
only real relation of human beings to each other, belipve 
that this great constellation of ideas is one and the 
same to all these diflereiit peoples; was sacred to them 
all in turn ; and became mom noble and more glorious ■ 
to men’s minds as their minds became strengthened 
by the nourishment and exercise of ages.’ 'i'his is all 
wc can afford upon so abstruse a subject; but it was 
ini[)ossible to avoid sonio allusion to it fti a notice of 
such a book. 

Out author's descriptions of tho monuments of Egypt 
are always happy, but her picture of the ancient capital 
of the Pharaohs is curious ter its brevity. Jn the days 
of Abdallatif, the ruins ocxsupied the space of half a day’s 
journey every way, and the learned physician of Bagdad 
was in ecstasies of admiration at the splendour of tiro 
sculptures. ‘ At the end of seven centuries,’ says Miss 
Martineau, ‘ the aspect of the place is this. Prom the 
village of Slitraheuny (which now occupies the site) 
can bo seen only palm woods, a blue pond, rushes, and 
a stretch of verdant ground, broken into hollows; triierc 
lie a single colossus, a single capital of a cdomn, a half- 
buried statue of red granite, twelve feet high, and Some 
fragments of granite strewn among the palms. This is 
all of the mighty Memphis I’ 

In Iter visit to the mummy-pits, idealising and 
plaming all tilings as usual, sho endeavours to account' 
for the funcroal pomp and religious worship lavished > 
upon Cats and birds, by toe reverence of the Egyptians- ' 
for instinct; but she fails to show what claim these 
animals had, upon tois principle, above the cameU |he 
horse, or the ass. This is one of those spots on her" 
varied map on which it would have been betto to have 
written words analogous to the terra incognita of g^ 
graphers. Blit such prudence would not have sinted - 
her lutellectual habits—perhUjis not her organisation. 
A curious proof of the peculiudty of the letter in given' 
in her description of the ascent of the Pyramid. ^ fi»< 
got to take vrito her that instrument usuiiii^W dis¬ 
pensable to*an absolutely deaf person—her ; 

but although eagerly ck^versing for nearly tbt j&ir with 
those BEoui^ her,.lM might be expected in such hew.apd 

-.yns..-—JL_--1_x>_1 n-jt'- ■ e. 


exeitit^ circumstances, she temid noj 
she got down a^n to coml^n 
mi^.iibvel of tlied^rtl vieiir^ 

W wd».’«Bd is McM 

' A/-- ■ 


in hetu- 
ordi* 

I the l^ramid^ 
Xmt—imr there 
1 ^ a eentence 
ulde''tt Costs. 
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In teWng leairs of ancient Egypt, our author gives a 
{deture of its life, urhioii, oithough interesting, has not 
novelty enough to tempt us to ex^act at length. This 
Egypt is burted in sand % but the desert has answered 
to the interrogatories of learning and science, and we all 
know now that the ladies before the li'lood lounged on 
chaises longues, and knitted, and netted, and darned 
as outs do; and that the little girls hod dolls, and 
instead of yelping bow>wuws, littio wooden crocodiles 
with snapping jaws. We know, too, that some two 
Uiousand yean tefoie Abraham’s visit to Mempliis, the 
people worshipped one supreme God, whose favour in 
this life, and acceptance by him liercafter, wore held 
forth os the groat desiderata of human beings. Their 
passage through death to immortality was pioneered by 
a Divine benefactor, wlio had become the judge of the 
nick and the dead. Their notions of creation were 
rawn from the phenomena of the EUc; and they W'ero 
' taught that every mind, whether of man or brute, was 
an emanation from the Supreme; and that the bo<iy 
’ was only its abode and instrument; the soul being, 
from its nature and derivation, immortal.’ 

Cairo is u threadbare subject; but Miss Martincan 
even there contrives to amuse us. ‘ Tlie little rogues 
of donkey-boys wore always ready and eager close by 
tlie hotel, hustling cacli other to get the preference- 
one displaying his English with, “ God save the Queen 
ros bifi” another smiling amiably in one’s face; and 
others kicking and cuffing, as people wliu had a prior 
right, and must relieve us of encroachers. Then oiT 
we went briskly through the Esbekeeych, under the 
acaoias, past the water-carriers, witii their full skins on 
their left shoulder, and the left Itand holding the urifloe 
of the neck, from which they could squirt water into 
the road, or quietly fill a jar at pleasure; past the 
silent smoking party, with their long cliibouqnes or 
, serpentine narg^clis; past the barber, shaving tlie 
head of a man kneeling and resting his crown on tlie 
h.arber’s lap ;'*past the veiled woman with her tray of 
bread—thin, round cakes; past tlio red and white 
striped mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of 
tho minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming out'to call 
tlie men to prayer; past a liandsome house or two, 
with its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and its 
shade of trees in front, or of slirubs within the court, of 
which we might obtain a tempting glimpse; past tihep- 
lierd’s Hotel, where English gentlemen might be seen 
going in and out, or chatting before the door; past a 
row of artisan dwellings, where the joiner, the weaver, 
and the maker of slippers were at work, with tlieir 
Oriental tools, and in their graceful Oriental postures; 
andjffien into tlte bazaars.’ In these bazaars the trades- 
■peojie looked like kings and princes in fairy tales, and 
cheated like Europeans. The gentlemen of her party 
were purcliasing elotbes to wear on their journey in tlie 
desert; and ' after a wdrld of effort, and of tying and 
hooking, and inquiring of prices, it came out that tlie 
clothes were second-hand; and they were pglled off 
much more qnickly than they were put on.’ 

In Cairo, Miss Martineau gets into a passion about 
; and notwithstanding the schooling she had 
preYionsiy given her mind aS to all sorts of liberality, 
she feirly dedares that ‘if wo arc to look for a hell 
uiien earth, it is where polygamy exists» and that as 
1 polygamy runs riot in Egypt, Eirj pt is the lowest depth 
of Ibis helh - 1 sdways before believed that every ar- 
raugement.gnd prevalent practice liad some one fair 
. i^e, some one redeeming quality; and diligently did 1 
' Igtdtfhr this fidr side in regard to polygamy, but there 
ndnp. The ioqgbr one studies the subject, and the 
' one penetrates into it, tlie more is one’s mind 
'.“hOialimnded with the intricacy of its iniquity, and the 
one’s heart feel 'as if it would break.’ The 
seen from her visit to a harem (dves au idea 
'inte^ of the naBtHi ladies. ‘ But the 
.amassment' waa my trumpet. Ihe eldest widow, 
|;whp:iat »&t asked for it, and put it to her ear. 

"Bdl’* Wb6n she had diM laughing, slw i 



put it into her neict ntighbout’s e-ir, and said 
and in this way It came round to me again, hut in 
two minutes it was asked for again, and went round a 
second time, everybody laughing as loud as ever at each 
“BoI” audthen a third famel Could one have con¬ 
ceived it? The next joke was on behalf of the Jew¬ 
esses, four or live of whom sat in a row on tho deewdu. 
Almost everybody else was puffing away at a ohibouque 
or a norgeelch, and the place was one cloud of smoko., 
The poor Jewesses were obliged to decline joining us, 
fer it happened to be Saturday: they must not smoke 
OB the Sabbath. 'I’liey Were naturally much pitied; 
end some of the young wives did what was posnbic for ] 
them. Drawing in a long breath of smoke, tiiey puffed 
it furtti in the faces of the Jewesses, who opened mouth 
and ifbstrils eagerly to receive it. Thus was the Sab¬ 
bath observed to shouts of laughter.’ 

So much for Egypt and its Enltb, and its Life, Present 
and Past Tlie book relating to Sinai is quite as sug¬ 
gestive of reflection, but not very rich in extractabie 
matter. Moses is of course its hero—Uiat mortal bnt 
little less than divine, who brought forth into the desert 
a crowd of abject slaves, and converted them intr> a 
powerful nation ; and who threw open to his meanest 
countrymen the loftiest mysteries of the Egyptian 
temple, converting the Israelites, in the midst of tlie 
gross darkness of the time, into n really ‘peculiar’ 
(leoplc. Our travellers followed, as well as they could, 
the track of the wandering Uebrews through the wii- 
derness; and in their journey to Petra, Miss Martineau’s 
recollections of biblical story are mingled wiUi later } 
events. ‘ We felt ourselves really now among tlie i 
haunts of Esau and his tribe, and of the cliildren of 
Jshninel, whose hand was against every one, as every ! 
one’s liand was against them; and when, a little fur¬ 
ther on, we stopiicd in a hollow of the lulls to rest, it ' 
was strange to remember who came here in later days, 
and wli,at an extraordinary depot this was for tlie mcr- 
eUaudise of the East for a, course of centuries.' Up 
tills pass came long trains'' of camels, laden with tlie 
silks, muslins, spiiies, and ivory of India, and the pearls 
of Arabia, and amber, gold, and apes from Abyssinia, 
and oil the fine tilings that the luxury of Europe derived j 
from tiie far East. These ail came through Petra, and : 
were lodged there fur rest, and for no little traffic, as ! 
in a place wholly inaeccssible by any foe. The eagle 
might iKiuncc upon the kid among the areas of I’etra, 
and the liglitnings might dart down from the suiiiiiiits; 
but no human enemy could enter to steal, or arrow 
frum liuman hand to destroy. Up this pass, tlien, had 
wound many a caravan laden with Oriental wealth; and 
ill this hollow hod rested perhaps many a company in ' 
ambush, and no doubt many a baflied foe. Those j 
single trees, perched on fant^tic heights, were some 
of them old enough to hare been living in those days— 
landmarks to the traveller, and signM stations to the 
desert warrior.’ 

Tlfe descriptions of Petra and Mount Hor exhibit 
great graphic {lOwcr; but our space warns us that wc 
must hasten on to Palestine and ita Eaith—^to Beth¬ 
lehem and its fulfllment of the Promise, and realisation 
of oil the human mind had panted after throughout so 
many thousand years. Miss MarUneau deprecates tlte 
literal understanding of the Scriptures, which Cole¬ 
ridge colled ‘bibludatiy,’ and turns to.'the great reli¬ 
gious Ideas which have ‘ been the guiding lights of men 
from the remotest past, and wlikh Christ presented 
anew, purified and expanded I What an exquisite j^a- 
snre it is to stand where Jesus stood, and look around 
upon the old futha and sectarian tenets of the world, 
and bring forth firom^em all a fiutii and hope which 
should, notwithstanding dteadi^ corruptioga, idevate 
raaukind through hhtoy fhture agesh-.to hgv^ insight 
into the sacred mystwies of E^pt, and the national 
I theology and Law of Sinai, and thaigitcud utoiiaUW 
the Pharisees, and the phUotOpbii^ to<qdioiSm of the 
Sadducees, bM the pure and jpetuieahlb and un«d?ridty 
I aspiratfens of the EnHnes, asoW ifeiihow frouaU thaw 
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tiieethcr oomc the iiieiu. And Grom the unseen world the 
spirit^ of the religion which Jesus taught I* But these 
ideas and this ‘ spirit’ she avows do not belong to the 
I existing phase of Christianity i and her announcement 
will be heanl either with pity or indigpiation by the 
religious world, that the actutd Kingdom has already 
come *4n the new heavens and new earth of the rege¬ 
nerated human mind-’ 

‘Syria and its Baith’ has but little to do with tiie 
esoteric plan of the book. It comes in near tlie close of 
the work, and Miss Mnrtineau appears to hare had no 
room to elaborate the fertile subject of Mohamme¬ 
danism. From this depariiitent, however, we take n 
piptnre of the markets at Damascus, ‘ The goldsmitlis’ 
bazaar was one of tiie most interesting; not from the 
quality of the jewellery, but from the picturesque 
figures of the workers, bending their turbaned heads 
over the blowpipes in their little dim sliops. The 
alleys where galloon-weaving and silk-chain making, 
and the manu&cturc of slippers, were carried on, were 
very attractive, from the number of ctiilJrcn employed. 
Tiie little boys, weaving and sUoemaking, were ox- 
I trcniely industrious. They appeared to put their “ Arab 
I intensity” into their work, young ns they were, iiomc- 
I times, in curious contrast, a deder of graver years 
j would he seen fast asleep in tlic next shop, his head 
I laid back on a comfortable pillow of goods, and iiis 
: whole stock ox)en to the attacks of any one wlin chose 
; to steal. The prettiest sight in connection with the 
bazaars was wlicn a net was drawn over the front of 
; the shop, to indicate tliat the owner was at prayers. 

I ‘I was altogether disappointed in the silk goods of 
Damascus. I saw very few articles that I thouglit 
i pretty, more or less, tliough the fabric was substantial 
! enough. There was a vulgarity about the patterns— 
• especially about tliose which were the most costly— 

' which perplexed me till 1 learned the secret The 
i famous old Damascus patterns, the inheritance of ceii- 
i tnrios, and of which cverjr Daniasueue is proud, have 
! been imitated by ouv Manchester manufacturers, so as 
j to become quite familiar to English eyes. Tlio efiect 
of this ill Damascus is curious. 'J'hc inhabitants import 
our cotton goods largely; and when they see their own 
patterns again, the gentlemen think they look as well 
as their own heavy silks; and tlicy make their wives 
wear tliem instead, greatly to tlio discontent of the 
ladies. The saving to the Damascene husbands is very 
great; as indeed it must be, if we consider the cost of 
dressing a dozen women in one house—^wivea and hand¬ 
maids—in sucli costly articles as the heavy silks of 
Damascus. For my own port, 1 would rather wear 
Mancliester cottons.’ 


EEMA.RKABLB CASE OF SUSPENSION OF 
THE MENTAL FACUL'TIES. 

PAiNFirL'tur tlte idea may appear, it seems certath that 
disease is one of the avenues by which we are to 
approach a knowledge of the character and functions 
. of the human mind, A curious light is thrown on the 
subject by cases of suspension of the mental faculties 
through the influence of shocks sustained by the ner¬ 
vous system. Mr Dunn, surgeon, London, reported 
one speh case of extraordinary interest a few years 
ago; R ajmea^ originally in the ‘Lancet,’ but we 
have aov before us a reprint in the shaiie of a pam¬ 
phlet. 

The patient was a healthy young woman, and a dress¬ 
maker. While.living with her grandfather, July 14, 
1843, she acddeatidly foil into k river which traverses 
the park of Lollin^n in Kent Rescued after a 
quarter of an hour’s Immersion, she was with difiloulty 
nitto^ to li^; for several deys she continued sensible, 
' but iei^poieil;’'?ineanwhile she was removed to her 
hor^ in ^ndon- On toe deveuto day du was seized 
< 'wltbfa fit) whieh kept her in • state of complete, stupor 
Merfom hooct the cenatom of which it was found 


that she was deprived of toe powers of speech and 
hearing, and the senses of taste and sincR anil that her 
rnental foctoties were quite benumbed or paraivsed, 
giving no indication that sbe recognised any of her 
friends about her. The only reniainiiig media of commi^ 
nication with the external world were toe senses of touch 
and vision. Her sensibility to objects coming in con¬ 
tact with her was excessive, insomuch that tlia slightest 
touch would startle her. When left quite stiU, she 
appeared to be lost to everything that was passing 
around her. Bhc did not even .know her own mother, 
w'ho attended upon her witli the greatest assiduity and 
kindness. Mr Diiun goes on to state —^ Her memory, 
and the power of associating ideas, were quite gone. 
Wherever she was placed, there sho remained through¬ 
out the day. Slic was very weak, but her bodily health 
was not much deranged; the tongue was clean; the 
skin moist; and tliu pulse quiet and regular; hat tlio 
bowels sluggisli. Her appetite was good; but having 
nciUier taste nor smell, site ate alike iudiflbrcntty what¬ 
ever she was fed witli, and took nauseous medicines as 
readily as delicious viands. She required to be fed. 
When I first saw her, sho had no notion of taking the 
food that was };laccd beiore her; but a few days after¬ 
wards, if a spoon was put into her hands, and filled by 
her motlier, and conveyed for a few times to her mouth, 
she would afterwards go on by herself until the whole 
was eaten.’ 

After some mcdkeil particubirs, and an account of 
certain fits to which sho was liable, Mr Dunn adds— 


’ One of her first acts on recovering from the fit had 
been to busy herself in picking the bedclothes, and as 
soon as she was able to sit ui> and to be dressed, she 
(xintiuucd the habit, by incessantly picking some por¬ 
tion of her dix-ss: she scorned to want an occupation 
fur her lingers, and aecordiiigly part of an old straw- 
bynnet was given to her, wliicli she pulled to pieces of 
great minuteness; slm was afterwards bountifiilly sup- 
Xdiud with ruses; site picked off the leAvcs, and then 
tore them into Uie smallest particles imaginable. A 
few days subsequently, slic began forming upon the 
tiil>le,*uut of these minute particles, rude figures of 
roses and otlicr commuu garden flowers: she bad never 
received any instructions in drawing. 

‘ Roses not being so plentiful in London, waste paper 
iuid a x>air of scissors were )mt into her hands, and for 
some days she found an occupation in catting the paper 
into shmls; after a time, these cuttings assumed rude 
figures and shapes, and mote particularly the shapes 
made use of in patchw'ork. At length she was sup¬ 
plied with the projier materials for patchwork; and 
after some initiatory instruction, she took to her imedla. 
and in good earnest to this employment. BhcTnow 
laboured incessantly at patchwork from rooming till 
night, and on Sundays and week-days, for she knew no 
difference of days; nor could she be made to compre¬ 
hend the difference. She had no remembrance from. . 
day to day of what she had been doing on the previout 
day, and so every morning commenced de novo. I^hat- . 
ever site began, that she continued to work at while 
daylight lasted, manifesting no uneasiness for anything 
to eat or to drink, taking not the slightest heed of an^ 
thing which was going on around her, hut intent only 
on her patuhworlc Occasionally, indeed, and nol, qn- , 
frequently two or three times in tiie coarse of the day; 
she would have what her mother called her “ fits,” 
Whilst intent upon her work, and without any external 
exciting cause, her head worild fall backwards, bw. eye¬ 
lids ctoK!, her anus and legs become rigid, and her 
hands denched- After a short time, rarytng kx extent,, 
from a few miantes to half an hour ot- imona the' 
muscles would become relaxeil, the eyes open, and she 
would resume her work, appsrently;un«onsch>us tiist 
anything bad happened- About this tune she began to 
show indications m feeling intetsested in the figures of 
^ flowers sad bads, &c. upon the lilfc, and other mate- 
mis which tefs made use uf in patehwh&. ^ The per- 
^ptioa of edoars, tad ^ eaerciio of the imitative 
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fii.cuUy, were the first evidences slie (ixhibiteil of psyctii* 
Ciil nrivsnCenient in licr present state. AUliough she hod 
received a good plain education, and h.ad been very fond 
of books, now siic could neither read nor write, nor even 
be niftde to comprehend tlie letters of the nlplmbet All 
her former knowledge and past cx}>crience appeared to 
be obliterated, or at least for the time to lie buried in 
oblivion, with one exception—a feeling of dread or fright 
in coniiectiiui with water; and she now began, dc novo, 
like a child, to acquire ideas, and to register experience. 
Admitting that the senses are the only inlets of all the 
materials of knowlcdge,*it was not to be expected when 
in this abnormal condition, with only llic senses of sight 
and tomih in communion with the external world, that 
her progress <>ould be othiTwise than slow in Ihc ex¬ 
treme. However, she evinced an interest in looking at 
pictures and prints- ■inoro especially of flowers, trees, 
and animals—but when shown a landsc.aj'ie in which 
there was a river, or the view of a troubled sea, she 
became instantly excited, .and violently agitated, and one 
of her fits of spasmodic rigidity and insensibility ininic- 
diatedy followed. K the picture were removed before 
the paro.vysm had sub.sided, she inanifk.»tcd no recollcc; 
tion of what liad tak<‘i] place ; iiut so great was the feel¬ 
ing of dread or of friglit associated with water, licit the 
sight of it in motion, its mere running from one vessel 
to another, made her shndder and trcmlilc, and in the 
act of wasliing her hands they were merely placed in the 
water.' 

In .January 1844, six months after the .accident, she 
regained the sense of smell, and her mind began gra¬ 
dually to awake from its lethargy. Being taken b.ick 
from London to her grandfather’.s in tlie country, sIhi 
showed no recognition of the place, but hounded with 
delight at seeing the spring flowers, and even began to 
express her feelings in articulate language. A young 
man to whom she had been formerly attached was now 
brought to pay her daily visits ; they pleased her. and 
she was uneasy when any accident prevented them. 
Thus matters went on till July, when her lover paying 
some attentions to anutiicr woman, she manifested the 
passion of jealousy, and at length, on witnessing c. par¬ 
ticular scene between the young man and his new mis¬ 
tress, fell down in a fit, which her friends feared would 
prove fatal to her. On the eontrary, she awoke from it 
restored to ‘ the possession of licr natural faculties and 
former knowledge, but without tlio slightest rernem- 
hrance of nnytliing which had taken pla«c in the inter¬ 
val from the invasion of the first fit up to tlie present 
time.* Slie of (Murac knew notliing of the apostasy of 
her lover; and her mother judged it well to remove tier 
hack to London, without any further disturbance to her 
mind, from that cause. In the course of a few weeks 
she attained to her usual licaltli in all rcsjicets. She liad 
only lost a year of the memory of existence. 

Dli GAVIN ON BETHNAL GIIEEN. 

A PROCLAMATION of the Scottish rrivy-Council in IB 19 
speaks of Edinburgii as ‘ now become so filtliy and un¬ 
clean, and the streets thereof so overlaid with middiiigs, 
as [that] tlie noblemen, counmllora, servitors, and others 
his Majesty’s subjecte who arc lodged within the said 
burgh can not h.ivc ane clean and free passage and 
entry to their lodgings; vvherethrough they are resolved 
rather to make choice of lodgings in the Canongatc and 
Leith, nor [than] to abide the sight of this shameful 
' wneleamiess, whilk is so universal, and in sic abundance 
tlilDUgh all the parts of this burgh, as in the heat of 
Itemwer it corrupts the etei und gives great occasion of 
’aiekness.’* The city long continued to have a bad 
ehnlacteT in this respect, and one soin''iimes hears a 
Ct^Tiiiniation amongst ignorant people in the south, pro- 
upon the supposition that Edhiburgh is a atnk- 
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ingly odorous city, when those who have seen it,with 
their eyes know it to be as rcniarkahle among tov^'iis of 
its size for cleanliness, as it is for the picturesquencss of 
its situation and its architectural elegance. The large 
towns of Scotland are generally under good and efficient 
police regulation—though no doubt tlicre are some 
defiles about thorn, the iwunts of the extremely poor, 
which are by no means what tiiey ought to bo, and 
which it would perhaps be difficult for the most diligent 
liesom to keep in decent order. While happy to think 
that onr country has long got above this, as well as 
many uUier barbarisms, we Scotsmen never vieitlxnidon 
without greatly compassionating the state of the nation 
who dwell therein; for not only is Loudon ten times over 
the dfrticat jilaoe we ever set foot in, but it is a town 
which, apparently from the benumbing eficct of bod 
liahit, has lost the wish to be clean. In London, dirt is 
a privilege and a possession. It is patriotism to protect 
and defend dirt. What hope, of course, can there he 
that London will ever live cleanly, whether with or 
wit'iiouc an abjuration of s.ack? Truly we regard the 
abject state of the metropolitan millions with the sin- 
cerost pity. 

We are led into these observations by perusing a 
treatise entitled ‘ Sanitary Eanibliugs, being Sketches 
and Illustrations of Bethnal Green, a type of the con¬ 
dition of the Metropolis and other large Towns.’* The 
work is the proiiuction of Hr Gavin, lecturer on Forensic 
Medicine in Charing-Cross Hospital. One point in tlie 
title wc demur to—the phrase ‘ and other large towns.’ 
S.iiiie large towns have dirty comers, or even districts; 
but to rank any of them witli oranifetid London is the 
grossest injustice. Dr Gavin, Ix-iiig in practice in tlic 
eastern district of tlie mctro{ioiis, has set to an exami¬ 
nation of Bctlinal Green parish; not a mere glance over 
the leading streets, but a searching scrutiny of every 
cluster of houses, every court and alley, and tlie in¬ 
teriors of a vast nuiiilicr of the dwellings themselves. 
The results ho lias given in detail, as well as in tables 
and summaries, implying the ixmdition of each place 
as to paving, draining, and scavengering, and the con¬ 
sequent condition as to sickness and mortality. It is 
rarely tliat wc hare any such matter reduced to a form 
in which wc can grasp it so well as a definite fact. 
The houses arc, in tlie first place, for the most part 
jilantcd immediately on the ground, and below the 
general level of the surrounding soil: they arc ilinisily 
built, and in a ruinous condition; the iuhabitantB have 
damp to contend witii butli above and below. The 
rooms are at the same time small and overcrowded, so 
that, being unproviilcd witli any means of ventilation, 
the most noxious air prevails in them Ml. These are 
particulars for whicli private parties, it may J>e said, 
are not responsible. Well, we only introduce them as 
tlie ground of the {licture. Ixiok now to those features 
of the case wliiuii properly come within the range of 
a police or municipality. 

‘ Ilmtse-drainage is nearly wanting in Bethnal Green ; 
except in a very small numher of cases, the houses, when 
they are provided with drains, drain only into cesspools; 
the number that drain into sewers is very small indeed. 
Alt immense number of the houses of the poorer sorts, 
and nearly all those in gardens, are unprovided witli 
drains any kind. The inlia^itants, tberefbreit arc 
compelled to get rid of their fluid reflise by throwing it 
on the gardens, yards, or streets. Sometimes hides are 
dug in the gardens or yards to receive the refuse watw. 


* London: CbutcliOL 1848. 
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llioK lioles are frc^ncatly doscly adjacent to the wells 
u-lion!|3 tlie occupatits derive tlicir supply of water. 

‘ A great numl)er of the courts and alleys are alto¬ 
gether unprovided with house-drains, or where they do 
exist, they are mere surface-drains, and arc nearly 
always choked up, and thus become great nuisances. 
A great portion of the disease in the parish is to be 
found dccorriiig in these filthy undrained courts and 
alleys.’ 

Then as to the removal of refuse—‘The exterior 
appearance of the streets may, perchance, through the 
operation of paving and scavenging, be tolcr.ahly cleanly; 
hut in scarcely any instance, when the houses themselves 
.are visited, and the yard.s inspected, arc not eolleetioii.s 
of all kinds of refuse, garbage, ashes, dirt, decomposing 
cabbage leaves, and other oflensivc vcgcUble remnius, 
oitcntinies dung, and sometimes putrescent aiiiuiiil re¬ 
mains, to be found, either abundantly distributed over 
the surface of the dirty yard, or piled into a heap in a 
corner. In either case the heap is exiio.scd to tlic acLioii 
of the rain, which soaks into it, hastens decomposition, 
dissolves the putrescent, fetid matter, washes it over 
the surface of the yard, aud causes it to form an inti¬ 
mate union with the soil. Truly does such a soil sow 
the seeds of disease and death; every rain whic h fall.s 
augments the quantity and power of tlie poison, every 
sun that shines ridscB a v.%pour charged with deadly 
poison. Tiio times at which the contractor’s cart goes 
round is not certain; no provision, therefore, can be 
made to hare the refu.sc* in readiness for him. In name, 
ho is bound, on complaint, to remove collections of ashes, 
&c. hut in practice it is not so. IVactically, therefore, 
the dust aud garbage heaps of the poor must oitlier 
remain ou their premisccs, or they must themselves 
remove them. But they can only remove them from the 
yards to the streets: there, then, the refuse is depositcai 
to rut and to putrefy, and nuiigle with the dust and 
mud, and to be scattered on the jiavcmcnt, and to defile 
the passengers [exactly Edinburgh in IGl!)]. The 
filthy .streets roniuiii uncleajised till their foulness startles 
the eye of the scavenging dcpiirtment. During all this 
period, whether the refuse he on tin? prcniists, where it 
is continually accumulating, or on the streets, it is 
giving uir ^apours loaded with unhealthy emanations. 
Wlicrever I went, I found the most loud and bitter l•onl- 
plaints against the dust contractor for the filthy state 
in wliicii the inh.abitants were rouiptdlcd to remain, in 
consequence of his never, or very rarely, removing tlicir 
dust heaps. These complaints in many places assumed 
the tone of the deepest indignation, and evidently arose 
from an earnest conviction of a great outrage being 
committed upon them, and of a cruel negligence or 
iiidiilercnce to tlicir wants aud necessities actuating the 
authorities. “The people never die here; they are 
murdered hy the fever!” was the exclamation of one 
inhabitant in Half Nichol Street. ... B; is impossible 
but that discontent and disputes should arise, and that 
working-men, finding their homes made wretched and 
uncomfortable, and surrounded with nuisances, lliouM 
leave them for the public-house, there to learn, and 
soon to indulge in, habits of intemperance, which indul¬ 
gence soon leads to vicious propensities, which in tlieir 
turn give rise to a large class of crimes.' 

The details regarding a necessary class of conve¬ 
niences arc of 80 horrible a nature, that we must leave 
tlwni to be studied in Dr Gavin’s volume. So also 
must we pass over certain nuisances, where, for a profit 
aud a liveUliooiiU the most abominable and noxious 
works are carried on in the midst of a wretched popu¬ 
lation. Of the streets, many of the principal ones are 
paved, some, however, only within the last few years, 
and generally with a neglect of inclinations for the re¬ 
moval of surface watqr-' Many others remain unpaved. 
The cleaning of the Biirty-tliree miles of street, and the 
hundred miles of byways in the parish, is executed by 
‘ thirteen decrepit old men,’ bein^ a sn^uient power to 
go over the whole surface once m ninety days, though 
practically four streets are cleaned twice a-week, end 


others once a-fortnight. The courts are as they have 
been described. Dr Gavin adds—‘ For ii fow additional 
hundrcd.4 of jioiinds anoually, the jiarisli could bp efibc- 
tuall^' cleansed, and hipt iu all hs streets, all^s, 
and courts every day.’ Ue also adds ebevrhere—* TIlO 
annual deaths of 3.52 persons is the price in life paid by 
Bethnal Green to Bujipciit its present filthy state—a 
costly, and extravagant, and fearful sacrifiiai!’ The 
price in the murals and happiness of the people, who 
shall attempt to reckon it! 

Such is a sample of suburban London—very piteous 
to behold, as Mr Carlyle would any. it adds 1o the pain 
witli wliich we reformed barbarians of tlie norlh n'gard 
such a deplorable slate of things, that it might he re¬ 
medied to some extent, were it nut for that calculating 
spirit for whicli our southern iiciglihours arc, liowevcr 
unconsciously, remarkable. ‘ It is presumed,’ says Dr 
Gavin, ‘ that the most solid reason for the wivtchcd 
coiidititm of the great majority of the hnuscs of the poor, 
and for the total abaciice of any attempts at improve¬ 
ment, consists in the f.ict, that tlie commts.sioiiers .and 
guardians are llicm.scives the chief proprietors of the 
dwellings of the poor; and that as tlicy in general pay 
the rates tlicmsclvcs, and liave already exacted for their 
tenements the iiiglu-st attainable rents, any, even the 
sliglitust, inereasu of r.atcs wouli! only be an increase of 
their own expenditure.’ Under such circmn8tiiuec.s, he 
truly adds, to expect ctlcctual improvements iqipears 
fallacious. 


L 1 F E D !■' AN A ft T 1 S A N. 

Tiikbi: is a volume before us wliich is not exactly to our 
taste. It is the life of a wurking-iiiau by hinistdf; or, ii> 
spe.ik by the card, the ‘Aiituhiugrapiiy of an Artisan.’* 
If it were nothing more than wh.al it professes to ho, wc 
should like it much, fur ire cau hardly eonceirc anything 
more interesting than a genuine arcouiil of the fortunes 
of a irorking-iuan, written in the plain.inatter-of-fi:.;t 
style of his class. Aud ou the other liaiid, if it were 
what it aims at being—a sentimental and philosophical 
history of the same unit of society, the production of a 
thiiikiiig and culliratcd mind, wc should perhaps like it 
.still lu'ttcr. Bni this is neither one nor nther. Of the 
ilippant style of the book, wc may take an example from 
the. nutliur’s account of his first eirort at industrial occii- 
paliou. * In the beginning uf my elcreiith ye.ar 1 was 
)iul out ns an urand-bey to a dinper, a situation 1 always 
disliked; iudeea there was so much artificial civility in¬ 
terwoven into our polished draper, that I regarded it as 
better adapted to men ci inpoiindcd of “ clock-work and 
.steam,” than to those stunly llcsh-and-blnuJ Saxon bred, 
us if it required u bad French bow to soil a good French 
shawl. 1 was considered loo uncouth to succeed* in a 
busiiics.s Ti'qiiiriiig .so much conventional polish; and want 
of address was thought to he nilhor .a disadvantage than 
a service to my master. My playing and loitering, when 
scut on errands, heenmo so frequent, that in a few months 
1 was discharged as incorrigible.’ No man ought to mako 
such confessions without an expression uf regret for hU 
folly. 

The account the artisan gives of his marriage, an 
engagement whicit ho undertook when destitute of em¬ 
ployment, without a home, and not even possessed of 
so much as the petty fee neocssary to be paid on the oc¬ 
casion, is equally objectionable. Why not acknowfedge 
that ii is by such errors that too many of his class fasten 
themselves down to irretrievable poverty! Notwithstand¬ 
ing defects of this nature, the hook contains many pages 
worth rcaiiiog, and more especially some p.asaages in the 
life of a party of strolling players, which ate full of a 
nervous simplicity not often met with in the writings of 
the present century. The author and his wife had turned 
players at a pinch; and in many places, to use his owa 
language, ‘ Hunger had marked us fnt his own—he 
mocked a.s daily wttb brcadless brealifasts and meatless 

* By Christopher Tbompum. loinUan: Chspraan. 1 & 47 < 
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diimers.’ They were travelling on, loaded with the 
“Ttrojierties,* for they were too poor to employ a carrier; 
but the magistrates of the villages they passed through 
refused them permission to act, and the publicans, in 
reply to their request for a bod, seeing what they were at 
a glance, replied, ‘ No, no, no.’ At length the desolate 
crew, with sore feet and sinhing spirits, i-cauhed tho vil- 
lago of Arnold, and after tiying in vain every public- 
houao they passed, arrived at tho last. Here they breaiue 
desperate, and ordering a whole pint of ole, and paying 
the threepence in ready cash, put the fateful question to 
the landlady—•' *' Can we sleep here to-night 1” and the 
answer was, “ I will consult with the master. Let me 
consider: you arc players, aro you not ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” I answered. .She saw it; our shabby- 
genteel appearance told the tale. 

“Well,” said she, “ I will inquire, and lot you know; 
but I do not know how it will he, for wo have had .some 
players hero lately.” ’ 

'i'he answer was favourahlc—‘ Thev might slop if they 
liked.’ 

‘ Too frequently one difficulty courses another on the 
heels. We had promise of beds, but how wore we to pay 
for thcnil Threepenco was already gone. ^Vo might 
fairly expect that the price would 1)0 demanded before 
we were allowed to couch our hamsseil limbs in ]\fi-.s 
Ilcid's bed-linen. We took the stock of oiir ready cash : 
we could raise sixpence in copper amongst us. I hud 
tvropence-halfpeniiy and two farthings; hless-rs Voungc 
and JVIamicl tbrec-hnlfpeiicc each. It was expected that 
niicli a sum would not suffice to find sleeping accommo¬ 
dation for six of ns; .ro it was eharilaWy settled that I 
should take tho whole amount-—sixpence ; that would 
provide a bed for my family, and tho other two gontlc- 
luen were to reconsider what could be done for tlicnesclvos. 
After a short delihenition, they resolved to travel back 
again to lllidworth, whore they had reason to bolirve n 
bed would be ehccrfully offunsl to them. After a day’s 
fatigue—one of hard walking and hunger—they imjiosed 
upon themselves a turmoil of eight miles, over dreary 
heath roads, to soenre a lied for my family.’ 

Still a difficulty occurred—a delicacy—a punctilio— 
which it was not easy to get over. ‘ 1 had two farmings,’ 
says our sensitive author, ‘ in my sixpenny-worth of cop¬ 
per coin: but what would “ appearance” say if the mana¬ 
ger of the strolling company just come iu was obliged to 
olfer fiTcpenca-halfpeiuiy and two farthings for his bed! 
Sixpence current it might be, but would it look like a 
real resficctablo silver sixpence! No ;<Nuch a meagre 
tender would operate against my future prosperts, and 
would at once ntaanp me 

Bate, and full of wrolcheilne.-^’." 

The Uiougbt slung me. A night’s rest would bo but nio- 
inentaiy relief, if my poverty was to drive mo away the 
next morning. Some means must be devised to avert 
such misery, and, if jiossible, to prove my resfiectahility, 
1 hastened out, and paced the dark street until a tw ink¬ 
ling ray brought me to the window of a largo shop. I 
looked in ; its multifarious piles bespoke it the store¬ 
house of some village inoiiev -maker. An old gray-headed 
man, with spectacles re.stiiig uporr a rather large nose, 
was poring' ever his day-book or ledger by the aid of a 
farthiug dip, whose tniligbb throw thegrc.atcr part of the' 
largo room into an siwful gloom. All wiibur was as still 
as the pillowed glade of a deep-robed forest at luidiiight, 
when the laxy winds have suivk to sleep. This, thought 
I, is the plaee wherein to eifoet my barter. I approached 
the old man, and asked, with all the politeness tliat my 
cmbattas.nuent could afford, “if he would favour me with 
change for two ftrlhings!” This dealer in all sorts, 
whose name was .Tones, was reputed doubly c^ircful in 
guarding against loss is this world’s dealings. He was 
scrupulously nice In all accounts of profit and loss; and 
ill my case he could not see that a fraction of advantage 
was to bu miined by the accouuuo^tion .After a long 
paiU!^ he declined the favour, saying, “ 1 would rather 
keep my halfpenny.” I was rather anxious for the ex¬ 
change. To exitose my poverty was not, under present 


clrcumstoaces, a thing to he proud of, so again 1 mo^stly 
pressed for the change. “Are they good ones I!’ cau¬ 
tiously asked the old sugar-plum. The answer was 
“ Yes.” “ Well,” said he, “ I must try; but I do not see 
what 1 am going to get by you: but 1 suppose you must 
have the halfpenny. 1 hope 1 am not going to do myself 
any harm by this transaction.” 1 thanked him, buttoned 
down tho money, and hastened back to “my inni” 

Tbo landlady was a nice, cozy woman. She sat down 
with them by the fire, snuffed the candle, and talked of 
the stage—but not eneouragiiigly: tho very reverse. The 
poor players began to tremble as they thought of their 
reckoning; and the husband, in his alarm, introduced the 
subject of his skill in stencilling, and gave himself an 
excellent character as an artist. ■■ Before bedtime, I had 
the pleasure of receiving an order from her to “ slap-dash” 
her pkrlour. 'J'ircd hones avaunt 1 (he lodgings are 
already paid; yes, and a smell of the frying chu]), to be 
purchased out of thesur{>lus money, is already expanding 
our collapsed stomachs 1 Wo retired to bed without our 
hostess demanding tho pay; wo slept comfortably, and 
dreamed of bacon and tca-cakcs. 'J'he next morning we 
wore joined by our two comxianinns from lllidworth: the 
sixpence furnished all of ns with an excellent dinner.’ 


'run COCKKOACII on RIIirBOAUI). 

illo.sT people, pjirtienlarly if in warm situations, cither 
from climate or local inllucnec, know something of the 
cuekroaeh; yet though fwstered by its invasions, they 
niny be unacquainted with some Mrtious of its history. 
At the risk of rejivating what may be more or less known, 
I shall venture a brief detail of iiiy own observations, 
during an iU’quaintaneeship of several years, when I 
lin'd in a very populous colony of the insect. 

The family Bhittie, to which the cockroach (IJ. orirn- 
t'llis) belongs, is a very numerous and a very voraeimis 
one; and f first got aeqnainted with tho species on ship¬ 
board, during a lung voyage to the East. 'J'Jie insect is 
of a reddish-brown colour, with a body about nn iiieli 
and a third long, and antenna! somewhat longer, making 
the entire animal about three inches. 'L'hosc who have 
not seen an entire sjiecimcn, m.ay have noticed iHirtiona 
of its legs and wings amongst tlic brown sugar in daily 
use, as it is fond of sweets, and happima sometimes to 
get entombed amongst its food. On first leaving ICng- 
laud, being winter, not a trace of the insect was oii- 
served; but as we drew' near the tropics, a few in the 
evenings began to make their appearance. These had 
evidently been dormant in their liiding-places during 
the many months the vessel lay in dixik, and, reanimated 
by tho increased warmth, now issued forth to resnnie 
their predatory habits. Objects of observation and in- 
tere.st lieing limited at sea, 1 took a fancy to the rearing of 
cockroaches, just as porsons at home, with a wider range 
of choice, take to rabbits or chafflnehes, or as Baron 
Trenck ilid to bis solitary spider. My warren or cage 
consi.sbsd of a large jelly-pot covered with muslin, so as 
to permit inspection, butpreTCntescape. Here I reared 
many from the ogg to maturity, and had them cou- 
Btantly for several yea« under my eye. 

Tile female, which is somewhat stouter and shorter than 
tlio male, aftei- expelling the egg, carries it some days 
about with her, fixed to the abdomen, ere she glues it 
up in some comer to be hatched. A new-laid egg 
requires six or seven weeks for this purpose, and then 
gives birth to fourteen or sixteen young ones. The egg 
itself is about a third of an inen long, of a compressed 
cylindrical form: it has a serraturc along one side, which 
opens at the proper time for tho escaw of tile young 
brood; and the beads of the young are all plsced towardU 
it in a double row. After impregnation, rhe first egg is 
deposited in the course of eight %r ten days, and the 
female continues every eight or ten days thereafter to 
deposit fruitful eggs for many months. If kept apart 
when arrived at maturity, siie layS no eggs. At the end 
of six or sqven weeks, according to the shite of tlve wea¬ 
ther, the eggs are hatched, and the larire liberated from 
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tliuirViiclcMure. Tliey aro then about the aiae of a lint- 
sued, n<liitish, seml-pelluciil, and exceedingly tender, ao 
.13 to be destroyed by the slightest touch. They have 
black eyes, and a darkish dull spot on the aMomcn. 
In a few lioiirs the skin liardens, and darkens in colour, 
from etcain-colour to chestnut and deep bro^vn, when 
the young insect runs nimbly about in quest of food. 

Like idl the lrll)e, when in this the larva state, they 
. 1 TC, as they grow, under the necessity of casting their 
skins; and this curious process I have often observed 
and admired. The animal retires to souie quiet corner, 
iiw.iy from its fellows, and fixes itself in .a depending 
position by its binder cliiwa. Remaining motionless 
fi-r a few minutes, it begins to swallow air, and goes 
on doing this to such an extent, tliat its skin, no 
longer able to withstand the bursting pressure, splits 
open .along the tliorax or back. After the exertion tlius 
used, it is forced to rest a wliilc, when commencing 
alVeal), it manages to wriggle its head and fore p.ivt of 
tile body out at the opening j the antenme next follow to 
tiieir very tips, then the legs, one after another, 1o the 
e.ifremity of the claws, so that when completely extri¬ 
cated, tile exnvia or cast skin is the exact counterpart 
of tlic animal it covered. Wlieu thus quit of its old 
covering, it suspends itself to it, comiiletely exhausted, 
by the anal appendages. In this condition it is soft, 
wliitc, and licipless; and if found by its npighiiours, 
very apt to lie eaten up. It, however, speedily regains 
strengtli; and its first net, on finding itself able, is to 
turn round and eat up the softer |iorlions of its old skin. 
A new skin speedily begins to encrust it, inrreasing in 
strength as it deepens in eolour, till in a lew liours it 
ji'issusscs strength and eolour equal to the one it lias 
shed. As the ^dy in tiic ineantinie is still enlarged by 
the swallowed air, tile new skin partakes of tliat enbirge- 
meut; and when tlic insect’s stoinaeli has disgorged ]r.s 
windy contents, these are repbiccd liy more solid material, 
in the shape of food. How often the skin is slied and re¬ 
newed during the l.irvu state of the aiiitnnl J w-as unable 
io determine, but tlic wdiolb time occupied from hatcli- 
iiig to maturity is from ten to sixteen inoiitlis. Abun- 
(lunee of food and warmtli expedite, and ojiposite circuni- 
stiinccs retard, the final idiange. At the iicnultimiite, or 
Iasi siiedding of tiie skin 1ml one, tile insect of course 
]ia.<ises from the larva to the pupa state; but as is the 
ease witli many otliers of the tribe, there is no poi-eep- 
tible diflereneo lietweeii tlie two, unless it be a little in 
])iiiut of sixe; and at tlic last shedding, wlieii the pupa 
passes into the imago or perfect stale, llic dificreuuo at 
first, seems as little, tor the new wings are scarcely'notice¬ 
able. rumpled ui> on its Uii'k. These, however, soon 
unfold, expand, and licconie strong, so that, in tiie space 
of li.ilf an linur, tiie animal so fuTiiislicd assumes a very 
diflierent aspect. I have stated tliat tlie insect in all its 
Stages is of a deep ruddy brown colour, but occasionally 
a pupa may be seen beautifully speckled with interposed 
markings of pale yellow. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which elapsed from 
the period of hatching to that of maturity, and the small 
apparent number that at first made tliei'r appearance on 
board, yet in little more than a year our vessel was 
literally swarming; and it may well bo imagined tliat 
matters did not amend in this res{>eet daring tlie other 
two years of our voyage, -They proved exceedingly 
annoying to us inmates of the ‘ wooden walls,’ from 
their voracity, filUiiness, and noisome smell, us no place 
on board was sacred from their intrusion; and where 
tlie large ones could not enter, the little ones crept in. 
Wherever we went, above, below, to the hold or the 
mast-head, there might some of their number be seen. 
They usuiJly crawled about quietly during tlie day, or 
kept ont of sight in their hidiogplaces, but at night¬ 
fall exhibited their fuS fiirce, and issued fortli * fn ulmah 
and naiums’ At times during the nighIL and even some¬ 
times during the day, the males, as if by one consent 
and impulse, bounced forth, flutt^ing their wings, and 
scampering along in irregular raus and shcnl; flights, 
striking one id the face, and crawling over bis ebthes, 


,up his coat-sleevcs, and trousers. At these times tliey 
seemed perfectly iiiditlerent about their personal safety, 
and could be caught and killed witliout trouble. After 
heing_ about a couple of years at sea, my bed cabin was 
ro grievously infested with tlieir swarms, that f at* 
tenqited to lessen their nunilKO's by trapping and killing 
tlicm. For this purpose I took a water ewer and baited 
it withalltile treacle in its bottom-, for of all sweets, and 
this in particular, tliey are exceedingly fond; and at¬ 
tracted by it during the night, tliey dropped in to satisfy 
tlieir apjieiite. Gnee in, they could not agaiu clamber 
up the steep, smooth sides of the vessel, and in this 
manner I had it filled, night after night, witliin two 
iiiclies of tliotop; yet notwitlisianding the thnus.inds 
tlius eii’.iglit and destroyed, I found tlic task n fruitless 
one, for there was no perceptible diminution of their 
iinniliers. I liail also a tame snijie wliie.li lived entirely 
or iMckroaclic.s, cateliiiig and gobbling them doivn with 
gre.it e.'cjii-rtiiess; hut they at last repaid the favour 
in kind, liy lasteiiiiig on its breast when asleep, and 
eating the llesli oif its Imiii'.'. 

For food the eockroaclies scarcely refuse anytliiiig: 
in the itestriictioii of books they .ire not inferior to the 
(ioths and Vaiidais; and all sorts of paper, written and 
dean, e.xeept brown, afford them a iiic.il. The best 
metluMl of preserving hooks (MiKi-icd to tlieir ravages, is 
to covei’ them witli clean washed cotton or linen doth, 
which they will not toudi; hut if soiled with anytl(ia|f 
edible, tliey will gnaw' it through in the soiled spots. 
Cork they like very well, and are not averse to rotten 
wood, especially if impregualed willi oil, though the 
pure oil itself they do not touch ; casks of oil have been 
lost by Ihcir {lerforations tliroiigh the softer portions of 
the wood; and in fact nil sorts of casks arc liable to be 
ill ns uni'crenioninnsly tapficd, if the contents suit tlieir 
palates. 'J'iiey will make a meal oif salt meat, if lioihsi, 
and .iro very fond of fresh, but iinlccd n-fusc no sort of 
animal matter tlieir teeth ean giiiiw, and these are ims.e 
of the softest; evcii birils’ skins, smeared with arseiiicid 
soap, they will greedily devour, as I found to my cost. 
Uiseuits arc their delight, and they waste more than 
they oat; for not only do they drill them in holes, but 
smut them all over: so bad did our bread latterly be- 
eomc from tins cause, that absolute want alone could 
have forced us to use it. Leatlicr-coiercd trunks are 
stripjHil by tbeiii m a short time, and shoes pierced 
into holes; they drink ink, devour vellum, and batten 
on the ordure of fowls. A bit of Iheir feUowg atibrds 
a high relisli, and one is no sooner wounded, and unable 
to defend itself, tlian he is lugged away and cateu up; 
but worse than all thi.s, they attacked even us, the 
lords of creation, and frequently, during sleep, ate our 
flesh to the bone. Though no exposed part in free 
from tlieir depredations, yet they are more particularly 
disposed to attack the poiiita of the fingers aitjoiu- 
ing the nails, wlierc they nibbib aw'ay the slcin to the 
quick. 'I’hey have tlieir own likings too, and prefer 
certain individuals to others : so timt while same have 
nothing to fear, others cannot fall asleep with any patt 
of their )ierson exposed witliout sustaining injury i^m 
their piucers. Gften have 1 seen oiir cliief officer get 
up in the morning with Ids neck and ears clotted with 
gore, whilst our third officer was scarcely if ever mo¬ 
lested by them. 

A ship much distressed by scurvy once put into 
Ouiini, part of whose crew, poor wretches, half dead 
iu their hainmorks, had their limbs literally eaten by 
cnckroaches in holes to the bones; and a few who had 
died unoliserved, or been gnawed to deatli, wet© taken 
out with the flesh half devoured. Great guns hdve been 
entered iu logbixiks as ‘ destroyed by cockroaches,* 
and the sailors declare that they eat the edge off titclr 
laxors! The damp sea air and salt water had no doubt 
corroded the former into holes, where tiie insects found 
refuge; and licking the oil off the edge of the latter, 
they probably left a little moisture instead, which soon 
roughened and blunted the initnuneut. 

Cjockroaches, Uke all other aniimds, have their cne- 
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I mic^ i probably tlic most destractive of these is man, 
i for the sailor abhors them, and alirays endeavours to 
! kill as many as he can. They have perhaps next in 
order several of the ichneumons— species of flies that, 
i like the cuckoo, are not at the tnnihlc to hatch their 
i own younpr, hut force thig office upon others, at the ex- 
I pense of Uicir own natural brood. ' Many cuckroaehu.s’ 
cjtgs arc thus pierced by the ovipositor of two sorts of 
tills fly, a small and a large one. Of the former, in¬ 
stead of a brood of fourteen or sixteen young cock- 
roiudics, 1 have counted as many as one buiidreil and 
seventy-one in a single egg; of the latter tliero are never 
mure than one. The grub.s of these iclincuinons of 
course feed on the contenls of the egg, which sustains 
them till ready for their clningu to the perfect or insect 
state, when they pierce the shell and take wing. 


'.■■1 


EASY WAV OF CAIMI.VC OK UlSINO FIVJJ VEAIIS OF LIKE. 
Karly rising hss huen often extolled, and extolled in 
vain; for peo)>le Ihink that an hour’s .additional sk-c|> is 
very comfortable, and can make very little difli'ronec- .after 
all. Bat an hour gained or wasted every day natkes a 
great dldvrcncc in llio length of our lives, wliieli we ni.ay 
SCO by a very siinplc calciilatiun. Eirst, we will say that 
the average of mankind spend Id hmini of every "Jl awake 
and employed, and I! in bed. Now, eaeh jear having 
days, if a diligent jierBon abstract from sice)! 1 hour daily, 
he Icngtlicns his year Him hours, nr di! da}s of lit hours 
each, the length of a mtkmy day, whieli is what we eall ,v 
day in these r.idcnlations. We will take a periotl of til 
yearn, and see how it may be deerejused or added to hy 
sloth or energy. A person sleeping il lioiir.s u-day lias bis 
full average of 36.1 days in the yeiir, and may therefore be 
wild to etyoy comiiletu his . . . 1(1 years. 

Let him take !) hours’ sleep, and his yc.ar has 
but 343 days, so that he lives only . . 37.1 ... 

IVilli 10 hours in bed, he hits 31.') d.t)s, and his 
life is . . . • ■ • a.li 

In like manner, if the sleep is limited to 7 lionrs, 
our year has 3811 days, and instead of 10, « c 
live . . . . - . I2i ... 

And if f> hours is our allowance of slumber,we 
liavo 411 da)'s in the year, and live . . 


By this we see that in 10 years, 2 hours daily oce.asioii 
either a loss or gain uf fice //mi How mueli might be 
done In this hjiaee! Wliat would we not give at tlie close 
of life for another lease of :> years I And bow bitter the 
refleetion would bo .at such a time, if we rellecled at all, 
that we had wilfully given up this portion of oiir cxisteiieo 
merely that we might lie a little longer in bed in the 
morning! 


VAKIHTIKS OF .MILK. 

As far as wc know, no nation uses the milk of any enmi- 
vnrous aniuiid. I'licrc is no reason for believing that the 
milk of this order of animals would be either disagreeable 
or unwholesome; but the femeity .and restlessness of the 
creatures wilt always present an obsUcIo to the experi¬ 
ment. The different milks of those animals with whieli wo 
arc acquainted agree in their chemic.d qualities, .and is 
confirmed by the fact, that other anim.als besides man can 
be iiourisUed in infancy by tlio milk of very distinct sjiocies. 
liats and leverets«llave been suckled by eats, fawii.s by 
ewes, foals by gnats, and man, in all stages of bis existence, 
lias been nnnrisUed by the milk of various animals, except 
the carnivorous. The milk of the marc is inferior in oily 
matter to that of the cow, but it is said to eontain more 
sugar, .and other salts. The milk of tlie owe is a.s rich as 
that of the cow in oil, but contains less sugar than that of 
other animals. <3ieesc made of ewe milk U still made in 
England and Scotland, hut it is gradually being disused, 
.'fho milk of tho ass amiroachca that of human milk in 
Several of its qualities. To thisrcsouiblancc it owes Us nse 
by'invalids in xiulmonary complaints, but it h.asno parti- 
oalar virtue to recommend its prefereuoe, and is only pre¬ 
scribed by nnrses. Goat's milk pcrlmps stands next to 
that of tile cow in its qualities; it is mceb used in 8ou(bei-n 
It affords excellent cheese and butter, its cream 
b^bk'Hbli, and more copions than that from cowa Omel's 
l^lK la'employed in Cliina, Africa, and, in short, in all 
;i|iahs.,ebuutiies vfhero the animat flonrishes. It how- 
i^ier,' pobr in every resiieet, but still, beihg milk, it is 


• 1 

faivaluablo where butter is not to be procured. TIk.v milk i 
of the BOW rOsombles that of the cow, and is nsed^it Cun- ! 
ton and other parts of Chbia. Tho milk of tho bufiiilo is | 
also like that of the cow, though the two animals belong to | 
diffcrcut s|ieciea. Every piepanotion of milk, and every ; 
separate ingredient of it, is wholesome : milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, skimmed milk, huttcr- 
milk, &a. Butter-milk and whey will undergo a spon- 
tiincnns vinous feruientation, if kept long eiiongli, and 
alexilinl can bo distilled from it. The Tartars, it is well 
known, prepkte large quantities of spiiituous drink from 
marc’s millv.— Laiui/^s iVo/es f>/'« T*avelU'r. 


S O N N K T. 

TO I.-. OimiSTMAS. 

ifii e cnrlli Ls silent, anil the winlei- air 
Kiillen wiLli snows and Htorms; tlie cliill nialii wind 
VVillicrs with Hcaffand soom whnto'ir behind 
Lags of the faded year in wondhind bare. 

Of all tho glorious company that there 
(If timers once fiaimtoil, none now shine for thcc; 

Blidw ly they ielt thcc, for so friends will flco 

tVlieii friends most need tlinni. illust man, tlicii, despair ? 

No! for 1 sec through God's nnciirtaincil shy 
(liioniiigH of w-orlds which have no winter, night, 

Soi row, nor cluingc! I hear the angeb cry, 

Lite brot1icr.s, unto weary men of wo— 
jtnd weary men, wliero'ei' they are, reply— 

‘ A cliild is born ' to oliuiigo nil dark to light, I 

To lirnl the wounded, raise tho weak who fall I I 

dorff to Hod ua high ! nml jttave evat here below 

M. P J. I 


I THE I'lKE. 

! The ]»ikc, ninnmoiily called Jack when under three or 
: I'eiir piiunds in wcigiit, is a weil-knuwii fish—like many tif 
' us, better known than Imstcd or treated. He i.s a gi-eedy, 
unsociable, (ymnnieal savage, and is hivtcd like a Bluebeard. 
I'.veryhiiily girds at liiin with- spear, gaff, iiook, net, snare, 
and even with powder and shot. lie has not a friend in 
the world. The liotvible gorge book is esiiceially invented 
for the torriicnl of bis maw, Notwitbstanding, he fights 
bis way vigoroiisly, gi'ows into immense streiigtli despite 
liis many enemies, and lives longer than bis givaiest foe—- 
man. His voracity is unlionndcd, and like the most ae- 
cidiqilislied eorpornte ufliccr, he is nearly ornnivuruiis, bis 
paliite giving the prti'erenee, however, to fi.sli, flesh, and 
i'owl. Dyspepsy never interferes with his digchtiou; and | 
be possesses a quality that would have been v.aluahle at Ui 
Triippe -be can fast williont inoonvcniencu for a se'nnigbt. 
Ho e.in gorge liimself then to beyond the gills without the 
sliglile.st derangement of the sloraach. lie is shark and 
ostrich eombined. His body U comely to look at; and if 
111 - could bide liis head—by no means a diminished oiu,— 
bis green and silver vesture wonld attract many admirers. 
Ills intemperate habits, however, render him an ohjoot of 
disgust and dread. He devours hk own children; but 
strange to say, likes better (for eating) the children of bis 
tieigbl^rmrs. Ilo.at spoils bis appetite, cold sbiu-pens i|.; uud 
tills very day (30tb December 1846) a friend has sent me 
a gormandising specimen, cauglit by an armed gudgeon 
amidst the ice and snow of the Thames near Marlow. I 
envy the pike’s constitution.— IlaiMoeitc of Atyliae). 

THE BLECTROTYW!. 

We owe. to Professor Daniel], the author of the sns- 
taiiiing hattory, the discovery of the principle of electro- I 
metallurgy; to Mr C. J. Jordan, the anther of the cuijeat | 
XiuhlisUed account on the subject in this country, tup in- ' 
ventiott of the application of that prinriple to practical - 
purposes in the arts, known as the electrotype; and to Mr ; 
Thomas Spencer the earliest inix>roVement in ibe means of . 
obtaining easta.by the new proocss. But this account only i 
applies to England; it is ondi^led that the earliest prae- ! 
tieal results were obtained hy M. J; cobi of St Petersburg. | 
Mex'hankf Mm/atine Jbr June. j 
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(.O.NIH:CTi;i) HV WIU-I.VM AND HOnKUT CUAMIIHRS, UDITORR OF ‘ rilAMllUnS'.-? INFoUll ATIOX FOrt 
Tim J’liOl'U:,' ‘ CUAMHUH.VS Dinif'ATtONAL COl'RSIO/ .Vo.. 


\o. li.Ji;. Xkw SiiuiKs. SATrUPAY, 

A TKll- TO THE WYE AXD SOUTH WAl.E.S. 

! Wk liinl hitoly thp pleasure of nia'Uiii)' a flj'iti" visit to 
I till- West of Eiijil.’ind .Hid a portion of Soutli Walos. 

I IK vimsIiirc, !W far .as Torquay, mo tried in tlio first 
! iili.i-e ; imt reiielled by tliu Iiiirnidity of tlio uliniate, 
i uc were fain to seek sutisliiiic, and a dry atninsjiliere, 

I on llie qretn and ineturesqiie banks of llio Wye. No 
I mail M'lio lias not been in Herefordsliire ean bo said 
i to li.ive .seen England; but to bo seen rightly, it should, 

, if po.'-silile, bo visited in May, when tlio blossom of its 
■ orehards, and the rieh green of its ineadoivs, present the 
1 efleet of a universal ganleii. N'ot only is the eoiintr}’ 
beaiitifnl in itself, but its n]ipro.aehes arc charming. 

I Wliat a lino thing i.s the lung winding vale of Stroud, 
i M'ilh its sprinkling of white ladtngo.s among tlie trees, 

I and fields to the top.s of the hills—a seeiio in vrhieh is 
li!i]ipily blended niniinfietiiring industry with rur.al j 
imagery! Through this valo a hraiieh of the (1 rent 
WestiTii carries ns onward to (lloueester, where we liid 
adieu to tlie rail, ami take eoaeli travel. 

r hail been several times in tiloiieester previously, 
but bad not, till now, an opportunity of visiting tlie 
ealhedral. It is a building wliose antiquity carries us 
b.aek to the days of tlic West Saxons, and unitc.s 
in its slvlc tlic rounded willi that of tlui lighter and 
more fanciful Norman iire.ii. 1.iikc most of the Eii.glisli 
catliedrals, it siillercd by the eivil wars, and niucli of its 
finer ornanieiital work is irretiicvaldy destroyed. Jjat- 
terly', the interior has been Iriinined a little; and its 
inuiiunieiits seem to be safe from further d.-predalioii. 
liy.far llie finest thing about it is tlic cloisters. These 
form a quadrangular covered walk, entire as it was 
left by tlic }irc-reforniation clergy j and ns sueli. 1 be¬ 
lieve, it is unique in ISritaiii. N'o nreliniolugist should 
pass tbruugli Gloucester witlinut seeing these fumed 
elul.sters. Beneath the choir of the cathedr,al there is a 
mortuary' eliapel. similar to that under the catheBral of 
Glasfpiw. Here we walk in erepuseular aisles among 
heavy rounded pillars, shortened by the aceumuhition 
of damp earth under foot. The largo and dismal vault, 
ivhieh admits of restoration to at least a condition of 
decent cleanliness, is at present employed as a reeep- 
taclo fur skulls, ribs, leg bones, and other fragments of 
iiiortalit.v, thrown .up from the graves in the adjoining 
churchyard. It is a horrible sight. In one heap, I 
should thiuk, there could nut be fewer than twenty 
n.art-loads of bones. The English are a curious p'lople. 
What all uproar sthoy make when a clergyman refuses 
to perform a funeral service at the entombment of their 
relations—with what^ndifrcrcace do they see and hear 
of the grubbing in graveyards, and of supra-terre.strial 
accumulations of mortality like the present! Perhaps 
the exhibition 1 am speaking of helps to make up the 
show of tlie catiiedral, and renders it more worthy of 


the tlio sliillicgs. jnr tarilli wliieh our parly of four 
li.id In pay fi.v admis'.ioii. 

lilouce.stiT is rising as a port for shipping, hv mc.aiia 
of a large caiiiil, eoinu'eling it with tlie Itri.^ud Channel; 

It is also beeomiiig a I't'n.sulerable eentre for railway 
Ir.afiie. When the railway to Hereford is eonipleted, 
the uiiper Wye miiy be easily reaelied by tuuri.sts. To 
earry us weslw.ard to Boss, vi-e jiroeured an open eliaise, 
ami favoured by the fim'st weather, soon reached our 
destiiialioii, si.xteen miles distant-—inlermediateeounlry 
undulating and beaiitifnl. 1{ms.s. where we remained a 
day, oeeiipies a knoll on llie left bank of llie Wye, and 
with its eliiireh .spire, antique galilcs, and one or two 
f.niey turrets, forms a plea.siiig olijeet in tlio landscape. 
'J’iie interior of the town is jnei'ii and irregul.ir, and its 
lanes uonld iii.ake np a first-rate ea.se for sanitarians. 
Alas, .lohii Kyile. thy good deeds, tiioiigh ins]iiriiig 
I'ope, liave faded to iiis[>ire thine own townsnieii! Ami i 
i.s it not something ef a slianie to tliis prettily-.sitnaled j 
town, with its vast eapabilities for iiiiprovenient n''d j 
purification, tliat no new ‘ .M.m of Boss’ siiuuld have . 
arisen to emulate tlie elforls of him from wliom it | 
derives its only elaim to eelebrity? 

At Ross, we took np our quarters at Barrett’s Hotel, 
tlie situation of which, on the high giouinl overlooking, 
on the west, Uie winding.s of the Wve, it would not bo 
easy to iiiateli: the green sylvan eoimtry sjircading 
away in hill and plain j the clear river beneath mirror¬ 
ing the blue .'ky' .and its thin feathery rluiids; the lazy 
movements of a boat in which is .a party of pleasure; 
the Paul-rotterisli herd of cattle browsing on a mea¬ 
dow beyond; the villas and hamlets emhnsomed lu 
trees—all enmpo.se a picture genuinely English. But 
still more Engh»h are the tiistefully-laid-oiit grdVilids 
of the hotel, with tlieir rockery, trim paths, green¬ 
house, patches of llowcrs, and conimudiously - placed 
seats—on oue of which we are enjoying tlio balmy 
evening air, and w'atehing tlie great bro.ad sun as he 
prepares to descend among the Welsh mountains. 
Ailjoiiiiiig these grounds is the churchyard of lloss, 
ami by a pathway in that direction are found some 
pleasing walks across fields :iiid along shady lanes—all 
equally Eiigli.vli. 

Down the Wye, four miles from Knss, and on.the 
opposite side of the river, is situated Goodrich Court, 
the handsome seat of the late Sir Sanincl Meyrick, and 
noted for its cnlleetion of armour and other objects of 
antiquity. Near it, on the top of a crag overhanging 
tlie Wye, is the ruin of Goodrich Castle, whiuh was 
bombarded and destroyed during the civil wars, after 
a long and gallant defence by the Cavalier party. The 
vievy towards Koss from the summit of the ancient 
keep, to which we clambered, is one of the best points 
on the river. Below Goodridi, the banks of the Wya 
improve in picturesque beauty; and at one place they 
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is ffTl^lr:insfyr!nin!; of these ]iriu$( vaters into a pol- 
I'Ueil Jn'w rivers have so niueii reason to com- 

jihiiii i>rniisusaj;e ns the TafT. At Merthyr, where it 
imelit to perform a useful (iiinitary funetion, it is an 
o])ai|ue dirty muss; and this dirtiness never leaves it 
till It pours, after a course of twenty miles, into the sea. 
llinsin|;s of coal and iron mines, and sundry tortiirin^i, 
ill tile iiioteinent of niaehinery, are, it will be eonjeetured, 
the cause of lliis appearance, llesides these unpleasant 
si/'his, there is one more class of objects wliicli help In 
destroy the picluri'sque in Merthyr, Up and down tin* 
vale, .and erowilin;; on the town as if about to bury it, 
aro seen bii|^ banks of black eiinlers and debvi,!, Ilic 
refuse of tbe fiiriiaecs ami mines, locally etdled t'ji. 
'.Vheeled out by tramways, and continually extending? 
its bounds, the tip is qradually eoveriiipr llic face of 
every liill and iield. (irccii meadows and licdserow* are 
disapiK'ariiiK under the eniliankmeiits; every¬ 

where the heaps of black sterile tip wrap nature in an 
everlasting shroud.* 

We visited, and were eoiiducteil over, the f’yfarllifi 
works, close to tlie town ; and also the .Dowluis works, 
« hi.-h are situated at a distance of two miles above— 
neatly the whole way to the last-mentioned being lined 
with w'orkinen’s dwellings. 'I'lii' operations need no 
particular deseriptinn. 'J’lie only thing n"w to me was 
the lioi-blast apparatus. Instead of eoM air Ix'iiig 
hltnvn into the furnaces, as w.as till lately the ease, a 
powerful steiun-eiigine is employed to fore'’ air into a 
'■peeies of oven, where, being heated to a high degree. 
It proceeds Ihrongli pipes into the fiimiiees, by wliieli 
greater edicaey is given to the process of sinelfing 
and w'orking the rude masses of metal. Krom ore to 
i !’.e linished manufacture, the iron ••nos tlirnugh seve¬ 
ral slinres, the last thing done being to draw it into 
shape between gnuived rollers. Uar irnti, long rods for 
nails and holts, and rails, are among the articles pro- 
dneed. The making of a railway rail, from the time it 
i.s a I'ongli mass till it i.s drawn out and laid on the 
tlior Anislied, costs only fiij> or tlirec minutes. Ilalf- 
dres.secl, with liegrinied perspiring fiu’es, eiuih handling 
a jiair of long pincers, or toiling witti long pokers in 
the fiercely - lilazing furnaces, the men employed at 
these works lahonr with a diligence which seem.s to he 
.■dini'.it sujicnialurnl. It is a dreadful struggle. Uxi 
exiiiiusling to he long sn.stuiiied, and therefore relays of 
men shift cv.Ty .‘■ix or eight iui'.irs. ‘ The make of blast¬ 
furnaces,’ says the authority already qnofed, ‘varies 
gre.illy, according to eircum.stances, and according to 
the quality of inm produced. Thus a furnace that will 
make ISli tons of forge iron, is nut capable of prinlueing 
more than sixty-five tons of foundry iron. Tiiii average 
make of pig-iron at Diiwlais, where no foundry iron 
in in.idc, nmounts, we bc’lieve, to between BO.iMIO and 
HT.lKlO tons jaT annum; fhe average make of jiig-iroii at 
Cyl irlliiii and llirwain sunicwtiat exceeds riO.lKKi tons.' 
Stalionlshire and Scotch iron are imported to a small 
extent, to 1« used in some instances as a mixture. No 
yon i.s produced lit for cutlery or tools; all iJ of a 
coarse nature. At Dowlais, 1 was informed that the 
eoiiKiimption of coal amounted to I7(M) tons daily. Sir 
Cliir gives the fidlowing statement us to wages in 
1847:--' (tolliers earn from TL.S to L.5, 10s. per month, 
averaging about Jj.I per week; miners cam about Itis. 
l>er week; furnace-men at the blast-furmoi-es, I'.Os. to 
30s.; liners and puddlcrs, from S.is. to .35s.; bailers, front 
gOi. to 4.5s., averaging .30.«.; rollers, from 25s. to, in a 
few ense.s, I.,.5, averaging to about .50s. per week. The 
Mverngc earnings are considerably reduced through the 
lull country of Glamorgan and Sluumoiithshires by in- 
tctniH’rance, which leads to much loss of time.’ 

The larger proportion of the workmen are Welsh, 
and acciirdingly tlie Vtiglsh language is generally spoken, 
though large niimbors, here iw elsewhere, apeak also 

* Ily ronimlni! the »iil, .anil nftcrwaKls placInR it on the Icvellerl 
’.iiriaue nf tliii tip, inlglit not n gisid purjioso twscrvixt: tlw inakiitg, 
for example, of garrtons for the workmen t 


English. That Welsh should still he a prevalent tongue, 
must ho considered a serious evil. Eor anything I 
know', it may he tlie most ancient and ci>i)'''n8 languago 
in the world, but it nixpi, .iionahly retards the moral 
ami s/vial aiivaiicenieiit (if the iwoplc; and it would 
h-ive been well for Wides. ns it would have been I'or the 
Highlands, that its aboriginal ('eltie had lung ago given 
M .ly before modern Engl iaii. (‘.niiM-rved in tlieir i>riniitive 
jirejudices and sn|viratitious, the Itniir Welsh are with 
itifliinilty innveil to adopt eiiliglitcneil usages. It is nmus* 
iiig to hear (,f schools in whicli cliildren are tiiight to 
repeat Englisli lessons without uiulerstiiii.ling a word of 
wtint they arc reading; lint wlieii such lliin"s arc heard 
of in eoii'iection ivitii the church services, they are soinc- 
lliing wor'-e than protcsijiio. Ill a rural district where 
I resided for a lew days, the clerk of the p.iri.'.li eoull 
make the re.^jionscs in t!i" service only’ by rote. On the 
late oeeasieii of a new and special priiyr being issued, 
he could net, after a two hours’ liainmering liy tlie 
elcrgyni.an, lio ni-,de to read or follow it; .and the divine, 
as a last resource, irnineed a penlleiiian of the m.igh> 
bourhood to nndeiti'k'. tl,.. olliec of clerk when this 
particular ]ira\ cr Ciiiiie I ■ In; utteri rl I What would he 
thought ill Seotliiiid of a pari.s1i precentor not being 
able to read? or of a elnireh, such as I virilcd in one 
part of the eonntry, freiii tlie futids of which a number 
of clergymen draw a reveiuii', and wliicli ytt, is hoiionrcd 
with a service only otic day in lh'> year? Tlicse are pain¬ 
ful things to reilect upon; and, united with the recent 
evidence, as laid before parliameiit, on the slate of morals 
.and cdiicatinn in Wales, demonstrate the utter hollow¬ 
ness and iiKtflieacy of the system of polity which li.as 
fur centuries ntilieteil this lino seetiiiii of tlie United 
Kingdom. The (’linre)i is said to be at length rousing 
from its I'Wpiir, hut. i.s it not too late? liverywliere one 
goe.s in U'ales, le' see.s the chapels of dissenters, without 
whose vigil int labours, it is iieknowledgeil, there einild 
have lieen in many placi’s no pulilie prufessinii of ('iiris- 
tianity for the mass of the ii'ipnhition. Sneli at leasi 
IS distinctly said of Merthyr liy Mr l.iiijten in his rejiort 
respecting the town ; and eonsideriiig the low stale of 
ednearioi’, with the general absence of a superior class 
in the freiit feats of iiiamifacturmg industry, the won¬ 
der i«, that the iieojde helnive. so well ns they do. The 
cemeniing clement in their social state seems te lie 
inoiK y —tile receipt of wci kly gains; and wliiie this lasts, 
not mneli is to he feared. Hiii it may be regretted that 
till’ enormous aiima paid and received in anil about Mer¬ 
thyr should eoine to so little good. 'I'he houses of the 
workmen, whii;h generally open to the street, have a 
clean and neat appenranei ; but they are said to be over¬ 
crowded, and the family means .are ineeonomieidly ex- 
jH’iiiled. Much. 1 was told, is .’.qnaiidered on g.ay and 
expensive female dress tor the sake of Sunday slgiw; 
and the inordinate di inking of tea, purehafed mostly on 
credit from hawkers, is de.ieribed ns a prevalent cause 
of impuveri.^lnnent. la the gossipping tea meals the 
men do not participate; and when they return home, 
and find nothing te share with their family, they are 
‘ the more ready' to resort to the puldie-house.’’ On 
Saturdays and Sundays there is a good deid of heavy 
drinking, and drunken brawls are frequent. It will 
seareely he ertdited that in Merthyr there is no 
savings’ bank, in which the savings of the thrifty 
might Ik- deposited. ‘ Formerly there, was one, lint the 
manager ran away, and carried Tj.20ll(l m depo«its*off 
with him ; and the efliict of this liras lias opiTuted very 
unfavourably on the people.’ Why is there not a 
nntiinial security savings’ bank in the place? or why 
do not the employers anile to estabh.sh and guarantee 
such ail institution ? We may, however, ns pertinently 
ask, why the employers take so little trouble to culti¬ 
vate humanising fcc’Iings in their men, and give thent 
ncitlrar libraries nor read ing-rooms ? * To provide for the 
education of the young, there are no schools of public, 
institution c.\cept Sir John Guest’s at Dowlais, and tho 
National Stdiools at M^thyr. Eor the children of the 
men emi>loyed at the Cyforthfu, Plymouth, and Een-y- 
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Dfirren works, no provision has liitherto been made, 
further tlian some trifling subscriptions by tlie pro¬ 
prietors to the National Schools.’ When tliis was 
written by Mr Liiigen, an effort, lie says, was making. 
1 (lid nut hear that it had sensibly altered the situation 
of aifiiirs. Where there are suliools connected with 
iron works, they are supported by compulsory stoppages 
from the men, whether they have families or not. 
Besides the objectionabiciiuss of 1111.1 iir.-ictii.'P, it says 
little for the considerate benevolence of the employers, 
one of whom, an abscntcc«l was told, makes upwards of 
a hundred thousand pounds annually by liis works, and 
is reckoned as worth a couple of millions of money. 

So ends my chit-cliat on Merthyr-Tydvil. From 
this scat of energetic imlnstry, we proceeded by rail¬ 
way down the vale of the 'I'afl' to Cardiff—a line of 
communie.ation wliicb offers an iinmediate outlet to the 
great iron trade of the district. Cardiff is also pretty 
much a creation of recent times. Until not long ago a 
poor Welsli town, it has arisen, under tlic fostering c.are 
of tlio late Manjnis of Bute, to lie a large, elieerful. and 
prosperous seaport. Cardiff Castle, a modern mansion 
built witbin the grounds of an ancient fortniiee. may be 
said to form the kernel of the town; and here the late 
marriuis died, lamented by the whole population. Wlint 
this nobleman did from liis own private rosoureca exceeds 
in m.ignitude any private undertaking in the United 
Kiiigdum, the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals excepted. 
Onming a large open moor between tlie town and tlic 
sea, lie, with tlic aid of an act of parliament, eau-sed a 
largo portion of tlic land to bo made into n series of wet 
docks, fit for tlie reception of vessels of all classes. 
These docks, extending about a niilu in length, and 
eiitiited by lea-gates forty-five feet wide, liaving a deptli 
of loVcnteon feet at neap, and tliirty-two feet at spring 
tides, present an imposing spectacle of siiipping. Along 
one side runs the railw.iy from Mcrtliyr, and by this 
means the manufactured iron is transferred at once to 
tile vessels which arc to carry it to all parts of the 
world. ‘ The outlay in money on the whole of tlic 
works has, it is understisid, exceeded 1,..'300,000; to 
which should be added tlie value of the ground, and 
of tlie lime and stone, and piles, all of which bilongcd 
to the marquis.’ 1 could not observe without regret 
Uiut between tlie ducks and the sea tlicrc exists at low 
water an extensive tract of sludge, coiiiposcd of tlie 
matter with which tlie Bristol Channel is in all its 
conditions charged, and throagh wliieli a passage for 
vessels will require to be artificially maintained. 

1 have little farther to say regarding our excursion. 
From Cardiff we proceeded across a pretty piece of 
low-lying country to Newport, a considerable town on 
tlie ilsk, where large sliipiueiits are lu.adc from tlic 
Moiviiuutl).sliirc iron-works. By a screw-propelled 
steamer, mure swift than pleasant, we were carried 
across to Bristol i:i tlie space of less tliun two ]iour.s. 

V. C. 


A HONEYMOON IN 184i5. 

Onr of my friends, who had never arrived at doing 
anything, from having been for the last ten years in a 
happy sUte of expectation of a consulship in the East, 
made up liis mind sonic time siuee to settle in Paris, 
lie is yet young, and much given to day-dreams. How- 
cve», tliougli he passed for somewhat of a visionary, be 
was taken up seriously by a banket in tliat matter-of- 
fact region the Bonnie: the worthy gcntleniBn having 
ascertained that my A-icnd Henri Dcimaaures had some 
hundreds of acres of land in Beitiice and Normandy on 
whieli to build his castles in the air. He was a romantic 
visionary, but yet a landed proprietor. 'Hie banker, 
after a whole night spent in convincing himself tliat his. 
daughter must lie hapfiy with such a uian-^a conclusion 
Jic arrived at by a process of adding, multiplyinK, and 
aubtracting—consented to bestow her hand upon him. 

MadeinoiseUe Matilda Hoffman was not merely a 
yoUiig lady wrapped up in btaik-nc^s or cased in I 


bullion; she had, on the contrary, in the ntmiv'ynere 
of the three per cents., imbibed somewhat of tbe ac'rial 
grace of nature and poetry, 'riie chink of tlie guineas 
liad not prevented her iiearing tlie airy voices tiint in 
every varied tone—but all soft, sweet, elieering—whisper 
tlie young heart, and fill its spring-time with delight. 
The dari^ dull, close house in which she lived had not 
sliut out from her all fairy visions of the 

—. ‘ Gay lavatnivs of tha elomont. 

That in the cnlniim af the rainbow live. 

And play in the plighted cleudi<.' 

And thus when my friend spoke to her a language not 
very usual bcfire tlie 2dth of I'chruiiry, till wliicli epoch 
nothing was more rare than a union of hearts, it was 
little wonder that she listened to it, tlicn learned to love 
it nwd iiim wlio spoke it. 

Tlic only unions taking place of late in Franco were 
marriages between rank and ready money—between 
positiun .and pelf. Nor, incredible as it may seem, was 
tills oltogetlier to Ixi laid to the vliarge of too cruelly- 
prudent pajias ' and' miiinnins; for tlie young ladies 
tiiemselvcs liiul mure than tlieir full sliare of tlie fault. 
A rage fur titles, or a passion for gold, possessed every 
he.art, and Iind dispelled all tlie delightful illusions, all 
tile bright-glowing romance of life. It is nut long since 
I lieanl a young creature, wiio had scarcely seen seven¬ 
teen times tile budding of tlie liawlhorii, say in confi¬ 
dence to a friend, * I will marry no man that is not 
cither a nobleman or a stuckbniker;’ wliile tlie friend 
on lier part reciprocated tlie trust reposed in licr by a 
wliis]iered determination ‘ never to marry any one but a 
prince or a banker.’ But Matilda Iloffiiiaii troubled not 
herself cither about the titles her Henri had not, or tlic 
money that he bad : she was in love, just as tlie young 
were wont to be in tlie Golden Age. She was deligliti d 
to find that lie did iiotbing, could do nothing, and 
wanted to do notliing. * At all events,’ she said to her¬ 
self, ‘ lie will nut imiiinre me in a bank ; and wc can go 
where we like, free to love and live for each other.’ 

It is but due to iny friciifi Delniasurcs to say that be 
was quite ready to live for lier. Matilda Iluflman bad 
suddenly siiuiie out uiKin liim as the visible image of 
his beau-ideiil of grace, goodness, and luveliiies.s—as 
his taste personified. Tlic matter was soon settled, 
and tlic marriage li-vcd to take place on the 24tli of 
Fi bruary. 

Ou tlic evening of the 2.1d, after repeated calls, we at 
length succeeded in finding the mayor at home. Wliilst 
the young lady was signing the necessary dueunieiits, 
tile functionary entertained her with a lecture on poli¬ 
ties and morality. He did nut find it a very difSeult 
matter to iirovc to her satisfaction tliat a guveniment 
whicli tliui sanctioned love by marriage was the best 
i.f all possible governments, in the best of all possible 
worlds, and might defy any attempt to subvert it. 
On leaving the mayoralty-house, however, neither M. 
Muffiiian, the bridegnwm, nor the witnesses, could find 
tlieir icarriages, AVliilst tlie mayor, in all the loyalty of 
his triroloured scarf, liad been proving that there was 
nothing serious in tliis ebullition of boys' and sucking 
children, the heroic and patriotic gianim had seized 
upon every hackney-tmacb, cub, omnibus, and other 
vehicle to make barricades. 

That night Matilda passed alone in prayer for the 
dying. 'I'lie next day at eleven o’clock Henri Delma- 
snres presented himself at the banker’s in the dress of 
the evening before, which it was evident he hod not 
taken off all night, but with the addition of sabre and 
pistol, and no small quantity of mud. 

‘ But, my dear friend,’ said the banker, without rais¬ 
ing his eyrs from three or four newspapers he hel^ is 
hii hand; ‘ my dear friend, we cannot marry to-day.’ 

Not marry to-day! Wio Sa^k so? ’ 

‘ Do you not know what has hwpened ?' The people 
have been making barricades. M.' Mol6 succeeds M. 
Guizot; M. Thiers succeeds M, Mole ; M. OdillonBurrot 
is in place of- I forget whom—hot m matter—the 
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peo[if(.wilI lonn be in everybody’s place. Jusi; glance 
lit tlicscipapers : really some of tlie predictions are q.uite 
tcrriB’ing.’ 

‘N(>t an instant is to be lost!’ exclaimed Henri. 
• Where is Matilda ?’ 

He hurried to tlic young lady’s room, and found her 
in her wedding-dress. * My own Matilda, liow lovely 
yon are tookiiig 1 But we must hasten to church, for 
in one hour it migiit perlmps be too late. You must 
not leave me longer in this revolutionary torrent tliat 
is carrying all Paris away. See, I have been fighting 
liarii—were I not modest, I.would s.ay ns hard as u 
gamin. To-morrow the republic—but to-day love! ’ 

Tlie terrified girl threw herself into the arms of her 
Henri. ‘ In mercy take me hence; far from tlie world 
if you will; but any whore from hence! ’ 

‘ But, iny love, you must change this dress. We .sliiill 
have to make our way to the cliureh over the barri¬ 
cades.’ 

Iteforc an hour had elapsed, the cure of the parisli 
had pronounced the nuptial benediction in a small 
chapel, the humble walls of whicli were wont to witness 
only the plighted vows of those who had no wealth save 
their strong arms and true he.’irts. 

' Now,’ said Ilenri to Matilda, ' let us leave your 
father to finish his discussion with tlic'curc on tlie 
present state of aflTairs, and let us lly to some steam- 
carriage th,at, swifter than tlie wind, will take us soine- 
where—I care not whither, provided it be to a country 
where we can peacefully enjoy our honeymoon.' 

‘ Suppose we take tlie railway to llimen ? Well do I 
rcniemlier in the woods tliere an old ehatc.an; it was 
cuelianting, dear Ilenri. 1 sjieiit six wet'ks there last 
summer wandering in its groves, with no one to speak 
to but tlie trees. I am only afraid it is too near Paris; 
let us go to the other end of the world.’ 

Ilenri and Matilda were soon on tlieir w'ay to Rouen, 
at the full speed of a train baptised tliat very morning 
‘ the Republic ;’ and tlirougb the window of tlieir car¬ 
riage they were witnesses of tlie general flight iitlest- 
ieg ‘ tho magnifieeiit national co-opcratiuii that bad 
neeepted the new institutions,’ and toe sincerity of the 
adlicsions to the rc]mblic, and evincing the universal 
confidence in the proelaiiiations that order, liberty, and 
equality liad been established. ‘ ilurrali! the dead can 
ride apace,’says the poet Biirgor ; hut fallen courtiers 
can ride still faster. ‘Only look,’ said Matilda, ‘attliat 
servant in livery gallnpping so furiously, that I siioiiid 
not wonder at his outstripping us. Do you sue liiiii?’ 

‘ I sec him,' answered Ilenri: ‘ it is one of tlie ex- 
ministers.’ 

‘ And that poor young woman who is dr.agging her 
feet so slowly along the rough road, and from lime to 
time looking back witli such a terrified air ? ’ 

• I see her,’ replied Ilenri: ‘ she is a princess.’ 

Tims they belield pass along before tlicm all that, 
for nearly twenty years, bad been the court and the 
administration. A d.ark p,age of history was utirpUed 
upon the liigli road-rtbe last unfinished stoiy of kings 
and queen.s—‘ Once upon a time.’ 

Journeying in tliis way, tlie two lovers arrived at 
Havre. While strolling on tlie sca-sliore in the even¬ 
ing, they perceived an old gentleman hurriedly making 
his way towards a steamer a little apart from the rest 
of the shipping. Henri and Matilda paused to observe 
him. It was the Monarchy leaving tlie soil of France; 
and the most determined republican would scarcely 
liave chided the respectful salutation of tlie young piur 
—the respect of pity. 

But they g.avB up an intention they had formed of 
going to lAiidon. Was it from reluctance to follow in 
the track of the fiigitive monarch, to come in contact 
with the hoary head fiem which a crown iiad so lately 
fallen ? Or was it the fear that the ex-king might carry 
about with liim, however involuntarily, the seeds of a 
successful revolution ? Perhaps each of these reasons 
had some influence in changing their hiute. Neither 
would they venture to Brussels, fur reports liad reached 


them, whether true or false, of a new edition pf a revo¬ 
lution tliere as well as in Holiand, where the people 
were demanding a little, and the king granting a great 
deal. 

However, as go somewhere they must, they went to 
Switzerland—tlie classic iand of lioiieymoons. ‘ Switzer¬ 
land being already a republic,’ said\liey to them selves, 
‘ we need not be afraid of its wanting to make itself 
one.’ Ill the confidence of this hope, Ilenri and Matilda 
rented a chfilct by the side of a mountain, wiicrc tlicy 
might place themselves and weir love under tlio pnir 
tcction of tlie Landaniann and the old Helvetian Uun- 
federaej. But they were hardly on tlieir way to it, 
after a sliort stroll by the side of tho lake, when they 
perceived a band of armed nationalists wliecling about 
them. It was at Neufe.batel. 

Tliey now turned their Ihouglita to Germany. * Let 
ns go to Germany,' said they. ' There no one'troubles 
himself about anytliiiig but waltzing or metaphysics.’ 
They set out, but they were scarcely Iialf-way, when 
they were warned, ‘ Do not go to Vicuna; do not go to 
Berlin.’ 

As tlieir carriage was about to cross a bridge, a 
female equestrian, witli lier liair floating over lier slioul- 
ders, and her long graceful velvet drapery falling over 
lier Arab liorso, yet witluil of a martini air that miglit 
have become the queen of the Amazons, gallopped up 
so suddenly to tbeiii, an I threw' lierself so directly in 
tlieir way, that tlie iiostilion had scareely time to pull 
up tlic lenders. ‘ Back there! ’ she cried, us she pre¬ 
sented in ills face a little poeket-pi.stiil. 

The terrified iiostilion fell b.iek upon the liorsc he 
w.as riding, while Ilenri, putting ids iiead out of tlie 
eiirriage-wiiidow, recognised in tlie desjicrate Amazon 
the Guuntess ilc Jjiinil.sfeid. 

‘ Madainc,’he said with a eourtemis smile, ‘1 beg to 
assure 3 ‘nii that we are iieitlicr Prussian gcnsdiirmes 
nor Bavarian raiinieipul guards. Have tlie goodness, 
tlieii, to reserve your powder and bnll for some greater 
political emergency, and allow us to pursue our route.* 

Jzilii Montes broke into a merry liiiigli, whicli made 
the mo\)ntaiiiB ring with its echo. Tliey were like old 
c nirtiers, but a lilllc more genuine—perhaps tlie last 
eoui tiers. 

‘ Take good advice,’ said she, ‘ wherever you get it. 
Go not to Oerniany: they have burned my hotel.’ 

So sai'iiig, the Goimtess de Landsfeld set oil' like an 
arrow from tlie bow, leaving ilenri and Matilda to ex¬ 
change gliinees of surprise, and to ask cucli otlier, in 
utter despondence, wliitlier they were now to bend tlieir 
steps -wliat eoiintr;'would receive them? ‘Js;t us go 
straigiit forward,’ at last they cried. And struiglit 
furwiird tliey went, tlirongh woods, and meadows, and 
ravines, till tlic Rhine became tlic splendid harried to 
further progress, uule.ss tliey committed themselves to 
its waters. Tiicy did so. and slopiied not till they 
came to Joliamiislicrg, where they met an old man 
seated in an arbour, with ids buttle and glass before 
him. 

It was M. dc Metternich, who was drinking his lust 
bottle of Juiinnnisljerg, 

‘ Your exeelluiicy,’ s.aiil ilenri, respectfully saluting— 
tho bottle—* your exetdlcney will pardon me if, in pre¬ 
suming to address you, I derange the balance of power 
in Europe; but we are a young couple from Frange, 
who are in search of some pretty little cottage where 
we may give a few abort weeks to each otlier, Y'our 
excellency—who knows all news better tiian any tele¬ 
graph, any newspaper—will have the goodness to tell 
us whether there are any cottages in Germany?' 

The diplomatic eye of M. Metternich flashed some¬ 
what angrily; but seeing nothing but artless unipli- 
dty in the faces of tiie young couple, he filled a frcsli 
bumper, tossed it bfif, and boned his face in Lis hands. 

‘ Mj' Lord Minister,’ said Matilda Umidly, 

‘ I am no lunger minister,’ answered he. 

• My Lord Prince,’ stammered Henri. 

* There ore no more princes.* 
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‘ Well, my Lord of Austria.’ 

M. de Metternich raised liU head, looking sad os a 
German ballad. 

' Austria is no more,' said he in a gloomy whisper. 

' Austrians liave destroyed it in destroying me. Diplo- 
muiy is no more, fur 1 am the last diplomatist; and 
II — ' — Oh, Talleyrand, thou hast done well to die! 
Tlio great art of working the hinges upon whhth all 
politics turn is at au end for ever. Tiie {leoplc break 
the hinges when they cannot open them, and the axe is 
a hammer that opens cvci^ luck. We have fallen uiion 
evil times, when words are of no other use to statesmen 
than to express their thuuglits, and that even wlieu 
perhaps they Itavc none to express, i'ity me then; 
behold me reduced to swallowing my last refuge of 
diplom.'icy—that is to say, my Joliarmisherg wine, that 
wondrous bevcriige with wliiuli i have uiystilied all 
Europe for more tlian sixty years.' 

And M. de MutteriuuU was silent, having nothing 
more to drink or to say. 

I now lust all tnuai of Henri and kLitilila for sonic 
time, but rested satistted tliat they had at leugih found 
the promised land, wlien this evening 1 received Uie 
following letter 

* JliinsriA, IJ). 

Deau Friekd — 'SVo liavo at Ifiigiii arrivcu in 
Italy, after having passed througli twenty ■■uuntiies all 
in revolatioii. Up to this moment we liave not had an 
hour’s quiet, fur wlierever we iurneii, there burst tlie 
revolutionary waterspout. Whale ver shore we reached, 
the waves broke in upon it, amt drove us before them. 
We liave been at Brescia about lialf an Iiuur, and must 
leave it before the liour is over. We were afraid of 
Vienna—afraid of Milan. “ No strangers! ” was tliu cry 
there; and thuugh 1 knew they meant the Austrians, 
yet 1 was not eertaiii liow far they might carry their 
nationaUty. We knew that Home was eelehraiing a 
constitutional carnivai; tliat Moreiice's Grand Duke 
was proclaiming constitutions; that Naples liad a king 
to-day, and will have to-iuoriuw a Masaniello. Wo 
thought of Monaco, but it appears a republic is 
proclaiming there. The republic of Kt Marine next 
occurred to us, but tiiere tliey are seriously talking of 
proclaiming au emperor. A ]iMphetie burrali Ii.is 
reached us from the Don Cossacks. Asia lias turned 
her eyes westward, and drawn the sword against the 
Emperor of all the Cossacks. JO very day we see the 
moon rising, it apjiears to us under every form, and in 
every colour. I suppose you have it trieoloured in 
Paris t But it is not the Innie.vnuHin : ulus! we know 
not where to find that! 'J'o wluit shore, favoured of 
Heaven, are we now lo steer nur frail bark of love, 
launched into the open sea in such stormy wcatlier i 
Wif had joyfully cried out “land!” wlien we reached 
Brescia. Here in the fair tieUs of Lombardy, wlierc 
spring lias already eoine witli her Iniiids full of uiieiiiiig 
flowers and venlaut foliage, we linpo to forget the world 
and its revolutions; but Iiardly liud we alighted from 
the diligence, than a huge creature, one of the rabble, 
collared me, and demanded if 1 were not the viceroy; 
for the report liad been already spread that the viceioy, 
driven from Milan, was on ids way to Brescia, which 
he believed to be friendly to him. 

“My worthy friend,” said 1, “you really wrong me. 
I Jjave just come from a country where the very word 
royal is erased from the dictiunary.” Apropos of the 
dictieiiary, iiave you still an Aeademy ? By tl'is time 
the diligence was surrounded liy a crowd, nut less 
demonstrative in its greetings than my first friend. I 
oommemasd a parley with them, interrupted from time 
to time by a poor nervous Englishwomuii, white as hair 
country’s cUflk, protesting that though she did come 
from Muniuli, she was not Lola kluntes. In a few 
tnihutes, however, a diversion was eflretcd in our favour 
, by the arrival of a second carriage. The mob rushed 
towards it, and seizing upon a man who lighted from 
jt, dragged him into the next square. 'Hie;^ say it is 
^ viceroy: I am not suks but one thing is ccrlain, 


that the revolution is lierc as well as cverywhet^clse. 
Danton said “ tliat we did not carry our county about 
with us on Uie soics of our shoes;” but mcminks 1 
must carry about with me dust pregnant with revolu¬ 
tions. 

' At length, in utter despair, T thought of Ireland. 
“ I have he.<ird of no revolution in Ireland.” “ If not," 
answered Matilda, “ then we must nut go; a revulutiou 
there would imply quiet, for it implies change, .'iiid the 
usual natural state of that country is diaWirbance.” 

‘ Her woman’s wit at last suggested,^* Why not go 
back whence wc came?” She is quite right Will you, 
then, have the goodness to call at my house and tell 
my English scrvanl—but I was forgetting tliat the 
cause of liberty, equality, and fraternity v-ould Ik; com¬ 
promised by my retaining liiiii in my service—but tell 
any*of my people you can find that we are on our way 
to Paris, and liui>e to spend our honeymoon at home? 

‘ Purewell. I have but time to ad>l, health ami frater¬ 
nity, llKNiii Dkljukuuks.’ 


lilSKF.T THE ANIMAL TRAINER. 

S'l'jfii.sh: says it is e-asy to travel from ! >nn to licershebn, 
and cry ‘All is barren.’ It is equiilly easy to gl.aiice at 
the capabilities of tlie-brule creaiiuii, and cry ‘All is in¬ 
stinct.’ But what this instinct is, and wliat nfiinity il 
ticiirs to man's boasted prerogative of reason, are ques¬ 
tions of a graver charaelur—qiiestiuiis wliicli liave de- 
inaiiUcd and received tlie atteuliuu of some of the wisest 
of our race; but which liave as yet received, and aio 
perliups at present capable of receiving, only vague and 
uusatibfaelury replies. 

The actions of many animals, and even of insects, 
frequently exhi'uit an appearance of forethought ami 
knowledge wliieli may well excite our surprise. A re¬ 
markable iiistaiicu of tills apiiears in the construetiou of 
the kuiieycumb, whieii is formed, in every respect, on 
the most approved niatlicinatical principles. The bot¬ 
tom of a cell must be eonqvised either of one jilanc, per- 
pendieuliir to the side partitions, or of several' planes 
meeting in a solid angle in the middle ]xiint; otherwise 
tlie celis could nut be similar witliuut loss of room. Ear 
tlie same reason tlie ]ilanes, if mure than one, must be 
tlirce, ami no mure; ami by making the bnttom to con¬ 
sist of three xilane.s meeting in a point, much material 
and lalKiur is saved. Tiic bees follow -tliese rules witli 
as inueli accuracy as if they liad been regular students 
ill geometry. Dr Reid, in the course of some perspi¬ 
cuous observations on this subject, observes—‘ It is a 
curious iiiathumatieal ]irubiem at what precise angle tlie 
tliree planes at tlie bottom of a cell ought to meet, to 
make the greatest saving in material and labour. U is 
Clio of those problems belonging to the liiglier parts of 
niiiilienialies, called problems of maxima and minima. 
Tlie eelebruled M'Lauriu resolved it by a lluxionary 
culeulation, to be found in the Transactions of tlie Royal 
Society of Jjindon, and determined precisely the angle 
required. Upon the most exact mensuration wliieli the 
subject could admit, he afterwards found that it is the 
very angle in svliieh the three planes in the bottom of 
tlie ceil of a boncycuinb actually meet’ Tliough we 
apiirehciid there are few who would be disposed to dis¬ 
pute the doctor’s pious and elegant remark, tliat ‘the 
geometry is nut in the bee, hut in the Great Geometrician 
who mode the bee,’ it is a subject which, takeu in con¬ 
nection with Die many similar instances of skill and 
knowledge which meet us at every turn, is not only of 
deep interest in itself, but well worthy of the most 
searching investigation which our powers will enable us 
to give It. 

But tliere is gotnethlug beyond this. It is sufficiently 
remarkable, and not too complrneotary to our mentu 
supremacy, that a philosopher of eminenec, in solving a 
matliemalicol }irobIeni of acknowled^Kl difficulty, slioiild 
find that he had but discovered a ^dnciple which sueii 
an insect lu the bee hod long known and acted upon. 
But however surprising tlie acquisition of such know- 
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may be, it it tlie cummoa property of tbo race. 
All honeycombs arc constructed on the same principle, 
and tlwJ latest structure boasts no superiority over those 
formed centuries ago. TbuSfhovever astonishing the 
original acquirement, there is no power of progression 
manifested. No Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones has 
arisen among the bees to breatlie over the cells an atnio- 
splicrc of taste and elegance, and teach tiie plastic wax 
to assume hitherto unknown forma of grace and beauty. 
From this absence of improvement, many philosophers 
have attempted to draw the line at this point between 
instinct and reason. Smellie, in his ‘Philosophy of 
Natural History,’ says instinct should be limited to 
such actions as every individual of a species exerts, 
without the aid either of experience or imitation; and 
in accordance with tlie same views, Dr Gleig, in the 
‘ ICneyclopaidin Britannica,’ observes, that no fiiculty 
which is capable of improvement by observation and 
experience can wltii propriety be termed instinct. If 
we accept this view of the subject, it seems doubtful 
wliether we arc not compelled to allow the animal crea¬ 
tion the possession of another faculty in addition to, 
and above, this supposed boundary of their intellectual 
natiirc. For thougli Smellie speaks of the improvement 
of instinct, the doctor very consistently remarks, that to 
talk of such a thing ‘ is to perplex the understanding 
by a perversion of language.’ And yet it is a fact, as 
remarkable as interesting, that the faculties of animals 
tire capable of such improvement; and that tiiis capa- 
1>ility is not cuiifiued to the higher species, but e.xtends 
downwards to tiiose grades which had hitherto been 
considered as quite beyond the pale of civilisation. Of 
tills we liave had such abundant testimony, that almost 
every man's experience can supply him with the proof. 
Not only have the wild denizens of the woods been brought 
by Van Amburgh and others to a surprising state of doci¬ 
lity and acqntreil knowledge, and the king of tiie forest 
been taught to leap through a hoop, the elephant to make 
as dexterous a use of his trunk as a rheoatier d’mdaxtrie 
does of his fingers, and several of the nobler animals to 
siist.'iin tlicir parts with ci%dit in the. performance of a 
regular drama; but some of the wery lowest classes 
liave dcveloiied, in the process of teacliing, such lateut 
powers and capabilities, as not merely to excite our pre¬ 
sent wonder, but seem to warrant the conclusion, tliat as 
we increase the skiifulncss of our training, these deve¬ 
lopments will be found to increase witli if We do not 
think that the philosophy of tliis part of the subject, 
considered apart, and as distinct from the ordinary 
manifestatioMs of instinct, has hitherto met with the 
attention which it deserves. We cannot, however, with 
any degree of justice, make the same complaint of the 
teaching itself; for the number of practical professors 
lias so increased of late years, that an exhibition of 
trained animals which, a century and a half ago, would 
liave been considered as occupying ‘ tlie debatcablc 
land’ somewhere on the road between cheating and 
sorcery, is now almost as essential a part of every 
country fair as those dear old associates of oust child¬ 
hood—the wonderful puppet-show, with its men some¬ 
thing larger than trees, and its skies something dee^ier 
than thumb-blue, and the veneralde but ever fresh, 
mirtliful, and delightfully-ridiculous Punch and Judy. 

. Among those who have directed their attention to 
the training of animals, there are few who have evinced 
more aptitude for the task, have prosecuted it with 
more ingennity and patience, or produced more success¬ 
ful results from their labours, than a man of the name 
of Bisset, who was well known in London, and indeed 
in moat parts of the kingdom, about the middle of tlie ; 
last caitury. We ore not sure that we can chum for 
him tlie title of the father of tlie sxt; but it had cer¬ 
tainly attracted littie attention in this country before 
his surprising exhibitions gave it an which it lias 
never since l(»i^ and which has now made it a regular 
branch of study among those who cater for the amuse¬ 
ment of ilie public. Bisset was born in Perth about the 
year 1721 , and brought up to the trade of a shoemaker.: 


PusBessing that kind of talent which forms what is 
usu^y criled * a clever man,’ he soon became noted as 
a skilful workman in the neater branches of the trade, 
particularly in what is techniraUy calle.l ‘ women’s works’ 
and os Perth did not olfur the encouragement to which 
he now naturally looked forward, he removed to Lon¬ 
don, where lie not only found a wider field for the exer¬ 
cise of his abilities, but was enabled to push ills fortune 
in anotlicr and inme tender way, by becoming ac¬ 
quainted with a young woman of property, whom he 
soon afterwards married, 'rhis addition to liis worldly 
means enlarged iiis views for the future: he established 
himself as a broker, was successful in his new business, 
and ill a fair way for quietly accumulating a coinpc- 
tcnce for the comfort of his old age, and then dying 
with only his ‘ gruudcliildrcii’s love for cpitapli,’ when 
a chance circumstiince gave a new current to his ideas, 
or at least cliangeil the even tenor of his way. In the 
year 173!1, he aixiidcntally read in the newspapers an 
account of some sniqirising feats of a liurse exliibitcd at 
tlio fair of iSt Ctcrmaiii’s; this seems to have awakened 
in liim a spirit of emulation, and he determined to see 
wliat he could acliievc in the same way'. It is scarcely 
probahlo that this circumstance drew liis attention to 
aiiiiniil teaching for tlie first time; such an incident, 
like many c.xtraardiiiary accounts in our own day, 
might have mailu a transient impression, but would 
scarcely have produced such immediate results. It 
seems more likely that an early partiality for animals 
had caused him to fuel an interest in their habits and 
modes of action, which led to a more attehtivo observ¬ 
ance of tiiem than is ordinarily paid, 'riic nature of 
his early neenpation, while it employed his hands, had 
allowed full leisure to Ills thoughts -, and these thoughts 
wteru no doubt often engaged upon instances of brute 
capability wliich he had casually observed, and some¬ 
times, perhaps, upon the means of further developing 
tiiat capability by tuition. However this may be, the 
account, if it did nut first cause him to think, certiuuly 
first induced him to act; and he miraediiitely began 
tiiose experiments which have placed his name so 
liigh on the list of animal teachers. The first objects 
uponawhicli he tested his powers were a horse and 
a dog; witli wiiich his success was so decided, as to 
strengthen the belief that his system of truning 
was no sudden and immature impulse, but the result 
of close thought and patient observation. This suc¬ 
cess encouraged him to extend his ex}>erimeuts; aitll 
for his next pupils he selected two monkeys, which he 
trained to tlie performance of a regular exhibition; one 
of tliom going througli a good imitation of biped danc¬ 
ing, and tumbling on tlie tight-rope, while his Com¬ 
panion held a lighted candle in one paw, and played a 
barrel organ with the other. As these feats began to 
attract attention, and draw considerable audie^S to 
witness them, he resolved to pursue his system on a 
more extended scale; and the result was equally credit¬ 
able to bis ingenuity and liis patience. Having pro¬ 
cured tluec young cats, he rontrived to teach them not 
only BO to strike the dulcimer with their paws as to 
produce a regular tune, but to add their ' most sweet 
•voices’ to the concert, singing first, sccoud, and third, 
in the regular way. 'riiis periormance was sufficiently 
striking in itself, and doubly so at a time when such 
things were strange- We who live in an age when even 
fleas are ‘industrious’—that is, apart from, an^ovet 
and above, tiioir usnol vampire vocation—when cats 
turn coachmen to doves, and birds die and revive 
again at bidding; when mice are dressed as ladies, and 
go to bed with lighted candles; and monkeys remind 
us of tiie enchanted prince in the ‘Arabian Nights;’ 
we have been too much accustomed to these things 
for them to inspire us with any vivid intnest; but in 
that day, when they possessed all the charm of novelty, 
tiicir exhibition drew such crowds, that Bisset was in¬ 
duced to transfer the performance fitom his own house to 
the Haymarket Theatre. There his feline proteges made 
‘ their first appearance ou any stage ’ in the famous C<aa' 
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Opera—a. piece wliich, from its novel nature and inte> 
resting clinractcr, as an evidence that the brute creation 
possessed capabilities hitherto not only undeveloited, 
but imdreamC of, brought sucli overwhelming andiences 
to the theatre, that in a very few days tlie fortunate 
maestro saw himself the possessor of nearly a thousand 
pounda lie now resolved to convince the world tliat 
h<twever wonderful tljcy considered it that such effects 
could be wrought on animals hitherto deemed to rank low 
in the scale of rationality, there was still ‘ in the lowest 
depth a lower deep,’ from w'hich equal food for asto¬ 
nishment might be drawn. He taught a leverct fai bear 
its part in the singular concert, by beating on a drum 
with its hinder feet, and to jilay several marches in 
the same way. At subsequent exhibitions, sparrows, 
linnets, and canaries, sjielt the names of tbe company, 
told the hour and iniuute of tlte day, and performed 
other feata of a similar nature; and as a crowning simj- 
cimen of ids iwwer over tlie inferior races, he trained 
six turkeys to go tliroiigh a regular dance; and one to 
fetch and carry like a dog, and, with blackened claws 
on a chalked board, to trace out the name of any person 
present tliat was jdiu'ed before it, Tbe means by which 
lie contrived to accomplish such surprising ends, nut 
merely with animals of recognised sagacity, but witli 
creatures whiiOi had been di-emed incapable of exhibiting 
a ray of inteUigence, were of course known only to 
himself; and as tlie results appeared to warrant tlie 
presumption that he had fuiiiid the golden key to the 
coffers of prosperity, he was naturally not anxious to 
peril his cxpCctatioiis by unlocking ‘ the secrets of the 
prison-house.’ But though it is to be feared tliat, liad 
his system of instruction been disclosed, it would not 
h.ave been found to accord witii the dictates of huma¬ 
nity—for he confessed that lie liad tauglit tlie ixior 
turkeys on the Eastern nietliud, by heating the floor 
beneath them—there is still niiieh left for ttie results 
of ingenuity and patience, and mucli more for tiie exist¬ 
ence of a capacity in tlie animals tliemselvcs, hitherto 
unsuspected, and jierliaps even now capable of liiglier 
development under improved means. 

Bisset's own labours in tlie field, however, now re¬ 
ceived a premature check. lie had gone on fur/iome 
time reaping his golden liarvest, and no doubt ealcnlat- 
ing that tlie same seed would always produce the same 
fruit. But the simple-hearted shoeniaker Jiad yet to 
learn the instability of the popular mind. 'J'lie novel 
character of his early exhibitions had caught the atten¬ 
tion of the town; tliey became the rage, and every one 
was eager to witness tliom: this zest bad now begun to 
cool; the votaries of fashion had set up some other idol; 
and poor Bisset had the mortification to see the benches, 
which had once scarcely sufficed to accommodate the 
crowds that eagerly thronged to fill Ihem, now gradu¬ 
ally grow tUiimer and thinner. Ilia exhibitions were 
more carefully got up than ever, and varied by every 
nie.ans whicli he possessed; hut all would not do: the 
public curiosity was satisfied, and they would no 1 iiigcr 
draw. Bisset did not find the exfiense of bis cstablisli- 
ment decrcosc in the same ratio as its magnetic powers, 
and saw his guineas melt away like snow in the snn- 
heani, till he was at last compelled to dispose <if a 
portion of his Icng-cherislied animals, and descend to 
an itinerant exliibltinn of tlie rest. Even tliis rc- 
SDurco seems to have been only partially successful; for 
we find him in 1775 abanduning London altogether, 
and travelling through a portion of tlie nortli of Eng¬ 
land; till at length, finding it impossililc to rekindle 
Uic extinguished embers of excitement, he resolved 
upon a totally opposite course of life—by exchanging a 
profession whose aim was to raise the brute as near as 
Blight be to the level of tite man, for one wiiieh too 
often debases the man to the level of the brute. He 
opened a public-house at Belfast, and for some time 
.seemed not to have an idea beyond licensed viotualling. 
$at tlie habits of years are not to be eradicated in a 
moment: the old tree is not to be drawn out of the : 
earth like the plant of yesterday. It was not long { 


before he possessed a dog and cat, whose feats djd'-xs 
much honour to his powers of teaching ns those of tlicir 
predecessors; and being put upon his mettle by the 
assertion that, however successful with more docile 
animals, he would never lie able to orercome the obsti¬ 
nacy of a pig, he immediately pnrcliiised a small black 
suckling for three shillings in Bedfast market; and 
training it to lie under the kit whereon be again plied 
Ilia original trade, lie bent his energies to this new and 
more difficult experiment with nil the zest wliieli a 
huntsman feels when he knows ho is on the track of an 
old fox. Eor seven months, every means whicli inge¬ 
nuity or experience could suggest were tried, and tried 
in vain : tlie brain of the pig seemed incapable of con¬ 
taining any idea beyond that of wash ; and lie was on 
the point of relinquishing the experiment as liojieloss, 
when, a fresh methml of teaching happened to strike 
him. Unwilling to acknowledge liiinseif baffled, lie put 
it in practice; and with sueb a triumphant result, that 
at the end of another six months his pupil w,a8 on the 
higli road for becoming what is not unfamiliar to ns in 
the present day, but was then, wc believe, nn unheard- 
of wonder- a learned pig. 

Tlie iiope of ‘ driving his pig to a good market ’—the 
force of old habits—and perhaps the astoiiishnieiit ex¬ 
pressed at his success, and a litlle pardonable vanity in 
being able to show the world, which had neglected liim. 
Ills ability to instruct and control nn animal whose stu¬ 
pidity has long Iieeii an axiom, and whose obstinacy lias 
passed into a ]>roverb, succeeded in tempting him once 
more from his trade; and wc find him in Dublin, in i 
August 178'l, exhibiting his jiig at Ranelagh. His 
triiiinpli over its native si:ubbormics.s had been coinplele; 
and besides manifesting a degree of docility and obe¬ 
dience iiinre cbaractcristic of a spaniel than its own s|ie- 
cies, it is recorded tliat it would cast up accounts witli 
accur.aey, spell tlie names of persons present without any 
apparent direction, ]>oint, out tlie words they tiiought of, 
distinguish tlie married from tbe single, and kneel anil 
make ubcisaiiee to the cnin]>aiiy ai: tlie close of tlic cx- 
liibition. Tliese perfoniiances; wliicli, after allowing for 
the usual cbarlataiijsm of sueli exiiibilions, were still 
highly surprising, began to create what the newspapers 
call ‘ a sensation.’ Some of llie old tide of prosperity 
begun to flow bai k; and Bisset already saw, in antici¬ 
pation, the return of at least a portion of those guineas 
whicli li.ad formerly weighed down liis purse-strings. 
These expectations were strengthened wlien, on the 
weather's rendering it necessary tliat he should remove 
the anitiinl into the city, .and having procured the chief 
magistrate’s pennissioii, he advertised it for exhibition 
in Dame Street, many pereoiis uf distinction honoured 
him with tlieir presence, and tlie applauses bestowed 
nn his skill and patience were of the most flattering 
ebnroeter. This event, however seemingly so anspieions, 
.proved a fatal one for poor Bisset; for he had not occu¬ 
pied the room many days, when an officer—evidently one 
of those who consider that even * a li ttlc brief authority ’ 
is wortl) nothing unless made the most uf—broke into 
the apartment, under the pretext of its being an unli¬ 
censed exhibition, wantonly destroyed the apparatus 
wliicli directed the performance, and loaded with coarse 
abuse the inoffensive proprietor himself, wlio in vain 
pleaded the magisterial permission as a sufficient sanc¬ 
tion for his presence. A threat of a prison and the loss of 
Ills pig, if lie dared to repeat the exhibition, was the only 
answer to his mild remonstrances; and the dread of tbe 
fulfilment uf the menace, together with the destruction 
of his property, so terrified the poor man, that lie lost 
no time in quitting a place where his hopes had been 
a second time so lomentaldy disappointed. He had 
scarcely regained his home, when the agitation of Ids 
mind, acting on a weak and enfbehled body, tfitew him 
into a fit of iUness, which, in efifucl^ brought both his 
interesting labours and personal anxiaBss to a {we- 
mature dose. Eor although he pnrld<y|y rallied, and 
being pronounced able to travel, had mji^ved to return 
to London, the scene of his early tiium{di8 and bis tran- 
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prosperity, a relapse of In's illness overtook him at 
Chester, and a few days saw Ids quiet and harmless 
spirit removed to another world. 


SNEEZING. 

Auomi (he niaiij enchanting tales of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
in which our youthful fancy of old luxuriated, we re- 
inemtier (here was one of a certain humpbacked school¬ 
master, who gives the history of his unfortunate de¬ 
formity. Among the various valuable prcoe|)ts which 
he inculcated, those of politeness seem to have held a 
chief place; and when he sneezed, we are told the scho¬ 
lars wuro taught to clap their hands, and exclaim ‘ Long 
live our noble master!’ One day the dominie aiid his 
pupils were walking in the country: the day was sultry, 
and they were all glad Vhen at last they full in with a 
well. But, if we remember aright, the bucket was at tbc 
bottom, and the worthy dominie resolved to descend and 
bring it up full. Having filled the bucket with the 
‘crystal tre-asure,’ the master gave the word, and the 
youths forthwith coiiimcncrd hauling him u|i again. 
When near the top, ns ill luck would have it, thoir pre¬ 
ceptor sneezed! Simultaneously the boys let go, and, 
clapping their hands, vociferated the accustomed ‘Tiong 
live OUT noble master 1’ while the luckless dominie, 
bucket and all, went rattling down to tbc bottom again 
■ 'breaking at once his back and many of his prejudices 
in favour of etiquette. 

W'hen this talc first met our youthful oyc, little re¬ 
flective though we wero, sneezing we thought was an odd 
tiling to nuiko the subject of compliment. But the dis¬ 
coveries of our maturcr years have sufficiently proved how 
very ignorant wc must linve been to come to any such 
conclusion. .Jewish rabbi ami Christian pope—Arab 
novelist (iiid classic author—the s<ands of Africn, even tbc 
savMinns of the new worbf—all furnish proofs of the 
high importance attached to the stertiutative functions. 
Records of this arc Ibund in nil countries and in all 
times—except the antediluvian. 

And this brings us at once into coutaet w|^h the Jewish 
rabbis—those extraordinary fellows, who seem to have 
been better acquainted with Eden than ever were Adam 
and Eve—who know all the secrets of the Ark, and would 
beat Noah himself at an inventory of its furniture. Such 
extensive chronological attainments must be inriiluablv 
iu searohiiig out the origin of things; and we aro glad 
wc can 'derive the early history of sneezing from autho¬ 
rities so unimpciichahle. As there is no luciitioii iu the 
SEtered Writings of illness among men until some time 
after the Elood, the rabbis declare that sickness was 
altogether unknown in the early world. How, then, it 
may be asked, did men die in those days? WTiJS they 
jnst sneezed, and expired. So say tlie rabbis. They tell 
us, inoreuvcr, that Jacob, disrelishing this speedy exit 
from life, earnestly desired that some warning should be 
given in order to prepare for the moiiientous change. 
This, say the rabbis, was the object for which he wrestled 
with the angel. His prayer was granted: he sneezed, and 
fell tick. The hitherto unheard-of circumstance of a 
man sneezing, and yet surviving, must, on the supposition 
of the rabbis, have made a great sensation among man¬ 
kind; still more would the advent of disease—and thus 
associated, sneeziug thenceforth ranked as one of the most 
important phenomena of the human system. 

So much for traditRin. But mythology also pays a 
like homage to this * wind of the head.’ Sneezing is said 
to have been the first act of the first man made by Pro¬ 
metheus. After giving the last finish to his work, Pro¬ 
metheus, we are told, cudgelled hu bniius as to how he 


was to impart to it life and motion. The difficulty, how¬ 
ever, was found to be a poser : be needed celeatinl aid to 
accomplish his purjiose. Accordingly, conducted by the 
goddess Minerva, he skinmied lightly through the remons 
of several planets, and at last approached toe sun. This 
was Die stuff he wanted. Conceali^d under the mantle of 
his divine guide, Prometheus neared the resideiident orb, 
and filled with its liquid fire a phial wiiich he had 
bronglit for that purpose, hermetie.Lllr sealed it, and 
foithwilh regained earth sound in limb' and overjoyod in 
spirit. Applying the flask to the nostrils of bis statue, 
he opened it, and instantaneously the subtle sutibcaiii.s 
insinuated themselves with such power through the port's 
of the spongy bone that the image sneezed. 1 'pon this 
impulse the living principle was ditTiised through the 
brain, the nerves, the arteries—and the image stood fnrlli 
as good a man us its manufacturer. It is added that 
Prometheus, overjoyed at the success of Iiis cx]ieriment, 
broke into words of benediction and of pmycr for the 
preservation of the wondroas work of his hands; and 
that tills first man, awakening into conseinusnoHs while 
the words were being spoken, over afterwards ronieiiibercil 
them; iind on every instance of sternutation in himself 
or his du.Hcendants, iinilaled the example of his arlifiucr. 

It was thus that the ]ioets of (iroocc and Iloine undea- 
rouTcd to account for the existence of tlic wide-spread 
custom of saluting any one who Kiiee.ed; but the monks 
of the miildlc ages hate not been bchind-hand with Ibeni 
in the attempt. According to their legends, in the dajis 
of St Gregory the Great there reigned a deadly poison in 
the air of Italy, so that any one who sneezed or yawned 
instantly fell dead; and in ciiiisc({ucncc of the great mor¬ 
tality, the Pope ordained that on nil occasions when a 
yawn or sneeze oecurred, the bystanders slioiild repeat 
curtain words of prayer, to avert danger from tlie luckless 
wight who had been seduced into so perilous an indul- 
gcnco. But in this case the heafhens have undeniubly 
the ailvaiitagc over mother church: in regard to triitli, 
we I'clievc tliey arc pretty much on a ])ar; but for the 
children of the Vatican to attribute to tho sixtli century 
the origlii of wbat had existed fora thousand years before, 
is ignoranec ‘ beyond ail hooping.’ 

Tbc custom was of long stiuiding even in the days of 
Alexander the (jrc<at, whose preceptor Aristotle made it 
tiie subject of erudite reni.ark. In all countries tlie 
spirit of the salutation was the same—from tho terse 
*,Si<z/ee.’’of the Itomans, to the rather Irish Grientalisrn, 
‘May you live a thousand years, and never die!’ and' 
among the Greeks and Jews the very word was identical 
—‘ Live! ’ The (ireoks have a c.-vpital story in one of 
tlicir comedies of an old fellow called Proclus, who liad 
a nose so very big that he could not blow it, as by no 
possiliility could his hand.s reach to the eiul of his nasal 
protuberance; and to give posterity a still better idea of 
this formidable proboscis, the (iruek dramatist adds,-that 
wlicn this Mr Proclus sneezed, ho could not even cry 
‘ Gud help me! ’ as the nose was too far off for the car to 
hear. 

But far from being confined to classic ground and tlie 
realms of Asia, the practice existed even in the depths 
of barbarous Africa. Old accounts of Monomopata tes¬ 
tify that whenever the king of that region sneezed, all 
those who were in the place of his resideqee, or even 
in the environs, were biraultaneoualy apprised of it, 
either by signs, or certain forms of prayer made on his 
behalf, which instantly sproad the intelligence from the 
palace to the city, and thence to the auburbs; so that 
nothing was hea^ around but devout wishes fur the 
prince’s health, and a kind of ‘God save the king I’ 
which every one was obliged to repeat aloud. Mure 
extraordinary still, this piece of etiquette was witnessed 
by the Spaniards among the natives of the new world. 
Tlie author of the ‘ History of the Conquest of Florida ’ 
informs 'us that the cazique of Guachoia iia,ving sneezed 


that ths sun would preserve him, enlighten him, and be 
always with him. 

A custom so singular and so universal could not fail 
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to attract tho notice of ancient writers, who have endea- 
roured to deduce its origin from natural religion. The 
bead, they eaid, ia the principal part of man : it is the 
fountain of the nerros, of ail the eeiisatiuuB—it ie the 
dwelling-place of the soul, that dirino particle which 
thence, as from its throne, gorerns the whole maHS—that 
hence a pmuliar dignity i^ways attached to it, and men 
in early times used to swear by their head as by soine- 
Ihing sacred—that they never dared to taste or touch 
any kind of brain—that tliey even avoided naming the 
word, usually expressing it by a periphrasis, such os 
* white marrow.’ From all this, it is added, it is not 
strange that their descendants should continue to reve¬ 
rence the brain, and attach iuipoitouce to sneezing, 
which is its most visible mauilestutiou. 

As the ancients cannot now defend themselves, it 
would be ungenerous to make disparaging remarks on 
this theory of theirs; su we will rather pursue our theme, 
and &td the sternutative function, in luiholy wed¬ 
lock with superstition, playing the part of an influen¬ 
tial, but on tho whole very harmless, familiar spirit. 
Greeks, Itoinaus, Kgyptians, all listened to its ‘ warning 
trump’ as to the voice of a present deity; and there an‘ 
on record endless instances in wkivh a sneeze has deter¬ 
mined nil embarrassed heathen in his line of conduct. 
One day, for instance, Xenophon was haranguing his 
troops, and just as he was iniiietuously exhorting them to 
adopt a hazardous, but in his view iudisiieiisablc icsolu- 
tion, a soldier sneezed: s])Oiitaiieous]y, says tlic liislorian, 
tho whole army adored the deity; and Xenophon, skil¬ 
fully profiting by the incident, wound up by ]>ro])Osiiig a 
sacrifice to the ‘saviour god’ who had thus counselled 
them to adopt tho salutary plans of their general, lii 
Homer, likewise, when reuclope, harassed by the impor¬ 
tunities of her suitors, is venting imprecations against 
them, and breathing wishes for the return of her Ulysses, 
her son Teleuiachus interrupts her with a sneeze so loud, 
that it shakes the whole house: I’euelopc gives way to 
transports of joy, and sees in this incident an assurance 
of the speedy return of her long-absent husband. Xveu 
tbe wondrous dcuion of Socrates, which tho sage so often 
consulted in the exigencies of his eventful life, was 
nmther sylph nor salamander, if we are to trust f, pas¬ 
sage in I’lutarch—neither genii nor conscience—it was a 
sneeze I 

It is true there is something rather anti-ronianlic in a 
sneeze; yet in olden times, when Venu.s was still queen 
of beauty and love, a gallant would often not have ex¬ 
changed tho sound of its rasping blast fur tho softest 
breathings of Xepliyr, or tho sweetest sung of the nightin¬ 
gale. Indeed, in the ever-shifting world of love—of all 
‘others tbe hrighlest, yet most troubled—this omen was 
regarded as the weightiest and happiest of all. I'artlicnis, 
a young Greek girl, who has rather foolishly allowed her¬ 
self to get head and ears in love with a youth, after many 
sore struggles, and long irresolutiuiis, resolves to write an 
avowal of her passiuu to her dear Sarpedon. l.et us fol¬ 
low her to her bower or her boudoir. There she sits, the 
loving, foolish creature! with as heavy and anxious a 
heart as ever belonged to a sweet girl of sixteen. The 
gentle murmurs of the JEgem come floating into the 
room; and as she looks up, the evening sunlight falls 
. cheeringly on her pale cheek as it quivers through the 
Title trellis. Her eye is brimming, and her heart flut¬ 
ters as she resumes her stylus; for now she is at the 
vc^ crisis of her letter, and is avowing hor passion with 
guileless ardour, when a light, rapid convulsion shakes 
the stylus from her grasp. She has sneezed! It is 
> . enough 1 Parthenis is once more all joy: for she knows 
! that at the same instant Sarpedon is thinking of her 
-with sentiments as loving as her own. The heathen 
divinities themselves seem to have sneezed when mure 
ttwti usually pleased, and inclined to be beneficent; and 
; tlM used to say of persona remarkably beautiful, 
Vtjw .’the Loves bad sneezed at their birth.’ Cupid ap- 
peiin to have been especially fond of thus testifying his 
approbation, as we Icatu from the sweet little poem of 
and Septimellus, from which tho following lines 
•ta trarwiated;— 


‘ Acme then her head reflecting, ^ 

Kissed her sweet youth's ebrlute eyes, 

TVitJi her rosy liin coniiocting - 
Looks that glistened witli replies. 

“ Thus, my life, my SeptimeUus I 
Serve we Love, our only masUw: 

One warni love-flood seems to thrill ns, 

Throbs it not in me tho fastcc t" 

She said: iiiid, os before. 

Love on tbo left hand aptly snccscd— • 

Tbe omen showed that he was pteuued 
To give bis biusaing.’ * 

This harmless superstition, however, seems to have ended 
with the classic ages; hut the custom of saluting those who 
sneeze still snrvi^s in many parts of continental Kurope. 
In the beginning of lost rentury, M. Morin toils us that 
the Anabaptists in England had made themselves re¬ 
markable, among other things, by the * whimsical zeal ’ 
with which they combated this custom; and in the pro- 
oediug century, the essayist Montaigne said, ‘ Let us give 
an bonrst welcome to this sort of wind, for it conies from 
the head, and is blameless.’ Snuffing, wc fear, has had a 
hand in the decay of this remnant of ancient politeness; 
fur we find the first-mentioned author lamenting that 
‘ there is great reason to fear that wc shall soon see this 
resiioctable custom die out; for sneezings have berome so 
frequent, and so much in vogue, that it is rare now-a- 
days to sec produced naturally those salutary ibnctioiis 
which the human race has so justly deemed worthy of its 
respect. They are forced from nature whether she will 
or no, and it is no longer the same thing.’ f There can 
be no doubt that superstition, from whatever cause aris¬ 
ing, mainly engendered this respect for the function of 
sneezing; and accordingly, by the learned even of ancient 
times, it was frequently disregarded as a vulgar preju¬ 
dice. But Clement of Alexandria, in his little treatise 
of politeness, goes further than this, and regards sneezing 
as a mark of internjiierance and effemina^: he says that 
it should lie suppressed as much as possible, and is most 
unmeasured in his reprobation of those who seek to pro- 
tmre it by extraneous means. Though very many now- 
a-days set at defiance this anathema of tbe Greek Ches¬ 
terfield, yet the usBge.s of mdtleni society coincide in the 
mam with his suggestions; and when in company with 
those we respect, if sneeze we must, we at least endeavour 
to conceal it from observation. 

Aristotle of old declared sneezing to be a favourable 
synqitom of health; and tho rather humorous light in 
which we generally regard it seems to confirm his deci¬ 
sion. It is a gentle stimulus to a languid system—it is 
a refreshing avaeuation of the head, which at once pleases 
and relieves us: such, say many, arc tho bciiefils of a 
hearty sneeze. But not so think luany erudite disciides 
of AGsculapiua. ‘//car/y sneeze! ’ says Olympiodorus 
and his followers; ‘ why, sir, you're jesting with an earth¬ 
quake, sir—an alai'ming physical convulsion 1 Does it 
not disfigure the prettiest face with cjiileptic tremors! 
It is a syncope, sir; nay, sir, it is a short epilepsy!’ 
(brevis qAepsUt). Verily this ia a grave charge against 
sneezing. It is but latdy that it first met our startled 
oars; hut since then, we have ever looked upon a suufl'er 
OH a sort of swindler of the sexton—ouo who should long 
ago have been a source of rovenuo to soino deserving 
cemetery company. Either the classic doctors are auper- 
aiinuated, or snuffers are infatuated sensualists, who, for 
the sake of a gentle titiliation, and a still gontlw nasal 
intoxication, peril in a single day more lives than a cat’s. 
Their existence is a constant libel on the fair fame of 
Ulympiodorua. Whldi, then, is right—the Greek or the 
disciple of llalcight The question, doubtless, seems 
prirnd facie a very interesting one, affecting alike the 
queen on the throne and the child in tho nunety; but 
cn so grave a subject, 

< Who shafl decide, whoa doctors disagree! ’ 

Perhaps much, os Sir Roger de aoverlcy remarks, may 
be said on both sides. For ourselves, we are content to 
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ptellbvo that, like the {jati:Iarc}i, we enjoy a reprieve from 
the perils of sternutation. Moreover^ we don’t give a 
entifl' for a snooze—no, nor take one cither; hut ^ould 
any of our readers think ht to investigate the subject, 
p^hapR the society 74 /tuuaiico /nqfarendo may present 
him with a cap and bolls for his pains. 


A VOICE FROM THE DEEtt FOREST. 

In the midst of tiic dust and fret of political turmoils, 
Btatistica of misery and crime^ and the many vexing 
qucstioiis that agitate our larger scats of population, 
one’s niiurl is inexpressibly relieved in gelling into the 
private society of some familiar old author, or into the 
presence of some sweet picture of tranquillity and in¬ 
nocence, or, better sfciU, into some remote iioolc«of the 
country, where we at once find nature in her beat dress, 
and the few inhabitants still in a tolerable state of sim¬ 
plicity. Wc must hasten to tell the reader that a relief 
of this kind has been afforded to us in unusual ampli¬ 
tude by n book of the day, which, finding us deep in 
the troubles which i)orvadc the world, from I’uris to 
Vienna, and from Naples to Hulstein, carried us in an 
< instant iiilo such a natural scone, and such a meiitid 
I intercourse, as we liad scarcely believed to have been 
I left to these later tlinea. 

I Had it fortuned to an ICnf^lUhinan fifteen or sixteen 
i years ago to visit the exmnty of h^gin in the north of 
' Scotland, he could iiof liavc failed to hear of tiic Earl 
I of Moray’s forest of Tarnawuy, wliit'U then strctclied 
for miles along the banks of a grand Highland stream— 
tliu Findhorn—in all the untrimuicd luxuriance w hieli 
he would have expected in going to wait on the duke 
ill Arden. Ho would liave been further surpriwd to 
hear of two brothers entirely realising the old ballad 
ideas of gJiUant young Uuntsmeu—superb figures, at- 
tirr'd in the ancient dress of the country, and full of 
chivulric focUng—who, gi^'iiig up the common ]uirHuits 
of the world, spent most of their ^lys iu following the 
deer through this pathless wild. Men of an old time 
; they seemed to be, of frames more robust than what 
belong to men now-a-days, and with a liardihood which 
appeared to make tlieiu superior to all i>ersoiml expo¬ 
sure and fatigue. At the same time, they {lossessed 
cultivated minds, and no small skill in many of the* 
most elegant accomplishments. These gentlemen liave 
since mado their names known in connection with 
vrorks illustrating our national antiquities; anil it is to 
I them we are now indebted for the book by which wt* 
have been so pleasantly witched out of tlie sense of 
I these dreary days. It is, in reality, a report of their 
I Turnaway life, brought forth when looked back to from 
I a distant land and a tamer period of existence, but still 
I glowing with unwonted fires, and eulfused with the 
colours of a rich imagination. 

The first volume is composed of romantic agd senti- 
; mental poems, which will, we fear, be felt as heavy, 

I and this simply because of the indistinctness of mean¬ 
ing and purpose which belongs to the greater port of 
tliem. And yet there arc fine things here, as, for ex- 
: am]>1c, in tlie following fragment of an address from 
the elder to the younger brother on parting:— 

«Bad for thee 1 wgh; 

TUou wert the iuodnhir of uiiao eyes 
IMcaiuuit and over true to nie, 

Pttssiog alt nuiidm's conatancy. 

Thou hast boon woven in my heart 
I Through every fibre’s vUol pait; 

For on life’s weary steoi) till now 
Th^ we loolc downward from its brow« 

Wc aliored in every core imd glee 
From chiidmxKl to maturity. 

1 ^oy« in infant day, 

And skilled thy hand in mimic fray; 

WJtliln my cloak at winter hour 

Oft fenced iiico from the wind and shower, 

And oft tho weOry ^uTnmer'H day, 

Svbon hot the sun, and long the way. 


I held thy liand, and chocked tho stride 
Thy little footiitop pooetl besidu. 
l^uU often when tho ford waa d^'p 
1 boro theo through the torrent’s sweep; 

And oft to whi tlic etiglo's nest. 

Held foot the roixj wliivli teiind thy breast, 

And when thy eager arm and grasp 
Tuo short the cushat'a tree to clasp, 

Have lout my shoulder to thy foot, 

And bornu th(H» upward from the root; 

Often 1 kept the urehonl gap, 

Or tduHik tho fruit into tliy lap; 

And often at tho twilight gray 
Held tho fierce shepherd's dog at bay, 

While thou with willow brauil ami idiield 
Honied tlie ilock upon tho field. 

The d«*iys of youth hnvo como and gone 
Like hlimlowH on the dial stone; 
dnd manhood’s sterner hour hni brought 
HeaUtlua—fnr visioned thought. 

>Vi*’ve proved each toil and iteiil task 
VVhit'h 4’liildhood upes in Idle mask. * * 

Thou'ht loiight bt'Sidc me In tho mell, 

VVni'dod the brand in cftufiiot fell. 

And %vlieii tlie dremlful day wai lOhf, 

And 1 wOH ’iiumlx'd with wounds and frost. 

Thou horo me from the carniigc fiuct, 

’I'hrirngh fire and smoke aim! lurtfle i-loet. 
TIiou'btHecu thejoyn, fhchoiH's of youth, 

\Vane from my lieai*t like ninidenV b'Uth: 
Through d:i}H of grief und iiiglits of care, 

'Waiehed by my enucli. and kept my chair. 

In .*<ickiK’Ks, MiiTow, and di*i«piiir, 

And when my sad miiiI cbhod away,* 

Ktriic'Ic the bwoc't h:ir|), mid waked the lay, 

And stilh^l the trLtribllng mortal hti'ifo, ' 

And calhd niy sx^k'it back to life. 

Alas! that I should live to soo 
’J'lio d.iy thuf ue should severed be, 

Should look u|)On the earth and uir, 

’I'lie fcpriiighiH' flower, tlio hun.diiue fair, 

Hhoiild have u Joy, a jiride, a (Viro, 

And llixiu not near to mkiUic and share. * * 

I Rtnud uhero he hud stood, and <lrcw 
’I'he nweet wiNid uir ub ho slionld do, 

And trod hlh fiHitbtups in the sand, 

And graHptHl the troe where leant liio hand, 

And till mine eye could .sec no more, 

(iuSi-cl on the Issit, tlio stri'ani, tlie shore, 

Tho watov ho slumld ferry o'er, 

'I'lie lonely rock and clafaeh gra}', 

Whci'e he hltuuld land full many a day, 

I was long und far awuy. 

I looked to lioaven, and sim, und sky, 

Tiio gray goshawk that hovcri'd high, 

’('lie dewy ftowor, the birken biac, 

And turned with brokim heart uw‘uy, 

'lluit they could not—bird, flov’cr, and tree— 
Look bark and sjhuiK furunxdl to mo: 

Hut tJiey do a])oak, and make their mottm; 

Tho wroit flits r»wtli*iM through tlic tliusii, 

*J'liu linnet sUh in gri'cnwood BtUl, 

The owi is Silent on hur hill, 

The gray hawk YaTuhes on tho rneU, 

N'>r limlH below Die eiickuo mook. 

And the buck lN*iids his velvet ear, * 

And wonders why lie does not hear 
My wunduring step and hoUa clear. 

Hut I hhall turn in hnpirfur Iiotir 
To rock and stream, and troc and fiowor; 

The iHiugle: bhall bud, and tho bloom shall Bpriog, 
And tho little binl in gruonwiHg! ung, 

A nd tho owl sltall cry upon tho tree, 

The diin-diHn* tioil upon the lea, 

And tho gray liawk ahriok to welcome me. 

And tho sun shall shine on tree and towar. 

On bank and strcAtn, on rock and flower, 

And tdl whereon I loved to see 
Jiis bleftsed light shine merrily; 

And I shall sit thy hoard botiida, * 

And look upon thy Anns of pride. 

And see thy tropiiies won the while, 

Tho antlors and the furry sjioU; 

And sit beneath, and hear thee toll 
Of how they run, and where they frU. 

Oft shall we trace the feut again, 

By wood And stream, by hill and plain; 

And often in iby shallop light, 

Ferry tho stream at morn and night* 

Oft oouoh upon the heather-bed* 

On the same mantle lay our bead 
And when tho even light grows wiia, 

Oft qiread our meal upon the tail, 

Dmoatb the rook, beside tUaBtre^, 

And tell uf this diy tm a dreacn. 
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in Rtimniur. lieneiitli tlic shelter of this trco, and 
within the hauk at its foot, 1 dug a little cell, large 
enough to hold two beds, a bench, n hearth, a table, 
niul n “ kistie." Tlie sides were lined with deals well 
calked with moss, and tlio roof was constructed in the 
same manner, but exivcrud witii a tarpauling, which. 
Ij'ing in tiie slope of tlic surrounding bank, carried oiF 
any water wliieli migiit descend from thiiw or rain, and 
wlieii the autumn trees shook off their leaves, could not 
be distinguished from the adjoining bank. Its door 
was on the brink of tlie crag, veiled by tlic thick bird- 
cIierric-B on the edge of the precipice; and tlic entrance 
to tile little patii, which ascended from either side upon 
the brow of tlie rock, was concealed by a screen of 
birch and hazel, beneath which the banks were covered 
with primroses, wood'Rncmones, and forget-me-not. 
Bowers of honeysuckle and wild roses twined Smoiig 
the lower trees; and even in the tall pines above, the 
rose sometimes cliiiibcd to the very top, where all its 
blossoms clustering to the sun, hung in white tassels 
out of the dark-blue foliage. There the thrush and the 
blackbird sung at morning and evening, and the owl 
cried at night, and the buck belled upon tlic Torn 
lile.sscd, wild, free, joyous dwelling, which wo shall 
never see agaiu!’ 

Many adventures with the deer arc recorded, some 
of them full of wild animation, and at tlie same time 
displaying the extraoniinary sagacity of the animals. 
There is one story of a deer wliicli, after being w'ounded, 
kept up a run till tlio tliird day, passing in tills space 
of time over a large tract of country, and making many 
singulai Ireasom, as the phrase is, in his attempts to 
escape. We liavo not room for any of these more 
Icngtlicncd narratives, interesting ns tiiey are, and must 
content ourselves witii one whicti, in comparison, is 
little better tliau an anecdote, and yet is charaetcristic 
of tlie aniiiiaL ‘ One dark cloudy day, in tlic depth of 
winter, we followed a buck, which was like tlie German 
leg or tlic Wandering Jew, and took us ail over tlie 
forest, into nil tlio burns, «iid round all tlic loelis and 
heights, crossed tlinmgli tlic middle of the castle park, 
down tlic road of the east farm, between the houses ami 
the siiuarc, across the ganleii, and into tlie burn at its 
foot, where of eourse we lost him for a time. “ Won¬ 
derful buck, sir! ” said llouald ; but “ intrK " only by 
conjecture: for whether buck, doc, or,demon, we had 
never a glimpse of his head to say, and only judged Iiis 
gender by the size of liis slot and tlie wide spread of the 
dow-clecs. Witii the burn he returned again into tlie 
forest, and only left the water, as wc suppose, because 
he met an old woman’s cow, which was standing up to 
her knees in tlie xiool, wliere tlic long sweet grass grows 
down to tlie Glac-Lueraeh. From thence he went away 
over the pots to St .lohii's Logic, treasoned all over the 
wet woody bog, .niid into the brae of the Tobcr-sliith. 1 
made for the Ginthas-mdr, where a famous run comes 
up from the hollow, but tlie deep toll of the hounds 
passed along the middle of the bank, and wen^away 
fur the river. I examined the slot, to see tliat it really 
had /our legs, tbough, it is true, that was little satisfac¬ 
tion, since we have no authority that tlie fiend does not 
sometimes go on all-fours, as, according to the Ara¬ 
bians, he occasionally docs on one. As long as tlic 
dogs led, however, we should certainly have followed, 
though he had as many legs as a miliex>edc, or no more 
than a Nini-Jnze. Where be went, however, nr how 
we fidlowed, it would be too tedious to relate. Keeping 
under the wind, we continually checked him by the cry 
of the dogs, until only old Dreadnought was left on the 
track, and at lost the roe turned short in the face of a 
pass where 1 was pasted before him, and took wild 
away for the hamlet of Ceann-na-Coille. This utterly 
tlirewme out 4 as tbeoc was no understanding such a 
buck—wlio, like Napoleon in Italy, left fortified posts 
on his flank, and otherwise disregarded the old ptg- 
Uiled rules of war—besides which, from his lost ditee- 
t(oii, it was probable that he was a Brodie buck, and 
was gone straight away for his own woods,* However, 


1 followed to liear what liad become of him} and tlumgh 
I lost the cry of the hound, tracked tlio slot till it 
brouglit mo out of tlie wood to a litlle cottage, where 
1 found Dreadnought, very unlike himself, pottering 
about at the gavel of tlie house. I thought he was 
bc'viiz:hed, till, as I traced the back’s foot, I also lost it 
near tlic same place, and iicitlicr he nor I, by nose or 
sight, could make any more of it than if, like one of 
Tasso’s dragons, the buck li.ad started into tlie air. 
While we were groping in the ruad, and Dreadnought 
taking a east about the house, to tlic great discomfort 
of tlic old wife’s cocks and hens, site brought out tlic 
usual cottage liospitality—the bowl of “ srt” milk; and 
ns 1 was rewarding her with news of lier cow, wliicli 
slie had lust fur tlirce days in tlic forest, and was the 
same “knock-kneed, how-backit, glaikit horned aiild 
carliiie” wliicli had turned the buck in the morning— 
there was a cliiilleiige from old Dreadnougiit in tlie 
kailyard! I tlircw tlie bowl into tlio b.arlcy-iuuw, and 
.st>raiig upon the dike, wlierc 1 saw the deep print of 
the buck’.s foot in the soft mould of the potato plot, into 
the iniiidle of whicli he liad bounded from tlie mad, 
clearing tlic dike at a riglit angle, over wliich the dog 
liad run, wondering wlicn: lie had flown from Ids List 
slot. 1 had suarcu time to observe the iiiiirk-s, when 
the hound opened at full cry, m.adc a derni-tuur into 
the wood, across the road, and into the thorn jungle on 
the burn; from whie.li, as before niuiitionuil, wc had 
lost our buck of the tliree days’run. As, however, the 
roc was now tolerably fresh, 1 judged tliut, rallicr tlian 
follow the water into the open iiiiies, he would return 
for the birken braes and tlioriiy hollows Iicliind him. 
To intercept liini, tlierefore, I kept the flank of tlie 
stunted firs, wldeli, straggling over tlie moss between 
the liurn and tlie castle road, are tlic eonneetiiig cover 
hetwecii the jungle and the woods. I had just left the 
tall trees, and was making for tlio dike, when tjic i-ry 
of the dog turned towards me; in an instant after, ard 
fur the first time in tlie day, I saw tlic buck hiinsrlf; 
lie came bounding througii tlie centre of the little 
seroggy firs, glanced over tlie road, and as lie leaped 
upon ^lic dike, tlic shot just caught him in the spring 
witii which lie topped the fail.’ 

Wc conclude for the present with .a picture of ani¬ 
mated nature, wliieii no coiiimon liand could have 
sketclied. ‘ In tlic bedding season tlic docs retire into 
tlie most secret thickets, or otiier lonely places, to pro¬ 
duce their young, and cover tliem so carefully, that tiiey 
are very rarely found; wc liave, however, deceived their 
vigilance. There was ii solitary doe wliieh lived in the 
hollow below' the Itriiigli-cloiclic-leilhe in Tiirnaway. I 
suppose that we had killed lier ‘‘ marrow ;’’ but I was 
careful not to disturb her liaunt, for she was very fat 
and round, stepped with nnicli caution, and never Vent 
far to feed. Accordingly, wlien, at evening and morning, 
she came out to ])ick the sweet licrks at the foot of the 
brae, or by the little green well in its face, I trode softly 
nut of her sight, and if I passed at noon, made a circuit 
from the black willows, or thick junipers, where she 
reposed during the heat. At lust, one fine sunny morn¬ 
ing 1 saw her cc.mc flipping out from her bower of young 
birches ns light as a fairy, and very gay and “ ctuity ” 
—but so thin, nobody but an old acquaintance could, 
have known her. Bor various momiugs afterwards X 
saw her on the bank, but she was always restless }u>d 
anxious—listening and searching the wind—trotting up 
and down—picking n leaf hero and a leaf tliere, and 
after lier short and unsettled meal, she would take a 
frisk-round-leap into tlie air—dart down into heir secret 
bower—and appear no more until the twiligHK . In a 
few days, however, her excursions became a Uttle j^ore 
extend^ generally to the terrace above the but 
never out of sight of the thicket below. At length She 
ventured to a greater distance, and one day I stofe down 
the brae nmon g the birches. In the mhldie bf tbn thicks 
there was a group of yotmg trees Mw|ng out of a 
carpet of deep moss, wliich yieldiSd'ttke.adbwn pillnw.,; 
The prints of the doe’s slender fott»d '^t werit tmckly 
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tracked about the hollow, and in the centre there was a 
bed of the velvet “ fog,” which seemed n little higher 
than the rest, but so natural, that it would not have 
been noticed by any anacenstomed eye. I carefully 
lifted the green cusliion, and under its veil, rolled close 
together, the head of each resting on the flank of the 
other, nestled two beautiful little kids, their large velvet 
ears laid smooth on their dappled necks, their spotted 
bides sleek and shining as sittin, and their little delicate 
legs as slender as hazel wands, shod with tiny glossy 
shoes as smooth and black as ebony, while their largo 
dark ej'ea looked at me out of the corners with a full, 
mild, quiet gaee, which had not yet learned to fear the 
hand of man : still, they had a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine—tlieir little limbs shrunk 
from my toncit, and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly; hut ns I was about to replace the moss, one 
turned its head, lifted its sleek oars towar.ls me, and 
licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle over them. 
I often saw them afterwards when tliey grew strong, 
and earne abroad upon the brae, and frequently I called 
oflTold Dreadnonglit when he crossed their warm track. 
Upon these occasimis he would siaml and look at me 
with wonder—turn liis hea<l from side to side—snufl'tiic 
ground again, to see if it was possible that he eoiild be 
mistaken—and when he found that tlierc was no disput¬ 
ing the scent, cock one car at me with a keener inquiry, 
and seeing that 1 was in earnest, tret heavily onward 
with a sigh.’ 


OUR COUSIN EITY FOIIBUS. 

We were on a visit to some friends, residing in n retired 
country town, when hearing of tho eerciitrieitic!i, or, 
mare properly speaking, the peculiarities of an ancient 
lady. Miss Porbos by name, and comparing notes, wo 
found that she was a cousin of our own. This rela¬ 
tionship, indeed, was tliriro removed; but according to 
Scotch computation, that is no very distant degree: so 
wo determined to seek her out, and gain admittance 
to her domicile; a mark of favour not always gonch- 
safed to the many, tho value of the privilege being of 
course enhanced to the favoured few. After more tlian 
one failure, our repeated summons, both with knocker 
and bell, being unheeded or unheard, wo at length 
Buccccdcd in introducing ourselves. Miss I'orbcs in¬ 
habited an old dingy-looking house, situated on the 
fhrthcr hill - side, beyond the precincts of the town; 
it was several storeys high, tall and tliin, and bare of 
windows towards the highway; and we understood 
that ghe had never crossed the threshold for the last 
twenty years, except to attend divine serviee in a 
ncighbooriug cliureh twice on each Bahhath day. We 
were, moreover, informed that, since the death of tier old 
servant, site retained no regular domestic, but always 
slept fearlessly in the habitation alone; her wants Iwing 
attended to each morning, as tlic case might require, 
by a young girl, who gladly performed the simple offices 
required ; for although Cousin Elspeth, or, as she was 
familiarly called, Eppy, was not reputed to be wealthy, 
but, on the contrary, was known to possess a very slender 
competence, yet the half of that sho divided with those 
. who were poorer, and needed lielp. 

Tho door was opened by a stout upright old lady, 
veiy much scarred and disfigured in the face by the 
smallpox. On listening to our errand, and producing' 
our.tgedentials. Miss Porbes—for it was she—-requested 
US to walk into tlie parlour and be seated. We really 
' ibit ludf abashed in the presence of this lone woman, 

' ' ^ simple dignity and calm courtesy of her l>ear- 

i^-fiishioued and qnidnt though it was, repdled 
''Myttdng like fomiiiarity or undue curiosity t whilst 
( unfeigaed, and an innocent trutbfhlness, which 


evidently came fhim the heart, disarmed all wish, if 
such a wish existed for a moment, to turn her into 
ridicule. 

After our pretensions to relationship had been freely 
discussed, and frankly admitted by the old Indy, she 
produced refreshments of the most primitive order 
from an adjoining closet, inviting us to partake 1>f tliem, 
and the breezy air on the hill-side liad such an appe¬ 
tising effect, that we did ample justice to tlic wheaton 
loaf; but when our enb'rtainer arose to leave the room, 
taking in lier hand n vase of tho classic shape, which, 
wo are given to understand, the Pompeian damsels used 
to carry water in, and which Cousin Eppy designed for 
the same purpose, we insistctl on pijrfornuTfg the office 
for ourselves. Tint with a soft and gingerly step, and 
an air ns dignified as that of some fabled princess, she 
courteously waveil her hand for us to reeiinic our scat, 
and swam out of the apartment, returning in about five 
minutes with the vase filled to the brim with sparkling 
ready-ieed delicious nectar, eagerly quaffed by thirsty, 
dusty, matter-of-fact mortals. And yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing her hospitality and kindness, we intuitively felt 
that all attempts on our part to converse intimately as 
relatives wore met with good-breeding, it is true, but 
also with an impassable harrier of self-withdrawal! so 
wc readily aecepted Cousin Eppy’s invitation to take n 
turn ill the garden, looking about us, nevertheless, in 
gratifleation of our curiosity, ns much ns circumstances 
permitted. 

The reception p.irlour hod literally nothing in it save 
a few higli-hacked antique chairs and ii table; and in 
the small room leading into the garden (Cousin Eppy’a 
own sanctum), in addition to the s.mie.articles of furni¬ 
ture, fliere was a Bible and Pr.aycr-Rook; but no sign 
of fiiiiiiiiineoceiipation; no bqoks Siive tlic best; no nick- 
nacks or nonsense of any description. Wo heard tho 
regular monotonous tick of the clock, but we looked in 
vain for a cat to enliven the scene with its companion¬ 
able purr; and 1 speedily found myself picturing the 
long winter evenings of the past twenty years, passed 
alone, without books, without conversation, interest, or 
ocrapation. 

By and by I endeavoured to frame a romance, with 
all its adjuncts, as appertaining to onr cousin’s liistory; 
but when I looked on the old lady’s conutenanec, and 
conjectured at what epoch of her life the pneker- 
iugs and seams had thus disfigured it, and when I 
learnt that she w.as only ton 3 'ears of .age when attacked 
by the virulent enemy which had left its mark la-hind, 
I no longer succeeded in fancying her the heroine of a 
bygoim tale of sentiment, wherein celibacy and a love 
of solitude originated in the somewhat commonplace 
episode of disappointed affections. 

The garden—if garden it might be designated, when 
its aspect was that of waste land, with long coarse grass 
luxuriantly waving, and wild rose-trees scattered about 
—lay on the liUl-sidc, open and airy; a broad gravelled 
walk or terrace ran along the high part, while the 
domain was boimded by a row of hardy Scotch firs, 
whose stems were entwined with rich masses ctf honey* 
suckle, the summer' bloom and sweet odours contrast¬ 
ing strongly with the wintry savage foliage of the dark 
evergreens. On this terrace. Cousin Eppy informed us, 
it had been her custom to promegade for at least three 
hours, during some portion of each day, for the last 
twenty years, leisurely sauntering up imddown, shaded 
by her huge greem parasol from the summer’s heat 
and glare, and protected by a oapscious muff firom-tto 
winter’s freafe- and cold. The viw from Ihis- terrace, 
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which had a sou them aspect, wiia a lovely and exten* 
sit'e one, far away over hill and plain; and in the 
distance, just peeping' and Klittcring between the hills, 

. the sen, the ‘ deep blue sea,’ was discernilde, with now 
and then the snowy sails of some passing bark, on 
whicli a ray of snnsliiiic rested—tlie only moving object 
in the solitnry scene. Here, too, half-hiddcii by eglan¬ 
tine and ^ild creepers, midway down the ascent, we 
found the fairy spring which had afforded us such 
refreshing hovorage i the water gushed gently up into 
a small rounded basin, and from tlience trickled away 
iiiisecn beneath the profuse underwood of Cousin Kppy'a 
' noglertod pleasure-grounds. 

I lunged to ask tiiis strange antiquated cousin how 
slio passed her time?—^how she reckoned up the in¬ 
numerable days wliieh had gUde<i by ?—what her me¬ 
mories were, and what her hopes or anticipatiiTiis ? 
Was hhe devoted to contemplation, or was it tlie mere 
apatlictie indulgence of a misantlmipic disposition, 
joined to eccentric habits and whims ? Aftcr-circuni- 
stances, indeed, proved that there was no mystery to 
lie solved; for the time arrived when I enjoyed close 
and fi'pquent communion with Eppy Forbes, and alter 
a Icngtlicned (wriod had elapsed, tier confidence and 
friendship; which latter marks of favour had been so 
sparingly dispensed by iier daring her long pilgrimage, 
that 1 felt myself especially lionoured iu possessing 
them. 

Siic had been transplanted from her native Iligliland 
home at an early age, to fulfil the duties of companion 
and iiumhle friend to n noble lady, with whom site liad 
continued to reside after the l.attcr’s marriage with 
! T/ird Aimcslcy. It was surmised that ties of ‘ blood- 
rchiHotiship’ existed between tlie impoverislied Scotcli 
family and the wealthy English one from intennarriuges 
long ago. Be that as it might, after more than twenty 
years’ devoted attendance on her kdy, ten of which 
were passed in a sick-room, tending tlie heroic and 
gr-ntle sufferer, who at length brcatlied her lit.st in 
ICppy’s arms, she was installed as iiousckceper at An- 
ncsley Park, wiiicli became a deserted mansion after 
Lady Anncslcy’s death, and the situa^on, consequently, 
was considered n sinecure. Here Eppy passed ten more 
years of loneliness, amidst tapestried dcsulution .and 
mouldering grandeur, liappy iu oceasiounlly receiving 
tidings of lier dear young lady, tlie only eliild of her 
late lamented mistress; but whenever Eppy came to 
tins part of lier reminiseenccs, she always spoke in a 
half-wlrtfcpering mysterious manner, just as if, by so 
doing, she concealed wliat the world knew full well— 
namely, the sad history of the fair 'Maude Anncslcy, 
whose ill-assorted union and early death formed the 
one engrossing tliemo of poor Eppy's life, altliougli 
she rarely indulged herself in speaking of it, and tiien 
with deep solemnity. Slie communed witli her own 
heart silently in her ciiambcr, and was still. 

On Loijd Anneslcy’s decease, Eppy was removed from 
Annesley Park, and a small annuity being enn^rrud 
I upon her, togelJior witli the freehold on the hill-side, 
i considered that she w.as permanently settled for 

I the remainder of her days; and, as already mentioned, 
she had never quitted lier home, save for the purposes 
of devotiwi, during twenty years occupancy. 

It seemed Eppy Forbes's fate to pass her life amid 
scenes of suffering and solitude; and when trouble fell 
heavily on her noble patron, it fell heavily on Eppy’s 
heart also, and caused ’her sun of life to set,’ to use her 
. own poetical expression. And she used to say, having 
once associated with the great, tlie good, and the learned, 
how was it possible she could bear to mix in inferior 
society ? She could feel no new interests, and what to 
Aer were the pe^ eoncerns and gossippings of the little 
WOrM around ? No; skho rose at six every morning, 
read her Bible, and performed her religious exercises, 
breakfasted, attended to her simple domestic concerns, 
reoeiyed her poor patients—for Eppy was somewhat of 
a quack, though well skilled in the use of medicinal 
’ herbs—walked on her terrace and emifftd the eea^lnwu. 


dined early and frugally, road her Bible again, walked 
again on her terrace, took a great many cup* of tea, 
walked again, and read the ‘ Best Book,' and finally 
ascended to her ‘observatory’—one Of the empty rooms 
at the top of tbo house, from whence she made her own 
primitive observations, and still more extraordinary 
calculations concerning the licavcniy bodies: in short, 
Eppy had invented an astronomical code of her own. 
In this ‘observatory’ slio passed many pc.ai>efal and 
happy lionrs, far removed from cartidy cares, pomps, 
and v.anitics; and though Imr usual iiuur of retiring to 
rest was at nine o’clock punctually, yet a cloudlese 
starry night often enticed her to commit the dissipation 
of late ItouTR. 

There was one little episode during her long and 
piissinnless career whiclt probably was as full of senti¬ 
ment and interest to Eppy Forbes as a clicrished re- 
mcnibrania: of deep and sad import to others differently 
ciremnstanccd. The good old lady would bliisli on re¬ 
peating licr sirnple narrative, and use her large fan, not 
witlioiit liaving frequent recourse to a bottle of pungent 
smelling salts. It was ns follows :—One of the very few 
journeys slie liinl ever performed was on her removal 
to Anncslcy I’ark, situated in a remote part of England. 
She travelled in a stage-coach, and llie fellow-traveller 
who shared the inside with li»r was, as Eppy described 
him, ‘a comely, fresh-coloured, elderly gentleman, who, 
slic thought, must be a law practitioner, from tlic nice 
way in whicli he spoke, and also because he liad a large 
6/ue hag with liim.’ 

Eppy was a timid tr.avcller, tlie rnad was hilly, and 
the coach was a fast one; but the pleasant gentleman 
with tlie blue hag reminded lier that it wag ^ways the 
Bafe.st plan to sit quite still, with the arms kept close 
to the sides, to prevent their being broken, should an 
ancidont occur. Soon after eiifondiig tins prudent and 
excellent advice, which Eppy scrupulously followed, 
there was a sudden crash, and the coach overturned. 
The insides liappily escaped unhurt, but poor Eppy’s 
terror was of course excessive. Her fellow-traveller was 
extricated first, and then she heard hU friendly voice 
exclainyng, ‘Give me your hand, madam; gently— 
gently. I hope you are not hurt. There—step lower, 
madam, llori't be afraid—you .are all safe now I’ I'ho 
accident had Iiappened within a mile nr two of the 
nearest town, anil in the midst of a beautiful wooded 
valley, and the passengers walked forward to wait until 
another conveyance should be in riadiness. ‘ And only 
imagine my feelings,’ Eppy added in a softened tone, 

* when my nnii.abie fellow traveller, escorting me along 
tlie liigliway, srniliiigly asked if 1 knew by what means 
1 had descendisl with so much case from the tojisy- 
tnrvy eoai'li I I did indeed rcnicnil)cr stepping on some- 
thing; and never have 1 cc.ascd to chctisli the rerahm- 
hraiicc of so ehivalrous an act “ Ah, madam,” said this 
gallant knight, “ yonr fairy feet rested for a ninmeiit on 
tlie knee of your Iiumhle servant; who, kneeling on tlie 
other, thus performed a page’s duty, moat happy in 
heing able to tender his poor services!” I conld not 
express my thanks, for I was jierfectly overcome; and 
though 1 never iieard of him again, or learnt who he 
was, yet had 1 ever married, I would have desired th^ 
my Iiusband migiit closely resemble this charming in¬ 
dividual.’ 

Wortliy, simple, true-liearted Cousin Eppy! She 
passed away as calmly as she had lived, after only a 
few days’ illness; and there came into my possession a 
«mnll cabinet picture, the dearest lioarded treasure of 
her life, and wliich 1 succeeded in restoring to those 
who value it as an inestimable relic. It represents a 
bright happy-looking girl, with laughing blue eyes and 
waving sunny locks; smd this was the resemhUnce of 
the fair Maude Annesley, who had died, it was said, of 
a broken heart ere the anbnm ringlets turned to gray, 
or the snowy brow betrayed a -line. At Eppy hemw 
oOen used to remark, when gazing on that picture, * it 
waa an owTe true lesson on the inattddllty aim perishing 
nature of earthly iiappinaa and grandeur r tmoon- 
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aciouily qiiotinj; the words of St Pietre, that ‘ Coidd 
wc allow oiirselrcs to be persuaded that there was no 
siieli thing as a future life, how many sorrows would 
remain without consolation!’ 


MISCHIEVOUS SCIIOOLBOYA 
\Vb perceive no amusing anil not uninstnicliTe article nn 
‘ Misnhlcvfliis Uojra’ iii llio Oiasgow Trainer's Monthly 
Kccord. The writer thinks that mischievous schoollmys 
have never had justice done them—they arc called ‘good- 
for-nothing young rusenls,’ wliorcas they arc good for some¬ 
thing, if teachers and parents only know how to draw the 
good out of them. The true way of gmiig to work with 
boisterous overbearing lioys is to divert tlieir energies into 
some useful channel; severily of discipline is unavailing, 
and pcrhai» only makes had worse. \Vc sliall extract a 
few passages on tlio sulijeet. 

‘ Many nielanelioly evainplos iniglit I)0 given of the 
serious offccls of [school | uilHinanagcinent of this kind nn 
tile after-life of some of tlic most gifted men our euuutry's 
seicnco and literature can boast. Punishment may enerre 
I the tongue into sileiiee, it m.iy pinion I lie outward eoiidiict, 

I bnt tlic inward is lieyoiid its power. Tin: very foree that 
I sipiarcs the cgtem.araetiuns by a strii s of eonipressioiis, 

I slim np reiiellion witiiin, excites tlio hnsy workings of tlie 
I heart to iielie, the ami and tiio tongue, it encnnriigcs the 
I ooiistant frown, it educates the seeret determination of 
revenge, it tr.ains to a continuous sidlen obstinacy of elia- 
rai-tcr, .and not uufrei)ncntly eonverts tlio gc'iierons and 
oneiily niiseiiievnna boy into that most linjieless of all 
cfiiirarten- -llie doggedly and snenkiiigly inischievons. 

‘The recolleetioiis of every one will readily fiirniKli many 
examples of tlie emittict bera referred to, as niaintained 
between the uiiHCliievoiis boy and the ina.ster. Have you 
ever seen, reader, sneli a boy, eharged witli faults in whieli 
ho had no slum!, refusing vitlier to plead guilty liiinsrif or 
to erliuiiinto others, standing ealni and colleetcd in the 
miihit of a seliool of syiii)ialliisiiig fiiees, licfore a leaelier 
eiiraged, and liolpless lieeause enraged i' Do you not r(‘- 
niciulicr, as lasii after lasli full brutally on the buy's liead 
or liand, and lie struggled willi tlie liuroisin of a martyr to 
keep back tlic tear I hat was forcing itself into sliapc in liis 
eye, how every scliolar felt ns if lie could spring ii|H>n tlie 
I master and lie.ar biiii to tlio eartli ? Never did tliis lioy, 
the Victim of the master's wratli, atniid out so l- ildly ns 
an example to tlic suIuhiI. The master reiulered lliis very 
pimishment the means of greater inisehief tlian ever the 
boy wroiiglit; tlie seholars loved the one, and hated tlio 
other; and deservedly did they liatc him. 

‘ Par liu it from me to look liglilly on lliu eoiiiliiet of the 
misehievona boy, or to ntti'inpt to exteimiite his errora. 
All that I {ileaii fur is, that an elibrt lie made to under¬ 
stand Ilia character; that it lie anulyseil and e.xamined 
without prejudice, and with (lie sole de.sirc of liis good; 
and that when the ruling iiriueiple of his iiional nature 
has been discovered, and separated from tlie utlicrs, it be 
mildly, yet firmly guided into healthful exercise. If he is 
fimd of power, for examjile, let liiin have eliurge of sninc 
of tlic playground nmusemunts, and the imiKirtancc of liis 
ofKoe will lessen the buistcniusiieas of Iiis manuors. If lie 
is fbnd of combinations, and c.auses incessant confusion, 
by arranging, in the intervals of seliool cxcreisc, copies, or 
alatva, or forms, after some newfangled nietbods of bis 
own—-the auumiory' intliotion of punislinient, if lie liappens 
to lie cauglit in the midst of his arrangeinenta, will do no 
good ; it will only drive him to seek, in loss innocent, be¬ 
cause more liiddim amnscmcnl, tlie morbid gratifications 
arising from tlie musenlar and intellectiinl exercise of liis 
favourite pitrsnits. Uet liiin luivc cliarge of tlio mechanical 
tcisnutny of the school, and have earcfnlly shown him the 
order of crerytliing, and 1 vontnro to allirm that not even 
a pen will be allowed to reraaiii out of its plare. It is 
ttuneccasary to multiply hints like these. 

‘ Wheu lie 'is ratified in tViis way, and won to the 
master's side—when the teacher has thus'thrown himsuU 
into the spirit Of the boy, he can mould, and direct, and 
reatraiii at will this exeosslve love of power. AVhen the 
moral character is thus led, the boy wmks cheerfully, his 
riding iiitollectuat faculty soon discovetw itself, and the 
master is enabled to str^tlien those other i'acultfos that 
.would lie unexereisod, on aeoonttt of the unvarying gratlfi- 
eatibit foraished by tlie one class of fovomite intelleetual 
pnfoolfo. By a simple, forbearing method of this kind, 
‘the openly mischievous boy, the “thorn in the sohool,'’ 


“ the plague of tlie master’s life,” may liccorac one of the 
most powerful and pleasant instrnniciits. in his hand for 
the regulation of others; and a mind that would have been 
withered or gnarled by a dignified, nnbeiidiiiB Dombey-like 
ehiliincss, may bnurr/nm and blossom, and ticcomo richly' 
laden with fruit.' 


IIUMKSTIC IIAPPINKSS. 

Ah! whot so refreshing, so soothing, so satisfying, as the 
placid joys of home! See tlie tr.avoHer—does duty rail 
liim for a season to leave his beloved eirelc? The image of 
ills eartliiy happiness continues vivid in ills remenibranee, | 
it ipiickcns liiin to diligenec, it make.s him hail the hour ; 
which secs liis pnrjioso aecomplislieil, and liis fnee tiinn d '• 
towards liomc; it cuniniunes with him ,os lie join neys, and ; 
lie heais the promise wliirh causes him to hope- ‘'I'lion i 
alialf know also tliat thy tabernacle sliall be in pe.nee, mid ! 
tlioii sbiiit visit tliy taliernaele, .ami not sin.’ Oh vim joy- i 
fill reunion of a divided family—the jileasnrcs of reii-wed j 
interview and conversation after days of absence! llchold j 
tlie man of science—lie drojis tim laborious and painful ro- j 
search—closes his volume—siiiootlis liis wrinkled brow--- j 
Ieiivc.s Ills study, and itniicnding lihnseIf, stoops to the c!i]i.a- 
eities,yields to the wi8lies,and mingles witli tlie divorsiuns 
of Ills eliildren. Take the man of trade-what rcronci|c» | 
liim to tlio toil of linsiness ?—what civibles him to cnJuic 
tlio fiistidionsncss and imi>crtincnec of customers ?—wiiat 
rewards him for so many hours of ti'dions eonilnemeni ? Uy 
and liy tho season of intereonrse will liehold the de.sire of 
Ilia eyes and the eliildren of liis love, for wliotn he resigns 
his ease ; and in tlnur welfnro and smiles he will find his | 
recompense. Yonder comes tlie labourer—ho has borne | 
tlie burden and heat of the day—the descending sun has | 
released him of liis toil, ninl Im is hastening home to enjoy i 
repose. Httlf-way down tlin lane, by tlie side of vvliich | 
stands bis rottage, his eliildren run to meet liim. One lie ' 
cirries, and one ho leads. Tlie eomjialiion of ids immiilo , 
life is Tcnily to fnrnisli him witli his plain repast. See Ids i 
loil-vvoni eomitenanco assiiino an air of eheerfiilness ! His i 
iiarikships arc forgotten—fatigue vanislies—lie cats, and is ; 
satisfied. Tlie evening fair, he walks with nucovered Iiead 
nromid Ids garden—i-nters again, and retires to rest; and 
‘ the rest of a labouring man is sweet, wlictlicr lie eat little ] 
or inncli.’ Inliabitaiit of tins lowly dwelling, wlio can be j 
iiidilfcreiit to tiiy e’oiiifoit? I’eaoo bo to this ]iou.su! — Ihv. 
ir. J«ir. 

TRLFainAPir. j 

There is a telegrapido line botween Nowliavcn and ■ 
Toronto, in Upiier (laiisda, tlie route being Wd New York, i 
Ailtany, Roeiiestcr, UulTalo, then crossing tjio Niagara river, 
below tlic Kails, and iiassing round Lake Ontario to Torniitn 
—tlio entire distanco of whicli is nine haufml miti$ / This 
is the longest distance yet traversed by electricity in a 
eoiitiimous, unbroken lino. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

tv. and n. CuAsinRns have now completed their series of 
ArithnieCienl and Mnthematiesl Treatises for use in sehouls, or 
fur private instruction, as feilows 


Introduction to Arithmetic, • - • - I< Oct 

A,-ithmetic, Advanced Treatise, - - - It M 

Algehra, - • - • - ■ • - 4* Od 

Key to Algebra, S« tkl 

Plane Geometry nf Ruclid, ns improved by Slmton, 

Klayfafr, and JJoll, - - - - Sr Sd 

Key to Plane Geometry, - - - • - St Od 

RoIhlandUpherleal Oeomelry, • - • Si ftl 

Practical Matbematies, two Parts, each - • <* ftd 

Key to Praotical Matbemallce, • • • 3i Gd 

Mathematioat Tables, - - - ■ ■ .V Od 

The foregoing fa respectfully offered os a oatefully-prejiared 


scries of elementary works on Arithmetic and Matlicmatica Tbe I 
Plahs Gbosiktivv has now been published ten years, during 11 
which period, from its remarkable cheapness and adaptation te U 
the purpuaee of educatlnn, nearly sixty thonsand cnpICi have it 
been sold. To render the work stlH more deservinc of publto 
apjanbation, a new edition, typographiesliy Odd otherwise im- i 
proved, has just beou issued. ^ 

*a* 8<dd by oU BoOkscUert. 


Published by W. It It, CnAMBxne, Bi^ Btteet, BdhsbmTh. Also 
sold by It. CnAMBBBs, ita Miller Street, QU«««Wt "W. 8. On*. 
147 Strand, Ismdon; and ,1. M*GiAS«4>> *1 D^Ber Street, , 
BnUin.—Printed ^ VC. and B. Cbambbus, Mbaburgh. ' 




















THE VEEY WISE, THE TS'EVEE WKOXG. 

I AND THE INEALLIULE. 

1 Tiik Very Wise, the Never Wrorijf, .ind the Infallible 
I form a single elass of persons, being all marked by one 
j cliariicter, only in dilfurent degrees. IVrfect Infullibles 
( are e\ceediDgly rare: the Never Wrong are more com- 
j inon, blit still by no means numerous: Very Wi.se people 
i an; coiTJijarntively often met with. This estimate, how- 
! ever, eaiinot be presented with much cunfidenee, for the 
i eharaeters arc sometimes seen shading into each other 
I in a remarkable manner, as circumstances and gusts 
I of mental atllatiou may determine. Thus a very wise 
, person, after several instaiiee.s oi' e.vtraordinary corrucl- 
i ness of judgment, beeomes for a time one of the Never 
i IVrong; and thus a never wrong person, liaving an 
1 1 opjiortunity some day of reilecting on tlie singiil.'ir 
e.\cm])tion from error which appears in his conduct, 
begins to feel that he catmol be wrong—that he is, in 
short, Tiifalliblc. The rogularlj’ liifallible are least liable 
to variation and stiading; yet even they are oec.asion- 
ally known, under a remni'kilble access of modesty, to 
feel a.s if tliere were, after all, soino slight trace of 
! liunian infirmity about tiiem so that they may lie said, 
on sneli occasions, to fall back upon the Never Wrong, 
or the simply V'ery Wise. These, agaip, have also their 
‘ synMiiios, throwing them respectively back a very little 
in the gradation; seldom more than a vert/ Utile. Upon 
the whole, the three grades or orders appear pretty 
distinct in society, tlie variations being too slight and 
infrciiuent to alleet tlio case to any impuitaut extent. 

Tlie Very Wise people are not a people who make 
much pretension. 'I’liat were in itself unwise, and 
therefore inconsistent with the character. 11 is unne¬ 
cessary, fur, without it, they stand in such a tremendous 
repute for sagacity, tliat tlieir character can never be 
for a moment doubtful. Tlicy speak little on any point; 
but what tliey do say is always on sueli sure grounds, 
tliat it tells better than the largest and most eloquent 
discourse. They never talk about their own alliiirs, 
but leave you to imagine that these are managed with 
an accuracy and suucess not to be paralleled. In mak¬ 
ing prophetic remarks, they arc apt to come behind 
rather than before the event; a fasbicu of prediction 
which answers quite as well with the multitude, at the 
same time that it is obviously tlie safest. They are 
also groat on matters which have turned out ill, always 
showing in the most convincing manner how they 
might hare been managed to a better purpose. Some¬ 
times, without uttering a word, but merely by a look 
or a quiet smile, they praduce such an impression, that 
the half-hour's argument of an opxKment goes for no¬ 
thing, and the grav^t accusations against them are 
diail^sed without farther defence. TItc fact is, they 
^a^y averytliing by character—but then how is cha¬ 


racter ill the first place established.’ Hy hiiniig no ■; 
violent tendencies of aiij' kind, by alwiiys keciniig ' i 
a low flight in worldly affairs, by never iMnniiittiiig ' 
tlK'iiiselves to anything. Such iM'iiig the general eon- 
iliiet <;f the X’ery Wi.se, it may he argued of Ihcin that I 
they are a (lass in some meiisiirc eveeptive to liuinan ' 
nature. They hare not tiie regimental amount of the ' 
passions. Eanev, whim, and eroteliet liave lioeii ouiiltcil : 
in their onmpositiou. !-io (hey never, in the oiiiinary j 
eour.se of life, do any foolish tiling, or any great thin..;, I 
or make theiiiselves very amusing. Neither, of course, :j 
are they' in general very popular. I’liey rest in a cold 
abstraction I’rom tbe common circle, far too well s:v- [ 
tisfled with their own approbation (niiieli they call llie ■ 
approbation of their own eoiiseieiieei.; to heed niueli ■. 
for the jiruise of their fellow-ereatiirei!, ; I 

It is curious, iiovertlieless, th.at nil the ni').st n1i.surii | 
tfiings in this world are done by the Very AVi.se jicujile. ; 
A.sk who it is that lost the greatest sum hy tlie j 
failure of that ill-eoudueted juiiit-sloek eiiiiip.aiiy', ami || 
you find it is one of the A’ery \Vi.se. IVlio shipped most I 
largely in '-la for Australia, wliui everything tlien* was j 
ahout to^o to smash?—why, who but the wisest amongst 
us! Who was it that married bis (xiok la.st year, to the . 
discomfort of all his relations, and the iiifhiile amuse¬ 
ment of society for the statutory iierioiJ of nine days ?— 
and (he aii.-iuer is, ng.ain, one of the A'ery VVise. AVliose 
house was that whieli was Imriit down a few night.s ago 
witli the insurance just two days expired? Three to 
one. a A ery Wise, person, irately, if you had inquired of i 
some super-earthly iutelligeuce whieh of the sovtweigns I 
of l-hirope was to be, on some approaching forenoon, 
dethroned, and whirled away igiiominiously from his I 
palace in a cab, it would have hecii answered—the one 1 
who passed as ahove all a wise one. Who was the 
minister tliat was to he expelled from Ids scat hi liku I 
manner?—a very-, very wise one. This is a vexing | 
eousidcrution for the Afcry Wise jieople, hut a source of ij 
vast consolation to the ordinary children of mortality, ,1 
who like notliing better than to sec ttiat qualilles which 
they vainly wish to possess fail to pior.ure certain 
blessings to those who do x>osscss tlictn. It keeps up i 
tho wonderful system of compensation in society, and 
impresses on all whom it may concern the salutai^ 
truth, that we upon the earth here arc none of us gods, 
but only men. 

Tbe Never Wrong are very wise persons, with a strong 
sense of that superiority of perception and judgment bn 
whieh their reputation is based. The lady who said, 

• AVell, 1 don’t know how it is, but I am never wrong i 
in anything,’ was not properly a Never Wrong person. 1 
Had she been, she would not have wondered at it, but 
seen that it was all iu the fait course of things that 
the mado hb mistakes. True members of tlie Never- 
Wrong fraternity feel that such is their character from j 
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the li>'ffiiii!iii}{: it fjrows iritli their {TTOwtli, and strength¬ 
ens wit li flieir strength—so is no more n stirjirisc tlian it 
is for til'! son of a innnareii to llnd himself a prinee. 
Iiifdiiiiiiily may lie (ioiisidered as an exaltation of tiiu 
ehariioter, wliieli is the lot of a very few riv»ely-conati- 
tiitcd iteraons. In tiie siniploat matters of fiu't tliey 
are lilinnnaes and ■Tuiiiison's Dictionaries; in eriticisin, 
()tiartcriy journals; in polilies, oraelf.s; in doctrine, 
popes Tliey do not eonverae—tliey pronounec. ('on- 
tradiclioii, in tlie rare eases wIutg it is ventured upon, 
is variously reiajiveil, aceordiiig to siieciul jieeiiliaritius, 
liut the Iiandsonie ami maenilieent way is tiie eiimpas- 
sionate. ‘ I’oor fellowiie thinks so and so. lie means 
well. 1 daresay, hut he knows nothing of the matter. I 
pity his yoiilii.’ .Never Wrongs, and Jnfallibles of less 
perfect style, blaster; wliieli is uiifortniiati' for them, 
as it deiiiTeialea their repnt.Ttioii. The right man takes 
all varianec of opiaiou eoelly, as something to he <'.v- 
}M'eted ill the imjx-rfi'Ct state of human nature. ‘ (live 
them time, and a little more knowledge and exiicrienee, 
and they will see it .as i see it, and as all thiukiog men 
see it.’ ‘f)h, my dear friend, it is needless to talk—it 
was .all sittlisl long ago; you are only a little behind, 
that's all.’ I’roBcnting new faets lending to liilnTent 
conehidons is of no use, as it is indeed to ]>re'eiit new 
f.icts at .all, for the true Kever Wrong or Infallible can 
take no sueh thing.s in: the trnlli K it nvi* rli seltled 
long ago—in his coniadt. It is sirani'e thaN nevei'- 
tlieless, these arc the people who make tl>i‘ greatest 
mistakes, and eoiinnit them.selves to the gre.ale.st mis- 
judgments. IVlio is it that, through the wliole of exisr- 
enee, has been renmvkahlc; for the false plan of life, or the 
f.dse code of opinion, or the false theory of seienee, of 
business, of eritieisni, on \vhirli he has proeetded ?— ten 
to one an infallible. It is vexing, but true. One eonld 
nImo.st rniiiiose that there was some siiiiernal sjiite or 
wagffi.slmess in the ease, deligliliiig m the idl-imiite 
ovi-rt-hrow of such iutellcctiial siiperhnecs, and Jacuhi- 
nie,ally desiring to see all men hronglit to a level. 

(Jeiicrally, towards the eonclosioii of little papers of 
this kind, I indulge in a few remark.s of I he nature of a 
homily, it is of oourse jireelioled in this easo; for ol 
what use would it Ik! to toll the Very V. i.se not to be so 
very wii-.(‘, or to warn the Never Wrong and Jofallihlv- 
.against the en-ors to which they an' liable? They 
would of cour--e fjel that they know'far h-.-tter than ! 
w hut they ought to lie, mid what they ought to do, and 
iiow to condue.t all the various oiierations of thoir own 
minds, h'ar be it from me to attempt anything so 
hopeless ns the cidightenineiit of the ullra-sage, or t'le 
eorreetioii of a liahit of infallibility, f inny, how ever, 
lake ocuasion to point nut the dnngrT to whieh ordiinirv 
peojile are liahle, if they by any ehaoee arc led to think 
themselves approxiniuting to the very wisi' shite, or he- 
ooiniiig violently lonnd and eorreet in their jiidgnicnis. 
The least npprua(;li to the condition of haring no mis¬ 
givings iihoiit anything, is a real suhjeet for :ilarm to 
one w lio desires his own good in ooniieeliou «'ith that 
of his fellow - creatim's. When one feels it coming 
on, he should iiistanth hack sails, c.vaminc the elinrt, 
Hint heave the load, lie may depend on it there is 
aonielhing wrong, and nothing but the keenest self- 
e.vaimn.ati>)n and the most determined modesty'can save 
liiin. In a wotd, my friends, try to be. tolerably wise, 
lyit not Very Wise— endeavour to he respectably cor¬ 
rect, but tremble at tlie idea of being Never Wrong or 
liiUliblc. 


Gt'Oi) COUNSEL HETTEIl THAN GOOD PAY. 

a LRCeNU OF BRITTANY. 

Npau the village of Elven, on the road leading from 
Varennes to IMni-Tmoi, in the depiirtiudit of tlic Morbi- 
haii, there lived, about forty years age, an honest 
{leasant named Triidion, whose aminblu and industrious 
wife Jeanne Marie had made him the happy father <if 
A flue boy and a pretty little girl. Employment hav¬ 
ing become scanai in tluit part of the country, eiyji 


Tredion having heard it said that liigli w.ages were 
given ill the neiglilionrliood of Fmigi-res, be toiik leave 
of his wife, cmbnieed his eliildren, and set otf for that 
place, wliere he was very soon hired hy a rich fanner 
of the name of Laignelet. The hitter was im honest 
man, who cultlvati'd Ilia land with e;ire; and beiides a 
large floe.k of slieep, was al-o the owner of a gn-.'it 
number of rows and pigs. His wi'e was -an active, 
thrifty hnu.sek(-e]>er, and God liad blessed them with a 
numerous family. 

'J’reihoii hiul the good fortune to please the fanner, 
his wife, the cliiblren, and indeed every one; so that, at 
the termination of afcw'wnks l.iiigiielet said to hiiii, 
‘Tredion, T like the, way' yon do my business. Von I've 
a good lalmiirer, anil 1 should wish to kecji y on with me 
for some time. Will you hire to me for tun years? I 
proTnise you sixty crowns at the expiration of that 
term, ami :i present of a new emit in addition to the 
liargaiii—your board and lodging free—and every Sun¬ 
day yim shiill have ymir }iiiit of good eider: ill short, 
yon shall ho treated like one of the family.’ 

Tredioii a-i.-ieiited to this projiosal, and during the 
two years he neglected ii.ilhing which could forwiird 
his master's interests. At one moment he wa.s to bo 
seen snperintondiug the labourers digging potatoes, 
which aie so well cultivated in lirittaiiy'; at finotlicr 
time Working himself, jiloughing, harrowing, tending 
Uie sluep and cows, or driving the pigs to fairs Jinil 
markets. For teu league's round there was not a firm 
serraiit to be eoinparni to liiin. Tredion wa.s not only 
diligent at his W'ork, but it seemed as if good-lnek 
attended all Ins undertiiknigs. (kmaeipu-ntly these two 
years apiwared very short to all parties, iiiiignelel 
feeling that to lose Tredion would lie to lose his right 
arm, re.solved to keep him .at any cost; therefore, when 
the day' arrived for se-ttling Ids accounts, Laignelet thus 
addressed him:—‘My friend, 1 v;ihie your services too 
much to part with yon, if you will only reiiniin with 
me. Ui'-i'iignge for tlirce years more, and 1 will doulile 
yoiir wage's, and give you another new coat. Thus at 
the end of that time you will And y'ourself the pos- 
se(i''.or of a largn'kum, and can return toyonrwife, Inive 
cows and pigs of your own, and live conifortably and 
respectably with your family, instead of being obliged 
to work for otlieys.’ 

The oiler wjui templing. The poor fellow consented, 
eotisoling himself with the idea that Jeaimc: Marie would 
not hare disapproved had she been there, and that, 
in the meantime, she could got on very well with the 
belli of tiod and of their sou, who v-'as ten years old 
when Ills father left homo for l''ong''-i-e.-i. 

Tilings went on even hotter during these tlirop years 
than during the two first. The harvest was abundant, 
the wool sold well, the farm prospei-ed in every rcc-pcet, 
and gaiety presided at the evening lireMile. ’ Tredion, 
though somewhat superstitious, like ail the natives of 
liis provinci', was an nnuising fellow, who bore good- 
huyouredly'the laugh which his ingenious simplicity 
ereated; and the eluidrcn liked him because he told 
them stories in the long winter evenings. No province 
in Franco ha.s more legends than llrittany. 

Every one at the farm grew melancholy as the ter¬ 
mination of 'Tredion’s engagement approwdied; and to 
say the truth he felt himself somewhat heavy at heart, 
though he knew his duty recalled him to Jeanne Marie 
and his children. Laignelet and his wife, therefore, 
eonsiilteil together, and a few days liefore the engage¬ 
ment expired—a moment to whidt all looked forward 
with such sorrow— the farmer made an ofler to 'Tredion 
of eighty crowns if he would remain with him but one 
yeiir longer. 

‘ Eemcmbcr, my dear friend,* added lie, ‘ that with 
these sis years' wages you wilkhe enabled to bring back 
to your wife a very large sum; and that with this money 
' not only can yon buy cows and pigs, but can idsu pnr- 
chsse a small house with an acre of lan^ where you and 
your family can live in happiness and independenee.’ 

Tredion certainly felt some pangs of conscience, bci 
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j how WHS it possihlc to rcsisl tin- of RCOurinR 

I such a future to iiinisilf aiiil tliosc most dear to iiiiii? 

i IVrhaps at that ■very his ohiidntn wore heKjfing 

! .for a fi‘w potatoes at th*' door of some eharitahle per- 
j .son : hut how they woulil ln' oomponsatud for all thoir 
i privations on lii.s rolnriiin;; to thotn with so muoii 

I I inoMoy ui<^l two now I'oats! Mo CMigat'ud, thcrerore, for 

I a si'cUi year in I-aiitnolot’s sorvioo. 

i I 'I'l'is tiino tlio months soomod to pass with piroatcr 
: Bwiftnnas than hof'iro, and ovori thiii.i' pro.spprod at tho 
■ ’ farm bovoinl ovoii Iho hopo.s of its proprietor, who in 
t;on.spf|iionoo hnilt a now l):irn, pnrohased some additional 
' acres of f;ronnd, iiioroased his flock, and what was 
hi'tior than all, attrihntod the ^reatur part of hi.s roimI 
fortune to his f.iillii'nl nTvant. IjaiRoclut now dotiT- 
niiiiod to make one more otfort to keep Trodioi^for 
.. another year. For this ]i<irposo he took him aside, 
repeated all his former arRiiments, tiot oniitlinR the 
1' iie»v coat and tho pint of eider on Snnday, and flnally 
I! as.sured him that to the money already due he would 
J| add three hundred crowns more at the end of the 

I I Koventh year, which would then enable him to return 
1 1 home with a fortune! 

!, Never was ]>ca8ant inoro tempted than Trc.lion: 

however, this time nature triumphed. The dc.sire of 
I Bccinft his family was stronger than his love of money, 

I ] ami lie had the e.nnragc to deelarc that he would jirefiT 
'' n'turiiing to ElvX'n. Laignclet could not hlainc him; 

I and this time he did not try to keep him against his 
!: wish, so strongly expn'saed. 

It was easy to see, on the morning of Tredion’s de- 
I partnre, that no one Inul closed an eye the previous 
; nieht. lie remarked that his mistress, the active lioil'c- 
i keeper, had not been in bed, hut had passed the night 
in making and in baking bread. They breakfasted in 
: silence, and all were preparing in sadness to wish liim 
good-by, when liis master took him into his room and 
I tlms spoke to him:—‘ You have been my servant for 
I six years, and no one ever before serveil me so faithfully. 

' During all that time T have flot missed one farlhing in 
i my aeeonnts, and the cider has never (yiw nffeeted your 

I I head. Whatever 1 have paid you from time to time in 
j j advance of j-our wages, you may now keep; it is not 
! t'lo mueh, when I consider all you have sjieiit on phiy- 

tbings for the ehildrtm. Ah! how the little ones will 
miss their good friend Tredion: I hear them sobbing 
in the next room!’ And whilst he thus spoke, lioiiest 
Laigiiclet turned aside and wiped away a tear; hut he 
instantly resumed: ‘Tredion, my good friend, you might 
by this time to know me well! 1 read in your eoun- 
tcnamxi that we understand each other: is it uot so P 
I tliank you, then, for your faithful services, and for 
your friendship.’ Here the tears rolled down Tre¬ 
dion's cheeks, fur he (xnild no longer control his feelings. 

• Come, come,’ said Laignelet, ‘ dry up your tears, and 
let us s;x:ak of business. Hare you confidence in me ? ’ 

‘ Confldeuce in you, master!’ exclaimed Tredion. 

* Oh, most certainly! ’ • 

‘ Will 3 ’on, then, listen to the good advice I am about 
to give you before starting?' added Eaignclet. 

‘ Most willingly, master; luid I promise j'ou to follow 
it atrieOi'.’ 

‘ What would you say if 1 begged of you to accept 
my good counsels in lieu of the money I owe you; and 
if I persuaded you tliat, on arriving at home, yon will 
admit that you had been a gainer by the bargain, will 
you not be satisfied ? Now let me know if you really 
have confidence in me: do you accept my advice in 
place of your money?’ 

This question upset all Trddion’s calculations. He 
had often heard such and such a farmer praised for the 
good advice he gave hw servants; ho knew it was 
customary to pay laige funis to lawyers, whether their 
counsels were good or bad; he had also been t<dd that 
neithtir the kings nor ijueens of France could decide on 
anytiiiug serious without consulting advisers, whom 

^ paid highly. He considered Laignelet on a i>ar 
any of these coonscllors, and bad unlimited con- 


lident'c m him; yet he did not esteem him so mueli as ] 
to prefer his advice to gtiml coin of the reabn; tlicii-forc, '■ 
after a feiv moments’ n tlt cti.in, j,,, replivi To say the 
truth, niristcr, 1 am qiiiti- taken hv surprise.’ Tiien 
niak’inr an effort to laugh. In- ail.led' in u rather awk¬ 
ward manner--*All, 1 see bow il. is; you are .joking, 
master. Rut no matter—it is ln-tii-r to laiigli tliaii to 
er}-; still 1 should prefer my miniey, unliss'- 

'J’rcJioii could not conceal liis aiixietv to unravel tliis 
inysterv, especially wlien ho saw that l.iiunclct did not : 
join in the laugh, but still tried to pcrsieuie him in the 
ino.st serioii.s tone. 

‘ You are now leaving me.’ said he, ‘ aft-r having 
served me for six years, and have every Tight to tlio I 
mi)n‘'j- yon have so well earned. Do j'ou think 1 could J 
look you straight in tlie faeo if 1 iiileiided to ilepiive 
I’oii of one siiigb' shilling?’ 

' Ibit. sir,’ rejilied Tredion, ‘how am T to look iny 
wife and ehildren straight in tho fact! when they iislt 
me for the money J promised to bring' biiek "from 
Finigeres ?' , 

‘I know wliat is passing in your mind.’ answered 
Laij'iielct; ‘but 1 again asMirc yon tliat if you ,icee)it | 
Illy advice, J’OU will soon lie .is Imjipy with voiir i.iniily I 
as 1 am witli mine; nay more,you will arrive at Riven i 
richer than you now are. lint, if, on the contrary, yon ' 
unfortunately decide to put the money I owe yon (ainl i 
which I am ready to haml t<i yon tliis moineid) into ^ 
your pocket, the eliarni will be broken, my advici- will | 
be of no avail, and you will reaidi home as poor as 
whcti you left it. Take, tlierefore, the ad vice 1 am } 
willing to give yon in place of your inonoy, ollierwise j 
you w'ill rejieiit it as long us you live.’ 

Tredion still hesitated, tw-isted and turned in all ' 
directions, and looked up to heaven, as thoiigli he , 
expected some good genius would lly down to free liiin , 
from Ins enibarrassmeiit; but Laignelet, who was ro- ! 
solveil to make him accept the bargain, anlicijiated ail ' 
objections by saying, ‘ I know ynnr tlioiiglits, and it is | 
not kind of you to doubt your old master's word ; but 1 - 
BO siiieendy wish your welfare, that 1 am detcriiiiiied to 
persuudv you to follow iny advice. I once moro repeat, ■ 
that it will lie a great misfortune if you decide to | 
ai'cept your money, and refuse my advice. IJut if, on i 
the contrary, you place entire eonfldciicu in me, and if, ' 
on arriving at lionie, you arc not dcliglih'd with your 
bargain, you have only to eume back and serve me for 
aiiutlicr year, and J will add a hundred crowns to tho i 
sum I nlrcaily ow'e you.’ i 

'J'redioii could no longer hold out against this tempt- I 
ing promise, and the ]a-rfcct coiifldenco he felt in his 
master finally decided him; while, half in hope and half | 
ill fear, he declared his willingness to accept —advice in | 
jitiiec of wmifp. 

As soon as Tredion had consented to tho bargain, the 
farmer liegged of him to sit down, and to jiay tlio 
greatest nttciit ion to what he was about to say'. * Listen 
io me most attentively,’ added be; ‘ for unless you 
rftlhere strictly to ir.y advice, I imieh fear you will pay 
dearly for your iiegligcnec j whilst, on tlic oilier hand, 
if you follow it to tiie letter, you will soon he one of the 
happiest of men.' 

‘ 1 am all attention, sir,’ replied Tredion. 

‘Jdvici; the first,’ began Laignelet: ‘in returning 
home, never leave the liigh road; avoid all byways; 
and though the distance may he shorter, never go 
through a wo(m1. Ho you understand nic?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Tredion. But he cwild not help 
muttering to himself, ‘ If the secunil piece of advice be 
no better than this, my money is well invested!’ 

'Advice the second’ continued Jjaignelet: ‘ if you stop 
in a strange house, especially at night, look around you 
well i and if you find that the master of the house is 
old, and the mistress young, leave it as fast as possible, 
and on no account sleei> there. Will you recollect this 
advice especialiy ?’ 

‘ Sir, I know it by heart,* replied Tredion; again mut- j 
tering to himself, ‘ If 1 could find any one to accept of 
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luy bargiiin nt the same price, I would give it up to 
liitn this niomeut.’ 

Iliit tlierc was no retreat; he felt that he had nothing 
fur it but to make the best of his bargain, lie now 
thanked liis master, and was about to go without asking 
another question, when the good woman of the house 
came into the room with the children, and M, Tiiiignelct, 
taking Tredion by the hand, said, * What do you mean 
1)y running off in tliis way, rny good fellow ? To set 
out without any provisions for your journey 1 Water 
is everywhere to be found instead of cider, but bread 
is not to be had so easily. My wife stayed up last night 
to bake, and has provided ibr all your w.aiits. Take 
this large loaf under your arm, and e.at it on tlie road ; 
but put the small one in your pocket ns a present from 
us to your good wife Jeanne Marie. Wiiun siio tastes 
it, slic will tell you there is no bread made like it in all 
Brittany. I will put it inyseU'into yourpocket. What! 
no button? Here, wife!—a needle and thread: sew 
ui> that poilcet, or Tn'dion will lose Ids loaf.’ 

Wlien klie pocket was strongly stitelied, every one 
ciiibnu«d 'iVediun, and lie bade tlieni all a sorrowful 
liircweil. The poor fellow was so aflcctcd liy the grief 
of the ciiildreii that he almost forgot the bargain lie 
iiad made. 

We shall not relate the various thoughts which 
troubled poor Tredion tlie first day of liis journey: one 
moment accusing liimself of idiocy, the next doubting 
his master's goexi faith, aud then again trying to dis¬ 
cover some cabalistic meaning in advire wliicli liad 
cost him four tiuudred crowns. The first cvcniilg he 
stopped at the cabin of a shepherd, who cheerfully 
shared his supper witli him. Tlie following morning 
he continued his journey, and in a little wliile fell in 
with two pedlars, who carried their wares on their 
back, and were on their way to the fair of Montfort. 
They travelled on together for some distance, and tlte 
mirth and gaiety of Ids companintis jiiit all Trqiiiuu’s 
nielanchuly reflections to fiiglit; but wiicn tliey began 
to praise llicir goods, and bcgi^ed Idin to examine tliem, 
his liond involuntarily sougiit ids pocket, aud ids grid 
redouiiled on finding it so empty. Still he ,was rich 
cnemgh to S'liend fiftecnpciieu on tlie purchase of a pair 
of scissors for his wife! 

'I'hcy soon afterwards arrived nt a turn of the road 
leading from Montauban to lledcs, and one of the ped¬ 
lars interrupted the conversation by saying, ‘ Tlds must 
be the fingerpost they spoke to us of at tlie Iiotei last 
night, and tlds is tlie path whicii will save us two good 
leagues to Moiilfort.’ 

‘ It is the very one,’ replied tlie second pedlar. 

‘ Come, let us go tlds way, as it is tlie sliortest.’ 

predion, as prceiou.s of ids time, and .as anxious to 
e]mTe tlte soles of ids shuos os his cuinpanions, was just 
about to follow them, when his master's advice recurred 
to idm, and he stujiped short that instant, ro}ieatiug to 
himself, ‘ W/>en you are returning Iwmc, always Imp oh 
Vie high rood; avoid Inpoays; and, above alt, never go 
through a wood, though the distance may be shorter.’ .lie 
had pa'id too dearly for tlds advice not to follow it im- 
Xilicitly; so he baxio tlie pedlars good-by, aud walked on 
straiglit beforo him. 

Notidng remarkable occan'cd until lie arrived at 
Montfort, whore, to Ids surprise, he foiled the two 
jgidlurs sitting at the diwr of a hotel, their clothes torn, 
their faces bruised, and telling every one of the way 
they had been used. They were still so agitated, that 
they could with difficulty answer TrciUon’s anxious in¬ 
quiries ; but when they did speak, they told him tliat 
tlie .pssiNruy they bad chosen led them into the middle 
where six men, armed with sticks, and their 
tflii'olackcucd, lay in wait fur them; and nut content 
with rubbing them of goods and all their money, 
)iad cruelly beaten tbeiki ififb the bargain. They fanified' 
tlmy recognised amongst tbeK robbers .the voice the 
man who tiie day before had' recommeuded Hiein to 
take this short cut. Tredion consoled tiwm M. best he 
could, whilsl he seezetty congratulated himself on 


having so opportunely remembered the advice of his 
uiaster; for though little richer tlian tlie pedlars now 
wore, lie nt least had escaped being beaten. Unable to 
render them any furtlier assist.mec, he took leave of. 
the pedlars a second time, and pursued his journey. 
Ho stopped but once, and tliat at a spring of clear 
water, when be sat down on tlie grass, nte lyiortioii of 
his large loaf, drank from the well, tliankiM God for 
having preserved him from the first dangers of liis 
journey, and tlien, feeling mucli refreshed, walked on 
until evening. 

The Eim was setting when lie readied the iiound.arics 
of the department of tlie Hie et Vilaine. He hoped 
to go on to rielun, where lio had an a(.qaaiutaiicc, a 
slieplicrd, wlio would have welcomed him to his cottage; 
bukit was even then dark, his limbs were failing iiiin, 
anti lie saw with no small pleasure a light twinkling 
througlt the windows of a large farm-house Here he 
dutermiued to ask lodging fur the night: he knocked at 
tile door, and entering with the customary salutaliun of 
Brittany—‘ God bless you! ’—was well received by a 
young woman, who asked liim to walk into the kitchen ; 
for the frank hospitality of ancient times still lingers in 
Brittany. Tredion, therefore, seated himself without 
much ceremony in the chimney corner beside a good 
blazing fire, lighted his pipe, joined in the conversation 
of two oc.three travellers, who, like himself, had sought 
shelter beneath this hospitable roof, and partook of a 
supper of fine potatoes and vegetables served up soon 
after. 

liverything in the liousc bore evidence of plenty and 
comfort. Large flitches of bacon hung in the cliiiniiey ; 
on a large dresser of walnut wood shone a serviee of 
bright pewter, mixed witli a few china plates and some 
drinking glasses, whicli latter are looked upon by tlic 
farmers of Brittany us a sign of wealtli and luxury. 
Tlie lowing of the cows and tlie grunting of aiiotlier 
species of quadrut>ed no less familiar to Tredion’s car, 
reminded iiim of the farm where he had worked witli 
so mncli diligence for six ssuccessivo j’cars. He looked 
Touiiil for the host and hostess of the house—lie saw 
only the young'woman wlio had received him on en¬ 
tering : she 'was very handsome, and very coqnettislily 
dressed, bnt, apparently uneasy in her mind, was con¬ 
tinually walking to and fro, and every moment stopping 
to look at the clock, as if she wished to make the hands 
move faster. Near him sat two travellers, honest- 
looking fellows, who, from their conversation, ho soon 
discovered to be farmers oil their way to the fair at 
Montfort, and who liad but just arrived a few minutes 
before himself. They knew the owner of the liousc only 
by name; be was tlien absent, but was expected homo 
every moment. A gray-headed old man soon entered, 
and bowing good-naturedly to every one, expressed a 
hope that they were all comfortable. His venerable 
and respectable appearance was most striking; and 
when the young woman advanced towards him in a 
mufit coaxing manner, TrOdion at once thought ‘ that 
must be her father I’ but on a question to the servant- 
girl, she whispered him—‘ Ho is her husliand 1’ The 
young wife aud the old husbimd retired together arm- 
in-arm. l<aignelet's second piece of advieo respecting 
an old husband and young svife now flashed across Trd- 
dion’s mind. Starting up from his seat, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of a moment when the attention of the others 
w'ns engaged, he glided softly towards'the door, and 
without wishing any one good-night, left the house. 

The night had grown stormy. ' Tredion roved for 
some time round and round the farm, aud at length 
entered a shed filled with sheaves of cmn. Despairing 
tdreocli tlie high road before morning, aud anxious fur 
a littie rest, he laid himself down in a.comer of the 
shed, and dosed his eyes; hutdie coidd’i'fit asleep 
as qdddy as was his wont, hU mln^ being too snucfi 
disturbed by the occurrences of Hie tt|^ preceding 
d^ys, and more especially by ids own ascapa fium the 
misfortunes of the pedlars. ladgnelet’s S^sopd piece 
of advice occupied tus thoughts atilt toore^ though h<.^ 












I conld not as yet understand what danger ho should 
have incurred by remaining near tlic good fire in tlie 
kitclien. Silence soon reigned all around, and every¬ 
thing betokened how little annoyance the rain caused 
' the guests who liad found Reiter beneath the hospit¬ 
able farm-house. The lights which shone through the 
windows disappeared one after another, and every one 
seemed t^^have gone to rest. 

‘ Who knows,' said Tredion to himself, ‘ but that my 
foolish terror may have deprived me of a comfortable 
bed, which doubtless would have l>ceu offered to me after 
supper ? ’ 

At tliat moment he heard a noise—the trampling of 
a horse : he listened, and suddenly it stopped under tlie 
shed. Peeping out stealthily, Tredion saw a young 
man dismount, fasten the bridle to a post, throw his 
d.ark cloak across the saddle, and putting his liaifd in 
his belt, draw forth a pistol, which he the next instant 
proceeded to load. Terrified at this sight, iioor Tri-dion 
buried himself under the sheaves of wheat, not during 
to look out again. Fortunately the horse w.-is standing 
between him and this mysterious ]icrsonagc. The 
latter, l)clicving himself alone, advanced a few steps in 
front of the shed. Tredion, now breathing more freel}', 
ventured onex; more to raise his head : he had scareely 
done so, when a gentle knock at one of the windows 
was immediately answered by the appeara^uc of the 
figure of a woman from within, holding a light, thus 
proving that the robber—if he was one—had .an inmate 
of the house as an accomplice. Tredion trembled but 
the more at this diseovery : still, summoning up nil his 
courage, ho crawled along close under the house, and 
losit not one word of the following dialogue :— 

* It is me, Madeleine,’ said the man. ‘ I nm come, 
according to promise, to rid you of your husband, and 
to find you another—one not forced on yon by relatives. 

I Have you taken care that suspicion of the crime shall 
rest on some one else?’ 

‘Chance has served us better than my prudence,’ 
answered she. ‘ Some strangers arrived to-night, and 
have remained to sleep. We can easily accuse them, 
and have them convicted.’ * 

i ‘ May 1 then go in end follow you? ’ 

‘ Come, and leave the rest to me.’ 

Here they both ceased speaking; and the man having 
climbed in by the window, it was instantly shut after 
him. 

As may be imagined, ’rrfdion’s palpitations increased 
not a little. However, he had not as much' courage as 
honesty, or he would have roused the house by a cry 
of ‘ mi^cr.’ His conscience reproached him with 
cowardice, still cowardice prevailed. He fancied the 
slightest noise would draw down on himself the ven¬ 
geance of the assassin, whose figure he magnified into 
that of a giant. 

* I sliall be one victim the mo^’ iliought he; ‘ but 
at least I will provide myself with undeniable proofs 
against tlie author of this crime, which I cannot present.’ 

Tredion took the scissors lie hod bought from the 
pedlars ns a gift for his wife, and cut out a small piece 
of cloth from beneath the collar of the cloak which had 
been left on the saddle, and then with the point of the 
scissors pierced three holes in the bridle, hut so small, 
that it was not Kkely they would he noticed. Having 
taken these precautions, he was creeping away from the 
shed, when he heard a heavy groan, which went to his 
very heart i but once on the high road, ho quickened 
hU pace, and was soon out of sight and hearing. 

That same morning, before sunriso, 'rredion crossed 
the boundaries of the department of the Ille ct 'VUainc, 
not more than ten leagues from lus native vfilagc. 
From that moment he fdt renewed strength animate 
him, and at six o’etock tliat evening he beheld the 
smoke rising from 'his humble home. Oh wliatluippi- 
nessl J^eanne Marie was standing at the door looking 
along the road; and instantly recognising him, she flew 
with tiim diildren to meet him, and oil embraced with 
/the tenderest aficction. 


After a while, Tredion thought it }m)per to explain 
matters ■, but when lie amiDiinced that he returned witli 
his i>ockets almost einptj', the family were thunder- 
struuk, and ,leanne Marie li.'ul the cruelry to roeeive the 
present of the Bcissurs without one word of thanks. 
The good woman could scareely believe that Tredion 
was telling the truth, and begged him to relate all Ills 
adventures in detail. He did not require to he asked 
twice; and .commencing from the first day he left tliem, 
ended by repcatiug word for won! tlie advice given by 
the farmer of Fougi'res.iu lieu of bis mono)'. 

‘ So this is all you bring back to ns I'or your (.l.y years 
of labour and absence ? ’ said Jeanne Marie, interrupting 
her husliaiid. ‘ Is it possible you have returned empty- 
handed i ’ 

Tliis reproach ivinindcd Tredion of the second loaf of 
bread. 

‘ It’s quite true,’ said he j ‘ but 1 forgot that Afadanie 
I.aigiulet sent you a loaf of bread made with her own 
liands.’ 

His pneket W'as soon opened. 

‘ Hot us Ki-e,’ said .leiinnc Marie, ‘ if tlie women of 
Fongcres liake better bread limn those of Klvcn.’ 

'I’rcilion’s children leaped witli joy at the sight of the 
white broad, so superior to the coarse oaten cakes th<-y 
were in tlie liabit of eating; but nothing eould cixnal 
their surprise wlien, on eutting the loaf, tlie knife 
lirought to liglit a purse eontaiiiing fifty guineas, and a 
letter, the contents of which were spelled over by Trc- 
dion's sun, and wero as follows: — 

‘ Sly dear Tredion—I trust tliis letter may reach its 
destination in safety, as it is intended fur the messenger 
wlio carried it. Credulous and obliging as wc know 
you to be, you would have run thn risk of arriving 
lit lionio ns poor as you left it, if 1 did nut force you 
to accept the advice given for nothing, althuugli it 
really was worth the fifty guineas you were stipiioscd 
to have paid me. It is not sulllcicnt to have iiioney, 
my dear I'vcdion; we must also know how to employ 
it. M.ako good use, therefore, of what you now posscs.i; 
aud that Ood may bless you, is the wish of your old 
master. L.munki.kt.’ 

On nnisliing the perusal of this letter, Tri'dioii .and 
his wife fell on their knees to pray (lud to return a 
hundredfold the blessings with whicli it concluded. 
Jeanne Afarie’s curiosity liaving only been suspended by 
this incident, her husband was obliged to continue his 
story for her satisfaetion, relating, nut without a shud¬ 
der, the history of the jicdlars who had been robbed and 
beaten, and the uiysterics of the past night, in which 
Tredion had so n.irrowly cscajied being ciiargcd with 
such a horrible crime. How preeions did Laignclct's 
advice now seem to 'J’redion’s poor wife! 

Frudence sometimes accompanies riches. 'Tredion 
and Jeanne Ataric after again and again consulting over 
their gold, ilecidcd it was better to keei> silent as to his 
adrentnres and his happy return, in order not to tempt ■ 
the cupidity of their iiciglibuur.<i. It was only at Uie 
expiration of a few months that they employed the 
money, as liaignelet had advised, in the purchase of two 
fine cows, six pigs, and a pretty little cottage, with some 
land adjoining. Tredion felt very anxious to know 
what had occurred at the farm-house from which ho had 
so narrowly escaped, and especially what bad Ixicoinc of 
the two travellers he left there, 'The clergyman of tjie 
village alone appeared a safe confidant, and to liiui, alter 
some time, he went, and gave an exact account of all he 
had seen and heard on his journey boniewnrds. 

‘TVretched maul’ cried the x>ncsti ‘through your 
fault two innocent men may he condemned to deatli. 
The trial is to come on to-morrow.’ 

‘ God for&nd!’ exclaimed Tredion in terror. * 'Wliat 
am I to do, sir?’ 

‘ KaM you kept the piece of cloth ? ’ asked the clergy- 
mmi. \ 

• Here it is. fastened by a pin to the lining of my coat,* 
replied Tffidion. 

Tlie dergyman then wrote « note, and giving it to 
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Trfdion, said, ‘ You must set out at once for Rennes in 
my carriage, and not stop on any account until you 
reach the gate of the court-house. Then send in this 
note to the judge, with whom I am acquainted; lie will 
have you instantly summoned, and confront you with 
the jury, the prisoners, and the real culprits. Go now, 
and remember that you are the bearer of a decree which 
may save from death two innocent men.’ 

The next day, about two in the afternoon, the cler¬ 
gyman’s carriage drew up before the court-house at 
l^unes, and in a few minutes afterwards Trudiou was 
standing in the presence of Uiu judge. 

In truth that very day two men were to be tried for 
having entered the house of a rich farmer, and having 
murdered and robbed him while asleep. The accusation 
had been borne out by the young wife of tlie victim, 
who had made her declaration with the greatest con- 
ilduncc. According to her staterncut, tiic two mur¬ 
derers had fastened her to the bed-post, gagged her 
mouth, and hound her eyes, in which state she had 
been found next morning by the servants of the house, 
who instantly gave the alarm in the neighbourhood. 
The two prisoners, on whose persons liad iiecn found 
a purse filled witli gold belonging to the murdered man, 
aflcctcd utter ignorauce of the whole affair ; but iiroofs 
were clear against them, and the defence made by tbeir 
lawyer, eloquent though it was, only tended to confirm 
the court in tlie conviction of their guilt. After an 
hour’s deliberation, the jury iiad that moment returned 
to pronounce its verdict, when the judge (to wliom a 
note had just been handed) with some agitation ad¬ 
dressed them, and said, ‘ Gentlemen of tlic jury, an 
extraordinary circumstance has occurred: a new wit- 
uess has, without any summons, this moment arrived, 
and he declares his readiness to make a deposition in 
favour of the accused. 1 should deem myself unworthy 
of the post 1 occupy did I not request you to suspend 
your decision, which might one day prove both to you 
and to me a source of remorse.’ 

The judge then sent for Tredion, to whom the usual 
oath was administered, and he was desired to ascend 
the table. Every one present remarked the effect pro¬ 
duced on the young widow by the entram* of this wit¬ 
ness. She was seated near a tali young man, with 
whom she had frequently held counsel during tlie course 
of the trial. She now looked at Tredion, w'liniii she 
at once recognised, in evident agitation; wliilst he, 
encouraged by tbc prisoners’ lawyer, spoke out boldly 
and clearly. 

‘My lord,’ said he, ‘before giving my testimony, 1 
must request you will order the doors to be closeil; for 
1 am very mucli mistaken if the real culprits be not 
herq present.’ 

At these words the young woman covered her face, 
with her handkerchief, and tlie young'man buttoned 
up hii cloak. Tredion then began his iiarrativc, and 
tlie murmurs of approbation from the audience proved 
that Ids testimony was believed: acquiring confidence, 
and liecondng almost eloquent as lie went on, he turned 
round towards the guilty woman, and pointing to her, 
said, ‘ Tliero is she who came to the window to speak 
to the stranger; 1 should recognise her even bettor if 
she would say a few words in a low tone to the man who 
is sitting near her; for that man is the assassin him¬ 
self: I know him by his figure, by Ids doak, of which 
I kept a small pattern—hero it is! Examine if this 
little bit of cloth be not wanting under the collar I’ 

This singula accusation, and this proof, of which 
tlicy had not until now the remotest suspicion, filled 
the culprits with terror. While the jury wore examin¬ 
ing the cloak, ‘riddion added, ‘Let this man also pro¬ 
duce the bridle of hie horse; and in it you will find 
throe little holes made by me with the point of a pair 
of soissors.’ 

Triton had proved enough: the assassin ilid not tty 
to deny it; Ids accomplice fainted; and the fanners 
raised their han^ to heaven, to thank God for Ihetr 
miraculous escape from an iguominious death. 


! The court broke up, and new proceedings were insti¬ 
tuted against the true culprits, who were put into prison 
to await their trial: it tqpk place three months later, 
when they were both conduuiued, and executed in the 
market-place. 

Tredion for the moment was the ‘lion’ of Rennes. 
Hut he soon set off for liome, p.aying a visit o;i his way 
to tlie farmers whose lives he Inul saved, lie and his 
wife over after lived in liappiness and oomfort, and 
brought up their chilJrun in the love and fear of God, 
often repenting to them tliat ‘ Good Cuuuscl is better 
than Good Pay.’ 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

• TOIU'IUITY OF ANIMXLa, 

Tun absence of tbc means of support for sotuc animals 
in certain countries during winter leads to various ex¬ 
pedients of nature, wlduh cannot be contemplated with¬ 
out great interest. One of the must noted of these 
expcdieiits is migration—the removal of the animals in 
a body at the approach of winter to climes where they 
arc sure of obtaining food. Anotber is tlic falling of 
the animals into a state of torpidity, during wliich, 
there bei^l; nearly a total cessation of waste, nutritiim 
can be dispensed with, Tlie most noted sleeping ani¬ 
mals, as they may be callud, in .our country are by no 
means low in the scale, being members of tlie highest 
vertebrate class—mammalia. Tlie highest of these is 
the hat, which, while hcUovcd by the vuigar to bo a 
kind of bird, is placed by naturalists very near cur own 
species. The other sleeping mammals arc, however, 
comparatively low in their class; there being of rodents, 
tlic hamster and dormouse; and of inscctivora, the 
hedgeliog and tcnric. No peculiarity of organisation 
has been detected as Icadipg to tills state. It appears 
to depend wholly on the external tcmperalnre. When 
the animal is kept in a worm place, and duly supplied 
with food, it passes through its usual sleeping period 
in a state of sufficient lireluiess. 

It is at the approach of cold weather, at tlie f:dl of 
tlie year, that the sleepers withdraw to places of safety, 
where tliey may pass the winter undisturbed, ‘ The 
b.at retires to the roof of gloomy caves, or to the old 
chimneys of uninhabited castles. The hedgehog wraps 
itself up in those leaves of which it composes its nest, 
and remains at the bottom of the hedge, or under the 
covert of the furze, which screened it during sumiuer 
from the scorching snn or the passing storm. The 
marmot and the hamster [creatures much resembling 
tlie ratj retire to tbeir subterranean retreats, and when 
thcy^eel the first approach of the torpid state, shut the 
passages to their habitations in such a inaunor, that It 
is more easy to dig the earth anywhere else than in 
parts which they have Uius fortified. , The jumping 
mouse of Canada seems to prepare itseff for its winter 
torpidity in a very curious manner, according to the 
communications of Major-General Davies, on the autho¬ 
rity of a labourer. A speeimen, wbicli was found in 
digging the foundation for a summer-house in a gentle¬ 
man’s garden aliout two miles from Quebec in the latter 
end of May 1787, was “ enclosed in a ball of clay, about 
the size of a cricket ball, nearly an inch in thickness, 
perfectly smootli withiu, and about twenty inches under 
gromtd. The man who discqrered it, not knowing 
what it was, struck the ball with bis spade, by which 
means it was broken to pieces.”—(LwiKean Traniae* 
timu, iv. 156.’)* 

* 71cni!ns;'a PbUosopIiv of Zoology, U, 47 > 
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III tlic torpid state, the teiVi'pcrature of the animari 
body sinks to about that of the surrounding medium. 
Bor example, it has been observed to go down from 100 
to 43 degrees of Fiihrenlieit; but tlie exterior of the liody 
'is colder tbnn the interior. Thu breath is drawn ut long 
intervals; digestion is entirely suspended, circulation 
nearly so. The irritability is so much redneedj that 
parts of the limbs of the animals may be cut off without 
tlieir giving any signs of fueling. A shock of electricity 
failed to rouse a dorinonsc. Experiments have shown 
that the liyhernatiug animals in a perfectly torpid state 
consume no oxygen, nml can live in an airwliiOi will 
not support either life or combustion.* 

Iteiitiles, in as f.ir as their sensibility to cold is greater 
flian that of mainnials, are more liable to fall into tor- 
])idity when exposed to the nereasary conditions. It is 
well known that the frog and toad in this couatvy 
spend the winter in slumber, burpents and tortoises 
fall under the same rule in all eountries whore the tem¬ 
perature is sulHcicnlly low. A<(uatju reptiles, when 
about to hybernate, sink into the luud, and tiiere repose 
for the season, tlie alligator previously stopping up its 
mouth with a pine or cypress knot. Land rejitile.s, 
again, withdraw into crevices of rocks and hollows in 
the ground, taking care that these are so situated as to 
jiromisu protection from enemies. It is not known that 
any fishes hybernate; the usually equable t^perature 
I of the water may make this less likely to twe place; 

but it is known that they arc capable of that entire 
I suspensiou of life which occasionally t.akca place in 
reptiles under the influence of frost. ‘ Tim fisli froze,’ 

I says ^ir ,]ohti Franklin in the Narrative of his Journey 
i to'tlie l‘ol.ir bea, ‘ as fast as they were taken out of the 
nets, ami in a short time became a solid mass of iec, and 
by a blow or two of a liatchct, were easily split open, 
wdieii the intestines might b® removed in one lump. If 
in this completely frozen state they were thawed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. We have seen 
a carp recover so far as to leap about with ninch vigour 
after it had been frozen foii thirty-six liours.’ Toads 
liuve been in like manner frozen, so that their limbs 
miglit bo broken off like pieces of glass without a drop of 
blood flowing, and yet, on being tliawed, they survived. 

Snails are amongst the most noted of the invertehrato 
animals which thus occasionally withdraw' from the 
whole business of existenee. becking sonic quiet crevice 
or nook, they retire into their sliclls, dr.aw to the o]«t- 
culum as a sort of door, thus closing up their house, 
and then go to sleep. It is remarkable of them that 
they can become torpid at pleasure, and independently 
of temperature. Rees, as is well known, fall into utter 
insensibility under a low temperature, and readily re¬ 
vive when properly warmed. Spiders spend the winter 
sleeping in the corners of their webs. The cricket, 
which lias been ascertained to be as liable to torpidity 
under cold as any other insect, is remarkable for its 
systematically avoiding this fate in winter by niigratiog 
—fur it is a migration—to warm kitchens, bakehouses, 
and cottage firesides, ‘ where it multiplies its B^des, 
and is as merry at Cluristmas as in the dug-ddys.’f 

Some of the infusory animaloules have been found 
liable to suspension of life when merely dried. There 
arc certain species which usually live in tlie mosses and 
gutters of house-tops. In summer, when the muss and 
the dust collected in the gutters become perfectly dry. 
it may be for mon^s, the animalcules are dried up too, 
and lose every sign of life. IwCt a shower come, and 
they revive. In like manner the so-called ‘eels’ of 
mildewed com, after lying dry, and to all appearance 
deoil, fur a long time, will come to life again on tlie 
application of a drop of water. Molstaro lias revived 
some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty-seven 
ycara Of late years. It has been ascertained that ani- 
midcules, after being dried in tlie usual way, may be 
subjected to a temperature far above that of boiling 

* P, A. Browns of PUlladelpbia; llcpert of Americn Geologists 
•and Naturalista; 1S47. 
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water (284 degrees), and yet they may be restored to 
life by means of water.* It was once believed by 
naturalists that cerltiin birds, tlic swallow' in particular, 
hybernated at the bottoms of pools. 'I'hU is now ge¬ 
nerally discredited, tliongii nut by all naturalists (see 
‘ Fiend iig’s I’liilosophy of Zuulugy’). 

Terpidity is regarded by au eminent Frencli natu¬ 
ralist, jM. (Jeoffroy St Hilaire, as ‘ a statu of neutrality 
between life and death, into which certain animals are 
plunged ill consequence of the stoppage of respiration, 
wlicu it takes place wider ctTtaiii circimistances.’ It 
seems hut reasaiiablc to infer that animals, while m this 
slate, iiiiike no progress towards decay-, the time during 
which it lasts apjiears to be no deduction from tlii' ordi¬ 
nary or iirojicr term of tlicir lives, but simply soiuellinig 
over and above. As fur ns observation goes, it is a state 
to which there is no necessary termination, apiirt from 
a. eliimnc of the ( ircninstauecs wltich liave led to it. 
Thus if the fish caught by Sir John Franklin had been 
kept in iec for any iinmlxT of years, we iiiuy presume 
tliat they would have liccii ns likely to revive at one 
time as another, and wlieii tliey did revive, would linve 
tile same prosp, e.t of life before tliem as if tlicy had 
never lieen congealed al all. Tliere is reason also to 
suiqiosc, with regard to at least some of the torpid ani- 
inais, that if tliey lie eolircly shut up from the e.xteriial 
air at the time when the temperaturt changes, and tlie 
torpidity eoiisequcnlly eeases, tliey will remain alive so 
long as the air is excluded, though probalily in a dor¬ 
mant stall'; and in such eireiimstanees also, the ordi¬ 
nary processes of life being susjiendcd, there is no ucees- 
sary termination to the existetiiai of these antiiials, any 
more than if the paralysing cold had been continued. 

It is diltienlt at least to account otherwise for the 
discovering of live toads and other reptiles in fiill-grow n 
trees and blocks of snridsloiic and coh], of which tliere 
arc so many instaiiees on record; while, on the other 
hanil, this sii)ipositioii affords ns an easy key ti> what 
Inis liitherto uppe.ared a great mystery. Such facts arc 
indeed dUlielieved liy many scientific men ; hut for the 
disliclicf there is no ground wliatever, exix-pt the dilh- 
culty wliieli has been felt of aeconntiiig fur the fuels. 

JM. lAilicrt, professor of philosophy at Caen, altcNts, 
in tlio voluiiie of the Freiicii Aeadi'niy for ]71!l, the 
finding of a live toad completely enelosed in the heart 
of an elm of the thickness of a pretty corpulent man ; 
‘a more firm and sound elm,' he says, ‘never grew.’ In 
1731, M. Leignc of Nantes laid before the Academy an 
neemmt of a toad being found alive in au oak of still 
greater thickness, and wliich, from apiicarances, he 
thought must have lu'Ci a prisoner for eighty or a 
liunilreil y'cars. Ro familiar is this kind of fact iu 
England, that, according to Mr iircc,-f' woodmen, when 
their axe rebounds against an unusually hard partnf a 
tree, are accustomed to say a toad must be concealed 
there, the aiiiinul being always surrounded with a hard 
case, it is not diflieult to umlcrstand how tlie toad 
‘gets there.’ When about to eommoiice its winter 
sleep, it retires into any convenient hulu it can find. 
Many take to crevices in trees. It is asuertaiiied tliat 
this animal can squeeze itself through a very small 
aperture, in order to get the desired accommodatum. 
Siqiposc that this is so small as to to too much grown 
up before next spring to allow of the escaiie of the 
animal, there is no doubt that tlio toad must remain a 
captive. It is known to be able to survive a lung tidina 
in its ordinary state without food. Suppose th)U.,tbe 
next twelvemonth closes the afiertuTe entirely, theta we 
have the toad consigued to a vitality for which tihere is 
no necessary end but the destruction of its prison. . Ml 
Jesse throws some light on this subject. * 1 remember, 
says he,' some years ago getting up into a mulberry- 
tree, mid finding in the fork of the two midn braoebes 
a large toad almost imbedded in tiie bark of the tree, 


a * Doysr on ths Beyivifiestiaa of TstdlgTttiUF and BoUfsra. 
Bdlu. PhiloMuihicBl Journsl, 1S43, p. SS. 
t UsgsSiiMi of Hatuni Ulstcuy, Nov. 1831. 
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wliicli li.'id Ki'ciwn over it so much, that ho vaa quite 
uiiahic to extricate liimsclf, and would probably in time 
be Mnijdetely covered over with the bark. Indeed 
tlierc seenis to l)i! no reason wliy, as tlie tree increased 
in size, tlie toad should not, in process of time, become 
imbedded in it, iia was the case witli the end of an 
oaken rail that had been inserted into an elm-tree 
wliich stood close to a public footi>atli. This being 
broken olT, and grown over, was, on the tree being 
felled and sawn in two, found nearly in the centre 
of it.’* 

The instances of toads found in blocks of stone arc 
so numerous, that even a reasonable selection of theni 
would be tlrcsorac. Many liavc been authenticated in 
n manner which, for any ordinary kind of fact, would 
admit of no dispute. TI)e celebrated Ambrose Varc saw 
a block split from which a live toad came out In 
many cases, aUboiigli only workmen were present at 
I the discovery, the two jiieecs of the block remained, 
i with tlicir respective portions of the cavity, to testify 
the truth to all eyes. Mr ,John Murray says, ‘I have 
I a toad in ray possession, preserved in sjdrit of turpen- 
j tine, taken from a cavity of the solid rock iipwarcls of 
I 200 feet deep: the sp-oce was quite sutlle.icnt to con- 
! lain tlie body of the animal, and the gentleman who 
I presented the specimen to me saw' it alive forly-eigtit 
j hours after its detachment from the roek.’f Jii Jfeb- 
! rnary I84.'>, a live toad was liberated from a piece of 
shale in the I’cndarran works, Glamorganshire. It was 
of large size, but weak; it had no vision or feeling in 
its eyes, .and a membrane covered its mouth, so that no 
food could be given to it. Its spine was also crooked, 
apparently in ennscqucncc of the contlni'd space in which 
it had lain. Its continuing to lire without a brc.athing 
ajicrture is no m.arvel in this animal, for tlic skin of the 
toad may be s.sid to be one universal lung for the 
nrterialisation of tlio blood. 

Dr llackhiud some years ago mode a number of ex¬ 
periments, in order to prove that toads could not long 
survive in such circumstances. They were conducted 
with an absence of ingenuity quite surprising in such a 
person. lie enclosed a number of toails in compact 
sandstone, and a nnnil>er more in porous limestone, and 
buried them under three feet of earth in his garden. 
After tijiwards of a year he took them up, when those 
immured in the sand.stone were found dead and rotten, 
while those in the porous liine-stonc w'crc alive, but 
much einaeiutcd; from which he inferred th.at it is im¬ 
possible for toads to continue long alive in n state of 
complete abstraction from air and fooJ.j; It does not 
seem to have occurred to the experimentalist that the 
allcgc'd conlincincnt of toads in blocks of timber and 
stone raiglit have commenced wliilc they were in a state 
of torpidity, and that the change of temperature taking 
place where no means existed for the resumption of 
waking and active life, the animals would probably 
sleep on ad infinitum. The nicety of conditions required 
ill Biieli c.vperiments is shown by what M. fjeolfroy St 
Hilaire ascertained in tlie course of some which he made 
in tile freezing of toads. He found that the animals 
only survived when the freezing was eirectcd slowly. 

li'or some time there existed a geological objection to 
the alleged discovery of taada in stones—namely, that 
tliey were often said to bo fomid in rocks so low as the 
carboniferous forrualion, a part of tlic scries antecedent 
to \lie existence of reptiles. 'Tills objection, iiowcver, 
is now removedfor so many batrne.liiaii fossils and 
footsteps of batracliliins have latterly been found in this 
formation, that the existence of toads at that epoch can 
no longer be doubted. Wo obsen-e tliat Mr LyeU has 
. lately given in his adhesion to tliis doctrine. 

Wo contemplate, then, tlie discovery of these pri- 
- eotiers of the ancient world as stonditig in on interesting 
connection with that suspension of atlimal.lifc usually 
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recognised under the names of torpidity and hyberna¬ 
tion. Apart altogether from the extraordinary con¬ 
sideration that hero we sec living animals wlioso age is 
to bo iiumljcred by millions of years, which have sur¬ 
vived the age of ichthyosaurs and ptcrodactylcs, and 
to which the birth of the mammalian tribes was but as 
a passing event in the midst of a mighty series, these 
emancipated captives might be well worthy bf the at¬ 
tention of naturalists, and particularly that class who 
devote themselves to the study of the fossil species. 
They arc almost always described as in some way pecu¬ 
liar, Eor example, one found some years ago in the 
limestone of Carruber quarry in Linlithgowshire, was 
reported to us as having six toes. Now we know that 
tile batrachian order have at tliia day a rudimental 
sixth toe (see ‘ llogct’s Physiology’), a fact at once sup- 
porflng the authenticity of the report, which came only 
from labouring men, and showing how much wc may 
lose in science by continually rejecting and neglecting 
everything for which we caniiut readily account. 


VISIT TO TUB CniNESB JUNK. 

Onk of the latest and most interesting sights of London 
has been the Chinese junk. The walls, omnibuses, and 
steamers have all concurred in jilacarding the Chinese 
junk—aq||i as everybody has gone to see tlic Chinese 
junk, we wont to see it also. A quarter of an hour 
by the Blockwall railway brought us to the remote 
extremity of the Bast India docks, in a recess of 
which, within a kind of paling, to secure privacy, lay 
the object of our curiosity. 

Getting witbin tlio enclosure, wc see before us this 
very odd-looking craft, .as if it were run ashore on the 
bench; a short platform giving access to its deck. 'The 
first appearance is startling. 'The whole thing has tlic 
aspect of a monstrously large toy-ship; for besides 
being painted witli divers^gaudy colours, the sides arc 
decorated with figures of dr.aguns and other fierce crea¬ 
tures, designed, at may be supposed, to inspire terror 
in those wiio attempt to capture the vessel. In point ' 
of size, the junk seems to be of the dimensiuus of a brig 
of about seven hundred tons; but from the clumsiness 
of her build, and the heaviness of her timbers, wc should 
doubt her capability of carrying a cargo of that weight. 
'The stem and stern rise so high above the level of the I 
mid part of tlie deck, that the shape opproaclies the 
crescent form—a half-cheese well cut down in the middle; 
and to complete the resemblance to the last-mentioned 
article, she has not, as we understood, any keel. 'The 
jinik has throe masts, not connected by ropes with each 
other, as in European vessels; and each mast is fpr- 
uislicd with a yard, to which a sail is attached. On 
the top of the highest is a vane in the shape of an 
imaguiary fish, the body formed of rattan work, the 
heed and gills made of painted matting, with two pro¬ 
jections to serve as antennai, and to the' tail are fixed 
long streamers. 'The rudder is composed Of enormously 
large timbers, and furnished only with a tiller or long 
handle ; it requires as many as fifteen men to move it 
when the hebn is sunk to its extreme depth in the 
water. At the stem, or front part of the vessel, arc 
hung two anchors made of iron wood, each oonsisting of 
several pieces lashed together with bamboo. With a 
sailing apparatus so very primitive, it is dilBcuIt to 
SCO liow the vessel could perform a voyage from China 
to England; and from the nc^unt given, Hie enter¬ 
prise was attended with much trouble. 

The junk, which is called the Keyinpi is not a new 
vessel; it has been many years engaged in tlic Cliinese 
coasting-trade, and was purchased for the purpose of 
being brought at a curiosity to Europe. Considerable ^ ■ 
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address was required in the negotiation, as well m 
getting licr safely past the Rogue forts. Captain Kellett 
commanded her; and assisted by a crew of thirty na- 
. tives and twelve Englisli seamen, with the officers, he 
has tlic merit of navigating her to England. She left 
Canton on the l!)th of Oetuher 184C, rounded the C.apc 
on the 30tli of March 1847, and iinehored at St Helena 
April 17th. Here, to the amusement of the islanders, 
she remained till the S3d, .and then put to se.a. The 
intention was to proceed direct to England j hut the 
mutinous state of the crew, and the shortness of pro- 
I visions, compelled the commander to steer for America, 
' and she arrived at Now York on the 9th of July. After 
j being exhibited at that city and at Boston, the Keying 
j departed for England on the 17th of Eebruary M48. 
' On the 15th of Marcli she reached Jersey, whence slie 
! was towed by a steamer, and arrived in the Thames on 


ing Chinamen, all fear of the conscqucncet being for* 
gotten in the praetii-e of their daily, or rather nightly 
custom.’ The saloon contains a round central tabic of 
beautiful inlaid wood, and a :inni1)er ot seats of equally 
tasteful construction. Rut the most remarkable piece 
of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at the inner ex* 
treiiiity of the apartment. This is n JosB-honsc, as it is 
called by the Chinese, from the I’ortngnese word tfcos, 
for god or deity, which they have ingrafted on Uieir 
liinguage. The Joss-house, which has a considerable 
resemblance to a Bunch’s show-box, contains in a sit¬ 
ting attitude the idol Cliin-Tec, which is carved cut of 
a solid piece of camphor-wood, and richly gilt. The 
odd thing about this female deity is, that she has 
eighteen arms, which spread out like a fan on each side, 
and in each hand is held an object in ordinary use, as a 
il-ig, an arrow, a bow, a flower, a bell, &c. The gcMdc.^s 
sits BO fur within the Joss-liohse, that space is left in 
front for various devotioii.il apparatus, among wliich is 
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the 28th—the whole voyage, including tl»e diflerent 
stops, occupying nearly a year and a half. Daring the 
voyage in crossing and rccrossing the Atlantic, she 
proved herself an admirable sca-hont—that is to say, 
she stood out sundry violent storms .and buffetings of 
tlie waves in a very surprising way. Her sailing capa¬ 
cities, however, were proved to be most unperfect: 
when there was anything like a head wind, sKe went to 
leeward. How she survived the tumbling about in the 
angry waters, becomes intelligible on a slight inspection. 
Resides the vast quantity of wood interiorly, there are 
twenty liuge water-tight clicsts which form part of the 
fixtures, and by tliese means she is always pretty secure 
against sinking. AVe may now step on hoard, to have 
a look at the deck and cabins^ 

On going on board, we arc surprised at tlic little 
standing or walking room on deck. Eroni a limited 
clear space in the middle, stairs ascend to tlie higher 
portions fore and aft, far abwe our iiend. Large beams, 
gaudily painted, meet the eye everywhere; and before 
us, on one side of the vessel, is an dtcctiun forming a 
galley or cooking-house, whicii seems a monstrous in¬ 
cumbrance. Witliin this cooking-house there arc two 
large pans, fixed on brickwork furnaces,' wliicli open 
outside. Rcncatli the openings to the furnaces is a 
trough or fos^e sunk in the deck, which being filled 
with water to receive the cinders that fall from the fur¬ 
naces, the risk of fire is avoided. We now descend to 
the saloon, which is half sunk below the deck, and half 
rai.scd to form the first storey in the elevated poop. 

The saloon is thirty-two feet long, twenty-eight 
broad, and fifteen and a half feet in height, lletract- 
ing from this spaciousness, however, there are two 
beams traversing tlie length of the apartment, breast 
high, as if to bind Ute vessel in tliis direction; so that 
in crossing from (uie side to another it is necessary to 
stoop twice beneath these uncouth stays. 'Witl^this 
exception, ttm cabin is tastefully arranged; its sides 
and ceiling ace painted yellow, and plentcously covered 
with paintings of birds, flowers, monkeys, &c. On the 
sides there are also hung some Chinese paintings in 
frames and musical instruments. Erom the roof depend 
a number of lanterns of fanciful shape and variegated 
colours. The Chinese, as is well known, are remark¬ 
ably fond of lanterns and lamps; and os a regulation of 
police, every person is bound to cari^ one alier night- 
f(dl. * To 10 ^ an absurd length do they carry this 
custom,’ seys a printed account of the Keying, ‘ that 
when one of the batteries, which had fired upon the 
“Alceste” in her passage up the Bogus, had been 
silenced by a broadeide, and the solars who had 
manned it fled in the gl^atest alarm, instead of endea¬ 
vouring to escape in tiie darkness of the nigh^ each 
man seized his lantern and climbed up the- steeps 
behind 0>e fort The great lighted and painted balloons 
which they carried formed a most excellent mark for 
'such of our marines as might wish to fire at the retreat- 


seen a censer cont'iining gilt paper and pieces of scented 
wnoil, presented as ollerings; a piece of the wood is 
slowly burning. Ascending to the deck, and then going 
up a flight of steps lo the second gallery, wo find 
between two small cabins a Joss-liouse for the use of the 
sailors, whicli is less nrnainental than that below, but 
similarly iirovided with Joss-sticks and otlicr votive 
oflerings. 'The idol in this Joss-house is the deity of the 
sea, with her two attendants, each with a red scarf. 
Along the top of the stern are ranged a number of 
sin.ill flags, which add to the gaiety of tlie cxliibitioii. 

In this slight sketch we have omitted any notice of 
a variety of curiosities placed in glass cases, or seattereil 
about the deck and galleries ; likcwjso a nunibci of 
Chinese sailors and oflicers, who, in proper costume, are 
seen lounging alKiiit the ship, as if very much at a loss 
wliat to do in tlic crowd of lady and gentlemen visitors. 
The Cliinesc sailors, it appears, were difficult to manage 
during the voyage. ‘ At first,’ says tlie account already 
quoted, ‘ they were very particular in the performance 
of their idolatrous customs, burning pajier, beating 
gongs, &o. in honour of their gods; but after a while 
tliey bqpanie negligent. It ouglit more correctly to Ix! 
said that they voluntarily abaudoneil tlicm, on the repre¬ 
sentations of C.aptnin Kellett. One of their most com¬ 
mon, and, to them, most highly-prixid superstitions, 
was a belief in tiie efficacy of tying red rags on the 
rudder, cable, mast, and principal parts of the vessel, 
whicli were considered safeguards against danger. On 
an occasion when they were apprehensive of being 
attacked by a Malay proa, they tied red rags to the 
guns, and felt perfectly secure. One of their most J 
revered objects was the mariner’s compass: before this 
they would place tea, sweetcake, and pork, in order to 
keep it true and faithful. They gradually became | 
accustomed to the European compass, and laid by nil ' 
their own hut two, which were marked, at their request, 
with the thirty-two points in Chinese figures, and eight 
divisions. During the storms and hurricanes which the 
Keying encountered, they were at first exceedingly 
terrified, but were soon restored to comparative emm 
by observing the steadiness and confldonco of the Eng¬ 
lish part of the crew. As soon as a storm was over 
they burned Joss paper in great ahundauce. A very 
interesting personage on board is Hesing, a mandarin 
of the fifth class, whoso distinctive mark is a crystal 
button on the top of his cap. He is forty-six years old, 
intelligent, amiable, and gentlemanly. During the 
voyage he has learned a little English; but the Cmiltew 
idiomatic turn which he gives to the language, M Veil 
as the difficulty he. has in pronouncing it, conapbb to 
render lum not eaiffiy understood, though he is very 
anxious to make Itimself so. Captain Kellett has also 
taught him to write bis name in English cluinicters, of 
wbhffi accom{dish!n>ent he is somewhat proiffi. Like 
most of the educated Cliineac, he writes his own lau- 
t[itage veiy beautifully.’ ^ 

we leR tlie Chinese junk'V^ much gratified with 
all we had seen ; and as the vessel wiR in all likelihood 
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1)0 brouglit round to Liveriiool, the Clyde, and other 
porta, after satisfying metropolitan cariosity, it is pro¬ 
bable that many of our provincial readers will have an 
opportunity of visiting this iutercstiug specimen of 
Chinese ship-architecture. 

THE AGE OF TOWNS. 

Towns are certainly the most remarkable and interest¬ 
ing ofi human works. When the poet Cuwper said, 

‘ God made the country, but man made the town,’ he 
unconsciously paid no small compliment to Ills own 
race, in as far as a large city is a wonderful thing for 
man to make. There the most ])romincnt characteristics 
, of human life are developed, and the progress of society 
in the knowledge of both good and evil is most dis¬ 
tinctly obvious. There, too, the remark that the greater 
part of buinaii productions long outlast their authors 
appears suhstantially true, as there arc few of nil the 
cities of Europe in which we cannot read in street, and 
church, and dwelling, as it were, the handwriting of 
I generations whose very graves are forgotten, 

I Koine of the inferior taoation, sueh as rooks and 
i beavers, have their towns also—chosen spots among old 
I woods and streams—wliere they have built and burrowed 
i from year to year, nobody knows how long; for their 
I modes of life never vary; the successive inhabitants 
form their nests or dams exactly os their ancestors 
formed tlieni when the mossy oaks were young, and 
their homes retain no history. It is not so with tlie 
cities of mankind; the thonglits and characters of 
dilfereut ages seem built up in them ; and the contrast 
which many Eiiroi)ean towns present to each other in 
this resiK!et has liceii often observed by tourists. Home, 
like tiu! Uld Town of Ediiiburgli, seem literally made of 
I memorials of other times; and a stranger who w'alks 
I tlieir streets for the first lime fuels as if he were going 
back in the cetilnries. An enthusiastic Frenchman, in 
deseribing Abbotsford, called it a ‘romance of stone and 
limewere tiie word altered to history, his description 
might suit those old-world cities. UtUurs, like oijr Kew 
Town, have no story to tell of the past; hut they speak 
mightily of modern iinpruvcinent, popular progression, 

I and aJA'ancument in what a German philosopher calls 
I ‘ the art of living.’ 

The two great divisions of the Scottish capital thus 
I furnish illustrations of the old and new aspeet of .things. 

I Some Uritisli and many continental towns are simihiriy 
I divided, and the traveller at once recognises the periods 
I to AvhicU their ditiurent portions belong. But tlie age 
of cities, like that of individuals, cannot always he 
guessed from their appearance. Seme are comparatively 
yondg, but have caught an old-established business¬ 
like air, from the comliined clfects of brick, coal-smoke, 
and comnieree. Some look nioilcrn and busy to the 
iiew-uonier, while their back streets are full of dim 
{ traditional houses, and quaint spires are seen beyond 
I tlicir fashionable streets and new-built squan-s. Some 
arc old in name and situation, tiiongh new in form and 
materials: terrible visitations of war, or tempest, or 
flte, have swept them,' iu the emphatic huigusge of 
Scj'iptnre, with the besom of destruction, lime after 
time, but still the town has risen from its ruins. 

^thens is an extraordinary instance of this class. It 
is, according to tlie most autliciitic history, the oldest 
city in Europe, having retained its present appellation 
fur more than tliirty centuries, through ^ the vicis- 
sitndes of empires and creeds that have passed over the 
wotid in tim lapse of that long period; and in spite of 
fires, sieges, and plagues, whose very enumeration would 
(Kieupy more space than this article, still presenting to 
' the uaveller’s view the eame nutUne magnificent 
mine lurowning the rocky citadel known the Acro¬ 
polis, round whose base the city Iks as it lay in the 
days of Flato. 

Constantinople ie the next oldest city of Eastern 
Europe. Its aucieut name, as is wcU kaovni, was By aan- 


tium, having been built by the Greeks; but when Con¬ 
stantine became a Christian, the Uomans, whoivere then 
strongly inclined to Paganism, showed so much liostility 
to the emperor’s religion, that he determined to transfer 
the capital of his empire to this city, on which, accord- ‘ 
ingly, his own name was conferred. Old authors inform 
us that a great concourse of inhabitants from all parts 
of his vast dominions were induced to settle there by a 
promise of freedom from taxes of every description for 
three years, whilst artificers thronged to it iu crowds, 
owing to the liberal employment afforued by the erec¬ 
tion of palaces and other public buildings; so tliat Con- 
stantinoplis was styled the ‘ lOclipacr of Borne.’ Nor 
must we forget that the Turks, whose cajiital it has 
been since they captured it under the last of Constan¬ 
tine’s successors, about tlie middle of tlic fiikcnth ceii- 
turyf have given it the name of Ktarobuul, signifying iu 
their language the ‘ Queen of Cities.’ 

Rome is another example of durability, meriting al- i 
most in this rcsi>cct the name bestowed upon lier in her ! 
days of old Fagan pride—the ‘ Eternal City.’ Founded 
upwards of seven hundred years before the Christian | 
ora. Borne is said to have been rebuilt three times over ; 
the ruins of successive cities, which in some parts are 
believed to lie more than sixty feet deep under Uic 
pavement of the present streets. 

Most of the old cities of Italy belong to as early an 
.age, and it is truly surprising for how many centuries 
men have continued to congregate on the same spots. 
Florence, the capital of 'Tuscany, famous as the birth¬ 
place of Dante, hlichael Angelo, and many of the 
greatest in Italian art and literature, and still celebrated 
as one of the most lieautiful cities of Europe, whose 
palaces and picture-galleries occupy half tlie journals of 
our tourists, has kept her place beside the Arno for 
mnro centuries than have been chronicled. Dante thus 
refers to her history: ‘ I was an inhabitant of Fioremio, 
tliat city whieli cliangcd her first patron, Mars, for St 
John the Baptist; fur whicli reason the venge.-inec of the 
deity thus slighted will newr be ap|>eased, and if some j 
rcniaius of tiis statue were not still visible on the bridge : 
over the Arno, shb would have been already levelled to I 
the ground; and Bias the citizens who raised her .again 
from the ashes to which Attila had reduced her would | 
liave laboured in vain.’ So firmly did popular super- ' 
stition cling to Fag,aii relics in the middle ages : hut it 
appears that the broken statue to which the Florentines 
attached so much imiiortance wqs carried away by a ' | 
Hood that destroyed the bridge on which it stood, in the ; 
year 1337, without the ill efiects wiiich the citizens I 
apprehended from the loss of their fancied Palladium. I 

Milan, now tho caintal of Lombardy, is also of I 
old foundation. The precise date can acarcely be . 
ascertained; but it was an emporium of cheese and I 
coni before the Christian era. Tlie city was twice ' 
razed to the ground—^flrst by Attila, king of the bar¬ 
barous Uuns, who invaded the Boman Empire in the I 
flftli ,^ntury; and afterwards by Frederic Barbarossa, | 
emperor of Germany, who vowed not to leave one stone I 
of it on another, because the inhabitants—whom he had j 
obliged to appear before him, by way of satisfaction fur ; 
a previous rebellion, with ropes about their necks—^had, 
after his departure, paraded his own image through their : 
streets equipped in a similar fashion. Bedbeard—such i 
was the meaning of the cmiieror’s surname—kept his j 
word; and Milan has been takes, with more or less i 
injury, by every conqueror from Charlemagne to' • 
Napoleon. During the ages of tilt and tournament, I 
Milan was celebrated fi>r the manufacture of armour, j 
to the durability and beauty of which alt the historiane | 
of those times testify; but when kiiif^itly fashions 
passed aw^ before the invention of gunpowder and tlie 
advance of military science, this town returned to its 
earlier and more pacific commerce in cheese and corn, 
to which later centuries have added sfik. Tet its 
cathedral, entirely built of snow-white marble, is still 
the admiration of all lovers of arehitecture; and its. 
traffic in the commodities we have enumerated confers \ 









an almost c^ual distinction on Milan in the eyes of the 
commercial world. 

Naples, the city of Vesuvius, with whose bay and 
sky, lovely clime and lazy luzzaroni, so many views and 
(Tcscriptinns have made the British public acquainted, is 
the successor of far older towns, which occupied almost 
the same site at the base of the great volcano, agies 
before its’first-recorded eruption. There stood the 
beautiful Farthenope of the Greeks, believed to be as 
ancient as Athens itm-lf. It was succeeded by the 
Neapolis, or new city of the Konians, from whicli the 
present city derived its name, and was the chosen resi¬ 
dence of some, tliough not the best of their cniperors. 
Since then, it has been ovcrwhcln>ed by lava, rebuilt by 
princes, possessed by Goth, Saracen, Norman, Spaniard, 
and French by turns; but it is still the capital of the 
finest country in liuroiKS, and the boast of its inllabi- 
tants, whose prido in it has dictated the proverbial 
saying, ‘ Sec Naples, and die I’ 

The two celebrated cities Venice and Genoa re¬ 
semble each other in age and origin, as they did about 
tlic close of the middle ages in {wiitieal position and 
commercial importance. Some inhabitants of the eastern 
coast of Italy, who sought refufre in the isles of the 
Adriatic from tho horrors of the Gothic invasion at the 
beginning of the fifth century, were the founders of 
Venice; and some fishermen, who built their huts on a 
steep acclivity beside the western gulf at the same 
disastrous period, were the first inhabitants of Genoa. 
Tlip power and splendour wliich both these cities at¬ 
tained, and their terrible contests for pre-eminenee in 
Italy, occupy a iironilncnt jilaec in the history of the 
twelfth ami thirteenth centuries. The cumnierce and 
colonies of Genoa penetrated as far as Kriiii 'J'artary; 
and besides being at one period the most powerful staU; 
in Euroxic—styled the bulwark of the Christian faith, 
(111 account of its successful war against the Turks—and 
tlie emporium of Euro]iean oomniorcc witli tlie Hast, 
Venice is known to all tlie lovers of romance and 
poetry from Tasso down to JUyron. 

Fadiia ranks still higher in seniority. It was tho 
birthplace of Livy, tlie liotuan liistSriaii; and Virgil 
says it was founded over tlie grave of one of the com- 
p.anions of A<^noas. It was devastated by Attila, taken 
by Cl'.arlemagne, and celebrated througliout the fonr- 
teentli and fifteenth centuries fur the learning of its 
university and the beauty of its velvets; yet in our own 
days its ninety-six ciiurchcs and twelve colleges are 
almost os well attended as they were iu that distant 
period. 

The oldest town in France is Marseilles, there being 
historical evidence of its being built by a Greek colony 
in the same (utntiiry with Nome; since then, Gauls, 
Homans, Goths, and Franks, as the ancestors of tlic 
modern French were called, have inhabited it in turn. 
It was twice burned down, and once literally desolated 
by one of those terrible plagues to which Koropc was 
formerly subject; but it is still a well-known pojft of 
the Mediterranean, as it was in the days of Augnstus. 

The foundation of Lyons is uncertain. Augustus 
made it the capital of Celtic GauL An imperial palace 
was subsequently erected in the city, whenigj the Em¬ 
peror Nero, of unenviable notoriety, is traditionally 
said to have issued a characteristic decree, by which all 
the poets of the town—who were, it appears, sufilcienUy 
numerous—assembled on tlie Ist of June at the temple 
of Apollo, in order to read their compositions before 
him, when tiie author of the best was rewarded with a 
laurel crown, and he of the worst had his choice to 
obliterate all he had written with his tongue, cr be 
thrown into the Hhone. Whether this tale be true or 
not, history records that the city was burned to tlie 
ground, jmlace and alT, by an accidental fire in the 
reign of that gentle censor of tho press. Tlie Burgun¬ 
dians made it their capital in the fifth centar;y, after 
which, in spite of many conquests and inundations, it 
.continu^ to rise in mercantile importance. The sect 
of the Waldenses was founded by Feter Waldo, a mer¬ 


chant of this city, in tho twelfth century; and in the 
thirteenth it afforded refuge to all the Italians driven 
from their country by tlie wars of tho Gueiphs and 
Gbibelines. The still more s.mguinary contentions of 
tho Frotestant and GatlioUc parties in the sixteentli 
century all but destroyed Lyons; and the frightful de¬ 
vastations of tho first revolution, in whicli its name 
was changed to Ville Affranchic, ore well known to all 
acquainted witli the history of that extraordinary time; 
but Lyons is still the second city in France, retaining 
its old appellation, its wealth, and its silk mamifac- 
ture. 

I’ariB is of a ranch more modern date. It was a small 
hut fortified town in tlie days of Julius Cicsar, wlien tho 
Homans took it from the Gauls; the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate erected, simic say a palace, and others a 
fortress, on a sin.ail i.de in tlie Seine, where now stands 
the church of Notre-Dame, about the middle of the 
fourth century. The Franks took it in 496, and fixed 
there the caiiitiil of their kingdom; but history records 
that twelvi‘ francs was tlic whole sum of taxes collected 
monthly at the northorii gate in the reign of Louis I^e 
Gros; and the first paving of the streets took place in 
the year 1190. Tliongh comparatively new, Faris has 
had its share of vicissitudes. I'he ‘ black death,' as a 
frightful disease was tralh-d which ravaged Euroiie 
about the middle of tlic fourlexinth century, loft it 
almost depopulated; ami in a terrible famine of the 
following age, a hundred thousand, being two-thirds of 
its whole iiihabitanU, iicrished iu tiirec months. It 
Biiircred many a siege, including that of tlie gallant 
Henry IV., against whom it was held by tho p.artisanB 
of the League, till provisions began to fail, and the 
king’s army hoped to take it by means of famine: hut 
Henry said he would never sec the capital of his king¬ 
dom starved for the sake of a crown, and tlirreforo 
eomniamled a free passage to be allowed for provisions 
of all sorts, which noble conduct, says a historian of 
the ]icrio(1, ‘ won him tho city of Faris and the praiso 
of all nations.’ From that time till the present, Faris 
has seen more riots and revolutiuiis than any other 
Enropcj)n capital. 

It is strange that so small a portion of history should 
be occupied by the metropolitan cities of J’urtugal and 
Spain. Both Madrid and Lisbon owe tlicir origin to 
the ages of contest between the kluors and Christians 
for possession of the I’eninsula. In the days of the 
Cid, the former was a Christian village, without wealtii 
or commerce, being situated tlireo hundred miles in 
every direction from the sea; and the latter was a 
strong fortress of the Moors, taken by Alplions, first 
king of Furtugal, about the middle of the twcifCIi 
century, with the assistance of some English Crusaders 
and ships from tho llanso towns, or seven free cities of 
Geriu.any, wlio sailed up the Tagus fur that purpose: 
since which time Madrid has had many kings and fires; 
and tlie dcstruetinn of Lisbon by the great earthquake 
in 17.'i3 is chronicled among the memorable events 
of Europe. 

London, wliich oioiic surpasses Paris in wealth and 
population, is known to be much older. But setting 
aside the story of its being founded by the giant Lud, 
a contemporary of the celebrated though somewhat 
uncertain King Arthur, history assures us that it was 
a Homan station in the reign at the Emperor Claudius, 
subsequently a city of the Baxons, and finally raisod to 
metropolitan importance by William the Norman, w)h> 
granted toe citizens toe following specimen of a chmrter. 
written on a morsel of parchment six inches Irag kud 
one broad •.—* William the king frtenilly salutes WilUam 
toe Bishop, and Godfrey the Fortreve, and fdi the 
burrassea within London, both French and English. 
And 1 declare that I ^nt you idl law worthy, as you 
were ia the .days of King Edward. And I will that 
every child toim be his father’s heir sfrer his father’s 
days, and 1 will not suffer aiqr petspn to do you wrong; 
Gw keep you 1’ 

It Is a remarkable fhet, that since the date of tfiis 
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cliarter, London has never been actually taken, tliougli 
often threatened by enemies, and frequently Tiaitod by 
Arc and pestilence, which were particularly in darker 
times the great destroyers of cities. 

Tlie early history of Manchester is highly curious. 
Originally a Roman station, and called Mancuniuni, it 
became in the Saxon. times a subject of contention 
between the English and the Northumbrian Danes. 
When William tiie Conqueror compiled the Doomsday 
Book it appears to have had two churches. In tiie 
reign of Henry VIII. its cliarter was confirmed as a 
place of sanctuary; but the iirivilegn was transferred 
to Chester in the following year, ns it had licen found to 
operate to the prejudice of the wealth, credit, and good 
order of the place. So late as the middle of the last, 
century, an act was obtained to exonerate the town 1 
from the obligation of grinding corn at the free school 
mills; and no one dreamt of the immense cotton trade 
of which Manchester is now the emporium. 

Birininghara took its name from one of the followers 
of William the Norman, on wlioin the greater iiart of 
Warwickshire u-as conferred, by way of reward for his 
services in the conquest of England. Tlic Iviron was 
called Sir Hugh Du Biriningbani; and in the clcveatli 
century lie built n castle, round which grow a village, 
inhabited by his retainers ou the sloping banka of the 
Re.-!, where now tliuiider the thousand mills and forges 
j of Birmingham. 

I Bristol is mentioned among the fortified cities of 
Britain in the year 420. Its present name is said to 
I have been derived from that bestowed upon it by the 
I Saxons—Brightstowe, the 1‘lcasant riaeo. In the latter 
I part of the eleventh century, a market is said to hare 
! liccn licld there fur slaves, according to the feudal 
barharism of the period. In the following age a mo¬ 
nastery, whose magnificent remains still attract the 
attention of antiquiurios, was erected on tlio same spot 
by Ring Stephen. A still mure interesting fact con¬ 
nected with the history of modern imiirovcmcnt is, 
that the first barge passed from Bristol to Bath in 
1727, the Avon being then for the first time rendered 
navigable. 

York rivals London in age, ns it did in the thlirtcenth 
and fourteenth centuries in almost everything. Tliey 
were, in fact, rival capitals; York being inueli about the 
size of old Louduii, and far better fortified, as Edward 
111. expresses it in one of bis proclamations, for ‘ a 
bulwark to the land against the wasteful fury of the 
Scotch.’ Parliaments wgre occasionally held here; and 
one remnant of ancient grandeur still retained, besides 
its massive towera and gates, nut to meiitiun the cele¬ 
brated minster, is the title of lord conferred upon its 
mayor, who is the only civic chief in all England en¬ 
titled to that distinction lx>sides the mayor of London. 

The two university towns Oxford and Cambridge 
are of uncertain age; they date at least from the A iigto- 
Baxon times. Cambridge appears to be the most an¬ 
cient, there being tolerable grounds for believing it of 
Roman origin. Many towns in England have the syl¬ 
lables Chester and cesler as part of their names, and are 
understood from that circumstance to he, at tlie latest, 
of Roman origin, wliilo some are known to have been 
British. The term cester, nr Chester, is obviously either 
from a casUe (enstrum) or a camp (eastra), which had 
been placed upon the spot by the Homans. 

t»f all English towns that have risen to any import¬ 
ance, Liverpool is the most recent, with the exception 
perhaps of its new rival, Birkenhead. In the year 1710 , 
Liverpool was but a fishing village; and the first im¬ 
pulse .to its prosperity was said to liave liean given by 
the Ouinca slave trade, at that period regarded as a 
lawful branch of commerce even by Englishmen. A 
story is current that laston the edebrat^ comedian 
being hissed one night by a Xaverpool w^ience, re¬ 
minded them, by way of reprUaj, that tiieir city was 
built with the price of Guinea nsgi^. 

Scotland having scarcely any distinct histmy before 
tlM clercnth century, we can date none of h^r cities 


from an earlier period with any certainty. The twelfth 
century is the commencement of the era of licr privi¬ 
leged towns, none of wliicli at that time contained any 
buildings but such as could bo rebuilt almost as quickly 
as they were destroyed by invaders. Perth and Aber-' 
deen are among the oldest towns; yet the former, in 
the days of Bruce, is spoken of as only ‘ a poor hamlet.’ 
Edinburgh was of no importance till the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Glasgow, though an ancient 
episcopal city, and in the seventeenth century n Imiid- 
somely-bttilt small town, may be said to have sprung 
forward in commerce and population witliin the same 
time as Liveri>ool. It is eminently a city of the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Prior to 1G97, Greenock was but an unknown liamlet, 
where some herrings were occasionally caught; but in 
that year the directors of the Scottish Indian and Afri¬ 
can Company name to a resolution of erecting salt works 
on the I'irlh of Clyde, and in the following year the inha¬ 
bitants in vain petitioned parliament for a grant to build 
a harbour. Tiieir failure in this project was supposed 
to have been owing to the hostility of the magistral’cs 
of Glasgow, who were jealous of the rising importonec 
of the town; but the people of Greenock cxliibited on 
this occasion an ingenuity .and resolution wliich de¬ 
served to be successful. They entered into n contract 
with tlieir superior, Bir John Shaw, under wlioin they 
held tlieir properties in feu, and agreed to assess tlicm- 
selves in tlie sum of one shilling and fourpeiicc on each 
sack of innIt brewed into nie within the limits of the 
town. Parliament had refused to sanction tliis tax, but 
the iiiliabitants were niiaiiimons; and us ole was then 
the universal beverage of the labouring classes in Scot¬ 
land, a sufficient fund w.as raised to begin the li.irboiir 
in the course of seven years. The whole expense was 
estimated at L.5.5.7S, wliicli so alarmed the townsmen, 
that they agreed to transfer tho harbour, with the tax 
already mentioned, into the hands of their superior ou 
his .'idvanciiig the money, which any mercantile lioiiso 
in Greenock would now consider as an item in its liabi¬ 
lities. 

The metropolis'of Ireland is said to have been founded 
by the piratical Danes in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and from tlicin it derived its present name, 
Dublin, wliich in old D.viiLh signifies tlie black pool; 
but why this appellation was given, tradition a.ssigns 
no reason. Certain it is that Dublin continued the 
stronghold of the northern invaders, and the repository 
of their plunder from all tlic surrounding country, till 
tho English conquest under Henry II., who made it the 
capital of his Irish domiuions, and received the homage 
of ills new subjects in a large pavilion,' well made,’ says 
a clironicler of the times, ‘with iniootli wattles:’ nor 
was this regal residence much out of character witli 
the rest of tlie city. Historiang inform us that so late 
ns tho reign of Elizabeth the houses of Dublin were 
entirely constructed of wattles and day: about this 
period brick began to be used: but the great increase of 
JiubTiii took place in tho eighteenth century; and it is 
curious that no specimen of domestic architecture of an 
older dale now cxista within the iibertios. 

Cork owes its origin, in the middle of the seventh 
century, to a kind m monastic school, which a friar, 
called by his countrymen St Pinliar, establislied on the 
site of the present city, tlicn a solitary marsh: round 
this seminary tho town gradually grew; and after tiie 
invasion, an English colony held it for one hundred 
yearp against tlie neighbouring chiefs; * but they dwelt,’ 
says the ‘ Annals of the Pour Masters,’ ‘ in continual 
fear, shutting the gates at service and meal-times, mid 
always from sun to sun, neither did they admit any 
stranger who carried a weapon.’ 

Towards the north of Europe, the towns, like tlie 
civilisation, belong to later times than titose of the 
south. The cities of the Netheriaads in general took 
their rise from the revival of coumierce in Europe at 
the dose of the middle- ages; Ghent, Bruges, Antwerti, 
and Amsterdam, were famous in the fourteenth,'. 





firteeiitl), and sixteenth centuries for the coniiueruial 
wenlth -wiiieh flowed into each of thcot in turn. • 

Cologne is believed to be the oldest city of (itermany, 
being built by the Itunian Empress Agrippina, and con¬ 
sidered ar dent even in the thirteenth century, when 
its great cathedral was commenced, which was only 
half finished at the time of the Keformatioii, and still 
remains s<f. 

Ilurlin, the present capital of Prussia, originated in 
rude huts built in tlic marshes of the Spree by the 
Vandals, who sought refuge Uicre from the conquering 
amis of a German prince, known in history as Albert 
the Bear; but having at length conquered that district 
also, he erected n fortress there in tlie middle of tlie 
twelfth century, whicli in process of time became a 
town, and took the present apxiellation; it is not certain 
wlicthcr from the founder's name or the savage tdia- 
racter of the country, which is now one of the best 
cultivated and most civilised in Europe. 

The city of Leipsic is celebrated fur two of the greatest 
battles of modern history; one in the war of the Itefor- 
in:ition, at wliich Gustavus king of iSweden fell, and the 
other in 1813, in which the army of Napoleon was 
utterly defeated, and still more so fur its great book 
fair, frequented by all the trade of Europe: yet nt the 
closu of the tenth century its site was occupied by a 
small Sclavouian village, situated at tlic coullucnce of 
tlie Bardc with the I’lcisse; and the first mention of 
Leipsic as a fortified city is in the twelfth century, in 
the time of Otho the Itich, who cstablislied the two 
fairs of Easter and Michaelmas. Tlic origin of Ham¬ 
burg was a churcli and a fort wiiich Charleniagno built 
to protect the frontier of ids empire in that direction 
from tlic Pagan Baxons. 

Vienna, the Austrian capital, was once a Homan 
n.amp on ilic JJanuhe, afterwards a stronghold of the 
lluns, from whom Charlemagne took it in tlic begin¬ 
ning of the ninth century; and it has experienced many 
a ni.'istcr and siege since, including that of tlie Turks 
at tlio close of the seventeeath century, from wliom it 
was rescued by the celebrated Johu Bobicski, king of 
Poland. * 

The towns of tho Baltic, including Stockholm and 
Co]icnIiagcn, were in the tenth century fortresses raised 
by tlie plundering Northmen, to which their sliips 
lirouglit homo the spoils of southern and western 
Europe. Warsaw, now tlic capital of Poland, and so 
tragically involved in the Idstory of that unfortnuatc 
country, was founded so late as the twelftli century hy 
tlic Teutonic knights, a military order of then Catliolic 
Germany, whoso occupation was to defend the frontiers 
of Cliristendom from the nortliern Pagans; and by way 
of encouragement, the Pope conferred upon tlicm a 
grant of all the lands they could conquer north of 
the Elbe, whicli w-as, at the xieciod of their establish¬ 
ment, considered tlie boundary of civilisation. 

Petersburg, the metropolis of the Russian empire, is 
well known to be tho most modern capital in E\)rope, 
having been built almost as it now stands by Peter the 
Great in the early part of tho last.century: its old rival, 
Moscow, was founded by tho Grand Duke Jurge I. in 
1147. Perhaps no city in the world has experienced 
greater vicissitudes tlian tliis ancient capital. It was 
twice burned to the ground by the Tartars, and once 
utteily destroyed by the Poles, who in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century conquered that part of Russia, 
which, compared with recent events, may well illus¬ 
trate how nations taka .their turn of power and pros¬ 
perity.' We have thus glanced at the ages assigned to 
the diilbrent towns of Europe by the general current of 
history; but it must be admitted tliat much uncer¬ 
tainty and many confliteting accounts exist on this 
subject, as the inhabitSuts of almost every town appear 
inclined to treat the ajm of their city exactly the reverse 
of their own, and traction usually draws long bills on 
antiquity; but setting aside these doubtful autiuHrities, 
it is evident that some cities have existed as long as 
two, and even three thousand years. What miBious of 


human beings must have lived and died witliin tlieir 
bounds in the course of these cJiangeful centuries I It 
has been caloulated that the whole inhabitants of 
Athens, throughout its dinbrent generations, would 
trebly outnumber all the nations of Europe put to¬ 
gether; and even in the most recent of our great towns, 
how many sueccssivo generations have already grown 
up, and laboured, and passed away; so that to the 
newest, ns weU as the oldest among them, the philo¬ 
sopher’s remark is equally applicable, ‘ Tho lustory of 
this city, truly written, would be the story of tlic 
world! ’ 


BT ANDREW’S SOCIETY OP ADELAIDE, 

ly Nova Beotia, Canad,-!, and perhaps every other 
colony, there is a St Andrew’s Society—an association of 
Bcotchinen, united to maintain friendly intercourse willi 
each other; to assist ;>oor wanderers from their native 
euiiiitry, and to enjoy a festivid one day in the year, the 
well-known ,3iitli of Euveniber, or St Andrew’s Day. 
Wc sometimes receive colonial newsjiapers giving an 
areoiint of tlicsc annual meetings; ond it is ainusiiig in 
tliis, the homo country, to observe the enthusiasm with 
which eaeli speaker recalls—after dinner of eoursu— 
remembrances of tlic liills, the dales, the rivers of old 
Scotland ; tlie end of every three Butitcn<-cs being 
m.arkcd witli tremenduiis cliKera, and every speech fol¬ 
lowed first by all the hwmurs, and tlien by a song or 
tune, sueli ns ‘ John Anderson my Jo’, tho * Pluwcrs o’ 
tlic Purest,’ or the ‘ East Neuk o’ Pife.’ 

A South Australian paper lately readied us contain¬ 
ing an uccnniit of one of these n.ational reunions, whidi 
took place last St Andrew’s Day in Adelaide, at which 
about fifty Scottisli and a few Eiiglisli gcnlleniun were 
present--* Mr Edward Stirling, J. I*., in the chair.’ IVo 
specially notice tliis meeting in cunscquenco of tlic 
oratory li.aviiig been eomewhat less convivial and more 
business-like tliun is usual on such occasions; beeauso 
iiioro tlian one of the siicakers made some obsuevations 
on the subject of immigration; and also for niiotlicr 
reason, which will immediately be ]iotice<I. The 
‘ siieccfl of the evening ’ seems to have been Hint of 
Dr Wark. After touching on the affections, and the 
number of individuals wlio hud left Jlie blue iiills of 
Scotland for the bright sky and extensive plains of 
Soutli Australia, lie came to the great question—* Have 
our hopes been realised or disappointed in coming to 
this landf Pur his own part, he would sayth.it all 
ren-sonabte liuiies hud been more than realised. Tlie 
bad odour which South Anstrnlia'had got into at lioinc 
arose from various causes. Many scapegoats were sent 
out, a disgrace to their friends at home, and nuisances 
here. Tlicse soon got rid of their money, niid'likc 
the i’rndigal Son, cither contrived to go home, or write 
liome dolorous and false accounts of the colony, wliich 
were readily believed, and caruestly circulated by dear 
mammas and fond papas. Instei^ of saddling their 
poverty on themselves, they maliciously saddled it on 
tlie land, on which they hod wantonly spent ^eir means, 
Olliers came here with the view of rapidly making for¬ 
tunes, and returning quickly to spend their days in their 
native land. Thu high price of stock, tabour, and food, 
at the onset, with sudden depressipa in value of every 
species of pr^uce, blasted their hopes, and soured tliem 
at the colony, which they either left, or wrote of i^ith 
disgust. The bod accounts from the many swallowed 
up, like the loan kine, the good from tlie fewand 
at length our celebrated countrymen, the Cliamoerscs, 
through their extensively-circulated Journal, seeled the 
fate of emigration to tills land among the h^uring 
masses. The minds of tho best people,^ somistinies 
abnsed; sefid it is to be hoped that the same.itenourablo 
jonrooltits^^Ul lire to make some smeiids for the injury 
they haVfi dnwitthigfy done them.' , 

we take lenre to hatempi the doctor. Thsnk- 
ibsf him his compliment ‘*ke protest against tho 
BSStiniptibn that we ever sold « mod in disparagement 
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of South Auatnilia unwarranted by the general infor¬ 
mation which a few years ago reached Great Britain 
respecting the colony, or by tlie actual results which 
followed. What we chiefly maintained was, that no 
colony could expect to thrive which did not betake 
itself to earnest industry; and that vast numbers in 
bouth Australia, having to all appearance relinquished 
an industrial career, in order to gamble in ‘ town lots,’ 
ruin must inevitaldy follow. And did not the most 
ruinous consequences ensue, not only as resiiccts the 
gamblers themselves, but the agricultural and pastoral 
interests ? We are glad to think that bitter experience 
has cured this luad spirit of gambling, and that each 
man, instead of trying to pick tlie pocket of liis neigh¬ 
bour, has bet.'ikon himself to liis own proper line of 
industry. Changed in social character, witli enter¬ 
prising settlers spreading over its surface j blessed with 
one of the finest climates in the world; and suitable 
aliko for the husbandman and store farmer—South 
Australia, as was lately noticed in the present Journal, 
oflbrs a favourable field for a judichwli/-condttelfd sys¬ 
tem of immigration. With this explanation, required to 
i sot us right with our South Anstnilian friends, we may 
I allow tho doctor to proceed:— 

I ‘Since the settlement of this colony, the land had 
! yielded her increase bountifully, while her fincks and 
herds had prospered beyond the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. q’lie fruits of the temperate climates, ami many 
of tropical, are matured here to perfection. The land 
is eiipable of producing in abundance tlic necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life. Some ten years ago 
tliis colony was a wilderness. Look now at the city 
I of Adelaide—let us tras’cl the length and breadth of the 
land, and witness stations on every available spot— 
and then we may sec a literal fulfilment of the saying 
of the sacred poet—“ The wilderness and solitary 
places shall be glad j the desert shall rejoice and bloom 
like a rose.” As regards the climate, it is adjudged to 
lie delightful, notwithstanding the occasional extremes 
of heat; and to speak professionally, he could bear tes¬ 
timony to its healthiness. In the hut season, disease 
was certainly severe among children in town; b^t go to 
the bush, and look at the little urchins waddling with 
bullock whips in their bands before they can lisp, and 
driving the iilough before they are fit to be taught to 
read. In fine, this climate was delightful and salu¬ 
brious, the soil abundantly productive; and to crown 
all, were not tho bowels of the earth teeming with the 
richest and most useful mineral ores, and stones time 
immemorial termed precious ? This colony was estab¬ 
lished to be, politically speaking, a self-supporting 
colony; but in the wide range of her Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions, was there a known spot more capable of eventually 
bcirfg literally so? Abounding in tbe staple articles of 
food and raw materials of clothing, witli an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply of usefhl and valuable minerala boUi for 
manufacturers and circulating medium, the time was 
likely to come when the supply we now draw from 
homo and other countries might be manufactured 
within our own limits, strong inducements bad been 
held out to induce the labouring classes to come to the 
colony ; and had they been disappointed ? Most 
a8BuredI;y not. Whoeve,c had not succeeded must 
blame himself, or must have met with extraordinary 
calamities. All who were wUling and able to work 
found employment, at a rate of remuneration by which 
they could raise themselves in their circumstances. 
Many who came pennyless to tho colony were now ex¬ 
tensive proprietoM: they now possessed property, and 
cpjoyed a plentiful tabl^ while their labouring com- 
Mnions they had left behind had wasted their bodies 
for a scanty subsistence, and were now beginning to see 
old age coming prematuhriy upena them.’ , 

Dr Gumming was the next Sj^taker, and he is equally 
pointed in his observations. ' It is the cAject ^ our 
society,’ says he, ‘ to open up an totcrcoUMO With Seot- 
land—the land of our fathers; ami by Ipvtug infbnna- 
tion that can be relied on, unfold ttve capabflito of titis 


great country. We all know that very many industrious j 
fhrmers, mechanics, and lalionrcrs, can improve their 
circumstances vastly by emigration; and the smiling 
land of our adoption holds out her ample arras to wel¬ 
come them. Though Scotland were to-ihiy entirely 
freed her entails, yet to the labouring man it 
would give little hope of rising above that of a labourer, 
or at most a poor tenant. Last century, dtelvcrs, and ‘ 
ditchers were poorly paid, and it is no lictter now that j 
the population has doubled. Here a few years of what j 
at home would be considered moderate summer labour, ; 
afTords the means of pundiasing and stocking a freehold | 
farm ; and thus affording what to every well-principled | j 
man is the height of his ambition—provision for his i 
family, and sitting umicr his vine aud fig-tree, none i 
offeriog or daring to niiike liini afraid.’ | 

Mfr i'rew, another speaker, says, ‘ We know of the ; 
distress at homo; and if we could induce the starving ; 
peasantry to cost their lot among us, wc slrould be help- ' 
ing them as well as ourselves. Let them come here— ; 
they would be heartily welcome.’ | 

Alluding to t1>c pastoral character of the colony, Mr 
Oumming speaks of the great impetus imparted by | 
tlie introduction of Australian wool into the woollen ' 
manufactures of Scotland. Formerly, the Scotch rannii- i 
fiveturers contented themselves with working only Hri- i 
tish wools, and so long as they did so, they carried on 
but a poor trade. A new state of things ensued on tlie 
introduetion of the flue wool of Australia into the ma- ; 
nufactuTO of tartans and tweeds. ‘ For years this new i 
and peculiar trade,’ says Mr Oumming, ‘ has been llou- j 
fishing ; and Scotland now stands at the very head of ' 
this branch of industry, and has produced a quality of | 
goods fitting for, and yielding comfort to, royalty. It 
inu.st delight tliem all to know that Hawick, .Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry, Stirling, nnd 
Itannockburn are flourishing from this cause. He could 
not forget that Perth, Cri^, Anchterardcr, and Aucli- 
tcrmuciity, boast of their Galas.’ 'J'hc pastoral interest, 
through whose agency the wool was produced, ‘ was a 
great one. He believed tliat in the Australian colonies 
tlicre were alMiuf 6,00U,U00 sheep, besides cattle. In 
this province there were about 1,000,000, and yielding 
a steady increase. As fine wool w'as produced as was 
anywhere to be met with; and thuugli sometimes n 
little carelessness had been complained of, yet there was 
every prospect of future praise as well as profit. 'I'he 
pastoral life had ever been the emblem of happiness, 
and honourable to all, from Abel downwards, and 
in tiiis, country it appeared to be a truly pleasant 
one.’ 

Next follows a speech on the mining interest. The 
discovery of mineral wealth has given a prodigiously 
increased value to the colony i ‘ but,’ says the speaker, 

‘ we are crippled for want of labourers.’ 

We may here drop tile curtain on tho scene. Tho , 
thing that strikes us throughout tbe proceedings is the ' 
iteri^.ion of the cry — ‘ want of labourers.’ Give us : 
plenty hands to help us to till the lands, to tend the 
sheep, to dig in the mines, to drive our cars, and other- | 
wise assist us, and we will show you what we can do, ; 
not only for the colony and ourselves, but ibr the labour¬ 
ers themselves 1 Let us hope, as we said on a late occa- ! 
sion, that this cry for labour proceeds on no unsound 
consideration of what is due to labourera when they 
arrive; and that it will not be followed by a reaction 
like that which already occorred when bands of emi¬ 
grant labourers, instead of Wng employed at fair 
wages, required to be suppofted for a time as paupers. 
We desire, in short, to see a properly-conducted system 
of emigration, not a heedless ontpouring of human 
beings, likely to cause a glut in tlie market of labour. 

It would very greatly tend to ^promote confidence in 
demands for labourers or anything rise, if the colonists 
—we speak not of South Australia o^e—would on all 
occasiflns apply direct to the people at home, and not 
leave their wanto'to the chance of bting imperfectly 
heard of through the colonial papers, which few in 4 
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! Great Britain see, or what is oqiwlly useless, through 
tlie enginery of the ctilonial nflice. The St Andrew’s 
Sueiety of Adelaide, for examine, is stated by one of tiie 
speakers at the above meeting to have for its object to 
’’open up ail intercourse with Scotland, and by giving 
information that can lie relied on, unfold the capabili¬ 
ties of this great country.’ This is a useful and praise¬ 
worthy object; but wliy is it not carried into execution 
by tile immediate disseininntioii throughout Scotland 
of BUjh information as the society can vouch for— 
names of members being appended? As far as we 
have heard, nothing of the sort has been done; tlie 
society to .all appearance contenting itself with a notice 
j in a colonial newspaper, which not a dozen people in 
Scotland will ever sec, and which has come into our 

I hands only through the kindness of a friend. Wo 
i i rciicat a hint wliieh cannot be tiai frequently offered to 
I' the colonists—* You will never get what you want from 

' the mother country till you appeal hy direct address to 
ji the]teople!’ Any communication of this kin^ will be 

i gladly received from the St Andrew’s Society of Adc- 

■ i laide, and we hope that such will bo current amongst 

I I lUS before tlie next 30th of November. 

■ i___ 

ii TIIE LONDON BAKERS. 

: A MOVEMENT, as may lie known, has lately been made 
I ■ towards meliorating the condition of the London opc- 
I; rative Imkers, which, from the following evidence of Or 
j i Guy, laid before parliament, must he acknowledged to 
i' be bad enough. 

i ‘ The journeymen bakers of London are almost witli- 
, out exception overworked. Erom 18 to 20 liours of 
' continuous ooeupation, with perhaps a nap of from an 
. hour to two hours on a board, may be stated as the rule 
: with the large majority of the trade. It often happens 
, towards Uie end of the week that tjie poor fellows are 
j employed without rest or sleep for more than 48 hours 
!; on a stretch. The wages which the men receive varies 
i ■ from 10s. to L.l, 10s. a-we?#k. 'I’lie average will he 
j| about Ids. or 178. A foreman will get from 1*1 to 
!' L.l, IDs.; a second hand Ids. to L.If, Is.; and a third 
.' liand from lOs. to 14s., in addition to ati allowance of 
liroad and flour. Considering the rate of wage.s in otlier 
trade.!, and the amount of work required of them, they 
I are very badly paid. One reason of the low wages of 
journeymen bakers is undue competition. A umn can 
set up as a master baker with very •moderate capital; 
j hence this trade is naturally overstocked, and profits 
I arc reduced so low, that many of tlie masters can 
! only live by overworking and underpaying their men. 

; Another circumstance which tends to reduce wages, 

! and which is at least as effective as competition itself, 
i I is the bad state of hedth of the journeymen bakers, 

;: brought on by the very overwork of which 1 h.ave liecn 
!; speaking. In all sickly trades there must always Ix! a 
; i great number of men thrown out of work by illness; 

young healthy recruits are constantly coming up from 
I the country to supply their place; and thus Oio labour- 
market is overstocked, and that, too, with men inipo- 
vofished by illness, and too glad to be taken into em- 
I ployment on almost any terms. I do not attribute their 
I liability to dbeasc entirely to overwork. They are 
I exposed to lieat, which, while it exhausts them, renders 
I them liable to colds, and seems to favour determination 
I of blood to the head; to dust from the flour, which 
irritates the lungs; and to severe exertion, which leads 
to palpitatloD, discaseS' Cl the heart, and apoplectic 
seizures. There it also roi the habits of the journeymen 
bakers something which tends still further to impair 
their health. They do not employ the only holiday 
they have hi the week—tha Saturday evening—in a 
manner likely to recruit their strength, preserve their 
health, or improve tbeiT morals. They meet at publiu- 
housvs—not merely ^ the purpose of recreation, but 
when out ttf York, they use them as |itaoe8 of call The 
, bakers, 1 believe,’ have the cliaracter of being a disai- 
^ puted body pf men; but exposure to heat, ovetworlc, 


and one evening in the week only for recreation, are 
circumstances furonrahle neither to mind nor body. 
They liave not even Uic Sunday to themselves; for in 
the morning, and at nomi of Sunday, they have to 
attend to the baking of dinniTs. They might go to 
church in the afternoon; hat it is the natural tendency 
of the overwork to which they arc suhiect to indispose 
them to frequent the church. Tlui bakers, as a class, 
are short-lived. Tliere ore few old or even middle-aged 
men among them, 'riie oldest man I saw was O.'!, but 
1 believe thefe are a few older men at work. The ave¬ 
rage of the whole 111 was only o0:{ yoar.>i. I look upon 
this low average age of the journeymen bakers as a 
proof of the unhcalthincss of their oeeupation. It Is 
only to he amniiited for by premature death, and the 
constant influx of young men to supply the jilacc (J the 
deceased. I found none in what may bo termed robust 
lieaUli; that is to say, with licalthy florid complexioos. 
Tho diseases to which the bakers are most siihject arc I 
rheumatic fever, erysipelas, inflammation of the iimgs, j 
and eoiisuiiiptiun; but csjiccinily the last two are tlieir 
most severe and fatal maladies. The less severe dis¬ 
eases of whicli they complain are colds, rheumatism, 
indigestion, bowel eoinpluliits, skin diseases, and bleed¬ 
ing at thu nose. Ruptures are common among them. 

I should think that theru is no class of men, excepting 
perhaps the grinders of Sheffield, so liable to severe 
diseases of the chest .as the bakers. 

‘Of 111 whom 1 examined, 19 had had some severe 
and lingering disease of the lungs, and 89 coniplaincd of 
being subject to less severe disorders of tlie cJicst. If 
the two numbers lie added together, no less than lil8 
habitual or severe diseases of the lungs will have to bo 
divided among 111 men. 1 attribiitu in part the dissi¬ 
pated habits with whicli tlie bakers arc chargt'd to their 
being overworked. People who have but one evening 
to fliemselves in the week, who have no time to culti¬ 
vate their minds, and who arc always in a state of 
bodily exhaustion, must he in great danger of finding 
tlic public-house too attractive. The bakers are exert- I 
ing themselves for the abolition of night-work ; ami 
from what I can understand, there would be no diniciilty ' 
in doiuf away with it altogether, except the o)ipo!<iliiin ' 
of a minority of under-priced bakers, wlioso profits i 
arise from exacting an excess of hiboiir from tlie m«'n ; ; 
that is to say, the majority of the trade are the sieves ' 
of the minority. Tlie great majority of the bakers arc : 
from Scotland, a large number from Devonshire, and 
several from tho other western counties: a few from 
Ireland. Scotland is the great nursery of bakers. 'I'lic ' 
master bakers in Scotland and the western counties of . 
England arc in the habit of employing only ajiprcnticcs, ' 
who are dismissed as soon as they are out of tlieir time, | 
and are tlirown on the English labour-market. Most 
of them, I believe, eoine to Tiondon; and this adds to 
the competition by which the, wages of labour are 
beaten down.’ 

Dr Guy further mentions that the great minority of 
roasters and men look alone for a remedy to the inter¬ 
ference of the legislature, ft would seem almost un¬ 
necessary to say that any expectations of this kind must 
prove fallacious. Further than the gcnerij entbceemeiit 
of certain sanitary regulations, nothing can to advan¬ 
tageously done by the legislature, unless it be the aboli¬ 
tion of the window duties. But strangely enough, ^ho 
very legislators who are seen lamenting over the dark- 
oiieii condition of Uie workshops in which the poor 
operative bakers of London are doomed to toil, divided, 
if we mistake not, against the repeal of the duties levied 
on windows As regards the general question, it is ex¬ 
tremely difScult to see bow, according to evsti^ tastes, 
and in present drcninstances, the condition of operative 
London bakers is to to improved. A lend and very 
just complaiat is made sgsinst night-work; but all 
know that titis is caused by the punto demand fur hot 
rotls at toeakftstt and then cab bo ho possible remedy 
till tto use of that species of bread is abandoned: then 
1 comet tho excessive uompetition among employers. 
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wliich rojidcrs the smallest saving necessary; and 
lastly, the great overabundance of labour in proportion 
to the demand. Although one of the most slavish and 
deadly professions, young men crowd into it without 
the slightest regard fur conseq^uences. Tlie vast redun* 
diiney in the labour-market is, in short, the main cause 
of the sufferings endured by the bakers j and wo fear 
that this evil, to such an extent as may seem desirable, 
is not likely soon to be icniedicd. 


by the apbis and the caterpillar. 'J'licy grudge the bird 
the food wliich harbours the parent; and tbercroro it 
escapes, and breeds ten millions of consumers. We re¬ 
member some sa])i«mt entry in an antique parish book, 
when the constable ‘ piiyd for vi. tomtits' iiencls;’ and ean- 
not but pity the poor wretches who have evidently more 
money than wit.— Farmers' Journal. 


SONNET. 


A nE.M.TIIV SKIN. 

• The Boarf-skm is being const antly cast off in tbc form of 
minntu powdery scales ; but these, instead of falling away 
from tlie skin, arc retained against tlie surface by the con¬ 
tact of clothing. Moreover, Ibcy liecome mingled with the 
nnetuotts and saline produets of the skin, and the whole 
together ooncn;tc into a tliin crust, which, by its adlicsive- 
iiess, attracts particles of dust of .all kinds—soot and du.st 
from tile atmosphere, and ]iarticlcs of forcira matter from 
our dress ; so that in tlie course of a day the wiiole body, 
tlie covered jiarts icasf, and tlie uncovered most, becomes 
covered by a pellicle of impurities of every desrrl]>1 ioii. If 
I this pcilicki be allowed to remain, to become tbiefc, .and 
I establisii itself npon the skin, ellects whiidi 1 shall now 
1 1 proceed to detail will follow. In the first ])laoe, ilio pores 
11 will bo obstaaictcd, and, in nonsei|nenee, transfiir.ation im¬ 
peded, and the influcucc of the skin, as a respiratory organ, 
entirely prevented. In the second place, the skin will be 
irritated botli mechanically and ohcmically ; it will be kept 
damp and cold, from tbc attraction and detention of mois¬ 
ture by the saline jiarticlcs, and ]Kissilily the matters once 
! removed from the system may be again conveyed into it 
' by absorption. And thirdly, foreign matters in solution, 
j siieli as poisonous gases, miasmata, tuid iDlectioiis vapours, 

I will gnu npon tbo shin a medium favourable for their siis- 
' pension and subsequent transiuissiun into tlie body. These 
I are the primary consequences of ibo neglected ablution of 
: tlic shin. Let us now inquire wlint are tlie secondary or 
i constitutional effects. If tlic pores be obstructed, and the 
transpiration cbccKcd, tiie eoustiluciits of the trans]iircd 
fluids will necessarily bo tlirown niion the system; and as 
they arc hmiiious, even \)uiaonouH, if retained, they must 
lie removed by other organs than the skin. 'I'liosu org.aiis 
arc tlic lungs, the liver, the kidneys, and the bowflls. Ilut 
it will be apparent to every one tliat if tliese organs 
j equally, or ono more than another, whieli is generally the 
I case, bn cniled ii{miii to perforin their own ofliice yim tliat 
I of anotlicr, the equilibrium of bealtli innsi be disturbed, 

I and the oppressed organ mnst snfl'or from cxlmustinn and 
I fatigue, and must iicoonie the ])Tcy of disease. Tims ob- 
j viously and plainly habits of imcleanliness becoiiie tlie 
' e.iuso of oinsuinptioii and other serious diseases of tbc 
I vital organs. Again, if the iiorcs be obstructed, respiration 
I thrnugli the skin will bo at an end, and as a conscqiionec, 

I tbb blood, depiived of one source of its oxygi'n, one outlet 
{ for i^s carbon, the eliomical cliangcs of nutrition will be in- 
I siiilioient, and the animal toiiqicralure lowerciL As a nnn- 
I sequence ot the second position, cutaneous eruption and 
! dise.ases will bo engendered, and the effects of cold mani¬ 
fested on tlie system, and tlie re-absorption of matters once 
j seiiarated from tlie body will bo tbc exciting cause of other 
I iqjurious disorders. Tho third {wsition ofl'ers results even 
I more serious tiiau those wliich precede. If a jiellicic of 
j foreign substance bo pomiittcd to form on tlic skin, this 
I will lucvitably become tlie seat of a detention of mia.smata 
and infoetions vapours. They will rest here previously to 
being absorbed, nml their atisorption will engender the 
diseases of wliicU tiiey are the peculiar ferment.—M'i*o«’s 
Treatise. 

K 1’X.GA FOR IIKBCF. AND OYIIER BIBOS. 

Farmers and gardeners arc sad enemies to hedge-birds. 
Making up their minds that they are ctiomies, and only 
aiieb, tliey destroy them with an unsparing hand. They 
put a premium on their beads—tlioir eggs—their young— 
tlicir nests. They add cupidity to the destructiveness of 
youthful depiedatois, and goad them on to destroy, far 
and wide, every bird wliich builds a nest,*# if it were 
amongst the thorns and tliistles wherewith liio Almighty 
had ouraed our race. The ignorance of this la as great as 
its (waelty. Tory often they hire the destruction of their 
best fiiends, and then grumble that their crops ate gone 


nv rALDKU CAUPBi:i,L. 

Ys who the lack of gold would idead as lack 
Of power to help another, tliink not so; 

But where tho otumbiiiig steps of sickness go. 
Follow with friendly foot; and in tho track 
Of life, when yo cnoountiT, 'midst the snow, 

, Bewildoied wanderers, turn not proudly bach. 
But load them Rcntly from their walks of wo 
By such kind words os cast a brighter glow 
Than gold around them. Oh bo sure of this— 
The alms most precious man can give to man 
Aro kind and truthful words; nor come amiss 
Waipi sympathising tears to eyes tliat scan 
Tho world aright I Tho only error is, 

Ncgloot to do the little good wc can I 


SONNF.T TO THE BUTTERCUP. 

m TUB Al’TllOn or * A TBADliS’«AN'S I.A V.S.’ 

Will no ono sing of thee, thou pleasing flower. 

With livelier tint than daisy e'er put on f 
Wlio, when warm rhiebiis gives to May her dower, 
Niniliiig art seen the gross-green meads among; 

Wliat time the cuckoo tunes his moilnw flute. 

And on the sward the gi'iiaslinplH'r wc hear, 

'Tis then all gaily in thy yellow suit 
A smiling floral star thon dost apiK-ar. 

Memory wipes olT the dust of time, and brings 
Sweet recnlloctions of those Joyous hours, 

MHicn wandering gladly near Bore's pleasant springs, 

I oullcil a copious harvest of thy flowers; 

With piniifuro flllcd ontaro venturous hoy 
1 tumbled in tho gross, and shouted wild for joy. 

F.vonr. 


THE MIND. 

Of all the noble works of God, that of tbc biimaii mind 
lias over been considered tbc i^andcst. It is, liowevcr, 
like all else created, capable of cultivation; rind just in 
tliat degree as tlie mind is improved and rendered jnire, 
is man fitted for raiionai enjoyment and pure iiappincss. > 
Tliat person who spends a whole existence williout a 
realisation of tlio great ends for which be w.i8 designed; ' 
without feeling a soaring of tlio soul aliovu mere mcr- 
ccn.aTy motives and desires; not knowing that he is a jior- 
tion, as it were, of one vast nmobinc, in wliich eacli t>iecu 
has a part to perform, having no heart beating in eomnioii 
with those of bis fellow-meii, no feelings in wbioli self is 
nut tile beginning and tho end, may wull bo said not to 
live. Uis mind is shut in by a moral darkness, and be | 
morrty exists, a blank in tlic world, and goes to the tomb \ 
with scarcely a regret. Such beings we have seen and i 
wondered at—wondered that a mortal, endowed with so I 
many noble qualities, and capable of the highest attain- j 
mciit of intellectuality, should slumber on through n world | 
like ours, in which is everything bcaotiftll knd sublime, to 
call forth bis energies and excite his admiistipn~-« world 
which affords subjects for exercising every lively attnUiuto 
with which we arc gifted, and opens a scene of tlie.richcst 
variety to the eye, tho mind, aM the heart, and of such 
a diversified cliaractcr, that we may never grow weary. 
If, then, you would wish to lim. In the true sense of the 
term, cultivate tho mind, give vent to pure affeotions and 
noblo foelings, and pen not every thoimht and desire in 
self. Lire more fbr the good of your fellow-men, and in 
seeking their happiness you wUl promote your ot/nHii— 
Zion's UeroUd. ' * 
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! STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 

I Ik a metropolis swarming with nearly two millions of 
I inhabitants, and with its society organised on the 
highest artificial system, the struggle for existence is 
often most intense, and productive of expedients to earn 
the means of subsistence which would never be thought 
of elsewhere. At all times there may be said to bo a 
large floating population with no regular employment, 
and whose wits are ever at work to earn a penny. Re¬ 
sides all other causes of impoverishment, many trades¬ 
men are thrown out of employment by new inven¬ 
tions and discoveries; and many more are next to 
destitute from an error in the choice of a profession, 
and their inability to attain proficiency in their craft. 
These last, after numberless attempts and defeats, and 
many and bitter mortifications, give up the matter in 
i despair, and go to sweli the ranks of the unemployable 
i| and supernumcraiy class. What becomes of all these, 

11 and how their wants are supplied, is a mystery not 
|: easily fathomable. ‘Ten men/ says a German pro- 
j j verb, ‘ cannot tell you how fhe eleventh lives.’ The 
' I following luief sketches may contribute in some degree 

I i to clear up a portion of tlie mystery. 

' i The Due/i-weed Hawker. —Walking one -day by the 

I I river side, in the neighbourhood of Rattersca, skctch- 
I' book in hand, and meditating a design upon the lied 


‘ Vy, that's the vurst on it too. ’Taint much of a : 
nosegay to carry about a feller; still I don’t travel no 
great vays—hadn’t need, you s’posc. Veil, then, sir, ns 
yon don’t calkilate no hopposition, an’ p’r’aps you’ll 
stan’ the price of a half-pint, I don’t miud tellin’ ye. 
My valk is 'Puttie Street, the Ilamburj^ and Stratton- 
ground, and Rrewers Green, and P.-dmcr's Wilkgo, and 
York Street, verc there’s lots o’ courts and alleys, and 
ducks in course.’ 

' Keep ducks there! Why, those arc the filthiest 
neighbourhoods in Westminster.’ 

‘ That's the worry reason, sir: there is so niiieli mud, 
they vants tlie ducks to gobble it up. Ife—he! ’ 

‘ Rut where do they find room for them ? Tlicre arc 
neither yards nor ponds.’ 

‘ Oh, ttiere’s the street door front by d.'iy, and they 
doos werry veil under tlie bed o’ nights.. Rut I'm | 
worry dry a’ talkin’, yer honour; and 1 rausn’t vaate no j 
time, for yer see this ere sort o’ green stufl' vont keep 
not nohow, and must all be sold to-night.’ 

‘ Dry! why, you are dripping wet from hcatl to foot.’ 

* Nothin’ hut vater, sir; ami vatcr never vets Jakes, 
cos, d’ye see, 1 iierfers beer.’ 

‘ Is ydUr name Jakes ?’ ; 

‘ No, sir, my name’s Villums—Ned Villnins. Uni they j 
calls me •Takes cos I scums the n)ud-pooIs and ditches. | 
But them as calls names pays tlieir pennies; so 1 takes 


^ House, I was attracted by a picturesixuc-looking figure, 
busily engaged in raking the surface of a stagnant pool. 
By his side, on the bank, stood an old wine-hamper, 
' reeking with muddy ooze. Feeling curious to ascertain 
what was going forward, 1 approached the operator, 
i and civilly questioned him as to his proceeding. The 
following dialogue may give the reader an idea of a 
I branch of industry which I confess was unknown to 
I me till then. 

I ‘ My good fellow, if I may be so bold, what is it you 
I are doing?’ • 

! ‘ Oh, bless your honour 1 no harm. I only vants tlie 

{ duck-veed you see, sir; and tliey never sets no wally 
' on it, so X gits it for nufiln.’ 

* But what use is that green scum, or duck-weed, 
i osyommllit?* 

I ‘Uy y« honour never keep no ducks?’ (I was 
i compsUed to confess my inexperience.) ‘ Vy, then, I’ll 
I tell yer honour. Ter see this ere as grows on the top 
i of tbe votw is duek-veed, and in course the ducks is 
I fond on it'; hud them os keeps dueks is glad to git it, 
in course, at a low figure. ye see. os I gits it for 
nuffin but my trouble I con a^rd to sell it cheap.’ 

‘ Yon don’t pretend tofiMy that people buy it ?’ 

I 'Don’t 1 though?.me ^winoo it avayl I 
i gits a penny a ^avety morsel on it; and voth 
I the monbyi and tta iqistake;* 
i * ‘ And where do ybu find enstomers?' 


their tin and their (umplimcnto together, and never ;l 
minds. Yer honour's a goin’ to stan’ summat, I know ?’ ! 

Having complied with the poor fellow’s demaud, I 
and helped him, as I best could, to shoulder his 
nauseous burden, 1 saw him trudge oIT beneath it, at a | 
good flrc-milc-an-hour pace, to the sale of his moisi j | 
merchandise. As he vanished with his dripping load, Ij 
I could not help mentally comparing the present cou- j; 
tents of the wine-basket to those of a past day—the, | 
sparkling juice of the grape to tlio recking weed—and 
the difiTerent destinies of those who revelled ropnd.the 
bottles, and his who catered for the ducks. Rut the 
fellow was not to be pitied, and I felt that oompaaslon 1 
would have been in his case injustice. He had'health, I 
humour, and spirits, which a wine-bibblng dyspeptic i 
migl^ have envied; and if his philosophy was not os 
elevated as that of Wordsworth’s ‘ lewh-gatlierer cm 
the lonely moor,’ it was, to say the least of it, as 
practical. 

Green food for Singing-Birdi. —This is another article 
of perambulating merchandise peculiar to tlm^ great 
city, and one which meets with a regular anfl^ready 
market daring the greater part of tho yesjr.. Iphick* i| 
weed, gronndsel, seed-grasses, and roqnd green turfs, 
form the staple of the merchant’s wares, wl& which ho j 
threads the streets and suburbs dt^i^the ^ddle per- | 
tioh of Ihe day; his cry being sddtii^ heard before ten j 
or In the morning, an^ teasi^ ere sundown, | 
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wlien Itia customers and consumers go to roost. One 
of these yerdant professionals passes my windov thrice 
a week during the summer moutlis, and I have fre¬ 
quently encountered him in occasional strolls for tlie 
last' ten years.' TaU and erect, brawny and broad- 
shouldered, and bronzed -with tlie suns of sixty sum¬ 
mers, he looks more like a trogperof the Guards tlian a 
retailer of chickweed. But he evidently delights in his 
way of life, which leads him to the green fields ere the 
lark is yet aloft; and ns he plods his dilatory way along 
the public thoroughfares, he sings his loud and sonorous 
Song to a self-taught tnne. ‘ Groundsel and cbickwccd 
for the pretty little singing-bird,’ is the song; and the 
tunc, commencing by a chant of four words on C, the 
first note, runs down the scale, like the simple chime of 
Tillage bells, to the octavo below, upon which he dwells 
with a force and gusto that is quite catching, ere bo 
resumes his everlasting Da Capo. 

One day, while choosing a turf fronv his basket, to 
gratify an impudent pet bird, I questioned my tall 
salesman as to his inducement for following such n 
mode of life. ' Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ I don’t mind telling 
yon, .as yon arc a regular customer. 'The fact is, 1 
couldn’t do nottung else at the time 1 begun it, and 
wasn’t flit neither for regular work. You must know, 
air, I was bred a farm-labourer, and might have done 
well enough, for I was always fond of field-work, and 
cattle-tending, and such-like. But then, d’ 3 'c see, in 
eighteen-seven I listed — all along of a purty girl ns 
didn’t know her own mind—and main sad and sorry we 
both of us were wlnni we found I couldn’t he got oflT from 
serving. But that's neither here nor there. We parted, 
and in lees than four years I went, to Spain, where 1 had 
enough of sodgering. I’ve a stood, sir, up to my breast 
in growing corn, and seen the ears on’t cut off w'l’ bul¬ 
lets as clean as a whistle. But that’s no matter. 1 got 
a had wound at Vittoria, which was the hardest day’s 
work I ever see in my life. So I were seat home wi’ a 
hartiflcial bralu-piin, and cightpenco a-day. I couldn’t 
very well live upon that, you know, sir •, so I comes up 
from Chatham (you know, sir, we’re all sent to Chat¬ 
ham, up to Pitt’s there, when we come from foreign 
parts), up to town hero, to look about me. Well, sir, 
1 couldn’t get nothing as suited me, nor as didn't suit 
me either, for llie matter o' that; and then my head 
did swim badly at times, though that’s all right now, 
thank God! So, sir, I was a-standing one morning in 
ond of them little streets by St Paul’s when a gen’le- 
man comes out of a eountiu’-housc wi' green shutters, 
and a pen in his car, and he says to me, “ My gwjd fel¬ 
low,” says he, *• haven’t you got nothing to do ? I want 
a man,’;,says ho, “as got nothing to do.” “No, sir," s.ays 
1, “I han’t) and I should be very much ohleeged to you 
for a job.” “ Then,” says he, “do you see that lark in 
the cage, and do you know what ho wants?” “I see 
him plain onougir, ur,” says I; “ and it strikes me' he 
wants to get out.” “ No, he don’t,” says he; “ he’s not 
such a fool, lie wants a fresh turf; and if you'll go and 
cut him one. 111 give you wxpence.” “ That’s n bar¬ 
gain,” said.I, and away 1 went; hut I found it a long 
way to the green grass, and that sixpence was amed 
kardcr than some- But I cut half-a-score turfs while I 
was about it, thinking there might be more birds than 
with a country taste. W(dl, the genleman gave 
iise a shilling when he koowed bow far 1 had been, and 
l^v^fold all the tothers for a penny a-picce. Arter that 
up with the weeds and grasses, and got a regular 
lone of customers, as thinks bis sdf very witty, 
it Birdeage Walk) ; and mony’i the bird ia tdiis 



hero town as knows my song as well as his own. That 
was my beginnin’, sir, and I’ve kep tiio game alive ever 
since; ’cept in winter-time, when I sells snow and ice 
to the ’fectioners, and brandy-balls, and sich-Uke, to 
warm the stomach on skating-days. And let me tell 
yon, sir, I likes feeding the little birds, and being my 
own master, better than shooting and sticking my fel- 
low-crecturs at another man’s bidding; and between 
yon and me and the post it pays better.’ 

With this the quondam grenadier departed, and in 
less than a minute I beard the well-known cry, ‘ Ground¬ 
sel and chickweed for tlie pretty little singing-bird!’ 

The Mushroom-Hunter.— an avocation which 
renders me occasionally liable to bo abroad at all hours 
of the night, the opportunity is forced upon me of ob¬ 
serving the various phases of London lifo which each 
s^icceeding hour reveals. Following the example of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, I never refuse the challenge of any 
man, whatever his apparent station, who proffers his 
conversation; and I have often found the gossip of a 
wuyfiircr both interesting and profitable, while 1 am 
not aware that I ever lost anything by giving them a 
he,aring. Business-belated one September night, or 
rather morning, fur midnight hod long ceased tolling 
from the thousand churches of the city, I was aecking 
for a short cut homewards, and stood for a moment 
hesitating at a hitherto unexplored turning out of 
Gray’s Inn Lane, when I was accosted by a man of 
strangely wicouth appearance, who inquired if I had 
lost my w.ay. Upon stating that I merely wanted the 
sliortest cut towards Holloway, he said he was going 
the whole distance, and beyond, and should be happy 
to show me the nearest road; adding, tiiat he supposed 
1 was desirous of getting to bed, * which I,’ said he, * have 
just left, to begin my day’s work.’ • A strange hour,’ 
thought 1, ‘ to begin a da;^’s work; not yet one o’clock.’ 
And as 1 walked behind him through the narrow and 
dirty lanes of that neighhonrhood, 1 availed myself of 
the accommodation afforded by the gas-lamps to scru¬ 
tinise his figure aud costume. Of a slim and wiry 
make, and of tho middle size, and about tiiirty-fivc 
years of age, I saw from his motions that he was active, 
agile, and a stranger to fatigue. His whole dress fitted 
his muscular frame almost as closely as that of Harle¬ 
quin himself, but was composed of the vilest materials; 
half-leather, half-cloth, greasy, and rent, and patched 
and re-patched in a hundred places. A short pair of 
hobnailed Bluchers encased bis feet; and a skull-cap of 
leather, guiltless of the smallest indication of a- brim, 
covered his head, fastening under his chin by a strap. 
At Ms back hung a long, shallow, wicker-lHuficet, with 
a canvas covering: this was strapped round his waist 
ile'was accompanied by a small, block, and ug^y half- 
breed toirier—an old hand, evidently, for ha Imt no 
ground, but kept uniformly before his master, and ff he 
outran him, never return^ upon his track, but waited 
quietly till he came up. 

‘That is a prudent dog of yours,* I said, as wo 
emerged into a wider thoroughfare, and walked side by 
side. 

' Ay, ho has learned prudence in the same sdbool 
as his master. He was wild enough in his young daiys 
like myself; and, like me, he has found out that if he 
would be of any uu to-morrow, he must take care of 
himself to-day.’ ' 

‘ Yon said you were just beginning your day's work; 
may I ask wha* is your occnpathMi;?:^- * 

* Occupation, properly speakingy | katNs hone, sir- 
worse ittokt lam onh of a godd miuiytdiif^ &om d 
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thriving trade by modem machinery and improvemente. 

j You auwt know, air, I was brought up to my father’a 
trade, that Of a cidendcrer; and a very decent property 
the <dd man left when he died. Four thousand pounds 
{here was in the three per cents., which I, like a fool, 
prevailed upon my poor old mother to throw into the 
business, for the sake of eictending it, thinking I could 
make flve'and-twenty per cent, of it instead ot three; 
and so I might too, but for new inventions, which threw 
me out of the market, and brought us in the end to 
ruin. I sometimes thank God the old lady didn’t live 
to see the upshot of it all. We passed her grave, sir, 
two minutes ago, in the Spa-Fields’ burying-ground. 
Well, sir, when it was all over, I paid a good dividend; 
and the creditors, seeing how the matter was, gave me 
a couple of hundreds to begin again with. So, being 
always fond of books, and having a fancy for the titide, 
I thought I might do well enough—having only myself 
to look after—in a bookseller’s shop; so 1 took a neut 
house in the New Road, and laid out all my money in 
books, and sat myself down behind the counter to wait 
for customers. Perhaps you would not think it, hut 
there I sat from Monday morning till Saturday night 
without seeing a soul enter the shop except one cliild, 
who wanted cliange for a sixpence; and yet live or 
six thousand people p.is8cd the oiMJn door every day. 
The second week was not much better; few people 
came, and those who did come, wanted the books for 
lost than they cost, and assured me—which I afterwards 
found was true enough—that they could get them for 
less ^ewhere. The business never came to anything, 
as you may suppose. In the course of six months 1 
found out, what I ought to have known at first, that I 
didn't understand it; so I closed with a man who 
offered to take the stock at a valuation, and relieve 
me of the house. A rare valuation it. was I All the 
volumes were lumped together at sixpence a-piece; 
and I saw the major part of them a week afterwards 
bundled into a great box at the door, and ticketed 
“ Ninepence each.” I receiw<l sometliing loss than a 
fourth of the original cost of the whole, and walked 

I out, not particularly well satisfied, to fry again. 

II ‘I was afraid to venture upon any other business, 
and therefore looked out for a situation of some sort. 
If I could have written a decent hand, I might perhaps 
have got a bertli as under-clerk; but nobody could ever 
read my writing; and though I throw away five or six 
pounds to an advertising teacher, who sports a colossal 

and goose-quill on his signboard, all ray endeavours 
to mend it were of no use. I need not trouble you 
with the fifty attempts I made to gain an lionest live¬ 
lihood, farther than to say that they were all for a long 
time failures. My money went by degrees. As I grew 
older I grew poorer, and went down of course in the 
social sc^e. I have been warden in a jail, whence 1 
was turned out because a highwayman, whom 1 had 
oompelled to good behaviour, swore I was an old asso- 
(date; I have .been a pedlar, and robbed of my pack on 
Dordbam Down; I have ten a billiard-marker, and 
kicked out by tite proprietor because I would not score 
more games than the players had played; I have been 
babman and hackney-coachman, till the omnibuses cut 
the oah»* throats; I have kept a fruit-stall on the pave¬ 
ment edge ^ it wouldn’t keep me; I have hawked 
about; the street every possible commodity you could 
mention; I have driven cattle to Smithfield, and 
thence to ftie slaughter-bDuse; 1 liave sold cats'-meat 
and dogs’-meat, and dealt in bones and rags; in short, 
I have done everything but beg, and have lived a whole 
week upon sixpence, because 1 would not do that’ 

‘I hope things are not so bod with you just now 7’ said 
I, desirous of hearing the conclusion of his history. 

'Not quite, sir: there U truth in the old proverb, 
" Bie that is down can Ml no lower.” At first 1 sufMred 
a deal of mortificati^ from the i^ect of friends of 
prospeipqs days, who were very liberal of their com- 
peasum and con^le«i& which are tiunga I hate, but 
chary of everything else. I beUeve I cmifrrred an 


obligation upon them all, when I reaolved, as I soon 
did, never to trouble them again. 

‘ One fine morning, after walking the streets all nlgfit 
for want of a bed, 1 found myself In Covent Garden 
market at sunrise, among a sluwl of carts and wagons 
loaded with vegetables for tlie day's aalo. The thought 
struck me at once that hero 1 might pick up a job; I 
commented the look-out in good earnest, and wasn’t 
long of getting employment. 1 received threepence for 
pitching a couple of tons of cabbages out of a wagon, 
and scoring tliem off; but then I was only a deputy, 
and was paid half-price. This, however, procured me 
a breakfast, and gave me heart to try again. 1 picked 
up three shillings altogether in the course of the day, 
two of which 1 paid in advance for a regular lodging 
for the following week—a luxury I had not then en- 
joyed for sonio months. The next day was not a 
miirket-<lny, and I did not manage so well; but I stuck 
by tho market, and learned many modes of earning a 
penny. 1 bought vegetables at a low price, or got tliem 
in return fur my labour; these I sold again, and 
managed to earn something, at all events, every day. 
Omo:, on taking potatoes to a baker who purchased all 
I could get, I was asked for muslirooms, for winch the 
old chap had a mighty relish. T promised to get him 
some, but found them too dear in the market to adlow 
any margin for me; so recollecting that 1 hiul seen a 
vast number tlie year before in n certain part of the 
Ilarnet Road, daring my experience as assistant drover, 
1 set off on an exploring expedition. Having arrived 
at the spot, after u pretty close search, I succeeded in 
gathering a tidy crop, though not without a good deal of 
labour and inconvenience. 1 found that the sale of these 
paid me well for iny trouble. 1 often make between 
throe and four shillings by a trip, and sometimes more. 
But I soon found out that others reaped that ground 
as well as myself; and to keep it pretty well in my own 
hands, 1 find it necessary to be on the spot before ttse 
sun i.s up. By this means I get more; and what is of 
greater importance, they are of better quality.’ 

‘ And pray, d(X!s your dog perform any park in the 
busiuc8% or is he merely n companion ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir, 1 daresay dogs might Iw taught to hunt 
mushrooms as well as truiiles; but there is no ofreasion 
for tliat, as mushrooms grow above ground, and can’t 
well be missed. But my dog’s part is to mind tlio 
basket, and he does the business well. Yon see 1 leave 
the harvest to his care, while 1 scramble through hedges 
and over ditches and fences in search of more. 1 saw 
you quizzing my surtout; ’tisn’t much to look at, but 
it serves my purpose better than a coat with two tails. 
I con ram my licad, in this thick shoe-leather cap, 
through a qiiickset-beilgc, whore a fox would hackly 
follow me; and when 1 hare got this small bag full 
(producing a ciinvas bag from his pocket), I retnrn and 
deposit them in the basket till the work is done. 1 am 
back again in the market by the time the housekeepers 
are abroad purchasing provisions for the day. My 
stock never hangs long on hand; and it is very seldom 
that 1 am reduced to tho necessity of lowering my 
price, or consuming them myself.’ 

‘ This is a laborious calling,’ I. said, ‘ and one that 
cannot be very remunerative, or allow you to m^e 
much provision for the future.’ 

‘ Not much, sir, it is true; but yet I do make some. 
1 save a shilling every week at least, and sometimes, 
in a lucky season, as much os five; tliat goes into tto 
savings’-bank, and would suffice to keep me out of the 
liospital in case of illness, which I don't mueh fear, 
being a teetotaller, and pretty well weather-ptwff. I 
think it was Dr Johnson, but 1 wont be oextata, who 
■aid, " No man ever begins to save unlesa he'liai a pro¬ 
spect of accumulaUon.” 1 don't think that la altogether 
true; at Miyrate if it I am tile exception that 
proves the rule. I began to save, strange as it may 
sonnd, because I did not know what to do wltii my 
money. Having learned by necessity to live upon the 
smsdlest possible amounii 1 was afraid, when my gains 
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exceeded that, of again acquiring luxurious habits, 
wiiich it had cost me so much to get rid of; for that 
reason 1 put the first flvo shilliuga into the bank, and 
have added to it weekly, with very few oniissioiis, ever 
since. I will nut deny that, with the gradual increase 
of my little lioard, a new prospect has opened for me, 
and that I only wait for t)ie possession of a certain 
amount to Ixigin business in the market upon a more 
respectable footing, which will allow mu to dispense 
with my midnight labours.’ 

Here he ceased; and soon after arriving at the corner 
of the street in which was 013 ' own home, I bade him 
good-morning; and wishing a speedy and prosperous 
result to his cconoiniu endeavours, parted with the 
nmshroom-hunter. 

mSTOUY OE THH BANK OF ENGLAND.* 

A WORK with this title has come under our notice, which 
is full both of amusement .and instruction—ainusciiient 
even of a romantic character, and instruction of that 
kind which 0 |)crates upon the mind rather by suggestive 
facts than dry reflection. We propose running through 
tlic volumes in such a way as to collect some general 
and popular idea of the liistory of the great institution 
referred to; and wc shall thus be able to afford a better 
notion of tiie varied contents of the worle than wc could 
hope to give by means of the scanty extracts to which 
our space would limit us. 

During the Civil War, wlien our merchants were un- 
wiliuig to be robbed for the good of the state, tlicy were 
ill the habit of keeping their treasure in tlieir own 
houses under lock and key. But tlieir servants and 
apprentices were sometimes of a more patriotic cha¬ 
racter. Nothing would satisfy them but a share of the 
blow's that were going; and in order to he able to serve 
their country, they made no scruple of carrying ulfthc 
money intrusted to their guardianship. In such cases 
it usually hapiicned that they were never mure heard 
of. Tills made the merchants who had still anything 
to lose, and the servants who were honest, and still 
trusted, very uneasy under such a charge; and it be¬ 
came the custom, for Uie sake of security, to lend what¬ 
ever money was not in use to the wealthy goldsmiths. 
The rich wore glad to make the deposit without inte¬ 
rest ; but more necessitous persons received fuurpcncc 
per cent, per diem, and the goldsmiths realised a hand¬ 
some profit by lending at a much higher usance to per¬ 
sons of real solidity, whose pecuniarj' matters were cni- 
bairassed by the troubles of the time. . iiy and by they 
extended their business; they discounted bills; they 
advanced money to government on the security of the 
taxes; and the receipts for the cash lodged in their houses 
I passed current from hand to hand under the name of 
Goldsmiths’ Notes. The goldsmiths, in fact, became 
I bankers, till the two businesses were separated by Mr 
Francis Child. On the site of his banking-house stood 
formerly the shop of Mr William Wheeler, goldsmith 
and banker, with whom Child was an apprentice. The 
apprentice married his master’s daughter, os was fre¬ 
quently the case in the good old times; and at the 
death of his fatlier-in-law, sinking the shop, he estab¬ 
lished a great banking business, wiiich remains in full 
activity and undiminished respectability to this day. 

, The exact date of the commencement of this concern 
k not known, hut its existing books go hack to the year 
jlfiiO. Hoares’ began in 1680, and Snows’ in 1685 ; and 
the latter date a Bank of Credit was tried, hut 
not appear to have met with success. The want 
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XUsteiy of th« Bank of Bnglatid, ito Tlniss and I'ladttioiis. By 
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of a great bank was so sensibly felt, that the idea became ' | 
All ignis-fatuus of enthusiasts, and was made a stalking- , 
horse by projectors. Nothing was talked of, nothing . 
thought of, hut money. Lottery upon lottery thtued 
the heads of tlie people. Engulfed treasures were to 
be rescued from the bottom of the deep; pearl-fisheries 
were to pay impossible per centagea; joint-stock com¬ 
panies juggled and cheated us an example to later ; 
times. At this moment an individual rose conspicuously 
amid the crowd, whose teeming brain originated the 
Bank of England* and the fatal Jlarien expedition. 

William I’atfrsoii was a native of Dumfriesshire, and 
was educated for the church; hut although he visited 
the West Indian islands on pretext of converting the 
lieathen, it is supposed that he attached himself to the 
roving expeditions of the bucancers, cither as a spec¬ 
tator or comrade in their adventures. On his return to 
Europe, he brought into the affairs of everyday life a 
brain heated by sucli an education of circumstances, 
and an imagination fired by the stories related by the | 
wild men of tiie *060 of mines of gold and gems, and I 
rivers with I’antolcan sands, llis Darien scheme wc I 
can only allude to. licjectcd in England, and in various ' 
continental countries, it met with so warm a reception I 
among the poor and cautious Scotch, that they rushed | 
to suhscriho to the Company, as Sir John D^rymple | 
tells us, with an eagerness not exceeded by that with | 
wiiich they signed the Solemn I..eagu 0 and Covenant. 
Every effort was made to crush the Company at the 
outset, more especially by the English ministry and 
Xiarliamcnt, wlio, among other reasons for their hostility, 
feared that if it succeeded, the Scotch would in time 
become so i>owerfal as to separate themselves entirely j 
from England. Nevertheless, in 1698, twelve hundred | 
colonists, under the conduct of I’atcrson himself sailed 
from Leith, and arrived* in due time at the golden 
isthmus, where, jnstead of unheard-of treasures, they 
met only with disease, famine, the sword, and, above 
all, the determined hostility of tlie English' govern¬ 
ment, which issued proelaniations iu the West Indies 
forbidding supplies to he furnished to the Scotch at 
Darien. The result was, that they were obliged to 
abandon the colony; and of tho whole body, only thu-ty, 
including the projector, ever saw again the pier of 
Ijeith. Such was the originator of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, wliirli, in spite of the most violent opposition 
from goldsmiths, bankers, usurers, and politicians, was 
inrorpurated by royal charter four years earlier than 
the Darien expedition, 011 tlic 27th July 1694. 

There were at tills period only four considerahlc 
banks in Europe—those of Amsterdam, Veuice, Ham¬ 
burg, and Genoa; the first three being merely estah- 
lishments for the convenience of the merchants, and 
the lost connected likewise, for its own advantage, with 
the state by means of a perpetual fund of interest on 
public loans. It was on the model of this Genoese bank 
that the Bank of England was planned, whicii began 
business iu Mercers’ Hail, and then removed to Grocers' ; 
Uall, where the twenty-four directors and fifigr-four ' 
secretaries and clerks were seen at work together in A ! 
single great room. The salaries at this time amounted ' 
to L.43S0; and it appears that interest of three or fbur ' 
per cent, was allowed upon deposita I’aterspn was in 1 
the direction only one year, when, after his ideas had ; 
been made use ‘ tiie frienffieis Scot was intrigfied 

* Botenan to idso ganerSIl j rsprsseDtad at ills sriginstor of {bo ■ 
I Bank of Bootlsnd, whioh ww ostabltokod by awaoi of-tko'Ssotttoh • 
I parliameat in ISBS. Wo sboll by and Iqr- show SiSBO soMons tuc i 
I doubtlBg hta allsged oonoom in the origin of dito bank. ' I 
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' out of kia poat, and oat of the honour he had earned.’ 

Tlieaei however, are not the words of Mr Francis, who 
' is in^ined to receive witli caution such caaily-madu ac- 
j cu^j^ns. Godfrey, tlie zealous coadjutor of Paterson, 

' —^for between these two the Bank may be said to have 
been established—met with a sadder fate, after ns brief 
' a career. ,Ho undertook the difficult task of carrying 
specie to William at Namur, and while in conversation 
with the king in the trenches, was killed by a cannon 
I ball. 

' The directors had at first no fixed remuneration, but 
1 : submitted to what the general court chose to allow 
|. them. Dividends were paid quarterly, and so sm.all 
i was the business, that in 1696, according to an account 
I delivered to parliament, the balance in favour of tbc 
Bank was only L.I25,315, 2s. Indeed for the flrsf ten 
years it was engaged in a straggle for existence, and so 
I' low in its treasure, that it was Bonictinics obliged to 
cash, by quarterly instalments, notes payable on demand. 
The government, however, stepped in to its assistance. 
A new charter was granted, extending to 1700, and on 
such favourable terms, that we hear of great fortunes 
being'made, and one of Tj. 60,000 by a bank director. Tl>c 
I public at the same time was benefited by the lowering 
j of interest, running notes and bills being discounted at 
] three per cent., and money advanced on mercb.andisc at 
i four per cent. This was a great change from the time 
I of the old goldsmiths, although that was only a few 
I years before, when the ministry was now and then 
I oldiged to solicit the Common Council for an advance 
of one or two hundred thousand pounds on tlic land 
t.ax, at ten or twelve per cent., and when the eornmon 
councilmen themselves went round from house to hou.se 
in their respective svards for tijc loan of money. 

The convulsions produced' by the South Sea Scheme 
in 1720 did not affect the Bank of Fngland unfavour- 

i I ably. On the contrary, by the subsequent purchase of 
ji fonr millions of the stock of that illusive concern, it 
ji cleared above 1*600,000. In 1722, by a new sub- 
r scription, the capitiU of the Bank was increased to 
' L.9,000,000; and at the same time was commenced the 
i. wcU-known hkst, or reserve fund laid aside for casual- 
! ties, which has increased with the increase of the busi- 
I ness, and has frequently proved of great service. In 

1726 we find tliat no notes were circulated of less value 
! than L.20. The Bank removed in 1734 from the hall of 
j the Grocers’ Company, and established themselves in 
I; Threadneedle Street, on the site of the house and gar- 
j‘ den of Sir John lloublon, first governor of the cstab- 
!' lishment. The new office was comparatively a small 

ii structure, almost invisible to passers-by, being sur- 
'. rounded by private dwelling-houses, a church, and three 
'i taverns. In 1742 the charter was reconstructed, and 
j I forgery on the Bank, and trust-breaking on the part of 
! its servants, were declared capital felonies. In the famous 

• forhr-live,’ when tlio Highland army was at Derby, 

I oM London in momentary cx]iectation of being suglced, 
we find the Old Lady of Thruadneedlo Street employed, 
eomewhat indecorously, in warding off a run upon her, 
by employing her own adherents to present themselves 
foremost of the crowd witli notes, for which they were 
paid in sixpences. This gained much precious time, 
■without tlie sacrifice of specie j for the friendly creditors, 
making their exeunt by another door, immediately re¬ 
turned their smalt change to the treasury. About the 
: same time she attempted a meaner, as well as a less 
sncceatiUI trick upon her rival Childs’, by collecting 
about half a millitm of their receipts, and sending them 
in at a single Mow. Hie wary bankers, however, had 
got scent of the plot, and were provided with a cheque 
upon the enemy for L.M0,000, draw'n by tbo celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough. When the notes were pre¬ 
sented in a great bag, they were examined singly, to 
give time for the cheque to be cashed in Threadneedle 
Btreet; and the maliMous Old Lady was then paid in 
<her own notes, which, cliancing at the time to he at a 


il 


considerable discount, a large sum was made by Childs’ 
upon the transaction. 

The first forgery took place in 1709. after the Bunk 
had freely circulated it* nitp* for sixtv-fonr years. Hie 
criminal was Bichard Williiim Vaughan, a Btaflbrd 
lineadrnper, who was tempted to the deed by nothing 
move than a desire to pass fur a rich man. At this time 
it was decided that the Bank was liable fiir the amount 
of stolen notes. In the following year, L.15 and L.U) 
notes were circulated for the first time, in consequence 
of an unusual scarcity of gold and silver. During tlie 
Gordon riots, we find the Bank engaged in actiinl war¬ 
fare, with the old inkstands cast into bullets, and the 
clerks with swords by tlicir sides instead of pdns behind 
tbfir ears. Military were posted within the walls lest 
matters should eome to extremity; two assaults of the 
rioters were repulsed with great gallantry, Wilkes tusIi- 
ing out during tbc pauses of the fray, and dragging in 
some of tlie ringleaders with his owji hands. Several | 
persons were killed, and many wounded, in Ibis skirmish, 
which iiis])ircd the directors with so wholesome a caution, ! 
that a inilitar}’’ guard have ever sineo passed tlio night 
in till! interior of tile establishment. The ofllcer on 
duty has a capital dinner for himself and two friends, 
and the hospitality of the City is said to be highly 
appreciated. 

The Bank suffered more on an occasion of an opposite 
kind; for on the day of the proclamation of peace in 
1793, the City was tlirowu into such a hubbub by the 
rejoicings, that the cashiers paid no fewer than fourteen 
forged notes of I*.'iO each. Tins Wiis tlie era of Charles 
I’rice, an exquisite rogue, wlio liad tried dishonesty 
in almost every walk of life, and distinguished himself 
in idl. Comedian—valet—lottory-oflice keeper—stock¬ 
broker—gambler—forger: sueli was the sequence of his 
career. ‘ lie practised engraving till be became pnifi- 
cient; he made In's own ink; be manufuctirred his own 
paper. With a priv.ate press he worked his own notes; 
and he counterfeited the signatures of tlie cashiers until 
the resemblance w.as complete, hiastor of all that eould 
successfully deceive, he defied alike fortune *uid the 
Bank directors; and even these operations in his own 
house vicrc transacted in a disguise sufficient to baffle 
the most penetrating.’ His forgeries were so masterly, 
that some notes stood the examination of the ordinary 
Bank clerks, and were only detected (after payment) in 
passing tbniugli a particul.ar department. lie hired a 
servant by advertisement, whose curiosity was at length 
excited by being sent to purchase so many lottery 
tickets, and being always met on such occasions by his 
master in a coach, a foreigner apparently of some sixty 
or seventy years of age, with bis gouty legs wrapped ill 
flannel, a camlet cloak buttoned round bis nioutli, and 
a p.atch over liis left eye. ‘ But had lie known that 
from the period he left his master to purchase'the 11 
tickets, one female figure accompanied iffi his move¬ 
ments ; tliat when he entered the offices, it waited at 
the door, peered cautiously iu at the window, hovered 
around liiin like a second shadow, watched him care¬ 
fully, and never left him until once more he wna in the 
company of liis employer, tliat surprise would have 
been greatly increased.’ 'riie servant was at length 
taken into custody, and told aU he knew; but his 
master had vanished like a spirit, and the forgeries con¬ 
tinued as usual. Price now varied his labours by setting 
to work upon the genuine notes, adding a 0 to a L,10 
note, and transforming other- figures so dexterously, 
that on one day he pocketed L.1000. But the devil 
always deserts his friends at one time or otlier; and a 
note he had given in pledge for costly articles of pUte 
with which Tie graced expensive entertainm^la, was 
dearly traced, notwithstanding all his dodges aa^.diases, 
to Mr Price the stockbroker. Upon this, i^ing that 
there was no escape, he took the part of i^e hangman 
into his own hands, and the cross-road and stake were 
the meed of the forger. In those days it waa dangerous 
for a man to look mysterjous. George Morland, when 
skulking in the suburbs out of the way of his creditors, 
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fell under auspicion, and was ao cluaely hunted by the 
agenta of the Bank, whom he miatuok for baiiiifa, that 
he ded back into London. The direutora, learning from 
hia wife that the object of their puranit wua only a 
great painter, aomewhat out at elbowa in the world, 
preaented him with a couple of tlieir own engravings, 
passing for L.20 each. 

The history of the auapension of c-oah payments in 
1797, and of the subsequent act restricting the Bank 
from paying in cash, is ton long for this abstract. Wc 
must content ourselves with saying th.at tlie eatablish* 
input waa embarrassed by the constant ‘GiveI give!’ 
of Mr rj|L who had all the world at war, and that the 
people, ornifoundod by the signs of the times, ran in 
crowds to their bankers, in town and country, to de¬ 
mand money for notes. In order that the public might 
be put to as little inconvenience as possible, L.2 and jLl 
notes were issued; and tliat the Bank was not really 
injured in its resources, was proved by its subscribing in 
the following year J,.2un,000 to the voluntary contri¬ 
bution for carrying on the war. In' the first four years 
after the introduction of small notes, eighty-five execu¬ 
tions for forgery took place. Aliont the same time, tlic 
Bank was robted by one of their easliicrs, of tlie name 
of Astictt, to tlie amount of L.33(),bU0. Tliis man w'bs 
condemned to death, hut permitted to live in prison. 
Another cashier, of a very diflferent cliaracter, and 
whose name is better known, Abraliam Newland, died 
in 1S07, worth iiersonal property to the amount of 
L.300,0Q0, besides L.10<)0 a-year in landed estate.s. 
Tliis large fortune is aeeounted for by the profits on 
public loans, a portion of which was always reserved 
for the cashiers* office. 

In 1816, the Bank had attained to such a pitch of pros¬ 
perity, that a bonus was declared in the shape of an addi¬ 
tion of twenty-five per cent, to the capital stock of eacli 
proprietor. An act of parliament was necessary for this, 
and the directors were authorised at the same time to 
increase their capital to L.I4..53.'i,()00, uf which aiiioiinl 
it still remains, in 1831, Mr Peel's famous currency 
bill came into operation, and casli payments were re- 
aumed. A fraud uf a bank clerk named Turner was 
discovered this year, and the delinquent escaped still 
mote easily than the last. Owing to some failure in 
the proof, he was found not guilty, and betook himself 
to the banks of tlie Lake of Como with his spoil, 
amounting to L.10,00n, In 1834, Kauntleroy was nut 
so fortunate. Although a banker and a gentleman, he 
met the death of a felon on the gallows. This was 
anoBier bubble epoch. The country laboured under a 
ple^ora of capital, and cured itself by bleeding till 
vitality was almost extinct. ‘All the gainliliiig pro¬ 
pensities of human nature,’ says the Annual Register, 

* wqre constantly solicited into action; and crowds 
of individuals of every description, the credulous and 
the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw and the 
inexperienced, tlie intelligent and the ignorant princes, 
iiohlcs, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, divines, philosophers, poets, intermingled with 
women of all ranks and degrees—spinsters, wives, and 
widows, hastened to venture some portion of tlieir 
roperty in schemes of which scarcely anything was 
nuwn but the name.’ The result was as usual: and, 
ns usual, the wits spurted with the national calamity, 
one of them advertising a company for draining the 
Rod Sea, in order to get out the valuables dropped 
therein by the Children of Israel daring their passage, 
and the Egyptians in their pursuit. When the reaction 
came, theBaiik added to the consternation by contracting 
its discounts. Banker after banker came toppling down, 
both in town and country, to the number of seventy- 
three in a month; trade was at a stand-still; and tlie 
. public panic made everything stifi worse tlian it was. 

' The poom which pervaded t)» metropolis was uni- 
VjteaoL A vague feeling of uncertffoty as to the issue 
tlpefied into an indefinim.iitee^hf^Dsequences, almost 
. as hwrasting as th^ went tdalri^- A general bankruptcy 
seemed impeuding.T .TtMt teupreauon'—for it scamely 


amounted to a conviction—tliat the Bank itself, hitherto 
regarded as almost sacred, was sharing the danger of 
the time, added to the general anxiety. Up to this 
period, with the single exception of 1797, the term 
‘ Bank’ had been synonymous with safety. When, there¬ 
fore, it was believed that, amid the general wrack and 
ruin, even the Bank of England waa in danger, the 
great hall uf the establishment witnessed- an eager 
proffer of notes in exchange for gold, which, however, 
was met as promptly as it waa made. No attempt was 
offered'to withhold, as in 1797; no attempt to delay, as 
in 1745. It was probably partly owing to the unhesi¬ 
tating readiness with which the gold was paid as fast 
as it could be demanded, that the confidence of the 
public was so quickly restored. Had the holders of the 
notes felt that there was anything like hesitation, the 
alaign would have spread indefinitely, and the Bank 
must have sulfered in projmrtion.’ ‘Gold! gold !’ was 
the cry on all sides; and it was answered by another 
coinage as well as that of the Mink Counterfeit sove¬ 
reigns appeared with the new national issue, and were 
eagerly taken, because they looked like money. A re¬ 
issue of small notes vias still more essential) for in fact a 
great portion of the distress was owing to sq many per¬ 
sons finding themselves destitute of a currency where¬ 
with to carry on the business of life. The small notes, 
according to Mr Harman, ‘ saved the country}’ and 
within a week after their appearance, the storm died 
aw.iy, and men were at leisure to clear the wreck. The 
projects brought daring the mania into tlie market 
had nearly 6 , 000,000 shares, and required a capital of 
upwards of L..872,000,000. In the two years 1834 and 
183.5, L.2.5,000,000 was actually advanced by the English 
nation on foreign loans. 

The establishment by the Bank of brandi banks in 
the provinces apjx*arB to have excited much trading 
jealousy; but as these establishments at the present 
moment number only thirteen, there could not have 
been much cause for the feeling. During the reform i 
fever in 18,53, the Bank sustained the last run upon its 
gold made from political causes. In the same year the 
English nation made a vast onward stride in civilisation, 
by entirely remodeUing the useless and brutal system of 
capital punishments. Forgery of bank notes was one 
of tlie crimes exempted, although the forgery of wills 
and powers of attorney was continued on toe black list 
for a few years longer, 

Wc have not Uiought it necessary to encumber this 
article with an account of the various renewals of the 
Bank charter. We may say, however, that it grew 
into a usage for the privileges of the incorporation to 
be sold to them by government from time to time. 
But wo must not omit to say that the last renewal, 
in 1844, fixed the extent of the paper circulation at 
L. 14,00(1,001)} namely, L.11,000,000 on the security of 
the (ielit due for the public, and L.3,000,000 on Exche¬ 
quer bills and other securities} and arranged that every 
note issued beyond that sum should have its represen¬ 
tative in an equal amount of bullion. This year 'was 
distinguished in another way by the frauds of Fletcher 
and Barber, which excited much speculation at the 
time, cliiefiy on account of the doubt which appeared to 
exist of too guilt of the latter. The forgery of Burgess 
in the following year is likewise too recent to have teen 
forgotten by our readers. This year is the epoch of the 
great railway mania, of which we arc now witnessing 
the close, and counting the cost. * The histoiy,’ says a 
I^Ondon banker, ‘ of what we are in the habit of calling 
the “ state of trade ” is an instructive lesson. We tod 
it subject to various conditions which are periodiofdly 
returning} it revolves appwently in an estabUshed 
cycle. First we find it in a state of quiescence—next 
impro'vement—growing confidence—prosperity—exidte- 
ment—overtrading— convulsion—presiuce—etagnation 
—distress—ending again in quiescence.' 

We must now allow Mr Ffancia to deicritiB ^ office 
of the Bank in hia own words. ' The interior arrange¬ 
ments of toe Bank of En^wd ace not toe lenit raouk- 
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able part of its economy. Tlio citizen who passes it on 
his way to bis counting-house, tlie merchant who con¬ 
siders it as an edifice where he gets his bills discounted 
or lodges his bullion for security, and the banker who 
regards it in his daily visits only as a place to issue the 
various notices that interest him, look on it witli an 
indifferent eye. Even to the stranger its external ap¬ 
pearance us almost lost in contemplating the nobler 
structure which looks down upon it. But to visit its 
various offices, to enter into the mode in which its affairs 
are conducted, and to witness the almost unerring re¬ 
gularity of its transactions, cannot fail to excite admi¬ 
ration. The machinery of Manchester on a small scale 
may here be witnessed. The steam-engine performs its 
work witii an intelligence almost human, as by it the 
notes arc printed, and the numbers registered, to guard 
against fraud. When the spectator posses from hutld- 
ing to building, and marks each place devoted to its 
separate uses, yet oil of tliem links in one chain, he 
ciinnot fail to ne affected with tlie grandeur of that body 
whicli can command so extensive a service. 

‘ The most interesting place connected with the ma¬ 
chinery of the Bank is the weighing-office, which was 
established a few years ago. In consequence of a late 
pnxdamation concerning the gold circulation, it became 
very desirable to obtain tlie most minute accuracy, as 
coins of doubtful weight were plentifully offered. Many 
complaints were made that sovereigns whicii had been 
issued from one office were refused at another; and 
tliough these assertions were not perhaps always 
founded on truth, yet it is indisputable that tlie evil 
occasionally occurr^ Every cflbrt was made by the 
directors to remedy this, some millions of sovereigns 
being weighed separately, and the light coins divided 
from those which were full weight. Fortunately tlic 
governor for the time being, before whom the eoni- 
plaints principally came, h.-^ devoted his tiioughts to 
scientific pursuits, and he at once turned liis attention 
to discover the causes which operated to prevent the 
attainment of a just weiglit,, In this he was successful; 
and the result of his inquiry w.as a machine remarkable 
for an almost elegant simplicity. About eighty or one 
hundred light and heavy sovereigns are placed indis¬ 
criminately in a round tube; as they descend on the 
m.ichinery beneath, those which are ligiit receive a 
slight touch, and this moves them into their projier 
rG(«ptacle, while those wliich are the lcgitim.ate weiglit 
pass into their appointed place. The light coins are 
then defaced by the sovereign-cutting machine, observ¬ 
able alike for its accuracy and rapidity. By this 200 
may bo defaced in one minute, and by the weighing 
machinery 35,000 may he weigiied in one day.' 

The following is an account of the personnel :—‘The 
supreme management of the Bank is vested in the whole 
Court of Directors, which meets weekly, when a state¬ 
ment is read of the position of the Bank in its securi¬ 
ties, bullion, and liabilities. The directors have equal 
power, and should a majority disapprove of the arrange¬ 
ment, they might reconstruct it. Eight of thorn ^ out, 
and eight come in, annually, dect^ by the Court of 
Proprietors; and the system on which the affairs of the 
Bank are conducted is of course liable to change, as 
new directors may exert their individual influence on 
it. A list of candidates is transmitted to the Court of 
Proprietors, and the eight so recommended uniformly 
come in. Quakers and Hebrews arc not eligible, 
although many are so well versed in monetary matters. 
When an individual is proposed as a hew director, 
inquiry is always instituted concerning his private 
character.’ 

Ihe Bank, as we have seen, commenced business 
with fifty-four assistants, whose salaries amounted to 
L.4350. The total number employed at present, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Francis, is upwards of 900, and their 
salaries exceed Ii.210,000. Of this sum the governor 
receives only L.500, and the directors Ii.300 each; but 
these gentlemen doubtiess are remunerated in another 
way. 


Having now skimmed these interesting volumes, with 
Maepherson’s ‘Annals of Commerce’ open before us, so 
far as they go, we have only to lieg out readers fo under¬ 
stand that Mr Francis is a devout admirer of tiie Bank 
of England tluroughout its vidiole history—any inci¬ 
dental remarks of our own whioU may be supposed to 
have another tendency notwithstanding. 


THE OLD FLEMISH BUUYIXG-GROUNI). 

Ahonost a widcly-mreading rehitioiisUip \re reckoned 
the Flemish Quaker fimily of the, Vaiidcrlieims, although 
circumstances had occasioned the tics of kindred to 
bo overlooked or forgotten on both sides for many 
years. Dut at length circumstances led to a renownl 
of friendly cnrn!.span(ieuce and association, nml to my 
becoming an inmate of their dwelling for a considerable 
time. This dwelling, with its gray and sombre aspuct, 
iiiul once fumicil part of an old convent, wha.se name, 
usages, and traditions had not altogether i>a.sseil away, 
iiHliough they were refused a place in the memory of the 
Society of Friends. These good people found its spacious 
hali, vaulted vhambrr.s, great gates shutting out the 
world, and rloistcrs running round a square courtyard 
of hliaveu turf, with a suii-dial in the centre, surrounded 
by flower-beds, cxcceiliiigiy agreeable to their peculiar 
habits and tenor of being ; yet ail peaceable and kindly 
as were their di.sjiositioiis, they evinced undisguised 
ropngnanee when any allusion was casually tniule by the 
curious stnuiger touching on the bygone tales attached 
to their beloved home. The Vanderfacims wero among 
tho coiiiiiicrcial chiefs presiding over the quaint gross- 
gnnvii Flemish town where they r<‘sided; whose green 
ramparts were unceasingly paraded by a few sentinels, 
ever keeping watch in mimic state. The town itself was 
as dull and slumlicrous-lookiiig as tlie genius of its iiilia- 
bitants, nestling amid wo-sto dreary-looking sandhills, 
surrounding it on thi-ce bides, and stretching to the sea, 
while the fourth side presented an inland expanse of 
flat uninteresting country, interspersed with canals, ar.d 
dotted here and tlicre by a solitary windmill or a cluiup 
uf kI anted trees. 

Coiimtg from a giiy French resort with elastic spirits 
and a tree buoyant lieart, tiiis sojourn among my Quaker 
relatives apparently offeix-d but blight prospect of enjoy¬ 
ment; and nought save a sense uf u(!ees.sity and oiiliga- 
tion could have reconciled me to it, more especially on 
being introduced for the first time to three demure female ; 
cousins, my seniors by so many years, that with girlish I 
iiiipcrtinciicc I set them down as slarclicd, cross-grained 
old maids. But this crotchet passed away like other 
follies uf youth and inox]icriciice ; and 1 now look back 
on the many nmnotoiioas hours pas.sed in that quiet 
Flemish dwelling, with the youngest of these ‘croas- 
graiued ’ cunsius for iny sole couipanion, as on the*mnst 
tranquil and smooth, if not the happiest portion of my 
life. 

'The .strict uns'arying regularity of the household ar¬ 
rangements, unbroken by hopes, fcam, amusement, or 
excitement of any description, was only varied by tbe 
[icrambulations which I was permitted to take in com¬ 
pany with Ilahel V'anderhoiin, for whom walking exercise 
was prescribed by her medical attendant. Sue it was 
who readily undertook to make luo by degrees on excel¬ 
lent pedestrian, and who daily brought bouquets of roses 
to my room; roses so exquisite in colour, rich in perfume, 
and peerless in form, that 1 became curious to ieam flom 
whence they were procured. The gardens in and around 
the town were far too scanty to afford a profuse supply; 
and if the honest Flemings coveted tho possession of the i 
blushing beauties as much as I did, there must be plenty i 
of roseries someuAere. Rahcl reminded me that the | 
canals afforded easy means for the transport of all neces- | 
saries—^flowers and vegetables being thus mostly bro'ught | 
from a distance; and the flowot-market offering a pleas- | 
ing picture in the early laoming-time, etd the nosegays i| 
were sold and dispersed, she promised to take me to see ’ 
it. My grave cousin, however, reproved at the same time 
the enthusiasm with which 1 tpwe of tisis. 
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‘ Tliec indulgest too much 'vvtiTintll of epeccb,’ said «he 
l^ently, ‘ for a diacrect youn^ maiden; thee ahouldat re- 
mcniher that, lilce tfacnc fair short-lired blosaoms, thee 
too must fade and die: perchance didst thee know from 
whence these roses come, thee mightost not prize them so 
highly r 

• Come whence they may, Friend Rahel,’ I laughingly 
czclaimcd, ‘ they pass through your dear good hands, and 
I must he purified by the process.’ Ilut u demure shake 
! of the head was the only rejoinder, with whis]>cred words 
I of a lesson to be road from tho serious pages of real life 
I on the first convenient opportunity. 

One bright summer’s luoniing, when the sun had just 
risen above the ramparts, and the tiist slanting beams 
had not yet rested on the gay imrtcrrcs around the dial, 
we sallied forth from the Vnnderheim cloisters. I ac¬ 
companied Hahrl to tho distant ((uarter of the town 
where the inarket-piacc was situated. Arrayed in a 
little close bonnet, and jin-tty modest cap plaited around 
her sweet delicate face, witii a basket in her hand con¬ 
taining condiments of various descriptions, she looked 
tlic personification of beiierolence, or a sort of ^ur de 
Chfiriti, though in a ditfereut costume. The market¬ 
place was bounded on one side by the church, a fine old 
cathedral structure, the (lower department being arranged 
beneath its sheltering walls, and forming an alley of 
sweets, picturesquely contrasting with the gray moulder¬ 
ing background. Near tlie end of this alley, and piled 
against a buttress of the sacred edifice, was a far iiiuro 
splendid colleclion of fresh aud blooming roses than 1 
had ever seen before, except in a highly-cultivated 
rosety; and there 1 doubt if they arc found os remark¬ 
able as these, which had a peculiar richness and depth of 
colour, while they loaded the air with a perfume ns 
delicious as if exhaled from a golden vase of veritable 
Persian attar. 

The attendimt fairy of the flowers was a young and 
innocent-looking Flemish damsel, who curtsied to Rahel 
with the welcoming smile of old acquaintanceship, s]>eak- 
ing to her in their native dialect, which of course I 
could hut slightly comprehend. 1 knew enough, how¬ 
ever, to make out that they were no strangers to each 
other; that Rahel inquired concerning the health and 
wellbeing of, an aged grandfather; and that the girl’s 
name was Miinl: the contents of Itahel’s basket, more¬ 
over, were intended for this aged grandfather’s especial 
use aud benefit, while tearful eyes, grateful looks, and 
repeated curtsies on the part of prett;^ MImT, acknow¬ 
ledged tho kindness and solicitude ot the good Rahel 
Vanderheim; and such a profusion of fairy roses were 
forced upon our acceptance, that surely never before had 
dirty eons been so profitably and dcligWully exchanged. 

On our homeward route, a rhapsody from me in praise 
of my blooming treasures was suddenly interrupted by 
Friend Rahel in these grave words: ‘ Maiden,’ said she, 
‘these are roses of the Dead—reared amid desolation 
and decay, and thriving on mortality’s corruption; many 
there be in this good town who would reject with aver¬ 
sion poor Mind’s gift of flowers from old St Lovendaal.’ 
I cast a half-frigbtciied glance on my lovely bouquet, 
half fearing to see it vanish away, even as the fruit 
found b; the Dead Sea turns to ashes when about to he, 
enji^ed: but notwithstaiidiug Rahel’s dislike to mysti¬ 
fication, she deferred expounding the riddle until the 
following evening, when, after a long wearisome walk 
amid waste sand tracts, by the side of tame sluggish 
canals, we came to some broken ground, just sufiicicntly 
elevated to screen near objects from o)>Mervation; and 
there, hidden in a hoUow, partially sun-ouuded by ancient 
yew-trees, was a deserted buiying-ground. 

,Tfae peasant liked not to pass that way' at evening- 
fail ; and as no road approached it, and it. led to nothing, 
.and nowhere, there it kept its long Sabbath of repose, 
i^ing in solitude aud desolation. ]t was a quiet, Wy 
. s|^ a few miles only fn>m a populous town, but rising 
' he^ a green oasis in the desert. Skulls and bones were 
soailteeed over the loose sandy stuface; and here were 
curious moss-gtown monumeuls; sunken headstones, with 
d<|(^d ittsenptiona; quaintly-so^ptored urns; Imken 


railings hung with wild festoons; hut amidst aU this 
array of decay and death, umumorable rose-trees in full 
and gorgeous bearing arose in graceful life-like pride, shed¬ 
ding their-perfumed sweets over all, and silently keeping 
watch above the dead. They were evidently well-tended 
and cultivated—and this w.as indeed a unique and solemn 
roscry. . I 

Reneath a spreading yew-tree stood a cottage, or rather 
a hovel (for it deserved no better name), and on a low 
stool before the door sat a blind man, of extreme ago, 
whose long silver' locks floated on his shoulders; the 
sightless eyes turned towards a golden sunset, the white 
lips moving silently, as if in prayer. A young girl ad¬ 
vanced hastily towards us with delighted exdanmtiuns: 
it was Miiui, the Flemish flower-girl-rand this was St I 
Lovcndaal’s. ! 

Ilgw many of these ancient graves the old man before 
us had helped to form it was impossible to imiigine: 
he had been the sexton for more than half a century, ' 
and was still permitted by the authoritlA to occupy the j I 
same cottage whore he had always dwelt. 1 1 

Here his wife and all his children slept around him; I' 
Mini! being the only one of his numerous family whom jj 
(iod hod spared to solace and support his declining life. ! 
Well and faithfully had the good granddaughter per- :i 
formed her appointed duty; working early and late, 0 
summer and winter, the industrious girl, by knitting ; 
warm worsted hose and caps, so much prized by the i 
comfortable Flemings, and by the produce of her rosciy, 
was enabled materially to assist in supporting the blind 
old man. Mlnil was too proud to be the recipient of mere 
charity; and many townsfolk who knew her well, and 
respected her ]iious and patient endeavours, aided her 
honest labours by becoming ready and liberal purchasers 
of her handiwork; so that in Ihet Mini! hod always 
orders to execute, and never remained idle. It was not 
so easy to dispose of the produce of her solemn garden, 
that being often rejected with superstitious abhorrence; 
and the florist’s trade might not have thriven so well, 
had it not been for' friends at court,’ in the semblance 
of church officials; fur during all the sacred ceremonies 
and summer fetes of her religion. Mind's lovely roses | 
were in high request for church decoration and embcl- | 
lishment. I 

But when the season of flowers was over, and the wintry i 
winds swept across the drcaiy sand tracts—when the 
munnurs of the distant ocean seemed to whisjuT an 
unceasing dirge for the dead—then this must have been a 
try ing and isolated position for a young and timid maiden. 
Mimi had been urged to quit her desolate home, and to 
take up her abode with her venerable grondsire, in a com¬ 
fortable dwelling, sheltered and surrounded with flourish¬ 
ing orchard trees, where honey-bees and fair garden plots 
aiioundcd; for young Peterkiu the market gardener, 
whose large vegetable stall in the market-place was near 
the flower alley, hod long loved and wooi^ her for his 
wife. But Minn knew—for her grandfather had often said 
BO—that the fragile thread of the old man’s life would be 
snapped at once on leaving the spot where his life had 
been passed, and where all his cherished associations were 
centered. Here he found his way about alone, wd visited 
tho graves where his beloved ones slept. 

‘Moreover,’ said MimT with a blushing smile, ‘if 
Peterkin really loves me, be must wait patiently; for 
grandfather, alas! has not many years to live. But the 
dear old man has a tender heart, and it would pierce him ' 
to think that his darling Mimi’s happiness was only to | 
be obtained through his death; so I have never allowed ' 
Peterkin to come here—grandfather knows nothing about . 
it—and he never shall know that my love for him is j 
shared by another. I am hie sole euthly protector, tbou;^ ; 
he often speaks of guardian angels being around us un* j 
seen. Ah, I would not lose grandfathers peaoefut smile | 
and fervent blessing for all else thu world can give!’ I 
Before quitting that Flemish town, 1 paid a last visit ' 
to St Lovendaid’s buiying-ground i it was durinj^ ih« ' 
oarly spring-time, and perfect soUtoda reigned around* ; 
the cottage was ruinous, and uninhabited, fw the old man 
had been gathered to hie fathers seme men^ previously. | 
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I Mliut’ii face was aecn no more at the stall beside the 
I buttress of the gray cathedral church; but whura greens 
' and cauliflowers, mixed with bunches of wallflower, daf- 
' fodils, and hyacinths, arose in towering heaps, the pious 
. daughter, now the industrious and happy wife, still 
i looked the same sweet patient Hirni os when presiding 
I oTer the fairy roses from old St Lovcndaal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

! vrKNNA TO nnaous and dbkhden. 

I On quitting Vienna on tl»e 8th of June 1847, we did 
I not antiuipate that, before the lapse of twelve months, 

' tlie Austrian monarchy would be shattered, and the 
■; I emperor, poor little man, a refugee in the Tyrol! At 
i| tlic same time it was evident that afTairs were not 
1 in B healthy condition, as they indeed never cnii be 
i where a government rests its authority on armed force, 
and strives to keep the people in a state of ehild-likc 
I tutelage. An impression of this kind was not lessened 
I «8 we proceeded on onr journey. 

I At seven in the morning we left Vienna by railway 
; into Bohemia, and at ten at niglit arrived in Prague, 
the capital of that dependency of the empire. The 
road makes a considerable detour by way of Olmutz ; 
and the trains, besides frequent and long stoppages, 

: hiivc ill some places only one lino of rails. 1 may hero, 

! once for all, mention that tlie German railways seem to 
; be well and carefully conducted. The trains seldom 
I go at a quicker speed than twenty English miles an 
I liour; the guards appear to be of the rank of subaltern 
officers in the army; and at almost every station time 
is allowed for taking a little refreshment—the ofTer of 
I cakes, bread and butter, liam, and cuflec, licing gcnc- 
I rally made to the passengers. The Austrians being 
great eaters of sausages, these articles, of all sixus, 

> were exhibited on the Prague line in great abundance, 
i Another characteristic in German railway eonvoyanre 
must not remain unnoticed: to every train is attached 
: a carriage with a * Uauclie coiii>e.’ This is a division 
i i in whieli passengers may smoke, and for which they 
can have a ticket on application. Vc generally kept 
; AS far away ns possible from these odorous compart¬ 
ments. On the present occasion the journey, though 
slow, was not tiresome. Fortunately we were, for the 
' most part of the excursion, in a carriage along with 
!| some gentlemen not indisposed to converse in French, 

'' and by whose agreeable manners the time was helped 
' { pleasantly away. One gentleman amused us not a little 
I with an account of his efforts to learn English, the 
i I difficulties of which he declared to be altogether iiisur- 
'' mountable. The word which liad most puzzled him, 
j and which, he said, ho never could bo made properly 
to utter, was apple ; and he listened to our repetition 
: of it with the deepest curiosity and wonder. Sneh is a 
specimen of the chit-chat with which tourists have 
; sometimes an opportunity of whiling aw.-iy the time in 
; continental travelling. 

The railway, in the flrst place, pursues a conrse^p a 
I valley yielding a smidi tributary river to tbe Danube; 

and by many bends and gradients, at length reaches 
I the top of the high grounds which divide the valley of 
I the Danubo from tliat of the Elbe. Having attained 
I this point, which is not an unpleasing rural scene, with 
' here and tltere cottages of peasant farmers, an infant 
i tributary of the Elbe, flowing towards the north-west, 

' came into sight; and down the train went inti> the 
: great basin of Bohemia—a beautiful country, in which 
; vast fertile plains are bounded by mountains that seem 
i to altut it out firom the rest of the world. It is from 
I this hoUowed-out form of country that the Bohemians 
j compare their land to a kettle. Darkness settled on 
i the scene before we rcaghed Prague; but. not to detain 
< us at the terminus, an officer of police was admitted 
I into the train a' few miles from the town, and by him 
: our passports were ooUected preparatory to their being 
' viai on our arrival. 

* Praguei (gr, aa tbe natives call it, Prag, is one of the 


most carious old towns in Europe. Issuing in the 
morning from our hotel—the Blaue Stern,.a mbdern 
edifice of immensely solid masonry, with a restaurant 
vaulted as if to be bomb-proof—wo saw at a glance 
that, like Edinburgh, Pragne possessed the air of a 
capital deserted by its nobles; and that houses of pala¬ 
tial grandeur, once the residenre of princes, ambiassa- 
dors. and abbots, and still ornamented with heraldic 
emblems, had sunk from their high estate, and now 
gave shelter to the meanest of the population. Prague, 
in short, is a wreck—a city ruined by the annihilation of ] 
Bohemian independence, and the flocking of the wealthier | 
classes to Vienna. ‘ Wheresoever the enrease is, tlioro 
will the eagles bo gathered together.’ Edinhnrgh and i 
Dublin, ns well as Prague, are well .acquainted with I 
the operation of that Scriptural truth. Latterly, by ■ 
means of some patronising attentions from Austria, but 
chiefly from ti native spirit of revival, and by becoming i 
a central point in railway transit, this venerable city 1 
h.as shown si‘;ns of rcauimation, or nt least iiiiprovenicnl; | 
and accordingly, in several places we observed new i 
streets springing into existence, and that gas-pipes were 
being laid in tlie principal thoroughfares. 

Situated on the two opposite banks of the Moldau, 
which are here connected by a long and substautial 
stone bridge, ornamented with the statues of saints, the 
city covers a large space of ground, level on tlie right : 
or cast, but rising into a hill on the left side of tlie i. 
river. The town is chiefly on the right bank; and '! 
emhosomed among narrow streets, lined with tail dingy i 
houses, in this division lies the •Tudenstadt, or Jews’ ,i 
Town, a quarter to which our guide took care to conduct 
us ns one of tlie curiosities of the city. Approaching i 
the m.argin of the river, thuugli little benefited by its | 
w'ntors, the Jews’ Town bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the closely-huddled thoroughfares of the ij 
more nneicnt part of Eilinburgh. A body of Hebrews 'i 
settled here in very early times; and their descendants, ■ 
notwithstanding the cruel persecutions of the middle i j 
ages, so pflectnally maintained tlicir position, that they > j 
acquired the privilege of jurisdiction as respects '^eir il 
own aflairs; and this the .lews of Frague continue to pos- I; 
scss. For the greater part wearing a long black dress, ; I 
and witli unshorn beards, they arc re.adily distinguished , j 
from other citizens. The higlicr class here, ns else- !| 
where, are dealers in money and articles of value, while '! 
those of a humble rank attend stalls fur the sale at such ,{ 
old trumpery ns is exhibited at doorways in the meaner || 
parts of London. I could not walk through the con- ; 
fined .alleys, in which aged members of the community 1 
were observed to be engaged in this liumblc traffic, : 
without a sense of shame; for to the intolerant exclu¬ 
siveness of Christians is alone imputable the narrow i 
choice of professions to which the Jews find themselves ' 
condemned. l.et ns hope, however, that this lung- | 
cherislied prejudice against an inoireusive and ancient, 
not to say deeply-interesting people, is at length vanish- [ I 
ing from Europe. 11 

The first thing to which we were conducted in the !i 
Judenstadt was tlie old synagogue; certainly a very . 
curious place. It is said to be nine hundred years old; i 
but this is evidently a mistake, for the style is that of .. 
the pointed arch ; and the probability is, that the edifice ' I 
was erected not earlier than tbe fifteenth century. 'The i I 
floor being below the level of the street, we descended jl 
to it by one or twp steps; and the appearance of tlie ; 
interior, which is small, witli a dingy light, may very ; 
well liave impressed the notion of an antiquity at ' 
least doable the reality. The roof and walls are mack- 
ened like a chimney, by the smoke from the lamps J 
and torches which on certain occasions arc burnt for !| 
several days togetlier. The soot and dust of centuries [ 
remain untouched, as if too sacred to be meddled with; |! 
while the old deal fiiniiture, shabby and rickety, seems !l 
to be falling in pieces. I could not learn tlie cause of 1 1 
this remarkable condition, which cannot ho neglect, 4 
because the place, though deserted for newer and j 
grander edifices on ordinary occasions, is still in use j 
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for the more ceremonial solemnities of the Hebrew 
vorsltip. At one end, on an elevation resembling an 
altar, and beneath a canopy, repose the holy books of 
the law, in the form of two large rolls of parchment, 
ancient, and carious, and beautifully written. These 
and other objects of interest we were permitted to exa¬ 
mine without any restraint. Erom tlie old synagogue 
we went to the ancient burying-ploce of the Jews, which 
was at some distance, among equally confined thorough¬ 
fares. It is a species of back-court, secluded within 
a wall, and as thickly covered with trees and slirnbs as 
the vast number of stone slabs will permit to grow. Ori¬ 
ginally level in anrface, the accumulations of five hun¬ 
dred years have swelled the ground into a kind of hill ; 
and it being no longer safe to inter more bodies in the 
spot, burials have for many 3 'cars taken place elsewhere. 
By pathways among tlic bushes we went round the 
enclosure, which is eiicumbernl with wliut might he 
considered heaps of loose rubbish, but which in reality 
arc piles of stones, that, in obedience to an ancient usage, 
common to other nations besides the Jews, have one 
by one been brought hither, ti) be laid on the gravis 
of relatives, or of individuals eminent for their worth. 

■ We now crossed the Moldau by tlte bridge, and as¬ 
cended through winding thoroughfares to tlie summit 
of the high ground on which stand the royal palace, 
the cathedral, and other interesting edifices. As W'c 
advance, we are more and more struck with the con¬ 
trast between the original grandeur of the huildings 
and their present state of decay. Seme are in ruin, 
and everything in the lonely streets speaks of desertion 
and poverty. Near the top of the bill, from which a 
fine view of Prague is obtained, we visited a cliurcb 
and convent of Premonstratensian monks ; and by one 
of the brotherhood—an aged gentlemanly person in a 
white woollen robe—we were admitted to see the large 
and valuable library of the establishment, which occu¬ 
pies one apartment fitted up with much taste. The 
polite old man showed ns sundry bibliographical curio¬ 
sities, including a Iwok with tiic autograph of Tycho 
Brahe, which had been presented to tlie library by 
Baron Basscnbnrg. Prom this convent we p|jpcecdcd 
to another, to see a rich collection of reliquaries and 
other articles; and from that we were conducted across 
an open piece of ground, under a burning sun, to view 
wbat was formerly the abode of tlie kings of Bohe¬ 
mia, but is now a provincial palace of the emperor 
of Austria. It is a building of enormous dimensions, 
occupying the summit of a knoll ; the back part over¬ 
looking a garden which stretches down a steep bank in 
the direction of the Moldau. I'lic house is fully fur¬ 
nished in the French style, and in the state and family 
apartments are some fine pictures of Poussin, Carlo 
Dolbe, Holbein, and Guido’: and what is more interest¬ 
ing, portraits of the family of Maria Theresa. In one 
of these rooms, high above the garden in the rear, took 
place (May 23, 1618) the deed of violence which pre¬ 
cipitated Uie Thirty Years’ War. This act, as will he 
Tctnembered by the readers of history, was tlie forcible 
entrance of certain Protestant chiefs into the council- 
room, occupied at the time by Sternburg, Martinita, 
hobkuwitz, and Slavata, with Fabricius as secretary— 
all in the Catholic interest of the emperor of Germany 
and his protege the king of Bohemia. Not receiving, 
ai^ tlicy thought, a becoming answer to inquiries 
which they addressed to the council as to their parti¬ 
cipation in the cruel edicts of the emiieror, the Pro¬ 
testant nobles uncercmonirmsly showed Stemburg and 
Xobkowita out of the room, and seizing on Slavata, 
Martiaite, and Fabricius, pitched them from the window 
into the garden beneath.* Strangely enough, and to 
the surprise of all concerned, their fall of eighty feet 
, did not kill the unfortunate counsellors, their marvellous 
Wicape being accounted for by the circumstance of their 
ti^ding on a dunghiU whim happened to be at the 

foot at the wall. Tlie window from which this unjusti¬ 
fiable outrage was committed is of course pointed out 
to strangers. Tlie last thing shown to us in connection 
with the palace was an ancient Gothic hall, fitted up 
with a chair of state and other seats, and used by the 
Bohemian dignitaries when taking an oath of nllegiance 
to a new imperial sovereign. The emperor, I was in¬ 
formed, rarely visits Prague — one of the circumstances 
among others that has given umbrage to the Bohemians, 
and excited them to aim at an independent existence, 
Adjohiing the palace is the cathedral — an ancient 
Gothic strnctnre, which has suffered much damage, 
both from the headlong ravages of iconoclasts, and the 
military bombardments to which Prague has at diffe¬ 
rent times been exposed. It has a number of aisles and j 
side chapels rich in monuments of historical interest, j 
and Wso in articles in the precious metals, wliich adorn , 
the different shrines. The popular saint in Prague is 

St John Nopomuk — a personage of great piety, who 
suffered martyrdom towards the end of tho fourteentli 
century. The figure of the saint is seen in v.wious 
quarters, and here, in the c.ithedral, is his mausoleum, 
consisting of a ciyotil coffin cased in one of silver, and 
suppoi tod by flneiy-sculpturcd figures of angels of tiic 
same metal. Nearly two tons of silver are said to be ! 
expended on these and otlier objects in this raueb- 
vcncratcd shrine. i 

In descending to the lower part of tho town, a nuro- j 
her of houses traditionally interesting were pointed out ; : 
among others, the m.ansion of the soldier of fortune, | 
Wallenstein, celebrated for bis deeds during the Thirty | 
Years’ War, in which ho w.is an anlagonist to the illus¬ 
trious Lion of the North, Gustavus Adolphus. In the 
intervals of his mad military’ career, Wallenstein lived 
here in more than regal splendour ; but all memorials 
of his magnificence are now gone, with the exception 
of a few faded frescoes in one of tho upper apartments, 
and a portion of an open arcade towards tho garden. 

While closing the subject of Prague, I am painfully 
reminded, by iu;counts reaching England through tho i 
daily pres.s, ttiat tliat unfortunate city, so quiescent at 1 
the time of my vfisit, is at present undergoing oil the | 
horrors of civil war. lu quelling the revolt of the citi- ': 
zeii.s, the town Itas been bombarded, from the heights ': 
near the palace, by the Austrian commandant, and ;; 
great numbers of its houses laid in miiis. Whether |i 
this terrible act of repression will finally secure lioliemia 11 
to the Austrian crown, is matter of extreme doubt to all J 
who are ai'quainted with the country. The people of i 
Bohemia are of the Sclavonic race, speak the Setavo '| 
language, and hate the Germans, whom they look upon ' 
as intruders and oppressors. In the single circumstance 
of the Bohemian insurrection, it is dreadful to contem- . 
plate the condition of insecurity into which even the \ 
greatest of nations may be brought by keeping a forcible, 
and therefore immord, possession of a country wliicli : 
the accident of war, or family connection, has placed in > 
tlieir power. 1 

pJom Prague we designed to proceed to Dresden, ! 
by a route which lays open what is called tlie Sascon 
Switzerland ; a remarkable distriet of country, intersected 
by the Elbe, and thcrctere approachable by steamers. 
Though a river of considerable size, the Moldau, which 
falls into the Elbe, is not navigable except by rafts and 
barges -, and on this account it was necessary to cross [ 
the country to Obristwy, the highest point on the Elbe i 
reached by steamboats. The distance being only four- ; 
teen miles, we drove across in n voiture, passing ia tlte : 
course of our journey numerous bands of male and, ; 
female labourers engaged in cutting the Prague and ''' 
Dresden railway, which, when finished, will complete j 
the line of rails from Hamburg to Ikieste. Otoistwy : 
is nmther a town nor a village, elt is a German ohAteau, j 
which the proprietor lets as an inn, leseriring to him- | 
seif the use only of certain apartments — not a bad ' 
arrangement for a poor baron, and from being 

unworthy of imitation in quarters nearer home. The 
inn port is the upper floors of the mansion ; and here, 

, Cdss BWnty of the Thirty Yean' War,' Chambers's Ubconauy 
' Uf tTsshfl doA Entertaining Tracts,' Ko. ISP. 
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irtth BB gocul accommodation as is to l)e found on the 
continent, we spent tlie night previous to descending 
tlie Elbe. At early morn the expected steamer having 
made its appearance in a creek behind the hunsc, it 
soon received on board a large number of tourists, among 
whom were Haulbach and other artists from Munich, 
who had accompanied us down the Danube. 

This was an exceedingly agreeable day. Tlie wcatlicr 
was beautiful, the company on board a very pleasant set 
of people, the scenery in some places picturesque almost 
beyond imagination, and the cuisine and the manage¬ 
ment of the boat left nothing to be desired in the way 
of physical comfort. It was the second time within a 
fortnight we had travelled by steam under English 
direction. The engine was English, and so were tlie 
captain and his clerk; a circumstance which somehow 
inspires confidence the greater our distance is Jroin 
home. The early part of the voyage, which' is witliin 
Hohemio, discloses few striking points, for hero tlie 
land is generally level; but ns we approach tlie iiioiin- 
tuin ranges that form the boundary witli Saxony, and 
through which the river has worn for itself au opening, 
the scehery undergoes an entire change. As we ap¬ 
proach this picturesque district, tiie boat stops at a 
village on the lidt bank to land passengers for Teplitz, 
a fashionable watering-place among the bills, at a few 
miles' distance. Fnrtlier down, on the right, tlie boat 
stops for a few minutes at Tetsehen ; and between this 
place and Seliandau wc enter the mountain gorges, ami 
glide out of the Austrian into the Maxim domiiiions. 
At Schundau, the vessel pauses fur half an hour, during 
which, wl\fie the (dficers of the Saxon police examine 
piisspnrts, the douaniers give tliemselvos the trouble of 
plunging their hands into the various carpet-bags and 
boxes which arc strewed along the deck. LiberateJ 
from this rather flurrying affair, the steamer is again 
on her way; and in viewing tlie superb scenery wliieli 
lines the banks of the smooth-flowing Elbe, we forget 
the petty annoyances to whicli wc had been recently 
exposed. , 

We are now in the Siixisclier Schweitz, a designa¬ 
tion far from correct, for the oonntry has no resemblance 
to Switzerland—no snowy Alps, no lofty serrated moun¬ 
tains, no lakes, and no glaciers. The district needs no 
false appellation to popularise its beautie.s. 'i'hese lieait- 
ties are very peculiar. In the early ages of the world, 
geologically B{ieakiiig, Bohemia was tlie bed of a lake 
whose waters gradually subsided as they found an out-1 
let throngh the mountainous region on the north. Had 
this region been composed of granite or trap-rock, 
Bohemia in all probability would still have been at the 
bottom of an inland sea. The rocks, however, were 
fortunately a sandstone of dilferent degrees of hardness; 
some parts being so soft ns to yield to the abrasion of 
the waters, and Anally to allow the drainage of the 
eountry by what wc now call the Elbe. But this was 
a long process, which has left curious memorials in the 
existing masses of nxik that were too hard to be carried 
away as sand to the German Ocean. Fur manyiniles I 
along the river, and the back country on both sides, are 
seen tall blocks of stone, some rising os slender and rugged 
pillars to a height of three hundred feet, and others 
forming huge knolls as high as eight nr nine hundred 
feeh with precipitous sides, partially clothed in vegeta¬ 
tion, and so difficult of access, as to have afi'orded in some 
instances sites for castles during an age of insecurity and 
rapine. To obtain a proper idea of tliis extraordinary 
^ piece of country, it is necessary to climb to the top of 
'‘one of the loftiest clifib, and Iheuce look abroad on the 
water-worn excavations. Over a large tract are seen 
variottaty-shaped masses of rock rising abruptly from 
an undulating plain, while in the centre of the scene 
the river is observ^ 4k) pursue a winding course be¬ 
tween steep crags or rich patches of meadow, composed 
of debris vrash^ from tlie heights above. The most 
favourable spot for viewing this remarkable diatrict, 
which is not less interesting to the geologist tlian to the 
'artist, is the Bastey, a few miles from Schandam The 


Baslcy (Bastion) is a tall rounded mass on the right 
bank of the river, rising almost from the water's edge 
to the height of six liiindred feet. Connected partly 
with the adjoining cliffs, which are hung -with a 
drapery of green shrubs, the Bastey lias been made 
approachable to the suiiiiuit by means of wooden 
galleries and stairs. Around the top is a railing, to 
prevent accidents, and from the bartisan which it pro¬ 
tects we have the pleasure of looking down in safety 
into the profound river course, on which the steamer is 
diminished in iippearanee to a toy. At the gorge at 
the foot of the Bastey is n country inn. whence a foot 
tourist, landed from the stcmiibo.ats which daily ascend 
and descend the Elbe, may make a variety of exxilura- 
tory ranililcs. 

To aid the picturesque character of the district, the 
rock in the protuberant masses lies in horizontal strata, 
causing .a rcseinhliuice to Inigo blocks of masonry. In 
some instances the softer luiitcrial being waslied from 
beneath the iiicmnliciit masses, great caverns have been 
formed; and one of these, the Cowstall, a vault open 
at each end, is one of the leading curiosities in the 
neiglihoiiriiood. What has been favourable to the 
picturesque, tends niifortunately to its own destruc¬ 
tion. Tiie clifl'y banks of the river, owned in patches 
by proprietors who care more for florins than scenery, 
are in various places sinking under tlie quarrynian’s 
hammer; and already long stretches of the rocky pre¬ 
cipices have, in the slinpc of square blocks, been des¬ 
patched in barges down the Elbe to Hamburg and other 
cities of the plain. 

Towards the termination of the rocky banks we pass 
on the right liilicnstein, and on tiie left Eonigstoin, 
two of the loftiest hill masses; noted, as well as the 
adjacent heights, in the war of 1.S13, wJien Napoleon 
made the Elbe the base of liis u^ieratinns. On the level 
top of the Kiinigstcin is an ancient fortress which com¬ 
mands the pass of the river, and is so strong, ns to have 
defied the gunnery of the French invading army. Pass¬ 
ing these places of liistorical interest, and likewise 
several villages, wc enter the level country at Pirna, 
bbortly we pass on the right i’illnitz, a pidace occupied 
a.s a sihumcr residence by tiie reyal family of Saxony. 
We are now almost within sight of Dresden, which, 
occupying a low situation level with the river on its 
left bank, is speedily reached by the steamer; and here 
terminates our excursion by water. 


SYMPATHY AND ITS ECCENTltlClTIES. 

Stmpathv may well bo censidered one of the noblest 
atlribntus of man, and seems, as it were, the mark of his 
Divine origin. All his generous feelings—the readiness 
to * rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
tiicm that weep ’—have their rise in sympathy—that 
great bond which unites the society of mankind, and 
tends to the good of all. Sympathy oven subsists be¬ 
tween man and the lower creatures hi no inconsiderable 
degree. Every one knows how the dog and the horse 
sympathise with their master, and how many instances 
are on record of the attachment shown by various 
creatures of diflerent speries to individuals of the 
human race, and how much man's sympathy for the 
lower creatures has been made subservient to their 
comfort Beattie, in his Essay on Music and Poetry, 
observes, ‘sympathy with distress is called compks- 
sion or pity; sympathy with happiness has no parti¬ 
cular name: ’ and Adam Smith, in his * Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,’ defines it as ‘a fellow-feeling with the 
passions of others'—^tliat is, with such as we do mot 
disapprove of. Neither of them, liowever, attempts to 
explain how its effhets are produced—effects which we 
know are in a moment conveyed with Ml the rapidity 
of an electric shock. How it acts instantaneously on 
the nerves wo cannot tell, but must Kst satisfied thM 
it is one of the phenomena of our being, depending, in 


‘ on certain laws of nature, the principles of which have 
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not ns yet been duly developed.’ However, it is evident 
to all that witbout this (fift life would be divested of 
happiness, interest, and pleasure. We are scarcely 
aware how' many of our feelings originate in sympathy; 
from it associations spring, and that deep interest which 
we take in passing events in which w'e ourseives have 
no concern: it transports us at once into the pitiable 
situation in which we see others, although it may be 
that those who are placed in it are utterly incapable of 
feeling it themselves. Thus we fuel the most tender 
pity for the dead and for the insane, and often blush 
for a fault or rudeness committed by those who are 
perfectly indilTereut or unconscious that they have 
been guilty of such. 

Actuated by sympathy, the patriot devotes himself 
to the service of others, identifying himself thoroughly 
with those wdio hare inhabited the same spot of eartli, 
and sacrificing every personal advantage to the attain¬ 
ment of some benefit for them. The patriotism of tlie 
dispersed race, mid all their heart-yearnings after a 
homo which tliey never saw, arises from a »iecp sym¬ 
pathy with those from whom they arc sprung. Tlie 
indulgence of this feeling, even when it casts a shade 
of the deepest melancholy, is attended by such a tender 
and e.vquisite enjoyment, that none would wish to 
forego it; and, as if it were to fix and strengthen <t in 
the ininii, it is colled into action in mere matters 
of taste and fancy. An afibetiiig tale, a pathetic air, 
a tonching subject brought vividly before us by the 
painter's or the sculptor's skill—all awaken a sadness 
that is so pleasurable, that there is no greater grati- 
fiuation; the deepest tragedies arc attended by crowds, 
and the nearer the illusions of the stage cun bring them 
to reality, the more they please. Indeed when the re¬ 
presentation is divested of an air of reality, or when a 
story in itself of nn interesting ch.araeter wants it, he 
no longer takes any satisfaction in tliim; while Mie 
wildest and most' improbable fictions gratify, if the 
characters wliicii they jiortray arc made to act us 
would be natural in the situations in which they arc 
placed—the reality of the portrait in one respect in¬ 
viting our sympathy so as to make us forget its extra¬ 
vagance in another. • 

The susceptibility of genius to every touch of sym¬ 
pathy, and the power of awakening it in others, are 
perhaps its most distinguisbing murks, and appear to 
be quite essential to its development. Whatever makes 
an impression on the man of genius excites some sym¬ 
pathy. In visiting mins, he does not fuel the mere 
{deasure of viewing them in their picturesque aspects, 
imt finds a deeper interest in conjuring up to his imagi¬ 
nation the remote times when they wero as yet un¬ 
scathed, and can sympathise with those who once trode 
the lolemn aisles or lingered in the festive halls. Ills 
power of exciting the sympathy of utlicrs does not lie 
in the elaborate display and elegant finish of his art, 
whatever it may be, but in the earnestness with wiiicli 
he gives expression to his own feelings, Gluck was 
frequently heard to say, tliat when he was going to sit 
down to compose, ho strove to forget that he was a 
musician—so necessary did he find it to give his whole 
mind to those passions which he wislied to express. 
Kational ballads, composed under the iiifiucnce of native 
scenery and feelings familiar to the clime, have such a 
powerful eifect, tlmt every one feels the justice of an 
observation made by one who well understood human 
nature—‘ It matters not who makes tlie law, provided 
you take care wlm writes the songs.’ It has ample proof 
iu the eifect produced by the ‘ Kanz dos 'Caches ’ on tlie 
Swiss, when Iteard in lands distant from tlieir home. 
AU the tender sympathies linked with their native 
mbnotains and those tiiey have left swell at the heart 
with such intensity, that tliey. are frequently known to 
B^ .away and die of the fond yearning after home. 
Shr . Joshua Reynolds once-found himself nfiucted to a 
considerable degree in the same manner. It was while 
}ie;WWi abroad, that one evening, at the opera in Yenice, 
an English ballad was played by the band, iu compli¬ 


ment to the English gentlemen who were presept.. It 
happened to be the one which was the favnurite in 
London when Sir Joshua was there. ‘ He had heard it 
played and sung in every street and in every company,’ 
as we are told by Allan Cunningham; ‘ it brought back 
fond and tender recollections of home, and longings 
after social intercourse with iVienda, and all tlie happi¬ 
ness and iilcasarc lie had enjoyed : tears started to his 
eyes, and he returned to England.’ One of the most 
engaging private singers that ever charmed an audience 
had 110 power of voice, but had such exquisite expres¬ 
sion, as lie adapted his lays to his native melodies, ns 
never failed to awaken a responsive feeling in every 
bosom, and few could ever afterwards hear these airs 
witjiout having their sympathies with the feelings to 
which the bard had given expression revived. Tlie 
synipatliy over wliich Handel had such power was, in 
his latter days, transferred from tlie subjects with whicli 
lie had BO long delighted tiie public to personal feelings 
for liiinself. As tljp sightless old man took his place 
at the organ, and threw his whole soul into a sublime 
voluntary, nil listened witli breathless veneration ; but 
when bis tine composition— 

* Total ctlipsp—no snn, no moon— 

All dark amid Uie blaze of noon 

was sung by Beard with deep pathos, it was so 
descriptive of Handel's own situation, that everybody 
was affected to tears. 

The skilful orator knows well that the most simple 
appeal to the sympatliy of his auditors will pro¬ 
duce an effect which till the ornaments ^ rhetoric 
would never achieve. It was tliis power m awaken¬ 
ing sympathy that made Bheridon’s memorable siiecch 
on the trial of Warren Hastings so effective, that it 
was absolutely necessary to adjourn the proceedings for 
some time, to leave an interval for feeling to subside, 
tliat judgment might not be warped. Kirwan the 
celebrated preacher, whose eloquence drew together 
such immense crowds in tlje cliurelies of Dublin, was so 
successful in ids appeals to tlie sympathies of those who 
heard him, tliat tlie sums which he collected for various 
cliarities were quite extraordinary'—many among Ids 
congregation not only emptying tlieir purses, but strip¬ 
ping themselves of whatever ornaments they had aliout 
them. Rings, watches, and even the epaulets of officers 
have been found on the plate handed round for the col¬ 
lection, (hi one occasion, while he stood in the pulpit 
to plead the cause of the Orphan School, he was taken 
suddenly ill: he looked mournfully round, and then 
merely pointed to the children, who were ranged-in the 
aisle beneath him, and almost fainting, said, ‘ Feed my 
lambs,’ and burst into tears: the simple appeal touclied 
every heart, and the collection on that day exceeded 
any he had yet made. But it is not alone in tlie excite¬ 
ment of the must tender and lively emotions that the 
power of sympatliy is seen—it has frequently produced 
effects of a startling, and in some instances of a fatal 
natufc. 

The sympathetic feeling has been so overpowering in 
some cases as to cause death. Among several which 
are well authenticated, is one of a boy who was taken 
to see an execution, who became so overcome by pity, 
that he fell back and died. The sano have been fre¬ 
quently known to lose tbeir senses by being confined in 
madhouses with tiiose who were out of their reason; 
and it has sometimes happened that tliose witbout a 
shade of superstition have caught its tone from those 
wiio were its victims. The earnestness with which* 
Blake the gifted painter gave expreMion to the wild 
delusions of his fancy, in his conversations with the 
visionary beings in wliose presence he so often imagined 
himself, so far influenced the syenpathies ij some acute 
and sensible persons, that 'they shook their.beads, and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man;’ and thus 
were little short of acknowledging their UeHef in the 
reality of the entliqijast’s iUiuions. His wife, who was 
ever by Mi side, and listened to lijs .dise^Mirses with ‘ 
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thote ihftdowy bcinj^s that he bcliered were with hlDti 
waa firmly convinceil that he l)oth saw and heard them, 
though she could not. Jt is still more strange that many 
luvc_ been borne along the tide whoso current they had 
previously been anxious to have seen stayed. There 
i is something very exciting in the animated expres- 
j sion of popular feeling, and it has often happened 
I that it libs awakened sympathy in those opposed by 
I judgment and sentiment to the cause which it pns'- 
I siunately espoused, and led them on to act with the 
niullitude. A young person well known to us went 
I to one of those great meetings held in the south of 
I Ireland in the year 1820 with feelings quite averse to 
'' the object of the assembly; but when he saw the 
crowd decked with their laurel brandies, and found 
himsdf in the midst of the enthusiasm wiiidi pervaded 
oil—when he saw handkerchiefs waving, and thnts 
thrown into the air, and heard llie lond aedamations of 
all about him—he felt his spirits become strangely agi¬ 
tated, and in a few hours returned to liis liome, his liat 
derairatcd by the distingnisliiog badge of tlie meeting— 
a huge sprig of laurel. It was thus with a lady of 
sober mind and sedate liabits, whose coriviclinn was 
! against any faith in the unknown tongue, to which gift 
Mr Irving’s church laid especial claim. Klie entered 
his chapel with a thorough horror of the delusion; but 
when she witnessed the excitement which prevailed— 
the eager attention of the congregation—the devoted 
and enthusiastic bearing of those who believed tliem- 
selves suddenly endowed with the miraculous power— 
she fdt very strange exciting movements in her mind; 
and as she listened to the wild jargon, she said that slie 
was seized with an almost irrepressible desiru to speak 
too in that mystgjious tongue. 

I There is a very remarkable instance of the efluot 
I produced on a person of quick sympathetic feelings in 
the case of Charles Lamb, who went to see a farce 
which he had written, aud for wliicli he anticipated the 
most flattering success. I.amg before it was brought 
to a conclusion, loud aud vociferous expressions of dis¬ 
approbation sealed its fate; they were so vehement 
and he.arty, that Lamb caught the •infection, and his 
voice was loudly raised in the midst of the uproarious 
tumult, shouting witli all his migiit and main, ‘ fllT! 
off!’ Adam Smith observes that our sympathy for 
others arises from our imagining ourselves in the same 
situation in which they are placed; it is this, he 
thinks, which makes us shrink and draw back our leg 
or arm when we see a stroke aimed and ready to fall 
upon the leg or arm of another. ‘ The mob,’ he goes 
on to say, * when they are gazing at a diuicer on the 
slack-rope, naturally writhe, and twist, and balance 
their own bodies, as they see him do, and as they feel 
that they themselves must do in his situation.’ Indeed 
! tills propensity to imitate the actions as w e catch the 
feelings of others, is undoubtedly one of the distin¬ 
guishing marks of sympathy. In Boerhaave’s acade¬ 
mical lectures on diseases of nerves, he mentions a very 
remarkable case of a young man who was uudUr the 
influence of this imitative sympathy, lie says ’he was 
addicted from his infancy to so great a degree of sym¬ 
pathy, that he would inimediatriy imitate all' motions 
m^ by others, and that without any inclination, and 
even against Ilia inclination; insomuch that when he 
w^ked the streets ho was obliged to look on the ground, 
to sit in company with his eyes shut, or to turn his face 
from his companions. If MR saw a man shaking his 
head, that moment be would shake his own head; if he 
saw him laugh or smile, he would laugh or smile with 
him; if any bne uncovered his head, he would do the 
same; if one danced, be would get up and dance along 
with him; in short, whatever he saw, he would mimic 
it immediately, in spiiC of himself. If his companions 
laid fast hold or him and tied his arms, and ho then saw 
any one gesticulating and playing antics, he struggled 
hard to get loose, and frit witbiu him the strongest 
, motions, which he was not able to conquer. If asked 
what he itas doing, he said be knew hot, but was to 


accustonicd from his youth, and begged to bo loft alone, 
because his head ached from such motions, and he was i 
greatly disturbed in mind, and withal as mncb ihtigued ' ' 
as if he had done them nf his uwn accord.* !■ 

Sympathy has indeed its eccentricities, and many of 11 
the mysterious nervous affections seem peculiarly under 
its inducnce. The coughing of qne person often induces 
it 111 nnotlicr, and every one knows how irresistibly 
catching yawning is. It is said to have frequently hap¬ 
pened ill crowded churches and other large assemblages, 
that when a female has been suddenly seized with 
hysterics, others have been quickly atfected in the same 
way; and there are many instances of the same kind 
in schools, when girls, from witnessing a sclionlfuHow 
under an attack, have hecii suddenly seized with the 
same disorder. Tliero are accounts on rccoril of the 
spreail of disorders which were neither contagious nor 
infectious, so tliat it would appear that the same state 
of the nerves which ]ircvails in the sympathy that 
prompts imitation must exist in these strange affections. 

_ It apiiears evident that any deviation in the alfbc- 
tions from their natural course is productive of evil, and 
we may perceive that it is remarkably so with regard 
to sympathy; and yet thungh liable to sucli strange 
and fatal eccentricities, we feel that this quality is 
absolutely essential to our wellbeing. So necessary did 
some physicians consider it towards effecting a cure, 
that they held an opinion that both physieian and 
patient should have faith in the prescribed remedy, to 
insure its success. However questionable this assertion 
may be deemed, the necessity of finding some one to 
sympathise w ith our feelings is felt in all the concerns 
of life, from the most important event, to the most 
trifling amusement. The being cut oft' from this is 
perhaps what renders solitary eonfinenicnt the most 
unendurable of punishments. It is remarkable how 
those who arc deprived of their accustomed intercourse 
witii their fcUnw-crcatures, will endeavour to substi¬ 
tute something to satisfy their craving for sympathy: 
tliey learn to treat one of the lower creatures as a 
friend who can participate in their feelings. Many 
have opened tlieir hearts to the winds and the woods. 

VVe kilfcw a foreigner who did not understand English 
wlien first he arrived here, and could meet with no 
one who understood his native language; he after¬ 
wards described most vividly the uneasy state of his 
mind, wliicli only found relief w’hen ho addressed the 
trees in his own language; and he would stay among 
tiiem discoursing to them for hours together. The \ 
case of I’liebe llascll is remarkable: she wds fur years i 
disguised as a e.omnion sildier; but she felt such a 
forcible impulse to repose a confldenee, that she im- 
IKirted her secret to a hole which she dug in tiic 
ground. When Kir Joshua Reynolds hud nearly lo^ his 
sight, he made a pet of a little bird; and when apart 
from society, and no longer able to occupy himself with 
his painting, he would walk about his apartment with 
his little conipaniun perched upon liis hand, to whom 
he chatted as if it could understand all that he said. 

In this hurried view of sympathy, wc have felt more 
than once that, were we inclined to speculate upon a 
subject beyond our reach, wc might indulge in the anti¬ 
cipation of tile more vivid development of this won¬ 
derful characteristic, as being a probable means of in¬ 
creased haxipiness and delight. 


rOEMS BY A MECIIANia* 

It is ill our day no special wonder to And men devoting 
the moments they can snatch from the daily routine of 
manual labour to iuteliectual studies or enjoyments. | 
But instances of this kind are not yet so eotumon that ' 
we can afford to pass them by without.notice; and at i 
the present moment jve are admonished by the date of 
a ii^ volume before ns that we hare uegleeted one of 


s' Poscns and Bong*. Srotoh and BngUSh. By Alexander Mac- 
laeta. Bdlnburgb: Tuit. 
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the moat urgent dutiei of the periodical press. The 
'Poems and Bongs’ that clrim our tardy attention arc 
In some instances not merely refined in sentiment, bat 
exhibit throughout an easy ricgance of composition 
which is rarely found in works of the class. In two or 
three of the pieces tliero is the strength, rudeness, 
roughness, nay, vulgarity if you will, which many sup¬ 
pose to be tim ^T^ng characteristic of the mind of a 
workman ; but in the external mechanism even of these 
there is a deliraicy almost amounting to fastidiousness, 
not always found in the productions of the idle and the 
educated. 

Neither in sentiment nor versification does the follow¬ 
ing little poem bear any mark of a handicraft employ¬ 
ment 

TITF, KVII, k’e. 

An evil 0*0 hiitli looUM on Iheo, 

My p«ir woo tbiiig, at last; 

Tlia Kcht hnh left thy gUnoe o* gleo, 

Thy frame is fading fast. 

Wha'i^ frion'e, wha'a faes» In thib cauld warkl 
lt*a e*on riolit ill to Icam; 

^ But an CTil o'o hath lookM oa thbOj 

My bonnic, bounle bairn! 

Your tender bulk I hnppit warm, 

Wi* a’ amiLlkor’s caro, 

1 thought noc htimsin heart could harm 
A thing BOO guid an* feir; 

An* ye got nyo my blesRing when 
J toiled your bread t<t earn; 

But an evil 6*e hath look’d on tlicc, 

My bonnio, bonnic bairn! 

The bloom upon thy bonniu face, 

Tho simlicht o' thy BinilefB*- 
llow glad they made ilk eerie place, 
flow diort the liingsomc jniles J j 

For Bin* I left my minnie’B cot. 

Beside the Brig o* Karu, 

Oh ours has been u chriiuercd lot. 

My bonnie, bonnic bairn 1 | 

* ] can forgi’e my Tin l.her’ii pride, ^ 

Wh» dravc me fr.ie iny baiuo; 

X can forgi'e rny Histcr’B npitc— 

Her bvort maun bear itf* bliniiti; 

I can forgi'e iny brither*8 bold 
And haughty heart o* aim. 

But no the e'e that withers thee, 

My bonnie, bonniu bairn! 

I ken that deep in ac black breast 
XsiCB hate to t)ie<« luul me; 

1 ken wha bribed tlie liemlB that 
Thy father to tho sea : 

• Bnt hush'he'll bfM>ii be back again 
Wr faithfu’ heart, 1 learn, 

To drive fra thoo the evil e'e. 

My bonnie, bonnfo baini! 

I We can afford only one other specimen; but we 
I ' think it enough in itself to justify the praise we have 
I bestowed upon this small unpretending volume. 

I KKK A FAIR WEK FtOWEB, 

1 ken s fair wco flower that lilooins 
Far douii in ,on dei-p dell; 

1 ken its honu., its bonny hnnto. 

But where, troth I'll no tell: 

When rinss tho ehepherd'e o'coing horn, I 

Oft finds that soothing hour 
Stars bt tho sky, dew on tho earth, ^ 

; And tne beside my Flower. 

V'. . 

, It Is not ftom tho tints o' day 
My gentle Flower rooeives 
' ; Its fairest hiie, nor does tho sun 

^ . Call fiwth Its Mushing Usut'ci : 

V In seorecy it bloems, where Love 

' • . Delights to strew his bower, 

' ‘ ■ Where many an vnsoen spirit smites *■ 

’ ■ ■■ lipon my happy Flower. 


Ah I weel ye guess that Fancy givoa 
This living gem o' mine 
A fomate form, a’ loveliness, 

A soul In't a’ dtvlno— 

A glorious e’o that tows beneath 
A fringe o' midnight hue; 

Twa yielding lips wl* Love's oln sweets 
Aye melting kindly through I . 

'Tie a' the wealth that I am worth, 

•Tls a' my praise and pride, 

And fast tlie hours flee over mo 
When wooing by its side j 
Or looking on its bonny breast, 
flu innocently fair. 

To BOD tbe pnrlty and iicacc. 

And love that’s growing there. 

Wi' Kiftost words I woo my Flower; 

* But wi’ a stronger arm 

I shield each goiitlo opening bud 
Fi~u« every nitbless harm. 

Tlie wretch that would wl* serpent wilo 
Betray my Flower so fair. 

May he live wiihout a ohcering friend. 
And die wltliout a prayer I 


A VOICK PUOM LOUISIANA. 

Iiv the course of oiir literary labours, now extending 
over a period of sixteen years, it lias ever been our 
object to avoid as far as possiblu all speculative matters 
on u Inch large sections of people difl'er; and that not 
only ns respects our own country, but other quarters 
into wliicli our sliccts may happen to travel Some 
persons may tiiink it was wrong to moke this conipro- 
inisp, as it might be termed; but entertaining a strung 
opinion as to its necessity for insuring success in our 
peculiar course, it tens made, and the engagement has 
ever been carefully adliered to. One consequence of this 
forbcaruncc lias liccn the diffusion of our publications 
very far beyond the limits of Scotland or England. In 
Nortli America, and moresparticnlarly since tlie lower¬ 
ing of tbe import duty on books to ten per cent, ad 
valorem, tbe circifiatioii of the works in question has 
l>ccn very considerable. Prom Boston, Massachusets, 
many thousands of onr cheap sheets and volumes arc 
now disseminated, as from a centre, over the northern 
portion of the Union and Canada. Latterly, they have 
found tiicir way into lamisiana and other soutlicrn 
states. There, however, fur the first time, are they now 
stopped, and their local distributors so terrified, as to lie 
oliligeil to withdraw n portion of them from circulation, 
lleneeforth onr winged sheets, like birds of ill omen, 
arc to be (taged at New Orleans ; it is not likely 
tiiat they will in future get even that distance, but 
lie shot down in tlio attempt to cross the Carolinas. 
This curious fart has reached us through the American 
papers, and calls to be explained to our readers as 
sometliing beyond a juke. 

Avoiding, as h.as been said, topics on which there 
exists a marked and natural difference of sentiment, we 
have never cunsiderlid that the jirinciple that every man 
has an inherent ami indefeanhle projierty in himself, ought 
to bo approached witli the same reluctance. Slavery 
in all its forms, without regard to colour of skin, we 
have not hesitated on all proper occasions to describe 
as a heinous transgression of the law of Qod, and u 
trampling upon the rights^ man. This it is which, in 
connection with our publications, has provoked the Ims- 
tility of the south. A truth univeririly acknowledged 
by the humane and rational to be altogetner beyond con¬ 
troversy, is nevertheless controversial in certain parts of 
America; or, more correctly speaking, is esteereed so 
dangerous, ns to he entirely exriuded from discussion. 
Tbe article immediately ooiicerued in causing the. com¬ 
motion now referred to, is an account iff Slavery in 
America,'forming the twenty-seventh number of‘Cham¬ 
bers's Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts;’ 
a work lately completed In tweuty viffumes, which, 
independently of this unfortunate btoehure, has been 
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favourably received and gpokcn of by the reading 
world beyond the Atlantic. Tlie account, which was 
drawn up with much care from the writings of respect¬ 
able travellers^ ana which embodies no violent senti¬ 
ment—being, in flict, what would be termed by many 
too moderate a view of American slavery and its conse¬ 
quences—is amusingly enough ascribed to the ‘ Aboli¬ 
tionists,’ and is said to abonud in falsehoods, although 
where or what these are, it lias not been found conve¬ 
nient to mention. To tliose who are in the habit of 
looking upon slavery as a thing for which no lioncst 
man could offer one syllable of excuse,^ tbe following 
extracts from ‘ Le Courier de la Louisiane’ (May 19 
and 23), a newspaper published in French and English 
at New Orleans, and purporting to he the ‘ official paper 
of the United States, state of Louisiana, first munici¬ 
pality,’ will probably he read witli some degreg of 
surprise:— 

‘ JLOOK OUT, CITIZENS OF TUB SOUTH. 

< The Abolitionists have a variety of ways and means 
for circulating their doctrines, even down lierc in lliis 
remote part of tlie Union. They have hook-hawkers at 
work, who go from door to door offering literary works 
for sale with titles from whicli no one would suspect 
that the works themselves are tinctured with negro 
principles. We have seen a work in several volumes, 
beautifully printed and hound, which has been exten- 
! sively spread over the Southern States in the mode wc 
I have indicated; and yet a considerable portion of one 
I of the volumes is occupied witli the grossest falsehoods 
and misrepresentations respecting negro slavery in the 
South. Not only have the publishers resorted to false 
accounts of tlio manner in which our sUivcs are treated, 
but they have got up engravings in tlie hook, convej'- 
I ing notions of the life led by our slaves, of the most 
I repulsive .md falsest nature. 

' ‘ This work, so far from deserving the patronage of 

! southern people, ought to be kicked into mud holes, 

, { or sent to kindle fires under the sugar kettles, 
li ‘111 order that every'one )!iay know this work when 
I it comes in hi.s way, wc give the tillp at full Icngtli: 
i *■ Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Untertaining 
Tracts,” rcpuhlishcd at Boston. It comprises several 
volumes, .as wo observed above, and is handsomely 
printed and bound : /i»ae iu carelo—hie tiiyer est,’ 

I ‘ CUAMnEBS’s S1TRCEU.ANY. 

{ ‘ On Friday last we noticfal tlie sale of tliis book in the 

{ South, and cautioned our fellow-citizens against it, as 
I containing an article relative to “ Slavery in America" 

: most unjust and injurious to tlie Southern Stabs. 

I This article is in the third volume of the work, and 

i it deserves the cliaraetcr which we gave it. It is indcuil 
i a revolting, distorted, and false picture of tlie treatment 
to whicli daves, as well as free people of colour, are 
subjected in tins country; and under the impression, 
as wo were, that it was hawked from door to door for 
sale, wc were quite right in speaking of it as w# did. 
But wc feel great satisfaction in stating that Mr Josiah 
Adams, the agent for the Boston publishers, c.illed 

UMR UB and stated that as soon as he discovered the 

obnoxious article to which we alluded, be stopped Uie 
circulation of tbe book, and deposited in a box all the 
■ co^s he had on hand with tbe intention of returning 
them to the publishers. He also stated that he went 
to the few persons who purchased the work, and asked 
permission to cut out that part of it which had given 
offence. Mr Josiah Adams is a worthy, high-minded 
gentteman, who abhors the doctrines and practices of 
the AboBtionists, and would undergo any loss of pro¬ 
perty, or sustain any privation, rather than be instm- 
mcntal in promoting their views. He informs us also 
that th&BdSton pubushera are far from being tinctured 
with Abolition principles. In correcting the im]^SBion 
which our notice of this work may have made upon 
the puUic mind, we conceive that we are doing an act 
*whi^ is dii^ to one who is perfectly innocent iff all 


intention to become a tool of tlie Abolitlan gong, and 
who in reality holds them in as much omufii as we 
ourselves do! ’ 

All this is very bad, but in it* very badness there 1* 
a drollery. How wc ifity, and yet cannot help laughing 
at, poor Josiah Adams | b'rightGued out of his senses at 
having sold a book ‘ tinctured with negro principles,’ 
like a judicious bibliopole, he hurries away to ^e pur- 
chasers of tho volume, and begs they will permit liim 
to cut out tile obnoxious article! Then hew thankfhl 
he is to thrust the whole mass of delinquency into a 
chest under look and key 1 And lastly, how lie posts 
off to explain everything to the editor (if tlie ‘ Courier,’, 
nnd hesoceh liis mightiness to set him right in the eyes 
of the liOuisianian w'orldl Ho abhors tlie.doclrincs of 
the Abolitionists; would acorn to bo a tool of the gang j 
would undergo any loss of propfirty, or sustain any pri¬ 
vation, rather tlmii lie instrumental in promoting their 
views! Good .fosiah Adams; slavery-tolerating, free- 
doin-hating, imiocent, kind, dear Josiah Adaiiui, we 
hopii that your explanations hare been iiululgentiy 
received liy a discerning public; and that under that 
paragon of constitutions in which all men are declared 
to he ‘ born equal,’ you liavc lieeii neither wiiippcd, nor 
tar-aiid-featluTcd, nor lioutcd out of society, but are 
going on selling books ns usual, happy to liave got rid 
of wliat threatened to bring you within an inch of 
destruction ! 

Talk of a censorship of the press! Has any of the old 
Kuro])oaii govcrmnciits ever been more tinscrujiulous 
in suppressing wliat was nnplcasing to it in literature, 
than tile press of Louisiana lias been on the present 
oeca.sioii? Talk of tlio obno.Yious article containing 
falsclioods! Diws it enihrace iinytliirig more severe 
tliaii the following advertncmciit, wiiieh occurs iu tlie 
newspaper that attacks it ? 

‘ SUCCESSION OF JO.SEl'UINK FBAKELINE EEEVTAS, 
DECEAKKD. 

‘ Second District Court of New Orleans.—By virtua 
of, and in ohrdieiicc t(s an order of sale, dated May 19, 

1 H4S, and to me directed by the Honourable the Siiecond 
Districts Court of New Orleans, in the above-entitled 
mattci', I will proceed to sell n.t public auction, iu the 
Rotunda of tlic (hty Excliaiige, rit Louis Street, be¬ 
tween Cliartres and Royal Streets, on Friday, .Juno 2.9, 
18 - 16 , at twelve o’clock, a.m., for account of said succes¬ 
sion, the following named slaves, viz. 

‘ Susan, aged about twciity-five. years, with her two 
children, named Joseph, aged about three years, and an 
infant girl aged six munllis. 

‘Anil Ann, aged about twenty-six years, with her 
three cliildren, named Mary, aged upwards of ten 
years; Susan, aged about five years; and on io/ant 
girl .aged about sixteen months. 

‘ Terms.— For the slave Ann and her children, cash; 
and for the slave Susan and her children, one year’s 
credit, fur approved endorsed notes, secured by mort¬ 
gage on said slaves until final payment. 

John L Lewis, 
tSIieriff of the PaTvsh of Orleans.’ 

To ourselves, commercially and otherwise, the denun- 
ciiitions of the Louisianian press are matter of extreme 
indifference. Writing fur no party, mid witli a bound¬ 
less reliance on the cfilcacy of Tbuth, Justice, and 
Mercv, wc do not fear being able to find an audience 
sufficiently wide for all our reasonable desires. 


USE OF THE HOUSE-FLY IN TEACHINO. 

An entomologist of high reputatiou sends us a brief com¬ 
mentary on a passage in ‘ Uints to Sohool Trainem,' of the 
Glasgow Normal Training Semmary, written by Mr Stow, 
its intcUigont dircotoilf ‘I was glad,’ says our friend, ‘to 
observe so striking an instance of the superiority of Mr 
Stew's plan of tmimng over that of merely teaching, in 
impartiag to a child a thorough knowledgo ot the aut^ect 
brougbtm'fbro him, because it so strongly confirms the 
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. opiaioDH I have long held aa to the best way of teaching 
tMtttral history in schools. 1 Imvo often said tliat if I wore 
a schoolmaster, my first lecture to the boys should bo on 
the common house-fly, and my exordium, “ Now, boys, all 
of yon run up that wall, and perch yourselves on the oeil- 
iiig, backs downwards, and stay there till 1 tell you to come 
down,” Tills, besides ronidug their attention, would of 
cniiiHC excite a laugh, and then would come the question, 
“ But why can’t you run nji a wall as well as a fly can, 
and, like it, remain on the ceiling?” Some sharp lad (if 
allowed, as they ought to be, to intenruiit the lecture every 
minute with their queries) would probably answer, “ Be¬ 
cause flics are mucii liijhler than Iiuys; ” and then would 
follow proofs by actual e.\i>eriuieDt,_ tliat bodies much 
lighter than flies eaniict remain against a wall, or on a 
Ceiling, because prevented by tlie laws of gravitation 
(which should be very generally e.xjilained if they had 
not been before), iiuless ooiinteraetcd by some vital jiower 
of adliesion; and an explanation, liy means of a micr(ffico]')o, 
of the various theories jiroisised lor solving this dillieiiit 
and not yet tiioiouglils-uiidorstood probleiii, eoneludiiig 
this part of the leeturo by referring to tliis as a striking 
iiustaneu wliat maia-els yet remain unexplained in tlie 
economy of the coinmiuiesl insects, and of the licuiitifiil 
provisions of tbo i'’aHier of all for tlieiv wellbeing and 
.oiijoyroent. You will perceive that tiiis very small fr.'ielion 
of the history of tlie housc-fl}’, tlins treated on the (llas- 
gow plan of “ training " tlie pniiil to sec nil the diflieuliies 
of the question, and helping liim to wjire tlieiii, would 
ocenpy a full hour or more ; liut liow iiiflnitely more solid 
and extensive would be the knowledge thus imparted ! In 
fact the common house-fly, on this plan, might lie made 
the peg on which to liiuig tlie whole oiilliiio of entoino- 
logicai science, and fur more efleotu.-illy tiniii by any dry 
regular abstract, sucli as is iisinilly given.' I 


llio following observations on tlic use of ioiinoeo are 
iVom an Ipswich teiiiperaiieu tnaet:—‘Dost tlioii smoke. 
Bill’ said a tall, lean, sicKly-looking youili to a line, ro¬ 
bust, bealthy-luoking lad the other day, as they jiasscd me 
in the street ; while at the sauic time a cloud of tobneeo 
smoke came directly in niy f.iee, whieh made me wisii most 
heartily tliat Bill did not smoke. 1 need not say linw glad 
I was to liear the rosy-Ioohiiig lad say, ‘ No, I don’t.’ .lust 
as tins conversation took place, two daadiing yoniig men 
IKisBod me smoking cigars, the one about serenti'en, tlic 
other aliout ciglitccn years of age. 'J'urning my footstc]>s 
Iiomcward, I could nut help pondering on tliis almost imi- 
versai ])raetico of smoking, pursued .alike by old and young, 
and ever and anon some of tlie fdocs of my neigliboiirs I 
and acquaintances would present tlicmseives to my rerol- 
lection, and Tipver was I more surprised to find, on reflec¬ 
tion, Itow closely were linked togetiier great smokers and 
poverty—great smokers and luillid looks—griait smokers 
and want of cloanliness. I took down my eyelo[itcdin, and 
looked for tlie word ‘ tolmeco.’ ‘ Toliacco,' says liio cotn- 
{dlorof the book, ‘ contains an oil of a ]inisonouH qnalit}', 
which 1* used in some countries to destroy snakes, l>y put¬ 
ting a little on the tongue ; on rneciving it, tlic sn,ake is 
seised with eonmisiuns, coils itsdf U)i, and dies ; and wliat 
is very singular, becomes almost ns slilF and bard as if it 
was dried in the snii.’ ‘ I have lieen,’ says a very cini- 
nent medical writer, * now twenty-three years in exietisivc 
practice, and 1 never observed so many pallid faces .'iiid so 
many marks of declining health, nor liavc ever known so 
many hectical habits and consumptive alFeotions as of late 
years ; and I trace this akirmibg inroad on yonng consti¬ 
tutions Friucijiaily to the l>cm;cions system of smoking 
cigars. , 1 am entirely nonvinced tliat smoking and clicwiiig 
tobacco injure ultimatRly tlio hearing, smell, taste, and 
teeth. The pmctico of smoking is prmluctlvc of indolenee; 
it opens the pores of tlic head, tlimat, neck, and clicsl, and 
then going into tho cold, your pores arc sndiWnly closed— 
honee arise disorders of tlie liead, throat, and lungs.’ Mr 
Curtis, in hia observations on licallli, says, * Xlic excessive 
IMB of toliacco, in whatever shape it is taken, heats the 
h^itOd, hurts digestion, wastes the fluids, and relaxes tho 
, iletTeB. A patient of mine, who used to bo.ast of the imm- 
Otoigara be could smoke in a day, produced ptyaiism 
or sollvation by ids follyand' had Ifo not nbandoned the 
jmetioc, he would have lived bat a very short time.’ 
Snuff is h^hly injurious to aixipleotio persons, and thoso 
labpvBng npder deafoogs and other d'lseasus of the head - 
eotisamptive—totliuso afflicted with internal ideeis, 


or subject to spitting of blood. It is an uncleanly habit; it 
vitiates the organ Si smell; taints tho breath; weakens 
the sight, by withdrawing the hnmo^ from' the eyes; 
impairs tho bciiho of hearing; Tendet#broatlung difficult; 
depraves tlie appetite; and, if takenjjn abundanoe, gets 


depraves tlie appetite; ana, il takenjjn anunaanoe, gets 
into the stomach, and iqjures in a high degree the organs 
of digestion. 

‘ BOlUNG down’ in AVSTBAUA. . 

In addition to tho demand fur colonial consamption, 
and for salting, n new market for the suiqilus stock has 
been found wltliin flic lost few years, by the discovery of 
tlic process of ‘ boiling down,’ or converting the whole 
carcase into tallow. Ho who first pnt this plan Into ope¬ 
ration deserved the thanks of all the rolouists; for had not 
this method, or some uqni valent to it, licen invented, cattle 
and sheep imist soon have liecomc almost iinsa'oable, as 
the suiqily had so greatly cxcccilod the demand, whereas 
now'a thoiigli the colonial market should bo orcretocked, 
tlie imimai, whether sheep or ox, is at least worlh ,ls hide 
and tallow for exiiortation. ‘ Boilhig down’ is a very 
simple and rajud process. The whole carcase, having been 
out up into pieces, arid tiirown into large east-iron pans, 
each ca]>able of eontaining several liullocks, in boiled to 
rags, during wbieli oporation the fat is skimmed off, until 
no more rises to the surface. 'Hio boiled meat is ilieu 
taken out of the jians, and after liaving been s<)ncrzcd in a 
wooden press, wliieh forces out the remaining particles of 
tidlow, it is either thrown away, or used os food for jiigs, 
vast numbers of wliieli are sometimes kept in this maimer 
in tlie neiglibourliuod of a boiling establishmont. The pro- 
jirietors of these jiliiees will eitlicr iioil down the settler’s 
bliee]) and cattle nt so much jier bead, or purchase tbcni 
wholly li-oiii liiiii in the first instance, and convert them 
into tallow at tlirir own risk. I'iic value of an animal for 
tliis imrpose depends of eonrso entirely on bis condition, 
and usually varies from libs, to L.fl, I0s.-~ytas/i Life in 
Axistrulia. 

h.tVlNG OP Fl'KL IN GAE-WOIIKS. 

At tlie last meeting of the lioyal .Scotlisb Society of 
Arts, Mr AV. Kemp staled that he liad mado a valuable 
discovery in economising fuel at flalasliicis gas-works. 
Where coal-liir is Iiiimcd, it lias an injurious effert on the 
fimiaec bars nnd retorts, the greatest annoyance arising 
from the i-npid clinkering up of tlic furnace bars, to remove 
wliieli tile firemen liad frequently to liirow water into the 
furnace, whieh caused tile miiid destruction of the liars. 
To prevent tliis, the idea occain'cd to Mr Kemp of using 
tlic exliaiistcd tan-bark of the tan-works, which iuid the 
desired effect. The force-pump for injecting tlie tar into 
the furnace was next thrown aside, as it was found that 
tlic dry bark absorbed tar equal toils prodnetiou at Hie 
works. His methnd is as follows:—Tho burk is dried, iiiid 
mixed with the coke of the gas-coal, bulk for bulk ; a 
pailful of t,-ir is thrown upon it, not quite so mucli as it 
uill absorb, and it is tlien turned over, 'ilie mixture bums 
witii a fine clear flame, attended with less smoke tiinn 
foimrriy ; the fumaco bars, by remaining unclinkered, 
admit tlie oxygen freely for the combustion of the fuel. 
Where tan-bark cannot be hiul, pent moss, loose and dry, 
makes a giaid siibslitiitc. Mr Kemp stated tliat in one 
year L.1 ■Jti was saved in fnniaco coal, — I’lmrmafeutical 


THE FKKNCII llEA OLUTIONS. 

W. AMI R. (.'n.isiiiBRs mpeetfulty announce that a Hisroav or 
TUB VauNCH Bavoi.iTTioae, which has been preparing for them 
during tho lost two years, is at length put to press, and wltt fo|ih> 
witli appear. Originally, it was intended to confine the work to 
a history of tho deoply-interesting period from 1789 till the foil of' 
Napoleon in ISlfi; hut reoent events have rendered it dnirable'to 
extend tho narratlvo to 184(1; and tbereforo, Iioaidea an aooouiit of 
the First Kevolativn, the Consulate, the Bniplre, the Restamiloii, 
tho Ilovolution of KTK), and the Reign of Loiils-PhUlpiie, ft trill 
incindc an ample notloo of the lato exelting scones—the whdB' 
drawn from original sonrecs, and presented in a c o mpttoitttlYB 
and pnpniar form. The work, to onngitt of Tbne Vclumas post 
Rvo., will 1)0 issned in portions convenient for pulyllMSCs. 

Pnhlished hy AN. & 11. Chambsks, High Street. jEdlohsirgh. Also 
sold hy D. CuAMaans, 98 Milter Street, Auiiigow; W. 8. Osh, 
347 Htraad, London; and 3. M'ObAeaAit, SI 0*01101 Street, , 
Ruhlia.—Filnted by AV. and R. CnAMoagO', tBdpihttigh. 
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PIIOGBESSIVENUSS. 

We once heard an eiteemcd friend declare that if any¬ 
thing more than another had enabled him to present a 
respectable front to society, it was his being always in 
a progressive state. He liad never been at a staud-still 
in his course of life; much leas had he ever gone back, 
lie had been, on the contrary, so constantly moving 
onward, that no year found him precisely the same in 
any kind of attainments, those of fortune included, that 
he had been in another. Thus the priiltiiplo of hope 
was ever kept alive within him, making all present 
sacrifices light, and all immediate indulgcmccs indif¬ 
ferent. Ho was never in danger of being too easily 
satisfied with himself or other things; he had been kept 
active and cheerful aU along. In fact, progressivcucss 
had produced in him all the difference that there is 
between the stagsant pool and the lake having an 
outlet: it had been the prime element of his mural 
health. 

There should be nothing surfyising in this. All that 
wo see of nature displays the principle of Progress— 
from the formation of a planet, to the dbvclupment of a 
flower. Our physical being, from the cradle upward, 
is evermore a progress; it is a progress which we hoiie 
fur in tlie life beyond life. It is only, then, to be 
expected that progress, as regards the montle of the 
individual, beiug in accordance with this great law of 
nature, should involve in it some powerful virtue or 
efficacy for good. Yet it is somewhat strange that you 
may read a whole library of treatises uu human nature, 
without finding a word on this subject. 

TIio same rule presides over the histories of nations. 
We turn with pfty from the stereotyped nations of the 
East, to contemplate the progressive states of the West. 
We view with the same relative feelings the slow- 
moving England of the fifteenth, and the rapid-moving 
England of the nineteenth centuries. Take the liveliest 
people on earth, and place them under tlic cold shade 
of such a rule as tliat of Austria lately was, by which 
progress is forbidden—their spirit dies within them, 
and ibt ages there is nothing but commonplace life, 
folfijUng merely the conditions of rising, eating, and 
sleeffing. Bestore this people to a progressive system, 
and their energies quickly come to very different results. 
We are aneustemed to regard the decline of the Bomaii 
Empire as a consequence of tiie dissolution of all the 
virtues which hi^ marked the period of the Bepublic; 
but whence this diisointion of virtues? May it not 
have proceeded very tnttc:]| flrom the cessation of pro¬ 
gress in tlie Boman greatness? They bad conquered 
all that was within reach. The salutary strain on the 
national fimlties under which this had been done, was 
copsequently relaxed. Having no longer anything to 
make an effbrt for, any olgect fbr hope, they turned to 


seek excitcn)eot in indulgence; and lienee tbeir lament¬ 
able falling oft; and final ruin. .Much worse hypotheses 
have ere now, we think, experienced favour. 

It might not be difficult to show that in the society 
which wc sec lu-ound ns, the estimable qualities bear some 
proportion to the temptations which exist, within and 
witliout, to progress. Wc arc all familiar witli the fact, 
that a young man with moderate advantages for suc» 
cess in the world, is more likely to prove a good citi/cn 
than lie who enters on his career with large fortune. 
In the former case there arc all possible external provo¬ 
catives to progress ; in the latter none. If the endowed 
youth does wdl, it must be under the rare eliancc of his 
having an internal spring of activity which sends him 
onward in search of higlier cujoyiiicnts tlian he starts 
with. The more general case is, that, having no motive 
for exertion, he gives his soul to ease and indulgence, 
makes no progress, and is nobody. AVheiicc the strange 
alternation of prosperity and goodness in the genera¬ 
tions of a family, if it be not from the one being poverty- 
tempted to progress, Die next endowed for idleness and 
extravagance, and the next, again, set on by indigence 
to iiidustjy and virtue once more? It has been re¬ 
marked that the greatest virtues reside at some dis¬ 
tance from both extremes of society. This may well 
be. With the born rich progress is out of the question, 
for they possess all which other men find a virtue in 
seeking. The excessively poor have no hope of making 
themselves otherwise, and therefore never attempt pro¬ 
gress. lint among the middle dasses, temptation to 
progress is the common case. All arc struggling; to 
attain some point which they think important to hap¬ 
piness ; and they find happiness, and develop virtue, ^ ; 
the effort alone, whatever they may discover in the 
object when ultimately attained. Amongst these classes, 
salaried officials are necessarily condemned to less lively 
hopes of advancement than those wlio have the entire 
charge of their own fate. Among the former tlicre is 
much steady worth and constancy, but the others are 
tlie men for demonstrating the active virtues. The 
isdependent commercial man who has come tc a stand¬ 
still will be found, too, a very different man from the 
one who, though absolutely less wcaltliy, is going on in 
a constant progress. * 

One grand cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
labouring classes in this country is tlieir beiug so little 
progressive. The contrast between a poor shopkeeper, 
malting every minute of his time, and every saving he 
can effect, tell on his permanent prosperity, and'ah ar¬ 
tisan, of equal power of gain, idling and ffisiipaiiag all 
above a certain amountgif working time and a certain 
amount of earnings, is extremely striking. The one 
seems to be under a magnetic attraction tawardo pros¬ 
perity and an attendant decency ; the other* under a 
repulsion with respect to thd same' things—a reipalsion 
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vrhich only a select portion of the clagg een overcome. Yet 
the liiliouring classes have nearly, if not fttUy, as good 
means and opportunities of advancement as the middle 
classes, if they only would allow tliemselves to see it. 
Many do indeed advance, and thus prove the truth of 
the rule as applicable to oU. It is n false class opinion 
or feeling which seems to be ^mainly instrumental in 
keeping them down—something very much equivalent 
to the Irishman’s cry, ‘ I will fall, and nobody shall help 
me.’ They think themselves kept down by the other 
classes, and therefuru n-main down. Antipathetic to 
those other cliisses, and thus forbidding themBclves the 
just ambition of rising to be of them; ever banding 
among thomselvcit, and thus iiecessifatiiig a sort of equa¬ 
lity of condition, they may be said, ns a body, to have 
taken a stand-still position. What is required to give 
them the same chum-t! with the other portions of the 
industrious multitude is soiiK-thing very diflercrit from 
conihination—it is competition, as to which among them, 
by the greatest cxerl ion and skill, shall merit the great¬ 
est rewards, and by his foresight and self-denial, shall 
live not merely the most docent, but the most rlfgunt 
life. They must consent to be severallv progressive, as 
the middle riasses are. They must learn to be not ton 
easily eonteut, and to look beyond the ytassing dav. If 
the trading i>eoplc had no idea licyoiid living from hand 
to nioutli, coming into family cares m early youth, and 
struggling on thnnigU life in mean homes, witlinut 
any taste of eomforts, they would quickly get into 
as unsatisfactory a staU-. liiit they clioosc to ho jiro- 
gressive instead; and hence the difference of their con¬ 
dition. 

It would ho well for every one who has the least in¬ 
fluence over the fate of a fellow-creature to seek to make 
him, as far ns jiossihle, a progressive liciog. There is 
no person to whom the principle is denied in some form 
or other. If the yonng man of fortune has no need to 
struggle, IIS his father perluips did, for wealth, let him 
set up some other good ambition licfore him--agricul¬ 
tural improvement, if he possesses land; in other cases, 
the dignities of tlie eommureial world or of general so¬ 
ciety. If the successful poet has exhausted .worlds, let 
him imagine new. Isit everybody have something to 
•train towards, iomethiiig to make liiin progressive. It 
is the true way to hapjiiiicss, because it is the source of 
nearly all goodness. 

drive through the middle of the island to the opposite 
coast, we shall find ourselves, after getting over much 
indiiicd ground, at an opening betsseen the ^vms, and 
standing at a considerable height above the sea. The 
downs, through a depression in whieli wo arc about to 
descend, form here a line five or six miles in length, and 
seem like a huge embankment thrown up to prevent 
the cncroacliing of the ocean. liefofri placing our foot 
on the ‘ yellow sand,’ however, a narrow strip of land is 
seen to intervene, several hundred feet below, and this 
is the Undercliff. Having obtained access to it by a 
steep winding road, we stand upon a picfc of ground 
exhibiting great irregularity of surface, varying in width 
from the third of a mile to a mile, and liaving a length 
corresponding of course with that of the range of down 
above. It is raised, like a terrace, fifty nr a hundred 
feet above the sea, with a bare and abrupt face in that 
direction, hut carpeted with grass to the very edge. 
Though I have likened this strip of land to a terrace, it 
must not be supposed that for its entire length it is on 
a uniform level, and in a straight line, like a garden 
walk. Far from that: it is continually niouldi'd into 
rounded tirea.<ils, wliie-h are separated by broad clmimcl.-). 
and have been partly demolished by the attacks of 
winds and waves. At spots it is subdivided into cres¬ 
cent and bow-sliapcd terraces, with an aspect towards 
the sea. Now and then it pushes forward promontories, 
like the angles of an external fortification, and head¬ 
lands are tilted upwards, like the necks of Tearing 
horses—a simile not unnatural or exaggerated to those 
who have seen the spot; for T have always lieeii rc- 
ininde.<], when I have stood in those positions from which 

I was able to look along a file of hea^atids, of the horses 
represented on the friezes of ancient temples, as thrown 
into various attitudes by the cxidtemcnt of the moment. 

At some places the terrace wall has l;|en broktqi through, 
and by most of the openings the margin of the water 
may be rcacbod, down an easy slope called a cove. 

How if we take our stand upon the point of a battle¬ 
ment (following up the. idea of a terracx:), wc look, on 
one Inind, upon the open sea sending its rollers to the 
base; on the dther, and at a short distance upon the' 
down over which we weru brought, to the UndcrelilT. 

VVe perceive that tlie faeis of the latter is in some 
places covered with a fine short herbage, scarred here 
and there by the elements, and showing the light- < 
coloured earth beneath; in others, supported by long ■ 
buttresses of sandstone, the front of which, under tlie j 
action of the weather, has been worn into horizontal ! 
and parallel grooves, imitating tiio courses of stone in . 
a wall. A narrow path runs along the edge of this 1 
upper tier of cliffs, and commands cliarming views of | 
tlie country'beneath, the whole of which is notliing ! 
more than gigantic landslips, the ruius of rocks fallen j 
from above, and covered again with vegetable mould. 
The natural order of the strata has in many places been 
completely reversed, and the greatest confusion prevails 
amongst the dislodged masses. It is curious to observe 
the natural tendency of the earths, fnrming the creta¬ 
ceous group of deposits, to mould themselves into out¬ 
lines of a graceful flow. A spot which, at a compara¬ 
tively recent jieriod, was but a rude heap of debris, 
presents to the eye, under a tUin coating of earth, the 
most beautiful curves, that softly swell into kuc^ and 
heights of various height and position.' Looking down 
from an elevated station, such as the cliff pat^ Rie 
ground seems padded underneath with •ome' sdft sub¬ 
stance. The last extensive landslip took place in 1Y99. 
when hundreds of acres were strewn with wre^ The 
cliff stiH continues to give way here and dis¬ 

charging every winter splinters of a few tons into the 
fields below. • ■ 

The interval between the down aiul the sea is cha¬ 
racterised by <r curious inequality o# surface; and it 
is surprising tq find, within ltm& so narrow, such a 
number of walks, and such a variety of scene. Most 
persona will stiff give the prefrrence. In point of beaqty, 
to Bouchurcb, notwithstanding that the number of now 

TUB UNDKRCLll-'l', ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Thb const of the Tsle of Wight has been celebrated 
from an early periwl for the beauty of its scenery, and 
it it now as regularly visited by a crowd of summer 
tourists as the Lakes, the vales of lierbyshire, or any 
other of the show-places in England. One portion of it, 
ibe Undcrclilt; has of late years obtained celebrity on 
another ground—the excellence of its winter climate; 
and during the inclement season of the year, it becomes 
the residence of a large number of persona who, being 
sufferers from weak healtli, desire to procure the mildest 
atmosphere which can be obtained without quitting 
England. With Torquay, Hastings, and one or two 
otimr places, it shares the reputation of affording i§- 
v.alidi a more suitable air, ami a higher temperature, 
than can be found out of these favoured spots; and a 
•stationary colony, of no less than from one to two 

1 thousand persons, settle in it niiout the beginning of 
November, and remain there until the end of April. 

The UndercUfl' is situated on the south coast, over 
; . against Fiance; or, as it is locally called, the back of 
' , tae island. Geologists tell us that the Isle of Wight 
,., was at one thue joined to the mainland, and they arrive 
■ ' gt (his condusion from an examination of the strata, 
i 1 'Which arc found to be continu^ and connected on each 
aide of the present line -of division. However that may 
> ' be» it is certain that there is now a broad arm of salt 
wtter bOtwoeu flie tw.o, one branch of which is named 
. iiw S^nt, tisA part dpithead. If we cross this channel 
by one of the Southampton steamer* to Cowes, and 
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bnUdlngR hap much injured the pimpUcity and retire¬ 
ment of the little village, though it must be admitted 
tlmt most of the houses are in good taste. Dr Arnold 
declared Bonchurch to be the most beautiful thing he 
bad ever seen on the sea-coast on this side of Genoa. 
On the whole^ the country cannot be calletl woody, 
though here and there the trees are numerous, par¬ 
ticularly 'towards the east end, where the foliage in 
summer must delightfully enhance the charms of the 
scenery. It may, however, be remarked, that tlie 
scenery is of a kind whidh is less than usually de¬ 
pendent for its effect upon the season’s change; and 
the (piantity of the ivy helps to conceal the bareness of 
the trees in the winter months. I do not know that 
tlic trees flourish with a richer sap than elsewhere, but 
with the luxuriance of the ivy I have been much 
asfouished. The creeper is found enveloping Every 
wall and rock, and moat of the tree trunks, to sueli a 
degree that, as 1 hinted before, the wild work done hy 
tliu winds of autumn to tlie deciduous foliage is on a 
bright sunny day little noticed. The rocky buttresses 
under the down are most beautifully festooned with 
the evergreen; it crawls over them like a vine, and 
bushes oli'4nto thick tods, that must form admirable 
winter retreats for invalid owls, if any such there be. 
In the coppices it is seen creeping along the ground 
amongst the grass, and there are whole acres entirely 
floored by it. 

The UnderclifT may he reached from the south hy 
three depressions in the downs, and from the east and 
west by roods whicli pass over high shoulders. Thu 
downs swell into liigh heads at the points of widest 
separation: fit Boniface Hill, on the east, rises to the 
Iicight of three hundred feet, commanding a fine view 
of Sandoun Bay and the centre of the island ; St Gathe- 
rine’s Hill, on the west, is about a iiundred feet higher, 
and forms the most favourable point de ruF in tlie whole 
island. The noble hoy, terminated by fresh-water chalk 
cliffs, and those singularly-insulated rocks the Needles, 
stretches away from heiieatlwthe spectator's feet. Tlie 
sea may be perceived at intervals on all sides, so that it 
is evident he stands upon an island; I very long lino of 
mainland coast is visible from llcachy Head to the Isle 
of Portland; and beyond, ^he eye rests niion a great 
imniber of objects, the most conspicuous wiiicli are 
the Sussex Downs and the New Forest. On a very clear 
(lay, it is said that even the French coast near Cher¬ 
bourg can be spen. The ridge is crowned with an old 
octaiignlnr tower—the only remains of a chantry, 
founded here as early as 1323, and dedicated to St 
Catherine, whence the hill acquires its name. The 
builder directed that a priest should perform mass in it, 
and provide lights during the night for the guidance of 
vessels approaching this dangerous coast.' It appears 
from old records that a hermitage occupied the spot 
I before the chantry. 'What an appropriate situation for 
him who sought to combine a life of solifa^ meditation 
with an observance of nature! a 

* Where he might eJt'and rightly spell 
Of every star tJiat heaven doth aliow !• 

dose by is the shell of a lighthouse, now suffered to go 
to rain since the erection of a more modern building on 
the shore. It was found that mists so frequently oh- 
seured the hill, that a lighthouse placed tliere was 
netlgiy useless, being hid from view at the very time 
irtten it wss most wanted. Tlie tops of these downs 
produce futse and heather in abundance. There is 
also a good deal of decayed vegetable matter, forming 
tfam layers of peaty earthy amongst which there are 
scurfy eruptions of flinty similar to the beds of stones 
we see ou northern felts. 

Let us now quit tiieii^indy hdghts, whither tfae in- 
Tsdid seldom ventaras, for the clement district at their 
feet. Yentnor, the capitsl (ff the Undorctiff. oonusted 
a few years ago (ff not mote than a dosen oottsges. It 
^os now become a town of five or hundi^ perma¬ 
nent inhabitants, possessing a chui^ a post-ofilce; a 


paving ae^ shops, coaches, and circulating HhnuriesI 
A friend of mine who visited the place nine years ago, 
informs me tliat ttiere was then only one butcher thbre, 
and that considerable diploiuacy was requisite to seouro 
n whole joint of nivnt* I'lierc are now four dealers 
in that article of food, and other tradespeople have in- 
creaied in a like proportion. This sudden increase in 
tile sire of Yentnor, whicli seems to rival the progress 
of a town in tlie new continent, may be attributed to her 
Majesty’s physician, Sir ,/ames Clark, wlm. in his work 
on tlie sanative influence of climate, pointedly called the 
attention of medical men and invalids to tlic IJiKierelifl^ 
os a winter residence for those aiHictetl by throat or 
chest complaints. In that work lie gives mhuitc tables 
of the teinporature, and of the fall of rain, and he de¬ 
clares lliat a more suitable climate for the majority of 
hronclilal and pulmonary diseases cannot bo found in 
Great Britain, being remarkably equable, as well as mild 
and dry. 

To speak from my own experience, howover (the 
experience, it must lie remembered, of one person 
during' one season), I should say that tlie cliinato 
scarcely deserves this eneoniinm, to its full extent at 
least. Tlie months in wliieli I found it really supe¬ 
rior are November and Deccinbt'r. Many days oc¬ 
curred tlicn such as I never saw cxeelled in beauty at 
the same period of tlie year in any other place. I'he 
tliroe following iiiontlis, liowcver, were marked by 
much moisture. The wind blew witli great'violence 
from tlie south-west, almost invoriiilily bringing rain; . 
and when the wind intermitled, dense fogs enveloped 
everytliing, so that we secnied to be living for several 
days togetiier under a ground-glass sliade. The cliiuf 
advantage of the diiderelifl' no doulit consists in its 
higher temperature, there ticing a differeiieo of some 
degrees in the coldest weather between its climate and 
tliat of the most sheltered jiart of the country to tlie 
north. Tliis is partly owing to the protection from 
northerly vfiiids, previously referred to, as afforded hy 
the lofty embankment of down, and partly to the reflec¬ 
tion of the sun’s rays from that screen upon tlie terrace 
bcneatlb This, on'a sunny day, causes a womksrful 
elevation of the teiiiperature in a short spaiaj of time; 
and the early appearance of wild flowers in the field# 
and wcxhIs testifies its fecundating influence ou tlie 
earth. j 

Although Yentnor is now tolerably w-cll supplied i 
with shops, it is still wanting in many things which 
other wateriiig-placos consider essentials—good prome¬ 
nades, facilities for making excursions, aninsements, 
and so fortli. It is a little unfortunate that there are ' 
no #aiida laid bare at low tide in any part of tlie 
UndercUff; and one soon gets tired of slipping up to I 
the ankles in shingle, or breaking one's shins op Bifi I 
weedy rocks. A little knowledge of botany and geo- ll 
logy will aflbrd visitors some pleasurable empl^raent. li 
On the latter subject they will do well to consult I>r U 
Mantell’s interesting publication.* It will be suffleiept' b 
here to state, that in this part of the Isle of Wight tlja ' 
cretaceous group of deposits may be studM to advag. 
tage. The downs are capped with chalk containing'' 
nodules of flints; and then comes a stratum of argilla-' 
ccous chalk called marl, rich with fotwls. This is 
intersected by the roads which leave the Undercliff for 
the upper country, anil the hammer will easily bring 
out at these spots a variety of organic remains—ammo- ' 
nitos, nautili, scaphites, &c. Next, beneath this white' 
marl, lie a series of sandstone beds, alternating with, 
thin beds of chert and limestone. Me Ifltter, hetoinf ■ 
a firmer structure than the sandstone^ 1 

weather better, and hence arises the faorizoittiS gropVn*' 
iiig bMore noticed. This group has been '■ 

collectively, the uppeg ffreen sand, or, a#' ManteU 
propose # to call it, presume. A very pretty imrlding 

* Qoologiaal Enmruons round thu tsia ^ sod slont fh* ' 

A^sooit CoMt of Dorsetthire, OtaatratMi UFISlie tOoM 
OeUpgioal Pbenoraena and OtgMfe Btoiafea By O, A.']lanteU. 
UoD., F.R.a 1847. - 
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■tone it obtiiined from it, vhich bat been universally 
used tlirou^'liuut the Undcrclifil It contains numerous 
fossils, and n good deal of silicate iron, which cuminii- 
nicates to newly'quarried blocks a green tinge on 
exposure to tho air. The long line of clilT extending 
from Ventnor to St Catherine’s Down consists of upiier 
green sand strata. Underneath the sandstone is a bed 
of dark-blue clay, locally called blue nUjiitery, but known 
to geologists by the name of gait. It is only now and 
than exposed to view; it holds peculiar sixjcies of am¬ 
monites and nautili, with other fossils. Wherever, by 
the fall and displacement of nnissus of strata, this clay 
is exposed to atmospheric action along the shore, it 
gives wa^, and the .super! nciiniljent earth lasing its 
support, IB carried down to the shingle. In this man¬ 
ner large quantities of valuable soil arc totally lost to 
the owner, and the propriety of the locsal name is evi¬ 
dent The lower green sand lies below the gait in alter¬ 
nating argillaceous and arenaceous beds, raeasuriiig 
altogether more than a tliousand feet in thickness. It 
is very rich in organic remains, but within the limits of 
the Undcrclilf it can only he seen in fragments. To 
sec the beds in situ, the shore on each side must he 
■visited. 

And tills leads me to speak of the Chines, a kind of 
ravine in the lower green-sand deposits, which is well 
known to all tourists in the island. The lofty sand¬ 
stone cKITs which wall oil' the sea have been broken 
througii at some places by a force wliieli nppi'ars to 
have been very great, and suddenly applied. A split 
or chasm has been the result, which extends through 
the wall, narrowing as it leaves the shore, and gciicrally 
terminating in a broad hollow or eoiiibc on the higher 
down. Kueh a gap is termed a cbiiie;* it is usually 
lined with rocks sprinkled with trees, and along the 
bottom of the groove a little siiort-lired stream rushes 
to join tho sea. It will be readily conceived that the 
Chines abound with highly picturesque scenery; and 
that, viewed from every point—from the sea, from the 
brink of the ravine, or from the down—they present a 
peculiar and interesting feature in the landscape. Luc- 
cqmbe and Shonklin Chines arc to the east, Ulnckgang 
Chine to the west of the Underclitf district. All of 
them may be costly visited on foot from Ventnor by 
persons of ordinary corporeal strength; but properly 
to see the last-named one, it must be remembered that 
a boat will be required, which may be procured at the 
inn near at hand. 'This Chine is wild and bare, very 
dififerent from the other two: a litllo runnel of water 
falls over a sombre cliff; and when the spectator pushes 
out far enough to draw St Catherine’s Down into the 
picture, the effect of such a back-ground, seen in^iKr- 
spqctive through the rent, is magnificent. It will pru- 
bauy occur to the reader that Shankiin Chine, the must 
beantiibl of the three, was described by Mr Ijeigh 
Richmond in one of hi.s popular Trsuits. Tlicre is a 
remarkable scientific phenomenon connected with the 
down above Shankiin. In the progress of tlie ordnance 
survey which has been extended over England, a devia¬ 
tion of the plumb-line from its perpendicular was ob¬ 
served; to take place in tlic neighbourhood of this down. 
In Sir Itoderick Murcliisou’s address to a meeting of 
the British Association, he remarked that it was a 
’•urprising fact that this comparatively low chalk range 
should possess a power of attraction more than half 
as great os the dense and lofty mumitain of Schehallien 
in the Scutch Highlands, the influence of which on 
other bodies was noticed by Dr Maskelyne, in 177-1, 
whilst maki% his astronomical observatious. 

■ "^The streanu jliat break out of the saud rock in the 
t^aderoliff an nmarkable fur their extreme clearness; 
the springs was dedicated in old time to St Lau- 


drHvatkm cf this word has givro rise to mnvh stieculation ; 
Ua Btlida may bo fbund ia tbs Freneli t, ih fyhiiur, to 
' Mstly, to break. Roads up etaep bills brbsnke are caUed 
I, M; IM not wdikely that we Ituqr find the origin of this 
vs tW'Fttosb ‘OAo/e, s fidi, a dtsecent, NeiUter of these 
isbavol met wub elsewhere in Ragland. 


rence, whose name it still bears. It bursts out close by 
the roadside, and is reemved into an arched canopy of 
modern workmanship. On the top of one of tlie downs 
there is a spring coiled the Wishing Well, from a popu¬ 
lar tradition that the menttd wishes of petsons who 
perform certain ceremonies at its side'will ^ gratified 
—a power like that possessed by the Grasmere 'i^hiiig- 
Gate, which the pen of Wordsworth has immbrtoliscd; 

• Biuiie if thou wilt, bat not in scam.' 

The chalybeate spring near tho western extremity of 
the Undercliff is possibly more efficacious in bodily 
ailments, but the reputation of that does not appear to 
be very high. 

The antiquities of the district are not very numerous. 
The churches of St Laurence and Bonchurch are small, 
and*very ancient structures, which form picturesque 
additions to the scenery; but they do not afford imich 
scope for the investigations of the antiquary, or i luch 
detail fur the study of the arcliitect. Not far distant 
from tlie former, and near a farmhouse called Woolver- 
tou, there are some old walla overrun by ivy, the only 
remains of an orator}*, Llie origin of which seems to be 
(Xiiitc lost i but it makes a pretty sketch ifl connection 
with the surrounding landscape, and that sketchers 
care much more about than a long history of monks and 
charters. The park and mansion of Appnldiireoml», 
the 8e.at of the Karl of Yarborough, three miles dis¬ 
tant over the down, are objects of great attraction to 
strangers; and deservedly, for in addition to tho beau¬ 
tiful views commanded by the former, the latter contains 
some valuable Greek and Buman antiques, and a choice 
collection of paintings by tlie old masters, most of them 
of great excellence. Tho interior of the house is shown 
on two days of the yeek to strangers, who have pre¬ 
viously procured admission orders from the steward. 
The antiques and pictures were got together by Sir 
Richard Worsley, an ancestor of the present owner, 
who, in 1785 and the two following years, undertook a 
voyage to Italy, Greece, and the East, for the express 
purpose of making a collection. He freighted a vessel, 
and took competent artists with hitn, to make drawings 
of various remarkable objects. Pennant derives the 
strangc-louking name froif g pivll g dwr g etam, words 
signifying in English, ‘ The jSool of water in tlie liullow 
of the hill.’ 


THE TREASURE. 

Ix the upper apartment of an old-fashioned house in 
Paris were seated an old man and a young girl, whose 
appearance corresponded with the aspect of their habi¬ 
tation ; for in both were alike visible a certain air of 
neatness and good taste, which can embellish even 
povertj' itself, and give an air of elegance to the lowliest 
abode. Everything was in its place; tho brick floor 
was carefully scrubbed; the faded green tapestry was 
freCifrom every stain; and the windows were furnished 
with coarse curtains of white muslin, so thickly 'covered 
with darns, that it almost bore the appearance of em¬ 
broidery. A few flower-pots stood outside the open 
window, and perfumed the room with their fragrance. 

The suu was about to set, a purple light illuminated 
the humble dwelling, glancing on the fresh bright coun¬ 
tenance of the young maiden, and playing around the 
white hairs of the aged man. This latter was reclimng 
in a rush-woven arm-chair, which a careful and toying 
hand had furnished with cushions, carefully staffed'#llth 
tow, and covered with patched chintz. His mtttiffited 
limbs rested upon an old chavffi-pied,* converteii into 
a stool, and his only remaining arm rested on a amidl 
table, on which lay an amber pipe and a tobacco case, 
embroidered with coloured beiMs. - 

The old soldier had one of those btdd And furrowed 
countenances whose toughness is temp«ed by its frank 
and kind expression. A gray moust'acho concealed his 

y A imHll ktoVvlbr IRA teet.' 
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half-ptrted liK oa be fixed hii eye with an unconacioite 
smile i^n Oie young girl. She was about twenty 
yeats of age; a, brunette, in whose winning and flexible 
features every passing emotion was portrayed. She 
held ^ lier hand a newspaper, which she was reading 
aloud to the old man. Suddenly she stopped, and 
seemed to listen, 

‘ What-do you hear ?’ inquired the invalid. 

* Nothing,’ replied the young girl, wliile her counte¬ 
nance was expressive of disappointment 

‘You thought you heard Charles?’ inquired the 
soldier. 

‘ It is true tliat I fancied so,’ replied his young com¬ 
panion, slightly colouring; ‘his day’s work must be 
finished, and this is his hour for returning.’ 

‘ When ho does leturn,’ remarked Vincent in a tone 
of vexation. t 

Susan was on the point of seeking to justify her 
cousin, hut her judgment was doubtless opposed to the 
attempt for she stopped short, looked embarrassed, and 
tlien fell into a reverie. 

, ^ The invalid soldier passed his hand across his mous- 
I tache, and twisted it impatiently, his usnai gesture 
j wiieu anything annoyed him. 

i ‘ Our young conscript is making a bod campaign of 
! it,’he at length began. ‘ITo returns here out of humour; 

I he leaves his work to frequent taverns and the race- 
I course: all that will end badly both for him and us.’ 

{ ‘Oh do not say so, uncle 1 You will bring him ill 
luck,’ replied the young girl in a tone of deep emotion. 

I ‘ I hope it is only a moment of delusion, which will 
; quickly pass away. For some time past, iny cousin 
; has got some strange notions into his head, and he has 
I nut the heart to work.’ 

‘ And why BO, pray ?’ 

‘liecansc he says he can’t expect to better himself 
i by his labour. He thinks tliat aii artisan, let him work 
: ever so hard, can have nothing to hope for the fiilurc, 
and therefore deems it best to live merely for the pre¬ 
sent hour, without carefiilne^, and without hope.’ 

‘.Ml! so that is his system, is it?’ replied the old 
man, knitting his brows. ‘ Well, tbo>honour of invent- 
; iiig it docs not belong to him. Wc had also in our 
I regiment rcasoners of that kind, who gladly avoided 
I raarcliing with their coinrMcs because tlie way was so 
; long, and who dragged on their dull existence in the 
i depots, while their companies were taking possession of 
I hladrid, Berlin, and Vienna. Your cousin, you see, dues 
I not seem to be aware that by putting one foot before 
! the other, even the shortest legs will get to Rome at 
! last!’ 

i ‘Ah, if you could only get him to be of that opinion! ’ 

I exclaimed Susan with anxious earnestness. ‘ I have 
I often tried to change his mind by reckoning up how 
I mucli a good bookbinder such os he is might economise: 
but when I come to tlie totid, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and says that women understand nothing about calcu¬ 
lations.* 

‘ And so I suppose you gave up tlic matter in devoir, 
my poor child?’ said Vincent, looking at her with a 
smile of mingled sadness and ejection. ‘ 1 see now why 
your eyes are so often red’- 

‘ My uncle, I assure you’- 

‘ What m^es you so often forget to water your gilly¬ 
flowers, or to sing your merry songs’- 

‘ My'uncte’—— 

Susan kxdced down as if confuse^ and twisted the 
corner of tho paper. The old soldier laid his hand 
aifecUmiateljron her head—* Come, then; I do believe 
she thinks I am going to scold her,’ he continued in a 
tone of brusque kindness. ‘ Isn’t it quite natural that 
you should bo^.intereated about Charles, who is now 
your cousin, and who oae day, I hope’- 

The young girl made a sodden movement. 

‘ Well, wi£*, no, we wont talk any more about that,’ 
saud the vetemn, checking himself—* we wont talk any 
more of that jiist now. But let ns spteik a little about 
tliis good-for-nothing boy, for whom you feel some 


/rieudship—tUot is tho proper word,'! think—^and who, 
on Ills side, feels kiuiily towards you.* 

Susan shook her head. ‘ He used to do so in former 
days, said she; ‘ hut for soiiie tinio jiast. if you knew 
how cold he seems, how iudillerent to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ remarked Vincint pensively, ‘when one has 
opce partaken of e.xciting amuseuu-iits, the pleasures of 
home appear insipid; it is like drinking name-made 
wine after cherry brandy; one can understand that, niy 
child; many of us know it by experience.' 

‘ Blit they have been cured,’ ob.served Susan; • there¬ 
fore Cliarles may Ixs so too. I’erhaps your speaking to 
him, uncle, might do him good.’ 

'I'lie old mail shook his head doubtfully. • Such 
faults as bis arc not imrcd by a few words, my child— 
acts aro necessary. A man can no more be suddenly 
transformed into a reason-able being, than into a good 
soldier: be requires exercise, exiicricnce, fatigue; he 
must learn his Imsmo.ss at the cannon's mouth. Your 
cousin, you sec, is deficient in will, because he does imt 
sec before him any object to Ix) attained. T!ie great 
thing would be to find one wliicli would stimulate him 
to persevering industry, but this is no easy matter: 
however, I will tliink .'ilxiiit it.’ 

• It M be tliis lime!' excl.iimed Susan, who had re¬ 
cognised llic liurried steps of her cousin ns lie ascended 
the stairs. 

‘ Silence, then,’ said the veteran; ‘ we must not seem 
to have been talking about him, so go on rc-adiug to mo.’ 

Siuan obeyed ; but the tremulou.sness of her voice 
would (piickly have betrayed her emotion to the ears of 
an altcUitive observer. Wliilst her eyes rested on the 
printed eiiaractcrs before her, .md her lips meclumi- 
cally pronounced the written words, her thoughts were 
tihsorbcd by her cousin, who ha>l just then entered the 
room. As the reading contiuned, the young workman 
did not feel himself obliged to speak; so, without salut¬ 
ing either his uncle or cousin, he Went over to the 
window, and stixid leaning against it with folded arms. 

S;isan went on reading, witliout understanding a word 
she said. She came to that series of unconnected facts 
w!lie'll arc always to be found under the head of 
‘ Varieties.’ Charles, who hud at first appeared dis¬ 
trait, ended hy listening, almost in spite of himself. 

The young girl, after reading a list of robberies, fires, 
and aoddciits of divers kinds, came to the following 
.article: —‘ A poor pcdlcr of Besanqon, named Peter 
Lefevre, resolving to make a fortune at any cost, con¬ 
ceived the idea of setting out for India, which lie had 
heard spoken of ns the land of gold and of diamonds, 
lie sold -what little he possessed, reached Bordeaux, 
and embarked .is cook’s assistant in. an American ship. 
ICightcen years passed away, and no tidings were 
received of Lefevre; but now at length his relaUons 
have received a letter announcing his approaching re¬ 
turn. It iufurnis Uiera that the ci-devatit pedfier, after 
enduring unheard-of fatigues, and increilibie cbitngos of 
fortune, bad arrived iii France blind of one eye and 
short of an arm, but the po.<isessor of riches valued at 
two Diillioiis of francs.’ 

Charles, who hud listened to this article with growing 
interest, could not suppress on c.xclamation of surprise 
—‘ Two millions!’ 

‘ They will serve to buy him a glass eye and a cork 
leg,’ ironically observed the old soldier. 

‘There is good fortune for you!' continued tlic youhg 
workman, without heeding his uncle’s remark. 

‘And which it cost him a good deal to obtain,’ added 
til? veteran. 

‘Eighteen yoara of unheard-of fatigues!’ 

Susan, dwelling upon tho words of tho paper. - 

‘ What matter, wlum a fortune was in yiewl*' r^dfed 
Charles eagerly. * The difficulty does not either in 
travelling over a baderoad, or in encoonteritig stormy 
weatlier to reach a good shelter, but in ha'Hng to walk 
on with uothing in prospect at our Journey.* 

‘And so,* continued the young tifflii%. raismg 
her eyes towards her cousin—‘jM y^ ^t^tbis'jpqiitcr’s 
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lot You would give all your youthful year*, one of 
your eycB, one of your hand* 

‘For two niUUong?’ interrupted Charles; 'most as¬ 
suredly. You have only to And rnc a purchaser, Susan, 
at this price, and 1 wUl engage to give you a portion 
for pin-motiey.’ 

The young girl made no reply, but turned away her 
head) her heart was heavy, and n tear trembled in her 
eye. Vincent also was silent; but he had again begun 
to twist his moustache with a njotose air. Tlierc was 
a long silence. 

Each of the three actors in this scene was engaged in 
pursuing a peculiar train nt' thought. Tlie sound of the 
clock strilciiig eight aroused Susuii from her reverie. 
She rose hastily, mid began to lay the cloth for their 
evening repast. It was a short and gloomy one. Charles, 
who had passed the latter part of the afternoon in a 
tavern with his friends, would cat notliing, and poor 
Susan had lost her apiiutitc. Vincent alone did honour 
to the frugal repast; fur the hardships of war had 
accustomed him to nutinlnin the prinitegex nf hix flumarh 
in the nddst of the most trying sucues. But his hunger 
was quickly oppeiisud, and he returned to his arm-chair 
near the winilow. Susan, who lunged to feel herselt 
idune, soon put everything hack into its plac’e, took a 
light, kissed the old man, and retired to her little cliani- 
ber overhead. Vineuut and hi.s nephew were left tete- 
a-tdte; and the latter was also preparing to take his 
leave, when the uld soldier made a sign tu him to shut 
the door, and to coinc nearer to iiiin. 

‘ I want to speak to you,’ said he seriously. 

Charles, who expected to rc'ccive some reproaches for 
his late conduct, remained standing before the old man, 
but the latter made liim a sign to sit down. 

‘ Have you retleeted well on the words whieli you 
spoke a few minutes ago?’ he inquired, looking fixedly 
at his nephew. ‘ Would 3 ’au really be capable of 
making a long and sustained cifort in order to gain a 
fortune?’ 

‘I!—Can you doubt it, uncle?’ replied Charles, sur¬ 
prised at the question. 

‘ Tiien yon would consent to labour patiently, Jq work 
witiiout intermission, to eliange idl your habits ? ’ 

‘If ray doing so would aceomplisli any purpose— Yes. 
But why do you make the inquiry ?' 

* You shall bo made acquainted with my reasons,’ 
said the veteran, opening the drawer of a little eseri- 
toir, in whioh he kept the old newspapers which were 
lent to him by one of his fellow-lodgers, lie searched 
some time amongst them, and at lust took out one, in 
which lie pointed out to Charles an article which he 
had marked. 

The young man read it half aloud. ‘ Some steps 
havS lately been taken with the Spanish government, 
for j^e recovery of a treasure buried ou the hanks of 
the llouro after the hr.ttlc of Balainanca. It would 
appear that in the course of this famous retreat, a 
company belonging to the first division, to whom tl'.e 
charge of several tumbrils had been committed, was 
separated from the main body of the army, and sur¬ 
rounded by a force so superior to themselves, that any 
attempt at resistance would have been in vain.. Tlie 
commanding officer, seeing that no hope remained of 
being able to cut his way tlirough the opposing forces, 
t 09 k advanti^e of fhe darkness of tho night to have the 
tumbrils buried in the earth by some of his soldiers in 
whom he rojHised implicit eunfidenee, then, feeling as¬ 
sured that no one would be able to discover them, he 
ordered his little band to disperse, so that they might 
.earfi separately endeavour to escaiie through the lines 
d the enemy. Some few had the gooil fortune to suc¬ 
ceed in rejoining tiieir division; but tlie commanding 
(^teer, as wdl as all the men who knew where the 
tumbrils hod been conoealt^, perished in the attempt. 
Ifow it has been positively affirmed tiiat iu these tum- 
br^ ’wem contained the money requited for the exponsee 
oC-tid; sfbole ipv^iDg army—-nam^y, a sum of about 


Charles paused: hia gyet apavlcied with delight; and 
he looked inquiringly at the vetnon. 'Were you one 
of that company ?’ he exclaimed. 

* I was,’ replied tho soldier. 

‘ You inov of the existence of this depdt?’ 

‘1 was one of those whom tiie captain charged to 
bury it, and the only one amongst them who did not 
fidl beneath the heavy fire of the enemy.’ 

‘ Then you could give some indication on the sub¬ 
ject; you could help to find them?’ inquired Charles 
anxiously. 

‘So mudi the more readily,’ replied Vincent, ‘b^use 
the captain made us take as our point of recmnaisxcmce 
the parallel bearings of a rock and two hills which 
helped to mark out the spot’ 

‘ So you would remember it ? ’ 

‘I«3ould point it out as precisely as the position of 
tho bed in tliis room.’ 

CliarlcB sprang from his scat ‘Your fortune then is 
made!’ ho exclaimed cncrgeticidly. ‘Why have you 
been silent so long? Tiic P'rench government would 
have accepted any ptoposition you might have made 
to them.’ 

‘Very likely,’ replied Vincent; ‘but anyway, roy 
information could hare been of no use.’ 

‘ Why BO?’ 

‘ Spain refused the required permission: look at 
this.’ 

lie hold ont to the young man a second paper, which 
annouiKXid, in fact, that the demand fur permission to 
search for the tumbrils which had been buried by the 
b'retich in 1812 on the banks of the Uouro had been 
refused by the govemmeiit of Madrid. 

‘ But could one not do without this permission ?’ in- 
<|uired Charles. ‘ Where is the necessity of attempting 
officially a search, which might bo made quietly with¬ 
out any display. Once ujwn the spot, and the ground 
purchased, who could prevent the search?’ 

‘ 1 have thought about it many a time for the last 
thirty years,’ continued the soldier. ‘ But where was I 
to find the money necessary for the expenses of the 
journey, and for tne purchase of the flidd?’ 

‘Would it not he possible to apply to some one 
richer than ourselves, and to put them in possessiou of 
the secret?’ 

‘ But how should wc make them credit our report?— 
or prevent our confidence being abused, if thoy did 
believe it? And if by any chance wo should fail in the 
attempt, or if it should turn nut, as in the fable, that 
when the hour of partition came, the lion should keep 
the whole of the prey for himself, should we nut then, 
in addition to the fatigues of the journey, and the un¬ 
certainties of snccoss, have to brave the miseries ot a 
lawsuit ? Of what use would all this be, tell me ? Is it 
worth nij' while to take so much trouble for the few 
days I have yet to live? No, no; the millions ma}' rest 
in peace as far as T am concerned. 1 have a retired 
pensgm of two hundred francs; thanks to tlie good help 
of my little Susan, that, with the small yearly sum 
attached to my cross, is sufficient to supply me with 
tobacco and my daily rations. I laugh at all other 
wants as I would at a detachment of Cossacks.’ 

‘And so you will let this opportunityeicaw you?’ 
continued Charles with feverish earnestness. ' Ymi.ViLI 
refuse all tliis wealth?’ ' 

‘ For myself, most cheerfully,' replied the old inaii j 
‘but for you it would be different I could peri^ye 
just now that ^ou were ambitious; that you would esg;* 
sider no sacrince too great wldch would miable yos to 
acquire riches. Well, then, amass the sum which'tvould 
be necessary for our journey, and 1 will accompany you 
to tho spot’ w 

‘ You!— Are yon in earnest ?‘‘ 

‘Earn two thousand francs, and then Twill bring 
you to the very spot where the treasure lies concealed. 
Will that satisfy you ? ’ 

‘ Satisfy me, uncle 1* cried Charles in • transport of 
joy. Thra checking himu jiif, ^ added in an anxious 
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! tone, ‘Bat how can I ever smape together go much 
money? It never can be done.’ 

‘ Work courngeougly, and bring me your pay regu¬ 
larly every week. I pramino you Utere will be no diffi¬ 
culty in accomplishing it.’ 

‘ Remember, uncle, what a trifle the savings of a 
workman can amount to.’ 4 

‘ Tliat ie my look-out.' 

‘ How many years will be necessary ?’ 

‘Yon were just now ready to sacrifloe eighteen years, 
as well as an eye and an arm, in the same cause.’ 

‘ Ah, if I were only sure !’ 

' Of acquiring a treasure ? I swear to you by the 
ashes of tiie Lillie Corporal that you shall.’ 

I Tliis was the soldier’s great oatli. Charles B.aw that 
! he was serious in the matter. Vincent encouraged him 
I anew, liy assuring him that his future fate lay its his 
i own power; and the yoinig man retired to rest resolved 
I to begin a life of sober and careful industry, 
i But tile hopes awakened witMii him by liis conver- 
: sation with his uncle were too splendid to allow of liis 
‘ sleeping. He passed the niglit in a sort of fever, calcu- 
' lating the means of gaining as quickly as possible tiic 
! desired sum; settling how he would employ liis future 
' riches; and passing in review, one after anotli<>r, as 
I realities, all the chimeras wliicli Iterctofore had only 
1 lloated like dim visions bi-fore liis imagination. Wlten 
I Kusan came down next morning, he had already gone 
■ oil’ to Ids work. Vincent, observing her surprise, iioilded 
\ his head and smiled, but said nothing. Jlc had recom- 
i mended secrecy to the young workman, and resolveil to 
' maintain it himself. Moreover, he wished to see whetiicr 
I Charles would la-rsevere in tiis good resolutions. 

I TJie first moiitlis of trial were full of difficulty to the 
; y oung workoiao. He had contracted habits wliicli it 
; required no small resolution to break through. Inces- 
. sant work seemed insupportalile to Jiiin. He was now 
I oliliged to struggle against that capricious fickleness of 
purpose wiiiuli hitherto had influenced Iiis actions, to 
: siinnount the impulses of weariness and disgust, and to 
i resist tlie impurtiluities of liis funner uuinpanioiis in 
dissipation. ■ 

Til is was at first a diflicult task. Many a time bis 
counage failed, and he was upon tlic point of returning 
to Ills former liabit.s; but His earnest desire to attain 
llio proposed end reanimated liim in liis course. Eacit 
time tiiat lie brougiit to the veteran his weekly savings, 
and perceived how iusensibly they were increasing in 
ainouiif, lie experienced a renewal of iiope wliich gave 
fresli ardour to his endeavours—it was only a little 
step towiinls ills end, but still it was a step. Besides, 
eacli day tlie cflbrt became easier; for in proportion ns 
his life iiecamc more regular, iiis tastes took a new direc¬ 
tion. The assiduity with which he laboured tbroiigh- 
ont the day rendered his evening repose more weleoiiic; 
the separation from his noisy and reckless companions 
lent a new charm to the society of his uncle and his 
cousin, Susan, too, had recovered her gaiety, as well as 
her frank familiarity of manner. Her every thimght 
was given to her ag^ uncle and to Charles ; and each 
day her cueful love adorned their humble home witli 
some fresh cliarm, and drew still closer those bonds of 


Tlie life wliicU Charles was now leading gradually 
extinguished Iiis ardent ambitiun: ho saw wiriiin his 
reach a purer and sinqiicr happiness tlian any of which 
ho had ever before formed a coiiCLption ; his para¬ 
dise was no longer a fairy land, sucli as tlw ‘Ara¬ 
bian Niglits’ depu‘t, hut a niirrow circle, jieopled with 
horiely joys wliiell lie e.iuld witliout difficulty embrace 
within his grasp. And yet this tniiisl'urmation, visiiilu 
to all around him, remained a secret to liimself. He 
did nut know tiiat he was elmnged. lie only knew tiiat 
he was more tranquil and more liappy. 'I'lic only new 
feeling of which he was conscious was his love for 
Kusan. Tlie treasure lie was labouring fur, instead of 
being his ]iriucipal object, he now liMiked upon only as 
a means towards making ids union witli tiusan more 
joyous. He looked forward to it as an important addi¬ 
tion, but still only as aceessorp to higlier Iioih's ; also 
he now hegiui to fuel the greatest anxiety to know 
whether his luvo was shared. 

He w'as one evening pacing tile little apnrtm.ent, 
while Vincent and Susan were chatting togellier liesidc 
the stove. Their converHiitioii turned on (diaries's former 
master, who, after tlnrty years of a life ]iasscd m lionest 
lalsiur, iiad just put up lo sale liis little, bookbind¬ 
ing cstahlisimieiit, tiiat lie niiglit retire to tlie country 
witli Ids aged wifu for tlie reiiiaindcr of ids days. 

‘ Now tiiat is a couple,’ said tlic ohi soldier, ' who 
knew liow to turn tins world into a paradise; always 
of one mind, always in guod-luimour, and fully oceu- 
idcd.’ 

‘ Ye.s,’ rejilied Susan tlifiuglitiully, ‘ the richest couple 
on earth might well envy tlicir lot.’ 

(diaries, wlio had just (lien approached tlic stove, 
stopped a moment, and looking fixedly at Ids cousin, 
inquired. ‘ 'I'lieii you would like your husbtuid to lovo 
you, Susan?’ 

‘Why, yes — certainly — if possible,’ she replied, 
smiling, and sliglitly colouring. 

• You euii iiave yoiir wisli then,’ said Charles warmly. 
‘You have only to say one word.' 

‘What word, iiiy cousin?’ said Susan with some 
emotion. 

‘ 'i’liat you will ai.-cept me for your hushimd,’ replied 
the young man: aildiiig witli respectful tciidemcss, as 
lie saw tlic surprise and eonfusioa wliicU tins abrupt 
avowal of Ids intentions li.ad jiroduecd in ids cousin, 
‘ Oh do nut let that annoy you, Susan ; it has lung been 
iny most earnest desire to ask you this question. I 
only waited on aeeuunt of a certain reason witli which 
my uncle is acquainted, but you see how it has escaped 
me against my will; and now only be as frank as I 
have been. 'J'ell me wlietber I may liopu tiiat you can 
love me; our good uncle is there, so tiiat you uet-Kl have 
uo fears that you are doing wrong.’ 

Tlie yoimg man’s voice falti'red; he took his cousin’s 
hand, which lie pressed within Ids own, and a tear 
trembled in his eye. tiusan was silent, fur her heart 
was too full to speak: and the old soldier looked at 
them botli witli a smile of mingled playfulness and feel¬ 
ing. At length putting Ids arm aniund tiie young gpri, 
and drawing tier gently towards Charles, he said gaily, 
‘ Well now, spiak, my little one.’ 


tenderness and affection which can make llie lowliest 
dwephig the abode of happiness and peace. Charles 
was quite surprised at finding in his cousin attractions 
which he had never before discovered, bhe became 
inmsiUy each day more necessary to his happiness. 
Without his being aware of it, the aim of his life was 
gradi^y changing; the hope of attaining the treasure 
promiMd by Vincent was no longer his only spring of 
action: in all be did, he now thought of Susan; bis 
constant desire was to merit her approbation, to become 
dearer to her. • 

The human soul is a sort of morrii daguerreotype: let 
it be surrounded by images of order, of industry, of self- 
devotion ; let it be Uluminated by ttm sunshine of ofl^- 
tion; and eadi of these images wRl imprint themss^es 
upon its wufitoe, and remoia there for ever flrmljr flxed. 


‘ Susan 1 ’ cxdaimed her cousin, still holding liet hand; 
‘ one word, only one word—will you bo my wife ?’ 

She hid her liead upon his shoulder, and a half-arti¬ 
culated ‘ Yes’ escaped her lips. * 

‘ Eh, well now, 1 declare,’ cried Vincent, clapping his 
hand on his knee, ‘ there was a great deal of difficulty 
about saying that much. Now you must both give i^e 
a kiss,’ said he, kindly taking their bands. ‘ 1 wijy^JkttW 
you this evening for talking over your secTet^' and 
to-morrow we will speak of business.' , ' \ 

The next morning tlie old man, taking his nephew 
aside, announced to %jm that the sum which was re¬ 
quired for their journey was now oomplete, and that 
they might set off for Spain as soon b| they pleased. 
This news, which ought to have s^iaated Charles, 
filled him, on the contrary, with piffiffol emotion. To 
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think that he mnat leave Suaan at the very moment 
when tlieir intercourge was becoming such a source of 
happiness—that he must encounter all the uncertain¬ 
ties of a long and difficult journey, when it would have 
been so sweet to stay in hie now happy home 1 The 
young man was almost ready to curse the millions 
which he must go so far. to seek. Since the time when 
ho had gained a new object of interest in life, his desire 
for riclies had gradually lost its hold upon his mind. 
What use was there in seeking for wealtii to purchase 
happiness?—he had fimnd it .already. He did not, how¬ 
ever, express these tliouglits to ins uncle, but merely 
ii(iclared himself ro.ady to accompany liim at an hour's 
notice. The old soldier reminded him tiiat age was less 
hasty than youth in its movements, and asked for a few 
days’ delay previous to iheir dej)arture. ‘ Meanwhile, 1 
wish, Charles,’ said tlio old m.an, ‘ that you would borrow 
from our neighbours tliose oid newspapers which tell of 
ihc famous depot on tlic banks of the Douro; wo can 
look over them c.arefully togotlier, and may periiups 
find some information that sltall be useful to us on our 
arrival there.’ 

Tile young m.an having made the desired application, 
they were, in tlie course of lialf an Iiour, seated side by 
side, poring over some woU-tlmnihcd papers. Cliarles 
at first found only tlic details with wtiich lie was 
already familiar—the refusal of tlie Spanish govern¬ 
ment—tlie fruitless researches of some Barcelona mer¬ 
chants. lit: tiiought that every document had been 
rend, when his glance rested u]Km a letter signed by a 
certain B. Dufour. 

‘J’eter IJufour!’ repeated Vincent; ‘that was the 
name of the quarter-master of the company.’ 

‘ So lie is ciiilod here,’ replied Charles. 

‘ IJenvoii save me! I thought the brave old boy was 
in tlic other world long ago; he was the confederate of 
the captain. Let us see wliat be has to say for himself.’ 

instead of answering, Cliarles uttered a cry of disap¬ 
pointment ; he Jind looked over tlic letter, and on per- 
uung its contents, had turned deadly pale. 

‘ What on cartii is the matter ?’ inquired Vincent. 

‘ 'I'lie matter indeed t ’ repeated the young workman. 

' The matter is, that if Dafour speaks trutli, wb may os 
well stay at home.’ 

‘Why?’ 

, ‘Because the tumbrils were filled witli powder in- 
ste.ad of silver!’ 

Vincent clapped ills hand to his forehead with an 
exclamation of surprise and disappointment. Susan 
laid down her work, and fixed lier eyes mournfully on 
her cousin. Tlie latter was tlie first to recover from 
the stupor occasioned hy this unexpected discovery. 
After a few moments, he rose up with a look of cheer¬ 
ful'animation, and approaciiing Susan, seized her hand, 
exclaiming, ‘ After all, here is my best treasure—one I 
would not give up for all tlic silver that may b(> buried 
in Spain and Prance too I So cheer up, good uncle, and 
let us make the best use of what is left to us. Witli 
true hearts and strong hands we can never be poor. 
Can we, Susan?’ 

‘Never,’ she replied; and her eyes expressed even 
more unbounded confidence than was implied in tlie 
single word uttered by her lips. 

The old man slowly raised his head, and repeated the 
well-known proverb, ‘ L’lmmme propose mais IMeu dis¬ 
pone.’ Tlien, after a monient’s thought, he continued, 

‘ 1 hoped to have seen you both wealthy before I died; 
but perhaps it is best as it is. Don’t let us forget, how¬ 
ever, your savings, Charles—Peter Dufour’s letter can- 
. not rob us of the two thousand francs; and,’ added he, 
smiling, ‘ 1 have some savings of my own, thanks to the 
tDAnagement of this good girl: we will see what can be 
done witli it all.* So saying, he rested iiis head on his 
elbow, and seemed for* while l^t in meditation. At 
last lie raised Ids he^ end cried out joyously, ‘ 1 have 
it-r>I have it!’ 

‘ What haye you, good uncle? ’ exclaimed Uie young : 
^ple Biraultaueouily, i 


‘ Patience, patience,' r^ptted fka^veteran witii a know¬ 
ing smile; * you shall know ft .afi in good time. Will 
you call a hackney-coach for merChas-les? 1 liave some 
business out, and it is still early in the day. Susan, 
child, I shall want you to come with me.' 

Ills desire was obeyed; and as he drove through the 
streets, he acquainted her that his heart was set upon 
establisliing thorn both in the business which had been 
just relinquished by Charles's former master. ' And,’ 
added he, ‘ Mr l.iebrun is an honest man, and will lend 
me a helping hand in the business. 'What say you to 
my plan, chUd?’ 

‘ Oh it would only make me too happy, dear uncle,’ 
she gratefully replied. 

Tliey called on Mr Lebmn, and were so successful in 
their negotiations, that on being again seated in tlie 
coach, the old man knocked his stick with veiiemence 
on tlic floor, exclaiming, ‘ By the ashes of tlie Little 
Corporal he thidl have it!’ Busan kissed his liand 
witli joyful nfTectiuii. ‘ Only let me see you settled in 
your own mHuaj/e, and I sliaU die happy,’ said the old 
man witli some emotion. ‘ But remember, Charles is to 
know nothing alaiut ail this yet,’ he continued, looking 
earnestly at the young girl. 

‘ It will be very hard to keep it from him, uncle,’ 

‘ But it must be kept,’ rejoined Vincent in a decided 
and somewhat grave tone. 

Bus.in was silent; for she knew there was no appeal 
from such a decision. It was very difficult, however, 
for her to keep this Secret from her lover; and it would 
have licen still more so, but that Cliarles was so fully 
occupied at this moment, that he had little leisuro for 
conversation. 

About a fortnight afterwards, on n fine h(diday, Vin¬ 
cent proposed to tlie young people that he should treat 
them to a drive. ‘ And atterwards,’ continued he, ‘ you 
can go out together, and enjoy more of what Is going on.’ 

'J’his tlicy joyfully acceded to. At the end of a few 
minutes’ drive, to Charles’s great surprise the carriage 
stopjicd at the dixir of tive magasin which had formerly 
belonged to his old niastef. 

‘What is tlicsnmi about?’ he inquired rather impa¬ 
tiently. 

‘Wo shall see, we shall see,’ replied the old roan 
smiling. ^ 

Tlie steps were let down. Vincent, leaning upon 
Busaii, got out, and entered the shop. Cliarles was 
about to follow tiiem, wlien tlie name of ‘Ciiaiii.ks 
Vincent,’ in large gold letters, placed above tlie en- 
tr.anee, arrested his eye. For one moment lie stood 
petrified; the next lie liastened into the shop, and em¬ 
bracing his nnele and cousin in a transport of joy, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, tliis is your secret 1 and you have kept 
it from me all this time,' said he reproachfully to 
Busan. 

‘ It is tlie last I will ever keep from you,’ she replied, 
looking somewhat confused. 

‘Yes, yes; it was idl my fault; so don’t sqold her. 
No scolding to-day,’ repeated the old soldier, hobbllDg 
into tlie back room, where a huge block of wood was 
burning brightly on the hearth, and a small table was 
laid for dinner. The furniture was plain, but neat, and 
the tablecloth white as snow. Vincent shaking his 
nephew by the hand, said, * Charles, yqu are welcome as 
the master of this house.’ 

‘ Thank you, thank you a tliousand timei. uncle; hoy 
turning to his cousin, ' I do not care to be the mast^ 
of it, unless Susan promises to be its miabess.’ . 

‘ And so she will,* interrupted the dd man. ‘Don't 
you remember her promise ? * 

‘ Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once more.’ 

Susan blushed, and gave him her haqd. 

Need we say what a happy «snd joyous evening fol¬ 
lowed this explanation. 

Before many days bad elapsed, Mr and Mrs Charles 
Vincent were install in the formal poiaession of their 
new habitation. Suaan carried ^ aame clieerful and 
elastic spirit into her married lifo whkdi had siutainea 
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her in her earlier and more trying coiiree; and even in 
her busiest moments, she found leisure to talk with the 
old soldier, as he sat by the fireside in a com&rtablc 
arm-chair, with his beloiiW pipe and pouch placed con¬ 
veniently at his side. 

A year passed away, and the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day' found this happy trio still happier 
than on the eventful day which fixed them in their 
present comfortable dwelling. 

At supper, the old man drank to the health and pros¬ 
perity of the young couple. 

‘ Thank you, good uncle,’ said Charles ; ‘ and what¬ 
ever share of enjoyment may be mine, ITiave to thank 
yov, for much of it, as it was you who first taught me 
tliiit happiiwss does not lie in wealth or distinction, but 
in n life of honest industry, and a mind at peace with 
itself. You, too, I have partly to thank,’ continued he, 

I smiling and looking at his wife, * for having given me 
here a greater treasure than ever I ]io]>cd tu have ])ns- 
sessed, had our expedition into tipain been crowned with 
the most entire success.’ 


THE OPPKOBltlUM OF MIBTON. 
Oca readers may remember the famous controversy on 
the alleged expulsion of Milton firom his college, and its 
termination by a sort of compromise on the part of liis 
defenders. They will perhaps be gl.ad to hear that 
another belligerent has now appeared on the side of the 
poet, with the standard of ‘ No surrender ! ’ and that he 
1 seems to have finally set the question at rest. 

I It is no wonder that the great poet—wliosc prose 
! would have immortalised him, even if the ' Paradise 
Lost’ had never been written—was tlie object of every 
kind of scurrility and calumny. Some of his works 
were ordered by proclamation of diaries II. to be 
burned by the common liangnian; and liis fellow- 
t'liristians were called upon by a private assailant to 
‘ stone the 'miscreant to death.’ One of his contem¬ 
poraries, VVinstanley, declaaed of him that, notwith¬ 
standing his possession of some small poetical merits, 
* Ilia fame is got out like the snufl' ofi a candle, and will 
continue to stink to all posterity, for having so in¬ 
famously belied tliat glorias martyr and king, Charles 
I.' Another of them, Auhfey, who was "seventeen years 
younger than Milton, brouglit against iiim tlic specific 
cliargc of having been ‘ I'omited, after an inordinate and 
riotous youth, out of the university;’ and even John¬ 
son, in a new generation, suffered his church-and-state 
feelings tu influence his judgment botli of tlie poet and 
the man. * J am ashamed,’ says he, 'to relate what I 
fear is true, tliat Milton was one of the last students in 
either university that suffered the public indignity of 
eurpornl correction.’ 

To prove these charges, there were no college entries, 
and no contemporary reminiscences brought forward. 
'I'ho sole evidence was some words in a Latin elegy of 
liis owff; and yet this elegy he himself republished witli 
all its suppos^ damnatory proof, not more than two or 
these yeara after the charge by Aubrey, to wbieh ho 
replies as follows:—' I must be thought, if tliis libeller 
(for now he shows liimself to ho so) con find belief, 
after an inordinate and riotous youth spent at the uni¬ 
versity, to have been at length “vomited out thence;” 
for whidi commodious lie, that he may be encouraged 
in tlie trade tmother time, 1 thank him; for it hath 
given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, 
with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary fa¬ 
vour and respect which I found, above any of my 
equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned 
men, the fdlows of that college wherein 1 spent some 
years; who, at my narting, after 1 had taken two 
degrees, as the maniter is, sigptlfied many ways how 
muuh better it would content tltem that I would stay; 
as by many letters fiiR of kindness and loving respect, 
both before that time and long after, 1 was assured of 
•their singular good affection towards me.’ In his Second 
Itefencc, he says still more'distinctly, that his father sent 


him to college, where he studied for seven years with the 
approbation of the good, and without any stadn upon 
his cliaractcr, till he took the degree of master of arts. 

The elegy, however, aciiirding even to the more 
friendly commentators, was not entirely to be got over. 
'I'iiey absolved him from e.xpulsioii, but consented to a 
verdict of rustiaation : in the Irish fashion, tliey split 
the difference. The verses that War upon tlie question 
are as follow, with the criiiiiuatery words in italics;— 

* M(^ tonot iirbs ri>nu;i quam Thain(*(.is iillnit nuda, 

Mcqiie nrr invituni pnlria dulois hiibot, 

Jam iicc aruntlifprum inihi cura nwitoro rAii'uia, 
diiUuui i't'titl IMG farit aiiKit iinior. 

* * ^ k 

Kt ei( lino ci'ifhim iwtrfnq ailiiHse prnateSi 
I'U viiciiiim curiH ot!n Rrata svqiil, 

Ni>n Ofio vcl nonwn anricnivo rocuso, 

Lji'IIm et exilii conilitiono fnior/ 

"NVe now give the literal and obvious translation of 
those verses:— 

'fhe city whirh tlie Thames laves with rcflueat wave 
detains nio. 

And my sweet native iihice possesses me not against my 
will; 

Now 1 have neither a desire to revisit the reedy ram. 
Nor dixis the love of a domestir hearth, lately forbidden, 
torment me. 

If this be ca-i/e—to have visited iiiy father's household 
gods, 

And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure— 

I refuse nut the name or the lot of a banished man. 

And gladly 1 enjoy the condition of f.rile. 

The commentators could nut bear entirely np against 
this evidence. The poem refuted the eliarge of expul¬ 
sion, because tlie nutlior, towards the close, talks of 
returning to Cambridge ; but Warton declared that the 
italicised words would not suffer us to determine other¬ 
wise than that Milton had siifllered sentence of rustica¬ 
tion, or temporary removal from college; and Johnson 
llioiight that no other meaning could be given, even by 
kindness ami reverence, to the term veliti larit, ‘ a habi¬ 
tation from which lie is excluded.’ Suececdiiig writers 
followed on the same side; and thus It was settled that 
the great poet had siitlered at least a temporary banish¬ 
ment from liis alma mater, in punishment of some trans¬ 
gression of the rules, or some oltence ho might have 
given to the governors of the college. 

This may seem at first sight a small question, but in 
reality it is a very important one. The rnstieation of 
Milton lias often served as an excuse to meaner spirits, 
and perliaps it may before now have liecn pleaded suc¬ 
cessfully with some silly parents. The cause was wliolly 
unknown, but the authors of tlie original charge cf 
expulsion accused him of profligacy of every ddttd. 
Here was an example and aptilogyfor all succeeding 
roues; and the youth of ‘ spirit,' wlio scorned the de¬ 
cencies of collegiate life, fancied himself a kindred soul 
with the handsomest of men, the most elegant of scho¬ 
lars, and tho most gifted of pocte. Bat as regards Mil- 
ton himself the question is still more scrioui. The 
charge is not confined to rustication—it involves delibe¬ 
rate falsehood. His temporary exile from college might 
have been caused by some very venial trespass, perhaps 
by a praiseworthy, even a religious scruple; but hie 
solemn denial, if the fact were true, would thlow a 
stigma upon his character, which the hriiliance of*hia 
genius would only render more conspicnous. 

But Milton did not merely deny the fact; he collected 
for publication, in less than three years afterwards, bis 
Latin poems, and placed the elegy M Carohtm JMddti- 
turn (the one referred to above) tho first in the series. It 
is strange that this unconsciousness should have struck 
even tile more friendly commentators as something 
merely tending to disprove the charge of aetuarsxpul- 
rion, wliile they still considered that of rustication as 
Completely established! But so it was; and thus the 
matter rested, till the appearanco of an ortido in the 
last number of the ‘ Clasricol Museum,’ in which 
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and itock-pin}i);iet<Hr> aad the mechanic and labourer. Let us ‘ begin at the beginning.* South Att.«tralia, tliough I 
This is much to be deprecated; and it speaks well for as a British colon; not ;vt ‘ in her teens,’ has already. 
South Australia that the principle is not enforced there, after struggling through dangers and dilHculties i^moat 
It is a,striking fact,’ adds Mr Byrne, ‘that although incredible, suddenly merged into atilncuue, prosperity, , 
ths population of'South Australia bas not doubled within and fame. She was mude a British province in 1834— 
the last seren years, yet the extent of land actually under her only inhabitants being at. tliu time a few runaway 
cultivation has increased nearly fifteenfold within the convicts and the cannibal abnriguim—and b^ame a Bti- 
samc period. In 1B4U,’ ho next assures us, ‘ the populatiou tish colony in 1U3U; so that, us such, she is not older yet 

were about 14,000 iu number, the number of acres under than eleven and a half yeoi's. It is iicedicas to specify 

cultivation being then only 2503; whereas in 1840 the all the causes which induced the diOicuUies in whidi the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 22,300, and the num- iiifaut colony got most foolishly involved: they ore mat* 
her of cultivated acres to 33,292. The repeal of the corn- ter of history; and it need only bo spccilicd lint a rock- 
laws,’ he proceeds, ‘has opened the home markets, and less spirit of sjicculatimi ruined everything. Krom this 
at present, South Australian wheat is rcprescuted us sus- laiucntuhle state of atfairs, repeatedly noticed in these 
taiuing a vary high character with the corn-dealers of pages, the colony at length revived, and latterly it has 
London, being quoted at the same price as the best hccoiuc the wealthiest of alt the colonies of Britain. This 
DanUic, which, on an overage, is fully ten per Miit. liivs arisen from a discovery, mode in 1844, that Australia, 
higher than the best home-grown wheat. The Mauritius in many of its districts, possi-sses vast miucnil riches, 
and Cape of Oood Hope also present a near and good ‘The iiiinerul discoveries of 18U,’says Mr Jlynie, ‘at- 
market for Australian wheat.’ Iracteil attention, raised all froiu dospondeney, and throw i 

To sheep-fanners it may be important to state, that in a bright gleam of hope over the future.' And now the , 

South Australia there has, within tho last five years, ultimate elteets of its mining operations on British com- 
been a rapid and important increase in the growth of nierce and inincrul property in England are at jircsout 
wool. In 1842, the wool exported to (treat Britain inconceivable, and must he left to time to develop. 

! yielded only a return of L.29,749; while in 1848 tho Having given a table of the iniport and export returns 
! returns amounted to Ii.l05,94I. ^V’'e arc about shortly of South Australia from 1841 to 1848, the export return 
: to refer to the second great source of Australian wealth— for 1841 being ns low as Jo 10,581, and that fur 1848 ns 
i namely, her rich copper mines; but we cannot dismiss high as L.287,U59—‘What,’ proceeds Mr Byme, ’the 
I the agricultural part of our notice before we have called exports of South Australia will be in the course of a 
! the attention of the class interested to the following very few years, it would he folly to attuiiqit to predict.’ 

extract:— ‘ One great advantage to the fanning class of Copper has liecomc a grand article of export; hut this 
I South Australia lies iu the employment afliirded them trade is only in its infancy. There is no country on the 
at all seasons, when otherwise unengaged, iu carting ores face of the globe po||csseil of such rich copper mines, or 
from the mines to the sea])ort. In the year 1848, the so acccssiifr ro rculcrcarr/u^c,as those of South Australia, 
amount fiaid for cartage by the Burra Burra Mine alone The (Jurnwall mines can hear no comparison with them, 
exceeded L.30,000; and as tho produce of this mine is ‘'I'hcir value may )>c said to be three limes us groat as 
largely increasing, and numerous others are being opened, those of ('uruwall, and yet many of the Omwall mines 
it would bo difficult to calculate the amount that will pay 100 per cent, on tho caiiiial entharked in them; of 
he annually distributed fur citrriage amongst the South what, tlicrefarvi, might not the South Australian mines be 
Australian farmers. Already the iiiitic owners have capable, if their working were encouraged I It is not 
found it impossible to procure iu the colony sufficient only the mine-owners and populatiou of the colony who 
carriage, so they have resorted to the expedient of ad- would he benefited by the development of its mining 
rcitisiiig in the neighbouring colonies, lii order to induce resource^; a market also would be created for tho cou- 
persons to proceed to South Australia and become ciii- sumption of British inanufaclores, for which the colonists 
riers.’ South Australia, Mr^ynie thinks, ‘ is eminently could pay by an exportation of copper rcf|uircd in the 
and especially the country bolt calculated fur the lahuur- homo market.’ If the mines of South Australia beat 
iiig omigraut.’ The dark feature is the character of the those of (^oniwall, they also excel tho Chilian. ‘ The 
ahorigini's. InoUcnsivc enough in the neighbourhood of working of tho Chilian mines is attended with great diS- 
Adelaide and the more settled cuuutry, on the frontiers culty and expense, and is mainly carried on by British 
of tlie colony, ami especially towards the Murray Kiver, capital, on which only a small dividend is paid. Situated 
they nre fierce and ruthless, exhibiting gTca||,hoslility to amidst the Andes, when; it is impossible to form carriage 
tho whites. They are, however, rapidly vaulshiug from roads, the ore has to be conveyed from these mines by 
the land—‘ the firearms of tho whites doing the work of strings of mules with wicker panniers slung across them, 
amiihilalion!’ This is bad; but, according to Mr Byrne, to distant ports of shipment. The depth of the workings 
there is no remedy; for we are told that, though philan- and the length of the galleries are also extreme, aud 
thropists have used inmiy efforts to civilise the natives, necessitate the eiuploymoiit of thousands of men, whose 
all attempts to do so have as yet proved failures. Fierce sole duty it is to convey the ore on their backs in baskets 
savages they still are, and continue practising cannibal- to the outlets of the mine. All this adds to the expense; 
ism ' from a horrible fondness for the revolting i^d ! and the cost of the Chilian ores must very much exceed 
nor is there the least hope that tho practice will be that of the liouth Australian ores by tho tune they arrive . 
abolished among them as long as they continue to exist at a shipping port; and yet they do not, on an avenge, 
as a race.’ Let us hope there is a slight portion here of exceed, or mn tqunl, much of the colonial ore that has 
unintentional exa^cratiou. Mr Byrne liad on one or already lieen iiupuiied into England within tho year,’ 
two occasions the misfortune of falling in with several After this, we scarcely wonder at hearing Mr Byme assert 
bands of these savages, and of enduring no inconsiderable that ‘under the crown there is no colony that presents 
amount of suffering from their hands. But if the natives such bright prospects for lire future as South Australia.’ , 
in the neighbourhood of Adelaide are gentle and timid, Adelaide, the capital of the colony, occupies the veijr 
making capital ‘ catchers of strayed sheep,’ why should centre of the immenso circle around which her mineral 
wo despair of the ‘ Border rascals becoming also, as popu- wealth extends. A isuge of bills, which run n^th, and 
lation increases in their neighbourhood, well-bred, decent, n<=arly parallel to the Oiulf of St Vincent, border on this 
nay, even useful members of society 1* That we may not beautiful town;' mineral specimens have been .discovqesd 
be accused of concealment of facts, let us out, too, with in every part of Hiis range; but the mines chiefly woiwsd, 
another well-authenticated disclosure of Mr Bymo’s; there and which have given such a reputation to thrcolony, 
are at least eighteen dMorent species of suake.s, many Be to the northward of Adelaide : the chief of 'these is 
of them beautiful, and almost all of them dangerous, in tho Burra Burra Minl|’ of which the author gives the 
the settled Australian ctdonies I following description in a quotation from iho letter of a 

Having thus considered Australia as a merely agricul- friend:—^ In the morning wo took an Muily walk, mid 
tural colony, we shall next considw what are the other obtained a glimpse of the mine from the atun'mit of an 
dements of wealth of whidh she is actually in possession, intervening hill, but were closely immured for ^ re- 
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niaindcr of the day, in conMq^ttenco of exceissiro rain. 
Enrly on the following morning our breakfast was cut 
■hort by the announcement that Captain Lawson was 
“ waiting to accompany us under ground,” at the prin¬ 
cipal workings; and having provided ourselves with sub¬ 
terranean “ toggery,” we made a hasty but becoming 
toilet, and hastened to attend our kind conductor in his 
descent. The huge cargoes which hare been shipped, the 
piles of ore we had seen at the port, the hundreds of 
draught oxen and laden drays we met in their progress to 
the wharf, the thousands of tons of ore around the work¬ 
ings and near the intended smelting-house, their doily 
accumulations, and the reports of credible, unbiassed 
witnesses, had prepared us to expect much; but before we 
bad passed through a single gallery, as the larger hori¬ 
zontal diverges or levels are very properly called, we saw 
enough to convince us that we had commenced the exa¬ 
mination of a mine incomparably richer and more ]>ro- 
ductivc than any mine of luiy kind we had ever seen 
in the United Kingdom. 

‘ We passed through a succession of galleries and 
chambers, as the larger excavations are justly termed; 
one of them being large enough to hold a congregation of 
a hundreil or two persecuted Covenantors, and BufHdenlly 
I lofty for the pulpit and desk, which those simple but 
devout worshippers managed to dispense with. In our 
progress wc had to ascend successive perpendicular lad¬ 
ders, with a lighted candle retained between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb; afterwards to make our descent by 
einiilar contrivances, and others much more rude; until, in 
divers wendings, prostrations, twistings, turnings, clamher- 
ings, and oxaininations, we had spent nearly three hours 
under-ground, and passed through looked through the 
greater part, if not all the extensive subsoil operations.’ 

In addition to the Bunra Burra, Mr Byrne enumerates a 
number of copper mines already opened, which, for rich¬ 
ness and variety, are almost its rivals—such as the Princess 
Royal, the Kapuuda, the Montaciite, the Rapid Bay, and 
the Wakefield : to all this prosperity wc find two draw¬ 
backs—and as wc have already advised intending agri¬ 
cultural emigrants of the existence in these lands of 
snakes and anthropophagi, so to those who may think of 
purchasing mineral ground we also exhibit the^worst, ns 
wc bavc done tbc best view of the matter. Tlie want of 
coal is therefore, we say, stated to be a considerable bar¬ 
rier, as it renders the smelting of the ore on the spot 
where it is dug to a great extent impossible ; but the 
matter is far less hopeless, in Mr Byrne’s estimation, than 
the reformation of the aborigines — for hear how tho 
difficulty is got over:—‘ A recent discovery of the nji- 
plication of electricity to smelting copper will create a 
complete revolution both in the intentions and prospects 
of the mining interest of South Australia.’ Again: ‘The 
island of Van Diemen’s Land is at the distance of only a 
fevf days’ sail from Port Adelaide, and there coal abounds 
in most available situations for shipping. This coal 
could be imported at an average price of from ten to 
twelve shillings per ton on an extensive scale; and then 
the question would arise, whether it were better to bring 
tho coal to the copper ore, or the latter to the former f 
Some of the inhabitants of the colony did )>ropo8c to 
erect smelting-hauses on a small island composed almost 
exclusively of’coal, which lies off the coast of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, and where there is good anchorage ; but 
the scheme does not appear to have been follow^ up, on 
account of the lethargy of the anthurities and mercantUo 
cUuek of the islandl’ Although wo do not Intend to 
hazard an opinion on tho merits of the question, we must 
remind ; nader of the existence of what is called the 
* royalty tax.’ So soon as specimens of the copper ores of 
. Australia reached England, they were pronounced by the 
.most eminent jad^ to be amongst the richest imported 
into this country Hom any part of the giolie. Alarmed 
.lest tho working of mines should withdraw agricul- 
.'.turists and others from their fisljd labonrs, and regard¬ 
ing it as but reasonable that mining property thonld 
'ecotribute somewhat,'in proportion. to the amount of 
labour it absorbs,, to the fund by which tho expense 
. .. ttf-istioduclng emigiants of the labouring class is i>ro- 


rided for, Earl Grey, on the fiOfth Decem,ber Ifi.lO, .con¬ 
firmed a royalty t» impo^ by the gov'emoi of the 
colony, with the consent of hut emiiicil, m the Marcn of 
the same year, of one-fifteenth' upon all minerals raised 
from lands thenceforward to be alienated from the crown.’ 
When this tax was first announced, the colcmists were, 
wc are told, highly indignmit, and its total repeal is still 
demanded. Notwithstanding all this, Mr Byxne, address¬ 
ing the numerous families in Enjgland possessed of a 
small competence, but who are anxious ahout the future 
maintenance of their children, does not hesitate to say 
most emphatically, ‘ transfer yourselves to ^juth Aus¬ 
tralia ; you will there obtain three times the interest of 
your money, and you will bo able to live at less than 
half the cost, whilst to the younger brimehea of your 
families many sources of employment will bo opened, 
for there is no such excessive competition as exists at 
hoii^e.’ 

All kinds of labourers, mcch<mics, and domestic ser¬ 
vants earn capital wages in South Australia. Professional 
men are not in requisition, there being too many of that 
class already there. ‘ In the constitution of its society,’ 
we are told, ‘ South Australia has been eapecially fa- 
Tonred; comparatively few persons who liave been con¬ 
victs have crossed to this coloi^, and among her original 
colonists were a large number of men previously occupying 
most respectable positions in England—^men of intellect, 
talent, and iierseverance; and even her emigrants were 
originally chosen with a care seldom exercised in the 
case of any other colony. . . . Much good society is to be 
met with in Adelaide; ladies bright, fair, educated, and 
accomplished; and gentlemen who would not suffer by a 
comparison with any other colonists in the world. Wc 
regret to learn, however, that at the mines the large 
wages earned by the men generally promote intoxication; 
and indeed over all the colony drinking too much pre¬ 
vails.’ 

Adelaide possesses a theatre, a savings’ bank for the 
lower classes, liesidcs three or four lodges of freemasons, 
lialf-a-dozen of the Odd Fellows, and an abstinence societ}’. 
There are also four newspapers published in Adelaide, 
two of them twi(X! a-week, the others ■weekly; not to 
mention a subscription library sujiportcd by the more 
respectable inhabitants. But we must now draw to a 
close. Bc&re doing so, how' ver, it is bnt fair to say that, 
in order to render our article useful to the general reader, 
wc have scarcely, by our extracts, done justice to the work 
of Mr Byrne. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS.* 
The Garret Mauler .—This is not a title assumed by 
any particular class, but ratlier a sobriquet bestowed 
upon one who cannot correctly be sud to belong to an}'. 
He is operative and manufacturer, raercliant and la¬ 
bourer, combined in one person; and has dealings both 
wholesalo and retail, after a fashion of his own. No 
man can rightly accuse him of sapping our commercial 
8ys]^m by an undue extension, of credit, seeing tliat it 
is very rarely that he trusts anybody, aud still more 
rarely is anybody found who will trust Ikim. He works 
at any easy'trade, and manufactures articles of every 
sort or description that may be wanted; which he has 
wit or ingenuity enough to turn out of hand. Two 
things are essential to a man’s becoming a garret 
master: in the first place, he mtut be able to practise 
some occupation which requires but little capital to set 
him up in business; and in tho second place, lie most 
be unwilling, either from a spirit of insubormnotion, a 
love of idleness, or a feeling of independence, of else 
incapable, from want of average skill iq Ifis colliiig, to 
work as a journeyman. Whatever Iw his motive, it 
can hardly be the love of gain^ since ^ So far 

at least as one can judge from his ^tbnsl apj^arance 
and domestic sunouudings. must fall to short of thope 
of an average workmem. There may be some few ex¬ 
ceptions to whom titis ^neral ^gracter is not appli- 


* Coatlausd fimo Na dk'. 
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cable; indeed I know there ate; but the more reapeotable 
of the number would, I hare reason to think, subscribe 
to the truth of this delineation of the general body—if 
body they can be called—^who live in perfect isolation, 
and never come together. 

Every one who walks tlie streets of London, if he 
ever exercise hu observation at all, must have re¬ 
marked, anflongst tho inflnito variety of wares disposed 
for sale inside and outside of the endless array-of shops 
that line the public thoroughfares, a prodipous number 
of articles which are not, properly speaking, the pro¬ 
duction of any particular or knpwn spepics of handi¬ 
craft ; or if some of them be such'ostensibly, it becomes 
apparent upon inspection, and upon a comi)ariBon of 
prices, tliat they are not the manufactnres of well-prac¬ 
tised Iiands, but are hastily and fraudulently got up, to 
delude the eyes of the unwary by'the semblanct of 
workmaiisliip. I’icture-franres, looking more like gilt 
gingerbread than carved gold, whicb they should re¬ 
semble ; small cabinets of cedar-wood, and miniature 
chests of drawers, which seem to stand midway between 
a toy and a domestic implement; easy (to break) chairs, 
which a man of fifteen stone would crush to pieces; 
mirrors of all sizes, each one affording a new version of 
your astonished face; slippers and elogs of every pos¬ 
sible material; boys’ caps at lialf-a-crown a dozen, of 
every variety of shape and colour, manufactured from 
the tailors’ clippings; whetstones of every geological 
formation— trap (for customers) predominating; crib- 
bage-boards, draught-boards, dominoes, and chess-men, 
at any price you like; work-b^ims. writing-desks, and 
music-stands, glued togetlier fron»nic refuse of a cabinet¬ 
maker's workshop; carpenters’ tools incapable of an 
edge, among wliich figures a centre-bit, with twenty 
pieces, for five shillings—a bait for amateur nicclmuies, 
whicli has astonishing success towel-horses, that will 
fall to pieces if not tenderly handled; and flights of 
steps, leading to a broken head, or sometliing worse—alt 
demand attention by their plausible ax)pearance and 
astonishingly low price. Butatbese arc not all. The 
Iieedicss bargain-hunter may foul away a good round 
sum os easily .is tlie veriest trifle. GTaudy piauolbrtcs, 
magniflceiit-looking iustrpments, labelled ‘ Broadwuud ’ 
or ‘ Collard,’ may be had at4an immense facriflee ’ (tiiis 
is true in the buyer’s cusot, which ought to be war¬ 
ranted not to stand in tune for twenty-four hours, and 
to become veritable tin-kettles in a twelvemonth. Hor¬ 
rible fiddles, by the thousand, constructed only to sell 
and to set tho teeth on edge, lie in wait fur the musical 
tyro; scraphines that growl like angry demons, until 
they become asthmatic, when they wlieezc away tlieir 
Iiuteful lives in a month or two, are to be found in every 
broker’s shop, together with every other musical in¬ 
strument you could name; all uniting to prove that if 
tlie best articles are to be procured in London, so are 
tlie worst, and that too in abundance. 

Nor does the evil stop here. * The world is still 
deceived'with ornament,’ and tho imitators of tkings 
real know it well, and make a good market by the 
knowledge. Wo to the scientific student who, anxious 
to economise his funds, buys his necessary instruments 
of any.othcr than a well-known and established maker! 
In no department of manufacture is there a more pro- 
fitablo field for humbug and plunder than in tliis. All 
descriptions of scientific liutraincnts, surgical, optic, 
chemical, engineering, and othos, abound in every 
quarter—the pawnbroker being the chief medium or 
middleman through whom they find their way to tlie 
luckless experimentalist. ' TeiescojieB with conveniently 
soiled lenses i camera-lncidas, by means of which Argus 
himself uodld see nothing i scalpels, lancets, and ampu¬ 
tating knives, never intqpded to cut; surgical saws with 
tender teeth; air-pumps in want of sudeer; pentagrapbs, 
with rickety joints and false admeasurements; unsea¬ 
soned glass retorts; crucibles sure to sidit on the fire; 
opera-glasses with twopenpy lenses in tnbes of specious 
«iagntflcenoe; and a thousand othm: things, which are 
manufactured weekly in large quantities, but never for 


any other purpose than to pawn or to sell, are to be met 
with in every street, and proclaim the industry of a 
class of operatives whose labours are anything bnt a 
benefit to the general cummunity. 

It is not my intention to lay ail these enormities upon 
the shoulders of the garret mastur; indeed inauy of the 
manufacturers of the vile wares above-mentioned are 
men of considerable capital, those especially who fabri¬ 
cate and deal in the more expensive articles. But yet 
justice to the subject of this sketch compels me to 
declare that the guilty parties ate mainly members of 
his class; althougli individuals are not wanting among 
them, the history of whose lives W'ould present the 
praiseworthy struggle of industry and integrity against 
adverse circumstances. If the reader will accompany 
me to tlic narrow theatre of his 0 {icrations, ho may 
behold the garret master in the midst of his avocations, 
and tlieii form lenient a judgment as the somewhat 
singular sjivctacle will admit 

im a summer evening in tlio year 184--, having 
been requested by a ronntry correspondent to make 
inquiries respecting tlie execution of a commission 
intrusted to one of this tribe, I set out in the direction 
indicated in Iiis letter, and arrived at tlie dour of tlie 
house in which tlie garret master dwelt about half an 
hour before sunset. The pljicc was a back street run¬ 
ning nearly par .11161 witii llolliorn, in the neighbourhood 
of one of the inns of court, and one tliat, judging from 
tlie beigtit and structure of tiie houses, liad once laid 
claim to a elmraeter for respeetobility, not to say gen¬ 
tility : but all BUeli iiretciisions Ii.od evidently long been 
given up; and the lofty dwellings, fashioned originally 
fur the abodes of easy .iiid comfortable independence, 
now stood in begrimed and dingy neglect, the uncared- 
for tenements of tlie artisan and the labourer. The 
door of the house 1 entered stood fastened oiien; and 
the loose boards of the bare passage, wanting scr^r, 
mat, and oil-cloth, bent and clattered under my feet. 
The walls, from the door to tlic summit of the topmiist 
stair, were of a dark-brown colour, arising from the ae- 
ciiniulutcd soiling of lialf a century, and xiolished by the 
' friction of passers up and down, except where some few 
tatters of the original papering yet hung about them, 
or where the plaster liad been knocked away, through 
the careless porterage of lieavy articles. The banisters 
as far os tlie first floor were in tolerable repair, though 
Some of tlie rails showed by tlicir want of punt that 
they were substitutes for others whieli had left the rank, 
lligher up, tliey were half defluieiit; and near the top 
storey had been removed altogetlier, probably for fuel, 
by some starving inmate, mid replaced by a leiice of 
rough slab deal. Of this I was rather sensible by toui^ 
tliaii by sight; for the skylight that should have illuini- 
uated toe staircase was covered over, witli the exception . 
of one small cranny, plainly to exclude the weather, 
which would else have found entrance through the 
broken panes. 1 should be sorry to alTord the reader 
too accurate a notion of the villanous odour tliat infected 
tho atmosphere of the liouse; it would have perplexed 
even Coleridge—who said that in Cologne he * Couuted 
two-and-seventy stenches’—to have described it. It 
seemed a compound of spirits, beer, and stale tubeeco, 
of rancid oil or varnish, with a flarour of a dog a month 
dead. I should mention that I knoeked at one of five 
doors on the third floor, when three of them suddenly 
opened,' but nut the one to which 1 liad applied tpy 
knuckles. Tlirce dirty-faced matrons in disiiabille, twO' 
of them having infants at the breast, made tiieir simul¬ 
taneous appearance, and inquired what I waatedi one 
of them informing me that * tlie doctor ’ was not wii^iii,' 

bnt would be found at the-tap. Mentitiiy wondeHng 

who * the doctor’ thus domiciled could be, Z -stated that I 

bad business with A& T-^'and requested-to be shown 

his door." ‘ It is themfth door on tlie floor above,’ said 
the woman who hod mentioned ‘ the doctor,’ withdrawing 
as she spoke. Arriving at the door itt q^tioa, I could 
hear a murmur of voices, and the whirling of a wheel 
in rapid motidd. The door wiu opened immediately at 
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my inmmont, and tlie nj s of a land gunaet atrcanied 
in upon the landing place Tho woman who answerid 
tho door seemed astonished at my uulouked for ap 
pcaranoe, and plainly expected a ditfc-icnt party As 
she drew badk to make room for m> cutnnee, a scene 
met my view, too common, I Rw in the industrial 
resorts of our great uties, but om calling aloud for 
[ amendment and redress in cicry possible particular 
la a room, the dimensions of whuli niif,ht be about 
olxtecu fhet by eleren or twelve, were living an entire 
^mily, consisting of certainly not fcnci than eight 
^sons Near a stove placid about a ysid from the 
fireplace, tiie fiinnel gouig into Ibe ihiDinc> tliiongh i 
holom bewail sbovt the mintilpuie, sit the girrit 

master, Mr T- in the set ot tlUuig Ins pipe Bl 

yotod a shut, duty and i igge 1 i ini is trousers and s 
pur old sIipjHrs cut dinvii from oiler bouts he had 
ttothing on hia person if ne ixeipt a bend of a month s 
growth A Hd ot sc i (nt( e n or i ighti (n, simil uly non 
dressed, whose uiiw islii d fit sh peeped tliroii|'li a do'cii 
lents in his garments, was bus^ at an old iuket> lithe 
taming pill boxes, some gross of winch were scittered 
on the board in fiont of him, as he turned fur s mum nt 
at m 3 ontrant.e, lie showed a tice haggard lud w ui, the 
index of bad diet and early iiitempemnee S ite 1 at 
a carpenters bench, wliieli, together with the lithe, 
occupied tlie whole portion of the r x>m ne U the w iiiduw 
was a girl of nineteen or tweiiti, engaged in e iiti II 3 
spreading gold leal upon th w or 1 ‘ eupt iii„ pi< \ lousl^ 
written with vsrnish upon i strip <t {.less Uii ens 
tome, snnnountcd witii a tittered mms luket waul I 
have disgraced the ‘ black doll usudly sus] tndi 1 over 
# tag-shop, the same indie ation ot semi st in ition an 1 
(alas that it must be said') ot intem])eraiiL( w u, 
legible in a eountuianee that ought to liivolxen, ind 
indeed was once, interusting At the end ot the hem li 
in the corner ot the room a boy ot twclio or tlurtem 
years was oeiupied in 1 ttm li polishing a few small 
and showy frames adapted for the reicption ot the 
idtss labels At the other eonier, to the left ot the 
Utho, was a still > onnget eliild —1 can banlly sn} of 
which sex—busily fitting the eoicrs to the pill boxes 
Uid layjng them m doreus tor package, while {n luf iiit 
of scarce three years was asleep in the sh ivinr.t under 
fha bench, wlieie, it was evident from the pieseiiee of 
thO brown and grimj blanket rags, he would lx pnned 
gUmgbt by other members of the timiU lliere wis 
•to bestead in the room, bat wli it was prcsuniably the 
bid of the parents—aheapcff hltliy hundlmg—lay on the 
floor between the door and tiu i irnct of the apiitment 
While 1 was making mquines < one eniing the e minus 
SWti of my country fnond the mother iteppwl betwein 
me fend tho fktber, to w horn I had nddiessed myself 1111 
iotimated by a look ot shame, al irm an 1 nitre ity that 
|he waa the more ht party to be questiuned 7hi mm, 
noWever, told her with an oath to stand aside to wli eh 
eommand she paid no attention, but pmieedrd ti in 
Rum me they were on the point of complctini my 
Ihend’s order, and that the goods should be torwarihd 
to my addiess, if I would leave it, eaily on the following 
ifionting While she was speaking i heard a light t lot 
ea tbs stairs, aid the door opening, a littie girl of 
wiM six, almost decently el id iii tompaiison with the 
owfcHi entered the room, elasuin.^ a blu k bottle taje 
fuHy Ih both hands The mother appirentiy unwilling 
tmt a ttrangsr shonld be aware of tlu natiui of the 
btafdtn nronglit by the child, was alxmt coneeiknL it 
m a cupboard 1 but tin. father who I now loi th- first 
WW perceived, was on the high road to intoxication, 
at her angrily feu pretending to be ashamed of 
yw*!! pioelaimed she liked as well as anybody, and 
W^t^ianded the gin tattle With a sigh and a 
imt iw Mme she complied witR lus desire, when be 
WWjVJwly nwlied himself to the contents with an 
suwfactlon The child wflo had brought 
™ nf the family that tad the 

cp|M(imce of hraltii in the countenance, and 
liMt W wia easy to see, owed it to hot fortnnate position 


IS general messenger to tho whole, ind to the exercise 
and free au this function procured her All the rest 
were in a sort of etiolated condition—pale and wan 
from confmement, bad au, and worse food The dress 
of the whole fimily, with the exception of tliat of the 
little messenger, who was kept in some show of decency 
for the soke of appearances, would not have sold for a 
penny above the rag price in Monmouth btreut e itlier 
mother, nor daughter grown up to womanhood, seemed 
to have preserved a relic of that graceful sentiment of 
persona! propriety, which is the last thing that tlie sex 
gener-dly surrenders to tho ‘ want which cometh like 
an armed man ’ But here want was not the destroy er 
a fiend of more hideous aspect and deadher purpose 
held undisputed sway in this wretched aboelo of jer 
verted industry and precocious intemperance As 1 
d(])grted down the tra/y sturs, [eonld not help eoin 
passionatiiig the hipless mother, whom I thonglit it 
more thin probible the hateful vice of mtoxicati 11 had 
first oppiessed, ind then seduced * Her bloated eoun 
tcuanee left no room lor doubt is to the truth of lier 
tyriuts assertion 1 at there leiiiained on it yet the 
trace of firmei trnthtulncss and kindliness, and the 
bnmtig sen*.! of shime atreiidint upon her present 
eouditioii t)n the coming doom of the tauiily—^thc sou, 
the diughter the toiling children, the sleeping infant— 
it w IS to) plintul to rellec t 

7/( 7(7 / / nt —the next diy. my friends com 
mission reciniriiig it, I pud a vi'it to one ot the same 
ill s in 1 diflermt line of hnsinoss lii cue f the 
sniill courts liadina||M of Drury Line 1 fiuiid tins 
wurtbv, whose oecnjIVm was tliat of printing labels 
in gold letters upon eoloiired pipir lortniiiUly lor 
the fur sex he was a bnilulor, and being on tbe verge 
cl fifty, was likely to continue so AU the impleiiieiils 
ol his ait, and they were not few, togetlier with lus be 1 
and his beehive chair were around him in a loom a 
do/eu feet square, and wliieh he guly stvled tlie ‘par 
lour next to the sky llis jnrss wa* a eontriviiiei 
sue h w I had never scpndiefore, e c onomismg be fh sp ic e 
and labour at the peiiilty—wliieli he seennd to can 
little abeut—of ataraiii ibly bad w ork the pre ssurt w as 
prodneed bvc the action ol a pedal near the flour under 
the uiuliinc ind 1 onsecjuejrtly the labiur of rolling in 
an 1 lulling out, indispciis ink in the common printing 
press was ivoidrd When I entered, lie w is iitnally 
jnntmg the word ‘IxiDeiNS upon half a do/tu stiijis 
oi polished armt paper applying powdered gold with a 
pencil of camel hair, to the varnuili or sire used instead 
ot ink 18 eaeh was imprissed ’ Uixni my pointiiv < nt 
the liberty he hid tiken with the oithograpliy it llic 
word, hi seemed not to eompreheiid my me imiig, an 1 
rcni irking that he never did nor could understand any 
of tho iiograpliics, seriously inquired what w is wrong 
Be nil, at length inide aw ire tint niiuther o was want 
ing (but nut before he had made earetul retire nee to a 
dog B*eared diction irv), he absumed a look of strange 
mortifii ation ai d perplewty it was not altogether 
that lit was aslianita of lus ignorane e, of th it tbe ]K)ur 
feUow had been too long eontr uus, it was rather that 
lie could see no remedy m tlie present ease. ‘ Hus, 
sii, sal 1 he, * is a nemtano, and no mistake, that s my 
biggest fount, and there is but one sdphabit of it be- 
y oDil the yowelsl ’ Alter a mmute’s consideration, how - 
ever, ind s ratelung of his grir/led pate, he brightened 
up uid w( nt on with the ifiair as it was, with tlie e oii> 
sol itory deelaration that they were no great sdhoUrs 
thereabout, that there were others no wuer than him¬ 
self, and that tho things were tor people ui tiie cooit, 
who would never find it out, to which he added, tliat 
* it anybody had a right to spell a word os ha ehw, it 
waa a printer short of types’ ubomewhat tiekled with 
tlie felloir’s good-temper and aceommodatiag philoao* 
phy, I sat down to wait fiir my friend’s pa6ket (g labels, 
which be said oidy requmed taking out of tbe finishing- 
press to be ready for dehvery I tauntad Cram lus eon- 
ve^tion that be tad served lus tloM to a little book^ 
seller and prmter at a imall town u* tlie Wdsh oowt j 
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but he had spent most of the seven years iu running 
about the town as circulating librarian, or waiting in 
the Aop, and not as many months altogether iu the 
office, wlicre there was generally nothing to be done. 
Discharged of course at the end of his term, to make 
room for a new apprentice with a new premium, he had 
come to seek his fortune in London. After considerable 
difficulty and disappointment, be at length succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement in a large office. On taking 
possession of his ‘ frame,’ he said he was at first so 
alarmed at the exploits of the numbers of clever and 
rapid workmen around him, that he had not the proper 
use of the few faculties ho could boast, and could think 
of notliing but his own want of skill. This state of mind 
only made the matter whrse. Nervous and excited, 
he endeavoured to make the same show of celerity 
as the others, and got through the first day in a edate 
of complete bewilderment. The second and third 
passed oir a little more to his satisfaction; and he w.as 
beginning to nourish some small degree of hope, when 
on the fimrtit day the first evidence of the v.alue of his 
labour was put into his liaiids, in the form of a proof 
eoj)y of his work, sent from one of the readers, wliose 
(ililce it is to mark tho mistakes of tiio compositor, for 
: the purpose of correction. Kiieh a horrid amount of 
' blunders he declared the world had never seen before 
I at one view: to the sheet upon which the broad page 
I was printed, the corrector had been cciiupelled to join 
: anotlicr, to afford s]>ace to mark the errors. ‘ Upon my 
I soul, sir,’ said he, ‘ 1 could not stand the sight of it; 

I iiioreover, the man behind mo was grinning over iiis 
I frame, and telegraphing the whede room. 1 wished 
! myself a thou.sand miles away; and seizing roy liat and 
I tv)at, bolted down tlio stairs ns fast as 1 conid run, 1 
got a letter in a few days from the party who recom- 
I mended inc, desiring me to retnm and resume my 
I work; but 1 coifid not do it. The face of that chap 
I grinning over my shoulder has given me the nightmare 
fifty times. That’s six-and-twenty years ago, and I 
: have never been near the phiee since.’ Sick of the 
! printing, he liad next tried to work as a bookbinder, 
i whicli, as is usual in lioantry towns, Ifc liad learned ns 
I well (or rather as ill) aa the other; but here also lie 
I found himself equally at tiult. Discharged from the 
iHHikbinder’s, to make rooin%r a more e.\pert hand, he 
found himself cast upon the world with no available 
means of subsistence. Want of funds, speedily fol¬ 
lowed by want of food, drove him again to make ap- 
])]ication to the printing-offices; but now he avoided 
j large houses, and was at length fortunate enough to 
locate himself in a suburban establishment of small 
pretensions, wiicre he got board and lodging, and a 
nominal salary, doing what he could, for just what the 
I proprietor, who was as poor almost as himself, could 
I afford to give him. Here he stayed, on and nif, ns he 
I said, fur more than a dozen years, during which he con- 
! trived to odd something to his knowledge of tho busi- 
iieas, and to save a few pounds, with which, o% iiie 
demise of ids employer, he purchased a part of the 
materials he bad so long handled, and commenced 
printer in his own right. It appeared that the whole 
of his gains during ail the years of his mastership had 
not averaged much above L.40 a year, out of which he 
had to pay 3s. 6d. a week for the rent of his room. He 
showed me his stock of implements, consisting princi¬ 
pally of wilid brass blocks, engraved in relief for the 
purpitie of gold labels attachable to the tbousond-and- 
one wares of druggists, chemists, haberdashers, fancy 
stationers, and numberlass other traders. The blocks 
'were for ttie most part tlie projierty of his employers; 
and he found it his interest to keep a small stock of 
each on hand, to meet Ihe demands of the proprietors. 
He attributed the blotchy impression which charter 
terised all his work mainly to bis rickety press, and 
sighed for a better, which he kad yet no prospect of 
, obtaining; but he observed that ihpmh Us work irould 
'* look very bad in ink, it waa a wsty mfffirent ihim in 
that made oven a blotch ornamental, and igt which 


people seldom complained of having too much for their 
money. 

This poor fellow presented Uie most wmatteido 
instance of unfitness for the business lie fuilowod that 
I ever met with. _ With liuge, horny, unmanageabte 
fingers, and defective vision, he pursued a craft, to tho 
succassfnl prosecution of which quick, keen sight, and 
manual dexterity ate indispensable. Itequiring a know¬ 
ledge of at least so much grammar as is comprised in 
the arts of orthography and punctuation, he was' ffo- 
foundly ignorant of iMith. Thirty years of practice 
a printer had not taught him to spell the commonest 
words in the language, as 1 became aware from certain 
cacographic despatches on business matters subse¬ 
quently received from him. Honestest of bunglers I 
one-half of Ilia painstaking existence was passed in 
repairing the blunders of the other; and yet it is a 
question whether lie did not enjoy Ids being with as 
much relish ns any man that ever lived. Ills cheerful¬ 
ness was without n parallel in my experience: an inex¬ 
haustible si>riiig of hilarity seemed welling from every 
feature. Nature had more than compensated him, by 
the bestowal of such a temperament, for all the s]^ts 
of fortune. Proof against calamity, be grinned iiiTOttc* 
tively in the face of adverse circumstances; and oncis 
declared to me that he did not think any mortal thi|^( 
could depress his animal spirits, unless it might be U: 
drunken wife; whether such an appendage to his fm;- 
tunes might succeed in doing so lie couldn’t sayt hut he 
had no intention of making the experiment. ' 

lie died the death one might atroust have wished 
him, considering his solitary lot. lie was found by an 
early visitor one niondng dead in his beehive-chair, 
the newspaper in his hand, a lialf-smoked pipe broken 
at his feet, a pint of hardly-tasted ale on tlie hob of tho 
empty grate, and the candle burnt out iu'tbe socket" on 
the little table at his side. 


INSTANCKS OP MANl.^AL DKXTERITY IN 
MANPPAtvrUKEa 
The ‘ body’ of a hat (heaver) is generally made of one part 
of ‘ red ’ wool, three parts Saxony, and eight parts rabbits' 
fur. The iiii.viiig or working up of these materials is wa 
oiier.atioii wiiieh ihqiends very mneh on the dexterity ^ 
the workman, . 111(1 ye.irs of long practice are required to, 
render a iiian pmlieicni. The wool and Air are laid oa.gi. 
bench, first siqiarately, and then together. The werktffim'' 
takes a machine somewhat like a large violin bow; this is - 
suspended from the ceiling by tlic middle, a few inches ' 
above tlie henrh. Tlio workman, by means of a small piecd' 
of wood, r.iuses the end of his ‘ liow' to vibrate quickly 
against the particles of wool and fur. This owratioq, Oonc,,,' 
tinued fur some time, efreclually opens the clotted masae^ ;■ 
ami lays ojien all the filirea: these flying upwards .by tlw* ^ 
action of tho string, are, by the manqij and wonoetftd•' 
dexterity of tho workman, canght In their descent hi a ] 
peculiar'manner, and laid in a soft layer'Of .equable tbiait-;'' 
ness. This operation, apparently so simple and easy te',- 
be elfcnted, is in reality vei'y difficult, and otdy to .Ml 
learned by constant practice. . ' ' 

The curved slicU of metal buttons la prepared by ' 
of a stamping-press; but instead of a punch, a earv<^ 
lislied Ruriiico is nsccL The workwomen em{doyed to itamp. 
the little bits of copper acquire such dexterity,'that they'., 
fteqiicntly stamp twelve gross in an hour, ^ nearly tblr^4 
in a minute. This dexterity is truly vronderfiil, when Jf'S'l 
considered that each bit of co]>per is put into the die '! 
ratel.v, to lie stam})ed with a press moved by ttie hatul; 
finally removed fiom the die. The (quickness with Whi^5{ 
the hands and fingers must be moved to do 1729 
hour must bo very great. ' ’'i'i'.* '.'. 

In tiqie-founding, wlien the melted metal has be«p.|iWHred - 
into tho mould, the workman, by a pecuBa* of 
liand, or rather jerk, causes tho metal to be .shiiteftl'ififp (ffi ' 
the minute intersticeHof tho mould; . . 

In manufictarlng imitative p6arl%^.tmt;^aii head ferih- 
ing the pearl hae two holes in its extfflOT|the liquid, made 
- ■■■- ’ ' ' ’ ‘ iCM^ho&owofthe 

of the hand, the 
tp apiread itself ever the 


ftnja a pearHih® powder, is i 
bead a tubo, and by a pedti 
single drop introduced ia cau 
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whole surface of the Interior, witliout any superfluity or 
fleficienny being occasioned. 

In w.aaiiig the cotka of Iilacking-hotiles much cleverness 
is displayed. Tlio wax is molted in an open dish, and 
vrithout brush, ladle, or other spiiliance, the workman 
waxes each cork neatly and expeditiously simply by turn¬ 
ing the bottle upside down, and dipping the cork into llio 
melted wax. Practioo lias enabled the men to do this so 
neatly, that scarcely any wax is allowed to touch the 
bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to its proper iiosition, 
wiUiout spilling any of the wax, is apparently an exceed¬ 
ingly simplo matter; hut it is only by a peculiar move¬ 
ment of tlie wrist and hand, iin]KissibIc to describe, and 
difiicnlt to imitate, tliat it is projterly effected. One mau 
can seal ono hundred dozen in au hour! 

In pasting and allixing tlic labels on tiio blacking-bottles 
much dexterity is idsu displayed. As one roan can paste 
as many lalmls ii.s two can aflix, grouiis of tlirco are em¬ 
ployed in this di')»arlincni. In pasting, the dexterity is 
shown by tho final touch of the brush, wliicli jerks the 
label off the heap, .and which Is cauglit in the left hand of 
the workman, and laid aside. This is done so rapidly, that 
the tlircefold o|X!ration of pasting, jmrkiiig, and laying 
aside is repeated no less than two tlioiisand limes in an 
hour. The affixing of tho labels is a very nc,nl and dex¬ 
terous operation; to tlie watchful siiectatur the bottle is 
8c.Arec]y taken up in the hand ere it is set down lahelled. In 
]>acking the bottles into casks much neatness is displayed. 

Tlio lieads of certain kinds of jiins are funned by a coil 
or two of flue wire xilaced at one cud. This is eut off 
from a long coil fixed in a lathe; the workman cats off one 
or two turns of the coil, gnided entirely by ids eye; and 
such is the manual dexterity displ.-iyed in the operation, 
that a workman will cut off 'ii),000 or lid,000 heads without 
making'a single mistake as to the mimher of turns in eacli. 
An expert workman can fasten on from 10,d00 to i 5,0(10 of 
these heads in a day. 

Tlie reader will frequently liavc seen the papers in which 
pins are stwh for the iMuivenionce of sale: children can 
paper from 00,(MN) to 40,000 in a day, although each yun 
involves a separate and distinct operation! 

■Hie pointing of pins and needles is done solely by hand. 
Tlie workman Iiolds thirty or forty jiin-leiigtlis in his hand, 
spread out like a fan; and wonderful dexterity is shown in 
briu^g each part to the stone, and inrosenting every 
point of its cirenmferenee to its grinding action. ^ 

In stamping the grooves in the heads of needles, the 
operativo can finish 0000 needles in an hour, althpugli ho 
has to alyust each separate wire at every blow. In punch¬ 
ing the eye-holes of needles by hand, children, who are the 
operators, aoqnirc such dexterity, as to he able to punch 
■me human liair and thread it with another, for the arousc- 
neflt of visitors! 

6i finally‘papering’ needles for sale, llio females em- 
idoycd can count and paper 3000 in an hour! 


FACTORY RDnCATIO.N IN bANCASHIRE. 

The following is an extract fhim the recent report of 
Leonard Homer, Hsi;. inspector of factories:—‘it has been 
often said that the actompt to educate the children pro- 
ppiied by the factory acts has been a failure: it is only so 
when good schools are not within reach; whore there are 
good schools, not only do the parents of ciiildren and the 
owners and managers of factorie.s, with comparatively few 
exceptions, willingly send them, hut the children make good 
progi^s: their throe hours' daily attendance, from eight 
to tiilrleou years of age, is found sufticient to give them a 
Very oonsidorable amount of instruction, and I havo visited 
schools where some of tho half-time ciiildren have been 
amongst the best scholars. Thus In a late visit to a British 
Scliool at Lees, near Oldham, establiHlied mainly by tho 
exertions of Mr William Ualliwell and Mr Atherton, owners 
of mills there, and'adtnitalily taught by an able and zealous 
master, Mr Atldns, I heard a largo class of factory children 

dMTa ^1sw\a«rvla oM AWFOmllMni; avAmiXluianva Sm k.£_A_ 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 

PrLL oft the poet has essayed to sing 
Thy merits, slnqilo flower; nor quite in vaio. 
Yet not to thee may I devote tho strain 
Of eulogy: but to that glorious King, 

Who bids thy silver bell his piaiscs ring. 

And doth thy loaves so delicately vein; 

Making thee meek and modest through thy mien, 
The darling of the progeny of spring. 

Ay! many a brighter flower the vornal gale 
Will kiss, but none to which alTectlon clings 
As unto thee; who, os the strung sun flings 
Hie brightness on thee, dost so meekly veil 
Thy face: os at tho light celestials bail. 

The serapliiin theirs cover with their wings. 


liory half-timer of ttvelve yean of sge. t found In tlie 

g mufactnrisg towa 'iimilar pmofs of factevy children 
good prOgreu,in auofhOi Wul-tauglit aeliool cstab- 
j the Hirrayians there, ana oendueted on the plan 
^o -Briffsh Sohopl by an iatelUgent master-tmuaed at 
gh Roa4:R^ooli-r-j(f(iitiLlsfer iSwuaflwr, Jittie 


nOMAMTICl.STS. 

It may not he altogether superfluous to ojqilain what 
Strauss and the Gennans mean by a Rnmauticist (Hninnn- 
lih'r). The RomanUcist U unu who, in literature, in the 
arts, in rcligicn, or hi {lolities, endeavours to revive llic 
dead past; one who refuses to accept tlie fiat of liistory; 
rcftiscs to aelnowledge tliat tlio past is past, tliat it has 
grown old and obsolete; one who regards tho present age 
os in a state of chronlo malady, cnrahle only by a repro¬ 
duction of some distant age, of whioh the present is nut 
tlio chilli, but the uhoHinii. I’oets, wlio see poetry only in 
llic Aliddle Ages, wlio look upon fairy tales and legends as 
treasures of tUo doe-pcst wisdom; painters, wlio can see 
nothing jiictorial in the world around them ; tiiculogiaiis, 
who can see no ninognition of tlie Unspcakalilc e.xeei>t in 
superstition, who acknowledge no form of worship but tlie 
ceremonies of tho early oiiurch ; politicians, who -would 
bring back ‘ roerrie England ’ into oiir own sad times by 
nicans of ancient pastimes and white waistcoats—these 
arc all Itonianticists. It is quite clear that, liowever iiio- 
dem the name, the itoinauticist is not a new plicuumcnou. 
Tlicrc liavc ever been—will ever be—^nieii wlio, es(‘a)>ing 
from our baffling struggle witli the Present, di-cuni of a 
splendid Future, -where (jrcnmstanee is plastic to tlieir 
theories, or turn themselves lovingly towards the Past, in 
whose darkness Uiey diseem some streaks of light, made 
all tlie more brilliant from the enutrast—this light being 
to them tho only beacon by>tj’1iieli to steer. Antiquity 
hud its Utopists and UomaMieists, as we Imvc our iluma- 
niturians and Puscyites.— Jiexicw. 

WHAT LONDON IS. 

London, whieh extends its intellectual if not its toiui- 
graphical identity from Bethnal Green to Tumham (in:cn 
(ten miles), from Kentish Town to lirixton (seven inilcsl, 
whoso houses are said to number upw.ards of 2011,000, and 
to occupy twenty square miles of ground, has a population 
of not less than 2,()(H),000 of souls. Its loviatiiau body is 
oomjioscd of nearly 10,000 streets, lanes, alleys, squares, 
places, terraces, Ao. It consumes uiiwords of 4,3b'.'i,()00 
jionnds of animal food weekly, -u-hich is washed down by 
1,400,000 biorrels of beer annually, exclusive of otlier 
liquids. Its rental is at least L.7,0(10,000 a year, and it 
pay# for luxuries it imjMrts at least 000,0(10 a year 
duty alone. It has 537 churches, S07 dissenting jilaces of 
worshix>, upwards of 5000 public-houses, and Ki theatres. 
—Ncmjiapcr poTograph. 

TH£ HOBAI. RECENSBATOR. 

Ho will need much patience, much forbearanoe, much 
Christian love, and the charity that ‘impeth all things,' 
that hopoth when there seems every reason to ^siaiir. 
He must proceed, like the Vicar of Wakefield in )iia prison, 
fortified hy hope alone. There is always room for hoyie: 
the profligate rufSan is often nearest relenting when lie 
seems niost brutal; he is then, it may he, only endeavour¬ 
ing to harden himself against what lie considers a rising 
weakness; and a little more perseverance, another word in 
BCRscti, may comifletfl tho oonqudlt, in spile <4 ^ struggles 
of Ilia worse Rasa , , 
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HUMAN IIYDIIOI'JIOHIA. • 
Omk could iilniost suppose that hydrophobia, in a wt- 
tuin modified form, was an eiidemiu in liiimitn society 
us well ns amongst dogs. Tile lower portions of tlic 
conimunily, in particular, seem to consider themselves 
as liaviiig a prescriptive right to sulTer from it. The 
diagnosis of the malady in the human patient dues not 
point to a cutnstroidie altogether so abrupt and tragical 
as in the canine, hut it is attended by circumstances 
(luite as sinister, itirty faces, dirty clothes, dirty houses, 
dirt idl over, are tlie symptoms which must forcibly 
arrest iittention; and yet bad as these arc, wc know 
that there are worse elfects underneath the surface, for 
wliere physical dirt goes, there also resides moral de¬ 
gradation. 

We know no country of JCuropo where there is so 
little disposition on tlie part of the people, as in ours, (o 
give themselves even that exhilarating kind of ablution 
which is de.rived from bathing. At the present season, 
the traveller on the continent flnils the rivers alive 
with swimmers ; and we reniciiJser, when sailing down 
the Loins to Nantes, ohserving tlie steiuner frequently 
surrounded, more especially when nearing tlie great 
iiianufacturiiig city, with ^juwds of black heads and 
while shoaldurs. In Uussiu,^wiiurc the people have 
not got beyond the middle ages, the lower classes do 
not yet know the use of a shirt, but wear it above 
their trousers in the form of a kilt. They have not, 
however, abandoned tlie bath. Towatds the end of the 
week, they feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensation 
ill their skin, and at length rush eagerly into the liot 
steam, and boiling out the impurities of the preceding 
six days, begin life again witli now vigour. In sum¬ 
mer, they do not wait for days and times, but merely 
get up an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest pond 
or river, in our refined country, dirt causes no unea¬ 
siness. it is allowed to harden upon the skin, ulioko 
the pores, and contaminate the whole being, moral and 
physical. It blunts the senses to such a degree, that 
the husband does not detect it in the wife, nor tlie 
mother in the child. All arc alike. All have forfeited 
the dignity of human nature, and sunk into a lower 
scale of animal existence. 

While mentioning the custom that prevails in Kus- 
sia, we arc struck with the proof afforded there of the 
connection between moral aud physical cleanliness. 
The state of the bath-house of the hamiet is on unfail¬ 
ing index to the character and position of the inha¬ 
bitants. If it is neat and trim, the peoiile arc good and 
happy, and their feudal l«rd kind and considerate; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one hand, 
misery on the other, and depravity on both. 

In respect of its conta^ousness/ or indinat&m to 
spread, the human malady seems not tabH behind the 


eaniiie, altlioiigh certainly the imincdiate syniptimis 
are less virulent. It has been implied that the stain 
of dirt extends from the skin of the indi^idual over 
Ills life and eonvcrsatiiin. lint it does mure tl:;ui that: 
it coiilamiiuitcs his family-, it daubs his lu-ighhours; 
it forms a nucleus round which impurity gathers, 
and sirengthens, and spreatls. Insigiiificant at first 
in itself, it becomes a social evil of iniportanec. It 
is one of the units which gives its character to the 
aggregate j and, rising out of a thing wiiicli at first was 
only scorned from good taste, shunned from individual 
repugiiiiiico, or laughed at out of sheer folly, wc see 
spreading over the land vice, misery, pestiU-ncp, and 
death. Vet we observe the symptoms of tliis formidable 
disease witli a glassy and indifTcreut eye. while tliosc 
of canine hydroidiohia inspire ns with liorror and alarm, 
and drive us to dog-niurder in self-defence! 

The dre.ad of water is soon in the iiunian subject in 
another form, in which it is attended by a diflerent chass 
of ellects—different, but not very unreraotely allied to 
the preceding. Almost everywhere the use of water 
.as a beverage appeira to bo felt .-is a sort of original 
doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of mankind; 
ajid everywhere are efforts made to disguise it in 
sonic way', so that the patient may believe lie is swal¬ 
lowing something else. Much ingenuity lias been ex¬ 
pended upon this curious process; hut in certain con¬ 
ditions of society, it seems to be of little consequence 
what taste is superadded, or by what means the super- 
addition is made. The grand thing is tranunuujriflca. 
tion. Amongst the poorer classes in China, a decoc¬ 
tion of cabbage leaves is felt as a relief: amongst the 
upper, the tincture of the iiiore elegant tea-leaf is 
employed. In the western world, the refuse of fruijt 
and grain, subjected to fermentation and distilling, is 
brought into requisition. Tlie Norman converts his good 
cider into execrable brandy; the other Trench maltreat 
their wine in a similar way; in Itussia, tlio sickening 
quass becomes the maddening votki; in Scotland, honest 
twopenny is sublimated into whisky; and so on through¬ 
out the whole habitable world. That this sort of hydro- 
phohut is merely a modification of the other, is estab¬ 
lished by the fact, that tliey who most abhor water as 
a cleanser, abhor it most as a drink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught of puro 
element with bis meals; but you never saw a man with 
a dirty face wlio would not greatly prefer some ivaisonous 
and iU-tasted compound. At the tables of the Upper 
classes you find the water-karaff most in demand; at 
those of the lower classes the beer-jug. The quality of 
the beer is of no consequence. We never knew it so 
freely drank in our oit'h neighbourhood as at-a time 
(some twenty years ago) when the solo.effect of the 
worthy brewer’s manufacture was declared to be to 
spoil the water. Even amongst the abstoin^s from these 
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! drleU-rious liquors, there are mtmy who must still have 
i their water disttuised: hence their extensive patronage 
j of lemonade, ginger-beer, and other weak though com- 
. parativcly innocuous mixtuies. I'he whole affair re- 
; minds ns of a literary work published in London nearly 
' twenty years ago by a Bond Street hairdresser, whieli 
I gave a sort of catalogue r!sumi of tlic various materials 
i used for lathering the beard—all except one; for the 
: magnanimous barber scorned to mention—soap. 

■ The connection betwocn the worst symptoms of the 
two kinds of hydrophobia we hav(! described needs 
little illustration. The dirtier an individual is in his 

: person, family, liouse, iieigiibourliood, the more pes¬ 
tilent are the cx]M-dients lie falls upon for disguising 
; till-’ taste of tlic ablmrred water. In otlier words, tlie 
I progress of tlie disease is naturally exhibited in tlie 
i intensity of its symptoms. A man of sublime eleanli- 
I ness may be found drinking pure water; witli a little 
I taint of liimian w'eaknesE one may indulge, likewise, 
! iiut only oceasiiinally, and in moiicration, in beer, ale, 
i wine, or even stronger brewings; while your true liy- 
; droplioliist—a dingy, vulgar desperado, wliom tlie very 
• eliildreii on tlie street know and detect even when he 

■ liappens to be sober—stnpifies himself iiabitually with 
, tin; worst form of alcohol. Does it not appear that 
I tliere is aii unjust distinctiou made in our treatment 
{ of Iiuinan and canine patients? AVc do not propose that 

I the former should l>c hooted and limited like the latter 
i out of society, or that they should be mauled witli 

■ slicks and stones, or shot, poisoned, hanged, or drowned. 

i I'hey iniglit not like it. It might cause some diseon- 
tent. It would perhaps be better to let it alone, and 
try to nian.ige some otlier way. But what other way r 

i' llow would it pump answer at the end of every street, 
I, to be worked by tlic polk*? A passer-by, caught in 
'! the fact of hydrophobia, whether tiic dirty or drunken 
li form of the disease, luigiit be pounced upon, and 

I I put under the spout, when the remedy administered 

ii might bo proportioned to the intensity of tVie malady. 
To say tliat this would be an infringement of the 
liberty of the suliject is nonsense; for if sneiety has 
not tlie right to repress a contagious disease by any 
means in its power, wo iniglit ns well lay aside the 

I habits of civilisation at onee, and lietake ourselves 
j again to woods and caves. I’etcr tlic Great was the 
I alilest doctor in the world, and it would not be amiss if 
I we were to take a lesson from Iiis school. Tlie grand 
! obstacle in tlie way of his project for civilising Russia 
was the beards of tlie nobles. To expect to teach 
European refinement to a man with a great, matted, 
beastly beard, was out of the question; and lie tried 
by every Delilah-like stratagem he could think of to 
shear off the strength of barbarism. All would not 
do; ami I’etcr had tlien recourse to a cmip d’etat. He 
sent against tlie malcontents an army of barbers, who 
mailed in upon them in their native woods, shaved 
their beanls by main force, 

‘ And dragged the atrugsUng sarsgo Into day.' 

• 

Tiiat some sudi plan as this may in time be tried, 
seems probable from the fact, that the sister-malady, 
Ignorance, is already treated by compulsory remedies. 
When a dirfy litUe ragged boy is seen on the streets in 
some of our more civilised towns, he is picked up by 
the authorities mid sent to school. He should in Uke 
manner he sent to tlie pump; and this, you may de¬ 
pend upon it, would be a gteaf assistance in his educa¬ 
tion. When offend^ are locked up in jail, the first 
process they have to submit to Is tliat of being well 
.enuifaed and webbed. This is ail voiy proper; but 


surely it is an absurdity to show greater solicitude for 
tlie health of jails than for the health of dwelling- 
houses. If the men had been washed in time, we 
question much whether they would have become felons 
at all. 


THE WEST INDIAN I’LANTER. 

. A SKUTCII FnOM JLIFG. 

In taking a view of our own misfortunes, or of those 
of our neighbours, we arc too apt to attribute to ill- 
luck that whicli is only the natural consequence of 
the sufferer’s own failings. Extravagance, carelessness, 
weakness of cliaracter and purpose, perhaps an acci¬ 
dental oversight, ignorance of the world, or a want of 
that prudence which should prevent us from too hastily 
efiiharkiiig in enterprises for which we are not prepared 
either by study or experience—one or all of these may 
generally be found at the bottom of every failure, if wo 
do but give ourselves the time to examine. 

A remarkalilc instance of this came under my notice 
during my residence in the West Indies. So in- | 
variably unsuccessful was my subject throughout ail | 
liis undertakings, tliat lie acquired the name of ‘ Tlic ! 
Bewitched;’ and the more simple inhabitants,consider- : 
ing ills misfortunes as brought about by supornaturiil | 
agciicy, did not even scruple to insinuate that he must : 
liave first made, and afterwards broken, a compact witli I 
the Evil One, who, for revenge, liad set a bliglit upon i 
everything he touched. Yet few individuals liavc ever i 
started in life under circamstances more favourable to ' 
success than Ti’red Hamilton. Adopted by a bachelor | 
uncle, who had been nominated to the governorsliip of 1 
the island in which I resided, in the days of liighest , 
colonial prosperity, he was called upon to act ns secre¬ 
tary at the early age of sixteen. His education was ' 
defective'; but for tlic colonics, this was of little im- ; 
portaiicc while other qualifications existed; and our ' 
hero was persevering, adventurous, industrious, and ' 
saving even to parsimony, while the steadiness of his 
character was jiroverbial. Ho was not twenty when 
lie thought he liail laid by sufllcicnt to emhark ns i 
planter; and it just hapjyiped about tliis time tliat 
there was a fine plantation for sale, whose owner had , 
returned to England with an immense furtuiic; and so , 
rich was the soil, so well cultivated and well managed, , 
that it was reported to jridd from 50 to 100 per cent. 
The estate itself was invested with a great deal of 
romance and interest in the eyes of the inhahitanis. It I 
had been first planted by a certain Count Lopiuoi, a 
refugee from St Domingo, who would have hecn 
sacrificed during the rebellion but for the fidelity of his 
own domestics, who not only saved him from the fury 
of the insurgents, but followed him to this colony, there , 
to continue as his slaves, and labour for his fortune, i 
Count Lopinot, when he died, might at least have left . 
the gift of freedom in bis will to his generous deliverers; 
hnt such notions never occur to planters, or when they 
do, they soon give pkco to a weightier consideration , 
for their heirs; and thus no other tdken of acknow- i 
Icdgraent was ever given to these devoted negroes than 
in naming the estate, which the count called ‘La Re¬ 
connaissance,' in remembrance of what he owed them. 
Tlie negroes who survived him preserved a strong 
attachment to his memory. He had been invariably 
kind and indulgent to tliem, sharing in their labour, 
their hardships, and their fare; and the contrast lie 
formed to the hard-tasking, unfeeling owner who suc- 
oeeded him, only made them cling with greater fond¬ 
ness to his name. The old ones 1^ his memory as an 
heMoom to the young; the new generation grew up 
with his name on their lips; and every year, on the 
anniversary of his death, the negroes voold assemble 
with their children on his grave; and at sundown, the 
hour of his burisl, they.wo^d s^ the wild chorus of 
grief, and fiing gadands of flowers on the spot where he 
slept. 
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I It was of this estate Ered now became purchaser, 

I having agreed to pay half the value down, and the rest 
in yearly instalments. He was delighted with his ac¬ 
quisition, which presented at crop-time a scene of 
I stirring interest. Bands of young men and girls 
1 coming in to the mill laden witli canes, and laughing 
i with joy; groups of women watcliing and directing the 
' process erf grinding; and round about the caldrons, in 
I the boiling-house, intelligent negroes, all busy and ac- 
' tive in the manufacture, and cheering one another with 
. their wild chorus songs, their stories, and their jokes, 
i All went on well for a short time; the negroes were 
laborious and faithful, the estate well stocked, and 
sugar so profitable in the market, that Fred looked for¬ 
ward to a return which would not only pay off the first 
instalment of the debt incurred by the purchase, but bo 
i Hufneient to realise a handsome surplus beside. As,hc 
I was indiitging in these reflections, planning his future 
I movements, and picturing to himself a brilliant fortune, 

I home intelligence arrived aiiitouncing a fall in the sugar 
market so great, that not enough could be realised to 
I meet the debt of the estate. Fred was startled, but not 
I discouraged, for he bad not been whollj’ unprepared for 
1 the fluctuations of the West India market, which at 
{ times were so great as to give to planting somctliing 
i of tlie character of gambling. Yet an error had been 
I committed in the time chosen fur the spccnlation—an 
! error which wiser heads than his commit, when in their 
^ commercial adventures they take not into eonsidera- 
i tiun the onward march of social and political changes, 

{ and their necessary influence on tlie private affairs of 
I men. The question of the emancipation of tlie slaves, 

! so often discussed, and so often set aside, was at last 
i beginning to gain ground in England. But the colonists 
I would not believe this, though they saw the markets 
! steadily suflering; and our Itcro hml been as obstinately 
blind to the fact as the rest when he had Tcntured as 
a slavc-liolding planter. 

His first difficulty hod come upon him, and the fall 
in tile sugar market was afterwards related as a fatality 
connected with him, particularly when it was remem¬ 
bered that, to add to his pcrplcxitie8/»Sir J araes- 

now suddenly fell ill, and died a victim to the effects of 
the climate. Tliis was a*i|rrible blow to the young 
I colonift, wlio lest in his uncle nut only his best friend, 
but all hoi>e of future favour with the men of power in 
England. Even the fortune he was led to expect was 
found Icgacied to poor relatives, Fred being considered 
too favourably embarked in life to need more than a 
family keepsake. To add to his mortification, he soon 
had to resign to another governor not only the govern¬ 
ment villa he had been accustomed to inhabit, bnt to 
a young successor the office of secretary, which had 
hitherto given him dignity and income. 

Thus circumstanced, Fred prudently resolved to go 
down to live among his slaves on the estate. Ills first 
care was to rodnee the expenditure: he dismissed his 
manager, and in Ms place worked early and late, in 
order to turn everything to profit, and prevent uunccA- 
sary waste. With this, he was prudent enough never 
to lose sight of the physical welfare.of his negroes ; and 
I even remember meeting Mm in a shop about tMs 
time clad, as I fhought, very shabbily, white he was 
purchasing good warm clothing *for Ms slaves. But 
neither economy nor good management could prevail 
against the commerciid depression of the times. The 
markets became worse and worse; all West India pro¬ 
duce was now at a discount! and the price of sugar 
continued steadily to sink, fill the planters, alarmed' 
and disconcerted, and being unable any longer to lieor 
the expenses of a manufactitfe at all times verv heavy, 
tore np their cones, and laid out their lands fait other 
prodnoe. • 

Fred alone bore the pressure with patience, belteving 
that sngar was too long down not to rise at last. He 
still struggled on through Ms dilHcnltlee to mMutsin 
the expense of sugar-planting. By way of tuAping Mm- 
sfilf to do so, he resolved to embark what mon^ lih 
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had on hand in some channel of profit; and finding a 
great demand in tlic market for cattle, an epidemic 
having swept the island of domestic animals, he took 
the opportnnitj', wlien a sliip -ams about to sail for the 
coast of Africa, to order a cargo of bisons from the 
banks of the Senegal. In a few weeks the ship returned i 
and so eagerly were the animals sought by purchasers, 
that it was calculated Fred ITamilton might have made 
upwards of L.2000 profit that morning bad lie been 
disposed to come to terms; but after some bargaining, 
lie postponed the sale, and sent his bisons away to 
the savannas to be refreshed by green fcxid, thinking 
that it would improve their appearama^, ami thus 
enable him to derive a greater profit from thorn. And 
it really seemed to turn out as he expected; the few 
he had sold to form samples of butchers’-meat had 
been so mucb approved (the hump on the back had 
been found particularly tender), that many customers 
showed signs of meeting the extravagant demands of 
the young speculator, and volunteered to follow him to 
the plaiK! where tlie animals were graxing. But a very 
different scene to that wliieli they exjiected now met 
tlieir view. Full twenty head of cattle were lying dead 
on the ground, all swollen ami disfigured, from ttie 
eflbeta of poison, wliile those which remained alive were 
drooping and dying. Was it tlie deud of some liiilden 
enemy—some revengeful slave? No; mit Fred Hamil¬ 
ton, in sending the animals to tlie savannas, liad never 
paused to consider their physical elrcumstaiices. I’ciit 
up ami starved during the voyage, and proixirtionably 
eager to satisfy their hunger wlien the means wen; at 
hand, they had lost tliat instinct wliinli siioiild liavc 
taught them to distingnisb between different herlis, and 
consequently had fallen victims to the poisonoiu weeds 
with whicli tile new soil abounded. 

'Hic next speculation in which wc find our hero 
engaged is matrimony; for he now considered tlie pos¬ 
session of an licircRs the fairest and easiest way wf rising 
out of his increasing difficulties. . , 

Nora Grantlcy M'as at tills time decidedly the lielle 
of the colony. But her large lustrous eyes and fringing 
lashes, and her rich brown locks infiraming a complexion 
fair ns thS rose, were not her only charms; she had a 
mind simple os it was accomplished, and a heart worm 
as youth, innocence, and native goodness could make it. 
Better than all in the eyes of onr colonist, she had a 
fortune, the amount of which was perfectly well known 
to Fred, ns it was lodged in his brother’s bank in Eng¬ 
land. It was precisely what he wanted—not investments 
of any kind, but hard cash at the disposal of the lady 
herself. Fred became painfully impatient to seize a 
prize apparently within his reach; and witli anxious 
steps he hastened to make acquaintance with Major 
Grantley, the father of the young lady. Nora proved 
agreeable to the suit, the father encouraged it, and 
Fred was at length received as an acknowledged suitor. 
It had been well for Nora, however, had Fred never 
tliought of her. 

From the time of his uncle’s death, Fred had become 
careless and imprudent in the choice of his companions, 
merely from a love of that flattery which, in the days 
of Ms ancle’s power, had been profusely offered to Mm, 
and which he could no longer obtain hvt from those 
of a lower grade. Among the sycophants and parasites 
who were always about Bim, there was none so dis; 
tinguislied as George Morven—a young man of indiffe¬ 
rent character, but possessing the seductive qualities 
of wit and a handsome person. He had missed Fred 
of late in their joyous haunts, and determined to 
loam the cause, he set off ibr I^a Beconriaisfance, and 
soon overtook Ms friend, bent on the same journey. 
They spent the night in revelling, and when morn¬ 
ing came, the negroes found tlie two gentlemen 
aiueep in the open aii^ in a state wMoh, plainiy told 
of '^eir excesses. Now, the dew, or, as some have 
it^ the moonlight; of tropical diowtes lias^nenlly a 
fktsl efihet upon those who detm exposed to its in¬ 
fluence, and Fred awoke ill, ana witm the muscles of 
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hi* face drawn connilctcly awry. In tlio delirium of 
i fever lie raved continually about Kora, and about a 
I little anteloiM' brnuirlit to him by the captain of the 
bison cargo, and which, it seemed, during his Inst inter- 
' view with Kora, he had promised to present to her next 
I day. Worven, who, to do him justice, nursed his friend 
I during his illness with brotherly care, renewed the 
: conversation one day when lie found the patient re- 
! covering, and offered to taUc the little creature to town 
i with intelligence of his health to the lady, shrewdly 
! remarking that it would keep him fresh in her memory, 
r Tins ofTe.r was readily accepted, and many a message 
: went and came from that day lu-tweeii Major (Irantley’s 
domicile and ha Uecoimaiasiince, until (leorge Morven 
professed himself ohligeil to leave him to see after some 
affairs of his own in uiwii. Being now left alone, Bred 
8e,arecly waited for tlie doctor’s leave when lie mounted 
his horse, and rode to town to see Iiis Kora. Tlic 
evening was briglit and beautiful, and the road was 
lined witli gay and fragrant blossoms; glittering birds 
twittered merrily on tlie houghs; and broad-winged hnt- 
terdies were robbing tlie bells of the cactus, or sporting 
unconcernedly along, now alighting on the horse’s neeJt, 
now dancing beforcour traveller’s steps, as in joyous token 
of ilia coming bliss. Yielding to tlie pleasing iiitliience, 
Fred mused on ins future destiny, and the object which 
was to hrigiiten it; and recollecting the taste which 
Kora liod for binding lier tresses with wild-grown 
wreatlis, he tore from the palms the hlooiiiing garlands 
which twine about tlicir trunks, and quickening Iiis 
piuie, arrived soon after at Major Grantley’s by the 
courtyard gate, as it was customary witli visitors riding. 
Tlie first object lie noticed was tlie antelope, wliich 
came bounding towards him, presenting ber slender 
neck for tlie garlands ndiieli lier master Ihiiig about 
her. Followed by the little favourite, he entered the 
house; but where was Kora? .Mas! the place was 
desolate 1 Kot a creature was to be seen, save one female 
domestic, wlio W'as standing at the door looking niourn- 
“fully down the street. It was from tliis poor negro 
woman that Fred now learned tlie cause of tlie desola¬ 
tion around. Kora, the idol of so many, the K<H)d, the 
beautiful, the accomplished, had eloped wilfi Morven, 
and the old major had left the house distracted to seek 
iiis child. 

Borne years afterwards I clianced to sec Kora. Alas, 
how changed 1 She, the hard-working drudge, by turns 
cooking a scanty meal for her drunken husband, and 
scouring the floor, I could scarcely at first believe lier 
to lie the same with the beautiful heiress, reared with 
such lavish affection and tenderness! Her father!' 
Alas! he had long sunk into the grave: and her for¬ 
tune—it was gone! Hut to return to the disappointed 
\pvcr. He, it is said, was so overpowered at the uiiex- 
pMted account, tiiat lie fell senseless on the floor. Much 
pity cannot in justice be accorded to him. A true lover 
would not have become a iiiglit reveller; a true lover 
would hare shrank from trusting to the mediation of an 
imprincipled boon companion. A suitor from unworthy 
motives, he only met his proper reward. The unhappy 
Frederick suffered a relapse from excess of grief; but 
he was soon alwoad again, and actively looking about 
for some other means of improving his fortune. In¬ 
deed it was eminently required. The sugar had sunk, 
more and more with every season; the planters no longer 
gave way to alarm; they were past that—they de¬ 
sponded i and 1 red was fain at last to follow the gene¬ 
ral examide, by rooting up the canes, to give place to 
some other produce. lie now divided iiis estate be¬ 
tween the pUntipg of coffee and (»coa, at that time the 
two most profitable articles in the West India market" 
and so well did he manage, that it was not long be-’ 
fore the precious plants began to flouridi. Hut alas 
for his expectations^ which 4iad still outlived the 
j- signal failures of the past I One moi iiing during his 
Mmoles among the cocoa walks, to his dismay he 
discovered all tlie buds to be devoured by caterpillars 
, of an enormous rixo, wliich swarmed in such extra¬ 


ordinary numbers as even to amaze tlie negroes them¬ 
selves, accustomed as they arc to tropical plagues. 
Tlie coffee, too, was a failure; shrivelled and imiierfect, 
tlio berries proved all valueless. 

Amazed at a calamity which, of all tlic planters of | 
that qu-artcr, seemed to touch him alone, our coloni.st 
began to consider himself as tlie victim of iiis own 
negroes, lie assumhled tliuni forthwitii, examined 
tlirm, accused them of dealing in Oheuli magic, and 
punished them as tliougli lie had proved tlie crime. 
Yet wliat, ill reality, was the cause ? lie h.ad cliaiiged 
tlie cultivation of Iiis ustete from a kind wliich ids 
negroes understood, to one of wliich both ni-ister and 
slaves were equally ignorant. From false notions of 
economy, he had not even allowc'l Idinself tlic ns.sist- 
ance of a manager; ami wliun tlio season e.,amc for 
cl|;aring the leaves of ioseets, tlie cocoa hushe.s were 
ignorantly neglected, and ronseqiieiitly devoured before 
the time of liarvest came round. As for the coffee, its 
cultivation proved a failure, because the site of La Ite- 
connaissance was by no means adapted for its growth; ; 
a circumstance wliich Fred Handllun had entirely over- ;! 
looked. Tims still was misfortune trace.ablc to some |j 
dcfieieiicy on ids own part. |i 

Having little to occupy Iiim for a time, Fred began 
to collcet all the fallen timber on tlie estate, wlileh lie 
was so far successful in selling, tliat tlie proceeds en¬ 
abled him to enihark in a speculation of anotlicr kind. 

He purchased a jdece of laud just outside tlie town, on 
the borders of a pleasant savamin, v.'liere the broad tiifls 
of the liiimboo and sheltering cinnamon make tile air j 
cool and fragrant, tin tliis he erected a villa. Tlic 
hoiiso was handsome, llic garden, too, was ciiariidng. j 
It had a Greiiadilla arbour, patches of Spaid.sli rose, | 
and shrubs of the nmeli-prized Irish brier, wliich scents , 
the air with its leaves, thougli it refuses to hloom in tlie ' | 
tropics. Tlien mimosas in abundance, trumpet and ;i 
wax flowers, and a hundred otliers widcii lie tuok care 
to introduce, to say iiotliiug of a precious corner hiid out .; 
for Kuropcan vegetables, and which alone was eiioiigli i; 
to make the place desirable. He was nut long in met I- |j 
ing witli an aih'antagenus oiler for its ])ure1iasc; and 
lie was about to close Hie agreement, wlien a elaiiiiaiit ' 
most unexpectedly startei^^nfi to dispute ilic title, wiiicli ! 
Fred had unfortunately nsiglectcd duly to examine. A s | 
matters stood, he might even tiien liavc e.\tricatcd him¬ 
self from the dilemma, hiui he listened to the eoniiscls of , 
a friend, wlio advised him to compound, and suhiiiit tlic i 
matter to private arbitration, ratlicr than engage in a j; 
suit ; but Fred was tenacious, and would not yield an j i 
iota of what iic held. So did the suit begin; and it ni.ay ; | 
be pending yet for anything I know. !' 

To meet the demands of the men of law, Fred found ■ 
hinisolf obliged to sell some of his negroes, lie per- . 
ceived with satisfaction that the slave market was >: 
rising. There happened to be in the harbour a ship i 
recently arrived from Barbnducs with a cargo of slaves J' 
smuggled from that island; and Fred, calculating cn | 
tffe favour whicli the government officers w'cre tes- ' 
titying to the captain, ventured on tlic purchase of 
a lot, which he intended to take down to the estate, ] i 
feed into proper plight, and sell again at n profit. And j 
so far he had succeeded in his plans, that the^ were ; 
already trained and managed to excellent condition for , 
the market, when one morning, as he sat calculating his | 
probable gains on their sale, a strange negro entered | 
bis hail and {ircsented him a paper, an official despatch, : 
proclaiming the Barbadian cargo free. 

How such an inconsistency could take place, can only ; 
be explained by that partial administration so usual in 1 
colonies far from the controlling power of the motlicr ; 
country. The smuggling vessel had not only been 
allowed to enter the harboui*unopposcd, but the custom- | 
house officers had passed the .cargo, the registrar had , 
entered the names of the negroes in Ms record, and even | 
the protector of slaves bad given the necessary license ^ 
for their sale. But a private quarrel having arisen soon I 
after between tbe latter gentleman and one of the pAr- | 
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chaserii. for rovenge, an inquiry was inuncdiately insti¬ 
tuted into tl)c illegal proeeodings of the Into importation, 

■ in order that the protofitor’a opponent should he sum¬ 
moned to pay the penalty of the olfeuce. Suffice it to 
' say, that more opposition was ofiered to the senteuee 
; than had been eontumplated; public curiosity was roused, 

I and the punishment intended only for one, was soon 

I found necessary to extend to all those who had been 
engaged in the forbidden purchase. Ilemonstranoe 
was vain—petitions were useless—the authorities had 
frowned; and even Fred, who hastened to town to solieit 
connivance, was forced to submit. Alas ! he had bought 
those slaves on credit; his debts had already increased 
t.) such an amount that he began to despair in good 
earnest; and what was worre, with tlie loss of hope 

. vanished much of that nice souse of honour and self- 
, respect of which he had once enjoyed the reputation. 

I’urehasers of llic smuggled cargo attributed their lo^es 
' to his unfortunate partnership in tlie concern, and re- 
j ported their «‘onviction to all the gossips of the place. 

; Ills dealings were mistrusted, his rectitude questioned— 
;! nay, his very payments were looked upon with super- 
j: slitious dislike. Women would sit in their balconies of 
; a moonlight evening and relate lung talcs of his quarrels 
; with the Evil One—how his new house was hauoted, his 
!' cattle poisoned, his possessions cursed; and it wa.s even 

I I ;i5S(;rtcd that winged demons had been seen flitting 
11 about his Iicad as lie was riding home one night in the 

gloom. At last even poor I'red's friends began to shun 
: him—the wc.ak, because they could not. rise superior to 
public opinion; and the selfish,'because he uo longer 
: ■ brought them interest or honour. 

11 Eorhukeii by all, Fred inimilton was glad to turn to 
i' one who, iK-ing a despised man, and of tlie outcast I'aee 
II of niulattoes, he judged would only be too glad to have 
1 1 the Iionoiir of hefrieiidiiig him, a white man. Sum 
i; liruton, flattered by Ids notice, showed himself willing 
jl to serve tlie pLaiiter; he lent him money in his distress, 
!l and daily transacted little matters to his advanta^, 
1| wliieli, owing to general prejuilice, would otherwise 
have l)W!ii neglected. Fred vliought little of these 
' things. lake all white people, he. eonsidured the 
eolnured race horn for his benefit, deeming it recom¬ 
pense enough to jjermit service at tlicir hands, 
i And when lie saw Hruton's sjster, it was not love that 
< drew his attention, hut the lioia: of obtaining a female 
1 superintendent im the estate to tend the negro children, 
and visit the patients of the hospital. Ifni, l^olotte was 
I, heautifnl; she hud one of those houri-like southern faces 
• which set one dreaming of I’aradise. And modest slic 
was witlnal, and humble in lier demeanour, as Iwa'ame 
j one of her rejected race. Uaiuiltoii U'cauie fascinated; 

, and almost mieoneciously he made use of expressions 
I which gave the poor girl to suppose that she had coii- 
' quered the prejudices of caste. The brother was fran¬ 
tic when he found he was only trifling with his sister's 
Inqqiiness. 

i it would have been easy to stop this annoprance in 
. '■ former days, when a white man might with impunity 
i i have inflieted Lyneli law on e refractory mulatto; but 
! the times were altered now—things were in a state of 
! transition; scarcely any one knew his ground. Themu- 
; lattoes had grown arrogant through government favour; 

I and the planters, too well aware of this, shrank from 
I quarrels, which, in the issue, would only humble them 
I before a race of people they had hitlicrto trampled upon 
I with impunity. Fi^, therefore, saw the expediency of 
I temporising, and witli well-feigned candour he showed 
I his hooks to the young coloured man, and explained the 
I difficulty of his affitirs. ‘ You see,’ he said, ‘ I am on 
i the brink of ruin-^my only hope lies in the willingness 
I of my relatives in England to help me; and ijrou will 
I understand the impolicy mt displeasing them just at, 

! this moment by a marriage which they would never 
' forgive; only wait a little till 1 can do it with iropu- 
' nity.’ Bruton yielded, but he watched him night and 
day; and he soon found that Fred, whether disgaited 
with his own importunities, or advised by his mends, 


was actually nogoti:iting for a cunimissioii in the army, 
and preparing for a fimd und clandestine departure ! 
from the island. 1^ I'cuu-mbiT one evening taking n ' 
stroll in comp.any with sonic friends to lirutuii’s hut to 
see ladottc. now hiokeii - hearted and for8:iken; tor 
the little family, so well coiulncied .and knit together 
with affection, had e.xeitcd umvors.'d interest even 
among the race wliosc privilege it was to despise 
tlicm. Wu found Eolottc reclining on a couch, 
with a rosary on the back of a cliair near her, and a 
prayor-bonk on Die scat. Her checks were sunken ! 
and haggrti-d; her coniplexion, once so soft and gulden, 
w'.as now of an ashy paleness; and licr large eyes 
shone with a light almost unearthly. She was hardly 
able to speak from exhaustion ; yet when we rose to 
depart, on one of our party casting her eyes upon the 
jirayer - h.aik with a smile of appixival, she made an 
effort to wliisper, while lier eyes filled with tears, ‘ It 
was for him I was praying: should you see him, My j 
th.at Eolottc forgives him, and poor Bruton too Inis | 
promised to forlx-ar.’ . . . Slic could say no more, and 
we hurried away, seeretly rejoicing to feel tliat her sor¬ 
rows w'ould soon bo at an end. !Nor were wo mistaken, 
for in a tew days afterward.s we eaiight a sight of Bruton 
passing our house clad in numrnliig. He was graver 
tlian usual; hut hU eoiiiitenaure was also calmer and jl 
more resigned. We knew then that .t was all over; ;| 
and a very little after, we heard of Fred as taisily as ! 
over engaged in stinlying tropical agriculture, from j 
which we judged that lie- had given up his coinmission, 
and had one.e more settled down to his wonted jiilerest 
and neenpations on tlie estate. 

Bruton, in Die iiieaiitiiiie, had not forgotten lii.s 
sister's wrongs, and in his desire for revenge, hail 
been plotting the final rniri of her destroyer. A ware of 
tlie state of Fred Hamilton’s affairs, he had written a 
full account of them to Coleman, former [iroprietor of 
La Iteconiiaissanee, and princi]i.al creditor of its presenl 
owner, Diaii which n more efleetual iiieaiis of sinking 
his ciieiny could not be devised. And now that tin 
estate was thriving, our planter’s exix'i'iemu fulling, 
and the liarvest really ripening. Colciiiiiii, wlio for some 
years pasa liad been unable to obtain liis due iiistiil- 
nieiits, arrived to elaiiii the estate in person. And to 
eonipicte the last link of Fred’s iiiisrortiiiies. no sooner 
were the forms of seizure eoinplied with, than the ge¬ 
neral eiiiancipatioii of slaves was proclaimed; so timt, 
after all, Fred liad not even the riglit to claim a shilling 
of the coiiqiciisation money allowed to the slave-owners. 
'Flic day on wliieh he resigned L.i Hecomiaissimee, he 
borrowed a wagon to convey his inovaliles to town, 
directing them to a hotel; while, witii sorrow at Ids 
heart, he went by a bypath to t.ike a last look at the 
estate. Strange Unit tile same man wlio had hut lateh' 
made such strenuous efforts to abandon the sjiot, should 
now feel siicli dit'deulty in sumnioiiiiig up resolution to 
leave it. He wandered up and down the walks be had 
planted like one in n dream, here pausing to contem¬ 
plate the well-laden shrubs of cocoa, there turning to 
listen to the gurgling stream whieli watered them, or 
rushing senselessly tlimugh the tufts of Indian flag and 
tangled lianas wliicii partly eonecaled the banks. So he 
continued till niglit came, and then he lay down be¬ 
neath the tall coral-trees and slept till next mid-day, 
when, by mere chance, one of the negro women of the 
estate found him still on the ground, and burning with 
fever. With the help of a companion whom she culled - 
to her assistance, she carried him to her hut, where, 
with that instinctive kindness characteristic of the 
African, she tended him night and day, placing all her 
little gains and possessions at his command. But the 
hand of sorrow had pressed too heavily on his head, 
misfortune after misfortune had crushed his ipirit, and 
ho looked at the futunt with despair. Thus without a 
friend, without a home, without A hops on earth, re¬ 
ceived for eliarity into the hut of one of his own iicgrnes, 

did the nephew of his Excellency the Oovernor of-, 

the brilliant secretary of 182-, the fortutiate purchaser 
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of La lieconnaisaance, now at the age of twenty •eight, 
sink broken-hearted into the grave. 

Alas! how many an adventiirer has gone forth like 
him, fall of ambition, elated with hope, impatient of 
gain, and ended as he did, without a friend to close his 
eyes 1 A mournful lesson to those who feel inclined to 
leave the slow certainty of home advancement to pursue 
the brilliant phantom of ‘ M Dorado!’ 

A too great love of gain, to the exclusion of every 
other thought and feeling, seems to have been our 
planter’s defect. He might liavc succeeded in more 
settled countries; but here, the current of events was 
stronger than he could stem, and he had not genius to 
humour the stream till he could safely and conveniently 
swim to the shore. 

As a relief to the melancholy catastrophe, we have 
pleasure in stating that those negroes who hail been 
sold away from La Keconnaissance, sliaring in the gene¬ 
ral boon of enrianeipation, were soon enabled to return 
to their old friends and relations; and we have since 
heard that many of them have even become small pro¬ 
prietors on that spot of land they had so richly deserved 
to inherit 


IMrORTANCE OV THE INSIGNIKK-'ANT. 

It is one of tlie marvellous arrangements of Trovidenee, 
that results of the greatest magnitude and iiuportauee 
are not unusually caused by oiierations apparently so 
insignificant as to bo reckoned searecly worthy of 
notice. Nothing, however, is really insignificant—all 
has a meaning—all tends to one harmonious whole in 
the order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition ore to 
be found in the animal kingdom, particularly in the 
iinmenae and wonderful infiucuce of minute animated 
organisms upon the actual form and mass of the globe! 
The clialk formation fills every reflective mind witli 
wonder. The chalk-beds of England arc many hundred 
feet thick, and many miles in extent \iriiu raised 
this wall of white around our coast? Who idled up 
those precipitous masses, from wliich all the labour 
and skill of man can only detach a few comparatively 
insignificant morsels ? ‘ We did I ’ utter a myriad-mil¬ 
lion animalcules, whose dead bodies we thus liehold. It 
is beyond conception; but the microscope assures us 
of the fact. These vast beds arc composed of the 
shells of infusory animalcules. A ' lino’ is the 12t/i 
part of an inch. Now these creatures vary from the 
Wh to the 2B0lh part of a line in tliickness t It has 
fa^n calculated that ten millions of their dead bodies 
lie in a cuhu: incli! ‘ Singly,’ says a popular writer, 
‘ they are the most unimportant of all animals; in 
the mass, forming as they do such enormous strata 
over a large part of the earth’s surface, they hare an 
importance {^atly exceeding that of the largest and 
noldest of the beasts of the field.’ Theirs is a safe 
humility ; for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct, and left no posterity, the descend¬ 
ants of these ancient earth-architects live and thrive to 
this very hour. The polishing-slate, or trijioli of Bilin, 
presents us with another instance in point. ' The inves¬ 
tigations of that greatest of microscopical observers. 
Professor Ehrenberg, Ikave shown that this substance 
consists almost entire^ of an aggregation of infusoria 
in layers, without my connecting medium. These arc 
much more minate than the chalk animalcules. A 
ouMc line contains about twenty-three millions of them, 
and a cubic inch has been calculated to he the cenotaph 
of forty thousand millions of these beings 1 The weight 
a cubic inch is about SSO grains^ and that of the 
^ rjlpbeous shield of a single animalcnle b estimated at the 


187,000,000th part of a grain I 'The infusorial rock at 
Bilin forms a bed fourteen feet in thickness, and about 
fifty hundredweight is annually consumed of it at Berlin 
for diiTercnt purposes. Two origins are now ascribed 
to limestone—one, that of chemical precipitation; tlm 
oilier, which has a direct connection with our subject, 
ascribes the formation to tho labours of the infusoria. 
There can be no doubt that many of the aiorraous beds 
of this substance with which wc are familiar are tho re¬ 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable millions of these 
tiny creatures. They swarm in all waters. indifTerently 
in salt as in fresh ; and secreting from the lime held in 
sointion by such water the nca'ssary material for their 
shields or calcareous skeletons, they form by their enor¬ 
mous aggregation, in process of time, the vast strata of 
wiiich wc speak. Por this purpose, it is necessary that 
they should be capable of multiplying immensely ; aud 
this they do by the different processes of spontaneous 
flsBuration, gemmation, and the development of ova. 
'I'lic white eali'srcous earth so common at the bottoms 
of bogs and niorasses has its origin in the ceaseless 
labours of these creatures; and the ‘ bog-iron ore ’ of 
geologists consists of the fbrruginous shields of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly reniarkoil by the old Latin pro¬ 
verb, ‘ iron, flint, and lime, all formed by worms,’ which 
was pvobably a sly sarcasm against philosophy, inoduru 
science has shown to be actually true in the history of 
the animalcules. The Great Pyriiinid of Egypt has 
been looked upon by men as a mir.acle of human power 
and skill: yet every stone in its composition is a 
greater far, for the limestone of which this vast struc¬ 
ture is built was erected long ago by an army of humble 
animalcules more numerous than all the hosts of a 
thousand Pharaohs. It has been flhely said by 
Young— 

‘ Where is tho dost that lias not been idivc ?' 

though perhap? he little knew the wide application of 
the truth he was enunciathm. In Lapland, we arc told 
that in certain places tiicro exists a stratum of earth 
called tierguicid, full of fossil animalculitcs. It contains 
four per cent, of animal matter, for the sake of which 
the wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for food, 
collect this earth, and mixing it up witli a portion of 
the bark of trees ground to powder, use it as food. The 
town of Richmond in Virginia is entirely built on a 
bed of siliceous marl composed of these creatures, mid 
on the average about twenty feet in thickness. 

From the consideration of these stupendous results of 
animalcule labour, wc may turn to the equally interest¬ 
ing one of that of the zoophytes. When we mention 
the term coral formations, it will certainly convey to 
tite major part of our readers that impression of tlic 
vast importance of apparently insignificant beings 
which we desire, since, thanks to the interesting and 
popular cliaractor of many of our valuable scientific 
works, muGli information on the subject is now abroad. 
Let us, however, mention a few of the remarkable works 
executed by these indefatigable labourers. Captain 
Flinders describes a coral-reef on the east coast of 
New Holland which is 1000 miles long. In one part it 
is unbroken for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous 
masses of this structure also brave the fury of tho 
wide-spread waters of the Pacifia These groups arc 
flrom 1100 to 1200 miles longv by 300 or 400 in breadth. 
The following extract from that most interesting work, 
‘Darwin’s Journal,’ will convqy a good idea of tho 
extent of these lahours in one spot—Keeling Island, 
which is an entire mass tiS coral :—‘ Such formations 
I rank high amongst the wonderful objects of this world. 
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whic.h pnivcii inordiii.'itvly fatiguing. ‘ These roeks,’hu natural philosoplit-r there is no natural object that is 
writc‘8, ‘ apjiear snliil in the distance, hut on cxaniina- unimportant or trilling. Erom tlie least of nature’s' 
tiun, they were found to be full of fractures in every works he may learn the greatest lessons.’ 


I direction, so lliat it was with difllculty tliat a specimen 
of/rc or xir jmutuh in a solid nins.s could bo obtained. 
The least movement sent floods of stones down the rock. 


VRENCH ODDITY. 


Cliffs of a thousand feet were found fissured in every It was a wa'.m sunny afternoon in the beginning of j 
direction; and toward the sea-edge, stones weighing May, when, leaving my little cliamber in the line des I 
L more than two or three ounces each could not be ob- Beaux Arts, I bethought me of a stroll in the Tuilcrics ! 
I taiued. Darwin makes the B,Tme observation on Terra flardens. 1 sauntered along the quays on my side the | 
: del Kuego and within the Andes. Here, he says, he Seine, now looking at a print, now stopping at a book- | 

! often observed that where the rock was cuTcrc<l with stall, until I came to the Pont Nenf, by whieli 1 crossed j 

' snow, its surflU'e was shivered in an extraordinary man- the water, and then proceeded direct to the gardens, i 
I ncr into small angular fragincnl.s. On the (iurdilleros, 'fbe fountains were showering their bright rain in the | 
the rock crumbles in great <|uantitics, and masses of sunsliinc, tlio iiartcrre had been freshly done up, and \ 
detritus slide down every spring like great avalanches, the grass was vividly green; even the windows of \ 
There can be no doubt that this enormous destruetion tbg pabicxs bad all been mended, so as to show no signs , 
of rock is iliic to a very simple cause. Maiiy of our of revolutionary violence. Everything looked neat, 
public buildings suffer in a similar manner; and in the and beautiful, and ])leasaiit. Above ail was the clear 
severe winters of (iuebcc, tlie most serious damage is crystal air of I’aris, the atmosphere of which gives a l! 
done to the granite piers by the Siimc force. Yet the transparency, and breathes !iii elasticity, which is pro- i. 
j power which thus levels the great mountains by do- cionsly peculiar to liio fair city of the Seine. I loitered 
I grees. and Iwings them to communion witlt the dust of a moment over the tew llowers, and then passed on to ' i 

I the lowly earth, is hut the expansion of water, which, the sunny dry parts, by tin; sides of wliieh eh.airs are j 

I becoming inliltratcd into their substance, or dropping jdaced, and f'urnislicd at a sou a ])icce to those wlio 
l' into crevices, rends them asunder, when it is in the act desire their accomimalation. (.)u these were seated ' 
I of freezing,_with a force nothing can resist, llowimpor- a bright array of French mammas, with their exqui- il 
taut an agent tliis i.s in the work of renewing the earth site bonnets, and the hues of their dress so chastely 


we need scarcely say. 


[ ehoseu; and by them their nurses, in their various pre- 


I From certain experiments made in America by a vincial costumes, with caps piled up with iace in all j; 
I gciiticinan of practical seientifle research, it apiaiars grotesquely graceful fashiuiis, and arrayed in colours 
tiiat it is impossible, in countries iiaving a variation bright and decided, making the scene quite pietun^sque 
of more than 90 degrees Fahrenlirit annual tempera- and piquant, ^ronud ])layrd the childi-en, little bunny |! 
ture, to eonstriiet a coping of stones five feet long in brunettes or blushing blondes, full of gay grace or ;. 
which the joints wiil bo water-tiglit. Sir Lyell, pro- pretty pettishness. 1 could not, however, help again |' 
cteding on tlie caleiilalions .arrived at in these experi- observing, as I had done the day before, while taking 
nients, states th.at if we can suppose a nia,ss of sandstone the same walk with my friend IClihu Iturritt, the piv.- jl 
a mile in tliickncss to iiave its temperatnre raised 2M) dominatKte of pugnacious playtliings among tlie boy.". 11 
degrees Falirenlieit, it would lift a superineuiubeiit laj'er Each little lad b.ad a tiny tricolour, or a bit of a drum, '| 
of rock to flic height of ten feet. * Bat sujipose a part or a tin sword by bis side, siqiported duly by scabbard 
of the earth’s crust KIO miles thick, and equally expan- and belt. Many had guns, and some of tliese bad even ! 
siblc, the temperature of which was raised fiOO or 700 metal bayonets.' French fame and French folly had il 
degrees. 'I'liis might produce an e]ev.ation oi between already entered those little beads. It is a gay .and > 
iiOOd and aood feel. 'Die cooling of the same mass, pleasing sight, however—n^.imas, nurses, and children, j j 
again, might afterwards c.ausc the overlying roeks to in those sunny Tuilcrics iGardcns. 1 thouglit of iny ; 
sink down again, and resume their original position, own ‘ wee bairnies ’ and walked on. ! 

By such agency we might explain the gradual rise of I passed into the shade under the splendid chestnut I 
Scandinavia.’ Calculations have been made by geolo- trees—then brightly green in foliage, and beginning to 
gists wbieh appear to account for the elevation of land show their groups of snowy-white flowers, delic.itely ;'l 
in Sweden by a rise of only .‘I degrees temperature tinted with a biushiiig pink—to the right of the gardens ij 
(Iteaumur), supposing the stratum to be 14(t,0lU) feet from whence 1 bad entered. I su'i, down on one of llie ji 
tliick. Upon a similar supposition, the rise and fall of fixed stone scats, at tlie foot of a chestnut which had j 
the waters of the Caspian i:iea might lie explained, perhaps the biggest bole and the must B]>rcading I 
sapposing its bed subject to nUernate elevations and umbrage of any in the place, and bad just perused the 
deprassious of temperature. Again, if the strata were third pimc of tlie lust new revolutionary pamphlet, 
prineipally clay, as it is well known that that substance when my attention was distracted by a buzz and sup- 
contracts n-lien heated, we might aeconnl fur the sub- pressed titter in the nearest iiath. 1 looked, and saw j 
sidenec of hind on the supposition that the clay strata all eyes turned upon a strange figure which was stimt j 
were contracting under the iullnciiee of heat. No one ting down the middle of the pathway. It was that of a ! 
at (dl acquainted with the enormous, the, in truth, irn- young man, with an odd conformation of head, the fore- , 
measurable force of eoutraction and expansion under head retreating, and the crown low, hair almost colour- I 
the influence of caloric, will feci a doubt that the cause less, and without either hat or cap. lie was dressed in i 
assigned is at least adequate to the effects produced, a bright green coat with gilt buttons; he wore a red ! 
Yet how insignificant a thing an icicle! huvr appa- neckcloth, with the collar slightly turned over; and in ! 
rcntly inappreciable tlie amount of increase in a beat- one hand he carried an immense opera-glass, and in the 


expanded stone 1 


other a switch of a cane, both of which he used in a 


When all creation inculcates the same truth, it would most ridiculous fashion, 
be manifestly easy to multiply examples by rambling The poor creature was evidently of weak intellect. 


power of the Orator ww in nothing more manifest along the path, apparently i{»ae.ronipaniod, except hy 
than in the astoDishing force lie has t onimitted to the the glances of the curious. Wishing to study a spe- 
charge, not of the great and m^hty of tUs world of cimen of tlie French fod, I rose and MJowed at 
nature, but to the bamble and individually fwbVe in- a little distance, skirting along the trees, so as to 
sect or aiiinialculc. The remark of Sit Jobn Uerschcl bo unobserved by my subject, and thus to avoid the 
forms ui apposite conclusion to our paper-.—‘ To the poisibiUty of giving Mm pain. Rumour ran before him?- 
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anil fame followed him. He by no means avoided 
attraction. Now be grimaced witli his huiiil, sniootiiing 
. ilowii Ills hnirlcsa chin: now be twirled bis little yellow 
canc in all kinds of curious circles, until it dew from 
his baud, and be was compelled to the undignified 
action of stooping to pick it up: now he seemed to be 
bumming a song, sensibly to his own satisfaction. He 
; wiui in bis greatest glory, however, ■with Ills opera-glass. 

I Every now and tlien lie applied it to Ills eye, and took 
a sweeping survey of everything witliiii sight. As 
I ladies approached, he exhibited himself to perfection, 
i Ho was evidently fnscinated with the fair; and when 
j any appeared within alioiit right or ten yards of hini, 

' he Iialted, drew himself up in a position in which his 
' two legs were close together, and duly placing lii-s canc 
j! under one arm, deliberately levelled tlie baiTcl of his 
1; glass at the fresh faces which fronted him. Ilawng 
: thus done execution, to tlie dismay of some, and to clic 
i laughter of others, and to his own entire satisfaction, 
I lie lowered his glass, and jauntily jouriieyc'd on. 
j l''<itp, however, follows fame, and glory glides away. 
1 Sonic (jaininn, observing our hero, followtsl linn, evi¬ 
dently having an intelligence among themselves, for 
I some time closely. At length lie entered the circular 
I walk at the ciui of the garden.s nearest the Champs 
I Elysikis. Here some of the lads continued to follow his 
I steps, while others went round the other way, on pnr- 
jiose to meet him. Our hero had fallen into the trap. 

; lie continued liis niund, and was met, as intcndeil, hy 
the oldest lad, wlio, touching liis cap—for the Ercncb 
. I arc ever polite, even in fnn—said, ‘ I liopn monsieur is 
■j enjoying liis promenade?’ ‘Yes, yes, monsieur,’ was 
■, the answer, for llie French even say monsieur to boj’s 
.1 of live or six. A few more words were exchanged, 
:l wliiciLl did not uateli, and then, ‘ Will you oblige me 
; with your arm ?’ said the dirty, ragged giiniin. It was 
.1 enough. Gnr hero was off. In an instant his self- 
satislied look was changed to one of the cxtreinest dis¬ 
tress. His walk, lieforc so smart, so stylish, or so 
solemn, was nictamorpliosed ii^o an e.xit composed of 
, hhullliiig, wading, swininiiiig, running, and Hying. His 
, opera-gla.ss was plunged into his pocktit, his cane held 
tightly in liis h.and, and with Ins'arms rowing like 
I' awkivard wings, his knec.s’knocking tojfetber, liis head 
poked out, and his hack bent in, he either tied or Hew, 
and 1 soon lu.Nt sight of tlie Freneli fool amid tlie ehest- 
. mits. ‘ Will 3 ’ou oblige mo with your arm, monsieur i ’ 
said the gamin ; but Jove of fame and vainglory would 
,'i have nothing to do witli sucli liberty, equality, .and 
fraternity. In walking lionie, I thoiigJit that tiie pour 
Ereneli fool w.as, after all, only an exaggerated type of 
'I the defects in bis national ebaraeter ; and that bcncatii 
jj tlie f.ict winch bad passed before me sonietliing of a 
li moral l.ay concealed—namely, that republican institii- 
!| tioiis would have considerable diiSculty iu hannouising 
■1 with I'reiich foolery. 


' DU CH ANNIN G. * 

Dr CiiANNiKa'K writings have been widely dillhscd, and 
II have exerted a remarkable influence in this country as 
ij well as in America. Our natural desire to know the 
history of a mind the workings of which have been so 
j! powerful, and to see how fat the lofty ideal of a writer 
I is embodied in hia own life, is gratifled by a copious 
j memoir of him just published by hia nephew. We 
; sliall extract a ^ort account of him from this large 
I work, which is reprinted in England, under tlie protec- 
' tion of a late copyright law. 

i William Ellery Channlng was born at Newport, 
; Ilhodc Island, United Stistes, on the 7th of April 1780. 
i His maternal grandfather, William Ellery, was a man 
; of eminence, and at one period a member df Oongress. 
' lie lived to the age of ninety-tliree, and his beneficial 
! influence was gratefully acknowledged by his name¬ 
sake. His fatlier, William Channing (whose grund- 


()!) 


father cmigrate<l I'rom norsctshirc in 1712). was an 
able lawyer, and altonioy-gciicriil of his native state. 

He was an Iiospitahlc, licucvulcnt, and religions man, 
and hiid deep horror it i.i.n'niciio.-s. His son ‘owed 
it to him, that though living in I he atmosphere of 
this vice, no iirofanc word ever jiassod Ids lip.'i.’ His 
wife, who lived to the age of eighty-two, and was 
treated by Dr Channing witli great tilial rcvcrcnec. 
was remarkable for licr rectitude and simplicity of ] 
ebar.neler, and for an entire Iriifhfolitess too rarely 
to lie found. .She c.vei'ciscil a sernpiiloui (hntoiigh- 
nes.s in her domestic dcl.'dls, and was siuneivliat rigid ' 
in her discipline. William was early reinarUahle i 
for luirily and seir-cornmaiid: ho avoided had com- ,! 
pany, and was accustomed, in a gentle t'ui-, which l' 
removed otlencc, to n-buke all ohseenity and profane- 
ness, lie -was early netiiated by the rule —not to let 
the left hand know what his right hand did. lie li.id a 
peculiar regard for tlie rights and feelings of others; 
and his tenilcrness was manifested in his tre.ilnieiit of 
animals; and he was equally distinguished hy noble- i 
heartedness and courage. Thesi: features of his eha- ! 
racier are disphiyed iu interesting ams'dotes. Jlis I 
father's dcatli in 17'.l.'l, wliicU left liis family in very i 
reduced ciruiimslanecs, stiniutsleil his independent j 
energy and foresight for otliers ; hut a shade of prenia- | 
tiirc seriousness was given to his temper. I 

At fourteen, he entered Harvard lluiversitj', at ('am- ' 
bridge, ni'iir Itnstun, United Stales. As a iioj-, he was i 
noted rattier for hia contemplative liahits than for his ' 
attainments, lie liad nut been a quirk scholar, and his I 
anxiety to understand tliormiglily ivliatcvcr was pro- ’■ 
iCntcd to him gave him the .‘iiipearanee of dnlness. It i 
is said tliiit lie found the dilKeiilties of acquiring Ijatin ' 
to he insiirmnuntuhle, until an assistimt in his father’s 
ofliec, taking jiity on tlie plodiliiig boy, gave him such ■ 

I as.'.istance as helped him forward. ’Die first step being | 
taken, his progress in the classics was r.apid; hut big ■! 
chief taste was pliilusnpliy; luid witli noble aspirations, ' 
lie possessed an e.arly ardour for freed'im. As a student, i 
he was remarkable for tlie uluquciiee and beauty of his ■ 
eompositi*ong. 

Those who knew him in iifter-life ns a frail, attenuated i i 
invaliil, would liardly recognise this deserijitioii of him | 
by his fellow-sl udeiit Washington Allston, the poet- ;, 
painter:—* Though small in stature, his person at that ' 
time was rather muscular than slender, 1 should think . 
it was even a(liletic, from the iiiamicr in whicli he pro- , 
longed the contests with iicavicr antagonists in the ; 
wrestling-mntches that were then eoinmon among tlie 
students; and for aniui.al spirits he was no less remark- ; 
able than for his intellectual enthusiasm, amounting ; 
occasionally to unrestrained liilarity, but never pus.sMig , 
the bounds of propriety. I well remember his laugh, ■ 
wliich could not have been heartier without being ub- ■ i 
streperous.’ He rccord-s with deep gratitude that he ' 
was preserved from tlio contagion that surrounded him. '< 

‘ The state of morals among the students was luiytbing . 
but good; but poverty, iv dread of debt., weil-cliosen • 
friends, the pleasures of intcnuutua.1 unpiovement, re- \ 
garil to my surviving parent, and an almost instixietive \ 

1 shrinking from gross vice, to which natural timidity p 
1 and religious principle contrlhutcd notalit'de, proved d 
effectual safeguards. Hod the bounds of purity onjxi ',1 
been broken, I know not that 1 should ever have re- : 
turned to virtue.’ He and his friend Story (afterwards ! 
an eminent judge) declined the use of wine even at con- 1 
vivial entertainments. i 

His elassmates urged him to apply himself to law. os | 
affording the best field for hia eloquence; but he writes, ; 
‘In my senior year, the prevalence of infidelity, im- , 
ported from Erance, me to inquire into the evidences 1 

of Oiristianity, and Uien J found for v>hat I wag madf. | 
My heart embraced its great ohjeiots with an interest ^ 
which has been increasing to this h0;nr,' | 

After leaving college, at the age of eighteen, he spent 
part of two years at Uichniond, Virginia, as tutor to the j 
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family of Air Randolph, a gentleman of station. This 
period exerted an important influence over his whole 
life, ilo saw (initc a diflerent phase of society, and 
heard opinions wliich were now to him. He admired a 
generosity and frankness which contrasted faTourubly 
with the avarice and calculating prudence of the north. 
He was, however, disgusted by tlie sensuality that pre¬ 
vailed, and saw that the demoralising influences of 
slavery, which, however, had not rcachc*d their suhse- 
ipieiit enormity, extended to the master as well as to 
his victim. 

‘ Absorbed in the duty of tcacliing during the day, and 
living much apart from the family, Air Channing was 
prompted by his wish for quick advancement to pass 
most of the night in study. He usually remained at 
his desk till two or tliree in the morning, and often saw 
tlie day break before retiring to rest. He had also 
gained from tlie Stoics, and from his own pure standard 
of virtue, ascetic notions of curbing the animal nature, 
and of hardening liimself for dilBcult duties. For the 
purpose of overcoming effeminacy, he accustomed him¬ 
self to sleep on the liare floor, and would spring up at 
any liour of waking to walk about in the cold.’ He 
suffered from insuflicient clothing, as lie did not allow 
liimself to use tlie money sent him from home ; and lie 
spent his salary in the purchase of bonks, lie found 
himself too meanly eliwl to accept the invitations which 
would liave cheered liis spirits. ‘ This slight experience 
of poverty sank deep into liis memory, and gave liim 
through life most tender compassion for the needy.’ 
He ‘ passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, 
through excitements of lieart and mind, so absorbing, 
as oftan to banish sleep, and to destroy almost wholly 
the power of digestion.’ He ‘ was worn wcll-nigh ton 
skeleton.' Ifroiii his ignorance of the laws of nature, 
he sinned against his bodily constitution, and suffered 
accordingly. In bis system were planted the j^ruis of 
disease, tlie growth of which overshadowed liis whole 
life, and greatly diminished his powers of usefulness. 

On his return from Richmond, a thin and pallid 
invalid, he remained a year and a half at homo, pur- 
Buiiig his theological studies, and instructing ope or two 
pupils, lie had access to a valuable public library; 
and what was of more consequence to one of liis sus¬ 
ceptible temperament, to a line sea-coast; which lie 
visited, not like Demosthenes, to make his eloquence 
audible amidst the waves, hut to awaken his soul by the 
voice of nature. ‘ No spot on earth,’ he says, ‘ has 
helped to form me so much as that beach: there I 
lifted up my voice in praise amidst tlie tempest: there, 
softened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions: there, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around me, I became conscious 
ofthc power within: there, struggling thoughts and 
emotiono broke forth, as if moved to utterance by 
nature’s eloquence of the winds and waves: there 
began a happiness, surpassing all worldly plossures, all 
gifts of fortune—the happiness of communing witli the 
works of G(h 1.’ This delight in nature pervaded his 
life; and many portions of his biography manifest his 
enthusiasm for scenery, and his discriminating percep¬ 
tion of its iieeuliaT beauties. 

In 1803 he resided at Cambridge as regent of tlie 
college, an office the duty of which was to exercise a 
gwicral superintendence over the building in which he 
lived, and wliich allowed iiim ample time for self-im¬ 
provement. At tills period he seems to have read less 
than he thought and wrote. He thought it better that 
a few thoughts should be clearly impressed on his mind, 
than tiiat he shoaid be lost in the chaos of unirersal 
knowledge, which liad hitherto distracted him. The 
utfSloeping vigilance of conscience which distinguished 
'moral also pervaded bis IntsHectaal nature, llo 
>ould not rest content ihWpCTflcial gUmpses of a truth, 
but desired to view it in aU its bearings, and listened 
with the utifiost candour to every objection. He had 
'|ui * unappeMable desire to obtidn such a view of any 
sutgeot as should have coherent wholenese ia itsdf, and 


be at unity with other views whicli ho regarded as 
established.’ 'When he read, he had his pen in hand, 
and noted questions, hints, statements, germs of inte¬ 
resting views, &c. which were afterwards accurately 
classified. And when engaged in thought, he would 
write down what occurred to him, os a means of gaining 
clearness and definiteness. 

lie began to preach in his twenty-third year, and so 
great was the admiration excited by his genius and 
devotional spirit, that he at once received invitations to 
two churches in Boston. Conscious of weak health, he 
accepted the invitation of the humbler society in Fedral 
Street, wliich, however, soon rose to importance tiirougli 
his eloquence; for this ‘ iiiadc a sensation such as had 
been long unknown in Boston, distinguished as many 
of her ministers justly were’—and in a few years a new 
and spacious edifice was erected for him. In the most 
delicate manner he provided for his family, whom lie 
invited to live with him, endeavouring to keep from 
them the knowledge of his kindness; and he faitlifully 
redeemed tlie assurance he made his mother, tliat she 
should never find the duties of a Christian minister 
were inconsistent witii those of a son. He never saved 
from an ample income, giving to the poor what his own 
relatives did not need, and being so narrow in his outlay 
upon himself, that only his great neatness preserved 
him from an unbecoming meanness. He selected for his 
own use the worst rooms in liis house, and declined even 
necessary comforts. Thougli we cannot but resjieet tlie 
IioliiiesB of Ills motives and his moral heroism, we see 
that his opposition to nature was injurious. His lienlth | 
euntinued to suffer; his spirits were atfeeted; and whilst i 
the world admired his success, he often felt such despon¬ 
dency, from a sense of iiiiwortiiincss, much caused by 
bodily languor, that lie almost resolved to quit iiis pro¬ 
fession. liis extreme scriousuesB repelled many whom 
lie desired to win; but those who were intiniate with 
him were impressed by liis devoted love and gentleness. 

He devoted liimself assiduously to pastoral ministra¬ 
tions, and made as cheeFful a sacrifice of tbc time whieli I 
lie intended fur study or pulpit preparation, os he did | 
of his strengtii or iponey, when he saw any who needed I 
it; but from tlic usual error of ministers, in delaying | 
eoniposition till the last, tiffs' often constrained liim to I 
sit up late on Saturday night, which of course increased ! 
the exeitement of liis Sunday labours. He took a deep | 
interest in tiie cliililren nf his Society, to wlinni, before i 
Sunday schools were intrminecd, he gave familiar in¬ 
struction. The simplicity of his language, and his { 
heart-opening love, made his addresses to them very | 
intelligible and attractive. | 

It was n source of much distress to liim that the I 
intolerance and exclusiveness of tiie times fore.ed him !, 
to engage in controversy, lie carried into the field, jj 
however, the spirit of justice and true charity; and as || 
soon as he deemed that he had in some measure cstab- I 
lislicd the rigiit of private judgment, and fairly displayed | 
th(‘ great principles at which he had arrived after fdtli- i 
ful inquiry, he gladly retired from polemical theology. 

In 1814 he married his cousin, a lady of proiierty, 
who seems to have been well fitted to promote his liap- 
piuess. Henceforward his lot was singularly serene. 
His asceticism was softened, and bis grater cheerful¬ 
ness of spirit rendered the sacrifices which ho continued 
to make more beneficial to others. He had always 
funned a remarkably high estimate of the female sex, 
and tills was practically shown in a regard for tiicir 
rights. It was his opinion, on which he always scru¬ 
pulously acted, that married women ought to have the 
entire control over tiie property which they brought 
with them. 'Whilst the respect, and love, and comfort 
which surrounded him his outward condition 

prosperous, his constitutum was so much impaired by 
his early struggles, that he was unable to continue his 
ministerial duties, and be sought health in a visit to 
Europe. Here he met with Wordswear^ Coleridge, 
and others, whom be valued for their writings; and the 
varied scenery and the new phases of society which he 
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observed, with entire rest from anxious duty, and eom- 
nmiiion with other minds, seemed to make a new era in 
liis life. Of England he always spoke in terras of ix>8pcct 
iiml affection. ‘ Nowhere on earth,’ ha writes, ‘ will you 
find a iieople more high-minded, more jealous of their 
rights, mure bold in expressing their thoughts, more 
resolute and earnest in putting forth all the powers of 
human nature.’ 

It was nut till 1624 that ho contributed to an Ame¬ 
rican periodical those essays on Milton, Pcnelun, and 
liunaparto, which procured him such celebrity. lie 
never was anxious fur fame, and seemed sint^larly in¬ 
different to the reception his writings met with, as far 
as his own celebrity was concerned; though he was 
eager for their diffusion, on account of the truths he 
believed them to contain, lie was in the habit of 
avoiding tlic sight of criticisms on himself, wlicthcr 
eulogistic or the contrary; and lic found the tasK of 
revising what he had once published an ungeniul one. 
* I liuvc Bometlking,’ lie says, ‘ of the nature of the iii- 
forior aniniiJs in rttgord to my literary offspring. When 
once they have taken fliglit, I cast them oil’, and liave 
no need of further acquaintance.’ 

lie gradually retired from his pulpit duties, as he 
found the exertion and excitement extremely iniurioiis; 
but his concern for human welfare seemed to grow with 
liis years. I’eace, temperance, education, and freedom, 
found liim an able and discriminating advocate; though 
he thought it best to decline uil connection with asso¬ 
ciations, and to utter liis voice as an individual. IJis 
Lectures on Self-Culture, and on the Elevation of the 
Lnlxniring Classes, contain the best expression of his 
principles and aims. A friend deemed these efforts a 
waste and perversion of his powers 1 But he felt that 
it was especially the duty of the spiritually-minded to 
show how what is divine may mingle with, and be 
brought out in, common life, and in every condition. 
These lectures obtained an extensive circulation among 
the uiicratives in Great Britain. 

In 1830 lie went fur his healUi to Santa Cruz (Cnba), 
and the horrors of slavery wliicli ho tlicre witnessed 
revived hie early impressions ; and, a^he says, lie went 
tliroiigli a rcgeiicratiuii on tliis subjeek Ue made pre¬ 
parations for the work wkieli lie subsequently pub¬ 
lished; and lie stated some* of bis feelings from the 
pulpit when he returned: but tlic excited state of public 
feeling, and a reluctance to join the Anti-slavery party, 
many of wliosc measures ho disapproved, led him to 
keep it back for some years. In 1634 he had much 
conversation with the Itev. S. J. May, who took a warm 
interest in the movement, and expressed liis objections 
to the severity, harsliness, and vehemence whicli lie 
thought the ciiaracteristics of the Abolition meetings. 
Mr May, after listening for some time, veryforcilily and 
warmly urged upon Dr Channing that if the cause of 
freedom was injured by improper advocacy, those 
should be the last to complaio wlio were capable of 
doing the subject justice, yet had allowed themselvqi to 
be silent. ‘ At this point,’ says Mr May, ‘ 1 bethought 
me to whom I was administering this earnest rebuke— 
the man who stood among the highest of our great and 
good men—the man wlio had ever treated me with the 
kindness of a father, and whom, from my childhood, 1 
had been accustomed to revere more perhaps than any 
one living. I was almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
my temerity, liis countenance showed that he was 
iiiucli moved. 1 cbuld not suppose that he would receive 
very graciously all 1 had said. I awaited in painful 
expectation the reply he would make. It seemed as if 
lung minutes elapsed before the silence was broken; 
when, in a very subdued manner, and in his kindest 
tones of voice, he said—Brother May, I acknowledge 
the justice of your reproc^; 1 have been silent too long.” 
1 never can forget bis wor^ look, manner. I then saw 
the beauty, the magnanimity of a humble souL lie 
was exalted in my esteem more than before.’ Dr Cban- 
aning took opportunities of showing that this increased 
respect was reciprocated. 


Ill 1835 the work on slavery was publislied, and this 
was followed at intervals by other publieationa bearing 
on the same subject, iiimmg wliicli we ui.iy mention his 
protest against the aiiiieMititai uf Texas, liis labours 
were not confined to tile study. Wlicn tlie llov. E. P. 
Lovcjiiy, the editor of an Almlitioii paper, was shot by a 
mob, he f«>It impelled to protc-st !ig!iii!st tliis violence on 
the liberty of tlic press, and headiMl a requisition for a 
public meeting. TIic Boston iiutlmrities for a time 
refnsed to grant ttie b'ancuil IbiU; at length they 
yielded, and a nieeting was held, at which, after a 
donlilful contest, freedom triumphed. The snerilice 
made by Dr (Planning was very great: tlie leading 
iiieinlHwa uf ids congregation were upiiused to him; 
many of his near and early friends fell away from liim. 

‘ The absurd notion was originated at this time tliat lie 
intended to change liis culling for u political one. The 
coldness toward liim which tlien hegaii hi manifest itself 
was never entirely removed ; and suspicions witli regard 
to the purity oi' his aim were cherished hy a few even 
to the end of his life; they could not understand tlic 
deptli of Ills desire to iiinke religion tlie cuiitrulling 
principle in all liuinan ailiiirs.’ 

As lie mlvaiiiicd in life, he liecamc more soeial, with¬ 
out being less holy, liis youth was one of restraint and 
reserve, and was deeply tinged wilh melancholy. It is 
imich to be regretted tliat false vicfs of duly tlion led 
him f 0 an a-STOtidsm wliich weakened liis body, and often 
impaired ids inuntal energy; but this was nut unat¬ 
tended with n growth in spiritual strength. The fruit 
of ids discipline was at first crude and niiinvitirig; but 
by always opening his mind to the perception of the 
great, good, and tieautiful, whieli was as needful to iiiiii 
as light to the llowor, it mellowed and ri]iened as it 
grew. Were it not that we trust that some will lie 
indneed by this imperfect sketcii to study the work 
itself, wc should greatly regret that onr limits xircvent 
ns from traiiscribing the beautiful description of Iiis 
hiter life, wliicli Uic last volume contains, (hic of tlic 
most pleasing features in it was his attachment to liic 
young, wliuni lie was fond uf having around him. * A 
littic elii^ during one of these visits threw lierBcIf into 
the arras of an elder friend, and smiling through her 
tears, exclaimed, ‘‘Oil this is Heaven!” so subdued did 
shu feci by tlie atmosiibere of love whieli ho diffused. 
And a young girl wrote, “He welcomednio with a kind¬ 
ness that took away all fear—a kindness that 1 felt 1 
might trust for ever, for it was like that whicii must 
belong to spirits in eternity. His daily life is illumi¬ 
nated by a holiness which makes his actions as iin- 
imlsive mid peaceful ns a cliiid's; it is a liappiiiess to 
be in his presence.’ 

His lust citiirt was in behalf of freedom. He desired 
to eommeinorate West Indian emancipation, and wrate 
an address ‘ under the inspiration of tlie mountains— 
which you know are the “lioly land’’ of liberty—wbicli 
he delivered at Lennox, August 1, 1642. He bad not 
strength to sjicak the whole uf it; but lie did not know 
that lie ever siMkc with more effect, and felt that ho 
had found his way to the hearts of his bearers. Mrs 
Sedgwick, wiio was present, said that “ his countenance 
was full of sjiiritual bcanty; and when he uttered that 
beautifnl invocation towards tho close of bis address— 
which would not have been more characteristic or 
fitting had he known that he should never speak again 
in public—he looked like one inspired.”’ He was so 
exhausted, that lie was obliged to seclude himself fbr 
several days. His subsequent letters display the most 
beautiful, hopeful, and loving spirit. The time at 
lungtii came tor his release. The description giiven of 
his closing days is most touching and elevating. To 
tho last he found the greatest comfort from the Gospel 
he had preached; hia was ‘ true to all the relations of 
duty,’ and felt tiie reality of a spiritual life. 

It was the evening of Sunday, October 2, 1842, tliat 
he gazed for the last time on the valleys and woody 
summits on which the setting sun had shed its hues of 
beauty; and then gently, imperceptibly, sank to rest. 
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Drtivtli Imil ni» terrors for him; and when, l)y a spoii- 
raiM'Diis inipulflo, his cuiiKrcgaiiun passed up the middle 
aisle at his i'uner.'d, to on his eountonance for t)ic 
^ last time, it seemed as of ' one entranced in a dream of 
: ^dory.’ It is not tlie least toucliing proof of tlie nilL-o 
I tion whiuh his exp.ansive charity nurtured, that the 
hell of the (latliolic cathedral tolled as the sad ]pro(x>ssion 
. inoved from the church. Thoui;h connected with a sect, 

■ he was in reality a man of no sect or party, his (treat 
' aim apparently beinj; to infuse tlio spirit of tlie Gospel 
! into the daily eoncerns of the world - not a world stnnd- 

iiift still or rctrogradiiiff, hut adv.'.neiiig tow.ards the 
highest aims of civilisation. It is ]deasing to add, that 
ohjections to the theological tenets of Dr Ghaiming do 
not prevent our entertaining a high admiration of his 

■ general writings; hot this admiration rises to a far 
i higher feeling as wo stu<ly his biography; for we see 
! that, ‘singularly loltj' as is the spirit which his writ- 
I ings breathe, he was Irno to them in heart aiul life:’ 
i .'ind we find the seertd of his eloquence in tlie power 
I which elevated ideas and enlarged cuneeptioiis of all 
! that is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and 
l' holy, had in the transformation of his being. 


, Kl'MMlCU EXniTUSlON IN GKRMANi’, 

I l)nKsiir.N, in which we spent .about a week, is .a hand- 
; Bomely-bnilt town, willi generally sjuumous streets, and 
possesses some pleasant environs, iiiehiding a now town 
' on the right hank of the Elbe, which is here crossed by a 
li long bridge of stone. It appeared to us, however, to be 
i the dullest plaee we had yet visited, thoiigli, as res]>ucls 
11 society, and all llie eonTenieneies of lifi', well spoken of 
r by those English wlioliiire made it a ]ilaee of residence- 
! From the same authority I learn that its edueationnl 
' estabhslinicnts arc (•'ceellent. The Gcrnian of the 
I higher and iniddlc classes is considered to bo as ]>ure 
I as is anywhere biiukcn. 

! The situation 1 should suppose too much on a 
I level with the river to he agreeuble at .ill seasons. On 
{' the occasion of a sodden thaw after frost, tlie Elbe 
comes down in an immensely inerc.-ised volume, and 
1. rising above its banks, overflows a large portion of the 
! town. Ijaying aside historical assoei.ations, Dresden 
is interesting to tourists alone from its eolUetion.s of 
, nhjee,l3 of art. I’lrst as electors, .and afterwards as 
j kings, Itie tiaxrni princes have been hoarders of arlides 
' of value, and these were saved from injury-and spoliation 
; during tlie oreupancy (»f the city by N.apoleon, in cense- 
I, quence of the Hiixon sovereign having remained friendly 
;i to the French interest. According to the prices usually 
!. paid for high-class pictures, jewcKs, trinkets, and other 
|,i wqrks of taste, it is believed that the value of the 
Dresden collections amounts to some millions uf pounds 
!; sterling. Russel mid other travellers jire.'ent amjile 
;; .accounts of these collections, and to them 1 beg to 
refer, as I eoiusider nothing can be more tiresenic to 
' j general readers than descriptions of wluit cannot pos- 

I sihly he realised by the imagination. The grand thing 

II to which all rush on tlicir arrival is the Picture Gallery, 
|t which uceiipies a suite of fifteen apartments, largo and 
! small, in nn old building on one side of the market- 
j| place. The rooms being lighted by side windows, the 
!' pictures are seen to nnieh disadvantage. To amend Uiis 
; n^far as possible, a large number of the smaller works 

are hung on screens iirojieting from the wall, while 
■j afeiv of the larger are hinged to the wall at an angle 
ji which adapts them to the light. In piiins of actual 
jj value, the collection is greatly beyond the one w'c had 
I seen at Munich; but the general efliiet is very far infe- 
I rior, and a great number of the pictures represent un- 
I pleasing subjects. As nearly as iiossible, each room or 
j set of rooms contains tbe picturerof a particular school; 

' the richest portion of the collection bemg the works of 
llaphael, Corregio, and other Italian masters. In front 
of these, particularly the far-fanied ‘ Modoiia di San 
I Sisto’ (Virgin soaring to heaven) of Raphael, and ‘La 



Notle’ (Infant Jesus in the manger) of Corregio, there | 
was always a crowd of admirers. Among the smaller 
gallery pictures, some of which were under glass, we 
were most pleased with the productions of V.an der 
Werf, Miers, Dietricli, and Dow. To do justice to so 
vast a collce.tioii was impossible, even although we paid 
it a visit daily, for at every fresh iiispee.tion new ex¬ 
cellencies made their aptiearanee. We (iould not but 
admire the liberality which opened such a colleetiuii 
freely to the imblic; the more so, that visitors were 
allowed to sit, walk, or lounge about the rooms witiiout 
being individually under the suspicious surveillance of 
a keeper, as is the ease in the Pinacotiicc at Mmiicb. 
As eoinpared with tlio numbers we sav at the last- 
mentioned culleetioii, the visitors of the Dresden gallery 
were at least flfty to one—a proof of the high esteem | 
in which it is universally held. | 

fn another part uf tlio town wc visited the 1Iistorie.al 
M iiseum; a eulleetion of articles interesting to some ,' 
minds, hut wliieli, properly spenkiiig, is eliielly a store ] 
uf old armour, swords, and other warlike aeeoutremeiits, ; 
along with some antique eahiiiets, drinking-horns, and ,! 
the usiml materials of an old curiosity-shop. The next l| 
thing we were dragged to wa-s a palaee-likc ediflee in ii 
the Nousliidt across the bridge, that we might see a . 
gallery of aneieiit sculpture and a eulleetion of poree- : 
lain, 'rile spectacle was disa]ipoiiitiiig; niiieli of tlie 
sculpture is very poor, and not a few of tlie statues j; 
are unsightly, from the iniserahle attempts to restore li 
tlie heads, legs, and arms they had lost. The eollee- i 
tioii of porcelain in the suite of cellur.s beneath was also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Dresden, we had always im- j' 
derstood, was famous for its ehiiia, and so it was before 
I'higlaiid luul attained to iiiiprovciiient in the iininufae- I 
turc of the article. 'I'liere was here a vast parude of ' 
blue dinner-plates, and other common articles, which I 
mil confident may be rivalled, if not surpassed, in any !: 
stoneware sliop in England. 'Pile best articles in the 
collceliun wore speciincns of Sevres and English china, 
that of Sevres deriving jts ]>cculiar value from the high 
art employed hi its cmbellishiiieiit. 

After going about to a few other c.vhihitions, our ; 
guide inrorincd us that having made up a jiarty to .see \ 
the celebrated Chihie (iariiVH, or Green Vaults, he was 
now ready to eondiicl us thither. It is usual to make |' 
up a party to see tliis jilace, because the fee for entrance : 
is two dollars, and for which sum six persons are ! 
admitted. 'Pile reason, I believe, is entirely a regard | 
to the value of the artielcs shown, and the danger of 
tlieir ahstraction. The collection consists of iiiagiiill- I. 
cent and precious ohjeets of art pertaining to the royal ■ 
f.innly, ami arranged in a series of vaulted aiiartmeiits ji 
on the ground - Hour of the palace of the sovereign. 
Why they are called Green Vaults is not explained, ii 
though they probably derive tliis name from the walls ■, 
having at one time been coloured green. At present \ 
they are lighti-d with windows, well stiiiiehioned, and : 
kept ill tlie nicest order; the place resembles a jeweller's ' 
slifip, disposed with glass-cases, shelves, brackets, and 
tables, bearing a profusion of little .articles in gold, 
ivory, laiarl, bronze, enamel, horn, wood, &c. A most 
obliging person, who speaks German, French, and 
English, conducts the party slowly through tlie rooms, 
and politely gives the history of the more interest¬ 
ing articles; wliilo from secret peep-holes, and with 
the aid of min-ors, au attendant, unknown to- tbe visi¬ 
tors, keeps a strict watch on their niovcments—a pre¬ 
caution not unnecessary, for not long since a ‘ lady ’ 
endeavoured to carry off in her rctieulc a unique and 
valuable curiosity from one of the tables, and suffered 
the humiliation of detection. The origin uf the eollee- ■ 
tion dates as far back as the first elector uf Saxony, a ; 
contemporary of Charles V-t" from which time each ; 
reigning prince added to it the presents he received, j 
and the most magnificent articles he could purchase, j 
The moat assiduous and enlightened of those royal col- j 
lectors was Augustus II., suruamed tlie Strong (1694- | 
1733), who became king of Poland. This was evidently i 
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I! thu great man of Saxon history, for liu is heard of every- doctrine and otiscrvaiices, tlie I’icturc Gallery was oi)en j | 
; whore. Uis strength seenis to havu far ixcecded that during jmrt of the day to tlie pulihc, anil apiK'ared to I: 
' of ordinary mortals. At Alunich, a stone of alraut a he visited by a hunilde ordir of persons of both sexes. i{ 
: couple of hundredweight is shown in the arcade of the Dresden is eekdirated f.n- tiu- exeellinieo of its opera, 

. old palace; and this he is said to linve thrown to a which nitty be attendei) for a eotiipurativcly small sum.' 

! height marked on tin; wall above. Augustus enriched 'i'lie music is of a superior kind, and the musieians on 
! the collection with works of the illustrious Dingliuger Sund'iys transfer their services to the (kitlicdie elinreh, 

' in gold and enamel, the specimens of which excel any- wliieli is visited by crowds of tonri .ts merely to listen 
, thing that can be imagined in point of arti.stic talent, to the perform.aiiec. 

• The first room or cabinet is that devoted to bronzes, of Erom Dresden to Leipsie a rnn of seventy-two 
I wliieli there arc UO groups, statuettes, and figures, miles by railway; and this, aeeordiug to the easy plan 
j priiicipaUy after the antiiiue. No. 48, ‘ A Little Dog of German travelling, wc* iierfortiied in three lumrs. 

' Seratcliiiig Itself,’ by Peter yiseber of Nuremberg, is The journey disclosed notliing ri inark.ilib- in sivnery’, j 
i much admired. So likewise is No. 113, ‘ Oharlcs II. of as the lino t.raverse.s the level country lionlein!;' on the ; 
j Knglalid as St George killing the Dragon :* it is a small Kibe. As we aiivance, tlie great sandy plains of I’eiiind i 
I equestrian statue, seulptured from a block of iron by and Norfbern Kurnpc begin to niaUe their appe.iriiuee, j 
I G. Leygebe of Nuremberg, wciglis sixty-seven pounds, scanty in herbage, but i-aiiiUMitly suitable for sli- ep 
/ and required five years in the execution. The scefind jiasturage. Everybody has heard of Saxony wool, but j 
eabiiiet is devoted to works in ivory, pf which there are jierliaiis few are. aware of the iiociiliar metiuid ot’ idiecii- i 
nearly .51)0 siiecimeus. Many of tlie.se were collected jiastiiriiig which leads to its excellence. Kirglisb and | 
by Augustus I., who appears to have gone about Europe Scotch wool is a produce ef sheep eliielly pa.-dured in | 
employing ivory-turners and cutters m executing cuiis, large lloeka on hills or open downs, where they fceil, iiii- | 

I chalices, boxes, figures, and cither articles, in the highest sheltered from the we.ither, all the year round. Sa.von | 
• style of art. One could linger for hours over some of .sheep are not. treated in this rough manner; they eonld I 
! (he objects in this interesting cabinet — such as the not endure the exees.sivc eokl of a <■0111111011101 winter; I 
* S.iviour after liis Jtesurrcetioii surroniuied by Iloiy and for the greater part (hey are housed nightly at all | 
iV’omeii,’ probably a production of the teiilli or eleventh seasons. A Beoteli shepherd, w ith Ins log, walks heliiiul 1 
century; ‘Al.iry and the Infant ,lesus surrounded by his lloeks in removing tliein from one place to another . ' 

; Angels;’‘ A Crucifixion; ’ ‘ The Judgment of Solomon;’ a Saxon sliephiTd walks before his shee^i: and these i 
! ‘ The Sacrifice of Abraham;’and‘The Dcscenlof Luei- instinctively following, are kept together liy' the dog, . 

I fer and the Dl'Iiioiis, dragging with them the Souls of the wliieli saunters observingly in the rear. Thin, Iiowcvct, \ 

I Wicked.' This last group, which consists of eighty-five is an almost universal practice in Geriiiany, horroweil j 
I figures, is a work of an Italian artist, the iilea Ixaug most likely from the East, and reminds ns of the toneh- | 
suggested by the ‘ Last Judgment’of Aliehae) Angelo; iiig parab'.eof the Good Shepherd:—‘ lieeallclli his own 
and, like all the others, it required years to finish. The sheep by iiatiie, and leadelh them onf. Ami whim he j 
third cabinet contains mosaics, enamels, and works in putleth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, ami ; 
amber, mother-uf-pearls, corals, &e. Tlie fourth is a Sie sheep fidlow him : for thi'y know his voice. Ami a { 
collection of goM and silver plate, in the form of superb stranger will they not follow', hut will llee from him.’ 1 
diimer-scrvices, baptismal h.asiiis, ehaliees, Ac.; one ar- 1 never reidiscd from observation the truth of this 1 
tide is a rich and curious inirri^ of burnished silver, in alfecting simile till 1 saw im the (ilain.s of Saxony the ' 

, the style of tho middle agi's, before the art of .silvering Khe]ilierd, in his picturesque eostiiuie, foUowud by a j 
i glass was known. The fifth cabinet isaentircly oecupieil handful of docile creatures, wliieli clung to him as to a 1 
I with preeioiia stones, not mere jewels, but articles such friend aRd protector, iii this manner much of tli(> j 
I us vases, busts, statuettes, flagons, and oilier things Saxon depastnrage seems to be eoinliieled on a small, || 
I formed of agate, jasper, ehiiiciedony. onyx; l.ipis-hizuli, and almost domestic scale; and by the shelter an'oriled il 
'! rock - cry stal, ftc. Three golden 1 ‘umn‘i (lii)l.lles or to the shci']! at night, the woul is rendered fine, and of 11 
' jugs with a narrow neck), tnriehed with cameos, are high market value. <)f the n.iture and quantity of the 'j 
i] eimsidcred very fine; one of them is embellished with article we had an oiqiurtunily of judging at ladpsic, | 
jl irti cameos, among which is the ninstpie of Jupiter in which, on our arrival, we found to he in all the bustle j 
ij chalcedony. The sixth cabinet contains rough pearls of one of those great woil-latEs that liave given it 
jl and diamonds; the Efvcntli is devoted chiefly to sculp- eelchrity. ' 

i! lures on wood ; and in tin' eighth or last is a large eol- lly the first glance wc had of the streets of Leipsi,-, 'j 
i| lei'tion of regalia, arms, ehains, decorations, and bijou- wc perceivi-d that it greatly exceeded Dn-sden in tiio 
'i teries of all sorts used on state occasions. nntiixue and striking eharneUr of its houses, as nelj^as i: 

The quantity of emeralibs, rubies, diiinmnd ring.--, in Ihe matter of hiisinet's. *No doubt the fair, to w liirli 
Eolitaires, and other brdliaiits, flashing in all directions had been brought a grekt nuniher of wagons lo-nled 
on tile eye in the last-mentioned apartment, aflairds a with packs of wool, added materially fo the eoniniercial h 
>triking idea of human vanity, as well as of the extrava- ii'ipeet of the place; but the apjiear.anees otlierwise, ami , 
ganee to wliieh fancies unrestrained by the ohligiifiun the earin>st look of the people, conveyed an impression 
of lahimr may he e.arried. And yet, on. quitting the of substantiality and wealth. In the centre of the town, j 
Green Vault, wc feel tliat everything is not a useless tin' houses of {he market-place, and the streets which ' 
toy, which may in any resjKict temi to improve the arts diverge from it, are large and lofty buildings, provided ■ 

! and refine the general tasti's of mankind. During four with projeetiiiy windows, tho stonework of which is ' 
i centuries, the monarehs of tiaxony have spent [irobably finely carved.- they have a grand and picturesque eflecL j 
! two DiiUions of money in rendering the capital attrae- Tho flours, level with the street, are iu many eases i 
j live in the matter of pictures and other objects on vaulted; a precaution which may have had it.s use In ; 

I which the highest artistic talent lias been exercised, or times nut far distant, when showers of shot fell within j 
! on which a Itigh conventional value is put. In one the town. In tho market-place, liencatli the shops on ■ 
j sense this may be called a waste of money; bat by the street-floor, there are usually underground shops of ' 
i making Dresdim a resort of travellers from all parts of an inferior kind, readied by a stone stair, and having ; 

I tho world, not to speak of the cultivation of local aspi- a profusion of artides displayed round the doorway— ! 
i rations, the sum might have been much wonse spent j precisely as was the fashion in the High Street of Edin- '; 
j and after all, estimated at two millions, it is only equal burgh not many years ago. At the doors of these sub- jl 
I to four years’ expenditure on intoxicating liquors by terranean places of Risiness, the female keepers uiay , 

! one of the large cities of Britdn. It was our lot to be seen seated in tho sun, engt^ed in the everlasting 
I spend a Sunejay in Dresden, and the day was kept with recreation of knitting, in which I should suppose the ; 

I ^he usual quietude of a Protestant dty. Nevertheless, women of Leipsie anil its neigtibourhood excel, for my ■ 

I even in this fountain, as it may be called, of the reformed compauiun assured me siic had nowhere on tlic conti- 1 
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neiit siicn mich beautiful crotohct-vork for sale. Home 
of it wliicli slie purchased was almost ctjual ta old lace. 

Apropos of German women i it would be ungracious 
not to take an opportunity of speaking of their re* 
markable spirit of industry, amiiibility of manner, and 
domestic aecornplishments. French women are as 
meritoriously industrious; but having no proper idea 
of domesticity, or of wliat true cleanliness consists, 
their Iiouses are disorderly—their hotels, no matter 
how elegant, miiversally dirty. In quitting France, and 
going into Germany, the tourist finds a totally different 
order of domestic iirraiigeinents. Dirt in all its forms 
no longer tyrannises over the senses; and sleeping or 
waking, the weary traveller is at peace. It would 
seem that iOl nations sprung from a CcUo-Romau root 
are fiUliy in liafiils, while tho.«e of a Teutonic original 
are the reverse. Tlie l-'roncli woman decks her head, 
and the general exterior of her person, with a taste 
and regard for popular .approbation which I sboiild 
very much like to sec imitated by the Immbler order 
of females in the large Scotch towns; but beyond this 
exemplary feature, the Geriiiaii and English women go 
very far. Tlie 3 ’ possess an inborn love of cleanliness, 
and grudge neither trouble nor expense to secure stain¬ 
less purity in their domestic establishments. In other 
respects, the German women diller from theii English 
sisters. Tliey are, ns I think, more natural and uu- 
afleetcd ; not that they have more heart, but they allow 
their feelingifto be leas bound down by the convention¬ 
alities of etiquette. Talking on the subject of English 
usages to some educated German Indies who had lacn 
in London, we found them apeak with surprise of the 
manner in which everything among us seems to he 
saerifieed to mere fashion. Invited to an evening party, 
where they expected to bo treated witl» a degree of 
affeetion, how much were their unsophisticated German 
feelings wounded when, on .arrival, they were conducted 
by R footman into a small back room, and there ofiered 
a cup of tea, alone and standing! They did not come 
for food—not they; they came, as they thought, to in¬ 
terchange friendly sentiments under the plcsisiug ex¬ 
citement of a social meeting. All they got, however, in 
the first place, was a cup of cold strong tea iif a species 
of pantry j and then, by way of finish, they were treated 
to an exhibition of ladies and gentlemen sitting frcca- 
ingly on sofas, while one lady banged aw'ay on a piano 
at a piece of klozarl, of the nature of which she seemed 
to be uiumnscious. 1 could only intimate my fear that 
tliey had not, in their simplicity, been able to appreciate 
the high artificialities and enjoyments of snolibrn /— a 
condition of life in wliicIi certain peoi>le make them¬ 
selves very happy, by never lieing what they really are, 
but by trying to be what they are not. ‘ Ah,’ said my 
Gqi'iinui friends, ‘ we hoiio this thing you call snobbery 
will never conic into our own dear coiintrj’! ’ 

To return from this digression: Leipsic is noted as 
the great entrepot of the German book trade, and in 
the market-place is seen a handsome edifire, used as an 
Exchange c.xclusivelj' by the booksellers, who frequent 
the great fairs, for the sale of literature and the mutual 
settlement of accounts for brioks. A university, attended 
bj' large numbers of students, adds to the literary eha- 
racter of the place. In laW years, the exterior of the 
town has been greatly improved by the rfimoval of the 
ramparts, and the creatiou in their stead, as at Frauk- 
firft, of beautiful drives and walks, environed by trees, 
shrubs, and gardens; and further ornamented witli new 
buildings, public and private, in an elegant style of 
architecture. Going westward out of the main street 
into the environs, we come immediately to wliat was 
at one time a citadel or strong tower of defence at an 
angle of the walls, but which is now occupied as a 
barrack for soldiers and as an ob^rvatory. (inducted 
by a lung stair to the summit of this point of outlook, 
we had beneath and before us the wide-spread plain on 
which the gigantic power of Napoleon was irFetricvably 
broken (October 17, 18. and 19, ISIS). The whole 
fle^ of battle, of which the town was a central and 


suffering point, stretches into the remote distance, with 
little interruption from enclosures, one of the principal 
landmarks being a small clump of trees, near which 
Bonaparte took his stand in the heat of the last engage¬ 
ment. Gii descending from the tower, we proceeded to j 
visit the bunks of the small river Elster, which proved 
BO disastrous to the French retreat. It is scarcely wider 
or more lively than a mill stream; and we cannot com¬ 
prehend how such a paltry run of water should, by the 
premature blowing-up of its bridge, have arrested the 
Hying army, and drowned so many fugitives. The 
death most lamented on this terrible occasionvwas that 
of Foniatowski—a Polish nobleman in the French 
service. In attempting to leap his liorsc across the 
miserable stream, he cleared the water, but fell back in 
climbing the opposite hank, and sank to rise no more. 
Within a public garden, on the margin of the river, a 
sm'tiU monumental stone has been erected at tlic spot 
wlierc Poniatowski made the fatal leap; and at a short 
distance within the same grounds, a handsome mauso¬ 
leum, in the form of a small chamber or chapel, has 
been erected over his remains, and bears suitable in¬ 
scriptions ill J’olish and Latin. The battle of Leipsic 
is about as old an event ns I cun remember; and cer¬ 
tainly at the time T did not anticipate that it would 
ever be my fortune to see these interesting memorials 
of the groat and successful effort which expelled Napo¬ 
leon from Germany. 

ISXrEllIMENT WTTIT BOY LABOUREKS 
IN JlEREI'OHnSniRE. 

Tirr. ‘ IfiTeford Times’given un accoiiul of a rctnarltable 
e.^pmnicnt in boys’ liilionr wliicli is at i>resonl in llie 
course of being iiimlc by Mr Uatson of Kynaslone Conn in 
that county. ILaving been disjippoinlcd in an engagement 
bo made with a gang of hoys on tlic naiial wage system, 
‘in canse(|ucrie(: of the dilliciilty in .adopting a regular 
plan of discipline, owiiigto the want of education anil /so/ 
mumiin'mrnt «/ hume’ Mr Batson made arrangcincnts for 
l.ee;iiiig about Iwmty boys iu his own premises, nnder- 
takiiig to givo them food, clothing, and education, in 
exehaiige for thqir work, for a term of four ynnrs: the 
ages of tile boyif an; from nine to foiivti'cii. The v.\- 
)ieriment was begun lifteeii montlis ago, and lias bei n 
attended with results sutisfuefory to yie e.xperimeiitor. 

Tlio work to which llio'boys arc put is the onlinary 
farm work, ‘more particalai-ly tlio planting and dibliliug 
of wheat and other corn and root crops, and the timid 
iioeing of eoni, turniiis, &e.’ Tliey lalioui from six till six 
ill su:nin(‘r, n ith two inturv.als—namely, half an hour for 
breakfast, mid an liour for dinner; in winter, they work 
while H is light. Their food consists of bread mid milk, 
or bread and brot.li for breakfast; bread, iiic.at, mid vege¬ 
tables for dinner; bread and ehcese at six o’clock for 
supjier, with the addition of eotree. and pudding on Suii- 
daxs. The evening is devoted to education—‘reading, 
writing, and arit.limclic, with such religious and other 
iiistruetioii as time and qiporhmlty will admit; in which, 
as well as in their daily labour, they are superintended by 
a 3 pung man ongagxul for the purpose, who was four ycais 
at. Yhe Wobnni National School, and six years at the 
Duko of Bedford’s farm, where ho also w'orkod in a gang; 
to which 1 m.ty add,’ says Mr Batson, ‘ tliat I make it iiiy 
duty to attend personally each evening to assist.’ 

Mr Batson gives accounts for elotiimg and board, from 
which it npiiears that the twenty boys have a double suit 
caeli, at li.3, 2s. 7d., and food at L.’.^ 15s. 7d., making a 
total weekly cxj-iense for each of 3a. ll|d.; along with 
I which we mnsi take into consideration th^, in supporting 
them, the farmer is consuming the produoe of ms own 
laud. Mr Batson thon presents a table of the 
COMP.tRATIVE VALUE OF BOVS’ I.ABOUB, WITH PEICBS rAIII 
FOR JOB WORK. 

SOVS. AlttV. 

Whoat planting, 0 or 7 boys, at 8d. per oers, Not done In this 
ts. Bd * f county. 

Wheat hoeing, 6 boys, at 8d. per acre, 4a, Men per aoro, ts. 
’ramlp hoeiijg, S boys, at »d. per acre, 3s. td. 1 twh- a, gd. to 7 s 
rwuo, second time, 3 boys, at 8d., Sa. IiflKo, ««■ oa- m ys. 

Mangt'i-wurzel,« buys and 1 man plant S aores \niMn Ss 
per day, say Is. M. jier acre. / 

aore**to*”'' Ssredes, 6 bturs, at ^ per gg_ . 
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(MIIMKS IfOll TllK-TIMUS. 

JJb j'C not joalmw avi>r-iiiur1i, 
lliit liuiH-, ami limo will make you Iicttei-: 

Tlierc ia a faith fare cannot toncli. 

Which li-avea tho soul without a ii-ltor. 

Dll it is but a sorry croeil 
To look for nothiiiir hut clccpirinff. 

To meet a kindness in your iieeil 
With a smile of inisbelievinK! 

Tho tido of ill is not so strong ; * 

Mail lores not always wrath anil ivroiif;- 

It cannot be that every heart 

Is nteolnil so iiiueh against its neigiiboiir ; 

Let each with leiison play liis part, 

Anri fruit will sprinif from out tin* lahoni ; 
rroifiessinji still life’s ,|oiirney tlinniKli, 
lie just anil kiiiil towards your fellow, 
ItenieinheriuK, whate'eryou do, 

'rilllt iliitr sprends tho Siuoolhrrsi pillow ; 

Anil ne’er (lie iiand of frieiidsliip spurn, 
lint triuit, iiiid man will trust in turn. 

Home men tlii’iv he who deem it kisuI 
In trad,' to oven-caeh a brotlier : 

Ami same wiio woiilil not, thinnrli tliey could, 
llpraise a hand to help another : 

They deem not, tlioiiah oimviitsions will ■ 

May show tlio carlli by dainrer simkeii, 

Tlial still of Iiearts unjust thioii;'Ii pride 
A dark and true aeeount Is takcu : 

Kinftdiinis may quake, and thisaics may iall, 

Hut God is lookiiiii over all. 

Dll join not then the strifes of men. 

Hut liuiirly show, liy wa.viiifr kinder, 

'JTiat ,ve hare rear lied (lie moment wlioii 
Itoiisiin no more is ftrowintr blinder! 

And tlioiigh ye liiqK* that lime siioiild y ii id 
A ehanfte for cacli beiiif;li(rd nation, 

Hcok not at first so wide a held 
To him; tlic seeds of refornialion; 

Hut sow thrni first in hearts at lioiiic, 

’i'lioii trust in God, ami fimt will eomsi 
Amijii'td f’olii'i’ii, (IliisfioK. Wji. l,\ r.r. 


Lh-Al’-l-mac. 

I must velato the cin-uinstaiiccs of my first iutroihietlnu 
to the leame.il profoa.sor Crriiiier, since they were truly mi- 
piiial. He, hr.il a eiiiiiitry-liouse in the siilnirhs, anil wlien 
1 (.alleil to \iiiy iiiyresiieels, I yeas tolil 1 should liiiil liiiii in 
his garden. I lieiird the .somid of laughter and iiierry 
vuiiH's as 1 ni'iiroaelieil, and saw an elderly gentleman heiil 
funvnrds in llie middle of a walk, while sevoral ho.\» wore 
playing Icnji fing over him; a lady who stood by him said, 
a.s soon ns slio ]>er(ieived me, “ Oiiiiier, Stetfins is there.’ 
‘AVell.’ he sitid, without moritig, ‘leap, then.’ [ w.as de- 
I lighted with tliu new inode of iiilrodiictiiiii to a man of 
I Rcicnee, took my leap clean over him, and then iuiiie.d 
i| round to make my bow and comxilhiients. lie wtis .Ic- 
I ligliied, and as my good leaji also won flie hearts of llic 
k yoiiug iieo)ilo, 1 was atuuco admitted ns an iiniuiuiitancc 
;| in the liamiy rirric. Notwjf.hstundiii,g this (puiint rcenp- 
tion, Cr.imcr was .a man of decji reflection, witli all the 
fpiiel manner of a true pliilosoi>her.— Slrff! ini’ Ai/ivufitrc.i. 

KrtTlCT OF SLIOH’C riKVIATXONS. 

’Ti'-i slrangn to imagine, s-aya tile Rail of Shaftesbnry, 
that war, whirh of :iH tilings appears the most savage, 
I shuiild he tho passion of tlie most horoic spirits. By a 
I small miaguidaiiee of the litfeetiouH, a lover of xnaaikind he¬ 
roines a ravagor, a hero ami deliverer becumi s an ojiprcssor 
j and de.stroyer. This U the vice, nml tliis is the inisgnid- 
. anee, whieh g laygo proportion of tlie writers of every civi- 
( lised country are continually owosioning imd ]imniotiug; 
I ami thus, without perhajM any purpose <,f miKChiof, they 
contribute more to tho destruction of miinkiud tlian rapine 
or aniliition, A writer thinhs, pcrJiaiis, thui it is not much 
harm to applaud bravery. The divwKency from virtue may 
indeed be small in its beginning,^ but tin, eflect of his 
Applause xiroeerds in the line of obliquity, iiniil it conducts 
) at last to every i xoeaa of outrage, to cv«ry variety of rrime, 
I to every mode of human destruction. 


onuriATioN TO nUHTHS. 

Brutes are sensilivo beings, ra]iablc of, [iivibably, ns great 
degrees of physiea) pleasure and pain as ourselves. They 
lire endowed with instinct, whieh is probably a form of 
intellect interior to our own, but which, being gcnerioally 
unlike to ours, we arc' unable to understand. They differ 
frimi ns cliiefl.> in lieiug destitute of any moral faculty. 
IVe do nut stand to Iheiii in the relation of equality. Our 
right is jiaiamoimt, nml must extingnisii theira. AVe have 
IhurefoTC aright to use them, to inomote oiir eomfort, and 
may iniujceiitly take, their life, if our necessities clemnml 
it. Tliia right over them is given to ns by the reveokid 
will of (vod. But inasmueh as they, like ourselves, are the 
cre.atures of Hod, we have no right to use them in any 
other manner tliari that wliieli (-tcid lias permitted. They, 
as much us our-sc'lvc'a, are under His proteetion. We may 
therefiirc use tlicin, b', for our ucrcssitics. \A'c are de¬ 
signed to subsist jiai’tl) upon animal food ; .and we may in- 
nofentl.v slay them for tliia purpose, iirf. We may use tliem 
for lalionr, or for innocent pliysieal recreation, as when »c 
enqiloy the liorsc for draiiglit or for the saddle. 3il, But . 
while we r.o use them, we arc lioiiml to (n-at them kindly, 1 
to furnish them with siiflieient food nml with eonvenieiit, j 
shelter. He who oaiinot feed a hi-ule well, ought not to I 
own one. And when we jiut tliein to death, it should be | 
witli Hill least possible ])aiu. i’li. We aro forliiddeu to treat | 
them unkindly cm any )in'tiniee, or for any reason. There i 
rail be no elean’r indiealinn of a degraded ami ferociun.s ^ 
lenqier tliaii eriielly to auiiimls. limiting, in many eases, ’ 
and Iiorse-riieiiig, seem to me lialdci to eensiirc’ in tliis ■ 
respciet. Wliy should a man, for tlie sake of sliowing liia 
skill as a inaricttiiian, shool down a poor animal, whieh lie 
does not need for toodi' Wliy should not the briile, thai |i 
is liarming no living thiug, lie pennitlecl to enjoy the hap- 
piiies.s of il.s pliysieal nature imniolestedii ‘ Theve they are i 
privileged ; ami he w ho hurt s or harms theui there, is gnllt y j 
of a wrong.’ .Wi, Ileiiee all .amusements whieh consist in i 
iiitlieliiig ]iiiiii upon aniinnls, siieli us biill-liaitiiip, c'oek- k 
liglitiug, i\e. are luircly wieked. (lod never gave ii.s iiiiwcr | 
over animals for such jinrposes. 1 ean scaireoly roneeive i 
of a moi'e revolting evliibitioM of liiiman iialniT tliaii that ! 
wliieli i.s seen wlieii men assemhle to witness the misery ' 
wliieli brutes inflict npoqeach ntlier. Hiirely nothing ean jj 
tend more clireetly to harden men iu worse tliaii brutal 
t’crocityi '—Murul Si'icine, ! 

I 

STKAM fit I 

-All ingenious mcelianie, in iiiio of the soutlierii cities, my i; 
Hie Anierieau papers, lias iflade a sniail engine to rock Ids 'j 
chilli’s eradlc. 'j’lie Iimglli of the- c'ligiiic and boiler is Bit 
inelies. It is about two vmiiaii imwer, and is a great ■! 
curiosity. ■ | 


Till’] FHE.NCU ItliVOI.l TIONS. 


This clay is iiublislied, by \V. and II. f’nAiiKF.us, the 
Kirst i'art of the llisroiiv or Tiiu l''ai;scii Ki,\ oi.ctio.v.s 
from iriil) tiil mill. To ho eompleted in Six Moiitlily i 
I’arts, forniiiig Tliri'i' Voliiiiic'ii, post octavo. Price of eiieh 
Part (lac .Shilling. ' 

It was originally intended that the jiregcnt work, which ! 
haa boon in {ireiiaration cliiTiiig the last two ye.ars, shonlil 
he contined to a history c>f the deeply inteTesUug iieriod 
from 17)l!l till the fall of Napoli'on in IHI.'i; but recent 
events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative 
till tlie present time. The work will therefore eomprehend 
an arcomit of the First Revolution in France, the Consu¬ 
late, the, Rinplrc, the Rc-storation, the Revolution of 1830, 
the Reign of Louis Iliilippe, and the Revolutionary Movc- 
menta in 18'tH—the w’holc drawn from original sources, 
and adapted for popular reading. 

Bold liy all Booksellers who sniyply W.-anil K. CiiahueiUj's 
' Publioations. . 


rnblislicd by W. & n. OuAnnsiis, Uigb Street, EiliotiurKh. AIiiO 
sold by H, Ciiambkhs, 9« Milled Street, Ota^jevj W. H. Onii, 
I'l? SiraiHl, London; and J. M’Glasiiam, 21 D’DIict Strcel, 
liilUtn.—ITlntedby W. and B» CnAWSBRS, Edinburgh. 
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ENEMIES. 

Mem are continually heard talking of their enemies. It 
seems to be universally understood that everybody has 
enemies. tVe hear of such and such a person being ill- 
spoken of ; but then he has many enemies. ^Yo hear 
of some one having been extremely unfortunate—he 
had made himself many enemies. I believe there is 
a great fallacy in all this, and that scarcely any one 
has enemies worthy of the name, much less that any 
one is cve^ seriously irijured by them. People arc in 
general too much engrossed, each by his own affairs, to 
make any very active war against each other. Jealous, 
envious, rancorous they often are, but to wage positive 
hostilities, they ore fur the most part too indifferent. 
Though it were otherwise, society is not now consti¬ 
tuted in such a way as to admit of one man being to 
any serious extent hurtful to another. AVhen I hear, 
therefore, of any man attributing his non-success in 
business, the invariably severe treatment of his books 
in the reviews, or the, rejection of his pictures at tho 
exhibition, to enemies, T feel thafa cause inadequate to 
ihc effect has been cited, and, while listening politely, 
do not believe, though I daresay Ac does. 

The fact is, this proncncss to attribute our mischances 
to enemies is merely one of the.refuges of our self-love. 
Admitting po.sBible exceptions, it may be said emphati- 
csdly that wc arc none of us anybody’s enemy but our 
own. 'Wo are all, however, our own enemies. Tho 
same is true of corporations and institutions. Ilencc it 
is the merchant who effects his own ruin; it is the 
author who writes himself down. Dynasties, minis¬ 
tries, parties, die not but by suicide. And it is the 
friends of great causes and venerable systems who arc 
most apt to be tho obstructors of the one and the 
destroyers of the other. 

We see tills principle hold good in a signal manner in 
the proceedings of party politicians. The French pres 
claim a republic, liefore it has had a three months’ 
trial, behold a sort of military dictator presiding over ib 
Whose blame is tills ? None but that of the men who 
were most republican* For anything that appears, the 
moderate people would have sat quiet under the purely 
democratic rule of the National Assembly, and the very 
appearance of a soldier might have been dispensed with. 
But the ardent lovers of democracy contrive to frighten 
the mass of the community, who consequently are fain 
to abandon liberty for the sake of personal safety. In 
the same manner, in England, let a town muster a few 
hundred people desirous of state reforms, their senti¬ 
ments and voice are made or no avail, because of there 
chancing to he perhaps four or five people in the same 
place who are so much more zealous in the cause, that 
they would not scruple to use violence in advancing 
it. • It almost would appear to be the final cause of an I 


cxiume gauche, to raise a salutary terror, and by that 
means prevent changes being made with inconvenient 
rapidity. On the other baud, is any institution clial- 
lengcd as no longer consonant with the oxiiniims or 
favourable to tlic interest of mankind, wc always see 
that the attacks of tliosc wito long for its reformation or 
removal do it little harm, in comparison with the con¬ 
duct of its own most zealous sujqiorters. tjfiten wc see 
these act with a folly that makes us say, that if the 
enemy had their choice of means for ruining tiie insti¬ 
tution, they could select none so likely to be effectual. 
It seems to be sufficient to summon the fortress, and 
the garrison immediately act so desperately ill amongst 
themselves, as almost to insure a speedy surrender, 
without stroke of sword. 

Thirty years ago, a captive prince of singular fortune 
lived on the island of St Helena, in the Atlantic Oceiin. 
He had risen to tiio summit of human greatness, aud 
to all appearance had founded a new dynasty more 
illustrious than that of Charlemagne. He had enemies 
external to himself, but their potty efforts aj^nst him 
only served to increase his greatness. Nap^on, hoiv- 
cver, had one cnciny truly formidable—-he had himself. 
Through tiio machinations of this deadly foe was accom¬ 
plished a ruin which all Europe had vainly coiisiurcd 
to bring about. 

Tiio labouring people of this country have a notion 
that the rest of the community are tiicir enemies. 
Any one who mingles with tlic rest of the community 
must see that these are full of good-feeling towards 
the labourers, arc constantly speculating about the 
means of benefiting them, and in reality siwid largely 
in their behalf. Tlieg are not the enemies of the 
working - classes! but it is not difficult to see whtf 
are. It is the working-classes themselves, who, arro¬ 
gating the privilege of dispensing with forotlionght and 
self-denial, and throwing on others the blame of all 
mischances, subject themselves to such bitter wo in 
consequence, that if one-tenth of it were really visited 
on an 3 ' one set of people by another, the world would ring 
with it for ever. What should we think, for instance, 
of a government which should force its industrious 
millions to spend each a large portion of his gains on 
indulgences alike injurious to healt^ and morals i Yet * 
this, wc know, is done by the working-classes tlicmscl ves. 
What should wc think of a master who permitted no 
new entrant into his work without a sum of money being 
paid to make a feast with, however difficult it might bo i 
to raise such a sum ? Yet exclusions of this kind are j 
common among the men themselves, A few years ago, 
in a work in the west of Scotland, each new apprentice 
paid his fdlows aboat seven pounds for ‘leave to toil!’ j 
and when six or seven such sums had been amassed, there j 
was a debauch which lasted a fertnight, involving the 
whole district in vice and wretchedness. There is a 
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story of a roaster sailcloth • maker recommending a 
widow’s son into bis own work, with an intreaty tlmt 
tlic boy might he spared tlie usual payment, lie 
thought ho had been successful; but the youth was 
from the first subjected to so much persecution, that, 
being wholly unable to riUse tho money by any eomniou 
means, he found it necessary to go to a distance eacli 
evening in disguise, and there stand for an hour or two 
begging from the passers-by. Tn this striuige way he 
at length obtained the means of purchasing a license 
to live by liis industrj'.*' Tlio wliolo sysfa-m of fates 
for the admission of new Ininds into trades presents a 
striking view of a class acting as its own enemy. 

Some men arc said to have a turn for making cncmieB, 
whilo to others is awarded tlie praise of having none. 
But though tlicre is such a tiling as enemy-making, it 
amounts to little, sueli enemies being seldom ablo to do 
any Iiarm. Tlic more narrowly we examine our posi¬ 
tion, aud tile tilings which nfiTect us in the world, the 
mote wc shall be convinced that our only furuiUlablc 
enemies are ourselves. The tongue that Indy detracts 
from our credit and glory is our ovni tongue: tlio hand 
that most mercilessly despoils us of our property is 
our own hand. AU the real murders in tliis world— 
that is, apart from tlic mere commonplace killings of 
men and women—are self-murders. Conceit tells us a 
difibrent talc, and we are too ready to lay on tlio llatter- 
ing unction. But all great successes, all the gr.amler 
triumphs, will be in proportion to our seeing tlie truth 
ns it really stands ; ii.amely, that tho liardest obstiuiles, 
the most real dangers, lie iu tho iierversc impulses of 
our own nature. 


T IT K BUFFALO- II U N T K It S. 

Aftkh wSndering for several months in the deserts of 
Sonora, 1 felt reluctant to return to the restraints of city 
life without first visiting the 1‘residio of Tubac. 'While 
preparing for this journey, with its perils and fatigues, I 
ie.lt a sort of regret that iiiy fi-er|uciit peregrinations bud 
destrnjecl all the cbami of novelty in trarcliing in this 
region ; there was nothing new to he learned. But I was 
luistabcn: there were certniii phases of liordor life, of tho 
straggle between civUisation and barbarism, with which I 
was yet to beiaiiiic ac(|uaiiilcd. 

1 journeyed to the l*rc.sidio in company with two 
hunters, who were going on on c.xpedition into the 
prairies: wo were two days on tho road, and I afterwards 
attended them to the Kan-l’odru, a river a short distance 
! from Tubac, forming the boundary of the vast iilaiiis 
which stretched away on the other side, in ciKlle.s3 undu¬ 
lations, to the remotest horizon, only limited by the fur- 
distant Missouri, When the hunters disaiipearod from 
my view in the tall grass, 1 stood for a time gazing on 
the landscape. A small lake lay just in front, swarming 
with slimy and hideous reptiles, the sight of which 
attracted iiunibcrs of cranes, that flew from side to side 
^ over the muddy waters: long trains and groups of 
bufialoBS were crossUip the silent prairie beyond j others, 
lying down on the slopes, seemed to be overlooking their 
bouiidless territories. As if tho scene could not be com¬ 
plete without the presence of man, a party of Indian 
I liimtcTS were at tho moment descending the Saii-Pcdro 
on rafts made of bundles of reeds supported by empty 
calabashes, while in the distance a long lino of mules, 
laden with silver ingots, was selii slowly ndvancing under 
I the conduct of their guides. The sight of this eomlucta, 
{ with only a sulhcieut number of men to load and unload 

S See Dunh^'e Drinking Ussgae, pp. Iff, 1S7, Uftt 


the animals, was a proof of ouT4>eing in a primitive dis¬ 
trict: in the other provinces, a regiment of soldiers would 
have been required to protect the precious burden; and 1 
turned to retrace my steps, thinking over the changes to 
take place iu this part of the ooun^, becoming os it is 
tho refuge of criminals from the pursuit of the law. 

After riding a few hours, I perceived that the sun was 
near its setting, and felt surprised at not haring reached 
the Presidio. In a short time, however, the terrible fact 
could no longer be doubted: deceived by the intermin¬ 
able succession and sameness of groen slopes, I had com¬ 
pletely wandered from the right path. 1 mounted the 
highest emiiicneo near me, but as far as tho eye could 
reach, there was iiotliing but immense savannas witlinut 
tree, house, or shelter; the river, which would have 
son'cd me as a guide, was hidden by the undulating 
ground; and two shots which I fired produced neither 
cAio nor rejily. 1 was thus condemned to pass the night 
in Uicse plains, over which, during the darkness, roiuned 
ubjeets that might well inspire terror. The anticipation 
was anything hut cheering; all at once,however, 1 caught 
sight of a little gray cloud depicted on the fading purple 
of the horizon. It seemed to touch the earth, ami expand 
os it ruse: it was surely the smoke from a fire on the 
])rair!e. I rode hastily towards it, deliberating as to what 
would he the result. Was it an encampment of hunters, 
Indian tiravcs, or muleteers! As the day fell, the cloud 
disap]iearcd ; but after a few minutes of paipful unror- 
laiiity, the glare of the fire became visible through the 
increasing darkness, and enabled me to continue my 
route. 

The circle of light widened as 1 advanced, and at last 
1 descried the dark ontliiio of two men stated near a 
wood-lire. 'J'wo enormous dogs, that rushed towards me 
with furious hayings, jirevcnted my making a longer 
examination. Fortunately they were called elf by a rude 
voice; yet notwithstanding this pacific dciuonstratioii, 
the aspect of my future entertainers was far from en¬ 
couraging. The most agreeable physiognomy derives a 
cciiain air of iiieiiaco from the reflection of a wood-lire, 
and the savage counteaances of the two strangers were by 
no means softened by tho sinister ligiit. Their wliito 
canvas garmcnis were literally stiflened by a thick crust 
of blood: lidwcver, as I approached the light, one of 
them bade me welcome, requesting me at the same time 
to diMiiount, as the dogg luid been trained to regard as 
enemies only those on horseback. 

1 apologised fur my intrusion, and inquired my way 
to the I’tcsidio, which could not be far ofij and to my 
astonishment heard that it was at least six leagues dis¬ 
tant. Noticing my surprise, the speaker guessed that I 
had lost my way, and invited me to pass the night near 
the fii'c, promising me a slice of broiled bufiiilo for 
supper. 

This last offer decided me, for I had fasted since the 
inoniiiig, and 1 gladly accepted the modest hospitality, 
whusc value was increased by the time and circuin- 
staiiees. After satisfying my most pressing wants, I had 
^isure to look about me, aud becainc aware of the pre¬ 
sence of a third individual, apparently asleep, on the 
nass where the light of the fire did not reach him; his 
horse, attached by a thong to a post, was grazing at his 
side. He, however, obeyed the suiaraoiis to supper wiUt 
alacrity; and as we fell into conversation, it came out 
that he was a fujgitive from justice, charged with an 
a.ssassluation of which he was innocent, and converted, by 
the relentless pursuit of the law, front a peaceful citizen 
into a stdieador or highwaman. When I spoke of the 
cnnducta that had passed in the morning he became 
doubly attentive, and remarked that his name would one 
day bo known from the Atlantic to the Pacifie Oceans, 
and then it would be the law’s turn to tremble. Whilo 
we were speaking, the sudijen barking of the dogs inter¬ 
rupted our discoune; the furious uiimals rushed across 
the pnurie, and in a few minutes we heird exclamations 
of distress. 

'Holy Maryl* said the voice; *ain I to be devoured 
by dogs, and but just escaped fixua ^e claws of a 
bear!’ 
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‘Dieaountl diamountl or jroa are a dead man/'cried 
sne of the hunters, at the same time calling in ruin to 
the doge, which, without paying attention to the new¬ 
comer, leaped &rther into the darkness. During this 
time the stranger came up, pale and trembling, and 
murmuring paternosters: the horse seemed even more 
terrified than bis rider. Concluding some danger to be 
imminent, we ell rose, and seized our arms: this seemed 
to reanimate the last comer, for, pointing with one hand, 
be stammered out in a choked Toice, * Look yonder! 
good swits, dclirer us! ’ 

One glance in the direction indicated sufficed to ex¬ 
plain the cause of alarm: a little beyond the circle of 
light a fearful form was swaying itself from left to right 
with a low growl, aggravated by a formidable grating of 
teeth. Kept at bay in the obscurity by the dogs, its 
dimensions appeared colossal. It was a grisly bear, the 
terror of the prairies. * 

‘ On horseback, every onel’ said one of the hunters in 
a low tone. We were not long in obeying. The gigantic 
quadruped, intimidated by the light of tho fire and our 
numbers, remained stationary; and whilo we stood 
uiidccid^ whether to attack or retreat, the stranger 
informed us that, being obliged to overtake a coiiducla 
baiting for the night at a league beyond Tubac, ho had 
persevered in spite of the darkness, and had been savagely 
pursued by the bear for the last two hours; and that his 
horse, owing to the weight of a bag of gold attached to 
the saddle, was nearly exhausted, when fortunately he 
reached our bivouac. Meantime the animal was becom¬ 
ing furious, and vented his impatience by tearing out 
largo strips of turf. After a short debate, it was agreed 
that five men ought not to stand motionless before a 
beast, however fierce he might be; and wc were preparing 
to fire, when one of the hunters proposed that as the 
carcase of tho bufialo from which our supper had been 
cut hod attracted the bear, it should be drugged away, 
and by this means rid us of the unwelcome intruder. 
The expedient was adopted, a lasso was passed round the 
dead animal, which soon disappeared in the tall grass. 
When the hunters rejoined us, tbe^stranger whom I have 
first described, seizing a lighted brand, c};argcd full lilt 
upon the bear, which, after a show of resistance, took to 
flight, first making the tour of our camp. We remained 
silent a few minutes, listening to the crushing of tlie 
grass, and heard a growl of satisfaction, followed hy the 
noise of a heavy body dragged slowly away. Tho bear 
bad found the carcase, and carried it off to his retreat to 
devour it at his ease. To our great conteuimcnl all 
danger was past. 

The two strangers made preparations to depart: the 
one who hod arrived lust insisted so strongly on accom¬ 
panying the other, that at lost, hut with evident reluc¬ 
tance, and a singular expression of pity in bis look, he 
consented. As they rode off into tho dork and silent 
prairie, after bidding us farewell, one of the hunters 
remarked in a solemn and mysterious tone, 'The tiger 
and the lamb, not for long do they travel togethor 1 ’ 

After this all was quiet, and we passed the lemaindiv 
of the night sleeping with our ffiet towards the fire. 
Sca^ly had tho dawn appeared, and our morning meal 
terminated, than the hunters proceeded to observe the 
disposition of the herds of buffalo giving on the plains. 
As if conscious that their safety lay in keeping together, 
not a straggler was to be seen out of the ranks, greatly to 
the vexation of my companions, whose only chance of 
a capture was in separating one or two from the main 
body. After watching for some time, in hopes of a 
favourable change, one of the hunters, after a knowing 
inspection of my hone, exclaimed, ‘ Oaromba.' that 
brood breost, slender legs, open nostrils, and long flanks, 
bespeak a runner above the common.’ 

‘ My horse,’ I replied with^he pride of an owner, ‘will 
defy toe deer for i^ity, the mule for fatigue’- 

' And. tl^ bison for speed,’ interrupted the hunter. 
Well, senor, to iome to toe proof: you can render me a 
signM servicet’ 

‘Speak.’ 

‘You see toat troop of citotos (bu&loes) yonder, which 


seems to avoid usi you have such a fast horse, 

gallop boldly dowii to the timid fidlows, and fire a toot 
or two at them, point-blank, if possible: you will wound 
one at least, and the whole herd will set off' after you: 
but you will easily keep a-hea,l of them; toe most active 
only will continue to follow you, aud with them it will 
be our liini.’ 

‘Are you speaking seriously?’ I asked. The hunter 
looked at me with astonishment. ‘And if my horse 
were to fall?’ 

‘l?ut he wont.’ 

‘ Rut after all, if he did ?’ 

‘Then it is certain that you would have but little 
chaiico of r!«!.apc. However, if you fall so gloriously, 1 
Xiromisc to slauglitcr a host of cibolos in your honour.’ 

I thanked the hunter for his intended favour, hut 
deoliucd, on the ground of having seen enough of adven¬ 
tures, aud offered to lend him my horse. 

This, it api>parcd, was all he wanted. He immediately 
c-oinnienced operations by unsaddling the aniiiml; and 
folding his biauket cloak in four, attachcil it to the 
back of the hoi-se by a long Chinese scarf. He tlieii took 
off' his cahoiteras (loose trousers) and deer-skin bouts, 
and with naked feet, and in his shirt-sleeves, was equip¬ 
ped for the course. 

After Husxicndiiig a sort of rapier, keen and pointed, to 
the blanket, tho hunter leaped into his seat, and tested 
the strength of the scarf which was to serve at need os 
stirrups, and bear the whole weight of his body; then, 
with the lasso in his left hand, he went through a short 
run on tho iilainwith the sxiced of an arrow. It must 
Iki eonfcHsed that in toe hands of so ablu n rider my 
horse nxqiearcd altogether a different animal: I begged 
him, however, to be careful of the bisons’ horns. 

He then set off' at too top of liis sliced for too distant 
licrd, whose bollowings wore brought down to ns by tho 
wind. Ho mode a long circuit, the horse seeming to fly I 
ratlice than to run, and neighing Joyously, aud disa])- 
iieared behind a distant hill. Meantime his companion 
bad attached a red handkerchief to the to]> of a willow 
slick, which ho jilantod u)iright in tho grouiftl, on the i 
slope where we had taken up our xmsUiou. I- inquired j 
if it was a signal for bis comrade. 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘bufl'aloes are like bulls—^red irritates 
them. Tf Joaquin diverts one or two, the handkerchief 
will certainly draw them hither, and we shall kill them 
close homo; you must be careful to aim at their muzzle 
just as they are going to sjiriug upon us!’ 

1 did not feel altogether at my case with this infor¬ 
mation; but as toe hunter ceased to spe.ak, wc remarked a 
sudden movement in the herd grazing on the lower shqics 
of the hill behind which .Toaquiii had ilisnxipcarcd. The 
adventurous rider had just surmounted the height on the 
opposite side, when, with loud cries, he rushed down from 
the summit with the impetnosity of a falling rock, amf 
disaxipcared in the midst of tho dense forest of horns 
and shaggy black manes. The troop felt the shock, and 
broke up into groups, running in all directions. Wo then 
saw Joaquin again gallopping safe and sound through 
toe openings which he bod made. 'IVo buffaloes of 
enormous size ai>pearcd to be leaders of one of the 
detached columns, and it was towards these toat he 
directed his attack. Hovering on the flanks of the 
column, he came and went, flew hither and thither, with 
wonderful audacity: the two leaders, however, could not 
be separated from their comiianions. At last there was ■ 
a little ax>ening, and, rapid as lightning, Joaquin rushed 
at it; but whether he had presumed too much iqion the 
agility of the horse, or whether it was a rtuc on the part 
of his fierce antagonists, I saw with inexpressible anguish 
that the living wave, an. instant disjoined, came toother 
again, and the unhappy banter was caught as in a dosing 
chasm. 1 forgot the hone, to think of the man, and ex¬ 
changed a look with my ofimpanion. His swartoy cheeks 
were |)ale as death, and with carbine in hand, he was 
rushing to the rescue of his comrade, when he checked 
himself with a cry of joy. Rudely squeezed between the 
hems of the two huffalocs which had at last advanced 
beyond tho column in their rear, Joaquin was standing 
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ii|iiiu ilia hoDic, n-hrMC Hidoa wore p:^ectcd by (he woollen 
corcriiif; paaaod round iu body. While the coinprcsxvd 
^roup thus advanced iu our direction, the hunter divw 
his rnpicr, and placing one foot upon tlic woolly shoulders 
, of the bison, ])luuged the tnnrderous point in at a joint 
, of the nock, and at the instant that the animal made 
; a last cflbrt not to dio unavenged, le.apt hurriedly to 
' the ground. It was time, for at the boiiic moment my 
I poor horse was lifted on the bull’s head and turablcd 
I ovei-. This, however, saved him, ns it released him from 
I both his enemies: he rose immediately and gal lopped off, 
j followed by the two buffaloes. As for Joaquin, he ran 
I parallel with the horse, still retaining his hold of the 
Ic.^thern thong; and gradually approaching nearer and 
I nearer, cauglit hold of the niauc, and sprang from the 
. ground into his scat with a Jiurra of triumph. 

I ‘Our turn now!’ said the hunter with whom I had 
i remained, l.aking his jioat iu sight of the two bisons, 

I which, raging iu pursuit of the horse and his rider, 
’ adrauced towards us with unequal steps, while the troop, 
deprived of their leaders, fled to the hills. \Yc lay flat 
j' down on the Inner slope, and waited for the animals, 
which, somewhat disconcerted, paused fer aii instant, 

' tearing up the ground with their horns. The hunter 
agitated the red ffag, when, with ferocious joy, they again 
rushed forwards. Joaquin had retired to one side: his 
port was played. 11 would be difficult to form an idea 
: of the terrific aspect of the furious and wounded bison : 

I at every movement streams of blood flowed right and 
! left, dyeing red the black tangle of his mane; a sr.arlct 
i foam covered his nostrils, whoso formidable snort came 
i every luuinciit nearer. The other buflalo preceded him, 

! glaring with his flcicc and heavy eyes on the handkerchief, 
now shaken alono by the wind; for the hunter and myself 
waited with carbiuo iu hand. A minute more, and we 
. should hare had to defend ourselves against tno in¬ 
furiated beasts; but happily the wounded bison fell 
heavily, and expired. ‘Fire!’ cried the hunter. With 
three balls in his head, the other buffalo stood still, ami 
' falling over, struck the ground close to the up of the 
' slope winch protected us. .louquin came up at a .short 
ti-ot, frcsl|,,ana sniiling as a cavalier who has just been 
exhibiting the qualities of his horse iu a rpliiig-schuul. 

' He stopped to examine the bi.sun last fallen. 

' ‘Well,’ he said, ‘j'ou have lodged two balls in bis 
head, and that is pretty well for a beginner. As for me, 

. in future I will hunt buffaloes only on horncback.’ 

‘ Not with mine, I hope,' 1 replied quickly; ‘ for it is 
. a miracle that the poor animal has escaped from the 
: horns of the others.’ 

, The hunter was saying something in answer, w-heii all 
, at once he exejaimed, ‘My wishes are grantcil: here is 
I a horse coming fur mo already saddled and bridled !’ 

I We saw, iu fact, a horse thus equipped gallu])ping 
towards the river, as though ho was pursued by a troop of 
bisuns, and urged to greater speed by the large wooden 
stirrujn besting agiViiist his flanks. Judging-from the 
I sweat and foam in which he was bathed, hU flight had 

I continued some time. We recognised it as the animal 
hclongiug to the stnonger who had announced the bear’s 

I visit to us the previous evening; and Joaquin, with my 
; permission, galloppiiig ofti soon secured the fugitive with 
: his lasso. An ugly scratch down (he poor animal’s side, 

I as though made by the rider’s spur iu falling, and the 

II fact that the leathern thongs which held the bag of 
j, gold to the saddle were cut, were suspicious indications 
! os to the fate of the owner. 

' Tim two hunUT8_ shook their heads; and after con¬ 
versing for a short time, Joaquin, who wLshod to examine 
a little into the mystery, offered to ride with me to 
Tuliae. I willingly closed with the proposal; and after 
wiudiing the stains from my horse’s sides, we set off, 
accompauied by the two dogs. We had ridden for about 
an hour, when the two animMs began to bark, and 
hwtdod to the bottom of the little valley which we were 
crossing. A sad spectacle net out eyes; in the 
Middle of a pool of blood, his face to the earth, lay the 
poor traveller whom we had seen depart the previous 
night in company with the salteador. 


On investigation, however, Joaquin acquitted the latter 
of the murder. From the marks about the place, it was 
apparent that several persons hod been engaged in tlic 
as-sault, and that the salteador had exerted himself to 
defend his companion. _ Iloubllcss tho unfortunate tra¬ 
veller had fallen a victim to the rapacity of the same 
gang which, ns 1 heard an hour later on entering Tubac, 
had attacked and plundered the conducta. 


CIIEVALIEIl ON THE PLANS OF LOUIS BLANC. 

Sosf£ weeks ago we presented a familiar exposition of 
the great sclicme of social regeneration as proposeii by 
Louis Blanc in his work, * The Organisation of Labour 
and now proceed to notice the arguments of his able 
anfogonist, M. Michel Chevalier, an authoi of repute, 
qpd, until recent events, professor of political economy, 

M. Chevalier fearlessly denounces the views of Ijouis 
B lanc ns radically fallacious, although captivating to 
the imagination. In his tract, the ‘ Question des Tra- 
vaillcurs ’—(the ‘ Working-Men’s Question ’)—first pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondcs,’ he begins by 
declaring his ;itlaehmcnt to the Republic as an unavoid¬ 
able necessity, but states bis conviction that many of 
the measures of the revolutionary chiefs, while appa¬ 
rently originating in the best intentions, have been ab¬ 
surd, dangerous, and suicidal. * On the p.’irt,’ he says, 
‘of tlie Parisian workmen, the organisation of labour 
was demanded, with this commentary attached, that 
immediately w.agcs ought to be raised, and the time 
of labour shortened; also that marchtmdage should he 
abolished — th.at is to say, that the employment of 
sub-contractors or middle-men should be iutenlieted. 
They demanded likewise the abolition of piecework, 
and lastly, the expulsion of all English workmen. 
At this moment an organisation of labour was in pro¬ 
gress, under the care of a committee presided over by 
one of the members of the Provisional Government,,, 
author of a Iwochwe that has excited much attention,; 
under this very title of “ Organisation of Labour.*’ ■ 
As regards marchanaage, n decree of the Provisional i 
Government 1ms now interdicted it as being a system of 
destruction for the labourer. The duration of labour 
was the object of a special decree, which fixed it .at ten 
hours n-day for Paris, ipid eleven for the departments. 
Yet in-Pans, in some large establishments, the time is, 
in practice, only nine hours; and in m.any of these same 
cstablislimonts piecework is prohibited, although the 
decree of the Provisional Government permitted if. As 
regards the increase of wages, many masters have com¬ 
plied with the demand.’ 

* Ijct us inquire,’ says M. ChcvAlier, ‘ what an impte> 
tial observer, placed out of the vortex, would reason.nb^ i 
think of this movement, and let us speak it with sincerity. 
In order to appreciate the means by wliich popular pro¬ 
gress can go on, it is useful to throw a glance back¬ 
ward, and to consider how the workmen of our towns 
and in our fields have arrived at their present condition; 
%’hieli, if it leaves infinitely much to be desired still, is 
yet at least a hundred times preferable to that in which 
the same classes were in ancient times. At the out¬ 
set of civilisation, among most peoples, tho man by 
whom tho father of a family is assisted in his labour la 
a slave, who possesses noUiing of lus own, net even his 
own person, and who lives in a condition of destitution 
of which the poor themselves hare in these days no 
idea. The immense majority of men arc in tills state 
of things, crashed down by labour, and are allowed no 
enjoyment. Labour is disagreeable, because man has 
not yet at his service the inventions which make mo¬ 
dem industry so - effective—^toolt, machines, roads, &c. 
Labour produces infinitely little for the slave, because 
it produces little for the ifiaster. The slave lives con- : 
sequeptly in a etate of abject mieery—a thing as re¬ 
gards his body; a brute as regaijs his mind. How is 
this? Is it that, in antiquity, mastm were tyrants, 
who, for pleasure, and through tnmpled on 

all the rights of humanity ? ' Foesilidiai'lihwgh this fras 
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only true of some. Tlmt, hovever, which is true on 
(lie other hand, is this—^that society then wanted capiiaL 
Tliis was the real cause of the evil’ 

'Tools,’continues M. Chevalier, ‘machines, apparatus 
of any kind that assists labour, are capital: the forces 
of nature, once appropriated, caught in engines, and sub¬ 
jected to tlie will of man—the wind on the sails of a mill, 
the fall of water on a hydraulic wheel, the steam in*the 
cylinder of a fire-engine, are capital: the Ipge resources 
for fabriciition on tho large scale are capital; the skill 
of the workman himself, the result of preceding instriic- 
j tion, or of apprenticcshi{^ or of great Mq.uirod expo- 
I ricnco, and which multiplies production, is in like 
i manner capital. Tims the formation and increase of 
I capital constitute the first condition of popular progress. 

, AVhen capital hardly exists, the most numerous class 
I is in a state of abject distress. Without capital, i^Il 
ill at n>cn can produce by labour is a coarse subsisti'ncc 
I fur themselves. If luxury exists, and even in ancient 
societies it did in a striking degree, it is an exception 
! in behalf of a minority so small, that if tho substance 
; of their feasts and pageants were distributed among tiie 
I entire multitude, the condition of tlie latter could not 

I tiicroby be visibly altered. It is only when capital has 
increased that human labour produces enough to render 
the life of a largo number happy.’ 

I ‘ This fundamental notion, timt it is in consequence of 
i the creation of capital that the masses are elevated from 
I the condition of slavery, was anticipated by the great plii- 

I I losoplier of Bnti(iait 3 ', Aristotle, who expre88e<l it in an 
I! original form. “ If tlie shuttle and the chisel,” said lie, 

' i “ could go alone, slavery would no longer be necessary.’’ 

! Well, since tiie liuman species have had capital, the 
slinttie and the chisel have gone alone. A great pro¬ 
gress has begun, and it has been possible for slavery 
to disappear. According ns human societies possess, 
in proportion to the population, a large mass of capital, 
the material, intellectual, and moral privations of the 
majority of men may be diminished, or rattier will 
infallibly ‘teeome diminished; for the force which 
I pushes forward tlie majority, and which tends to make 
I iheni profit by all discoveries, is invinmble. For po- 
I pillar progress, therefore, tiie accumulation of capital is 
an .-ibsolute condition; not tlie only condition, certainly, 

! but one of tlie conditions. Anjl thus fall; as castles of 
cards, all the systems that are founded on a pretended 
hostility between the interests of labour and those of 
capita]. Tliat tliere have been, and are, greedy capi¬ 
talists, that rich men have profited by opportimilies 
j for oppressing tli& poor, I do not deny; but it will not 

I lie denied, on the mlier hand, that tiie pour liave more 
j than once taken their revenge. The fact in question 

I I does not invalidate the eoiidusion at which we have 
I .arrived—that capital is the auxiliary of labour; that 
I it is by the preservation and occuniulution of capital 
i that iiunger and rags disappear from our cities. Tho 

amelioration of tlie condition of society translates 
itself, in tlie eyes of him wiio analyses tho facts, into 
this simple formula—to increase capital, to develop 
ail kinds of capital; comprising, be it observed, those 
wliich consist in the skill of men, their activity, and 
their taste for work; so to arrange, in sliort, that rela¬ 
tively to tile number of the population, capital of all 
kinds may be as great as possible.* This formula, 
M. ChovaKcr says, it is essential that every one should 
carry .in his head, never at any moment forgetting ih 
Proceeding now to the application to present eontin- 
genciei of tiie general theorem tiiat he has been laying 
down, M. Chevslier examines first the plan, so popular 
among the revolationists, of fbrcibly anielioratuig the 
condition of the labouring^e&sses by shortening the 
hours of work, and raising the standard of wages. On 
this point his deUverance if distinct and unhesitating. 

‘ Every increase of wages,! be says, ‘ not acoetopanied 
by an increase of capital proportional to tiie! pi^a- 
tion, will be epbemeisl. All laws for regulating wages 
and making them constant are absurd. If they operate 
for’a whUe, it wifi be hy the efihet of terror; but con¬ 


formity will soon cease. Fraud is the answer given by 
tlie governed to those nriiers of their governors that 
decree the impossible. It is as impracticable to fix, hv 
tlie decree of authority, tlie piiw' of labour, as it is to 
fix tiint of bread, or meat, or iron.’ 'I’he proposition in 
political economy on whicli M. Chevalier founds tlieso 
assertions is tliat which assigns tlie law according to 
which wages rise or fall. ‘ What,’ he asks, * is tlie law 
according to which wages are regulated in every countiy 
where labour is free P It is by the abiindaiire of capital, 
as compared with tho number of labourers requiring 
eniployniciit. A inanufacturer lias only capital unnugii 
to employ a hundred workmen, nt the rate of four francs 
a day ciicli. 'rwn Iiiiiidred workmen present tliein- 
sclves. If lie must employ them ail, Ito ran give tlii iu 
only two francs a day cacli: there is no alternative. 
'I'lie more, tliercforo, population increases relativeli’ to 
capital, tlic lower wages will fall.’ Seeing this truth so 
clearly, .uni seeing at the same time the blindness of his 
neighbours to it, no wonder that M. Ciicvaiier becnnies j 
excited. * Tribunes, philanthropists, preneiiers,’ lie ex- j 
claims, ‘rock your brains; you will find no otliev solution ! 
tliiin tills—frightful misery when there arc many laliourcrs I 
and little capital!' It will be said tlic state will give 
work to tiie superfluous hiinils. ‘Very good; butfortlicae 
workshops capital is required: where do you get it ? 
People don’t get it as Pompoy was to get his soldiers— 
by stamping on tlie c.artli. Tliat the state may have 
the necessary capital for its worksliops, it must take or 
borrow it from private industr)'; hut tlien tliis latter, 
having loss capital, will be obliged to discharge other 
laliourcrs, AVhilc, on the one iiniid, you put lalKiurcrs ! 
on, on tlie otiicr yam pull an equal iiiinibcr olT, wlio in 
their turn will come asking for w’ork. AVIiere will you 
end? It is Jxion’s wheel—always turning.’ lii a similar 
manner AI. (ilicralier jiursiics his iiivcslig.atioii ll;rougll j 
a variety of other coiisideratioiis, all tending to sliow ' | 
the folly of tlic measures jiroiuised by those who, desig¬ 
nating men like AI. ('Iicvalier as the disci]ilcs of n 
‘ political cooiioiiiy witlinut bowels,’ might llicinselvcs 
be designated the dupes of a pliihuitliroi>y without 
brains. ! 

After discussing such special measures, M. Chevalier I 
passes to the general subject of the ‘ organisatiuii of j 
labour,’ as scliemed by AI, Ixiuis lUanc; the essential 
parts of wliieh, as our readers have been iafonned in a 
previous article, were to bo—Js/,Tlic suppression of tlie 
system of competition; ad, Tlie absolute equality of 
uoiiditiuns for all, irrespective of ability or activity ; 3d, 1 
The abolition of all profit on capital above the legal in¬ 
terest ; and 4I/t, 'Ilic election of masters and foreiiion 
by their inferiors. On these points wc cannot follow 
AI. Clicv.iUer, excepting to give a few of his remarks. 

‘ Peoples or individuals,’ lie s.ays, * let no one flatter him-* 
self with tlic idea of ever having on tliis earth a tent 
laid out for slumber, and haunted by laughing visions. 
We arc hero below to struggle, to undergo ])robation, 
and progress is the fruit of trials and of struggle. It is 
necessary not only for the advaiiccmeiit of souicty, but 
fur its very subsistence, tliat tho social system conform 
to tlic fundamental laws of human nature—the system 
of AI. lionis Illauc misconceives it; that it respect equity j 
—his system violates it. Under the regime of liberty ij 
and of competition it is the contrary. It remains only 
to see whether it is not possible to limit the amount of, 
evil with which it is certainly true that in our days 
liberty and competition are aceoinpanied. And here nt 
last 1 am on a field where I can expatiate along witli 
the. Socialists, and perhaps with AI. Louis lilaiie him¬ 
self. 1 have insisted on the necessity of luaintaining 
conipctition, even for the sake of the future good of tho 
workiiig-clasBcs themselves-; but because a principle is 
good and exccUent, thia is no reason for following ii 
indefinitely to its lost ^ults, without looking round 
one. As the principle of political liberty must be 
wedded to flio principle of order, if tlic results are to be 
wholesome so tho most notable inconveniencies of com¬ 
petition may be remedied by the intelUgeut apiiUcatioii 
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of a principle justly celebrated with eothusiasn) by all 
schools of Bmiedists—the priodple of association. 
M. lll^c is right in recommending to workmen, for 
the ei^oyment of the fruits of tlieir labour, the system 
of life_ in mnimon; the dub-system applied to con¬ 
sumption giyes rise to a very remarkable economy, and 
thus allows an increase of comfort and of pleasure to all 
singly out of the same quantity of resources. What in 
isolation would be misery, may, by association, become 
a passable existence. Association is even possible, too, 
in production to a certain extent.’ Having made these 
admissions, and having confessed that this principle 
of association offers a powerful beginning towards the 
desired orgauisation of labour, M. Chevalier continues 
—‘ I perceive nowhere as yet a plan for the organisa¬ 
tion of labour that can txi adopted with confidence. 
Wc shall not arrive at this discovery otherwise than us 
Columbus discovered the new world: after long waiting 
—that is, for the navigator—and after a long and perilous 
I voyage. The task is a hard one, and to accomplish it, 
will require several successive generations.’ Still, on all 
the experiments and speculations even of his oppo¬ 
nents, M. Chevalier looks with ho|)c, as being part of 
the process by which the task will shape itself towards 
fulfilment Meanwhile, it ia essential that people 
should clear up their conception of what is meant by the 
organisation of labour. ‘ The organisation of labour,’ 
lie says, ‘ taken in its largest sense, ought to consist in 
a collection of institutions which should offer to the 
labourer an efficacious assistance in all the situations 
through which he must pass, from the monicnt tliat he 
is born, to that in wduch he takes flight into a better 
world. It is no longer a mere institution for the single 
purpose of securing liim an equitable remuneration for 
his labour in tlio workshop; it includes all that is neces¬ 
sary to protect his infancy, to form his youth, to encou- i 
rage his ri|x!r years, and to shelter his old age. And 
modern society, which dates from 1789, offers numerous 
elements for supplying this vast demand. For infancy, 
we have asylums and schools; for youth, schools anil 
regulations of apprenticeship. Mature age engaged in 
activity has a great variety of assistance and supports. 
First of all, let us name with respect the savings’ bank. 
This institution has an admirable effect on morality. 
From the moment that the workman has made a deposit 
in the savings’ bank he acquires steadiness, he knows 
what foresiglit mcana j the future obtains a real signifi¬ 
cance in his eyes. Besides the savings’ bank, there are 
also friendly societies. For old age, also, tliere are simi¬ 
lar provisions. And lastly, the revolution of February 
has brought out into relief the idea of the division of 
profits among the tmployCs of on establishment.’ With 
regard to this last idea for the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the khooring-ciasaes, M. Chevalier deckres 
himself favourably. Alluding to M. Leclairo’s experi¬ 
ment, and to the fact, tliat the company of tlie Orleans 
Railway bad, under tlie conduct of the director M. F. 
Bartholoney, carried on their business with great satis¬ 
faction for the last few years on the same co-operative 
principle, he anticipates very happy results from the 
gradual extension of the principle into various depart¬ 
ments of industry. The advantages would be partly 
pwuniaiy; but chiefly, he appears to think, moral. 

‘ The pkn,’ he says, ‘ would give the labourers a dig- 
_ nity, a love of order, and a regularity they cannot attain 
otherwise; aud unseemly quarrels between masters and 
men would be avoiiled.’ This, it is unnecessary to add, 

18 very high authority in favour of the idea in ques¬ 
tion, which, however, can only as yet he considered as 
in a very speculative state. 

Some admirable remarks are appended by M. Che¬ 
valier to the body of his pamphlet, under the title of 
* Measures Calculated to Aoederate Popular Progress.’ 
These measures, for the sake of clearness, we shaU 
enumerate, and present in tiie shape of definite propo¬ 
rtions, applicable, according to the intention of ttieir 
au^or, to France, but applieable also, at least most 
Of them, to our own country. 1st, A revision of the 


taxation of France, with a view to the abolition of such 
taxes as are prejudhual to industry. ‘A tax,’ he aays, 
‘ ia an abstraction from the fruits of kbour. It is a 
deduction from what individuals ore able to spare; 
probably from what they do spare, in order to make 
capital. Wlien a nation pays a milliard of taxes, one 
may safely affirm that if the treasury had not taken 
thiraum from the pockets of the citizens, seven or eight- 
tenths of it would have gone to increase the national 
capital; the remaining two or three-tenths would have 
gone to satisfy imperious wants, preventing the people 
from suffering the hunger or cold they have suffered, or 
would have augmented the sum expended in pleasures. 
Yet on the other hand, there ia a part of the taxes that 
goes to enlighten the nation, to elevate public senti- 
nieut, or even to give to kbour the facilities that result 
from good means of communication. This portion, 
tteefore, of the budget, subtracted from tlie natioual 
capital, returns to it; for instruction, education, means 
of transport, all are capital. To capital also may be 
assimilated the portion of the public expenses strictly 
necessary for the administration of justice, for the in¬ 
telligent conduct of tlie political interests of the country, 
and for the security of dealiugs and property. But this 
immense military apparatus with which all govern¬ 
ments gird themselves, in order to intimidate each other, 
or hold their populations in check (and how they suc¬ 
ceed we all know), all that goes to form and maintain 
this is turned aside from the national capital, is lost fur 
the nation. The military budget of states is—three- 
fourths or five-sixths of it^ sterile expense; a criminal 
destruction of capitid, the material instrument of social 
progress. It is thus that the governmente of Europe 
have hitherto devoured the substance of nations; so 
that, after several centuries consecrated to labour with 
! much ardour and considerable intelligence, after eighteen 
centuries of Christian culture, Europe ia stiU poor. Let 
us repair as soon as possible the time lost. If, as wc 
will hope, the various powers respond, by pacific testi¬ 
monies, to the eloquent words wliich M. de Lamartine 
has addressed to them, it will be essential, in the name 
of popular progress, to diminish as much as possible 
the unproductive expenses of the stat^ and above all, to 
reduce greatly the budget of the ministers of war tuid 
marine.' 2d, A reform ft the administrative system in 
France. ‘ Our administrative ayatem,’ says M. Chevalier, 

‘ among otlier defects, has that of being overcrowded with 
regulations triylmentaire a Vinfini). With pretensiuns 
to liberty, we arc the most roguktion-ridden, and, by 
consequence, 1 do not fear to say it, t^ least free people 
in Europe in our enterprises. A compact despotism 
subsists in France by means of administrative red tape. 
We must render an account to government of all our 
projects, demand permisaion for every individual act wo 
do. Some years ago there was published the series of 
the formalities necessary to autlu^e a proprietor to 
place a boat on the stream that flowed past his estate; 
no less than forty or fifty despatches are necessary for 
flic purpose—a process that would last as long as the 
siege of Troy. This monstrous abuse of centmisatiun 
and the apirit of regulation causes gi^t pukic damage.’ 
Accordingly, saya M. Chevalier, to diminish it, ought to 
be one of the aims of all French patriots. He probably 
meana tliat France would be the better of an iufhsipn of 
the local or munidpal ayatem, and the apirit of indi¬ 
vidual freedom that characterise England and Germany. 
Of Engknd, indeed, it may he said that it has too little 
of that very spirit of centralisation of which France has 
too much; hence M. Chevalier’s temagks on this head 
scarcely apply to England, ad, A tariff more conform¬ 
able to the principles of free trade. ‘In the United 
States,’ says M. Chevalier, ‘ the head of the tegiidatnre 
would let hU hand wither (see he, would siga a law that 
would tend, on any pretext, to mnlte bread or meat 
dear.’ Ho wishes the same wer^ the cese in France. 
4<A, The establishment (rf schools fbr instrnctian in the 
various professioui, and genetellyini enarnainis milarge- 
ment of the system of mimnal raucetten. . ‘ 
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That these or any other useful reforms may hare a 
chance of being carried, it is, abore all, necesssiry, says ' 
M. Chevalier, that all classes cn-operatc cordially. * Re¬ 
forms can only be carried in circumstances well-defined. 
They are like those beautiful crystallisations, in tlio 
form of prisms and double pyramids, which can only 
form tliemselvea when there is calm, and for which the 
slightest agitation would substitute a heap of powder 
or a confh^ mass.’ litt there, therefore, be quiet, and 
with all activity, much patience. Canaan was reached 
after forty years of wandering in the wilderness. Let 
the apostles of an instantaneous millennium not be 
believed; but rather let the words of Franklin be kept 
ill mind, ‘ If any one tells you that you can grow rich 
otherwise than by labour and economy, do not listen to 
him; he is a poisoner.’ 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS.* 

In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is often refresh¬ 
ing to the mind to withdraw its thoughts from the 
actual and present, and to recall the memories of those 
men of genius whoso lives have been connected with 
the particular locality. The hurry of business, and 
the pcrpetnal flowing of the stream of human life, arc 
there, however, a mwerful interruption to such cun- 
tcmplations. In tne quietude of rural scenery we trace 
more uninterruptedly and agreeably tbc footprints of 
genius, live again in old memories, and realise and 
luxuriate in the past. This was strikingly experienced 
by a little party who, on a calm autumn day last year, 
set out R'om ibe quiet old town of Abingdon fur a 
ruinblo of a few miles into the adjacent conntry. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighbourhood boasts any 
marvellous beauty; indeed the professed connoisseur (not 
lover —that is a difibrent character) of the picturesque 
would pass the locality altogether ns uninteresting. 
Abingdc# is a genuine old to\yi, witli many genuine 
old defects—such as narrow streets ill-drained, and 
inconvenient liouscs ill-ventilatcd. llliwever wise in 
their generation the monks of the rich abbey that gave, 
its name to tlie town might hare been in-selecting for 
their dwelling a sweeping vhUcy abounding in rich 
pastures, watered by the silver Thames (really a silver 
stream here), yet the position was not very good for a 
town, inasmuch as damp and dirt for many months of 
every year arc tlie consequence of the low situation, 
and fever and ague neccsBarily tlie frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water for some 
weeks of autumn and spring, is, when the weather 
proves propitious, luxuriant and lovely. No marvels 
of nature are displayed; but tlio calm, tranquil, rural 
beauty of fields, richly fertile, amply compensates for the 
absence of tlie wild and wonderful. Certain it is that onr 
rambling party, when looking on those pleasant unclh- 
lations, covered .by fine postures and graceful clumps of 
trees in their autumn decoration of the ‘ kindling, not 
the fading leaf,’ did not complain of the absence of lofty 
hills and gorKous forests. They adopted the sound 
practical phuosophy c£ placing its full value on the 
scene around them. 

A gentle eminence, a little more than three miles 
from Abingdon, luhered the party into a straggling and 
most secluded village. Many of the houses looked 
nearljr coeval with the ancient church, whose gray 
massive turret rose in the midst like the hoary head 
of a venerable patriarch surrounded by his kindred. 

‘ This is Cumnor/ said an old genueman, the leader 
of onr party. • 

‘Curonorl’ exclaimed the delighted voices of the 
younger folks. 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, and of tliose 
personages who were cold rigid forms in the statue 
gallery of history, until, touched by the Frometbeau 


fire of his genius, tliey started into vitality, and became 
living men and women connected witli our intellect and 
sympathies fur ever. 

• Tins, then, is Cumnor I tlie place once belonging to 
the Abbey of Abingdon, given at the lieforniation to 
the Dudley family, and the ill-fated residence of poor 
Amy liubsort. At all events, if wc rannot trace the 
remains of any of the characters Sir Walter Scott 
iiitrodnced into his beautiful novel of Kenilwortli, }’ut 
we can plainly discern tlic footprints of his genius 
here.' 

‘ Vee,’ said our aged friend with kindling entliusiasm; 
‘look! there swings the sign of Giles Gussling's hostel, 
where the story opens.’ 

And sure enough there was the rude portraiture rif the 
Hear and Ragged Stafl—the cognisance of the Dudleys 
—on the signboard before us. Much to the advantage 
of the village inn must it have been that the great 
maater of fiction sliould so accurately have attended to 
local details. Many a party of Oxford students and 
others have startled the solitudes of Cumnor with their 
visits since genius ahunped its mark tliere. l^-aving 
onr conveyaiux) at the ancient liostcl, wc cxploreij all 
tlnit remained of tlio dismal dwelling of Cumnor I'Ince. 
Every veslige of the hnina; is gone, and the mere out¬ 
lines of the grounds adjoining the eliurch arc all tiiat 
remain to satisfy tlie curiosity of t'.io visitor. The 
church was our next object of attention. Some fears 
were entertained that wc must diqiart without entering 
it, as the clerk or sexton could not lie found. Uut 
after lingering for a wliilu in the cliurehyard. looking 
at some fine old trees, whose branches might perchance 
have cast their sliiulu over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved negli>ctcd wile, who had really dwelt uud 
mysteriously died in their neighbourhood,* wo entered 
tlio ancient village sanctuary. A single aisle and chancad 
comprise its c.xtent. 'J'he object of peculiar interest 
to visitors is a tomb witliin the altar rails at the side 
of the conimuniou table, with the name of Anthony 
Foster inseribed thereon. Wc approached the spot 
with something of iningled surprise and loathing; bnt 
imagination received a wliolesumc check when brought 
into coumninioii with the actual. Effigies of Anthony 
' Foster, his wife, and three children, are in good pre¬ 
servation on the tomb, liy the inscription, wo learned 
tiiat Anthony Foster was tlie younger son of a iioVilo 
family, and that he married the daughter of Reginald 
Williams, whose tomb was pointed out on the pave¬ 
ment of the altar. There is no ciruumstance whatever 
to show that he was tlie wretch which tbc novelist 
makes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party may not 
be shared by otliers; for with all our veneration for 
Bcott, the sentiment of dissatisfaction was spontaneous 
and genera! after visiting tills tomb. We seemed at 
once agreed that Bir Walter had exceeded the license, 
and outstepped the prerngative, of fiction, in attaching 
such a character as ho has done to the name of tlio 
individual whose monument was before ns. Everyfact 
seemed distinctly to contrast witli the fiction, except the 
fact of name. ’’Tony Fire-the-fagot,’ who is repre¬ 
sented as having applied the torch to the pyre that 
consumed Latimer and Ridley, ’Tony, the father of 
one sweet daughter, who disclaimed hii nature; ’Tuny 
the hypocrite and murderer j ’Tony dying by the 
fearful judgment of Heaven — all combined, form onh 
of the most powerful and painful portraits of nn- 
redeemed villany which the genius of Scott lias de¬ 
picted. Here, in this Christian sanctuary, was a num 
of apparently fair fame, a husband pud father of a 


* In Mr CrMtc's new work, • Romanco of the Pessge,’ thcia 
ore Hire letters referring the sndih-n death of X>ady Leicester 
hy a fall down statn. X. Rlniinl, tlio distant kinsman and retainer 
of Lord Leicestor, went to Cumnor to superintend the funeral, fco.; 
andtntho lottersnf tbonohlc lonl, thonsh there ismueli iierpicxity 
and annoyance expressed, totrether with manifest dread of puhlio 
mnunir and opbilon, yet there is not one wwd indieatlnx pity for 
tbs fate, or al^tton for the ixwson, of the untortuuale la^. 
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fnniil^, hblil up for ever to execration as a monster of 
iiiitiuity t To exaggerate the good qualities of departed 
historical characters may mislead, thniigli it cannot 
greatly injure; but if vre connect such ideas as those 
cidled up by ’Tony roster’s name with an actual tomb, 
in order to give an appearance of local exactness and 
accuracy of detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from whiidi the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, saying, 

‘ Certainly the monumental brass that has so well pre¬ 
served Antliony Foster’s name has been, by its dnra- 
I bility, an injurious memento, liad his name been 
; carved on humble freestone, it would have wasted 
■ away from men’s eyes as bis life did from their me¬ 
mories, and no mighty seer had then dragged his name 
1 from obscurity to stomp it with indelible infamy,’ 

1 The name of Lambourne is familiar in Cumnor now; 

' a representstivc of that appellation being still alive, to 
I attest Seott's attention to local distinctness. 

'J'lie day was yet young when our party liod made 
their survey of Cumnor, and it was agreed to prolong 
' tlic ramble a few miles in search of anotlier locality 
wliere wc might trace the footprints of genius. So, 

I accordingly, entering our old-fashioned simciiius con- 
: veyance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear and 
. ii.ngged Stuff, we resumed our ride along well-kept 
I roads, shaded by overarching trees, and flanked by 
I verdant meadows, tlirough wliich wu eould trace the 
j winding of the Isis, until wc came to Babluck Jlythe 
Ferry. As we approached tliis siK)t, it was pleasant 
I to ECO from the distance the <dd flat-bottomed ferry¬ 
boat eonve 3 'ing tlirec cows ticross the river. The 
' clearness of the deeji, though narrow stream, its ser{)en- 
tine coarse, the pastures of briglitest green stretching 
away on botli sides, tlio willows on the banks bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling of their 
luliage, showing the silver tint of the under-side of their 
pensile leaf, and licre and there a imijestic weeping- 
willuw' dipping its pendent branches in the stream—all 
these, witit the pearly gray of the culm autumn sky, the 
gliding motion of the boat, and the tranquil gaze of the 
patient animals comprising its freight, presented a com¬ 
bination of quiet rural beauty worthy of the pencil of a 
Cuyp or Paul Potter. By the time the boat liad un¬ 
loaded its cargo and returned, it was our turn to cross, 
which did without alighting from our vehicle. The 
horse was accustomed to the ferry-boat, and so remained 
perfectly still after entering; our passage being en- 
liv'cned by one of the party relating a piece of romantic 
village gossip ui reference to this same ferry. The story 
chraiiieled by the few residents of Babluck Uytlic runs 
thus :—A cert.un maiden, who tore the nnroiuantiu 
name of Budge, used to row the ferry-boat; her charms 
were noted by the quick eyes of the Oxford students, 
yet the maiden, heedless of tlicir praises and tciupte- 
tions, kept to her lowly occupation, till a certain noble¬ 
man, fascinated by her loveliness, and honouring the 
integrity which bespoke a pure and noble miud, paid 
honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruction on her, 
and made her his wife. How tlio water-flower flourished 
when transplanted to so diflerent a scene, the village 
historian could not tell! But though the younger 
members of our jiarty were delighted to have such a 
romance connected with the spot, tlic elders shook their 
heads gravel}’, and doubted whctlicr the poor girl had 
really ‘ bettered her condition’ wlien her boat was 
exchanged for a mansion, and her homely maiden name 
for a title. 

Wc had scarcely finished smiling and sighing, as our 
several fancies led, over this village episc^e of the 
fair maid of the ferty, when wc drew up at the door 
of an old-fashioned,, spaoious-Iooking farra-honse, with 
a lofty hut strange building adjoining it. 'To our in¬ 
quiry what that ancient building was, with its thick high 
walls and conical wooden roof, our vemTable conductor 
anipiiered: ’ Ob, tins is Stanton Hareonrt, the reinmns 
line old scat of the Earls of Harenurt; and that is 
0ia fine old kitchen, as great a cariosity in its way as 


any in the kingdom.’ The hospitable farmer who now 
resides on the premises permitted us with frank good¬ 
nature to view the place; and with him we entered tlie 
spacious kitchen, and speedily realised the idea of the 
old baronial times, and the vast housekeeping inBcp.ar- 
able from the then mode of providing for the wants of 
a numerous establishment The lofty square walls 
supported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. The 
kitchen hod been built long befdte chimneys were used, 
as the blackened rafters far above sufflciently attested. 
'The smoke, however, could not have been so great a 
nuisance as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof jicrmitted it 
free egress wbielicver way the wind blew. Vast ovens, 
and drying room over, for salted provisions, occupied 
one side of the kitchen, wliile opposite, there was a 
mighty copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
ten feet wide, witli a solid buttress of brickwork at the 
side, to protect the turnspit from being roasted himself 
while superintending the cookery. A shallow pit in 
the centre was pointed out as the place over which a 
gridiron six feet by four was placed, for the purpose of 
grilling a whole aheep, divided down the back, and laid 
open on its bars; wliilc in every direction on the walls 
.and roof a multitude of hooks, enough to have supplied 
a wliolo market, were placed, as evidences of the good 
store once hanging in this old banditti kiteben. The 
total alteration in modes of living came forcibly upon our 
ininds when noting this relic of the household arrunge- 
nients of former times. However extensive may be tiie 
good elieer in a nobleman’s kitchen in modern days, it 
will bear no comparison with the rude abundance of 
tlie past. When towns were few, and shops poor and 
uncertain—when tlie stated market and annual fair 
were tlic only places for obtaining a supply of the minor 
multifarious ucccssarJcs for a family—room for abun¬ 
dant store was needed. And when we recollect that it 
w.as not the ancient custom to keep st^l-fed c.att1o 
through the winter, but that at Martinmas they killed, ' 
salted, and dried meat for the cunsuroptionsief many 
months, it explains the'necessity for good ovens, drying- ^ 
rooms, and chevaux dc Jrise of meat-hooks in all dircc- I 
tions. I 

* A door from this curious old kitchen led us to a fine ' 
turret, perfectly square, that had once formed part of ' 
tlie mansion, and is still entire, and in good Reservation, i 
The ground-floor of the turret contains what was once ; 
a beautiful private Homan Catholic chapel, now used ; 
for tlic very different purpose of receiving a clothes i 
mangle and other household lumber. The roof and I 
w.alls still c.xhibit traces of rich gilding and elaborate 
decoration. A door at the right-hand side of tlie altar | 
opened on a winding turret-stair, that led into a little | 
upper room, having the appearance of a confossional. 
From this the staircase conducted to a square con¬ 
venient room, that might appropriately have belonged 
to the priest who oifleiated in the chapel; and still 
ascending to the third and highest storey, we entered n 
haiiidsome square lofty room, riclily paneled with 
polished oak. On one side was the smaU ancient fire¬ 
place, on the other three sides were casement windows, 
commanding csteuBive and varied views of tlie adjaomt 
country. ‘ This room is called Pope’s study,' said our 
aged conductor: * here he finished tlie Odyssey.’ A 
mure appropriate room for a poet's study Could not be 
imagined than this lovely turret chamber. From the 
window opposite the fireplace, where it may be sup¬ 
posed Pope genendly sat, tliero is a fine view of the 
immediately-adjoining parish church; |ind the tops of 
the trees wave Uioir foliage directly bineatli the whi- 
dows of this lofty romn. Here, far romoyed from vtdgar 
noise or casual intrusion, tlie country, with its.meadows, 
streams, and groves, spreadoout tike a vast map far 
beneath the church tower, for a next-fl^ neighbour; 
the winds, as they sw^t o^r ttie WsriiMtl* minaf rels; 
and the clouds for an eve^-YtUylng’inoiwH panorama— 
well might the poet hd^ Wgired^fsa w&tho mighty 
dead, aud realise the visions, aiRHiTbce ine spirit, of 
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the father of poetry!* To leare this room, vrith its 
interesting asBociatioiis, vrs in every sense a descent 

The same kind courtesy that had permitted us to 
vieir the turret enabled ns to enter the church, where 
the principal object of attraction was the private chapel 
over the vault of the Ilarconrt fhmily. The tombs and 
monuments were richly gilded and emblazoned i but, we 
thought, with more of splendour than of taste. Full- 
sized marble cfllgios of the Earls of Harcourt, in their 
rolics and coronets—the figures painted and gilded, to 
represent tlie costume—made a showy, but not very 
impressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by Roubil- 
liac contrasted favourably in beauty, purity, and sim¬ 
plicity, with the gorgeouwy-painted monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt and 
Vernon family was open, the funeral of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York being fixed to take place on the follow¬ 
ing day. To descend from viewing the splcndourl of 
the garish monuments to witness tlie solemn secrets of 
the chamcl-houae, afiorded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 
large cofiins were visible, many of them much dilapi- 
d.ited; rotting wood, faded velvet, and tarnished brass, 
all 'proclaiming that no matter what the outward 
trappings, ‘decay’s effacing finger’ cares nothing fur 
human distinctions. A broad shelf was erected round 
this vault for the Vernon family, which, hy iiiler- 
marriages, had become dosely united with tlic llar- 
eourts. The late archbishop was tlic first who, on the 
morrow, was to t.ake possession of this couipartraeiit of 
the vault. 

Ascending to the chnreli, it was a relief to wander 
into the adjoining burial-ground, and view the turret 
and windows of Rope’s study from that quiet place. 
Near the door of the church there is an interesting 
tablet erected by the poet’s friend. Lord Harcourt, to 
tlie memory of two lovers killed by iigbtiiing. Rope, 
at tlie request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the following 
epitaph 

' rbink not, by risorouii Judgment seized, 

' A pair NO faithful could estpire; 

Tiotiuis HO pure Heaven aaw well-pleased. 

And snatched them In celestial hsp. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fato: 

Vhrn Uod calls virtue to the grave. 

Alike 'tisJustice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or ytve. 

Virtue unmoved can hisir the call, 

And face the Uasli that melts the ball* 

This incident probably furnished Thomson witli the 
hint fur his beautiful tale of Celadon and Amelia. 

Feeling that our ride had been ns inueli diversified 
with records of the past, enjoyment of tlic present, and 
visits to the dwellings of tlie living and tlie dead, as 
could well be witliin the limits of one morning’s ramble, 
we returned to Abingdon (passing on our way tlic 
house that had once been that of Elwes tlie miser), and 
admiring the stately old market-place, wliich stands in 
tlie centre of the ancient town. Attct a brief time 
spout in rest and refreshment, wo went forth again 
in the evening to witness a modern appropriationVf 
an ancient building. I'he gateway of the venerable 
Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire; and every school¬ 
boy in the town feels some pride as lie recalls the facL 
that the most learned of our Anglo-Norman princes, 
Henry Besuclerc, was educated in tliat old monastic 
sciiooL Over the gateway there are some fine old 
vaulted chambers, one of which is now the lecture- 
room of the Mechanics’ Institution; and whatever may 
be said of modem improvements, a more commodious, 
irell-ventilated-room, better constructed for speaking 

♦ l*ope, in a letter to Iiody Mary Wmtley Montagu, Hays—' I 
owo this eld honao the same gratitude that wo do to an (dd friend 
that harbours ua in hla datfllnlitg ocmdltton, nay, even in his last 
extremities. 1 have foluid this an excoUent plw for reUniment 
and Study, where no ons who passes by oan dream there is an 
inhabitant, and even anybody that would visit mo dares not 
Ventura under my roof. Yon will not wander I have tnnslated a 
great deal of Homer in this retreat: any one that oses it, will own 1 
egald not have Aosen a fitter or more likdy place to oon vena with 
tho dead 1 * • 


and hearing, it would lie difficult to find than this old 
council-chamber over the abbey gate; and not less 
higlily honoured is that ancient place in its present use 
Ihnii it was in days of yore. Education is a glorious 
privilege, tlie hirthriglit not merely of England’s princes 
and peers, but of her people aiul Iver peasants. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

A WORK under the above title has just conic bofure tlic 
reading public. It contains matter to interest tlie ]>hi- 
losophieal and scientific inquirer, tlic antiqii.nry, and the 
Iiistorian, and is free from an objection Hint'ton oficii 
applies to Iiistoriuol publications—that of skiniming tlic 
surface of events only, and leaving tbc under-enrrent ' 
altogether disregarded. Tlic book now before ns” is 
pTorcsscdly written to give us a private as well as 
public history of tho venerable body whose doings it 
records ; and tills circumstnuec, we think, will ciialdc 
us to present a r(tum(- acceptable to tlie gciierni reader. 

Tlic origin of bciciitifie societies and academics on tho 
continent dates from the fifteenth century, llacnii ]>ro- 
posed a piiilosophiciil college on a magnificent plan in j 
ilia ‘lustaiiratioii of the Sciences.’ 'i'he first Jcnriicd ! 
society, however, in this country appears to liave been j 
anti<iuarian: it was foiinilcd in 1572 by Arehbisli(>i> j 
Rarker, for tlie preservation ui uiielont docnmcnts, but 
was dissolved i>y King James. An unsuccesslul attempt 
was made in the reign of Cliarles 1. to establish ‘ Mi¬ 
nerva’s Museum,’ n collegiate institution, the proposed 
site of whicli was-'Covent Garden, wliere not only all tho 
then known sciences and langnnges, but riding, fencing, 
music, and singing were to be taught. Rerhaps it fuiteil 
in not being suiUeie'iitly popular, ns no one who could 
not produce armorial bearings was to be admitted. An¬ 
other selicme was proposed by Sir W. Rctty in 1648, I 
for a gymnasium mechanicum, or college of tradesmen, I 
ill wliiuli tlic mcclianicid arts were to be eultivatcd. j 
The civil commotion, in fact, gave rise to a host of ; 
similar projects, of wliich, in quieter times, nothing | 
remained but tlic name. j 

In common witli many other associations, the Royal ' 
Society gtew out of tlie occasional meeting of a few 
iiidividuMs, citlicr at their own houses or elsewhere, for j 
the discussion of natural philo^phy. These meeting 
commenced prob.ably about the year ICOO, sometimes in 
London, at others in O.xford, areording to circurastaiices. 
Wlicn in the metropolis, tlie Hull’s Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side, was frequently the place of reunion, or Gresham 
College. Certain of these gentlemen, among wliom w.-is 
tlic illustrious lloyle, formed a party known as tlie ‘ In¬ 
visible Collegeand there is scarcely an eminent name 
of the age—Evelyn, Hooke, Cowley, 'VVilkins, Ilartlib, 
&c.—wliicli we do not find euniiecled witli some pr^- | 
posal fur a regularly-constitnfed society. Siicli men as . 
these were glad to liavu an intellectual resource against i 
the distractions of the civil war, and studied science fur 
its own sake. At one time they were dispossessed of i 
Gresliam College, to make way for soldiers, who, while 
quartered in the building, nnule it a scene of iiavoc, filth, 
and aboinination, as feelingly recorded by Dr Bprat, 
whose philosopiiical synipatliies led him to visit the 
place where he and his colleagues had pursued their 
investigations. In 16G0, however, the meetings were 
resumed at tlie college, when a list of forty-one names j 
was drawn up of persons actually or likely to beconfe 
associated memhers. From so small a beginning sprung 
a society whose reputation is co-cxtciisive with th» 
limits of Bcicnec. 

'I'lie record of the early meetings presents a singular 
mixture of large philosophical views, with the most 
absurd and superstit'ious notions respecting many tilings 
bow clear and familiar to us as liousehold words. One 
cannot fail, however, to he impressed by the earnestness 

* A History of tbo Iloynl Socisty, with Honioirs of the Presidents; 
Compiled from 'Authentic Documents, lly (!. B. Weld, Ksq. liar- j 
rister-at-haw, Assistant Secretary usd mhrarlon to tho Uoyal 
Society. In 3 vols. London; 3. W. PaHicr. 
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of purpose by vhich the proceedio)^ of these pioneers 
of knowledge ere charBCtetised. We must lemeniber 
that they were two centuries nearer to what arc called 
‘ the dark ages’ than it is out fortune to be. It was the 
age of Galileo, Milton, and many others whose names 
will long be famous. Glimmerings of great truths were 
beginning to force their way into men’s minds; but 
prejudice and error were yet powerful. Milton himself 
wrote doubtingly of the Copernlcnn theory. We must 
remember, also, that whatever their defects, the indU 
viduals here brought under notice were the connecting 
links between the master minds of a former and later 
period. Some of them were not far from realising and 
I anticipating Newton’s transcendent discoveries. Ijook* 

I ing, in short, at the whole spirit and circumstances of 
tlie times, wc find ample reason to regard the labours 
of our embryo society with reverence as w'ell as indul¬ 
gence. 

We shall thus he prepared to learn that onr philoso¬ 
phers were believers in witclieraflt, in the virtues of May- 
dew and the divining-rod, and among otlier charms, that 
of toucliing for the ‘ evil.’ In many instances philoso¬ 
phical gnestions were mooted whicii still oecujiy the at¬ 
tention of naturalists: tiins we have pendulum evi>cri- 
ments by Wren, and Boyle’s air-pump, tlie germ of the 
I present more perfect instrument: inqniries were pro- 
j poiindcal for the use of voyagers going to Teiierifie, vary- 
i ing but little from the instructions issued for retuint ex¬ 
ploring expeditions; the weigiit and temperature of tlie 
atmo^iicre at different levels were to be ascertained; 
the effect of air on metals; the rate of a clock at the 
j top of the mountain; and whether birds llew as briskly, 
and flame burnt as brightly, at that height as in tlie 
valleys. The Society was incorporated by royal cliar- 
ter ill July lliC2,' but without any other endowment 
than the award of certain Irish estates. It was wortli 
while for the ncwly-rostored court to conciliate men of 
station and learning, who might become influential agi¬ 
tators ; yet the award turned out to be merely nominal: 
in the struggle for confiscated lands in Ireland, political 
partisans found no difficulty in setting aside the claims 
of philosophers. Chelsea College was afterwards granted 
to the Society as a place of meeting, and rcsffleuec for 
their offleers; but here, again, obstacles arose whieli 
prevented tliem from taking possession. The want of 
a suitable place in which to meet and conduct their 
affairs often led tlie * Fellows ’ to project a building for 
themselves] but the design always flill to the ground, 
through want of funds and otiicr causes. 

The practical utility of tlie Society appears to have 
boon greater in the first century of its cstiiblishmunt 
than in later times. 'This may be accounted for in 
various ways: there was a law commanding that all 
ncjiv inventions, mechanical or otherwise, should be 
approved by the Society before a patent was granted to 
the inventors. At that period, too, the lioyal Society 
was the only body to which a scieutiflo question ei'uld 
be referred; while in the present day scaFcely a science 
but has its /ecus, its official staff, and band of followers. 
Thus new discoveries are at onee carried to the quarter 
where they will be best understood and appreciated, 
while the Boynl Society assumes to itself the privilege 
of deciding in higher and more abstruse questions, but 
which, as portions of truth, have an indirect practical 
t^dency. 

The Society paid much attention to the collecting of 
information and specimens of natural objects both at 
home and abroad. Persons were employed to travel 
with this view, and it seems that nothing came amiss 
to them: with spemmena of natural history, they picked 
up the wildest notions and conceits respecting natural 
phenomena, all iff 'iriiich were duly jotted down for the 
edification of their employers, ^pieso specimens, how¬ 
ever, farmed the undeus of a museum, of which the ' 
‘ Fellows' were justly prond, so renowned did it b^me 
for its * raritica’ This interesting cottectioa was even¬ 
tually made over to the British Museum, where it still 
remains. The ‘ PhUosophical Tsansactiont’ were first 


published in 1664-5, under the superintendence of the 
Society’s indefatigable secretary, Oldenburg. The con¬ 
tents of tlie first number are eminently dioraoteristic of 
the period. First there are queries and descriptions 
concerning philosophical and physical subjects, followed 
by ‘ improvement of optiok glasses at Itomc j’ observa¬ 
tions on Jupiter; endeavours towards a history of cold; 
to find Qic longitude by means of clock macliinery) and 
among the rest, ‘ a ration of a very odd monstrous 
calf.’ Nature was so freakish in those days, or rather 
such was the belief entertained of her powers, tiiat tho 
most childisli and irrelevant circumstances were re¬ 
garded with a sort of reverent wonder. This important 
series of works was commenced in numbers—one to 
appear occasionally, as matter come to hand. Frequent 
interruptions took place at first in the publication— 
sometimes it was want of funds; then came the Iflagnc; 
am! afterwards tho ‘ great fire.’ The seventh and 
eighth numbers were printed at Oxford, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the work done in London. A large 
quantity were burnt in the vaults of St Faith’s, under 
St I’aul’s, where they had been stored by the book¬ 
sellers. Sometimes the secretary was put to his shifts j 
for material lor a number: the Fellows seem to have j 
entertained a notion that there was little or nothing I 
left fur them to learn or to write about. Discoursing of i 
natural philosophy in the preface to the scventeentli ! 
volume, he says, ‘ it may seem ns if the subject were ' 
almost exhausted.’ This was in 16!)3. From that time i 
the publication of tlie ‘ Transactions’ has gone on with i 
regularity ; at the iiresent time, tlio genered rule is, to i 
publish two parts every year, at intervals of six months: i 
every Fellow of the Society is entitled to a copy on dc- 
inaiid; besides which, the annual volumes ore presented 
to nnmerons scientific institutions at home and abroad. 
The knowledge of profoimd scientific and pliilosophicai 
subjects is thus periodically transmitted ^ronghout 
Europe and the United States. 

Under the date Juno I6G5-6, we have a curious ac¬ 
count of an experimental transfusion of blood from one 
liviiig animal to another. The idea was derived fnmi i 
similar operations made in Paris a sliort time previously, 
which had excited great interest. The most important ! 
results, in fact, were anticipated from the experiments i 
upon the Imman aniiiial According to some, ‘the j 
alchemical reveries of an elixir of life and immortality’ ' 1 
were about to be redised. The first trial was proposed . 
to be made on some lunatics; but Dr Alien, physician ; 
to Bedlam, refused to give up patients for the purpose, i 
At length, in 1667, Arthur Coga, a poor Cambridge 
student, of eccentric habits, offered to undergo the ex- ■ 
periment of transfusion for a guinea. It was performed , 
at Arundel House, at which place the Society then met; ■ 
a quantity of sheep’s blood was passed into the patient’s 
arm, some of his own having been first taken away. I 
After the operation, we are informed, ‘ the patient was ; 
well and merry, and drank u glass or two of canary, and 
took a pipe of tobacco, in tlie presence of forty or mure 
, pefsons.] he tiien went home, and oontiun^ well ali ! 
day, his piflsa being stronger mid fliller than before.’ ’ 
The experiment was repeated about a month later; i 
eight ouncea of blood being drawn from the man’s arm, i 
and fourteen ouncea of sheep's blood passed in, with ' 
similar results. The transfusion of blood, however, 
failed of accomplishing what had been antidpated: old 
men were not to be made young again on such euy 
terms. An eminent living pbiioso^r has expreUed 
his satisfaction at the failure: had it been otherwise, he 
observes, tyrants would have perpetuated thomsdres 
through all generations. 

Leaving &ete details, we must now go rapidly over 
die leading events in the histoyy of the Society. Between 
166S-70 we have the building of the Greenwich Obser¬ 
vatory and the appointment of Fbunstori m first astro- 
nomer-royaL There ie perhaps no scieudlte insNtution 
in the kingdom the duties of which have jMen inoi's effi¬ 
ciently mr advantageously per&rsM dmd in this, which 
originated with the Royal So^ty^ and witMrbioh they 
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have ever rince been officially connected. In thU period, board, 109 guineas; for Uiiuun, 141 guineas. 3?ivo 
too, Newton’s name occurs; he was elocted a Fellow at shillings per day was ri-ckoiitd as the charge for drink 
the age of twenty-nine, being then professor of niatboma* white on the island, and L.50 for the same item for tlio 
‘ tics iR Cambridge. One of his earliest communications voyage out and home. Miuskjilync was a clergyman, 
to the Society contained a description of hia rellecting but his habits would have ill accorded with our present 
telescope, the first ever constructed, which he presented notions of temperance. Messrs Mason and Dixon were 
to the Society, in whose possession it still remains, appointed to go to Bennoolen, for tlic purpose of ubserv- 
Soon afterwards we come to Papin’s famous experi- ing the transit from that place; but the vessel in which 
ments and ‘ bone-digesters.’ The latter, as is generally tliey sailed having engaged a Frencli ship of war, the 
known, were close vessels for the preparation of food: two astronomers were frightened, an<l returned to port, 
to test their efficiency, Fapin invited a number of tlm and it was only on peremptory orders from the Council 
Fellows to a supper, of which all the dishes were cooked that they again sailed: owing, however, to die loss of 
in digesters. Evelyn, who was among the guests, says, time, tlicy were obliged to land, and make their ubser- 
^ ‘ the hardest bones of beef itselfe, and mutton, wore made viitions, at tho CajK! of Good Hope. 'I’hc occui-rcneu of 

as soft as cheese, without water or otlier liquor, and witli a third transit of Venus in 17G9 led to the fitting out of 
lease than eight ounces of coales, producing an incredible the expeditions to tho liouth Seas under Oaplaiu Cook, 
quantity of gravy.* Could some adaptation of 1‘apiu’s towards which tliu king granted L.4l)U0; another expe- 
method be applied to cookery at the present day, a gfcat dition sailed at tlic same time to Hudson’s Bay. In 1779, 
social and economical advantage would accrue where tliu first attempt was mode to discover the north-west 
large masses are to he fed on limited supplies. lu 1689, iiassiige round the coast of America. This voyage 
i)r Lister suggested the colouring of ma|>s to represent was made by Captain Phipps in tlie ships Carcass and 
different strata, thus originating what are now known Uacciiorse; and although lie returned unsaeueBsfnl, a 
as geological maps. 'Two years later, Charles II. died: second expedition was fitted out for titc same purpose 
he never paid a visit to tlie Bociety, of winch he was in tlic following year. Tlie scientific objects of all 
founder; and beyond sending them a few presents and tlicso expeditions wore greatly promoted by the instruc- 
rccipes, appears to have dune notliiiig for them: in his tiuns drawn up by tlic Royal Boeiety. It was during 
j case, philosophers were not enervated by royal patron- this period that many of Priestley’s discoveries on oir I 
i age. In 1686, the first book, in manuscript, of Newton’s were made ; one of his letters then written contains tlic i 
I ‘ Principia ’ was prcsentcsl to the Boeiety. Halley under- earliest notice we liuve of India-rubber, and of his con- 
i took the charge of printing it at hia own expense, and teniplated project for selling elcctricnl inuehiuus in Lon- i 
; it was pubUshed in 1687 at twelve shillings a copy. don. Priestley was rewarded by the Copley medal in ! 

I 'riie first and second editions were speedily exhausted. 1773; a fact whose value is greatly diminished by the | 

I In June 1699, Bavery exliibited a model of his steam- sliglits—to use no harslier term—put upon tlio perse- j 
engine at i meeting of the Society; the rude germ of vering and intelligent philo 80 j>hcr. In 1774, the Bociety ! 
what has since Income the greatest of mechanical comnicneed their series of observations on the ‘ baro- | 
acluovements. It is very laconically recorded in the metei’, thermometer, ruiii-guugc, wiiidsgai^, and liygro- 
minutes of the meeting:—* Mr Bavery,’ observes the mecer,’ which they kept up steadily until 1843, wlicii ; 
writer, ‘ entertained the Bodety with sliuwiiig his tlie duty of reading and recording these observations | 
engine to raise water by the force of fire, lie was duvolvcd upoii the Greenwich Observatory: thus an > 
thanked for siiowing the experiment, which succeeded uninterrupted coarse has been maintaiued fur the ' 
according to expectation, and was approved of.’ This greater part of a century. Next we have tlie experi- ; 
was followed by the publication of Papin’s schemes; lie ments fur determining the mean density of the earth, j 
also proposed the agency of steam fur tlie defence of which vAs to bo deduced from the attraction of a > 
towns, for drainage, and for moving sliips. mountain on a plumb-line. This fact hod been noticed j 

In 1710, the Bociety, who ];ad long felt the inconvc- by French savaiis; and Maskclyiie drew up a paper on 
nicncc of not having a building of tlieir own, purchased tlic subject, which led to his undertaking a journey to { 
a huoac in Crane Court, Hect Street, and ruinuvcd from Pcrtlishire, where he lived four montlis in a hut at the : 
Gresham College. The new domicile was, fur that day, foot of Bulieliallicn, while performing his experiments ; 
conveniently situated for the attendance of ifollows at on tlie attraction of tlie luountain. 'The Society contri- ! 
the meetings; the museum was arranged in one of the buted L.800 towards tliis inquiry, the results of which \ 
rooms; and for a period of seventy years, this building were tested and corrected a few years since by the late 
was tlie head-quarters of science. Since then, it has Francis Baily. Between 177U~80, the introduction of 
been fitted up ns the Scottish Hospital, and is now lightning-conductors gave rise to tho muinurablc con- | 
about to be pulled down. In the first quarter of the troversy respecting points and knobs: the advocates of ' 
eighteenth century we have the introduction of inocu- the former were presumed to favour American pnii- 
latiun, discovery of nutation, and the aberration of light ciples and politics. George HI. showed which side he 
by Bradley. The chief facts worthy of notice in tlie was on by ordering knobbed conductors to be fixed in 
next twenty-five years ore the invention of chrunomc- liis palace. 

tors, for which tee Society’s Copley medal was awariled In 1780, the Society removed from Crane Court to 
to Harrison; and the attempts m^e to ventilate ships their present quarters in Somerset House, where they 
arid other structures by Hales and Pringle—the begin- occupy apartments granted by the government, includ- 
uing of experiments to render dwelling-places whole- ing a meeting-room and library. After thia came the 
some, a point whi^ even yet has not been satisfac- diswivcry of Uranus by Herschel—that of the composi- 
torily attained. tion of water by I’riestley, Watt, and Cavendish—the 

From 1750 to the accession of George IlL comprises trigomctrical survey, commenced in 1784 by General 
an inteieriing period. Franklin communicated his Roy, of whicli the present Urdnanoe Survey is a edn- 
paper on tlie electrical kite; he was elected a Fellow cf tinuatiun—tho Hersclielian telescope—Galvani’s disco- 
the Society, and served in tee Conncil. DoUond made varies and the Voltaic pUd—Young’s researches on the 
hU Suable optical disooveriea in the construction of midulatory theory of light—pendulum experimenta and 
achromatic lenses, to which we ate indebted for the standard-measures—^I>avy and WoUaston’s niarvrikmf 
perfection of n^acting telescopes. In 1761 occurred investigations—^the riiw and development of geology as 
the seuffid recorded tranrit of Venus over the aun’s a science—and subsequently to 1830, Babbage’s calcu- 
dfisk I and at the instant^ of the Royal Society, various lating machine, for * inlculating and printing matfaema- > 
ohserven were appoiiited to watch, the phenomenon. ticM tablnih* and solvihg, in fact, the most comidicated 
The astronomer-royal Maskelyne was sent to St Helena, matbematimd questions. The construction of thia ex- 
In a carious estimate which he drew up of Ms expenses traordinary piece of meclianiam was snspended after an 
for the voyage and aojonni on the island for (me year, expenditure ot nearly L,30,000 of the pnbiic money: it 
we find thirteen gainetss set down for washing | for is now in the musenm of King’s Cdlege, London, We 










may conclude onr long detail by enumerating' the 
Bridgewater treatiscB among otiier labours with which 
the Society was concenicd, as the selection of the writers 
of those works devolved upon their president From 
their origin to the present day, the Koyal Society may 
be said to have been occupied in sketching a vast pro¬ 
gramme of science, the filling up of wliich will he the 
labour of centuries. 

Tlio present number of Fellows in tbe Royal Society 
is 828, including sixty foreign and honorary. An en¬ 
trance fee of L.10, and an annual subscription of Jj. 4, 
or a composition, is required from each member on his 
election. By a recent change in the statutes, a power is 
given to the Council of the Society to select fifteen from 
the number offering themselves ns candidates for mem- 
bersiiip. Tliis, we presume, is done to check the indis¬ 
criminate admission of persons whose acquirements are 
undeserving tlie lionnur, or wlio aspire to it for tlie 
mere sake of the suffix F. B. S. to tlieir names, Tiic 
I public prints often liint at the necessity of reforms in 
the venerable institution. But in tliis, as in most other 
cases, the reform most required is rather individual tliau 
collective. 

Our resume convej’S but a very brief oulline of the 
varied contents of the work under examination : there 
is as much to inform tlic general as tbe scientifle reader, 
with an occasional sprinkling of anecdote, biotwitli- 
standing tlie tenor of Mr Weld’s concluding observations, 
we incline to think that lie attaclies a little too mucli 
importance to royal or government patronage. Medals 
and decorations may be very good tilings in Ibeir way, 
and annual money grants may tend to diminish anxie¬ 
ties, and increase comforts; but where the real vis ritw 
is lacking, these will not supply it; and we believe that 
a time will come when the consciousness of talents bciie- 
fieially employed trill be an ampler reward to the phi¬ 
losopher than even ‘ the spiiie of kings.’ 

With respect to the actual public value of the Royal 
Society, it is almost umieccssary to say that tlie utility 
of the institution has diminished in proportion ns 
scientifle societies for speciflo purposes have sprung 
into existence, and more particularly as the press lias 
extended its operations and influence. Review's, maga¬ 
zines, and even such papers as our own, not to speak of 
newspapers, now discuss and verify fads in natural 
science witli a promptitude wliich is constantly leaving 
the Royal and other societies behind, and lessening 
their relative importance, fiitill, these societies have 
their value, if only as retreats fur eidighlcned opinion, 
and as presenting points of resistance against tlie jier- 
ptual impelling of the narrow-minded towards the 
indUTerenuc and prejudices of a past age. 


' FEMALE HEROISM. 

TwR-NTr-SEVEM years ago, an effort of the most interesting 
kind was made by an EngUshwoinan to introduce female 
education into India. The lady who, in a spirit of Chris¬ 
tian chivaliy, voluntarily devoted herself to this difticnH 
ta.sk was Miss Cook, afterward)) Mrs Wilson, who arrived 
in Calcutta in lUdl. Up till this time, the education of 
ndives had boen confined to boys, for whom a number of 
schools hod been opened; and on no attempt at conversion 
waS allowed, there was kiO prejudice against them. One 
of the most benevoleut founders of schools for boys in 
Calcutta'Was David Hare, a person who, having amassed 
a oonsidenble fortune in that city, determined to spend 
it there instead of his native land; and not only did he 
spend his money, but his life, in benefiting tho city where 
,.ite had so long residedi These attempts, os we have 
eaid, met with no ojj^Mtioa on the part of the natives; on 
the eoutrary, they Warmly seconded them, and the schools 
«Wtte crowded with boys wiping to.leoni after the Eng- 
^liab fashion instead cf their' otps;. but the.prejudices 
. against educating females weM not to^ so easily over¬ 
come. For the woman, bo editeaticm.'ef'aiiy kind but 
such M rdated to making a cony^ ajj^^ii hod ever 
beeei deeibcd necessary. As long «• in&iojr and child¬ 


hood lasted, she was the pet and plaything of the family; 
and when, with girlhood, came the domestic duties of tlie 
wife, she oiitcrctt on them unprepared by any previous 
moral training. All intellectual acquirements were out 
of place for one who was not the companion, hut fihe 
drudge and slavo of her husband; and the more ignorant 
she was, the less intolerable would be the confinement 
and monotony Of her life. In India, all females above tbe 
very lowest ranks, and of respectable rdiaracter, ore kept 
in seclusion after lietrothmcnt; and after marriage, none 
of any rank, except the very highest, arc exempt from 
those duties which wc should consider menial, though 
not really so when kept in due bounds. A wife can never 
be degraded by preparing her husband’s repast; but it is 
humiliating to be considered unworthy to partake of it 
with him, and not even to be permitted to enliven it 
with h'er conversation. Those females, again, whose 
station is not high enough to warrant the privileges of 
seclusion, present a picture painful to contemplate; the 
blessing of liberty cannot make up for the incessant 
toil and drudgery to which they are invariably con¬ 
demned; and the alternations of tho climate, added to 
tho exposure, render the woman in the prime of life 
a withered crone, either depressed into an idiot or irri¬ 
tated into a virago. Though in the present day some¬ 
thing has been cflected in the way of elevating the social 
position of the Hindoo female, thirty years ago, even 
that little was considered unattainable. It was evident 
that while one entire sex remained so utterly uncared 
for, the instruction of the other would fail to produce the 
desired effects; and that if India was to be regenerated, 
her female os well as her male population must be 
instructed. The task was difficult; for whilst the gu- 
rernment was indifl'erent, the natives of India were all 
strongly opposed to any measures for ameliorating the 
condition, social or intellectual, of their women. One 
zealous friend, however, devoted herself to the task. The 
work teas to be done, and Mrs Wilson did it. 

Animated with a detennination to spare no personal 
exertion, she had herself trained to the business of gene¬ 
ral instruction, and did not fear the eflccte of an Indian 
climate. Physically, morally, and intellectually, she was 
fitted for her task!?' ller health was excellent; her spirits 
elastic; her temper even'; her mind clear, quick, and 
shrewd; her manners most engaging, though dignified; 
and her will indomitable. *On arriving in India, her first 
efforts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of Bengalee, 
the language of the natives of Calcutta; and as soon as 
she could make herself understood by those around her, 
she took up her abode in tbe midst of the native popula¬ 
tion, and courted and encouraged pupils. Slowly and 
suspiciously they come in, attracted by a small gratuity 
each received as a reward for daily attendance. In tiiiio 
others followed their example; and a school, which could 
scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of rugged, being 
literally a naked one, was established. The' premises 
occupied by Mrs Wilson were so confined, that when the 
pice, not the learning, attracted mon'pupils, she was 
obti^d to open classes in various parti 'of ^ bazaar, 
and go from one to the other. Thiiocoaiiemi^)inieh loss 
of time; and none but those of the very loweilt'tok coi||il 
bo enticed even by a fee to attend the scdtool.' Any one 
less earnest would have lost heart, and been disrasted to 
find that all her efforts were to be so confined. But Miss 
Cook hoped, and trusted, .and determined to remedy what 
appeared remediable. She was convinced that a luxe 
house,- in a mesre respectable part of the native tolra, 
would be one means of attracting pupils of natter''a; 
higher caste; and she determined to secure this. ' 

who at that time was anxious to pay court to tbe'ilifWtt-' 
ment, ]wesented the ‘ Ladies' Society for Pronibialt|*]t!^atito' 
Female’Eduoation' .with a piece of groffnif in-.lt 'Veiy 
eligible situation j a European gentlemsl^fhnnijdidd' the 
plan, and kindlj-i^oviiitended.the.'Hneeeio^ of the 
buildingsj awl in aboM yeige 
in C«Ie«tta,.Hnl:WiltoB took, Omtral 

Sohool,'a large, niry; and handtome 4ls^<' .Five years 
h^ .aodttstomea the nativei totoe >an<mMf|g'of teaching^ 
{^rl% .Had a eomcwliat' bettw' <d|^, thnd at first 
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attended were now to bo seen congregated round their 
energetic teacher, seated cross-legged on the floor, tracing 
their crabbed characters oo a slate; reading in sonorous 
voices the translations of the parables and miracles; or 
oven chanting hymns, also translated. Still none came, 
unless brought by the women who wore employed to go 
the rounds of the bazaar in the morning, and who rcceired 
so much for each child; brihery alone insured attend¬ 
ance; ond none of the pupils remained more than two or 
three years at most. As for the natives of the upper class, 
all attempts to gain a footing amongst them proved total 
failures. The examinations of the school wore attended 
by all tbe native gentlemen of rank who professed to 
^ lake an interest in education; but none of them favoured 
I it sulKciently to desire Us benefits for his own daugh¬ 
ters, though Mrs Wilson offered to attend them privah-hj, 
when not engaged in the duties of the school. At length 
t!ie same rajah who had given the ground informedshcr 
that his young wife insisted on learning Knglish. She 
! had already learned to read and write Hengalco; hut 
Hs this did not satisfy her, ho Te(ittcstcd Mrs Wilson’s 
services, which were iinmodiately given ; and she ftnind 
lior pupil a very apt scholar, eager for informution of all 
kinds. In the coumc of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 
I in obtaining her husband’s permission to visit Mra Wil- 
I son at the Central School, and to bo introduced to some 
I more English ladies. It was not without much persuasion 
I that this booh was granted; and even when we were all 
j seated expecting her arrivivl (for the writer of this was 
I present), we scarcely believed that anything so contrary 
\ to etiquette would be permitted. At length, however, 
the rapid tread of many feet n’as heard, a closed palan- 
■ quin, surrounded by diaprasmya, entered the verand.a, 
I and panting after it were two old crones. The vehicle 
i was set down in the imier veranda, or, as it would bo 
called here, lobby, from which all the male servants were 
then excluded, and tlie dooi-s closed; and then a figure 
enveloped in a largo muslin sheet was taken out of the 
conveyance, and guided up stairs by tbe duennas. As 
sooh as she was in the sitting-room, the envelop was 
removed, and disclosed a ver^ pretty young creature, 
dressed in a iiiuk muslin mlnarce and white muslin jacket, 
both spotted with silver, slippers richly’embroidcred, and 
her thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 
ornamented pin. She had gold bangles on her neck and 
arms; but no di.splay of jewellery, though her husband 
was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the soharcc is all the clothing of 
the Iluidoo female. It is about seven yards long and one 
wide, the width forming the length of the garment. It 
i.s wound round the figure as often as courenient, and 
the remainder brought over the head os a veil. 'The 
boddice is an occasional addition, never adopted by the 
lower classes, and their soharees are scanty and coarse. 
It is but on uugraccful costume, as there are no folds. 
Our visitor’s countenance was very animated, and her 
extreme youth—^for she was not more than sixteen—gave 
a charm to features not distinguished for regularity. 
Secluded as her life had been, the young creature was fat 
from being timid. She was quite at her ease, and ready 
to enter :into ounversation with any one who understood 
Bengalee, ^he eould not converse in English; but was 
proud of ttliplnying her acquiroments in reading-and 
spoli^, and told us that she had prevailed on the rajali 
to heat W repeat her lessons every evening. 

Of ceume'm dresses excited her cariosity, for she had 
never saen any of European make, except Mrs Wilson’s 
widow’*'gaxb. She mode many in(;^aiTies about our 
ohiUb^ hut would have considered it indelicate even 
to name our husbands. After replying to all our queries, 
she became so Amiliar tiiat she ofieted to sing to us, 
rqp^tmg that she had not her instrument (a very simjde 
of guitar) to' accompuy her voiee. lha melody was 
simple, and hervvqiee rvyaMoet. All this time the old 
women who hqd sieoompaale^' thwr la^ were creuebed 
down in oge hdcner.ef the'roem, watdking hw inteidily; 
and at hut,'** 4f they tWmght her tndbm had;' tiisted 
)ong eno«|||h, ths^. rose, and told her it was ^ 
j rqjah’s ordefe Ae should go. She anwiUis^y 


and left us to our great regret; for tliore was a con¬ 
fiding naVvrte about her which was very winning. Jn a 
few weeks the lessons were discontinued: her husband fell 
into well-merited disgrace; and this wn* tho fust and 
last pupil Mrs Wilson had in the highest ranks. This 
disappointment, however, wa.s more than compensated by 
the accomplishment of another sclieine, perhaps more 
important, for tho omclioratiou of the native female 
character. 

I have said that the atlendanec of the da'v-scholars 
seldom exceeded three years; and inueh as Mrs Wilson 
desired to believe that the bread cast upon the waters 
would not bo lost, no well-authenticated cvidciicc over 
reached her that the brief school-days produced any per- 
luancutly beneficial effects, suflicient to counternct the 
superstition and ignorance with 'which her pupils wore 
necessarily surreunded. Keeling the impossibility with 
day-schools of obviating infection from such sources, she I 
had always cherished the idea of rearing some children 
from their very infancy, uneontaniinatcd by the evil ■ 
examples of a native home; but it was not till just ji 
bpforo she iiiuvcd into tlio Central School that she had jj 
an opportunity of carrying her plan into execution. Her l{ 
duTzic (tailor) feeling himself dying. Sent for her, and | \ 
implored her to take etiarge of his only child: he said ’ I 
he eould not he a ChrisUau liiinself, but hr wished her to i | 
be one; and that if Mrs Wilson would promise to keep ! 
her, be would, in the prcscivct; of his relatives, make over 
the little girl to that lady. 'The assurance was as readily 
given os her task w.as conscieutiouslyofulfillcd; and no 
first-fruits could have been more promising, or could have 
ripened more satisfactorily; no commencement could 
have been followed by more complete success. In a very 
few weeks another orphan, totally destitatc, was thrown j 
in Mrs Wilson’s way; and much about the .same time | 
she was requested to racrive as a boarder a littlo slave | 
girl, the charge of whom had, by vejy pectiliar circuiu- i 
stances, devolved on a lady who.se health and poaitiou j 
prevented her training the poor castaway satisfactorily. , 

‘ That there needs only a beginning,’ was never more i 
fully verified than in the case of the Orphan Asylum, i 
lliat which for soveial years hod been (he chief wish of 
Mrs Wil^iTs heart was accomplished in a few months; ! 
and before she had a home to shelter them, she fuaml i 
herself surrounded by twenty-fire dependent little crea- { 
tiiTcs. The orphans were entirely and exclusively Mrs | 
Wilson’s own charge; the Ladies’ Coraiuittce hod no | 
control over them. From the first, tho pupils were trained ' 
to contribute by their labour to their own support; and \ 
she was never without large orders for worsted work, 
which paid well. She was assisted in all her labours, 
hut more particularly in this department, by a young 
lady who hail joined her from England; and before this | 
very interesting person fell a victim to the climate, some 1 1 
of tlic elder girls under her tuition hod become so c.vi^‘rt ' 
in the use of the needle (another innovation on the pri- i 
vileges of tbe male sex), that they were able to copy ! 
fancy-work of all kinds, from the sale of which a con- I 
siderable sum was realised yearly. All tho orphans, j 
however, were not entirely dependent on M« AVilson; ; 
many of them were boarded with her by individuals who | 
wore only too thankful to find such a refuge for any poet 
stray sheep thrown upon their charity. Indeed, eonuder- ; 
iiig the frequency of such cases, it (fcems wonderful that 
BO many years were required te eairy out a plan so 
beneficial to so many. 'Thus one girl was the child of a ^ 
wretched woman executed for a most inhuman murdht; 
the beuevoicnee of the judge’s wife rescued tho wttt* 
tunnte child from Biarvation, and supported her in the 
Orphan Refuge: another boarder was a girl from the 
Unoinsui country, whose limbs for months retained 
marks of the ligatures with which she had been bound 
previous to sachflcoi: another was a fine handtome New 
Zealand girl,, who wm found in the streets of Calcutta, { 
haring ponoealed on board the 'veuel that had 
brought hhr.tiU its departure, ai^ then left to. live or die, I 
as might ooe boarder of quito 

•tlQtbwr flUskl was the wiir m, M young Hindoo, who, I 
whilst studyl^'h* JSshi^'jl after his conversion, j 
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tTM anxiouK to rcacue hia young wife from heathenism, 
and placed her with Mrs Wilson, to be educated as a 
Christian. He died early, and 1 am not aware of the fate 
of his wife. 

The building in which Mrs Wilson resided was admir¬ 
ably calculated for day-schools, as it was in the centre of 
the native population. This proximity was essential to 
secure day-scholars, who might be seen, just returned 
from their bath in tho not very distant Hoogly, as early 
os six in the morning beginning their studies, which con¬ 
tinued till ten. Tho situation, however, that was the 
best for day-scholars was the worst for those whom it was 
desirable to wean from their old paths—to obliterate all 
they knew already that was demoralising—and, if possible, 
to present nothing but what was pure and lovely for their 
imitation. As long as the orphans were in daily contact 
with the out-pupils, these objects could not be obtained; 
and it became evident a separation minst bo made, or that 
the day-schools, as being of minor importiuicc, should I>e 
sacriiieed,aiid the Central School converted into an Orphan 
Refuge. It seemed hopeless to attempt carrying on both 
from funds collected on tho spot. For all that had in 
the first instance been raised in Britain and India for 
tbc purposes of native female education, and placed at 
the disposal of the Ladies’ Cumnnttce, had been swallowed 
up in tho ruin of one of the large houses of agency in 
wliich they had been placed by the treasurer; and the 
expenses attendant on the day-schools ha<l since been 
defrayed by subscriptions and donations from the beiic- 
Tolent in L'nlcuttft, which, however liberal, sometimes loft 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs Wilson at 
once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one scheme for 
ilic other j she said both should be accomplished; and 
what seemed impracticable to all consulted on the 
matter, was cfiected by the strong will and dotermined 
energy of one woman. She individually raised money 
to pumhaso ground at Agiparah, a retired spot on tho 
banks of the Hoogly, about fourteen miles from Calcutta, 
which she obtained on very advantageous terms. She 
immediately commenced the orectiun of suitable, but 
simple buildings, within three walls so high as to exclude 
all the outer world, and with the river for the other 
boundary. J\ist at the time the ground was> obtained, 
one of those dreadful inundations which sometimes 
depopulate Cuttack occurred, and boat-loads of half- 
drowned women and children arrived off Calcutta. Mrs 
Wilson gave a home to all w'ho would take it; and 
although many came only to die, her numbers in a few 
weeks amounted to one hundred likely to live. Many of 
those past youth were unwilling to conform to the rules; 
those that remained were genorany very young—some 
mere infants. When all this large accession of numbers 
was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs Wilson was still 
in Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary buildings 
f«l> shelter, and to make a great effort to feed such a host 
of famishing creatures. Her energies were equal to the 
mucrgency, and funds were never wanting. 

As soon os the baildin|S at Agiparah were completed, 
Mrs Wilson removed thither with her largo orplum 
family, and discontinued her attendance at the day- 
schools, and almost her connection with the outer world. 
All within the preoiucts of the establishment professed 
Christianity; and no more enticing example to mllow its 
precepts could have i^n aSiirded than Mrs Wilson’s 
conduct displayed. Her great aim and object in educat¬ 
ing the native girl was to elevate fhe native woman; not 
merely to teach readmg,''>(Witing, arithmetic, the use of 
the needle, Ac., but purify the niind,'to subdue the 
temper, to raise her in .^e scale of being, to render her 
the companion and ' h^^pmate of her husband, instead of 
his slave and drudge. > Many of the European patronesses 
of distinction, as soon as wey heard of the plan of an 
Orphan Refuge, hjH|ed it as a most admirable one for 
rearing a mu(^ nettei itlass pf'tadies’-inaids or ayahs 
thou was generally to he found ia Catentta, and who 
could speak English withal J but tl^ Rl^e compre¬ 
hended Mrs IViUon’s aphemn. 'Site did mrt educate for 
the benefit of the F.nn^ean, but of &e’itAtlie. A few of 
the most intelligent were taught td km am Write Eng¬ 


lish, but all knowledge was conveyed through the medium 
of their own language; and none wero allowed to quit 
the Refuge until they were sought in marriage by suit¬ 
able native Christians, or till their services were required 
to assist in forming other Orphan retreats. As soon as the 
dwellings wore finished, a place of worship was erected, 
and steps token to induce a missionary and his wife to 
proceed to India to preside over this singular establish¬ 
ment. For all these undertakings funds were never want¬ 
ing ; and though their avowed purpose was to spread 
Christianity, many rich and innucntial natives contri¬ 
buted to them; and one Brahmin of high caste, when 
bequeathing a handsome sum, said he did so under the 
conviction that their originator was more than human. 
Before nil Mrs Wilson’s plans were brought to maturity, 
many had gone and done likewise; and influential so¬ 
cieties of various denominations were formed to promote 
foifiale education in tho East. There are now several 
Orphan Refuges in Calcutta, and one in almost every large 
station in India. It is not my purpose to speak of these: 
I wished only to record whence they all sprung, and who 
led the way in the good and great work. Mrs Wilson 
is no lunger with her lambs, but her deeds do follow her; 
and wherever the despised and outcast native female 
child may hereafter find a Christian home, and receive a 
l.'hristian training, she should be taught to bless tlic 
iKanic of Mrs Wilson, as the first originator of tho philan¬ 
thropic scheme. 


‘THE BABES IN THE WOOD.’ 

JL SIIBTLAKU TALE. I 

It was in the month of March, in the year lately past, that I 
a group of little oluldren of one family were idiroad enjoy- , 
■ng the cheerful sights and sounds of spring. The scenery j 
wan bleak and bare; there were no trees, for it was in one i 
of tho lonely Shetland isles; but there were green fields, I 
and the glorious sunshine, and the ever-varying magnificent 
ocean. Tho cottagers wore all engaged with tlioir flcld- 
liTbours; the ploiiglunan was guiding tho light plough, 
drawn by two staid, sagnpions oxen; fioeks of too sea-mow 
(oT horring-gnll) attended tlio labourers, either to pink up 
ttic worms that ncwly-tnmed eartli brought to light, I 
or the seeds which tbc harrow hod left on toe surface; a I 
young calf and a Mt-lamb were gambolling with too ehil- : 
dren, occasionally bleating at one little girl of the nunitior, . 
who was accustomed to gife them their mid-day drauglit 
of new milk; yot wlien Mary told them softly and sooth¬ 
ingly that ‘the onws were not milked yet,’ they only 
licked their lips and batted against her more obstrepe- i 
rously than ever. 

Two of tho children were very fond of ail sorts of ani- ; 
mala, and we like not to sec a ehild who is not. Tlicir . 

apa and elder brotiiers had tangiit them how to mark the ; 

iglit and recognise the note of all the birds they saw, and j 
thus they knew more of ovnithoiogy Ilian most young per- | 
sons of their years. Having run about till they were tired, i 
tliey threw themselves hcsido baity on Hie soft grass, and | 
began to pick for her the early daisies. 

‘Oh look, Mary!’ eried David, who 'was six years old, j 
' there is the e;^Ie again! Oh my (ddekens! ’ ! 

'No, no, Ihivi^’ answered his Mat# (she was eleven), ‘it j 
is Dot the eagle, but it is a very laige bird indeed; there 1 
are more than one: a flock of swans, 1 do heUeve I Is it 
notr mamma 

Mamma. iTes, my dear, and a beautiful sight it is. They 
como nearer. Hark to their cheerful inspiriting cry! 

David. Where are they going ? Ilow flwt and high they 
fly! 

Mamma. Tltey are winging thdr way over the tindkiess 
ocean to the lakes of tlie icy nortli, for the pntpoie of 
bringing forth their young in those unmolested scdltodes. 

C&ir&s. How eon they find their way 9 

A/itmmii. Can you tell, Mary? 

AforS. *The God of nature is their secret guide,’ os I 
lesnied a. few days ago. . . 

Mamma. Vttf trn^ my tovk It is all tlie ansn’m a 
child,.aChrist^ • s^m a philoaopher east fijve; and 
it is sqflieleBi. ysa, it jg; deligfa^ to IktSk tMt those 
magtdSeent bteds; siMtad^ disaiqiearing &ptn ans goae, are 
un^ the guiffenoB'imd mwiteetiiOB' dr their Almighty 
Makm! during tiudr lo;^ sim appaienOy pathless Journey; 
and virlll ere long be engaged m 'the miSrestoig and no 
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doubt fateful occupation of rearinj); tlicir propcny, with 
whom in autumn they will rctTare tlicir way to the genial 
climate from whence they have now come. 

Tlic swans were now no longer to Iw seen; hut the sound 
of the lark snddonly broke on the children’s ears. It was 
the first of the season, and Mary joyfully exclaimed, ‘ The 
lark! the lark!—she will seldom allow us to see her; but 
how sweet her song! * 

‘You like the lark because papa likes It boat,’ slyly 
observed David. 

Mary. And wdiy not, Davie ? It is so sweet and inno¬ 
cent a creature, and sings so cheerfully. 

ZltwW. Well, now, of all birds, 1 like one wc seldom see 
here—^tbo Robin Redbreast. 

Afary. And why may that be, Davie? 

ikimd {u/ler an emphatia paase). Have yon forgot the 
babes in the wood? 

Mary. No, I have not: but wbat then? 

JJavSl. Wluat then! Why, did not the robins cover the 
poor little children, so that the vile hideous ravens might 
not pick their flesh ? 

Afary. And what harm now could that have done them? 
They could not know or feel it when they were dead. 

Now was little Davie fairly nonplussed; hut bo never 
liked to bo defeated in argument, and be thought a wiiile 
ere ho could consent to give it up. Yet could lie do no 
better than manfully hold to bis ]iohit. ‘Ntill 1 think the 
robins the very best of all birds, and the ravens tlio worst.’ 

Mamma here interposed. ‘Now fell mo, David,' she 
said, ‘ why yon dislike the ravens?’ 

Master David was eloipient enough now. ‘Don’t they 
carry off my chickens? How many goslings dhl they take 
last year ? Did not they attack pitjia’s {loor old pony in 
the field, and pick out his eyes, so that ho had to ho shot; 
and only thiuk of the one that fought with the black hen, 
and tore the piece from her breast, while slio defended her 
rhii kens.’ 

Mninma. All these arc serious charges, my hoy, and 1 
don’t wonder you aro a little resentful; hut lot ns consider 
the matter a very little. The raven, like many otiier 
creatures, was intended by the (Jrcator to live, not upon 
fruits and seeds, but on the flesh of animals; they are 
therefore called beasts of prey. 

Jiivlti. But why did God iunke«them so ? 

Afamiiia. We Iwvo no riglit to ask sneh questions. It 
ouglit to bo enough for ns to know tlift tho Maker and 
‘.ludgo of nil the earth cannot hut do right.’ And yet 

e f'uu BCR one reason, which is, that some tribes of ani- 
iiinls would multiply too fast,«and bcennio so numorous, 
tiiat tbo earth ooiud not bring forth herb sutliciciit for all. 
I may just tell you further, David, that tbo raven, when 
tam^ as he easily is when young, is exceedingly saga¬ 
cious, affectionate, and gentle, .os 1 have proved myself; 
niid therefore wc must not disliko or despise him because 
ho follows, wlion wild, only tho propensities with which 
tlio AiiUtur and Giver of all good has endowed him. 

Charles. But it cannot ho wmiy surely, mamma, for 
D.avio tr> prefer tho robin to the raven ? 

Mamma. Not wrong certainly. It is rather an amiable 
forling which has caused young readers of ‘ tho Kabos in 
the Wood’ to contract so groat a favour for tho robin. 
Sumo have doubted if it was ]iossible for those lubes, sn]>- 
posing the incident were true, to be preserved while dead 
from the attacks of the wild animals winch abound in%ll 
woods and other Imiely situations; but I can tell an anec¬ 
dote of aetuat life which shows that such things ocoasiou- 
Mly happen, though we cannot well say how. 

‘ FMy tell it to us, dear mamma,’ cried all the ohildren. 

Marmo, Not now, my dears: the calf must now ho 
fod, Maty, and baby bos been out long enough; but if you 
will remind mo in the evening, I will relate it. 

After tea* aoooidingly (tliat sweet snug hour of domestic 
enjoyment, which none prize moro than the retired Shet¬ 
land fomilies), tbo young group gathered around their 
mother. Ere the words were spokem she understood tbo 
^loading expectant looks, and related tho following anec- 

' It is now a good many years afp, tliongli petfoofly 
within my reoolleoticHii tbA a numhoi of persons, fifteen 
or twenty. I think, went to Lezwfok in a brae boat from 
this island to exohamgii s» yon ihiow is nsiw, their hose, 
butter, feathnts, dee. & other utietes Idwy stood ln need 
of. There were a bride and hridegreom, who vefll .to 
]«irebaao neeenaries for their approa^hig wedding'^ 
wore also husbands sad wives, and several yonnj^wnmen. 


besides the Imatmcu. Having finished their business in 
the town, they were about to return, when a man a«d his 
wife, with several eliildreii, who Imd been long absent, 
asked, and obtained jicnuissiou to share their ]>nssago. 
They left Lerwick on a fine whilrr day; Clirist.nia.s was 
near at band; and they wore all anxions to reach their 
humos, that they might “ make merry and ho glad’’ with 
their friends on the fruits of their honest indiiiitrv. The 
boat was heavily ladon, but the sea was smooth, aud tlio 
light wind favourable. 

‘ One of tho men liad a fiddle, aud they beguiled their 
ten hours’ sail with muaio and iiuioceiit mirth', so at least 
was it reported. Kveniiig came; they hud reuehetl the 
shores of tbo island they wore bound for, and li.ad only to 
turn one fioint of laud ere they would bo in tlm anug 
harbour they sought. Alas, alas, my eliildreu, thi>y ncvi-r 
rcaehod tluit harbour! Aid one appeared to tell tlie b.uI 
tale! 


‘ Tlicir friends wore undm- no apprclionsions at tlicir non- 
appeuranec for several days, so fine was the wcatiicr. 
'J'liey supposed tliat something bad occurred to detain 
tbeiii; but by tlic arrival of sonio other jicrsons, it was 
found that they bad leff tiie town early on the inciniiiig of 
the fatal day. Then soiuo individuals (wliu lives 1 near to 
the shore the Imat had to ]i.ass) reonlleeted that, ahoul 
eight o'clock that evening tliey board, as it were, distant 
cries, bnt had no snspicum at tho time wlionee they oiime; 
nor, if tlioy had, could they have rendered any assistance 
from that lonely spot. 

‘ There was --there is—a dangerous sunken rock on the 
coo-st, and search was made along tlm bcimb in that direr- 
tion, wlicn they found some pieces of the bout, and light 
trnuks and p-iekages, wliieh too truly told tlic fate of the 
hapless little bark. But wliat farther was found do yon 
siqiposr? All/ a body washed on slioro; for tho wuid liud 
siuee blown oft' tho land, aud carried all out to sea excri>t 
a very few light articles tho tide had at first wafted in. 
Kill then! n«is found above tbo high-water mark, seated on 
a stone, leaning iip along the overhanging rock, a little 
rhild of three years old! Its head rested on its baud; a 
piceo of bread was in the other, wliloli lay in Us la|i. It 
wav comfortably wrapped tip, and Us countenance placid 
as asleep; bnt of eoucse it was dead I How eanic it there ? 
Did it linger long, or were its sufferings short? Ob! who 
enn tell? lint it was eonjectured that as the father was an 
excellent #wimmer, wiieii tite accident hapmued, he had 
gained tlic shore willi tliis his favourite child (who, when 
tliey left the town, had hecu seated on his kneel, and 
having placuil it, as lie deemed, in safety, bo bad returned 
to try to save some more of Ids fondly, and had perislieil 
irilh them all! 


‘ Oh what pangs must liavc rent that poor parent’s heart! 
—oil how thrilling the fato of that innocent ebild! lin.-igi- 
nation lingers to ask—Did It die of cold and wet, or terror ? 
or did it fall gently asleep, as most probably it was, in 
its fatJier's arms, wlicu the riido shock and rushing watt is 
awaked it but for onoo more ? There it was, however, after 
an interval of five or six days, uuit^iired by wild animals, 
as if it bad been watelied by the eyo of Omnipotence, until 
it should evoke from us the feeling due to so piteous a 
togedy.’ 

When mamma had ooncliidod, Oie attentive young 
auditors were too deeply affected to ask any questions 
or make any remarks. They were not, however, without 
tliat cbastiHcmcnt of the spirit which is derived foom 
such incidents. 




EMIGRATION. 

Tiir following view of^gmigmtion atatiatlos is given itt,s 
late number of tho ‘ Globe ’ newspaper, foom the aceonafo 
just laid liefore itaxliament by the Colonial and Land Bml- 
gration Commissioners:— 

‘ It appears tliat tlie totl^ number of persons who emi¬ 
grated foom the United Eingdom during tho jear 1847 WM 
2.'i8,l,70. The number is reraaritable, as it » about tiwieo 
08 great as that of any previous year. Of the twenty years 
immediatdy preccdingl)U7, the four which were marked 
by the largest emigrat^arcro iSSli, when the number was 
108,140; 1841, Il^OO; 1«4'J, 128 300; and 1848, 129,8.50. 
The season of 1^-2, liko that of 1846-7, was one of severe 
pressure upon the means of the labourer and tho small 
oapitalist, arising, in both instoneea, ficom want of employ¬ 
ment and bdgh imeet of food; and the spring of 1831 'coiue 
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at the cloBO of a ])CTiod of tl»co years, during which trade 
w.aojileo restricted, and the prices of food unusually high. 

The average annual number for tho ten yc.irs ending 
with 111:17 was about 63,000; and for the ten years ending 
with 1H47, about 104,000. Thus the cmigrnliori of l't(7 ex- 
ereded the decennial average in the jnroportion of fire to 
two; while tliat of 1832 exceeded it only os about live to 
tlirco. 

As to the direction of this stroam of emigration—dm-ing 
tho last twenty years, ahont half the riiiigriints of enrli 
year Itavc gone to the United States; and of late years, tho 
numher moving in that direetiou has increased. A large 
proportion also of those landed at the ports of the Urilish 
North American colonies, cs|iecially tlio mere labourers, 
find their way to the States within the first year or two. 
Deducting au average of seven or eight jicr cent, for all 
other iilaees, the rciiiiundcr go to our North American 
colonics. 

Ill the four years 18.3!}-II there was a considorahlo In- 
oreuso of tho einigraiioii to Australia and New Zcahind. 
Ill IfMI the iiuiniHT reached :!2,000; hut since that year, 
the .011111101 average has not exceeded 3000 or 4000. 

f)f tlie cuiigranls of 1HI7, .about thrcc-fiftlis (l.^.^OflO) 
sailed from Kiiglisli jiorts, and 95,700 from Irish, and f’fiOU 
from Scottish ports. Hut these numbers do not show the 
m- 0 [)ortimis prueceding from each division of tlic kingdom. 
In tho first place, we have to deduct the foreign emigrants, 
chiefly (rcnnan, who embarked from liOnclon. Ilieso were 
111,300 in number. They therefore reduce tlie total to 
about 248,000, and tho apparently English sccliori of it to 
about 143,000. Further, the niiinhcr embarked at livci^ 
pool was no less tlian 102,600; and of these there is re.a- 
8011 to believe that fonv-lifths (say c:0,000) were persons 
who liad oonio immediately or recently from Ireland. This 
further rc'Iuecs tho English contrihntion to the total, pro¬ 
perly so called, to about 6:1,000. And farlhcr, as of the whole 
8600 cmliarkcd in Scottish ports, no less than.iOOO were 
from Glasgow, which lias a ]in>piirtion of Irish-bom pn]iii- 
lation quite equal to tli.at of Liverpeol, anil efl'ers iiiinil.nr 
facilities for tho embarkation of Irisli emigrants, wo may 
porha]>s safely add 3000 more to the Irish section, deduct¬ 
ing from lliat give.n to Scotland. 

The British emigration of the year will then, in round 
numbers, stand thus:— 

l*'rom ■Bnplanct, - - M.neo 

l''rnm Seolland, • - .'•.lilHI 

Froiu Iroland, - - 


Tlie total number of cabin pasiengCTS was only (iltlO; of 
.these ,i77 wore foreigners. Thus Ibc projiortion due to the 
British emigration would be 62:!:i, or considerably less 
tliaii three per cent. But this proportiou was evidently 
very iincqiinlly divided. The f'.),700 emigrants who em- 
iiarked at Irish ports had among them only 811 cabin pas¬ 
sengers, nr less than one in the liimdred ; while the 8600 
cmliarkcd at Scottish riorts had 700, nr about eight in the 
hundred. Tho English aocoiint is disturbed by the large 
]ii(Oportion of Irish embarked at laverpool. But taking 
these, ns bcrorc, at 80,000, .and allowing them, out of tlie 
471-3 cabin p.assongers (not foreigners) going from England, 
tlie proportion of one per cent., as iudicated by tho rmigr.a- 
tion from Iiish ports, wo have iibeut 4000 eabin passeiigcrs 
to a total of 6.'),000 English emigrants, giving about six in 
tho IiuiidTcd. 

Whence wo may infer tluat the x>roTOrtion of eabin pas¬ 
sengers among the 70,000 English and Scottish emigrants 
was SIX or seven times as gre.at as among the 180,000 Irish. 

It may also bo worth while to observe the proportion of 
each age and sex. The accounts before us being framed 
under a law wliieh recognises only one distiiiotiou of ago— 
tlfal marked by the age of 14—the €ii ision cannot be other¬ 
wise than roughly made. Wo have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing tho various ages of those retimied as “ adults,” or how 
largo a proportion of them were more or less than 30 years 
beyond tho age of U, and so advancing towards an ago 
unfitting them for tho exertions of a new settlement. The 
cabin passengers are also exetnded from this part of the 
inquiry. Tho reiuainlit^ 251,460 (including about 981)0 
foreigners) were thus divided# 


equal to the number of females over that age; and if dis- 
Iributed in tho proportion -commonly assumed ns the 
average of three to each married couple, tho number of 
couples so pruvidcA would be only 24,890, Ic.aving about 
.51,700 of the females over 14 without children. Many, 
however, were no doubt unmarried, though above that age; 
and some, particularly among tho targe proportion of Irish 
peasantry, who do not willingly port nom their elderly 
relatives, must have been aged. Cvener-ally, the projiortiou 
of the sexes is as favourable os could he expected, and i.s 
perhaps as nearly equal as is desirable with reference to 
.the first arduous laixmrs of a new settlement. It is reraork- 
ahlo that the proportion of adult females is oonsidorably 
larger among the emigrants to Canada than among those 
to the United States. "Tliia is probably attrilmtablc to the 
wider and mure various field of exertion and enterprise 
offered hy tlic States to young unmarried men.' 

One or two features of the returns remain to he noticed. 
Tim Australian emigration seems to be famished aInio,st 
entirely by England; by far tho greater part of it from 
I’lynioutli, and nearly all tho rest ftom I/indon. Scotland 
sends nearly as many to the West Indies (168) as Ei>gland 
(195), notwithstanding the (liffercnoc of six to one in the 
)>o))ulation. Tlic Cape, like Australia, has scarcely any 
British emigrants, except from Plymouth and London. 
All who embarked from Irish ports w'cnt to North Americ.a, 
excepting two, who went to the West Indies; and the 
foreigners ^Glo embarked at Jjondon, like tho Irish, also all 
went to North America—8651 to tlic United States, and 
1667 to Canada. Ilcncc it would appear that tlio newer 
fields of eoionisation are chiefly oeeiipiod hy the English; 
that the Sootch liavo nearly an equal share with them in 
tho emigration to the W'est Indies and other jilaecs iii the I 
west, exclusive of North America; and that the latter I 
region absorbs all the emigration from Trckand—wliieh is 
quite in noeordance witli the relative distribution of rajiitiil, 
skill, and enterprise in tho tlirco divisions of the kiiig- 
doiii.’ 


Matos. 

Fsmatas, 


Above 14. 
100,119 
• 7ti,ess 


Under M, 
a»,m 
36 ,m 


Thus the whole number of chUdMm undw, 14 was nearly 


‘POOlt MARY-ANN.’ j 

I 

How well I con remrmber when 1 wns ft luippy ohiM, ] 

Tho sprtSlcd and fondly tendi^l onoi tho wayward and tho wild! j 
1 often loved to Rport alone, and roar a glpny homo, , 

And in tho garden'll Mlent ilepthH nt evciiing'tide to roam, i 

Wlicro hung Iftbnmiim'H golden bougliK amid the lilac tree?; ' 

A forest to my fancy they-^a storm each pasalug brci'Zt'. ^ 

• f 

Tt wna HO sweet to hasten bnch to warmth, and love, and liglit, 

'L'd hear the old famitior songn beside the warm hearth bright, 

Tlie truant clasped to tender heartJt, and fondly clinging there-”* 

A young bird in its parent ncRt, unknowing fear or can': 

And yet unbidden tears would come, with feelings vngiic and dim, 
When I knelt down each night to b»y tho evening prayer and 
hymn. 

T feared lent fiod should cell them hcmic, to Icavo tho little chlM, 
Who often vexed and grieved them so by nsiiighty ways and wild 5 
And then from out the snowy conch 1 stealthily would creep 
To win anolh^?r mother's smilo ere I might sink in sleep~ 

.^ae/Af'r blessing softly brcatlicd—all wayward deeds forgiven— 

And something sweetly whispered too about our going to heaven. 

Tlicysang awng in those past times—* Poor Maty-Ann' byname: 

* Be good,' they said, * or your tuid fate will one ^y be thc satne.* 
/fer loved ones died, and Mary-Ann would cry In anguish sore, 

* Oh! will they iu)t return ?—and shall t sec them here no more ?' <- 
Too Iseen inibh agony to bear, with wailings loud and dread, 

I clung within tlic elxeling anns, and hid my throbbing hc^ 

Prophetic visions, fancies dim, prophetic loves and fears— 

The trembling child—the weeping eltlld—anticipating years s 
That sheltering nest is scattered now, the lovo-blrds flown away, 
Yet distant notes can fancy tmeo at hush and closo of flay: 

Within each lonely wild wood glen, beneath the azure heaven, 

The dead—the lost—ore with mo etiU—the euj^e^t kneel 
foiglvcn. * 

’"o.'Ai'M-Vr. 
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THE TUHE BRIDGE. • 
Tqgbe are racn who are in raptures with the engineer¬ 
ing skill wfaicli reared the Pyramids, built Daalbcc, and 
adorned Petra, but tarn with a smile of pity to the 
‘ puny efforts,' as they call tlicni, of modern times. If 
tlie eye of suuh persons rests u]K)n this page, let them 
accompany us while we describe one of tlie most sur¬ 
prising and stuiKindoua efforts of modern engineering 
enterprise—the Tube Bridge—and they will become 
acquainted with a work whicli Egypt and the ancients 
migtit have been proud of, but could never have executed. 
Conway and the Menai Straits have already become 
celebrated by the elegant and romantically-placed sus¬ 
pension bridges which have long been their great attrac¬ 
tion to tourists. At the latter position, indeed, a work 
of almost unparalleled magnitude and formidable diffi¬ 
culty existed—a vast monument to tlic talent and 
perseverance of one of our greatest engineers—tlie 
Menai Bridge. And tlie Suspension Bridge at Conway, 
tliougli less in point of size, yet presents us with a work 
of constructive skill certainly not inferior to its more 
vast competitor, and deriving a peculiar,charm from its 
points of support being portions of the old and massive 
ruius of Conway Castle. Both these places are destined 
to receive a new attraction, apd to become the scenes 
of a fresh and more memorable triumph' of mind over 
matter, of human skill over natural obstacles. Although 
the preparations for tlie greatest of these undertakings 
—the Britannia Tubular Bridge—arc for advanced, and 
large portions of it arc already completed—there being 
no doubt that the whole structure will be at no distant 
period fixed, and in full work—yet os the Conway 
Tube is the only one which is perfected as yet, and 
upon which actual working has commenced, we shall 
confine our account to tliis alone. But it may be men¬ 
tioned that both of these tubular bridges—although the 
one at Conway is inferim* in proportions and in w'eiglpi 
to the Britannia—-are constructed on similar principles, 
and ore in other respects alike, both in their object and 
form, and .in the mechanical adjustment by means of 
which tliey are placed in situ. 

The idea of a tube bridge is one of those original 
coneepthms which are tlie birth, not of an individual’s 
life, but of an era. It is one of those truly imiqne and 
rare productions—a new and valuable fact. Mo one 
appears to have dreamed of such a thing before. In¬ 
genious people, who take an unkind pleasura in pulling 
down the nigh fame of others, have fonhd, as they 
imaghWi iheoriginida of suspension heidges in the rude 
coutrivancts of American Ifi^ns to cross a gully; but 
no ohe can point to a tube bridge as the inverrti^ of 
any or amhitry but our pwn. If, therefbee, » can 
be- tndlF^wa nbt.tihly htw a^d ^atem been 
discovereirimt also Sn^ it possessM snob advahtafesa 


ill an engineering point of view ns arc possessed by none 
otlier previously discovered, Mr Stephenson the engineer 
may bo fairly pointed to as one of tiiose illustrious men 
in whom a liappy union of originality of talent, with 
indomitable patience in working out its conceptions, 
has largely added to the resources of science, and, by 
necessary consequence, largely benefited the human 
race. All sorts of forcbiKlings, and these, as indeed is 
only too commonly the case, from men of pre-eminent 
practical skill and scientific attainments, foretold cer¬ 
tain failure to the daring enterprise which proposed to 
cast a huge tube over a strait, that men might travel in 
security tlireugii its interior. The proposition also to 
construct this great aerial tunnel of wronglit iron was 
entirely novel, and it n’mained for time, experience, 
and experiment, to show its applicability to the purpose 
in question. 

From what wc liavo been able to gather, it appears 
that Mr Robert Steplicnson at first conccircd the idea 
that a tube bridge of the circular form would be the 
strongest; but being unable, in consequence of nume¬ 
rous professional avocations, to uudertako personally 
to carry out the requisite experiments, he committed 
this important task to tlie able bands of Mr Fairbnirn 
of Manchester, under bis own immediate inspection, 

I Much credit is due to this distinguished mechanist for 
the experiments which he iustituted with a view to 
ascertaining the proper prindples on which to compose 
such a structure, particulaTly with respect to the two 
grand conditions of strength and lightness.* Having 
so far satisfied himself on these points, he constructed 
a model tube on a large scale, containing nearly all the 
features of the proposed bridge. The form of a eircnlar 
'tube was found defective in many respects, and tlip 
idea of constructing the bridge of that form was soon 
abandoned. Tubes were also constructed of eiliptieol 
and rectangular forms, with various results. Eventually 
a square tube was decided upon; and the investigations 
were now continued, to evolve tlie principles upon 
which this form might be rendered of sufilcient strength 
to resist vertical and lateral violence. At flnt,. Mr 
Fairbairn conceived that the strongest form would, bo 
one in which tlie top and bottom of the tube oonsisted 
of n series of piiics arranged in a hollow compartment), 
covered above and below by iron plates rivetted to¬ 
gether, and having a imrallel direction to the long axi| 
of the tube. By this means great rigidity would be com- 
muiucated to the top, to resist the immense compieie^.^ 
it would necessarily endure; and the bottom wotM te 
equally ibong, to resist the tension which it wntM IbO 
subject to; Aud this 4)rni would probabty been 


* Bams elaiau hsM beat mads At Me Fslihalm wim lesud to 
thstavsiitloaottlmTUiMBTldia Watetittobsotirdutriiierslr 
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adopted, but for several serious practical difficulties 
which presented themselves to ita construction, and to 
its repair, if accklentally damaged. 

The model tube, the form of which was to be 
adopted in the large scale, was dually formed of a 
square shape, with longitudinal cellular compartments, 
also square, at the top and bottom. The scale was 
exactly one-sixth of the bridge across one of the spans 
of the Monai Straits; it was also one-sixth of the depth, 
one-sixth of the width, and, as nciirly os possible, 
one-sixth of the thickness of tho iron plates. Thus 
it w'OB so feet lung, 4 feet 6 inches deep, 2 feet 8 inclics 
wide, and rested on two supports, the distance between 
which was 75 feet. The entire weight of this large 
model was between 4 and 5 tons. It was now sub¬ 
jected to the severe experiments which were to test its 
strength. Tho weight was attached to its centre, and 
increased ton by ton, the deflection being carefully 
noted, together with the entire wciglit of the load. 
After three experiments, in which various defects were 
discovered, the eondusion arrived at of the extreme 
point of resistance of the model tube placed it at 
about 56 tons; in other words, its breaking weight was 
.56-3 tons. This result proved highly satisfactory, and 
exhibits in a remarkable manner the extraordinary 
resistance offered by a tube of this construction to a 
load more than eleven times its own wciglit. Mr I’air- 
bttirn adds, that it is probably not overrating the resist¬ 
ing powers of this tube to state that hollow beams of 
wrought iron, constructed on the same principle, wdll lie 
found, wlictlier used for bridges or for buildings, about 
three times stronger than any other doseription of girders. 
The principles for the construction of the great bridge 
were tlius satisfactorily determined, and tlie accuracy 
of the engineer’s conjectures as to this method of bridge- 
buUding was fully cstablislied. 

In the early part of 1847, the Conway Tube Bridge 
was commenced. Tliose who arc familiar with tlie 
picturesque sceucry of the river Conway -^yill readily 
remember the romantic position of the Suspensiou 
Bridge. Tlie site for the new bridge is very near it, the 
one end abutting against the foot of tlie venerable ruin, 
whose time-defying towers rear themselves above it; 
the other resting on an artlfluial structure, of a castel¬ 
lated aspect, on the opposite side of the river, from 
whence the railway shoots into tho interior of the coun¬ 
try. Tho site of the bridge was not, however, con¬ 
venient for the purpose of constructing the tube; and 
advantage was consequently taken of a less precipitous 
part of the river’s bank, about a hundred yards or so 
llrom the permanent position of the bridge. There, 
upon a piece of level ground projecting some dis¬ 
tance into the river, workshops and a steam-engine 
were erected, and ah immense platform constructed 
on piles driven into the ground, and partly into the 
bed of the river, and forming a temporary pier. 
high water, the tide was nearly level witli the bottom 
of tlie tube. Aitogetlier, about twelve months were 
oocupied in the constraction of the tube. Wlicn com- 
pleti^ and resting on its massive platform, with the 
crowds of busy workmen, the clattering of hammers, 
the hum of the workshop, the fuming chimney, the 
vast pontoons, all contributed to make the scene one of 
the most interesting and anomalous that was ever wit¬ 
nessed; especially when the peculiarity of the situation 
is remembered—the calm river floatingldly by, and the 
old castle, the work of hands long since crumbled to 
dust, and of instruments long since eaten to rust, look¬ 
ing, as it were, in astonishment on the whole; while 
a crowd of Welib peasants iticessanBy gaped with 
amasement at the idea of putting a long iron diest 
aiUf their ancient river. 

.iSte tube was at length complete; mid now remained 
pPperoulean undertaking of dng^tfg it to its position, 


and lifting it up to its proper elevation. This was the 
most anxious and arduous task of ail. What if the 
cumbrous mechanism coutaiued some hidden defects? 
What if, when being lifted, something were to give way, 
and the vast structure come down, and crush itself uid 
everything before it into a heap of ruins ? Not only 
fame, but life and property, hung upon the skill of one or 
two men. On Monday, March 6,1848, tho great experi¬ 
ment was made. The tube had been mode to rest upon 
two temporary stone piers, by the removal of some of 
the piles supporting the platform on which it was built. 
Six immense pontoons, 100 feet long, and of proportion- 
able breadth and liciglit, were then hauled up to tlio 
platform, and floated, three at cadi end of the tube 
underneath it: tliey were properly lashed together, and 
secured, lligh tide served a little after eleven in tho 
forenoon; all tilings were therefore got ready to take 
fdl advantage of tliis circumstance. As Uie tide rose 
higher .and Iiighcr, the fevcrisli anxiety of the specta¬ 
tors and parties concerned rose in geometric progres¬ 
sion. Tliu great pontoons rose too, until they touched 
I the bottom of the tube, and began to bear up its tremen- 
I dous weight. The favourable moment having arrived, 
the pumps were set to work, and the pontoons emptied 
of a large volume of water purposely introduced into 
them. As this water was discharged, they rose higher 
and higher, until at length, to the vast relief of a crowd 
of spectators, the immense mass floated clear off the 
platform on whicli it had rested for a whole year. It 
was still some distance from its resting-place; but the 
sides being properly shoved up, the whole structure— 
with the ckief, the a-ssistant, and the resident engineers 
standing together, witli two or tliree other gentlemen, 
in a sort of triumphal position upon its summit—was 
set in motion by means of strong hawsers worked by 
capstans, and attached to different places. It was 
guided in its slow career by chains connected with 
buoys placed at intervals in its route. At length it 
was dragged to its proper position; and resting under 
the receding influence of the tide upon two stone beds 
prepared for its reception on each siiio, it now appeared 
as a great unwieldy tox ei-ossing the transparent waters 
of the river, and offering a barrier to navigation. All 
this momentous operation was the work of a few hours, 
and was conducted with tlie most complete success, its 
happy termination bcing*the signal for three uproarious 
cheers. In the natural enthusiasm of tho moment, we 
are told that one of the leading directors of the move¬ 
ments of tiiu fabric smashed bis speaking-trumpet^ and 
flung it as a useless instrument into the wondering 
Conway! 

Having accompanied tlie tube thus far on its pro¬ 
gress, we may now pause before proceeding to relate 
the method of its elevation, and detail a few necessary 
particulars as to its construction. The tube is formed of 
wrought-iron plates from 4 to 8 feet long, and 2 feet wide. 
The tliickneBS of those plates which enter into the for¬ 
mation of the sides is toward the extremities diminished 
tp five-eighths of an inch. These plates are rivetted 
firmly together to T- angle iron ribs on both sides of the 
joints. 'The beautiful regularity of the rivets gives the 
tube somewhat the character of a regular ornament 
We have been informed that this appearance is due to 
the ingenious manner in which the plates were punched. 
The number of holes necessary to be made iq so enor¬ 
mous a surface must of course be very great and it 
becamq therefore expedient to devise some means of 
punching them, which would at once insure regulurity 
of position and expedition in execution. Most of our 
readers ore probably familiar witli the ingenious 
Jacquard machine. Messrs Roberts adopt^ toe prin¬ 
ciple of this contrivance, and succeeded m per^tmg a 
most powerful punching-engine, which p^orued its 
work with incomparable accuracy and deBpatoh. By g: 
its means the enormous number of piates eoniaioeing 
this structure have been p^oratol v^to a reecision 
and speed thenndve^ an engtoearing snarvat Tlie 
ceiiiiig of toe tube ia cooapoMai w. eight eellular 
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tube*, each of which ia about 20 inches in width, 
and 21 high; these cell* arc likewise formed of 
wrought-iron platee, which are thme-qaarters of an 
inch thick in the middle, and hsdf an inch towards 
the ends of the tube. The joints of these plates are 
strengthened like the others. The floor of the tube con¬ 
tains six cellular tubes, about 27 inches in width, and 
21 high, formed as above, with the addition of a cover¬ 
ing plate of iron over every joint on the nnder-sidc of 
the tube. The aides are united to the ceiling and 
floor, by double angle irons within and without. The 
entire length of this great tunnel of iron is 412 feet: it 
is 14 feet in extreme width; it is also a little higher in 
the middle than at each end, being 22 feet 3 inches high 
at the ends, and 25 feet in the middle; this, however, 
inclines the diameter of the cells top and bottom. Kach 
end of the tube, where it rests upon the masonry, is 
strengthened by c.ist-irou frames to the extent of ah^t 
8 feet of the floor. The entire weight of this stupen¬ 
dous piece of iron-work is about 1300 tuns! Tlic sen- 
sitivoucss of such a mass of metal to alterations in 
atmospheric temperature must be very great, and unless 
especially provided against, would, slight as the t-.mse 
may appear, soon produce the most destructive cft'ucts 
upon the solidity of the whole structure, bunic who 
ruitd this account may not be able to form a proi>er esti¬ 
mate of the power exerted by metal expanding or con¬ 
tracting under changes of temperature; but in illustm- 
tion, it may be mentioned that hot-water pipes incau¬ 
tiously placed so as to abut against a wall at each end, 
have on more than one occasion almost pushed tlic wall 
down, so soon ns the circulation of hot water was estab¬ 
lished in them. The exitansions and contractions of so 
long and large a metallic mass must necessarily be very 
considerable, and they were provided for by a very in¬ 
genious and simple contrivance. Tlic cuds of the tube 
rest upon twenty-four p.air of iron rollers, connected 
together by a wrought-iron frame. The tube is also 
partly suspended to six cast-iron beams, undcnieutli 
the extremities of which are twelve gun-mctal balls six 
indies in diameter. These contrivances act like castors 
to the ponderous machine, and facilitate its contrsictions 
or expansions as they severally may occur. Wc have a 
fancy that Uiis great tube might be made to serve the 
purpose of a huge thermometer, attaching some simx>le 
leverage and dial-plates to its extremitiesand wc arc 
sure that important practical results might be attained 
by the adoption of our suggestiou as to tlie expansibility 
of large masses of iron exposed to the vicissitudes of our 
dimate—^results, the grand scale of which would render 
them available for all similar undertakings in future. 

The iron colossus ia in its place; but by what gigantic 
upheaving power is it to be lifted 20 or 24 feet high into 
tho air,-and held there until its permanent bed is all 
ready to receive it ? Tho mass to be lifted is upwards 
of 40U feet long, and weighs about 1300 tons 1 Can it 
be done ? is the very natnral question which presents 
itself to the mind. At each end of the tube is tlie 
iron answer—^in a couple of steam-engines and twg 
hydraulic rams. It appears that the task of elevating 
this vast fabric was intrusted by Mr Stephenson to the 
talent^ hydraulic engineers Messrs Easton and Amos. 
At eadt pier, resting upon massive bearing-girders of 
cast-iron, solidly imtedded in the masonry, was placed 
a larm .hydnuflie ram. This machine consisted of a 
cylinder 3 feet in diameter to the outside, with a cylin¬ 
drical cavity of about a foot and a half in diameter, so 
that the actual thickness of this powerful cylinder was 
nine inohtt of solid iron alt round! In it was the ‘ ram,’ 
a cylindrical mass of solid iron 16 inches or so in dia¬ 
meter, BO that it did not fit the cylinder quite accnrately, 
but left a vacuity for the passage of water to the twt- 
tom. Attadied -to the top^of this ram is a transverse 
Apiece'(tfinetal called a ‘ croM-head,* 2 square feet thick, 
with liwd' ^tiare aMrtures, through which the great 
ohaint iiiiHch are to lift the mass are passed and secured. 
The dulns chpiiited of flat bars of wrought-iron' abotit 
6 fdet lid l«h|tfa, li inch thick, and 7 inches wide: 


ram lifted two chains composed of nine links, contain- 
ing eight bars in the upper links, but four only in tho 
lower. The stroke of the ram was 6 feet—that Is, it 
lifted the tube 6 feet in its full range, Ih the redes* 
where tho fellow-tube is to ’ue placed, a steam-engine 
of peculiar construction was erected, to whose obedient 
toiling* the mighty work of raising the tube at each 
end was committed. These steani-eugincs were on tho 
high-pressure principle, tlie cylinder being placed hori¬ 
zontally, and the piston-rod running rom]ilclely throngh 
the cylinder at both ends, where it was connected with 
fly-wlieels and the plungers of the fercc-puhips. The 
length of tlie stroke was 16 inches. At the summit of 
the cylinder of the hydraulic press was a small tnbe, 
the internal cavity of wliich was only threc-eightlia of 
an inch diameter. Tliis tube was connected with the 
force-pumps. Kcganlcd in itself, tliis little tulie was 
the least imposing portion of the whole mechanism-, 
mid no one who looked at it by tho side of the vastly- 
proporlUitied instrument it was attached to, would 
li.avc believed th.at lliat- tiny cylinder was tlie channel 
of a force eiiiialling 70(i or auo tons I Could it he pos¬ 
sible tliat tills vast work was to be lifted by tlie direct 
instrumentality of two tutius with a bore the size of a 
quill barrel? fcSiicli are the wonderful results which tlic 
laws of Iiydrauiiu science have placed witliin our reach, 
liringing to our aid a power of such viust proporlious as 
it never entered Eastern imagination to endow a geni 
or an afrit willi. 

All tilings being now ready, the lift-diains flrnily 
secured to holli ends of tlic tube, the steam iip, and the 
workmen at their posts, the great operation commenced. 
The steam-engines acting simultaneously, and with 
equal velocity and ijowcr' at each pier, the mighty 
structure began to rise. This was indeed an anxious 
moment, as tlic whole iron strueture hung suspended 
by the to’draulic engines at coeli end. 'Tiio cnghies 
I worked with a will, as the saying is; and amid the 
buzz of voices, the rapid pufl'-pufl's of the escape-pipe, 
tlic mufllcd sound of clacking valves, and the liurryiiig 
to and fro of swarthy mcblianics, the Tulie Itiid^ rose 
majestically, but with groat slowness, into the air. At 
every rise df 6 feet the (iiigines were stoiiped, and the 
cliaiiis readjusted to the head of the ram, and tlie top 
links removed. Dy a succession of such rises, the 
tube Anally rcacho'd the desired elevation of about 24 
feet, and there dangled in tlic air, as though a mere 
plaything in the hands of the two hydraulic gi.nits. 
It was then allowed to take its permanent iiosition on 
the massive masonry prepared for it; the anxiety of its 
erection was at an end; and tlie Tube Ilridp lay across 
the river, a inunumciii of the combined skill of British 
engineers of tiic nineteenth century. 

Its sustaining power still remained to be tested. Car-^ 
riages, heavily laden to the amoiuit of many hnndrea 
tons, were idaced in its centre, and allowed to remain 
there for two or three days; but the deflection did not^ 
we believe, exceed an inch and a bulf, and disappeared 
on tlic removal of tho weight, thus demonstrating ita 
resistance and its elasticity. Since then, it has been 
constantly worked; mid the vast hollow, which a few 
mouths ago resounded with the deafening dattor of tho 
riveters' hammers, now roars with the ruiui of carriages, 
and re-echoes in a voice like thunder the hoarse and 
impetuous expirations of the flxring locomotive. The 
mathematicians still nurse their forebodings; but may* 
(iod forbid that a work of so much skill and inge¬ 
nuity, and the destruction of which would inevitably 
involve so fearful a loss of life, should become a mass 
of ruins! We do not share these fears; experimest 
has long since settled the question; and we believe that ; 
nothing but some' anomalous and unforeseen class of 
circamstances could inj^ the security of, ^ Tube 
Bridge. The Tulte Bridge is pre-eminenUy a work jM 
our own era: it is one of tliosc vast abd complicated 
efforts of skill which no previous period of the world^i 
history could command. Whethd!' we consider the mass 
of metal employed for these structures in the positions 
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nbore statcil, or the cost of the undertaking, or the diffi¬ 
culties of its construction, elevation, and location, or the 
novelty of the principle, we are presented with a tlieme 
of admiration and astonishment which posterity will not 
exhaust. 

THE DEATH OF MUKAT. 

Tnn sun was gilding with his last r.ays the calm sur¬ 
face of the Mediterranean on the evening of the 22d 
August 1815, as two i)er8ons emerged from a rocky 
path wliiclt leads down to a small bay about five miles 
from Toidon. One was apparently a provincial lawyer 
of some substance; but the rank of bis companion was 
less easy to discover. Though clothed in far more 
homely attiro than tlio other, his commanding figure, 
his noble and military carriage, belied the poverty of 
his linbilitueuts, wliile a brilliant smile playing around 
his lips seemed to mock tlie evident trepidation of his 
friend, l^ooking round to see that they were unob¬ 
served, the lawyer clambered up a sliglit eminenee, and 
discharged a pistol. In a few moments more a boat, 
hitherto concealed by a jutting rock, suddenly swept 
round, and entered the bay, which was, however, so 
shallow, that slie grounded some ten or twelve yards 
from the dry shingle. The instant she did so, three 
young men jumped out of her, and wading tliruugh 
the water, luistcned towards tl)o persons wc luive 
described. 

After brief salutations—supported by Donadieu, Lang¬ 
lade, and fibincard, three of the most promising young 
officers in the French navy, and followed by liis late 
host the lawyer to tlie liltlo bark that w as to convey 
him away—Murat, for the nuble-looking traveller was 
no less a personage, left tlie shores of his native king¬ 
dom never to return. 

Once on board, lio gave a letter to the wortliy lawyer 
to despatch to his wife, who had secured a retreat in 
Austria; then fixing his eyes on the receding laud, he 
continued in a standing {lositian to gaze on the lured 
shores of France till night shut out the view. 

’ Would to Heaven we had more wind!’ grumbled 
Langlade; * wc might then pass the liucuof cruisers 
before daylight.’ And he began in true sailor-likc stj le 
to w'hislle fur a breeze. 

‘ Wo shall have enough of it, and more than enough, 
before midnight,’ replied Douudieu. 

* Yon are riglit,’ said Uliincard, a more experienced 
sailor than cither of the other two. ‘ And if my advice 
were taken, his majesty would allow us to put buck, and 
remain in the bay till the tempest is over.’ 

For a time, however, the wind began obviously to 
fall olF, and the boat scarcely moved through tlie waters. 
Murat, who felt no dread at the idea of a tempest, had 
Scarcely moral courage enough to liear up against the 
horrors of a calm, and to hide his annoyance, ofibeted to 
sleep. Believing his slumbers to be real, liis companions 
entered into courersation on Uie impossibility of such a 
vessel outliving the storm which, to their experienced 
semes, was now obviously brewing. 

* Haul down! ’ cried Donadieu suddenly; and in the 
next instant the sail was lowered, together with the 
yard to which it was attached. 

‘ What are you doing 'r ’ cxelaimcd the deposed 
monarch, startnig up, and speaking in the voice of one 
liccustomed to implicit obedience. ‘ J)o you forget that 
1 am a king, and that I comniand you to proceed 

' Sire,’ re^d Donadieu'iu a firm, yet respectful 
manner, ‘ there is a Sovereign more powerful than your 
majesty, whose voice will soon be heard in the coming 
blast. Permit as, then, if yet within our power, to save 
your life.’ 

At tliia momeut a flash of lightning suddenly illu¬ 
mined the heavens, and a loucTclap of thunder seemed 
to shake the very fimiiuuenb A slight foam quickly 
' appeared on the sarfi^ef tile ocean, and the little bark 
trembled like a thiaf^p^ ^Ss. Murat at once saw the 
.coming danger. He in his glory. He threw 


off his hat, and abaking ha^ bis long black locks, 
smiled as he stood op, and seemed to court the approach¬ 
ing war of the elements. 

The storm rapidly burst out in all its fury. Ttio 
howling wind, the flashing lightning, the tliun^nlthat 
seemed to rend the douds immediately above'their 
heads, would have inspired terror in any breast less 
bravo than that of the exiled king. Donadieu for an 
instant put the helm up, and the boat, fieed ftom 
restraint, like a wild animal sliaking off its.^twn™^ 
flew madly before the blast. In less than ftA'.^nntes, 
however, the squall had passed away, and'wlull sne- 
ceeded. 

'Is it over?’ asked Murat, surprised at the abort 
duration of the tempest. 

' No, sire; this is but a skirmish with tlic. advanced 
guard: the main body will come up to iis presenUy.’ 

In the next instant the prediction of the well-prac¬ 
tised sailor was fulfilled. Before her head could be put 
to wind, tlie boat sliippcd a sea wbieh half filled her. 

‘ Bale away, bale away: now is the time when your 
majesty can assist us.’ 

Bloncard, Langlade, and Murat, instantly set about 
the task. A more miserable group than the four per¬ 
sons in the boat presented could not be imagined. Dur¬ 
ing three hours, they continued, with little advantage, 
their arduous labour and tliough the wind rather died 
away at daybreak, the sea continued rougli and boister¬ 
ous. Hunger also began to add its horrors to the scene. 
Tlie provisions were entirely spoilt by salt water; the 
wine alone rciuained intact. 'This they eagerly swal¬ 
lowed out of the bottle after one another. Langlade 
had fortunately some chocolate cakes in his pocket; 
Miirat divided these into equal shares, and insisted 
on liis companions taking their portions. They now 
steered fur Corsica, but with little hope of being able 
to reach it. 

Alarmed lest a sudden squall should dismast them, 
they only ventured to set the jib during the day; and 
i as night again set in, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
they found they had hnly got over about thirty mile.*.. 
Murat, now fai’-ly knocked up, tlirew himself on one of 
the benelies and fell fast asleep, while the three intrepid 
sailors kept alternate watch during his slumbers, un¬ 
willing to confess even to each oilier their conviction 
that the frail boat musttuundcr if no assistance arrived 
'within four-and-t-wenty hours. 

As day slowly broke, Donadieu perceived a vessel 
within a few miles, ami in his delight cried out wilh 
such energy, that tlie ex-king of Naples started up 
from his slumbers. The helm was instantly put down; 
every sail was set; and tlie boat quickly bore up fur 
the stranger, wlio evidently was a small merchant brig 
c» roule from Corsica to 'Tonlnn. Langlade, in the 
meantime, affixing the king’s doak to the end of a 
boat-hook, kept waving it, in order to attract the notice 
of the people on board the brig. In tliis he succeeded; 
and in less than half an hour the two vessels lay within 
fifty yards of each other. The captain appeared on the 
deck. Murat hailed him, and offered him a consider¬ 
able sura if he would receive himself and his three coin- 
p.-miuns ou board, and convey tliem to Carsina. The 
commander seemed to listen attentively iio.the pro¬ 
posal; then turning to one of lus o£pioers,'he 'gavn an 
order, wtiich Donadieu could not overhear,;, but pro¬ 
bably guessing liis intentions from his g^tures, he 
desired Langlade and Blancard to keep the boat off. 
'This they did; which, being perfectly incomprehen¬ 
sible to Murat, he petulantly exclaimed, ‘What-are 
you about? What are you doing? Don’t yob see 
they are coming up to us?’ >'1 

* Yes, 1 see it plainly enough,’ replied 
' Quick, quick, Langlade, IHanoard i Yes, ^'s'eqs^ng 
with a vengeance I That’s it; steady 
suddenly seized the tiUer nod put doienbboat 
spun round in a new direcfiiien. A 
off just as the brig, sudden^, iacki^ifr^ past her 
witiim a few yards of her stern. ,,, V • 
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'TraiCMt* furiomly called out the kiiifr. now per- 
ceivin; the iridced intention of the captain; * receive 
yonr rewardand would li.-ire fired at him, but the 
powder having become wet during the nightj the pistol 
refused to go off. 

'The rascal has taken us for pirates, and would have 
run us down,’said Donadfeu. 'Alas! what is to be done?’ 
The water now began to gain upon them very fast; 
the last exertion had still more opened the planks of 
the unfortunate bark; and during the next ten hours, 
the crew were forced to keep baling out with their hats. 

' Towards evening another sail wm descried. Every 
stitch of canvas was set, and the little boat made fur 
her. It now became a matter of time. The water was 
pouring in each moment with increased power. Whether 
they could reach the vessel before the frail bark foun¬ 
dered, became now an object of great doubt. Dunadieu 
rcTOgnised in the felucca they were approaching a i:*st- 
office packet plying between Toulon and Bastia. Lang¬ 
lade, being acquainted with the commander, instantly 
hailed him; and though the distance was far beyond 
the ordinary reach of the human voice, yet impelled by 
fear of instant death, his hail was so shrill, as to he 
clearly heard on 'board the packet. 'The water was 
now rising fast; the king was alreatly up to his knees; 
the boat began to roll about, unable to advance. She 
had become water-logged, when two or three strong 
cords were thrown from the vessel. One of these for¬ 
tunately fell in the little craft; the king caught hold 
of it, and wn.s dragged into the packet; lllancard and 
Langlade followed bis example: Donadien remained 
the last: as he snatched the rope thrown to liim, and 
rose up, the wretched boat gave one lurch, and disap¬ 
peared fur ever I Eive minutes later, and these four 
men must have foundered with her. 

Murat had scarcely reached the deck, when a man, 
suddenly bursting from his comimnions, came and 
threw himself at his feet. It was a Mameluke th.at he 
had brought with him from Egypt I’rcsently tlie 
Senator Casabiaiica, Captain (^etta, a nephew of the 
Prince Baciocchi, Hocrco, and others, crowded round 
liira, addressing him by the style of»‘ your Majesty.’ 
Murat thus found himself suddenly surrounded by a 
little court. Ilia sorrows, his exile, seemed to have 
been engulfed with the littl^t boat, and he now began 
to believe himself .again Joachim I., king'of Naples. 

Uncertain, however, of his reception in Corsica, 
Murat assumed the title of Count Caropo Hello, and 
under this name landed at Bastia on the 25lh of 
August The precaution, however, was useless. In 
less than three days every one was aware of his pre¬ 
sence i and so great was the enthusiasm, tb.at the ex- 
king left the town, fearful liis appc.araucc amongst tlicui 
might cause public commotion. 

Ilaving removed to Viscovato with his three friends 
and the Mameluke, he immediately sought out one of 
his old officers, General Eranceschetti, whose house be¬ 
came his residence. As soon as tlic king’s arrival was 
nnerally known, numbers both of officers and men, ^ho 
had already served under him, flocked to lus standard, i 
and in a few days Murat found himself at the head of nine I 
hundred men. The three sailors, Langlade, Biancard, 
and Donadien, now took leave of him, and returned to 
France, in'spite of his intreaties to the contrary. They 
had (flung to tlie unhappy exile—they refused to follow 
tlie steps of the exulting king. 

On the 28th, the expected answers to his despatches 
arrived. They were brought over by a Calabrese named 
Luigi, who stated himself to have been sent by the Arab 
Othdlo, who from illness was unable to return. These 
Istteiv, sent by tiie minister of police in Naples, strongly 
Oafrliea him to make a descent on Salerno, and urged 
instant adoption of tnis measure. Deceived by their 
ippeteat truth and candour, Murat set sail with three 
Easels for that port, where Ferdinand had already 
pMted ^ree thousand Austrian troops, os he feared to 
^rust tiie nhtive troops in an attack on a sovereign 
once so popular. 


Ofl’ the island of Capri a storm overtook them, which 
drove tliem as far as I’aola, a little bay about thirty 
miles from Cosenx.a. Here they rem.aincd at anchor tffl 
tile 6th of October, but on the 7tli, Murat received clear 
intimation that no reliance wag to be placed on his 
allies in the other vessels. 

General Franoeschetti took ndvaiif.age of this mo¬ 
mentary overshadowing of his bright visions to advise 
him to give up his perilous enterprise, and accept 
the asylum offered by the emperor of Austria, iii 
whose dominions liis wife had already found shelter. 
The cx-king listened with attention. At this moment 
the general perceived a sailor sleeping in a corner of 
the deck closo to them; and fearful they had been over¬ 
heard, they went up to him: it was Luigi. Croudu^ 
on a coil of rope, he seemed to slumhcr soundly. Tlie 
interrupted conversation went on, mid ended by IMurat 
consenting to the proposition of the general. It was 
agreed that they should pass through the Straits of 
Messin.a. double Cape Spartivento, and enter the Adria¬ 
tic. This settled, they separated for the night. 

On the following morning (the 8th October) the king 
desired the commander, Barbara, to steer for Messina. 
Barbara replied that he was ready to oliey his majesty, 
but that, being in want of provisions and water, it would 
be advisable to go and fetch them. The king acceded, but 
refused to give certain passports and safoguarils wliicli 
he had in his possession, and which Barbara demanded 
as an authority, and without which he positively re¬ 
fused to proceed. Aiiirat commanded him. He conti¬ 
nued obstinate; when the cx-king, imp.iticnt at his 
disobedience, and unaccustomed to be thwarted, threat¬ 
ened to strike him; but on a sudden altering his de¬ 
termination, he ordered his troops to get under arms, 
and desired the commander to lay to. 

Murat jumped into the boat, accompanied by twenty- 
eight individuals, amongst whom was Luigi, and rowed 
towards the shore. Arrived there. General Frances- 
ehetti was about to spring out of the boat, when Murat 
stopped him, crying, * I will bo tlie first to tread the 
soil of my liomuiionsand passing the general, he 
leaped on shore. 

He wa^dressed in the full uniform of a general ofiicer. 
lie wore white pantaloons and top-hoots; a belt, in 
which he had placed a pair of magnificent pistols; and 
a couked hat, richly embroidered, the cockade being 
affixed to it by a knot of nine splendid brilliants. In 
his right hand he bore his own ensign. The cluck of 
Fixzo struck ten as he disembarked. 

Murat proceeded straight to the town, which was 
only about a hundred yards off. Here ha found, it 
being Sunday, the whole population assembled in the 
market-place. No one recognised him. They stood 
in mute astonishment, gazing at the brilliant unifortus 
that approaclicd them. The ex-king, however, espied 
an old sergeant whom he remcmbcrcii as liaving served 
in his guard at Naples. He walked straight up to 
him, and placing his hand on his shoulder, demanded, 
‘Tavella, do you know me?’ Receiving no reply, he 
added,‘I am Joachim Murat! lam your king! Be 
yours the honour of first shouting Long live Joachim !’ 
Tlie king’s suite instantly took up the cry, and shouted 
it loudly forth. But the Calabrese, amongst whom 
there seemed r> growing feeling of discontent, remained 
perfectly mute. The king seeing this foretold an 
approaching conflict, and turning again to Tavella, 
said, ‘ Well, then, if you wont cry long life to me, at 
least find me a horse, and I will instantly make you a 
captain.* Tavella immediately turned away, lie en¬ 
tered his cottage, and did not appear again that day. 

Every moment fresh crowds of peasants poured in i 
but not a single demonstration of sympathy coulil 
Murat dieit from t%m. A bold push now eoiud done 
save him. ‘On, on to Monteloonit’ isried he; and 
plaoing himself at the head of his little bond, he rushed 
towards tlie road which leads to that town. The people 
drew aside, to allow him to pass. 

Scarcely, however, had he left the market-place, tiian 
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the mob began to recover from their stupor; and a 
young mail named George Pellegrino suddenly appeared 
armed with a musket, and began shouting, ‘ To arms, 
to arms I’ Tlie crowd echoed the cry; and in another 
moment every one sought his dwelling, and armed him¬ 
self aa best lie could. On the arrival of Captain Trcnta 
CapelU of the gendarmerie of Cosenaa, who happened 
to be in l’iz 2 o, and whom Pellegrino had gone in search 
of^ he found two hundred persons in the market square 
bearing difierent ^capuus, who, on Ids placing himself 
at their head, immediately gave chase to their cx- 
king. 

Murat, seeing them coming, ordered a halt, and pre¬ 
pared to meet them at a spot wlicre a bridge now exists 
bearing his name. Si’cing Trcnta Capelii advance 
towards him, he instantly cried, ‘ Will you exchange 
your captain’s epaulettes for those of a general oillecr ? 
If so, cjry T.ong live duaeliiiii! and follow me with your 
brave band to Monleleoni.’ 

‘ Sire,’ quickly ri'plied the other, ‘ we are the faithful 
subjects of King Perdinand. We conic to seize, not 
to accompany you. Surrender yourself, therefore, and 
prevent ati unncccasar}' clfusion of blond.’ 

A t this moment a pistol was disclmrged by the op¬ 
posite party, and seeing no hojic of conciliation, General 
PrariccschcTti ordered liis men to (Ire. In an instant 
tlio discharge was returned, and tlic combat began, not, 
however, with the slightest chance of success on the 
side of the exiled king, who conld only oiler about 
twontj'-dve men to ojipusc five hundred. Presently 
Several fell on both sides, iind (he peasants, headed by 
Trenta Oaiiclli, pressed on. To cut tlirniigli tins mass 
was imposaiblt', while in (he rear of tlie little body 
retreat was rendered utterly iinpracticnblc by a preci¬ 
pice of about thirty-five feet. Jiurat did not hesitate: 
ho threw hiiiisidf down this iicclivity, and fortunately 
falling on the s.ind beneath, arose unhurt, and jdunged 
into a little wixid wiiieh skirted the shore. General 
Praneeschetli and his aid-de-canip Campana were 
equally fortunate. 

The iustiuit the trio emerged from the cover of 
the trees, they were saluted by a volley from aiiore, 
but happily without cfluet. On reaching fne shore, 
they found that the boat which had hrouglit them to 
land had ugnin put to sea, and had rejoined (he three 
vessels, which, far from coming In his aid, liad sot every 
sail, and were nuiking off as rapidly as possible. 'Die 
Malh'sc llnrbara bad repaid the monaroli’s threat by 
now betraying him. lie carried oif witli him not only 
all the fortune of the exiled king, but in tlius abandon¬ 
ing him, crushed his last hope. 

A li.shermau’s bark was lying high and dry on the 
land: it liecame Murat’s only eliaiiee of rsciii>e. If 
thpy could only get it afloat, (licy might yet lie saved, 
for none dared to leap the i>reeii>ico in pursuit, and tlie 
tegular descent was some distance round. Tlie three 
fugitis'cs used their every exertion to push the Ixiat 
into the w ater. The agony of despair gave them in¬ 
creased strength, and they had nearly succeeded, when 
a sudden shout cuiused lliera to look round. 'J'lte popu¬ 
lace, headed by Trenta Capelli and Pellegrino, were 
within fifty imees of them. Exhausted by their cdorts, 
Campana^ and Pranoeschetti sank to the ground: a 
general dUeliarg- followed: a ball entered tbc heart 
of Campana. Pranccschcui, however, esca)>od, and 
seeing the boat fioating close to bim. instantly sprang 
into it, and pushed off. Murat would have followed 
him, but oao of his spurs oatciiing in tbc flsbing-net 
spread out on the beach, he fell, and ^fore he could 
rise, the people had seized him. q'hcy tore off his 
epaulettes, and dragged from him the flag he held, and 
would doubtlessly have murdered him oii the spot, had 
not Trenta Capelli and Pellegritv^ come to his rescue. 
iTbese, supporting hhn between tliem, defended him 
'from (lie attacks of the savage peasantry. 

'Ed now returned a prisoner over tin- same ground 
he to latdy had hoped to tread as a king, and was 
ttttOit ink) the common jail amongst assassins, thieves, i 


.and other malefactors, who, unaware of his rank, 
assailed him on his entrance with every sort of abuse. 

Half an hour after this, the commandant, Mattel, 
entered, and struck with the still dignified air of tlie 
captive, rendered him the same homage he would have 
offered to him had he still been on the throne of 
Naples. 

‘Commandant,’ said Murat, ‘look around you: is 
this R fitting prison fur a king?’ 

Extraordinary to relate, the moment he announced 
his rank, the daring captives, who hod insulted him 
immediately before, instantly ceased their rcvllings, 
and retiring in orderly silence to the other end of the 
prison, seemed to pay a just tribute of pity and respect 
to tbc misfortunes of their former sovereign. The 
commandant, after making some excuse, requested 
Murat to follow him to a more fitting place of confinc- 
meflt. The ex-king, previous to doing this, threw a 
handful of gold which he found in his pocket to the 
people, exclaiming, ‘ Hero, take this : never be it said 
that you have rc-ccived the visit of a monarch, though 
captive* and dethroned as he is, without obtaining 
Imycssc from him.’ 

‘ Long live Joachim!’ shouted they. 

Murat smiled bitterly. The same cries on the public 
P/aec, half an hour before, would have made him king 
of Naples. 

The ex-monarch now followed Mattel to the little 
room allotted to him as his future prison, where he 
bnsied himself in giving minute orders respecting dress 
and other unimportant ni.ittors. 

At iieaTly the same time General Nunziante arrived 
from Santo Tropea with . 10(10 men. Murat was de¬ 
lighted at again seeing an old brother ofiicer ; but he 
instantly perenived, from the cold manner of the other, 
tiiat he was before a judge, and that the general’s visit 
was not one of friendship, bnt to obtain information. 
Murat confined himself to saying that be was on his 
way from Corsica to 'Trie.stc, to accept tlio invitation of 
the emperor of Austria,, when he was driven into Pizzo 
by strc^s of weather, and compelled to land to procure 
w liter and prnvisi.ms. To all other questions he refused 
to give an answer, and closed the conversation by ask¬ 
ing the general if lie could lend him a suit of clotlies to 
appear in on qiiixtiiig the liiith. The general took the 
hint, and left him. In ten minutes afterwards Murat 
received a complete uniform, in which he dressed him¬ 
self, and ordering pen and paper, wrote an account of 
his capture and detention to the Austrian general in 
Naples, the British ambassador, and his wife. Tired by 
tile task, he approached the window, threw it open, and 
looked out it afibrded him a view of the spot where 
he had been captured. ’I'wo men were bn,>!ily engaged 
in digging a hHe in the sand. Ift'Cscntly they entered 
a eottiige liard by, and returned, licaring with them a 
dead body. The king in au insist (though the corpse 
was perfectly naked) recognised tlie hand^me features 
of tlie young aid-de-camp Campana. The scene, viewed 
frofn a prison window by the fast-closing sliades of 
evening, the thoughts of the captive as be saw one so 
young, who hud died to serve him, thus if^obly buried, 
the ceremony unhallowed by the rites m religion, for 
from his home and all dear to him, so much overcame 
the beholder, that he hurst into tears. In thia state 
General Nunziante found him. His look expressed his 
astonishment, when Murat hastily exclaimed ' Yes, 1 
am in tears: I am not ashamed of them. They are 
shed for one young, ardent, and generous, whose mother 
committed him to my care, and who now lies yonder 
buried like a dog.’ The general came to summon bis 
prisoner to dinner. Murat followed to another room 
where the meal had been prepared. He, however, could 
touch nothing: the scene he liad just witnessed had 
completely overcome the heart of him who bad viewed 
thousands perish around him, witiiout a sigh, cm the 
plains of Aboukir, Eyiau, and Moscow. 

I.eaving the meal untasted, Murat (ntarbod to fai^ 
room. A sort of fasdnation seemed to draw him to 
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the window, which overlooked tlio burial-place of bis 
youne; ftirad. Though for a while he had not moral 
courage to throw open tlie caaemont, yet at length, 
overcoming hit repugnance, he did lo. Two dogi were 
busily scraping up the sand from the grave where 
the body lay: they octu^ly reached it. The ex-king 
could bear no more; he threw himself on his bed in 
his clothes j but about daybreak again rose, and un¬ 
dressed himself, and returned to his couch, fearful 
lest his enemies might attribute his agitation to fear 
for his own fate. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the _13th of October 
Captain Stratti entered the king’s prison. He found 
him in his bed asleep, and desirous not to awake him, 
was quitting the room, when he upset a chair. The 
noise disturbed Murat, who started up, and demanded 
the captain’s business. Btratti was so overcome, how¬ 
ever, tliat he was unable to reply. Tlie ex-king there¬ 
fore proceeded—’ You have received orders from Naples: 
is it not BO?’ 

‘ Yes, sire,’ murmured Stratti. 

‘ What do they contain?’ 

‘ Orders for your majesty’s trial.’ 

‘ And who arc to be my judges, if you please? Where 
can they fli»d my equals to sit in judgment on me? If 
they look upon me as a king, 1 must be tried by my 
brother sovereigns ; if ns a marshal of France, my fate 
can only be decided on by ofiicers of tliat rank; if even 
as a mere general, none less than a general can sit on 
the bench of my judges.’ 

‘ As a' public enemy, »ire, you may ho tried by an 
ordinary court-martiaL All rebels, without respect to 
rank, may be brought before such a tribunal. The law 
was jframed by yourself.’ 

‘ Yes, against brigands; not, sir, against crowned 
heads. However, I am ready: they may assassinate 
me as soon as they like.’ 

' Would you nut wisli to hear the names of the 
members?’ 

‘ Yes, it is as well; it must Ije a curious list. Read 
on: I’m all attentiou.’ 

When he had done, tbo king, taming to Iiim with a 
bitter smile, merely observed, ‘ it is well: they seem to 
have taken every precaution.’ 

‘ How so, sire?’ , 

• Can’t you perceive that every member named, with 
the exception of Francesco Froio, owes his rank to me ? 
Naturally they will fear being accused of partiality if 
they decide in my favour.’ 

‘ Biro, why not appear personally before them, and 
plead your own cause ? ’ 

‘ Silence, sir—silence 1 Such a court, I still maintain, 
is incompetent;«! should consider myself degraded if 1 
pleaded before it. I am aware that I c'lnnot save my 
life: at least, tlien, allow me to save the dignity of my 
crown.' 

At this moment Francesco Froio entered, lie inter¬ 
rogated him. His first question was touching Itis name, 
his age, his country ? Murat suddenly starting Tip, 
cried with all the stern dignity he was capable of 
assuming, ' I am Joachim Napoleon, king of the Two 
SicUies; and I command ^u instantly to leave the 
room.' The abashed inquisitor immediately retired. 

Murat now rose, and putting on his pantaloons, sat 
down and wrote a most affectionate letter to his wife; 
left his children his dying blessing; and catting off a 
lock of his hair, enclosed it in his letter. 

Nunziante now entered. • Swear to me, general, os a 
husband and a father,’ cried Murat, as he folded up tlie 
opisUe, * that you will faithfully forward this letter.’ 

‘ By my honour!’ said the general, deeply overcome. 

* Come, general, bear m’ resumed Murat in a lively 
tone; * we are saidien, £d used to death. I ask but 
One favour: allow me to give tlie word of command to 
the exocation party.’ The general instantly assented. 
Froio now taturned, bearing with him the sentence of 
fhenourk ’ Read it,’ said Murat coldly, well divining 
what it wati ‘ I am ready to listen to It' Froio con¬ 


sented. The ex-king had correctly foreseen his Ihte. 
With the exception of a single voice, the conrt had 
nnanimously adjudged him worlliy of death. 

When it was concluded, he turned to Nunviantc— 

‘ Generid, believe me, 1 clearly distinguish between the 
author of my fate and the mure instruments. 1 could 
never have believed Ferdinand cap.able of allowing me 
to be shot like a dog. But ciiungli of this. At what 
hour is my execution to take place?’ 

‘ Fix it yourself, sire,’ replied tlie general. 

Murat pulled out his watch; but, by accident, the 
back presented itself instead of tiic foce. On it was 
painted a superb miniature of the ex-queen. 

‘ Ah, look here!’ said Murat, addressing 'Nuuxiante ; 

‘ look at this picture of my wife. You knew lier; is it 
not like ? ’ He kissed it, and replaced the watch iu his 
fob. 

‘At what hour?’ demanded Froio. 

‘ Ah, by tlie by, 1 had forgotten,’ said Murat, dicer- 
fully smiling. ‘ 1 iiad forgotten why 1 liad pulled out 
liiy watch ; but tlie likeness of Caroline chased away 
all other ideas,’ and he looked at it. ‘ It is now past 
tliroe o’elot'k: will four suit you ? 1 only ask fifty 
minutes. Have you any nlijectioii ? ’ 

Froio bowed, and left the room. Nunziante was fol¬ 
lowing him- 

‘ Stay, my friend; shall I not see you again ?’ 

‘My orders are, that I sliould be present at your 
execution, sire; but 1 feel I liave not courage to obey 
them.’ 

I ‘ Well, then, do not distress your feelings: do not be 
present. Btill, 1 should like to embrace you once more 
before 1 die.’ 

‘ I will meet you on the road.’ 

‘ Thank you. Now leave mo to my meditations.’ 

After.seeing tlio priests, to whom lie gave a written 
certificate that he died in tlie Oiristiaii faitli. Murat 
threw himself on liis bed. and for about a quarter of 
ail liuur remained meditating, douhtlcB.sly reviewing 
his past life from the moment wlieii ho quitted the 
alehouse in which he was born, to the period when 
ho entered a iialace as its sovereign. Suddenly start¬ 
ing up, lib seemed lo shake off his gloomy thoughts, 
and approaeliing a mirror, begau to arrange his liair. 
Wedded to death from ills infancy, lie seemed anxious 
to duck Iiimsclf in tlie most becoming manner now that 
he was about to meet it. 

Four o’clock struck. Murat himself opened the door. 
General Nunziante was waiting outside. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the cx-kitig; ‘ you have kept your 
word. God bless you; good-by. You need follow mo 
no further.’ 

i The general threw himself sobbing into ids arms. 

‘ Come, come, do not tlius give way to your feelings. 
Take cxaiiiplu from me; 1 am perfectly calm.’ 

This coolness on the part of tlie victim so overcame 
Nunziante, that, starting from his embrace, tlie general 
rushed from the liousc. Hying along the shore like a 
madman. 

The king now proceeded to the courtyard, where 
every preparation for his execution hod been made, jj 
Nine men and a uorporal were ranged close to the door 
of the council cliambcr. In frbtat of them was a wall 
twelve feet higli. Three yards from this wall tihero was 
a single raised step. Murat instantly perceived its pur¬ 
pose, and placed himself on it, thus towering about ohe 
foot above the soldiers who were to shoot liim. Onee 
there, he took out ids handkerciuof, kissed the picture 
of ills wife, and fixing his eyes steadily on the party, 
desired them to load. When he gave the order to fir^ 
five only of the nine obeyed. Murat remained un¬ 
touched. The seddiers had purposely fired over hia head. 

It was at tills moment that the lion coungo cf the 
hero showed itself—that intrepid raolneis for whidi he 
had ever been tuned. Not a single feature was dis¬ 
turbed. He stood perfectly ateadjr.. and unmoved, os 
with a smile of melancholy gratitude he addressed 
them. 
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■Thanks, my friends—a thoiiwnd thanks•, but as, 
sooner or later, you will be compelled to aim directly at 
me, do not prolong my agony. All I ask of you is, to fire ' 
straight at my heart, and avoid, if possible, wounding 
me in the face. Come, let ns begin againand once 
more ho went through every word of command. At 
the word ■ fire,’ he fell pierced by eiglit balls, wiUiout a 
struggle, without a sigh, without letting the watch fall 
that he held in his left hand. 

The soldiers' took up the corpse, and laid it on the 
same bed in which he hud lain down in health and 
strength some ten minutes before. A captain’s guard 
was placed on the door. 

Tliat night a stranger presented himself, and de¬ 
manded admittance to the mom. The sentinel refused. 
He desired to speak with the commandant. To him 
ho showed an order for his free entry. The com¬ 
mandant, as he read it, shuddered with disgust, and ex¬ 
pressed great surprise. Tlic perusal, iiowever, over, he 
condurted the man to the door of the death-cliamber. 

‘Allow Signor Tmigi to pasis,’ said he to the sentinel. 
The soldier xirescnted arms to the conimaudaiit. Luigi 
entered. 

'Ten minutes afterwards, Luigi came out, carrying 
some olijeet in a pocket-handkercliief stained witli 
blood. iVhal it was the sentinel could not distinguish. 

An hour afterwards, the undertaker entered, bearing 
the coffin intended for tlio king’s remains. No sooner 
had the man, however, crossed the threshold, than in 
an accent of indescribable horror he called out to the 
soldier, who rushed in to learn tlic cause of his terror. 
The man, unable to speak, pointed to a headless corpse. 

On the ficatli of Ferdinand, in a private eloset in liis 
bedroom this head was discovered, preserved in spirits 
of wine. The reason was thus e.vplained by General 
T- 

■ As kfurat was put to deatli in an obscure corner of 
Calabria, Ferdinand continually feared some impostor 
would spring up, and assuming bis name and appear¬ 
ance, raise the standard of rebellion. Tlie real head 
was therefore always preserved to confront and con¬ 
found aiiy false pretender to the throne, by proving the 
deatli of Joachim Murat.’ « 

Fight days after the execution at Pizzo, chcIi man 
coneerned in it received ins rewjurd. 'J’renta Gnpelii 
was made colonel. General Huiiziante was created a 
margnis, and Luigi died of poison I 


BLOCKADE OF AFRICA. 

Ip any one will take llie trouble of turning up the 
map of Africa, and cast his eye .along the outline from 
the Pillars of Hercules in tlie Mcditerraiioan to tlie 
Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb in the lied Sea, he will trace 
one of the most vast and varied seaboards in the 
world, broken by rivers and headlands, and indented 
with innumerable bays and creeks. At some fourteen 
or fifteen degrees distance to the north of this great 
continent, he will observe n couple of little islands, 
looking like fragments of one of tlie African promon¬ 
tories broken off and thrown into tlie sen. These are 
the British islands, whose ships, sailing to and from all 
parts of tile eartii, cover the neighbouring clianiiel. 

Now if, for any jiiirpose, these little islands wanted 
to blockade the African continent, tlie attempt would 
be considered ridiculous with such slender means as 
they possess—powerful as tliuir fleets comparatively 
are, aud enjoying, as the islands do, both in reputation 
and reality, the distinction of being the first naval state 
in tlie world. But what sliould we say if tliis attempt 
were renliy made, and continued gravely year after 
year, at a great expense to the country—not with the 
naval force of Great Britain, but with an inconsiderable 
fraction of it ? Whdt shnnld we ‘any if this plan were 
persevered in, after its inefficiency (which no sane 
paeon should liave doubted from the outset) had been 
praeticidly demonstrated over and over again? 

. .;^niia it the precise position of l^glaud and Africa: 


but the queation, unfortunately, is mystified by consi¬ 
derations of noting generosity and humeiultiy *, and the 
very attempt, unavailing at it is, to prevent the exporta¬ 
tion of slaves from the benight^ continent, is regarded 
os meritorious. If this were all, it would be merely a 
matter for financial consideration. If the nation could 
afford the amusement of playing at the blockade of a 
continent with a few ships, and eliose to enjoy it, well 
and good. But unluckily, the interference of Great 
Britain, in tlie way she chooses to conduct it, is not 
merely useless: it aggravates the horrors H is intended 
to prevent 'The obstacles she interposes, being found 
in practice surmountable, merely enhance the prieo of 
slaves in the foreign markets, and the penalty she 
I annexes to tlie traffic in human life dyes the ocean with 
human blood. Un a recent occasion, as we find by a 
journal before us, tlie crew of a slaver, hard pushed, 
made their esc.ape, leaving their captives, to the nninher 
of 420, fastened down under hatches with spike nails, 

I to be drowned or smothered in the deserted vessel as 
chance might decree. ‘ Never,’ says tlie relator, ‘ was 
there a more dreadful attempt at cool, deliberate, and 
wholesale murder; and yet there is no moans of punish¬ 
ing the perpetrators; no judge nor magistrate residing 
at Mozambique, and the judge at Quillimane being a 
coloured man, ffirmerly a gentleman’s servant^ and one 
of the greatest slave-dealers in the place.’ * 

This autlior’s experience lies in the channel between 
Madagascar and tlie African main ; and the picture ha 
gives of the traffic there is as hopeless os it is revolting. 
The governor of tlic J’ortuguese settlement of Quilli- 
maue is sent out to make liis fortune in any wny'he 
thinks proper, liis sovereign giving liim the nominal 
salary of a tiinnsand dollars. In general, ho connives, 
ns a matter of course, at the only iluurishiug trade of 
tile settlement; but between whiles makes no scruple 
of betraying his friends to the British. ■ Fven this little 
inconsistcucc, however, does not appear to affeet rauelt 
the estimation in wliich ho is lield; for the interference 
of our preventive force has turned the traffic in slaves 
into a grand game of bkanco and skill, in which the 
players only blpme their own iinprudcnce or mis¬ 
fortune. Tlie slave-dealers and tlic preventive officers 
are on very good terms as individuals. Fach looks to 
Ilia husiuesa, and both look to the governor, who looks 
to Ilia own interest Thus tlie affair goes on. Soine- 
titiics vessels are seized ; sometimes they get clear off: 
it matters not wliieli to tlie trade, for tliere aro always 
plenty of ships at hand, and plenty of slaves waiting in 
i chains fur an opportunity of shipment. 

The only ray of hope we c.au discover in the volume 
is contained in tlic following paragraph ;—' A company 
; has been formed at Lisbon to carry on Jhe trade on the 
I east coast of Africa, and they have already a capital 
of one million ; but as yet, they have not licen able to 
I acquire the requisite privileges from Uieir gnverimicot. 
They want to have llic power of buying sixty vessels, 
and not to be restricted to I’ortnguese bottoms, aud to 
be able to nominate and pay their own governors. This 
indeed would be a blow to the slave-trade, os it wohtd 
open new sources of commerce, and produce new inte¬ 
rests ; and the poor wretches who are now driven from 
the interior like herds of cattle, would be employed 
carrying gum-copol, ivory, gold dust, and various otber 
articles with wliidi Africa abounds. During the floods 
occasioned by the rainy season, coals might got from 
'fete in any quantity; and the mighty po*-er ^ steam 
be employed in sowing the seeds of civilisation, which 
can never be dono whilst the merchants, agenin, end 
their governors find it, or think it, their interest to 
keep the blacks in such a degraded and ignoraat state, 
that they look upon slavery as a blessing, and vdun- 
tarily sell themselves and foMilics fqr three pieces of 
cloth.* The French, besides, have entered into an 
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arrangement with tiie imaum of Maicat, by wbicb 
tliey are authorised to hire his subjects for a term of 
years as labourers in Bourbon; so that the degraded 
negroes may eventually return to their own country 
with money and a trade. The capabilities of the natives 
may be seen from the following account of their in¬ 
dustry * Some of the men are very intelligent, and 
work in .gold, silver, and iron, with tools and apparatus 
of the moat primitive description. The bellows are 
made of decr-skins, with two pieces of bamboo at the 
mouth, whidt is opened and closed with the finger and 
thumb as it is moved up or pressed down, one being in 
each hand, and the nozles being introdhoed into a piece 
of brickwork on the ground, eomrannienting by two 
holes with a charcoal fire. The blacksmith sits on his 
haunches, and for an anvil generally has a pig of balUst. 
Witli these rough implements they make even pintles 
and gudgeons for large vessels, hin^s for doors, slnve 
shackles, and chains. The workers in gold use n blow¬ 
pipe, and draw the wire through a bit of lead bored 
with holes, gradually diminishing in size; and 1 have 
seen some very liandsome ornaments made by them.’ 
These clever and industrious people arc all in the con¬ 
dition of slavery; mid their wives and daughters may 
be seen on occasions strung together with heavy chains, 
supported by an iron ring round the tliroat, and digging 
the ground with hoes. Bat b.'ul as slavery is, freedom, 
it seems, in tliis unhappy country is still worse. 
'About Quiilimane and Luabo, and indeed in all the 
Tortuguosc possessions on the coast, arc numbers of 
Coloiios, or free blacks, who hire themselves out ns 
woodcutters, macliila-bearfra, or labourers; and such 
is the degraded state of society, that these men arc 
taunted by the slaves as having no white man to look 
after them, and see them righted when oppressed. 
Tliey are kept in subjection by a very severe and sepa¬ 
rate code of laws; and if they break or injure anything 
which they cannot pay for, they become slaves. After 
the death of Moraes, Azredo’s father-in-law, wlio was 
a very severe iiinster, no less than eighty slaves, who 
had deserted, and escaped into flie interior, returned to 
the estate, and resumed their work, pKforring slavery 
to the iron rule of the chiefs of tlicir own colour: others 
come frequently to sell themselves, and to buy them is 
tiie greatest boon a good inastgr cun bestow; and their 
price is from three to five pieces of clonty or dungaree.’ 

The volume is varied with an account of a visit to a 
I’ortuguese gentleman named klorgndo, wliosc estate, 
situat^ a little way in the interior, is its large as all 
rortugiil! Ills great compluiiit was, that the natives 
came up the river into his property, and carried off iiis 
blacks—an aggression which it was but little in his 
power to prevent, inasmuch as it would take thirty 
days to visit all the stations on his estate, travelling at 
the rate of nine miles a-day. llis dependants amounted 
to 30,000; and the estate produced yearly 280 arobas 
of ivory; toother nith such quantities of iron, copper, 
and the precious metals, as he had tlie means to collect. 
Coal likewise is abundant and good, and would Be 
available for steatfi navigation during the Hoods, when 
tile princi]^ river is navigalde for a distance of 260 
leagues. What might not be done with a country like 
this! The residence of Senior Morgado is tlius de¬ 
scribed. ‘About four P.M. we came in sight of the 
establishment, situated in the midst of a great number 
of immense ant-hills, from twenty to thirty feet high, 
and fifty to sixty in circumference at the Imttoni, with 
trees growing out of the sides and top. Tlie sceuo was 
a most novel one; and when about a quarter of a mile 
off, We all got into our machilas, and were met by two 
drums and a fife, the performers on wliich marched 
before .us with the greatest gravity, playing a row-de- 
dow up to the gates of a large white building, where 
the Portngueie flag was flying. Wo now entered a 
vast sqnate, in the midst of which was a large neat 
pigepn-bouse, and we were all struck with the good 
order an4 negtdarity of the whole place. On the 1^ 
wdi a ni^lowng dwelling-house; on the right a large 


storehouse, the walls of which wore loopholcd, and 
about two feet tliick. Opposite the gate was a com¬ 
fortable buildiiig for the working slaves; and here and 
there. In good order, were several pieoes of cannon, 
which had formerly belonged to the American corvette 
Concorde. Morgado told us that he intended to wall 
and loophole the place all round, us a protection against 
independent tribes of blacks and wild beasts. At sun¬ 
set the drums beat, tlie people arc mustered, and the 
colours hauled down, and the gates are (dosed. Tlie 
married blacks live in huts outside, which are bnrri- 
eadoed all round with stakes and branches, ti protect 
them from lions, wliich are very numerous, ami con¬ 
stantly prowling about, walking off now and tlien with 
a stray woman or child.’ 

After a sumptuous dinner, the guests would have gone 
out to take a walk, but were warned to keep within 
the candle-light, lest some prow-ling lion might make n 
diiuicr of them. The only occupation described here 
by our author—who appears to have seen surprisingly 
little for a man with two eyes in his head—is tliat of 
brickiimking: an essential business in a country where 
there is not a single stone, even of the smallest size, to 
be found. 

Such works as this cannot fail, we tliink, to suggest 
the idea, that if England would spend, in developing the 
commercial resources of Africa, tlie money she tlirows 
away in a vain attempt to put down the slave-trade, 
her liberality would be much more conducive to tlie 
interests of humanity and civilisation. Hut unluckily 
this would have no present show; there would be nu- 
tliiiig ill it to arouse the attention and flatter the self¬ 
esteem of the people. Yet nature is slow and griulual 
in her processes; and history exhibits no instances of 
great changes being efl'ceted without a long course of 
indirect preparation. Would it not be wise to attempt 
to govern even our generous impulses by such analogies, 
and instead of wasting our resources in battling agraiiist 
the abuses of a bad system, to wage a slower and less 
brilliant, but surer war against the system itself? 


NOTliS TOWARDS A IIISTOIIY OE THE 
BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

IIavino presented an abrvyc of Mr Francis's history of 
the Bank of England, it has occurred to ns that a few 
notes regarding tlie history of the Bank of Scotland 
might very properJy follow. In banking, Scotland 
enjoys some reputation, bec.-iuse it is a business which 
she has conducted with remarkable prudence and suc¬ 
cess. It may therefore gratify more tliaii a local curio¬ 
sity to learn the particulars of tlie early career of the 
first national establishment of this kind. We can pre¬ 
tend to few extraordinary means of gratifying such a 
curiosity; hut we chance to possess a rare pamphlet, 
in wliieli the affairs of the Bank of Scotland for the 
first thirty years arc traced, and from this we may cull 
some passages likely to be rend willi interest. 

The pamphlet (our copy wants the title) appears to 
have been published in 1727, wiUi the immediate view 
of supporting the establishment against a rival then 
set up under tlie appellation of the lioyal Bank of Got¬ 
land. It is probably partial in its views, and upon this 
we have no cheek; hut perhaps the fact is not of much 
importance. According to our anonymous author, tlie 
Bank ‘ lias obtaiued a very universal and good reputa¬ 
tion among all ranks, though the nation in general mtnas 
little about it, except tlie bare name, and that tlio Com¬ 
pany lends money, and has public notes running, whidi 
arc paid on demand.’ 'This is a modest enough state¬ 
ment, which we can to some extent avouch, for we 
lately had in our possession an original letter written 
by James Drammon4of Blair Drummond, May 26, 
1720, to Mr David Drummond, treasuiier of the Bonk, 
in which tlie foUowing passage occurs I’oi heartily 
glad the Bank holds out so well. Tfa^s great pains 
taken in the countrey to raise evill reports upon it. I 
had occasion to find so in a pretty numerous company 
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tho other day; yet I did not find any mlUng lo part with 
your noltea at ilte lead diumwil.' Al to the compara¬ 
tively little notoriety of the establUhment^ ire can fully 
believe tlie remark. It oeema to have been long before 
tlic fuU uiei of a bank were recognised in S^tlnnd. 
Ab an iUustration: in November 1707, John Strochan 
of Graigerook wm robbed of one thousand pounds 
sterling in coin, wltioh he kept in a chest in his study, 
within his lodging in Edinburgh. Tliis seems to show 
that fur some years after tlie Bank was established, 
gentlemen continued to keep large sums of money in 
their own houses, instead of banking it. 

The Bank of tlcolland is usually said to have been 
established by William I’aterson, the Scotchman who 
projected tho Bank of England. But whatever may 
have been Paterson’s secret concern in the matter, our 
author takes no notice of it, but distinctly says that 
‘ the Bank was first projected at Ijondon by an English 
gentleman, John Holland, with whom,’ lie adds. * eleven 
otlier Scots gentlemen, sonic residing at Eilinburgk, 
and some at London, did join.’ They procured in .liily 
1695 an act of the Scotuli parliament organising the 
Bank. The stock, now L,1,000,000 sterling (generally 
behring a premium of about sixty-three ptsr cent.), was 
origindly L.100,0(M)-, which, however, was described with 
the grandeur of the Scotch denomination as L. 1,200,000. 
Tlie L.S00,n00 Scots set aside for parties residing iii 
Scotland was subscribed for in the course of the months 
of November and December, ‘ the lilarguis of Tweed- 
dale, his Majesty’s High Commissioner to that parlia¬ 
ment, and Lord Chancellor at the time, and iiis son my 
loird Yestor, being the first subscribers.’ Tlie remain¬ 
ing third of the stock was subscribed in London in one 
day, a great part being taken by Scotchmen residing 
there. The first arrangement of officials gave the half 
of the direction and the appointment of governor to 
the English adventurers; but in a few years, wlien the 
number of English shareholders sank below tliirteen, 
this was necessarily changed; and from that time the 
Bank was wholly in the management of natives. 

The history of Scotland having been up to this time 
a tissue of warlike incident and religious contention, it 
is interesting now to trace the first dawnings of tlie 
commercial spirit, and to observe the smalliicss of tlie 
transactions which our people could tlicn compass. 
Only oue-tcntli of the stock being paid in, it is actually 
a fact that tlie first bink in Scotlaud commenced busi¬ 
ness with no more than 1 j. 1U,UU0! After twenty-six 
years, we find that only anutUer tenth of the stuck 
had been paid, making the active capital hut L.‘20,000. 
The Bank set up in no imposing edifice, such as liiosc { 
which now adorn the streets of modern Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but in aflat, or floor of d hunso, in the 
Barliament Square, from which, unluckily, they were 
burnt out in 1700, but witliout any loss besides the 
furniture. The directc''8 met some trouble soon after 
starting from an attempt at rivalry by tho African 
Company, during which it was found necessary to 
call up the second L. 10,000 from the shareholders; 
but this was soon overpast, and the extra capital 
relumed as superfituma. The Bank issued L.lOO, lj.50, 
L.20, L.IO, and L.S notes, which got into such good 
circulation, that the directors were cucournged to lend 
money freely on various kinds of security, heritable 
and movable. They also commenced an exchange trade. 
To support tills, and favour the circulation of their 
uotes, they opened brandies at Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Montrose, and Dundee; hut this turned out iU, ‘the 
expense far exceeding the advantage and convenicncy 
arising therefrom! for though the Company would 
willingly have been at some moderate charge to keep 
them up, if they could thereby liavc effectuated an 
Ofiswotable drculaldoa of bank-Uutes about theso places 
fiir accommodating the lieges in their aflairs, yet tiiey 
fimnd that those offices did contribute lo neither of 
those ends; for the money that was once lodged at any 
of those places, by the cashiers issuiug hills payable at 
Ediabuigb, could not be redrawn thence by bills from 


Edinburgh: so the directors were obliged to give up 
those offices (after having been at consyerable char^ 
in the experiment), and to briny their tnoHey to Edin¬ 
burgh by horse-carriage.' We find it stated by Dr 
Cleland that this attempt was made in Glasgow in 
169S, ond abandoned in tho ensning year. He says it 
was renewed in 1731, but again given up in 1733, for 
the same reason of want of business. It was not till 
1749 that banking fairly took root in the commercial 
emporium of the west.* 

One-pound notes, an article which has since been 
remarkably naturalised in Scotland, were first issued 
by the Bank of Stotland in January 1699, The anony¬ 
mous historian of the Bank says, they * arc found to be 
very convenient, not only in the country, but also iu 
the city of Edinburgh, though there is scarce any liopes 
that they can obtain a currency, to any considerable 
value, in our public markets and Mrs, as some have 
thought, for nothing answers there among the common 
people but silver money, even gold being little known 
among them.’ This passage will amuse those who 
reflect on the now inveterate attachment of Scotland to 
one-pound notes; a cause in which Sir Walter Scott 
had almost made her draw tlie claymore in 1826, and 
which would even now be a stumblingblock in any 
general measure for making our currency more metallic. 
The allusion to tlie prevalence of silver money in the 
seventeenth century shows the sense of the general 
term for money still used in Scotland— siller. 

Ill 1704, there was a scarcity of cash all over the 
kingdom, and a rumour arose tlint the privy-council 
designed by proeiamation ' to raise the value of the 
several current species.’ This caused a run of twenty 
days’ continuance on the Bank, which at length, being 
exhausted of cash, was obliged to stop payment. At 
the request of the dii-ectors, the privy-council inquired 
into the state of its affairs, which being found satisfac¬ 
tory, a memorial was published, by wliicli public edn- 
fiilcnco was restored. Tiie Bank made ail. easy by 
announcing its desigUr to allow interest on its notes 
until they should be called in for payment. It was at 
this crisis that*the second L.10,0(H) was permanently 
raised from tho shareholders. In the midst of the 
trouble, a teller named I’lingle was detected us having 
embezzled L.42i>, 10a; no small loss, considering the 
diminutive ca[)ital of the Company, and that its afiairs 
were then in llic liands of creditors.t 

When it became necessary at the Union to draw in 
the Scottish coin, and replace it with British, tho Bank 
of Scotland undertook the business, and aecomplishcd it | 
without fee or reward. The directors expected some ! 
favour in consequence from the government; but owing 
to tho confasions following ou the death of Queen Anne, 
no actual recognition, of tiieir service liad been rendered 
by the government up to the time when our autliur 
wrote. It is curious, in our cool and regular times, to 
look back ou tlic somewhat romantic troubles to which 
bgnkiug was exposed in the days of a disputed succcs- 
sioti. ‘The Pretender’ appeared with a fleet the 
mouth of the Firth of For^ in March 1708, when the 
Bank of Scotland had a large sum lying in ingots iu the 
bUnt at Edinburgh, besides a considerable sum in its 
own office, being coin brought in to be recoined; ‘ all 
of which could not well have been carried off 6r con¬ 
cealed.’ But fortunately the dreaded expedition did 
not land. A similar danger arose at' the hrei^ing out 
of the rebellion of 1715. A run then taking place, and 
the directors having paid out all the specie of tlieir own 
which they hod in hand, it w'as found necessary, on the 
19th Beptember. to stop payment, and order tlie notes 
to bear interest from that date. About L..'i0,000 of 
public money, which they had in charge, was at the 
same time deposited for safety in the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh. At the condusioD of the insurreetion next 
spring, these notes were called in, and huslum reoom- 

* Kew BtatbUoal Aocount of Sootlaad, vt, BM. • 

t Maolaurln's Crlminsl Csass, p. 90. 
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menced with its usual regularity. It would appear 
that these teniperary suspensions were justly estimated 
by the public, and that the credit of the Bank was in 
DO degree seriously injured by them. 

In fact the Bank of Scotland was now in something 
like the repute of a well-dowered lass—apt to be a little 
troubled by the impetuosity of her wooers. A company 
of adrenturers had advanced L.260,000 in the way of a 
stock, to be employed for the benefit of Scotland, _ as an 
equivalent for the share she took at the Union in the 
taxes occasioned by the nations! debt of England. 
These gentlemen, not content with the four per cent, 
which iSiey were allowed on tlieir debentures, wished to 
draw banking profits from their stock; and for this pur¬ 
pose they proposed a union with the Bank of Scotland, 
on a footing which would have been something like the 
result of the intrusion of a cuckoo into a sparrow’s nest. 
The Bank, like a modest, judicious young lady, gaTO n 
civil refusal to the over-ardent addresses of the ‘ equi¬ 
valent i’ at which the suitor became very sulky. No 
sooner was tliis negotiation at an end, than a similar 
one came upon tiic tapis. A mutual-assurance society 
against losses by fire had been formed in Pidinburgh 
under tlie name of the Eriendly Society, and as it met 
with good encouragement, it was immediately rivalled 
by a company professing the same objects, but contem¬ 
plating n profit to themselves from the business. This 
latter body, styling themselves tlie Edinburgh Society, 
did not meet with success, and they therefore turned 
their thongiits to banking. They soon let it be under¬ 
stood that they must either be received into the B.uik 
of Scotland, or they would do what was in their power 
to ruin it. Being disregarded, they collected notes of 
tlic Bank to the amount of L.8400, and taking an oppor- 
I tunity when the Soutli Sea Scheme had drawn niucli 
specie awsy from Scotland, brought those all at once 
forward for payment. One cannot but smile at the ex¬ 
pectations founded on u sum which must now represent 
I so trifling a part of the daily business of the establish¬ 
ment. Tlic plan failed, and fhe{c was no run in coqse- 
qucncc. Tho disappointed Society was so mean, after 
I all, as to oiler a union of stocks, witich was civilly de¬ 
clined. A few months afterwards it perished ignomi- 
niously, amidst tlic many other bubbles of the South 
Sea period. . 

Soon after, a similar proposid came from tlie Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, and was dealt with in 
like manner. The damours of these various courtships 
1 are, however, proof that many men felt themselves and 
Oicir capital to bo unjustly excluded from a share of the 
hanking husiiicss of Scotland. It was not to be expected 
that tlie whole of that buBiness could be lung conducted 
upon twenty or tliirty thousand pounds, with the pos¬ 
sessors of other tliousands standing round, all anxious 
to 1)0 at work in tlie same field. Accordingly, in 1727, 
a determined efibrt was made by tlie shareholders of 
the ‘equivalent* to obtain tho necessary sanction of the 
government for setting up a rival bank. Our pamphle¬ 
teer gives full details the struggle thereanent, and 
a fierce one it seems to have been. One insinuation 
made use of against the Bank of Scotland was, that its 
management was ill afTected to the government; to 
which our author gives a decided contradiction. We 
know not how far the contradiction was valid; but we 
have seen some evidences of Mr David Drummond, 
who was treasurer (that is, manager) for many years, 
having been what was commonly called a Jacobite. 
In Balthayock House, in Perthshire, there are preserved 
many curious papers of ftiis gentleman, including a 
series of ftiendly letters to him from the exiled Ban of 
Perth, the most hateil of the ex-ministers of the Stuarts 
in Scotland. There is also a subscription list fur a fund 
to provide sustenanoe ana legal bouiisel to the many 
Scottish gentlemen confined at Carlisle for their share 
in the insurrection of 1715. If we are to regard this, as 
Seems not unreasonable, in the character of a muster- 
r^l of those who were ftriendly to the cause of the 
Stuarts, it may well surprise us, from the number uid 


character of the subacribers, tlicre being in it ttre names 
of nineteen Scottish nobles (Errol, Haddington, Rose- 
berry, Morton, Hopetonn, Dundonald, Moray, Rutber- 
glen, Oassillis, Elibank, Colville, Blantyre, Coupar, 
Traquair, March, Gallov. ay, Kiunoul, Deskford, and 
EgUntoune), tho CommisBiotiers of Excise, tho Mer¬ 
chant Company and three of the incorporated trades of 
Edinburgh, the magistrates of Haddington, the Society 
of Periwigmakei'S in Edinburgh, &r. Above all, the 
subscription was under the cliargc of Mr DrumUiond, 
treasurer of the Bank of Scotland 1 Whatever truth 
tliere might be in the charge of Jacohitism, as against 
the management of the Bank generally, certain it is 
that the gentlemen of the * equivalent’ gained their 
point, and were enabled in the same year to set a-guing 
with their capital the ‘ Royal Bank of Scotland,’ which 
has ever since iiiaintaiiied an honourable rivalry with 
its great original. 

Since then, in the course of time, several other char¬ 
tered b.anks have been started in Scotland, besides 
many private joint-stock concerns, most of which liave 
hmi successful in their career. Amongst tlicm all, tlie 
primitive concern of —long .‘iffectioiiately distin¬ 

guished as the Ani.n Ba.nk —still rears its venerable 
iicad in the Old Town of Ediiiburgh, with a capital 
enlarged to a millioi), utid thirty-one branches scat¬ 
tered throughout tlic provinces. Time may give a sen¬ 
timental interest even to a hank. One cannot think 
quite unmovedly of such an institution going on from 
tho days when the soul of Scot].ind was still thriiiiug 
with the Solemn League and Oovenant, all throngli the 
times of 4ie romantic expeditions of the Iliglilanders 
for the House of Stuart, and down tlirough the more 
w'underfiil events which marked the conclusion of tlie 
last and beginning of the present century, with a credit 
which has not onco been interrupted for 133 years, 
and a regularity of routine whicli nothing, during that 
time has broken, but the necessity of sending the cash 
fur a short time to the castle in 174.5, to be out of Uic 
w'ay of J’rince (iliarlie. Such things are not oifiy 
curious historically; they raise our ideas of huiiiaii 
probity, and seem te show that the affairs of mortals 
are not wliolly of the inconstant and fitful character 
wliich commonplace remark assigns to them. 

T HE N U T ir A T C n. 

‘ Tins the Hiuhmoiid river ’.’ 1 exclaimed; ‘ Oh, im- 
possible 1’ It was narrow, deep, and clear, winding 
amid rieh pasture-land, and with superb banks of wood 
iicginning to rise on one bide ; while here and there the 
chalky cliffs, in fantastic and jagged forms, broke tlimngh 
the dense screon of the rieh green amphitheatre. Tiieu 
came a cottage by the side of the lock, tastefully onig- 
mented, and with a profusion of roses twining around 
the pillars of the ojicn veranda; while the flowers on 
the garden bunks hung over, kissing the limpid waters. 
This was succeeded by a weir, and a picturesque mill, 
or a fishing summcr-liouso perched on the opposite ele¬ 
vation. Then suddenly the road branched oil^ and we 
lost sight of this sweet scene, and in a few minutes more 
we were driving through tlie straggling village of C— — . 
Here we saw thatched cottages with gable-ends, and 
vines trained up the firotits, half hiding the latticed 
windows; and our conveyance at length stopped at a 
very old and dilapidated-looking house of entertain¬ 
ment, certainly not itiachiDg to the dignity of an inp: 
this was certainly ‘the Nuthatch.’ There could he 
no mistake, for the announcement was writUm up 
in plain terras. On alighting, we were ushered into 
a large uncarpeted room, hung round with picture! so 
faded and mouldy, that it was impossible at. a first 
glance to discover tlia subjects they were intended to 
•wnresent. The walls of this apartment were discoloured 
irB|||-idamP! and though the oak tehte and quaintly- 
oM^H^pUrchairs were scrupulously clean, aa well as 
yet altogether it presented on un- 
[ lnmji1ll)|||‘]|#iif The sleeping s^tesenta wore the 
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same general appearance—the hnge open chimneys, 
bare beards, and antique iumiture: yet clean and coin- 
fortablo beds, vith drapery of Snowy wliitencss, deter¬ 
mined us on staying for that night at least. Tlie 
hostess, n mild, respectahlc-looking matron, in a widow’s 
dress, did nut appear solicitous for our stay; hut she 
spoke kindly on seeing our pale and exiiuusted looks, 
and assured us of well-aired beds. See. 

After doing ample justice to sweet and wholesome 
country fare, wo got up with renovated strengtli, and 
strolled forth to look around uf!. Tlie_ twilight was 
fast fading, but the round yellow moon just began to 
show itself above the tree-tops. We sought the bridge 
whicii had lately been thrown across the river from the 
village, doing away with the ancient ferry-boat, now 
only used to carry the barge horses over to another 
point, which diverged from the same spot. The mag- 
nifleent banks of wood arose ojtposite to wiiere we 
stood; several ‘ hack w.-ifcrs’ here met the main stream, 
forming a miniature lake, on whose deep transparent 
bosom slumbered a fairylike island; while tlic sooUiing 
murmurs of an adjacent waterfall alone disturbed tiic 
repose of the scene. We turned to tlie other side of tlie 
bridge: the boat-liousc lay half-liidden in deep shadows, 
with the array of boats moored around; tlie ivied spire 
of the old gray cliurcli stood out in bold relief against 
the clear sky; and tlio churcliyard, with its grassy 
hillocks, slniicd to tlie water’s eilge. Then came ricli 
pasture-ficlUs, fenced in by gently-rising hills; and the 
river stretched away for miles in nearly a straiglit line, 
looking like a silver thread, and lust beliiiid projecting 
dusky headlands. , 

Jt seemed impossible that we had left Loudon only 
a few hours ago, and that this was the same identical 
river running on towards London Bridge, IV^ooiwieh, 
and so on to Gravesend—that emporium of dirt, mud, 
and shrimps! 

A charming surprise awaited our return to the 
Nuthatch : in the parlour a blazing wood fire shed its 
clieerful influence around ; a square of bright carpeting 
occupied a portion of the floor; while close by tlie 
hearth-side stood a capacious sofa, covered with clean 
dimity, and clfectually secured from dratfghts by a 
folding screen. To complete the pleasant metamor- 
phosis, a pretty tea equipage was in readiness, with 
heautiful bouquets of freshly-gathered garden flowers 
by its side. Nor must I omit to mention the many 
exqiusitely-stufl'ud British birds whieh now filled every 
available siielf and side-table, 'riie latter we found 
were the property of tiic only son of our iiostcss, who 
was a clever ornitliologist, and Iiad prudueed from 
his s.inctum tlicsc specimens of skill (killed and stufled 
by himself) to ornament tlie room. The sleeping npart- 
ipont, by a little kind management, was rendered equally 
comfurtabic; and tliere 1 found a noble fire in the liuge 
grate, and sucii a toilet-tabic and looking-glass! 

But I will not betray the domestic secrets of tiic old 
Nuthatch. Many of the articles, my hostess informed 
me, had once graced Windsor Castle. Tlieir high 
antiquity was indubitable, particularly as regarded the 
pictures and the sofa: one of the former being an ad¬ 
mirable fuU-lengtli of King Charles II.; and the latter, 
beneath its dimity covering, displaying the rarest green 
aatin brocade—faded and tarnisht^, it is true—but tiic 
carved work, of peculiar delicacy and extraordinary 
devices, was in excellent preservation. Doubtless many 
a lovely form had rested on this sofa in days of yore— 
Nell Gwynn perhaps, or why not royalty itself? 

Suffice it to any here that we sojourned for three 
weeks at Uie Nuthatch; and that for some years after¬ 
wards wo regularly pedd it an annual visit—n corre¬ 
spondence bciiig kept up between iny companion and 
the ornithologist respecting diyers weighty sporting 
matters, not forgetting mutual kind wishes, remem- 
Il^noes, and ‘ respectiml duties,’ between the wortliy 
: hostess and myself. 

A bost was hired by the week, which we uamdiy 
took possession of directly after breskf^^tsorrying 


with us books, sketching materials, and proper flailing 
apparatus: hut fur the first week we did litfle in that 
way. It was dclightM enough to let the bMt drift 
idly along, to hear the water gently rippling on her 
bows, and dreamingly to gaze on the home-views of 
English pastoral loveliness. 

Sometimes we rested beneath the shade of spreading 
trees, plucking from the hanks handfuls of wild flowers; 
and then, as it drew towards evening, the note of the 
tender cushat-duve sounded mournfliUy over the waters, 

and reminded us tliat it was time to row back to C-, 

‘ our village,’ from whence we could faintly hear, os we 
approached, the chimes of the clock in the ivied tower, 
warning the rovers that it was ‘ too late for dinner I’ 

At length one morning tlie ornitliologist descanted 
on tlie wonderful feats which were in the course of 
daily iierformance by some of tiic anglers in the ncigh- 
bohrhood, and wliose punts we had seen in requisition 
for some days past, moored across tlie stream it; all the 
favourite ‘ pitclies’ of the vicinity ; this being t.'io local 
term fur those spots most favourable for ' bottom fishing,’ 
and to whieli the fish arc attracted by constant baiting. 
I confess that fishing from a punt seemed to me an 
inglorious kind of amusement, after witnessing, as I 
hud done, tlic elegant .icconiplislimcnt of throwing a 
fly carried to perfection ; and tlicn to angle for siiiiplu 
little gudgeon, after capturing tiic lovely speckled trout, 
was such a falling oU| that I felt careless about en¬ 
gaging ill it. 

However, a punt was cng.igcd, willi Elder the fisher¬ 
man to accuinpany us. 'rile day proved most propitious 
fur our sport: tlie air was soft and balmy, with a gentle 
breeze just curling the surface of the water now and 
then— 

‘ l.ittle brcrzcB iliwk and sliivor 
'i'lirougU tbo waTO that runs for ever 

a sky not cloudless, but with sunshine nut too often or 
too lung obscured. 

Lights and shadows fell in quick succession as we 
pupted down the rivcr^lirnngh the lock, and fell across 
the stream opposite to ‘ the Springs.’ Tlie river here 
narrows and detpens for a lung stretch ; and the woods, 
rising on a liigh and almost preeipituus bank directly 
from the water, cast their sliadows entirely athwart 
the Eire.mi; while on tlgi opposite side silver birches 
and drooping willows fringe emerald lawns nearly on a 
level with it. Adjoining ‘ the Springs,’ a small trencli 
garden occupies a flat piece of ground between the 
woods and tlic river; a tasteful Hsliing-housc stands in 
tlic midst, and tiie variegated iiucs of clamps of brilliant 
flowers contrast cnchantingly witli the dark background; 
whieii from miniature rocks, amid wliich a tiny basin 
is hidden a few yards from the margin of the Tlmmes, 
numberless rills of limpid water, designated as ‘the 
Springs,’ gush gently down their flowery cliannels, and 
mingle witli the current flowing ever onwards towards 
the ocean. I landed as a trespasser to view the fairy- 
like basin: it was so perfectly transparent and stfll, 
tffiit 1 knelt down to convince myself there really was 
water by dipping my hand in. Only once before had 
I seen water so marvellously clear, or felt it so palnihlly 
cold, and that was in an old ardlied well called ' St 
Kenwyn’s Well,’ with a curious legend attached to it* 
in tlie far west of England. Here we moored the punt 
close to the bank, and partook of the viuids we hod 
provided, dipping our glasses into the lovely fountains, 
and quaffing draughts of nectar. 

Previous to this, J alone had captured five dozdn 
finny victims, much to the delight of old Elder, who 
prognosticated that I should prove a famous sporting 
character; but my fame once achieved, I left the re¬ 
maining feats of uie day to be performed by my com¬ 
panions, feeling no desire to'pursue the sport, for it was 
absolute enjoyment to rest lazily in my easy-obair in 
that steady boat, and with a book (unread perhaps) to 
indulge in the dreamy reveries of past, present, and 
future all tinged and coloured with fho hues of 
atmosphere around. 
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‘ Here,* said old Elder, ‘ ia this here “ stretch ” the : 
most wonderAil barbel have lived for years. My father 
and ^andfather knowed them well; bat tliey are such 
canniOR fellows, nobody can deceive them: there tliey 
be a-lc^Opping at bottom, and hai'dly moving as the 
punt shoves by ’em.’ 

But it rectuired a more experienced eye than mine to 
discern these monsters of the deep, of whoso nge, in¬ 
stinct, and strength, wonderfal tales wore related by 
the fisherman. Near this spot grew the cinnamon 
flag, and within many miles only two roots of it were 
to be found. Elder presented me with a small piece, 
wbich lie broke off in passing; and when bruised, it 
gave forth an odoriferous spicy scent: it is broader .md 
thicker than the common river flag, and Elder assured 
me that it is an infallible specific for all kinds of rheu¬ 
matic complaints, lie knew the secret of its prepara¬ 
tion, and ilia own faith in its efficacy was invulncraklc, 
liaving repeatedly tested its powers. 

Wc returned to the Nuthatch laden with spoil: tlic 
fish were carefuUy packed in nettles, and sunt ofi' ex¬ 
press to London ; tliose of my especial catching being 
placed alone, and marked as such. Partial friends 
afterwards assured me they were charmed fisli, and far 
more delicious than white bait in the lieiglit of tlic 
season. 1 could only tell them tiicy c.nuc from an en¬ 
chanted spot, and that enhanced their flavour! 

I was sometimes attended by a niece of our hostess, 
a young woman of about eiglitccn years of age; the 
touching, thoughtful melancholy of whose countenance 
greatly interested and excited my curiosity as to its 
cause. 

I soon perceived that there existed between Mr 
Thomas and Cousin Kate a kindness somewhat more 
than mere cousinly friendship; but although nothing 
could be farther removed than caprice or flirtation on 
Kate’s part, even of the most demure and Qiiakcr-likc 
kind, yet there was something quite mysterious and 
inexplicable in the little sixinea 1 once or twice wit¬ 
nessed unseen; for when Tlioiii.ss approached Kate, 
and oiTered her any pleasant afiectiouate attentions— 
practical cousinly gallantries of course—she repulsed 
him in so decided, yet in so sad and 'touching a way, 
that I became much interested in this rural courtsliip. 
Yet Kate lauded her good cousin to the skies when 
speaking of him to me; for I must confess to Itave intro- 
dneed the subject, and witli womanly tact ‘ drawn out’ 
Kate, as the saying runs, and learned her secret too, 
which was no less than that she loved Thomas quite as 
well as Thomas loved her, but that she dared not think 
of marrying. Alas! ‘ the course of true love never did 
run smooth;’ but tltis case seemed incumprehensiblc. 
Tltoraas was an only child; the inheritance of the 
Nuthatcli was n goodly one; and our hostess was 
anxious to lose tltc title of ‘ aunt’ in that of ‘ mother ;’ 
and, unlike most mothers-iii-law, to act a real motlier’s 
tender part towards the fair orphan girl. 

By degrees I found that Kate’s mind w.os of a stamp 
very far superior to her station; tliat she had rca<l a 
good deal, and thought more; and though this craving 
after knowledge had not tended to produce a healthful 
tone of mind, so far as I could judge, yet the morbid 
and despondent feelings wMch so evidently mastered 
her sweetest and purest afibetions must have resulted 
from some cause in wliich imagination had no share. 

It ao happened that on a bushed and balmy sum¬ 
mer evening (my companion being absent on a sport¬ 
ing expedition) I much desired to explore a lonely 
wooded walk along the river banks, where I had not 
yet been; hut afraid to venture forth alone in the 
deepening twilight, I requested Kate to accompany me. 
which she did with, alacrity. But when the poor girl 
observed the way to whiah my footsteps were tending, 
she hung back, and faintly said, ‘ Oh, not that way, 
ma’sm—‘ony way but that. I have never passed 
,tha <pot since—and at this hour too!’ So saying, she 
. tmirst. ihto tears: we turned the contrary way; and 

then listened to the Mowing recital, intermingled, 


indeed, with many sobs and tears, broken and dis¬ 
jointed, but still in substance the same. Tliree years 
had elapsed since a young widowed lady came ,to re¬ 
side in the village of C-, unknown to any of 

inhabitants, and bringing with hrt a little girl of six 
years of age. Tlie stranger bad evidently known far 
‘ better days’—those touching words, how much they 
express! Slie occupied two rooms in the fisherman’s 
pretty cottage, and apparently supported herself and 
her child by teaching the small farmers' daughters and 
others in the vicinity, who could not benefit by more 
regular schooling. 

She was a mild, pious, though broken-down creature, 
blany storms, it might plmnly be seen, liad beat over 
her; but all tlic neighbours soon learned to lespcet and 
esteem the Widow Milner, wliile her little girl was tlm 
‘pride of the village,’ and ‘beautiful as Bessy Milner’ 
leeanic a byword. And in truth never did widowed 
niotlier'a heart rest on a fairer rose-bud than this win¬ 
ning and gentle little Bessy—so good, docile, and afibc- 
tiunatc. The Widow Milner soon received Kate as one 
of her most iiroinising pupils, and a friendsliip sprung 
up between them, notwithstanding the diirurcncein their 
ages; Bessy, too, loved Kate—the kind, blooming Kate 
—far belter than any of her own childisii companions: 
and together they rambled in tlic woods by the river 
side, culling wild llowera and dainty mosses. Kate was 
so studious, steady, and careful a girl, tiiat Mrs Milner 
never scrupled to intrust the sole earthly treasure she 
possessed to licr care; only cautioning tliem not to 
approach too near the treacherous stream in quest 
of lilies or forget - me - not: and Bessy promised to 
obey Kate, and only gazed with longing eyes on the 
watery treasures, unless indued they aceidciitally met Mr 
Tliomos, when he would reach forth a lielpiiig liand, 
and ])luck the coveted beauties from their pellucid beds. 
There was a shady nook funned by a deeply-indented 
miniature bay, wliere the water was very deep, still, 
and transparent; where wan lilies floated and rushes 
waved beneath the unseen current’s undulations, sur¬ 
rounded liure and there by patches of fl.-ig, while dense 
beds of forget-me-not, and many other wild flowers, 
covered tim overiiangiiig banks. To tliis spot Kate 
would often bring licr books. It was only half a mile 
from the village, aud Bessy usually accompanied her ; 
diving into the surrounding woods and dells, the fairy 
queen of that .sylvan scene, and returning home laden 
with woodland trophies. If she ventured too nciur the 
water side, it was ever, * Come away, Bessy—come 
away ; remember what your mother said!’ and though i 
Bessy loved to look on the sparkling stream, she would 
skip away from it nevertheless. 

Late one sumnicr afternoon they sought this fa¬ 
vourite nook as usual; evening drew on unawares, for 
Kate had liad a volume of poetry lent to her, with 
whieli siic was entirely engrossed, and by degrees saw 
and iiotieed nutliing around her. The dangerous and 
fascinating spell entltralled her, when she was startled 
from lier dream by hearing a faint cry, wliich sounded 
not for off. She called op Bes.<>y; but Bessy came not: 
she ran into tbc woods and called again; but no answer 
came—all w'as still: she rushed, not knowing what she 
did, along the river banks, still calling on Bessy; but 
the waters were sleeping, and there was not a rip^e to 
disturb ttie gossamer leaves: in a terror and agony 
wbich no words cau ever approach, Kate flew back to 
the village, inwardly hoping that the truant might have 
left her, childlike, and found the way to her mother. 
No one had seen her: she was not tliere. Poor Kate t 
poor motlter I 

Many of the inhabitants speedily returned witli her 
to the qukt hay, scoured the woods, calling on Bessy; 
but strange to say, no one tliought of exv|orlpg the 
water; fftai seemed Ibpossible—there would be some 
vestige, some clue, to show if she had Men in! Night 
closed around, dark and clouded, and ecarceiy one 
iohabitant of the village of C—— eonght repose: that 
the excellent clergyman and his daughter were with 
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the uiiliiippy mother, all knew, and none others ven¬ 
tured to intrude on the fearful privacy of the scene. 
From the very first tidings of ahu'ni the pour widow 
had been paralysed and helpless, but the silent agonies 
she endured that night added untold years to her ap¬ 
pearance. 

With the early morning light the remains of sweet 
little Bessy Milner were brought into the village: they 
were with some difficulty recovered from their watery 
bed, where the under-current had drawn tliem down, 
half-hidden and buried, amid the tangled weeds and 
rushes. That one faint cry, and all was over; how, or 
where it happened, who may tell ? It was one of those 
sudden, mysterious, and unaccountable calamities which 
puzzle the wisest and most calculating heads. 

The grassy mound was pointed out to me in C- 

churchyard which marks the spot whero rest tl>e 
remains of inotlier and cliild, for the widow did not 
survive her loss (luitc si.v niontlis. All was now, indeed, 
explained. For many weeks poor Kate had hovered 
betwixt life and deatli; iier self-reproaches were terrific 
.and overwhelming; and when at length a naturally 
good constitution overcame the ravages of disease and 
sorrow, the settled melancholy of her aspect spoke the 
tale of past sulTcring and remorse. Could s/ic listen to 
a lore ^e i Could she dare to become a happy wife ? 
Would not just Heaven strike lier dead if she (lared to 
forget her crime of carelessness and neglect, whereby 
two human lives were saeririee<l? So tender, too, ns all 
the villagers were; the gentry so kind and encouraging; 
wonld tills be so were she to bury her contrition beneath 
bridal raiment and a smiling countenance? 

Though poor Kate thus argued, yet 1 had earnest 
hopes of ‘bettor things’ in store for her; when the 
boini should no longur lie i-cjected which alone enii heal 
n wound such as hers, and tho mind so crushed and 
prostrated n.'gaiu its liealtlifol elosticily. This was 
effected in the course of time; and witli real pleasure 
and gratitude we received on invitation from our humble 

friends to attend the rural festivities at (I-, in 

honour of the nuptials of sweet Kate of tho Nut- 
tiatcli and her cousin Mr Thomas the ornithologist. 


THE ECONOMIC VIEW OF TEMrEUANCE. 

It is to he feared that the mere lecturing and abusing 
I of those tlioughtleBS and unhappy porsuns who pay too 
I little regard to Uie rules of temiierancc, 1ms not been 
attended with any rcinarkable degree of success. A 
thelnucholy waste of zeal, and an idle misdirection of 
indignation, have been displayed, and a maximum of 
wrath has been followed with a pitiable minimum of 
conversion. There is room for suspicion, indeed, that 
but little is to be done in this way for erring brother 
man. The denunciations hurled from tract, periodical, 
and platform against the pour frail lovers of a glass too 
much, might Mmost as hopefully have been launched 
at the mute and passive barrels, graybeards, and bottles 
which in vast array open their mouths and thnmts 
throughout this bibrdous land for tlie reception of the 
varied prei»rations of malt, whether brown foaming 
ale or \inipid gurgling alcohol. To make the drunkard 
—that sad object of pity—the despised and detested 
inti of holy wrath and virtuous indignation, is luurdly 
more reasonable than to exhaust ourselves in vitupera¬ 
tive abuse of the indolence of the man unable to walk 
by reason of » broken limb. He in whose mind a sense 
of duty controls not the indulgenco of base propensities, 
wiU rarely be either^ lectured, or ’ scolded, or sneered 
into becoming behaviour. There are very many con¬ 
clusive and unexceptionable reasons why rational beings 
should nut darken their reason, and Wiute their means, 
and destroy their health, by the improper use of strong 
drink. But the problem isi, how t*. bring such reasons 
. to impinge with sufficient force on the undorstondings 
of iCWtain classes of men, so aa to load them to tho 
' .«xeiNilae of a wise self-denial. One fact is cheering, 
. thiA.^ clou which was drunken in our fathers’ days 


is now, generally speaking, sober. The wretched vloe 
of habitual drunkenness is no longer respectable, and, 
let us hope, is gradually percolating down through 
society; so tliat the time may come when it will be 
little discernible even in the lowest stratificationi of the 
social state. 

There is one view of the matter which might pro¬ 
bably make an iinpression on some of a natur^y con¬ 
scientious disposition of mind, and which has not cer¬ 
tainly been hitherto very frequently pressed upon the 
notice of those whose iiitCTCsts are most deeply impli¬ 
cated. It is this; that frequent indulgence in wine or 
malt, and spirituous liquors, is a luxury which the man 
of limited income cannot afford, and is therefore one 
which he has no right to purchase. IfVhat title have 
I, witli weekly wages of twelve or twenty shillings, to 
lay out a sixth or a tenth part of that sum to buy fur 
niysiclf one mere luxury? Some one with a yearly 
income of three or four hundred pounds has a pas¬ 
sionate liking fur fine horses, and would fain treat him¬ 
self to a few iiandsoinc hunters, with their concomitant 
grooms. lint what title has he to indulge in such a 
iu.xury? Ue. cannot afford it; and no other reason is 
mcessary to lead hiiii to the c^rciae of self-denial. 
Another, perhaps a retired officer with a limited income 
and an unlimited family, has a perfect craze for grow¬ 
ing the rarer sorts of exotics. Is lie entitled.to shut 
liis eyes to an accumulating butcher's bill, tmd mauifuld 
frocks and jackets past and to come, and to * pooh, 
pooh ’ at Btcrnly-returniug quarter-days, and coolly to 
set about hiiilding up acres of glass in his garden, for 
which he knows he cannot pay witliout injiiry to his 
lUinily ? Is lie entitled thus to bring himself into diffi¬ 
culties fur the Siike of indulging even his iiinoeeiit and 
coiiimciidahle taste? No; he nmnnt afforit it; and the 
cloqucnco of DcmostlieiieB could not more effectually 
tliun this Bhnple coiiBidcratioii constrain him to exercise 
self-denial. One instance more. Look at that pale- 
fiiued, somewhat attenuated, hut tliougliLfiil and bcitc- 
vulcnt - looking individual, who is shfy glancing over 
the magnificently tall (..ipies of his devotedly-admired 
authors, whicli the rapid, hammer of the auctioneer is 
consigning to fortunate and wealthy purchasers. Oli 
if some one, eccentric in their kindness, desired to 
awaken the purest gratitude of the liunuin heart, twenty 
or tliirty pounds were now well bestowed! But such 
romantic benevolence is never or rarely exerciseil. As 
it is, the book-worshipper cannot afford the price of his 
idols, and he sees tho envied treasures transferred to 
the hands of others only with a sigh. Does he madly 
deterniiiic to gratify his taste, although his children 
should go without bread? No; self-denial chee'ks tlic 
longing thought, and constrains his tongue to silence. 

We desire, therefore, to know what title any working 
or other man has to indulge his selfish desire fur a 
luxury whicli costa more money than he can spare? If 
a man has low tastes, and an empty and coarse mind, 
}X!rhaps a few hours’ riotous drinking with others of like 
nature may be deemed a very necessary and gratifying 
indulgence. It is far from being so: but though it 
were, tlie question remains. Has he any right to buy for 
himself such an indulgence? lie cannot afford it; and 
that ought to settle the whple matter. Let him ridicule 
and defy the benevolent efforts of those who seek to 
win him to tho ways of sobriety; let liim despise ii^ 
advocates of temperate habits os weak, though weQ- 
meauing visionaries and enthusiasts; let him claim to 
be the master of his own actions, and the judge of his 
own conduct; but if he continue to bay weekly a cer¬ 
tain quantity of liquor, the price of which forms a large 
proportion of his wages, he is guilty of the meannest of 
buying a pure luxury which he cannot afford. Broiled 
salmon, a roast joint of lamb with asparagus, and a 
bottle of cliampague, would be rather an absurd en^- 
tainmont for the poor old man who, propped ou his 
wooden-leg, and glaring awfully Uirough ms 
tecUng mask of blsKdc wire-gguze; Isfeaks stonilk.iidi day 
by the wayside St so nmeh per square yhrd. But adl? 
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a bit more absurd would it be than the Saturday night’s 
libation of thousands who selfishly and shanieleBsly boy 
a luxury whidi they cannot afford, and therefore in 
which they have no right to indulge. It is the Tittaous 
self-denial which is exercised in a thousand ways by 
the respectable classes that mainly keeps the wheels of 
society, in their complicate infinitude, going swMtly. 
Suppose all were to rush to the purchase of their fa¬ 
vourite luxuries, as the tippler remorselessly ruslies to 
his oft-returning debauch, and how could society be 
saved from universal bankruptcy and ruin ? Will the 
time over come when the hard-working Classes will 
seek their cfljoymenta and their comforts apart from 
the senseless noise and the wretched coarseness of the 
tavern, and when their conscientiousness^ will always 
be placed watchfully on the alort, and will always be 
rendered triumphant over inclination, by the simple 
reflection—/ can't afford it f , 


HONOURS OF LITERATUKE. 
Hcme, in his history of the reign of .Tames L, justly 
observes that ‘such a sui>eriority do the pursuits of 
literature possess above every other occupation, that 
even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits 
the pre-eminence above those thiit excel the most in the 
common and vulgar professions.’ In France, the mere 
title of ‘ homme dc lettres ’ is as indicative of a distinct 
and honourable profession as those of ‘ militaire,’ ‘jiiris- 
consulte,’ or ‘mcdecin;’ and it forms, as they do, an 
unulycctionablo passport with all the upper classes. Till 
lately, in England it was a common complaint that men 
of learning and artists, who had not parliamentary inte¬ 
rest, or could not give a quid pro quo, were defrauded 
of their fair share of state honours. It is hoped, how¬ 
ever, that a change is about to take place, if it is not 
now in the course of operation; and the less that is said 
upon the subject the better. Some have contended for 
titles for men of letters; but genius is itself a snflicicnt 
distinction for all who possess, and abuse it not. Kaleigli, 
Sidney, Newton, and a tliuusand«ther names of nature's I 
noblemen, are familiar in our mouths ns ‘ liousehold | 
I wordsand the ‘ Sirs’ which were added to these words, 
so big with meaning, so fraught witli high remem¬ 
brances, arc never thought of when we think of the 
men. * Sir Charles* adds nothing to the lustre of Lln- 
naius; and who ever thought that the names of Sliak- 
speare or Milton would receive additional dignity or 
value if ‘Sir William’ or ‘Lord John’ were prefixed 
to them ? 

We believe that at no time had good literature more 
solid consideration than at present; at no time were its 
representatives, according to their rcsjwctive personal 
claims, more freely accepted on a footing of equality 
with the highest. ‘ But,’ to use the words of a recent 
reviewer, ‘ to the honour of humanity lie it said, con¬ 
duct goes far la regulating the author’s position in 
society; and there is little risk of a scampish Aretinc 
mating with toleration or fellowship. If, indeed, th^> 
stili remains any cause for complaint respecting the 
position of literary men, it roust be attributed to their 
desire for high associations being mixed witli such para¬ 
sitic toadyisms as are incompatible with self-respect. 
If literature be a distinction, if genius be nature’s own 
aristocracy, and if philosophy be a benefactress to man¬ 
kind, why should tneir representatives voluntarily take 
their place below the salt, and look op where they should 
look oown ?’ To the same effect are the remarks of Mr 
Dunlop, wlro, in on address to the New York Academy, 
says, * It is in vain to look for honour from others, if 
we do not honour ourselves. It is for authors and 
itrtists to teach mankind the true estimation in which 
they must be held. And fret, they must esteem them¬ 
selves so fu as to avoid aff that is low, all that is 
senile, all that it faliu. .. Can there be anything so 
contempUble as a syoophant who debases the talent 
be possesses? Sycophancy is incompatihle wiUi true 
gsmus. We <rften see it united to mediocrity faiths aits, j 


If you sec a man bowing to the rich or influential for 
patronage and good dinners, flattering power fur recom¬ 
mendation and protection, becoming a thing of bows, 
smiles, ami honied words, bo assured that ho lacks mind 
as much ns he lacks aolf-rospect. The bowing, smiling 
sycophant is as opposite to Iho polite man as possible} 
for politeness, the desire to exchange both civilities 
and services, belongs to tbo independent man of genius. 
Genius is modest, but never suffers itself to be trampled 
upon. It feels that it belongs to nature’s aristocracy, 
and despises the aristocracy of mere wcaltli. 'The aris¬ 
tocracy of naturo is composed of the nobles who are 
stamped such by their Maker, and arc, in principle and 
practice, true democrats—lovers of their fellow-meu, 
and supporters of the equal rights of all.’ 

Many very praisewortliy exiunplcs are on record of 
tlie reverence which oven monarchs have shown tuwiirds 
genius. When Ik>etlioven formed a part of the house¬ 
hold of the Elector of Cologne, the prince, a true wor¬ 
shipper of talent, ordered that if both required attend¬ 
ance at the same time, the great composer should bo 
waited on first. This precedence was no doubt gratify¬ 
ing to Beetliuvcn, who s,iys correctly enough, ‘ Kings 
and princes can indeed create professors and privy 
councillors, and bedeck llicm with titles and orrlers; 
but they cannot make great men—spirits that rise 
above the world’s rubbish: these; they must nut attempt 
to create; and therefore must these be held in honour. 
Wheu two such come together as 1 and Goiithc, these 
great lords must note what it is that piisscs for greal- 
iiess with such as we. Vesterday, as we were return¬ 
ing homewards, we met the whole imperial family: wc 
saw them coming at some distaiuat, whereupon Goiqhe 
disengaged himself from my arm, in order that lie 
might stand aside; in sjiite of all I could s.iy, 1 could 
not bring him a step forwards. I pulled my hat more 
firmly on iny head, buttoned up my top-eoat, and 
walked, with my arms foldeil behind me, right tlirongh 
the thickest of the crowd. I’riuccs and officials made a 
lane for me; Archduke Ruduijdi took off bis hat; the 
empress saluted me the first: tlicso great people know 
inel Jt was the greatest fun iii the world to sec the 
proccBsiou^iile past (loiithe, who stood aside, with liia 
hat oil’, liending his licad as low ns possible. For this 
I afterwards callecf liiia over the laials properly aud 
without mercy.’ 

A nobleman having called on Uolbciii while ho was 
engaged in drawing a figure from life, was told tliat lie 
could not see him, Wt must call another day. Foolishly 
taking tins answer as an affront, he very rudely ruslied 
up stairs to tiie painter’s studio. Hearing a noise, 
llolbcin opened his door, and feeling enraged at his 
lordship’s assumption and iiitrnsion, he pushed Iiim 
backwards from the tup of the stairs to the bottom. 
However, reflecting immediately on what he hod dwu.', 
ho repaired to the king. Tlic nublemau, who preteiulcd 
to be very much hurt, was there soon after him, and 
having stated his e.uraplaint, would be satisfied with 
iiotiiing less than the artist’s life; upon which tlie king 
finniy replied, ‘ My lord, you have not now to do with 
Holbein, but with me; whatever punishment you may 
contrive by way of revenge against him, shall assuredly 
be inflicted upon yourself Iteinember, pray, my lord, 
that 1 can, whenever I please, make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, hut 1 cannot make one Holbein of 
even seven lords.* 

Edgar Quinet, the young German poet, repaiied one 
day to tlie Gh&teau dcs Tuileries to visit one of the 
queen’s maids of Mionour,' and was on this occasion 
more than usually melancholy. Suddenly, while he 
was conversing with her, a young ixsrson entered, so 
fair, so naturally eleg^t, that our poet would imme¬ 
diately luive recognised her, bad he not been so ab¬ 
sorbed in his grief thdt he could see nothing. However, 
the new-comer took pity on his suSbrin^ aik with 
much elegance and feeling began to taUc to him of his 
new poem ‘ Fromctfaeiu,’ telling him fbat it was an 
oxcriknt York, perhaps the best he had ever written; 
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and she even knew by heart several of the nisti? verses, 
cxCemporiscd as bards extemporised'before the mead. 
IniBsine the delight of the poet at hearing her thus 
speak I Seeing that it pleased him, she poured the 
healing balm, drop by drop, upon his wounded heart 
She gradually and carefuUy proceeded from the poem in 
verse to the poem in prose i she passed from ' Prome¬ 
theus ’ to tile tottohing story of ‘ Almsuerua,' that 
masterpiece of poetical legends. ‘ EoIInw me,' said she 
to Qiiinct, ‘ and you will see wliethcr 1 love tliis poem.' 
The two ladies immediately aro.se and conducted him to 
a Gothic studio, tilled with drawings and skotehes. 
lYliat was the joy of the jioet when four admirable 
bas-reliefs, taken from his poem, were pointed out to 
Iiim 1 Yes, his heroes tliemselvcs, in the very attitude, 
and exhibiting the very passions wliieli his poetry had 
given them I It would be quite imixissible to describe 
his feelings wiien tlie fair young artist said to him, in 
her sweet voice, ‘This is your work, take it with you,’ 
and when he read at the bottom of these exquisite 
bas-reliefs the royal name Marie d’Orioans. 'We have 
heard of a great prince who held the ladder fur Albert 
Durcr; of a powerful monarch wlio picked up the 
pciicits of Titian; we know that the sister of a king of 
France kissed the lips of Alain Chartiuv while he slept; 
but this great surprise given to a poet—this unhoped¬ 
for and consolatory gift—the infinite grace of the young 
girl, the princess, the great artist—cannot be too mucti 
admired. 

The Duchess of Orleans having ordered a medal of 
her late husband to be cast, sent a letter to Jasmin, the 
barber poet, informing him that, as a mark of honour, 
he should receive the first that was struck, adding also 
the agreeable news of the king haring granted him a 
pension of a thousand francs. Pope Alexander VIIT. 
was so mncli pleased with some of Jacob Baidu’s itoetry, 
as to send him a gold medal—a very considerable mark 
of regard from one wito was himself a good Latin poet. 

M. d’Abbadie, writing of tlie Ahyssinians, says that 
‘ the Gniam scholars well remember the single verse 
spoken in Axuni by a mendicant, and whiuh so much 
delighted a native prince, that ho staffed the ragged 
poet’s mouth with gold dust, and seated hjm oil his 
throne.’ 

The best poet that Sweden ever produced was Ksains 
Tegiier, bishop of Wexio. In his first poem, entitled 
* Axel,’ recounting the adventures of one pf Charles 
XII.'s pages, who were sworn to remain single, lie has 
created great interest by plunging his hero in love, and 
painting the conflict between his passion and his rever¬ 
ence for his oath of celibacy. A German literary gen¬ 
tleman was so delighted with tlie version of it in bis 
own language, that he actually studied Swedish for the 
sole purpose of reading the original. A compliment 
like tills has r.arely been paid, as the poem docs not 
contain more than about a thousand lines. 

Reverence for genius is displayed not merely by the 
high and educated classes, but this feeling prevails 
amongst even the poor and untaught, and sometimes 
forms a redeeming virtue among the cruel and aban¬ 
doned. The wife of a Silesian peasant being obliged 
to go on foot to Saxony, and hearing that slie had tra¬ 
velled more than half the distance to Gotthe's rcsiilcuoe, 
whose works she had read with tlie liveliest interest, 
continued her journey to Weimar fiir the sake of seeing 
him. Goethe gave her his portrait, and declared that 
the true character of liis works had never been better 
understood than by this poor woman. At the close of 
the coronotion of George IV., Sir Writer Scott received 
a mark of homage to his genius which delighted him. 
Missing bis cairlage, be had to return home on foot from 
Westminster after the banquet—that is to say, between 
two and three o’clcok in the nioruing—when he and a 
young friend found thmnselvea locked in the crowd 
somewhere near Whitehafi. A space for the dignitaries 
WAS kept clear at that point by the Scots Greys. Sir 
Walter addressed a sergeant of this ceiriitated regi¬ 
ment, begging to be allowed to pau by bint into the 

open space in the middle of tlie street. The man 
answered shortly that his orders were strict, that it 
could not be suffered. While he 'yras endoavi^ng to 
persuade the sergeant to relent, some new wave of 
turbulence approoched from behind, and his companion 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘Take care. Sir Walter 
Scott; take carcl’ The stalwart dragoon, on hmiring 
the name, said, ' What I Sir Walter Scott! He shall 
get through anyhow!’ Ho then addressed tlie soldiers 
near him—‘ Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our 
illustrious countrym-an 1’ The men answered, ‘ Sir 
Walter Scott'. God bless himi’ and in a moment he 
was within the guarded line of B.afety. Tasso, on one 
of his journeys between Rome and Naples, fell into the 
hands of banditti, who immediately proceeded to plunder 
him and his fellow-travellers. But no sooner did the 
captain of tho band hear tiie poet's name, than, with 
tokens of admiration and respect, he set him at liberty f 
nor would he permit his gang to plnndcr Tasso’s com¬ 
panions. A prince of royal birth confined the poet in 
a madhouse for more than seven years—the great and 
wealthy left him to a precarious life, which was often a 
life of absolute want—the servile writers of the day 
loaded him with abusive and most unjust criticism— 
but a mountain robber, by the roadside, protected him, 
and kissed the hand of the author of ‘ Jerusalem De¬ 
livered.’ , 

TIIE HAPPY HIIEAH. 

[The foUowtnfT lines were suggested by n. jesting rcmaik that the 
ttuthorcRs's daughter would 1>e p(rfectiont like the old saying of 
' bacUelors' wives aud maids’ children: 

IWAWPKRKU in A happy dmam, 
liesidfi A river clear and wide ; 

\^'ith nature's wa>s atone uo inore^* 

A fair yuiing girl was by my side. 

The rapture of a mother's love 

Thrilled o'er my heart with anxious pain ; 

Ah» would 1 had slept calmly on, 

Kor known rmltty ngnin ! 

In tho first spiSng of wnmAnhrK>d 

IShe glided forth, a light gRAcUo ; 

Alifiat grace around her form, 

Wrctttliing its soft cncbnriting ^cll. 

High Intellect impressed her brow ; 

While deep th^ thoughts of sacred lovo 

Dwelt in her eyes of sleoping bluo~> 

The tender, modest, slu inking dove I 

Like to the women of olden time, 

Judali'H gi'and and stately laoc, 

Tho purity of spotless truth 

Deamed ever uii her gracious face. 

In rliDRto and classical Attire, 

Not fur the empty world's disiday. 

Sh'' moved like tirccian \cstAl, draped 

Pur some rejoicing festal day. 

And I had moulded every thought, 

With careful tending, from her birth ; 

And knew 'twere vain to seek her like 

L'pou the vast and varied earth. 

And with this dream n memory came— 

A memoi'y of sorrows past— 

Sliadiiwa that clung around me atlll. 

While scaUUng tears fell thick aud fast 

And then she claqicd me to her heart- 
iter innocent and spotless heart— 

Trying to win me from my grief 

With playful wiles and guileless art. 

Bhe ealled me by the blessed name 
{'Twas Ihm for me earth held none other); 

Much mwolling that grief should touch 

Her own beloved—her darling * Mother.' 

And so I itetcd In her arms. 

Clinging to her sweet faithful leva ; 

But trembUug, for I knew her lent— 

An angel from the Heaven atevi* ' 

, ■ ;ci.^A,«.w, 

fublbbto by W. h B. Okamkoi^ l^lHUgb. Aim 
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^ET THEE OUT OF TIIY COUNTRY.’. 
It whs a circumstance likely to tell most significantly 
on the mind of the poor immigrant at Sydney, wlicn, 
as he himself said, after his first morning walk along 
the streets, ' I have passed twenty - six houses, and 
lieard the hissing of the frying-pan at seventeen.' Tlie 
proportion of ‘meat breakfasts’ is somewhat dilTorent 
at home. The emigration question is primarily a 
bread-and-cheese question. We are concerned to know 
by what means a snflicicncy of the first necessaries of 
life may be best secured for those able and willing to 
w'ork. Emigration is advocated also as a means of 
diminishing certain social evils whiclt exist in the 
mother country; but here, it appears to us, that we are 
on less firm ground. The addition of a thousand a-day 
to the population, if it be an evil at all, is evidently one 
wliicli could only be remedied by an cifiux to the same 
amount—which no one has ever pretended to tliink 
practicable for a continuance. Neither has it ever been 
shown that, in the case of a great emigration, tiic miss¬ 
ing nnmbers would not be replaceik quite as rapidly as 
they wore taken aw'ay. After all, it miw be gravely 
doubted if the present rapid increase of tlie population 
would take place (looking merely to human motives and 
conditions) if it really were such an evil as to demand 
such a remedy. We can believe, however, that there 
may be an increasing population not unjustified by the 
circumstances of tlie country; and yet it may be well 
fur many individuals, and for many large classes of the 
people, to be continually draining oil' into other lands— 
lands where, from the greater facility of raising food, 
and the infantine state of competition, it is more easy 
for averagely-constituted persons to live. liOt it he 
regarded as merely a mutter of choice, whether one is to 
struggle on here ibr moderate results, and always with 
something of a difOcnlty, or to try to plant himself in 
a scene where nature, liaving fewer to supply, has more, 
to give to each, and emigration may still he recom¬ 
mended as an important principle in domestic econo¬ 
mics, even though it should promise nothing like poli¬ 
tical benefits. 

Emigration, after a lull of some years, has of late 
come into new notice and discussion, in consequence of 
the temporary difficulties of the mother country. Tliere 
is now some prospect, if not of the establishment of a 
systematic plan under the care of government, at least 
of arrangements of a comprehensive nature, in wltieh 
companies, and perhaps colonial governments, will lie 
concerned, for allowing a stream of population to pass 
from this to otiier lands lAder the most faronrable 
circumstances. Already, through the favour of private 
enterprise aloiDe,-»a unprecedented emigration is going 
on. the numi^ i^bo left the United Kingdom last year 
being no 290,000; a fact whidi powerfttUy 


shows tlie inoliiKitiou of tlie masses to cut the Gordian 
knot of our many social and political questions by 
starting in an entirely new field of enterprise. There 
is no reason—lliero cannot for many years be any 
reason—why tlie inelinalion should not have free way, 
but rather tlie reverse j for tlie exodus is better .at onec 
for tliosc who go and those who remain. All that is 
required is, that we consider wliieli is the best recep¬ 
tacle for our departing brethren, and wbieli arc the 
best arrangements for facilitating their departure, their 
passage, and their new settlement. 

On the first of these points there is fortunately 
little room for douht; Australia presents itself as the 
only one of the colonics where there is now a positive 
craving or demand for fiTsh population. Canada has 
the advantage of nearness, allowing of a brief and cheap 
passage; hut tlie multitudes lately propelled upon its 
shores—eliicfly poor Irish—arc stated to have been 
found an incoiivtiiieiiee, and many have never got be¬ 
yond the hospitals and workhouses raised for their 
reception. We observe that measures are in the course 
of being taken for carrying backward and settling such 
emigrants as hereafter may land in Canada. Still, 
Canada cannot compete with Australia as a field for 
emigrants, either with regard to existing circumstances, 
or the absolute respective merits of tlio two countries. 
All accounts testify to the extraordinary salubrity of 
the latter region, its qualities ns a field for pastoral 
farming, and its mineral treasures. Tlicrc cannot now, 
we believe, be any sort of doubt that tlie settlers arc 
realising excellent returns fur their wool, of whic.li the 
annual importation into England amounts to 21,000,000 
lbs. They lead a rough, but cheerful life, apparently 
little sensible to any inconvenience bat that of wanting 
a Bufilciency of hands to tend and manage their nunic- ‘ 
runs flocks. There is something astounding in the 
abundance of food in proportion to population in Aus¬ 
tralia. In New South Wales, where the jicople number 
180,000, the cattle are two, and the sheep eight millions, 
being at tlie rate of thirteen head of oxen and fifty 
sheep for each person ! Such facts recall the patriarchal 
times, when having n large family was that which 
enabled a man boldly to meet his enemy in the gates. 
It was calculated that, in 1847, while the wool was 
gathered and sent away, 64,000,000 lbs. of meat wonld 
be wasted for want of mouths to cat it, being pro¬ 
bably more than is consumed annually by tlic whole 
mass of the working-people of Scotland! Well has 
it been observed in a recent publication,* ‘ There meat 
is wasted—here men are wasting. Human skeletons 
pine here for what fattened dogs reject there.’ The 
same writer adds—‘In Ireland, a scanty meal at 2d. 

I * Competenoo In a Colony, Ac.—A Memiwial to laitd .Tobn 
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I or 2^(1. per day was doled out [during tlie famine] 
to sustain life. In New South Wales, the unskilled 
labourer, full fed with ample rations, supplied with a 
dwelling and garden, found in tea, sugar, milk, and 
tobacco, disdains to work under 2a. 6d. a-day besides.’ 
The common wages of'sheep-shearers in Australia are, 
or were lately, 128. 6d. a-day; of reapers, 10s. j whilst 
shepherds and ordinary labourers receive from to 
L.S0 per annum; besides lodging and rations much above 
any style of living known by the same class in this 
country. The whole facts concur to paint Australia as 
the paradise of the poor immigrant. 

Undoubtedly, while Australia remains in this con¬ 
dition, it were a pity to prefer Canada, merely for the 
saving of a month or two of voyaging, and of a few 
pounds of passage-money. The government contract 
price of passage to New ijouth Wales for a grown person 
was last year L.12, lus.; while the usual passage to 
Canada may be about This is a dilfercncc which 
a fortnight’s wages in the former country would siiillce 
to extinguish. But merely to state the comparative 
expense of the voyage is not enough. We must remem¬ 
ber that to land in Canada is only to accomplish a part 
of the migration necessary before arriving at a held 
of profitable usefulness in that direction. A long jour¬ 
ney is necessary besides, and, after all, some time may 
elapse before remunerative labour can lie commenced. 
In Australia such drawbacks exist, if at all, hi a vciy 
much less degree. 

We have not merely to look to the class of emigrants 
who propose to pay their own way, but to schemes for 
gr-atuitous emigration, which many arc now regarding 
as important to the welfare of the mother country. 
Here, emigration being in some degree under tlie care 
of enlightened intellects, it is possible to adjust it ac¬ 
cording to certain approved principles, and to give it a 
I direction and a character subservient to highly impor¬ 
tant ends. In viewing the matter, we woisld point out, 
in the first place, that emigration is only a slep in the 
larger concern of colonisation. What is to lie done is 
to form a new society as complete as imssiblc in all 
its parts in another land. Slen of capital and men 
of labour ought to go in just proportions. While, on 
the one hand, it were an injustice to the home country 
to drain away only the young and vigorous, it were, 
on the other, a fatal policy towards the new country 
to pour in upon it hordes of people iuferiorly coiisti- 
. tuted, and not likely to adapt themselves to its rough 
work. Not only is it wrong to send a multitude of the 
criminal class, insuring to the new society a low moral 
stamp, but some caution sliould bo exercised regarding 
even those who are only paupers ; because it is, in the 
main, the feebler portion of every community who fall 
into that state, and the chances are against their children 
being equal to those of individuals who have maintained 
their independence. It is necessary to be explicit on 
this point because parish authorities have been called 
upon for draughts from the workhouses to be sent to 
the eoloniea There must of course be many resting on 
parish .assistance who would make good colonists; but 
let care be taken that such ate selected. Persons of a 
firm, enterprising, and independent character, not re¬ 
fined, but slsictly moral, are those who should emigrate. 
We cannot sec any reason why members of the nobility 
and landed gentry, following illustrious examples of 
Raleigh, Penn, and Lord BaUimorc, should not grace¬ 
fully put tliemselves at the head of schemes of colonisa¬ 
tion, and superintend their exeention. By the personal 
attention of parties superior to mean jobbing views, an 


I I 

ample guarantee would be afforded to individuals, even 
to those who give no immediate payment for their own 
transport, that they would be treated with humanity on 
their passage, and not left desolate on their arrival in 
the new country. At present, the poor emigrants 
proceeding to Canada are subject to intolerable misery 
during the voyage; and when they land, it is but as a 
chance,'* and as a matter of diarity, tliat any care is 
taken of them. In the Australian vessels, which are 
under the orders of government, things arc better 
ordered, which is an argument in favour of this busi¬ 
ness not being entirely left to private enterprise. 

There have been various suggestions as to the best 
means of promoting emigration on a large and national 
sc.ale. It has been proposed, for instance*, to have a | 
body of disciplined pioneers in Canada, four thousa^ 
strong, who, while serving as a military force to protect 
the country, should be statedly employed in preparing : 
clearings and house-accommodation for immigrants; i 
the expenses to be defrayed by payments from tiic | 
settler.'!, sfter they should have begun to prosper. Tins i 
is, we believe, the idea of tlie benevolent naturalist, Mr ' 
William Spence; .md wlicn we remember what wonders 
General Wade performed with the soldiery in tlie High¬ 
lands during the last century, we feel inclined to think ; 
that even the ordinary military force in Canada might . 
servo such a puriwso without materially interfering 
witli their other duties. Mr Spence culeiilates that, if 
government war-steamers were employed, poor families 
could be removed to Canada at the rate of L.3 for each ' 
person. He allows L..5 for seed and potatoes and tlic 
few articles of furniture required, and L.10 more for , 
fond to servo from siiring till the crop could be got in, ' 
and arrives at the conclusion that L.45 is the utmost | 
tliat need be advanced to place a destitute fatnily in a 
position to provide a.mply for its support. At three per 
cent., tills outlay would only infer a burden of L.1, 7s. 
per annum on the settler, until he should have realised 
enough to pay off the debt We feel at a loss to pru- 
iiouncc on such plans ; but though entertaining a I 
general distrust of arrangements which go so far to 
supersede individual energy, we shall quote another 
whicli the ‘Spectator,’ in publishing it, describes as 
suggested by ‘ a gentleman of great intelligence and 
cxyiericnce, who is practically acquainted with some of 
our most important colonics,’ wliilc ‘ his high position ' 
enables him to take a commanding survey, luid liis post 
is of a nature to elevate him above partial interests.’ I 
‘Tlie New South AVales Act (stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 83) ■ 
authorises agreements to be entcre<l into, in t/iia 
muntry, with persons desirous to emigrate to that 
colony. If, then, government would empower the ' 
agent for New South Wales, by himself, or any others 
duly authorised by him (such authority to be evidenced 
by the agent's signature to the contract), to agree with i 
tliose desirous to emigrate, but who have not the means, 
on behalf of the Governor and Legislative Council of 
New South Wales for the time being, to provide such : 
persons with a passage, and on their arrival with em- i 
ployraent, at the wages say of L.23 per annum and ; 
rations, for three years, on the one hand ; and that the \ 
emigrant, on the other, should bind himself to render all | 
due service. See. and to permit, say L.S in each year dur¬ 
ing the above period, to be deducted from bis wages, for 
the payment of his possagh-money; the cost of removal i 
would be fhUy reimbursed, and the labourer still be in ; 
a much better pontion than he could have been had he ' 
remained at home. Instructions might be given by the | 
colonial minUtet for the iaine of debentures, charged on i 
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all the colonial rcTcnaca, and payable in three years 
(bearing interest),to discharge the passage-money; and 
also fur the local legislature to enact all necessary laws 
for the employment and regulation of such emigrants, 
either in private service, or in default of it, in improv¬ 
ing waste lands about to be sold (and thus increasing 
their value), or in public works. But whether the emi¬ 
grant be engaged in private or in public service the 
! local government should pay weekly to the emigrant 
. his stipulated wages (subject to a proportionate deduc¬ 
tion for tlie repayment of his passage-money); and in 
case of the emigrant being in private service, the local 
government should look to his employer for reimburse¬ 
ment ; thus freeing the emigrant from all risk.’ Our 
only objection to any arrangement of this nature is, the 
I possibility that emigrants would fail to work out their 
engagements. Seized with a fit of caprice, they niiglTt 
leave the colony for some new field of enterprise, unless 
prevented by certain legal restrictions, which it would 
be difiicult and unpopular to enforce. If this practical, 
and, as we think, serious impediment be gut over, the 
plan is eminently worthy of support. 

' With regard to all general orgimisatiuns for cmigra- 
I tiun, the public should be pre}>arcd to make allowances 
I for possible failures, and even for the occurrence of 
I many cases of individual suflering. Some years ago, a 
I l)cnevolcnt body, called the Children’s Friend Societ}', 

I busied itself in taking waif and destitute cliildrcn off 
the streets, educating and reforming them, and then 
sending them out to serve the colonists at the Cape 
of Good Hope. A runaway hoy came back to Iiundon, 
and stated that he had been ill-treated by ids master. 
Instantly the newspapers raised a liowl of indignation 
against the whole practice of the Society, which broke 
it up; and thus an admirable charity, the forerunner of 
oiir Ragged Schools, was extingnisbed. This is a spe¬ 
cimen of rasli blame by no ineigis uncommon. Tiie 
responsible patty may have saved an immense quan¬ 
tity of misery which formerly existed, iwid only failed 
in sneli amounts of exception as belong to all great 
rules. Those who could view the entire misery un¬ 
moved, mid have taken no interest in seeing.it reduced, 
now storm at the little failures of those wlio have 
removed it, merely because they liave a party standing 
ill the relation of a cause, liowever remotely, on which 
to vent tlieir wratli. So there would be a tendency to 
linwl at every misgiving of any systematic colonisation; 
while the horrible wretchedness inflicted on passengers 
in private emigrant vessels, and the many hardships 
unavoidably incurred by independent emigrants in tlic 
first 3 ’ears of their settlement, attract scarcely -any 
notice. Such outcries are very irrational, and a judi¬ 
cious public should be superior to them. 

To emigrate is a most important step for man or 
woman. It should not be set about rashly, or without 
a full view of the sacrifices which it involves, iu order 
that an ultimate good may be attained. When tlie legi¬ 
timate object of a uew home (not a fortune) is souglit, 
every one must liear of failure with regret; but we 
may know well beforehand that some persons ore so 
constituted that disappointment is unavoidable. For 
tiiose who, having given themselves a fair trial in their 
native country, and found they could make no progress, 
and for all those active and bounding spirits which sub¬ 
mit with pain to the habits of old society, emigration 
may prove a most advantageous step, if they only will 
bear in mind that .there is no regular or certain means 
of benefiting tiicmseives anywhere but by hard work 
and prudence. Hardships and privations there must he 
in a new settlement, and these the immigrant must be 
prepared to meet with fortitude. Some men are apt 
to overlook them in their calculations. Others, it is 
quite as true, entertain exag^rated notions of them, 
thoroughly believe in their existence; but we fbel 


equally sure that, once embarked in his career, the 
excitement of novelty and constant progress, and the 
happy assurance that every suflering and every exer¬ 
tion is for a final good to himself, render the settler's 
early years far from the ordcid of misery which we who 
* live at home at ease ’ would suppose. 


AN EDITOR’S COUNTRY VISIT. 

My Dian Fiiank—A s you expressed a wish to hear 
the particulars of my journey, and of my reception in 
tlie country, I sit down to gratify you. In accepting of 
Mr Segrave's invitation, I did not feel that 1 was going 
to a stranger, fur I had heard my fatlier so often speak iif 
him ns one of the companions of his youth, tliut I almost 
felt as if 1 knew him; and the kindness which prompted 
him to request niy company', when ho heard that 1 had 
been recommended country air, and a relaxiiticm from 
the labours of the desk, made me feel at once tliat he 
was a good-natured iniiii—an impression which certainly 
has not been disappointed. Mr Baiikes was so good ns 
to relieve me from all anxiety on account of the editor¬ 
ship of the ‘Magazine,’ ns he had found a person to take 
my place during my absence, which wc fixed should be 
for six weeks. 

It was a lovely morning when I left the city. Wlien 
but a few miles distant from it, I felt myself quite reno¬ 
vated by tlie balmy air and refreshing green of the 
country. My way, for the most part, was through 
pleasant roads, wliich were often skirted by fine 
demesnes, whose spreading trees afforded a deliglitful 
shade as we passed along. As 1 looked out upon the 
deep woods, 1 often wished to wander among them, and 
still mure intensely to stray by the margin of tlie broad 
waters, or the deep rills that wound their way' through 
the pleasant lands. I thought of the many hours wc 
imd passed together by sueh, and watched the speckled 
trout—our greatest ambition then to be expert anglers. 

Thoiigli i was not a little fatigued by a long day's 
journey (wliich the languor left by my late indisimsition 
made me feel mure tliaii I should have done some 
months since, when 1 was well and strung as you are), 

1 was not too much tiretl to admire the place where 1 
was about to be domesticated. As I approached it, 
tlirungli retired green lanes, the perfume of tbo early 
spring flowers was on the evening breeze; the house 
commanded a view of gentle slopes and wide pasture- 
lands, where the cattle were peacefully browsing; 
clumps of trees were scattered through the lawns, and 
a gentle stream appeared tu mark the boundaries of the 
place; the whole scene gave me the most perfect idea 
of repose, and I felt that here I should forget for a wliile 
all the toil of preparing for the Magazine. Mr Segrave 
welcomed me at the door with all the cordiality of an 
old friend, and called me by my Cliristian name, and. 
introduced me to the diiferent members of his family, as 
if he intended that we should be friends. Feeling that 
all this was fur the sake of my father did not make it 
the leas gratifying. 

1 found that the most hospitable preparations bad 
been made for my reception. A cheerful fire blazed | 
upon the hearth; the shutters were closed, and the cur¬ 
tains drawn; the lights were set upon the round table; 
and ‘ the bubbling and loud hissing urn’ ouramoned us 
round the board. The family consisted Of Mr and Mrs 
Segrave, two sons, and three daughters; and as I looked 
round, 1 thought 1 had seldom seen such a true picture 
of comfort, aud felt that I was indeed far removed from 
the din of cities, and a denizen of tiie woods and fields. 

In a short time Mr Segrave turned the conversation to 
tlte Magazine. Alas! I found it was his favourite 
theme; and Uie various articleB which had appeared in 
its pages fof severM years were treasured in lus too 
retentive memory. AWen I would fain have invoked 
the sylvan deities, he conjured up disastrous visions of 
proof-sheets, unreadable articles, and unmanageable con¬ 
tributions. As I underwent a strict mumination, I am 
pretty sure tiiat 1 utterly disgraced niyaelf. I could give 
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my host no inrormatinn ns to the author of the papers 
sippied B. 1).; 1 could nut tell the name of the person who 
had written the article on the ‘Aboriginal Settlers in 
Maoronisi, and the Cause of its having been Deserted 
nor yet who had furnished the article on * Balloons, with 
Hints on Flying;’ nor who had supplied the interesting 
treatise on the ‘ Construction of Nests.’ I was com¬ 
pletely posed when he asked me whether 1 really be¬ 
lieved, us it asserted, that the heron had two entrances 
into its nest I was obliged to ple.ad guilty to ignorance; 
but from the significant looks which passed between the 
young people, I could perceive that they thought 1 was 
affecting mystery ; an impression which evidently be¬ 
came stronger, when I declared 1 could not tell who had 
written ‘ The Cliaplet of Lilies,’ or who signed herself 
‘ Arimenta,’ when questioned and cross-questioned by 
Miss Louisa and her elder sister on these points. The 
fire was liot; I was fatigued, and far from being strong; 
and the conversation on the Magazine, which I h.ad 
wished to dismiss from my mind for the present, were 
too much fur me, so tliat I began to feel sufliciently 
sleepy to have a strong desire to retire fur the night. 

‘ Come, Lucy,’ said Mr Segrave, addressing bis 
youngest daughter, a pert little creature of about ten 
years old—'come. Bucy, bring your story of the “ Miller 
and his Dog;” I'm sure our friend here wonid like to 
liear it; and who knows, if it pleases him. but that 
he might find a little nook in the Magazine into which 
to pop it.’ 

Lucy relieved me from this worrying affair; for she 
replied, ‘Indeed 1 can’t, papa; for it's so blotted, that 
1 can never read it by candle-light.’ 

‘How can you be so disobliging, Lucy?’ said her 
mother. ‘Louisa will read it aloud, if you give it to 
her.’ 

‘ No indeed, mamma; for Louisa finds it very hard to 
make out her own poems till they’re fairly copied.’ 

To ray dismay I found myself in the midst of 
a family of geniuscii, and all, as 1 soon discovered, 
anxious to immortalise themselves in the Magazine. A 
pause for a moment gave me an opportunity of address¬ 
ing a word or two on the scenery about the house to 
Mr Frcilcrick Segrave, the second son; partly, I do 
confess, in the almost forlorn-hope of changing the con¬ 
versation. Mr Frederick ,Segrave has dark ej’cs, and 
they seem ever to penetrate into some object of pro¬ 
found interest unseen by vulgar eyes. Ilis long dark 
locks were all dislicvelled, and were no doubt scared 
from tlieir propriety by the wild and grand conceptions 
whicli flitt^ through the brain beneath tlicm. My 
observation on the scenery was doomed to meet with a 
stern repulse. 

' Tame, sir,’ said he, as with an expressive motion of 
the hand he seemed to wish to cast me into the distance 
—‘tame, sir,’ said he, as he again waved his hand, 
hiking in the circumference of the room, and then with 
a sudden, imiiaticnt, and jerking moUon, showing that 
he wished the surrounding scenery far away. He then 
burst out into such a torrent of eulogium on Alpine 
scenery, that the Falls of Niagara were nothing to com¬ 
pare to it. ‘ Switzerland—Switzerland, sir,’ said lie, 
out of breath with enthusiastic and fine frcling—‘ Swit¬ 
zerland, sir, is tie country S’ He paused for a moment, 
while he regarded me sternly, and as if he would liave 
looked me through and through. 

• You have been in Switzerland ?’ said I. 

‘ 1 have not been there in person, but I am always 
there in imagination.’ 

It was at once evident to me that Frederick was a 
poet, and of the Salvator Jlosa cast. The beseeching 
eyes, the long glossy ringlets, and the iiensive counte¬ 
nance of his fair sister Ijouisa, fonnml a striking con¬ 
trast to his wild appearance and impassioned bearing, 
ller taste lay in the gentle pat^, by gushing rills and 
banks of wild flowers; and I was not slow in perceiving 
that she was bent on dragging ‘ tlio polo primrose’ and 
modest violet from their quiet retreat among the mosses 
and the ferns, to bask in the Ihll glare of the Magazine. 


‘ Louisa, my dear,’ said Mrs Segrave, ‘ I am really 
quite ashamed of Lucy. Mr Harlowe must think her 
so disobliging. You are always ready to do what you 
can to please and amuse, so read one of your little 
poems : I am sure yon have some of them in your work- 
box. I think, Mr Harlowe, you will like what you are 
going to hear: indeed I am certain you will think it 
ought to be published.’ 

‘ Shall I read the one to the “ Sloe Blossom,” or the 
one to the “ Butterfly,” mamma ? ’ 

‘The one to the butterfly is my great favourite,’ 
returned her mother ; ‘ read tt first.’ 

After a few modest hems. Miss Louisa read the follow¬ 
ing lines, a copy of which she generously bestowed on 
me the next morning, or iny faithless memory would 
not have enabled me to transmit them to yon;— 

■ ’Twas summer, uH wna bright and gay, 

j I tamed among tlio flowers to stray; 

AU rich wore they with varied huo 
Of yellow, purplo, pink, and blue. 

Hut lo! a white and spangled tiling 
■Was sporting there on tiny wing! 

In Iiasto from flower to llowcr it flew. 

And sucked from cucli tbe Itonted dew. 

1 skiod admiring all the while. 

And to myself 1 said, with smile, 

“ Oh, butterfly! bo mine thy power 
To cull the sweets from every flower." 

Itut as I siwke, 1 saw it fly. 

Then said, with moralising sigli, 

“ A losson may 1 learn from thee, 
l''rum pleasure's dangerous Iinimts to flee!" 

Its wings it sprend, it S|ied on high. 

And gusliing tears then dimmed mine i-ye; 

Ah! may it thus to me be given 
To soar on rapid wing tu Heaven!' 

The looks of the parents were fixed upon me as the 
young lady read; tears stood in their eyes the while; 
indeed not a few trickled down Mrs Segrave's checks. 

‘ Very pretty indeed. Miss Louisa,’ said I, as my con¬ 
science gave me rather a severe twinge; ‘ very pretty 
indeed.’ 

‘ A pretty leetle thing indeed,’ said Mr Frederick, in 
a tone wliich expressed his opinion of its insignificance, 
and how far it was below his mark. ‘ Really a pretty 
leetle thing.' 

‘ That is a creature of feeling,’ said Mrs Segrave as 
she wiped away her tears, addressing me in an under¬ 
tone—‘ a creature of very deep feeling, as you may see 
by that little specimen. But what pleases me more 
than the beautiful poetry, is the fine tone of morality 
and religion with which tlic poem doses: I am xiroud 
of my Louisa I ’ and another tear fell 

‘ Martha, my dear, you must let Mr Harlowe sec 
your “Rambles of a Rover” and your “Moonlight 
Musings” to-niorrow. Wo have our prose in the morn¬ 
ing, Mr Harlowe, aud our poetry in the evening.’ 

It was evident that the family were doing what they 
thought would please me most, and that they conceived 
no subject could be so interesting to me as the Maga¬ 
zine. The only one of them with whom I felt any 
sympathy was the elder son, who had leant back on 
the sofa, and was enjoying a quiet sleep. Mr Segrave, 

I suppose, perceiving that I was on the verge of the 
same happy state, asked if I would wish to go to bed. , 
I joyfully availed myself .of his considerate suggestion ; 
and having wished good-night, left the room, attended 
by Frederick, who came to show me to my chamber. 
As we were parting, ho said, ‘If you will allow me, 

I will read my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland” for you to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘ I shall be /lappi/ to hear it,’ said I, feeling very 
miserable, 

I It wiU be a great matter,’ resumed he, * to have your 
opinion. Tlie criticism of a literary friend is worth 
anything. I have seen some very aw critiques in the 
Magazine—that signed Crito had much merib You 
recollect the pass^ where he compares Byton and 
Moore, showing the points In whidi they assimilate, 
and those in which tliey diSTer so immeasurably, t}iat 
it seems strange that they should have agteed at all? 
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The Magazine is below, I’ll just run for it, and show the 
passage.’ 

How heartiljr I wished that Byron and Moore had 
never agreed in anything! I, however, declined making 
myself master of the subject at that moment; and hav¬ 
ing bade good-night, I dosed the door, and blcwed my 
stars that I was shut up for the night in the pnvimy of 
my comfortable bedroom: the bed looked most inviting, 
and I longed to stretch iny weary limbs upon it, and 
to forget on its downy pillow the Magazine with all its 
I articles. I had merely to take out of my trunk such 
I clothes as I required for the morning: having arranged 
! them, 1 proceeded to undress; and just as I had laid my 
1 coat on the back of a chair, I heard a tap at the door, 

I and called to whoever it might be who was outside to 
' come in, expecting to sec the servant. The door opened, 
and—Frederick stood before me! I felt myself shudder 
, as I perceived a large roll of paper in his hand: Kb 
I stepped forward and laid his candle on the tabic. 

I * 1 hope 1 don’t disturb you ? ’ said he in a most pro- 
i vokingly gracious manner. 

! * Indeed you do,’ I mentally ejaculated; ‘ and if you 

; were not your father’s son, I would take you by the 
shoulder and put you out.’ Dear Frank, you will ex¬ 
cuse this internal escape of temper, when yon recollect 
that 1 W!i8 in the state of a poor child whose sleep has 
been*put astray. ‘Indeed you do disturb me,’ 1 con¬ 
tinued to asseverate to myself in the hiddeti recesses of 
my heart. ‘ Oh no, not in the least,’ said I aloud, with 
far more regard to politeness, but with far less to 
I veracity. ' <3h, not in the least: I am not in bed 
yet.’ 

‘ I sec you are not; indeed I knew you could not be ; 
BO I have brought it.’ I felt a cold perspiration bedew 
I my forehead ; he had disencumbered himself of his 
coat, waistcoat, and cravat—he was in a long dressing- 
gown, which made him appear unnaturally tall, fur his 
height was remarkably above tlio middle size: the 
!' collar of his shirt was laid down, so us to leave his 
j. neck quite bare; and his hair hud got an additional 
I' dishevelling—in fact he was every Inch a poet ‘ I have 
brought it,’ said he with an air of triumph, as he un- 
1; folded the roll. 1 felt my blood run cold. ‘1 have 
! brought my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland,” ’ said he, with 

I i a tone of increased triumph, as he drew chairs, one fur 

I I himself, and one for me, doomc:} to be his unfortunate 
audience. 

‘I think I should hear it to more advantage to- 
I morrow,’ said I. 

‘ Oh no I ’ said he; ‘ I have been thinking over it: the 
i ” Rhapsody ” should be read at night; it has a thousand 
times more eflect. I believe you fancy it much later 
> than it really is; it wants a full quarter to eleven,’ added 
. he, as he presented his watclt in proof. 

* But, my dear sir, 1 fear my being so sleepy will pre- 
! vent my doing your poem any kind of justice.’ 

‘ You are just in the state 1 would wish you to be,’ 
said he. ‘ I am really anxious to test its startling 
cifcct; and if it thoroughly rouses you, wbicli I am* 
pretty sure it will, it will be a great encouragement to 
me. My friends, my partial friends,’ added he with a 
kind of smile, which at once implied that he thought 
them the quintessence of impartiality — * my partial 
friends are urging me to publish. A critique in the 
Magazine from a person of your ackuowledged judg¬ 
ment, of your ex{)erience and taste, may be of use—I 
mean as to calling tlie attention of the public to what 
you may think worthy of notice.’ 

1 found all measures to avert my doom unavailing. 
I tho^ht I could perceive a fiend-like twinkle of plea¬ 
sure in his eye for having conquered me: such a look 
ns we may suppose some fierce beast of prey casts upon 
the unhappy victim already*within his grasp, and on 
whom he is about to make the last onslaught. Evety 
objection which I made to bearing him tluit night being 
overruled, he snufibd the candles, and seated Itimsea 
opposite to me, and having cleared his voice, began the 
‘Ilhkpsody.’ He had not read more than a few lines. 


expressive of his wish to live and die in Switzerland, | 
when he came to tlie following; 

■ Oh! bo it mine tii take iny Innu, lost rest | 

■Whore meteors glare, and storm j glrtome inveit!' ; 

‘ That is a quotation,’ 1 observed, being still suffi¬ 
ciently awake to perceive it. 

* A wliat, sir?’ said he. 

‘ A quotation,’ 1 repeated. 

* No, sir,’ interrupted lie; ‘ it is all o—riginal.’ i 

‘'I'iiat last line is in Goldsmith's Trai’ellti ' stdA I; \ 

not altogether free from a sensation of molicioar plea¬ 
sure. 

* I think you arc mistaken,’ returned he, going to the 
book-shelf and taking down a volume. After liaving i 
cast ids eye over tlie poem, he exclaimed, ‘ I protest i 
you fir« right- hero is the line — the very line : “ but ' 
meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.” However, { 
I am not sorry. It is no disgrace to hit upon the same i 
mode of expression with Goldsmith. I am, in fact, very | 
glad; for Goldsiiiilh was in Switzerland, and I never 
was. It shows the truth of the picture presented to 
my imagination.’ 

He tlicn resumed the ‘ Rhapsody,’ wliilc it was with 
the utmost difficulty I kept my eyes open. Sometimes, 

I acknowledge, they ■would not be controlled by me, but 
would shut whether 1 would or not. However, a timely 
nod, followed by a start, and then they o|iened wide, , 
and stored full in the face of the rhapsodist, as much as ! 
to say, see how wide awake wo are! After wandering 
some time among Alpine scenery, exposing his hero to 
every danger which it so obligingly airurdeil—now fur¬ 
nishing a steep precipice, to whose very brink he was 
brought ill all his wild impetuosity; or presenting a 
yawning gulf, over whidi he hung in enthusiastic 
ecstacy, at the iiiimineiit risk of destruction; or now 
delightfully situating him undw a sublime avalanche, 
about to fall on his devoted head; but all would nut do 
—the hero was iiroof against cvcTything, and went on 
Ilia way in a state of liiippy excitement. The scene 
was changed, and he plunged into the depths of a Ger¬ 
man forest, where mine author indulged himself with 
an episode. This forest he peopled with banditti. Some 
of them noble souls, but all intent on mischief; while 
liere and there he sufTcred pale spectres to glide about, 
conveying mysterious liints by solemn gestures, and a 
random word, uttered in a sepulchral tune, wliite hob¬ 
goblins flitted about with the utmost sang-froid. With 
every line the poet became more excited, and soon be¬ 
came so thoroughly identified with liis dramatis persona;, 
that he seemed impelled by them in every action. I 
was several times roused from an encroaching slumber 
by feeling myself firmly grasped in the gripe of a fero¬ 
cious bandit. Tlicn his cliair was slid to a greater, 
distance fnini me, ■while tlic fliokcring bleze of the 
candles fitfully lit up his countenance, and added effect 
to the grotesque gestures and grimaces with which lie 
personified tlie hobgoblins; wFiile ever and anon he 
crooked his long fingers, and, ns a spectre, beckoned 
me on to sonic dark cavern or gloomy recess. Then ho 
would address me in mysterious low whisfieTS fur the 
ghost*, or startle me with discordant laughter from the 
hobgoblins, or uproarious shuats from the banditti, or 
hiss for tile fiends, who were in the distance. I felt 
actually bewildered—perhaps like one under the influ¬ 
ence of mesmerism—as it were unable to move: the ox- 
triivugant actions, aided by the uncertain light and the 
lethargic state in which I was, produced the strangest 
effect. His figure appeared to extend itself towards the 
ceiling, till it appeared to me that his bead almost 
touched it: the light and shade fell so oddly on his 
face, as to lepresent strange contortions. I felt my 
senses as it were benumbed amidst such horrors: all 
became more indistinct; the lights waxed dimmer; the 
wild hearing and fantastic antics of my companion were 
like the uncoutli representations of a magic lantern; 
every moment it appeared more unreel, like some 
strange mockery of fancy; the impreuive b^ouings 
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of the spectres every instant appeared more distant, and 
to lead to i;reater remoteness and more ‘ intolerable 
gloomsand the sharp humorous pinches of the hoh- 
gohlins seemed as the bite of some venomous creature, 
and the hard grasp of the murderous bandit as the 
gripe of an iron vice. I became every moment more 
oppressed; methought piles of magazines were pelted 
at me, and at length almost buried me alive: I found 
myself incapable of moving: rliapsudists were laugh- 
ing around me: 1 could make no effort to disengage 
myself; I could scarcely breathe; the words I strove 
to utter stucik in iny throat, and nearly choked me. 
How long 1 might have remained in this pitiable state 
there is no saying, liad 1 not by some stU]iendons exer¬ 
tion uttered a piercing shriek. A vague consciousness 
followed, and then a gre.at commotion, and persons run¬ 
ning from all parts of the house, and asking in tones of 
trepidation at the door, ‘What was tlie matter?’ The 
spectres, liobgiibliiis, and banditti, and even tlie last 
grim form by wliom 1 bad been assailed—the niglitmare 
—were all gone, and of all my tormentors tlie rliapsodist 
alone remained. Triumpli was in bis eye and in every 
line of bis conntenanee as he shook me by the band, 
and thanked me for the wrapt attention with whieii I 
had listened to his poem, and the uneq^uivixail (iriKif 1 
had given of having thoroughly entered into bU feelings 
and appreciated his conceptions; and having bidden 
me good-night, 1 lieard him s.ay, as he closed my door, 
‘ iVbioT am de-termineil to publish.’ 

Whatever awkwardness I might have felt the next 
morning in meeting the family to whom 1 liail given 
such an alarm, was soon dispelled by every one of its 
members. Their bearing towards tlie rliapsodist was 
marked by a deference so deep as nearly to apiiroac.li 
veneration; it was such, indeed, ns we may suppose 
was paid to the fortunate poet who liad just been 
awarded the laurel cri^n; and as to me, 1 was looked 
upon as he might have Wn who had the honour of 
placing it on the brow of genius; and the exelaniation 
—yes, the exclamation of iiiartieulatc horror, which 
had gathered all the family fnim every emiier of tlie 
house about my door in utter dismay and terror—was 
construed into the exhilarating sound oi^'this is the 
reward of merit!’ Now, my dear Frank, having given 
yon a full and true account of my hrst hours at Mr 
Segravo’s house, 1 will for the present hid you farewell. 
Yonrs as ever, Jou.n IIaulowk. 


CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMN. 

Is the ‘Chemistry of Summer,’* we illustrated the 
|iower of the earth to absorb heat; and in resuming 
our survey of the seasons, we shall comnicnce by show¬ 
ing how it returns the excess of this acquisition to the 
radiant skies. 

The process by which the return is made is called 
radiation, the heat being cinittcd in rays ns if from a 
centre; but it is curious to observe that there is little 
analogy in this respect between solar and artihoial 
heat. A lire, for instance, warms pretty nearly alike 
all surfaces of the same mechanical texture; wliile the 
heat of the sun is modified by the colour of the object. 
A dark surface absorbs and radiates more rapidly tiian 
a light one. Thus a white dress is cooler than a black 
one i and men, acting upon perhaps unconscious exiic- 
rience, prefer the former in summer and the latter in 
winter. 

Why, then, have the natives of higher latitudes dark 
or black skins, since these must absorb more heat than 
lighter skins? That such is the fact, the chemist de¬ 
monstrates by experiment He places the backs of 
both his hands in the sunshine on an intensely hot 
day; the one bare, and the otter covered with a black 
(doth; the former having the bulb of a thermometer 
resting on it and the other having the bulb underneath 
the doth. In such drcumstances, the exposed ther- 
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raometer indicates es degrees, and tlie covered one 91 
degrees. In another trial, the former indicates 98 de¬ 
grees, and the latter 106 degrees. This is just what 
might have been expected from analogy; hut the 
curious thing is, that the hand which has less heat is 
scorched and blistered, and that which has greater heat 
receives no injury I Thus the fact Is obvious—although 
science cannot explain the cause—that the akin is pro¬ 
tected from injury by the very colour which increases 
its absorption of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the earth explains n 
beautiful and interesting phenomenon of the summer 
and autumnal months. At sunset, if the sky he cloud¬ 
less, the glowing eartli parts with a qiortion of its heat 
to the air; the directly incumbent portion of. whidi 
thus hcconies much warmer than the solid body on 
which it rests. The consequence is, that the watery 
vapour always present in tlic atmosphere is chilled 
when it approadics the earth, and conden.ies into those 
drops which sparkle like gems on leaves and bowers. 
If tile dew fell like rain, it would fall on .'(11 parts of the 
g.arden alike; but we find the grass-plot completely 
saturated, wliilc tlie gravel-walk which passes thrnugli 
it is nc.irly dry ; and in like manner tlie leaves of tlic 
hollyhock are dripping diamnnds, wliilc those of tlie 
laurel are free of moisture. The cause of this differeneo 
is the differencx! in the radiating power of these several 
objects ; some of wliieli give out their heat with energy, 
and becoming cold, induce a copious deposition of water 
from tlie air; while others, being had radiators, remain 
BO warm, tliat the mtneous vapour coiitinues to float 
around tlieni unchanged. 

ICxtcniling our view farther, we find hare rooks and 
barren soils in the condition of the gravel-walk, and 
the more fertile parts of tlic earth in tliat of tlie grass- 
plot. Tlie compact structure of the rock or hard soil 
unfits it both for alisorbiiig and radiating heat energe¬ 
tically ; wliilc tlic reverse is tlic case in more productive 
spots, wlicre tlie soil is of a luos^ or porous character. 
This affords a b'eautiful example of the economy of 
nature in bestowing dew only on {ilacuis where it ran 
answer a beileflcial purpose. But dew in excessive 
ahuudance would be hurtful; and accordingly it is only 
when the sky is clear, and the air moilorately tranquil, 
that the phenoiiieiioii u'^icnrs in perfeetion. Tlie clouds, 
which protect the earth from the rigour of noon, ae.t as 
screens to arrest a too profuse radiation at night; and 
sending buck their own heat, they keep up by the 
interchange an equable temperature. On this prin¬ 
ciple a gardener hangs a thin mat over tender plants, 
to protect them from cold. A cambric handkerchief 
would answer the same purpose; for all that is wanted 
is to prevent the radiation of heat A handkerchief of 
tills kind was extended tightly, in the manner Of a roof, 
on the tops of four little sticks stuck in a grass-plot, 
and forming a square. One night the grass tliua sliel- 
tcred was only three degrees c(>ldcr than the nir, while 
^the grass outside the square was eleven degrees colder. 

At this season we may frequently observe at sunrise 
a white mist, several feet high, covering a field of grass 
or corn ; and if we walk through it, we may feel the 
humidity on the lower part of our person, while our 
head is bright and dry in tile beams of the early sun. 
This ‘ earth-cloud’ is the aqueous vapour, drawn sud¬ 
denly during the night from the lower part of the 
atmosphere by the rapid radiation of heat from the 
earth. The cloud prevented further radiation, and has 
therefore remained itself in statu quo ; but presently the 
sun will reconvert it into invisible vapour, and diffuse 
it throughout tlie atmosphere. 

The red appearance of the sky at sunrise predicts 
foul weather, and tlie seme phenomenon at sunset 
fine weather; the ratiouw of which is explained by 
science, although not so clearly as to tempt ua to enter 
into the subject. The husbandman, however, knows 
the fact by experience, and corroborates it by observa¬ 
tions drawn from other circumstances. In the morr ing, 
if the cattle low more than usual, stretch' fmth their 
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i nccka, and snuff tho air with extended nostrils, it is a 
i sign of corning rain; but if the duckweed remain open, 
and the trefoil and birdweed raise their heads boldly, 
there is no unusual * hydration’ in tiie atmosphere. 
As for the ordinary hydration, or presence of the watery 
vapour we have mentioned, that is indispensable to 
tho life botit of plants and animals. 

If the air we breathe thus require to be mixed with 
water, so the water in which aquatic plants or animals 
live requires to bo mixed with air. Expel the air from 
rain-water by boiling, and after suffering it to cool in a 
well-corked bottle, pour it gently out into a finger-glass. 
If yon introduce a small fish into this pure water, it 
will show signs of distress by gasping at tho surface, 
and would soon die if kept immersed; but if, before 
introducing tho fish, you pour tho water for a few 
minutes from one vessel into another, you fit it, by tlie 
admixture of air, for the support of animal life. 'Hie 
reason is, that the respiratory organs of fishes witlidraw 
oxygen, not from tho water, hut from tlio air which it 
contains. If we place a fish even in properly ai'-rated 
water, and then secure the numtii of tho vessel with an 
air-tight cover, the creature will die when the oxygen 
I of the air is consumed. Fishes require a consiunt 
supjily of aerated water, just as land animals require 
a eoustant supply of hydrated air. 

But there is a still more curious analogy between 
fishes and land animals; fur in confined places, tlic for- 
! mer, like the latter, may be poisoned by their own 
breath. They exhale carlxinic acid; and unless there 
arc growing plants at hand, stimulated by solar liglit, 
to decompose tills mephitic vapour — respiring tlic 
carbon, and emitting the oxygen—tho consequence is 
languor, sickness, and death. Tliis is vi'hy it is neces¬ 
sary for tliu life of fishes in glass globes cither to clningc 
the water frequently, or introduce some aquatic plants 
! to decompose the results of their respiration. But the 
i plants do more tlian this; they protect the fishes from 
j the heat of the sun. Light-coloured, or silver-fish, mure 
; especially, are liable to be scorched by the solar lieat; 
i and one which became disculuui^ after tlio removal of 
^ shade from bis liabitatioii was examined by a naturalist, 

I and prononnued to bo fairly sunburnt, 
i Altliough living ]>lants emit oxygen, they arc sup¬ 
posed, when they die and deiyiy in stagnant water, to 
be tho source of the air-bubhlcs we see at this season 
bursting upon the surface. 'I'he vajamr contained in 
such bubbles is composed not of oxygen, but of carbon 
and hydrogen, and resembles the common coal gas. It 
is identical with the fire-damp of mines, and receives 
from the clicmist the name of carburetted hydrogen. 
Tills is tile iynia fatuus (kindled hy some unknow’ii 
agency) which we now observe in the evening dancing 
over the surface of marsliy soils, and whicli ]K>pular 
superstition has jiersouificd in Jack-o’-Lantern and 
WiU-o’-tho-Wisp. 

There is anothrr phenomenon of tho season which 
chemistry lias to a certain extent explained. Tlie arti¬ 
ficial conversion of water into vapour, the chemist flnfls, 
is always attended by the development of electricity, 
sometimes with the concomitants of light, heat, and 
sound. He supposes, therefore, that the thunder-storm 
is the consequence of the natural process of this con¬ 
version constantly going on in every aqueous portion of 
the globe. Electricity, he discovers, so fw resembles 
heat, that it desires to communicate its redundance to 
objects that are deficient; and, like heat, it is opposed, 
facilitated, or arrested in this effort by various sub¬ 
stances, according as they are good or bad conductors. 
‘ Anhydrous air,’ to use the words of Mr Griffiths, ‘is a 
non-conductor, earthy substances are bad conductors, 
water and metallic ores ore better conductors, and 
purer metals tho best conauctors of imponderable elec¬ 
tricity.* Now when the atmosphere approaches the 
anhydrous state, or is greatly desiccated, as at this sea¬ 
son, it is a very imperfect conductor; and the douds, 
ttie^ore, or aqueous volumes floating in its upper 
region, remain mr a time highly charge^ notwithstwd-. 


ing their rfiorts at deliverance, with accumulations of 
electricity. When these become excessive, the struggle 
is at an end. Tlio imprismied lightning bursts forth, 
and rushes down to the earth and the waters, rending 
the unwilling air, tlie violent collapse of whicli, instan¬ 
taneously succeeding the passage of the extraneous 
body, produces tlio roar we term tbundcr. 'The time 
taken by light to travel is so siiort (192,000 miles in 
a second), as to be inappreciable by the senses; but 
sound moves at the rate of only about .‘IHO yards in the 
second. The apparent interval, therefore, twtwccn the 
two—although they are really simultaneous—cnaliics us 
easily to guess at the distance of the electricity; for we 
liave only to multiply tlie 380 yards by tlie iiiimber of 
seconds wliicii elajise between tho lightning and tlie 
thunder. 

'riio coinp.irative slowness with which sound moves 
produrxis a curious efieet; fur when the lightning is 
lung, irregular, and ragged, betraying its distant origin, 
we hc.ar the tliunder first, it may he from the top of a 
tree near whicli we are standing, then far beyond this, 
tlien from a still more remote point, and ultimately 
from the cloud whence the liglitiiing first issued. 'Phus 
tile tlmiiiicr is u loud riinibUiig noise, insteaii of the 
single terrible crack wiiicli iiiilicates tiic propinquity of 
the electricity. As for the bright and mute flushes we 
see aoinctimes in tlie evening at this time of the year, 
it is supposed that they arc so distant, that the sound 
of the tliunder lias been lost in its passage. 

Tlie identity of lightning and electricity was only 
slowly' understood; but at k-ngtli tlie question was de¬ 
finitively settled by Franklin by means of a common 
kite. It being early known that tlie electric fluid was 
attracted by points, it was determined to ascertain 
wiictlier lightning—so similar in other resiiects—ac- 
kiiuwlcrlgcd the same influence. A pointed wire, there¬ 
fore, was attuelied to the st^ of a kite; which, on 
being carried iij) into the nir%iring a thunder-storm, 
attracted electricity from the clouds; and this, on the 
inacliiiic rcacliiiig the ground, was discharged with 
vivid sparks and sharp reports, and a merely probable 
an.alogy tlius converted into a distinct proof of identity. 
'I'liis gavd rise to the invention of the metallic rod, 
placed fur the protectinn of dwellings, in deep connec¬ 
tion with the humid earth; and so presenting a harmless 
path for tlie flusli of natural tdectric fire. Electricity, 
Imwcver, is not, like heat, conduced progressively by 
me.tuls, but instaiitaiicouBly ; an extraordinary example 
of whicli we see in the most wonderful discovery of tliis 
wonderful age—the electric tclegrapli. 

A thunder-storm is frequently attended 1^ heavy 
showers of rain or hail; but these secrets of the clouds 
have hitherto defied the researclies of chemistry. All 
we know with certainty is, that r.ain-drops, as we raep- 
tioiied in our former article, arc hollow splieres; and that 
* Inail-stuncs ’ are exquisitely-shaped crystals, forming a 
short six-sided prism, with a six-sided pyramid at both 
ends, but one of them truncated, or cut offj as if to 
enable tlie figure to stand. Fur this form to be observ¬ 
able, it is of (xmrse necessary for tlic hail to be received 
on a soft yielding surface. 

But the must interesting spectacle presented by this 
season is the corn waving before the breeze, and 
oflering for the necessities of man a food, the nourish¬ 
ment of which has been abstracted in so extraordi¬ 
nary a manner from air, earth, and water. This food 
science can analyse, but by no synthetical process imi¬ 
tate. In vain it compounds the elements oxygen, hydro¬ 
gen, nifrogen, mid carbon, in the exact proportions of 
the grain; no inorganic substance will support human 
life. The chemist cannot make food, even with all its 
materials at his command; bis art is confined to ascer¬ 
taining the uature «nd properties of that which has 
been subjected to the mysterious laws of vitality, 
whether iu the animal or vegetable creation. And yet 
science, weak as it may seem in this respect, is able to 
stimulate and assist nature in her processes for man’s 
own benefit. Graia-bearing vegetables ore all in this 
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seii*u ‘ artificinl;’ wlieat, barley, oats, niaizc, rye, rice, 
millet, beans, and peas, having never been discovered in 
a wild or natural state of growth. 

In this hot weather tho appetite for food is not so 
keen as in cold weather; and chemistry, through her 
high-priest, Liebig, informs us of the reason. The 
source of heat within the human body is the combina- 
i tion—the combustion, so to spe-ak—of the carbon of 
. tlic food with the oxygen of the atniosphcrc. * The 
I animal body is a heated mass, which bears the same 
relation to surrounding objects :is any other heated 
I mass ;* receiving heat when these are hotter, and losing 
j heat when these arc colder than itself. The blood, not- 
' witlistanding, of an inhabitant of the arctic circle has a 
temperature as liigh as that of a native of the south ; 
and this shows that * the heat given off to the sur¬ 
rounding medium is restored within the body with great 
rapidity ’—a compensation which must take place more 
rapidly in winter than in summer. ‘ Now in diffurent 
climates the quantity of oxygen introduced into the 
system by respiration varies according to tlic tempera¬ 
ture of the external air; the quantity of inspired oxy¬ 
gen increases witli tlic loss of heat by e.xternal cooling, 
and tho quantity of carbon or hydrogen necessary to 
combine with tliis oxygen must be increased in the 
same ratio. If we were to go naked, like certain savage 
tribes, or if, in hunting or fishing, we were exposed to 
the same degree of cold as tlic Samoyedes, we should 
be able with ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and 
perhaps a dozen of tidlow candles into the bargain, 
daily, as warmly-clad travellers have related with asto- 
lushmcnt of tlicsc pcujde. IVe should then also be 
able to take the same quantity of brandy or train-oil 
without bad ciTccts, Iwcause the carbon and hydrogen 
of these substances would only sutlice to keep up the 
equilibrium between the external temperature and tliat 
of our bodies.’ 

Tlie quantity of food Haficcted likcwi.se by the num¬ 
ber of our respirations. In opprcssively-Iiot weather, 
tills number is limited by our inability to take c.Ycreisc, 
and consequently we do not imbibe enough of oxygen 
to consume our usual quantity of earboii. If wc enable 
ourselves for a time to keep up tins quantity, or, in other 
words, to o.it our usual quantity of food, by the use of 
stimulating eondinicnts, our health soon fails. ‘ Tlie 
cooling of the body, by whatever e.anse it may be pro¬ 
duced, increases tlie amount of food necessary. The 
mere exposure to the open air, in a carriage or on the 
deck of a ship, by increasing radiation and vaporisation, 
jnereases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more 
than usual. The same is true of those who are .leeus- 
tomed to drink large quantities of cold water, which is 
given oir at tho temperature of tho body, us’j". It 
increases the app'etite, and persons of weak constitution 
fihd it necessary, by continued exercise, to supply to 
tlie system the oxygen required to restore the heat 
abstracted by the cold water. Loud and lung-continued 
speaking, tlie crying of infants, moist air, all exert a 
ili;cidcd and appreciable influence on the amount of 
food wliich is token.’ 

It has been discovered that lignin, or the solid part 
of wood, affords edible matter; and tliat when properly 
prepared, it may be baked into loaves of bread more 
palatable tlinn those that arc made in times of scarcity 
from bran and husks of com. This woody flbre forms 
the chief bulk of vegetables, from the slight network 
which contains the pulp and juice of fruits, up to the 
substantial body of forest limber. In all, the actual 
proximate principle is of the same density; hut in some 
it is closely, and in others loosely compacted, the latter 
involving amongst its pores a considerable volume of 
air. Thus ebony and lignum vito' sink in water like 
stones, while oak and pine float with great buoyancy; 
hut if yon expel the air fhnn the two latter, by boiling 
or otherwise, they will sink like two former. 

By and by the sun will decline in beat and splendour, 
and the leaves of trees and plants assume for a little 



beauty. ’The difierent colours are supposed to depend 
upon certain acid matters now formed in the withering 
leaf, which produce a reflection of red and yellow light, 
with various other intermixtures. All tills glory, how¬ 
ever, of the vegetable world is only a prelude to its 
decay. Soon come the chill winds, with power to lay 
the forest Ixtre; and these beautiful leaves, scattered 
upon the ground, mingle gradually with its substance, 
and undergoing new changes, become nutriment for the 
stems on which they grow. When the grass meadows 
begin to lose their colour, we see hero and there a ring 
of brighter green, in which we love to fancy tliat the 
elfin people arc accustomed to dance during the night. 
Bull science conjectures that these cirdes—increasing 
annually in size, and sometimes presenting a very 
extraordinary appearance—are rather the production of 
a fungus, which, on dying away every year, leaves a 
rich soil for the more luxuriant growth of grass. 
Towards the dose of the season, when slight frosts 
become common, the meadow presents a still stranger 
phenomenon, which formerly occasioned not mere 
poetical excitement, like the fairy rings, but suiiersti- 
tious dread, '('his is the print of footsteps, which jj 
appear to have scorched the grass like heated iron, i' 
And they are footsteps, and liuman footsteps; which, |j 
falling on the grass when it is crimp with frost, break i j 
it completely down and destroy it. When the sun lias 'i 
thawed away the hoary covering from tlie meadow, its ' i 
grass appears rich and green—all hut these mystic j 
prints, where the footsteps scorched, like guilt, as they I 
passed! | 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANV. jj 

BEBLI.S'—POTSDAM—UABIIIURO. j 

Frosi Leipsic we proceeded to Berlin, by way of Cothen, | 
a journey by railway which occupied the greater part ; 
of a day, and over a level tract of country that seemed 
to beeome more sandy and barren ns we advanced | 
northwards. In the 'midst of this desert, which in 
some places is as destitute of lierbagc as tlie sauds of 
the seashore, Berlin has been built: some centuries of 
cultivation, however, have deprived the environs of the i 
original barren aspect, ajd now the city seems to be as 
well surrounded with gardens and pleasure-grounds os 
any other capital. Through the centre of the town 
flows the Spree, a dull canal-like river, which is navi¬ 
gable for barges, and by means of dams, is made ser¬ 
viceable in turning various mills. 

Driving into Berlin through a suburb of handsome 
houses, the effect was exceedingly pleasing. To enjoy 
the delicious summer weather, tlic inmates of numerous 
villas had tlirown doors and windows o|)en, and cither 
witliin their dwellings, or in the slips of pleasure-gronnd 
in front, they were seen in hilarious family parties. 
I’fssing tliese evidences of a comparatively simple statu 
of manners, wc come to the Brandenburg gate, a stu¬ 
pendous portal, surmounted by a car of victory of some 
historical note; for, with its prancing bronze steeds, 
it was carried off to Paris by Napoleon, and was not 
restored till the day of general restitution of national 
property in 1815. Entering by this elegant gateway, we 
have before us, looking eastwards, the main street of , 
Berlin—the Unter-deu-Linden (or Undcr-thc-Lime- ■ 
Trees)—a thoroughfare more spacious than any of the 
Parisian boulevards. Correctly described, the Linden, . 
which is upwards of half a mile in length, U a great ; 
broad street, with a stretch of promenading ground in \ 
the middle thickly lined with tall lime-trees. From i 
morning till night, the promenade and the seats beneath ; 
the trees are occupied with numerous sannterers— ; 
citizens of all classes, women, children, and soldiers— , 
the whole forming a pleasing scene of half-rural half- ' 
urban gaiety. In proceeding towards the heart of tlie i 
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! city, along one aide of this stretoh of pleasure-ground, 
i we see at a glance that Berlin is worthy of the com- 
i mendations that travellers usually bestow upon it The 
I houses, though chiefly of brick, are plastered and 
I painted, so os to have a cleanly effect, nnd thc style 
I of architecture is tasteful. Parisian buildings have 
' been adopted as a model, but for the greater part those 
I of Berlin are not above Inolf the height and this greatly 
i mars the effect on the eye. Going from street to street, 

I we observe that nearly the whole town consists of lines 
of thoroughfares lying parallel to, and crossing each 
other at right angles, with little variety as to building: 
the monotony, therefore, is so extreme, as to partake of 
military precision ; and in truth the city is the creation 
of a mind which thought only of encampments and 
military discipline. To Frederick the Great, Berlin 
owes its rise from a small town to a great capital. 
Lines of street were prescribed on a uniform plan, the 
main object being to cover a certain space of ground 
with liouses of a particular appearance; and the ground 
was covered a(,‘cordiiigly. In building and laying out 
his capital city, Frederick does not seem to have hail 
any idea of conduits, or of the necessity for any 
machinery to carry away and dispose of the domestic 
refuse of a large i>upulalion. Every stranger, therefore, 
i is not long in discovering that the gutters which run 
I along the Linden, and all the other Ihoronghfaros, 
i present no unsuitable field for the investigations of a 
i Sanitary Commission. Wlietlier the Berliners have 
ever troubled themselves on the score of this surface- 
drainage, or, more properly, cvlialation, 1 am unable to 
say. All 1 can tell is, that after a lapse of nearly a 
century, their city remains destitute of what is elsc- 
' where one of the most significant engines of civi¬ 
lisation. 

Notwithstanding this defect, Berlin is a fine city, 
i Spreading over a flat plain, without regard to waste 
' of ground, there seems nothing like huddling of dwcl- 
'' lings into close alleys, or piling them one on another, 
i About the centre, overhanging the dnil waters of the 
' Spree, stands the palace; and this seems to cut off the 
i! older and less regnlar part of the town pn the east from 
the more fashionable portion on the west. From the 
palace to the Brandenburg gate, environing the Linden, 

I i is the great scene of attraction. But it is only around 
I and near Bic open space nt thd p.alacc that' the principal 
i: public buildings are situated; and on this account a visi- 
i tor can see all that is wortli seeing in one or two days. 

' We spent a week in our rambles and visits—the Cham- 
i ber of Arts, the Museum or I’ieture Gallery, and other 
; public institutious occupying our attention; but we 
I had now seen so many things of this kind, that they 
afforded us comparatively little pleasure. Of the vast 
! variety of objects whieh were presented, T can reiuem- 
I her only that we saw a pewter drinking - cup whicli 
I had been used by the unfortunate Baron Trenck in bis 
i long confinement at Magdeburg. It was covered with 
poetry, inscribed with a nail or some other rude in¬ 
strument. The arsenal is a handsome edifice ; so also 
is the university, to one of whose professors — the 
venerable Zumpt—I was indebted for some personal 
attentions. Introduced by this gentleman to one of 
the directors of the elementary town schools, I had 
the pleasure of being made acquainted with the prac¬ 
tical working of the Prussian liystem of education. 
As is well known, this system is compulsory j every 
■ child in good health being compelled, as a matter 
I of law, to attend the school selected by its parents, 

, or provided by the public authorities; and all parents 
I neglecting the regulations being subject to punishment. 

I By this means, which I allow is despotic, every ebUd 
: in Prussia is elementarily instructed. No idle and 
; disorderly children are sesn in the streets. Conducted 
: to a large town-sehool, in two departments, one for 
boys, and the other for girls, I spent a couple of hours 
in the different class-rooms, and had reason to feel 
saltUfled that the education was on a liberal footing, 
i and apparently under correct management Curious on 
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the subject of compulsion, 1 asked one of the teachers 
how this part of the business was arranged. He men¬ 
tioned in reply that it cost him no trouble. The town 
ia divided into numerous small wanls, eaoh having an 
inspector, who takes aeeii.mt nf all the children in his 
district Slmuld any cliild fail in attendance, tlie in¬ 
spector is informed of tiie cireumstanee, and he makes 
all suitable inquiries. If the ]iarcnt is to blame, the 
offence is punishable. I’rantically, however, litUe com¬ 
pulsion is employed, and the law may only be said to 
act in lerrorem. With all projicr respect for public 
lilwrty, it could be wished that we had iu this ci.untry 
the means of frightening worthless parents into the 
practice of sending their children habitually to school. 

A little J’russiau despotism on tliis x>oiut many will 
alli>w, would not be a bad tiling. ! 

Berlin has the rcpnlalion of being one of the most i 
intellcctmd cities in Germany'. Its population is very | 
mixed, as respects race and sect, and the general tone i 
of society, improved liy the concentration of men of ' 
high art and learning, is of a superior kind. At the 
same time something is lost in iioiiit of simplicity and ' 
purity. There is inueli frivolity and idleness, and the I 
town ranks low u ith regard to temiieranec. The I 
recent outbreaks likewise demonstrate the slight re- [ 
gnrd fur puhlie order among certain iiortions of the 
Iiopulation. At the period of my visit, Berlin seemed ' 
to be fully occupied with soldiers; uniforms of various 
kinds were seen iu all quarters, and bayonets gleamed . 
in front of every public edifice. That the populace ' 
should liave actually taken possession of the town, and 
humbled the reigning tnoiiarcb, in despite of the large 
garrison employed to preserve order, is one of the ■ 
many curiosities in government which arc at present | 
puzzling Europe, and of the results of which no one can 
Baf"Iy venture a prediction. 

Within a short dislance of Berlin there arc many ,, 
agreeable places nf holiday resfirt. Bcx’ond the Branden¬ 
burg gate is nil extensive wood, intersected with walks ; 
and drives, open to the public; further on are KroU's ; 
gardens, a species of Vauxliall, with a number of enter- | 
taiiiments. I'wo or tliree miles beyond, in tlic same | 
direction, ds Charlottcnburg, a royal residence, with ! 
extensive grounds, forming what may be called the i 
llatiiptnn Court of Berlin. This is a quiet and very I 
elinnning place of resort. Q'lic palace contains some i' 
good pictures; hut it ia less aii object of interest than ‘ 
the mausoleum of Luuisa, queen of rrussia. Louisa, it . 
will be recollceted, was queen during the desperate \ 
struggles which the country underwent at the time of | 
its oecupation by the French invaders, and was almost 
the only personage who from the first perceived the iie- ' 
cessity for Trussia holding Napoleon nt defiance. Fci- 
haps never was the death of a queen so deeply lamented 
as that of this amiable and nceoniplished woman. Tin 
king her husband was ineonsolablc, and spared no 
expense in commemorating the deceased with all the j 
aids of sculpture. The inansoleum at Charlottcnburg, | 
which is in the form of a temple, with a spacious inte- | 
rior chamber, into which a chastened light is admitted, ' 
ia an ulijcet of attraction to all strangers; and 1 frankly I 
confess it was the finest thing we saw during our whole | 
journey. In the middle of the inner apartment is i 
placed the figure of Louisa in a reclining posture on a 
sarcophagus, the whole formed of white marble by 
Rauch, one of the most eminent sculptors of Gcrni.any. 
Cairn and tranquil in spiritual beauty lies this admir¬ 
able figure, whose sleep in the silent mansion we almost 
feel afraid to disturb. Rauch is stated to have enter¬ 
tained a strong and loyal regard for tliis estimable 
princess; so much so, that she hud become his inspiring 
divinity in art. With the most exalted enthusiasm, he i 
devoted himself to a^mmemoration of her beauty and i 
modest deportment; und the figure at Charlottenburg, \ 
and one equally beautiful at Potsdam, executed to the i 
order of the king, attest Ids success. Latterly, a com- I 
pauiou figure of the king, executed after bis death, has | 
been added by the present sovereigu. 
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Puteilain is distant twenty miles from Berlin, in tlio various places are seen lying on the surface of the 
game direction as Gharlottenburg, and ig noyr easily ground large and small boulders, belonging to a forma- 
reached by railway. We-spent a day in admiring tlie tion nowhere found in the district. The most common 
beauties of this famed retreat of the great Frederick, notion is, that these stones have been transported hither 
Tlie town, wliich is formal and dull, is situated on by the Deluge; but they can be reasonably accounted 
the Havel, a small river which is here expanded into a for otherwise. The whole district—Holstein, Mecklcn- 
pretty lake. The country around is rich, green, and burg, and part of I’russiar—was probably at one time 
picturesque. Immediately north from the town is a covered by the waters of the Baltic or North Sea ; and 
wcll-woodcd hill, and it is on the southern face of this the boulders, floated away from their native region on 
eminence, and the low grounds at its base, tliat we find icebergs, have been dropped to the bottom when the ice 
tliu various palaces for which J’otsdam is celebrated, was dissolved. At the present moment, icebergs are 
Wandering through pleasure-grounds, laid out in the depositing foreign rocks in tlie bosom of tlie North 


style of those at Versailles, we come first to the palace 
of Sans Souoi, wliich occupies a commanding situation, 
witli a fine prospect to the south. Immediately in 
front is a terrace with parterres of flowers, where 
Frederick in bis latter days was fond of sunning him¬ 
self, and where lie wished to bo buried near his favou- 


Atlantic; and in progress of ages these masses ni.iy be 
discovered on the surface of dry land, rounded by the 
abrasion which they have encountered at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Wo entered Hamburg at night, and were deposited at 
Stfeits’s Hotel, on the Jungfernsteig. Never did so niag- 


rite dogs—a wish, liowevcr, not attended to. At a nifleent a spectacle of town scenery meet our cyn ns on 
short distance from the jialace, fartiier up tlie hill, the following morning, when we opened the jalousies 
stands the windmill wliich Frederick in vain tried to of our window. Before us Lay, in placid beauty, a quad- 
remove by a suit at law with its owner. It is still, 1 rangnlnr sheet of water, measuring iirobably a third of | 
believe, in the family of tlie miller wlio so undauntedly a mile on c.acli side. On the southern side opposite, 
defended his rights against royal aggression. From the lake was bounded by a causeway with trees, which I 
Hans Bouci we proceeded to visit the Now Palace—a cut it off from an irregular piece of water beyond. The | 
very ^and, but apparently a most unnecessary build- other three sides of this water square were environed j 
ing, in wliich wo saw the apartments where Fre- with houses of elegant architecture; but between them 
derick for some time resided. Tliey are small, little and the lake was a thoroughfare for carriages and foot- j 
larger than closets, and in one his library is still pre- passengers. The lake, wliich is .an expanded portion of ) 
served. It is a collection of works in French, chieJiy the river Alster, communicating with the Kibe by locks, i 


dramatic, in faded bindings. 

Besides these, wu visited sonic utlicr palaces, an ac- 


is surrounded with a substantial quay, but contains no | 
vessels except small pleasure-boats; and tlicsc sailing j 


count of which I shall not inflict on tlie reader, and aliout in llie bright sunsliinc, and a number of swans, 
finally, in the to»’n, looked into a church iu wliich wliich liere and there dotted the surface, imparted a 


Frederick was entombed. Here, in a zinc sarcophagus, lively and pleasing effect to the scene. Apropos of the | 
within a whitewashed vault below the pulpit, are en- swans; 1 was informed that they have money in the j 
cased the remains of tlie^M warrior. Napoleon, accord- fiwiln, and are tended .as carefully as the bears of Berne, 
ing to Ills usual policy of spoliation, carried oH‘ the An old lady, it seems, bequeathed them and their sue- j 
sword which had been placed over the tomb of tlie cessors a fortune, and the trustees of the property of ! 
monarch. It li.as never bt:en restored; but the front of course take cure to prqserve and perpetuate the race, 
llic gallery of the church is hung with flags taken by 'j'lic Jungfernsteig is certainly a flue thing; but much [ 
the Frussinns from the French, by wliich wU may infer of its beauty is owing t.) the great fire of IS 12, which 
that the nation has more than avenged the i/isult. burnt the better part of the town. This fire has maile I 

Talking on the subject of the French occupation of Hamburg one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 
Prussia to a private family in Berlin, they referred to it In place of eloscly-built and inconvenient streets of 
even at this distance of time with somctiiiiig like a antique houses, there have sjirung up rows of the most 
feeling of horror; but also with a ilogrcc of pride that handsome editiues, rivalling the newer parts of Paris, 
the people had not shrunk from their duty in so ter- TTie environs also have been much beautified; and the 
rible a period of adversity. So enormous were the cx- only portion of the town in the condition of former days 
actions of the French, that all the current coin of tlie is that wliich is connected with the shipping, 
realm was absorbed; and wliun the money was cx- We greatly enjoyed Hamburg diuiiig the few days ! 
liausted, it became uecc.ssary to appease the demands of we were able to spend in it, and could not sufficiently | 
the conqueror by a universal sacrifiix; of plate, jewels, admire the air of industry, blended with rational re- I 
rings, and trinkets of all sorts. Every family unhesi- creation, which distinguished its inhabitants. Only one I 
tatingly rendered up its articles of value to the public tiling 1 had great reason to find fault with: this is : 
tre-asury ; and trinkets formed of tlie fancy iron manu- the extraordinary fact, that tliere is no distinct single | 
facture of Berlin were given in return. The possession jiust-oflice. Instead of one office to which all letters : 
of any of these .acknowledgments is now much prized, should come, tliere arc several offices, each acting inde- j 
They bear on them the inscription in Gennar,, • J gave jwndently of tlie others. Thus there is an English ; 


gold fur iron.’ An iron ring of this kind is now worth 
mure than its weight in the more precious metal. Tlie 


post-office, whence are delivered all English letters by 
a distinct set of postmen; a Prussian post-office; a 


Berlin manufacture of fancy iron articles is said to have Hanoverian post-office; a Swedish post-office; and so on 
been much improved by the iniiNitus given to it by the in perplexing confusion. Expecting letters from various 
popular contributions; but it is still inferior to tlie countries, I had occasion to visit their respective post- 
Swiss manufacture, which in iron may lie said to rival offices every moruing, at different parts of the town. 


the finest lace. Nothing more absurd than this multiplication of post- II 

The journey from Berlin to Hamburg is usually offices, each an independent centre of operations, is to 11 
spoken of by travellers as an unpleasant and tedious be found in any part of the world; and how it should 
jumble in a diligence across a sandy tract of country, be tolerated by the people of Hamburg is beyond my 1 
1 hanks to steam, things are greatly clianged for the comprehension. Does it arise from tlie town anthori- 
better, There is now a railway from Berlin to Ilam- ties declining to charge themselves witli the receipt, 

1 route, crossing part of Meek- delivery, and despatch of letters? 

lenburg, we made the journeyrin about six hours. Before quitting Hamburg,Ve visited, at the distiujce 

During the latter part of the excurs-ion, the odious of three miles from the town, the establishment at 

■B.11f1%r WttltTAB rtiBuVkaanfsas assa awmskAfaiSjsd at.... 1 _ I ... «..■ • • .•‘s* 


artist, the level coimtry is geologicaUy interesting. Iu 1 over what we saw hero without prewnt remark, 
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Not to inflict another article on tho reader, it will be tions. lie purrlue-cil some old boardf), and manafoclured 
sufllcient to state, that from Hamburg we crossed the them into de.sics and forms ; the workman-ship, it is true, 


from which we found our way home to England. Ai 
SO ends a Summer Excursion in Qermanv. 

W.C. 


ho reckoned lliat tho outluy aitidunted to twenty-five 
shillings. The school was opened January 1798. 

Mr Lancaster found that many ]Hireiits were unable to 
pay even the small sum ho asked, and he generously 
ollercd to instruct boys so rlruumstaiiccd gratuitously. 
This greatly increased his school; and not being able to 
JosEi’U Laxcaster, whose name must ever bare an afford usbers, bo felt it necessary to funu some plan in 
honourable place in the history of education, was born which one boy could instruct another. This suggested 
November 27, 1778, in Kent Street, Borough Hoad, Lon- the system of having monitors, which nflerwivrds was so 
don. His parents were respectable, worthy jieoplc, but generally adopted. With Lancaster it was entirely a • 
far from wealthy. In bis early years Joseph was remark- new idea, though it was subsequently found to have 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


don. His parents were respectable, worthy jieoplc, but generally adopted. With Lancaster it was entirely a • 
far from wealthy. In bis early years Joseph was remark- nerv idea, though it was subsequently found to have 
able for thoughtfulness and intelligence, and Jic was been previously practised by the celebrated Dr Roll at 
generally to be seen in some comer of the roont with hladras. 

I a book in his hand. When about fourteen lie wend The room in his father’s house was sooir found to be 
I Clarkson’s writings on the slave-trade, which wore too small; one place alter another was hired; but the 
I just then issuing from the press, and they made such school became so large, that Air Lancaster at length liad 
an iinpressiou on his mind, that ho formed tlie sin- a suitable building croeted at his own expense. It is 
gulnr resolve to go to Jamaica and teach the poor said that he had no le.ss than a thousand pupils—eight 
blacks to read the Bible. It was a wild seherire, arid hundred boy.**, ariil two hundi'cd girls. Tho following 
one that he knew his parents would oppose; he thcTC- notice was placed ou tho outside of the building:—‘All 
fore determined to leave homo witJiout their knowledge, that will, may .■*ctid tbeir children, and have them cdu- 
Ile started on bis perilous enterprise with only a eated freely; and those that do not wish to have education 
pucket Bible, a volume of ‘ The Pilpriin’s Pragross,’ and a for nothing, may pay for it if tliej please.’ 
few shillings in his purse. The first night he spent be- The disinterested kindness of the young seboolmoslcr 
ncath a hedge, and the next he slept under a baystaek. won the nffeclion of his pupils, and they looked up to 
His money was soon expended; but happily be fell in him as their counsellor and friend. During the hours of 
with a working man going the same rood, who generously recrcatioii he joined in their sports, often taking two, 
shared his provisions with him. None would hare thought, three, .and ou one occasion five hundred of them into the 
had they seen the poor boy enter the city of Bristol, country. Then on tho Sunday evenings lie was in the 
])enniless, and almost shoeless, that he would one day be- habit of inviting a large number of them to lea at his 
eoiiic a powerful iustruiiient in dilfusing the glorious light house, where, after familiar and iiistructirc iiitercuurse, 
of knowledge among benighted thuirsands. On o/feriiig ho closed the day with devotional cxcrelscs. About this 
himself as a volunteer, he was accepted, and tlie follow- time lie joined the {locicty of Kjrieud.s. \Vc cannot pass 
ing morning was sent to Alilford-lliiven. f)ii board the over a circumstaiicc which shows the benevolent i-egard 
vessel he became an object of ridicule, and went by the Mr Lancaster felt fiu* the young under his charge. ()ne 
iippcllatiou of tho parson. t)no day when the eaptaiu season the scarcity and dearness of provision hail reduced 
was away, an officer in derisiuif asked him to preach a the poor to a sad state of want: he was not nblo frr,m 
sermon to them; and Joseph acceded to the request, on his <iwn purse to relieve the distress from which many of 
condition that he W8.S allowed half an hour for meditation, his boysswere suffering; he therefore made a subscrip- 
At the time appointed be came ou deck, where he found tion among.st his friends, and was by this means enabled 
all the ship’s eompaiiy waiting to listen to him. Having to jirovitlc a good dinner daily for si.vty or eighty of the 
mounted u cask, he began to Qieak of the Sin of drunken- most needy. 


ness and profane swearing — sins to wliicli sailor's are 
particularly addicted. Ills companions at first laughed 


(k)iistaut association with the youths for whom be 
was labouring gave Air Lancaster an insight into eha- 


heaj-tily; but cunvictioii at length fastened on their racier, and thus qualified him for tho task of forming a 
minds, and they hung down their heads, and one after system for their instruction. 


another sneaked ofll I'ho .sermon had at least one good 
effect, for during tho remainder of tho voyage ho was 
treated with the greatest kindness. 


The novel plan on which the school was conducted 
excited much curiosity and interest. Persons of distin¬ 
guished rank vi.sited it, and expressed themselves much 


Joseph’s return home was brought about in a singular pleased willk its operations. Some of Joseph Lancaster’s 
manner. A clergyman, stepping into Mr Lancaster’s shop friends spoke favourably of him to George III., and Jiis 
to make a purchase, found Mrs Lancaster weeping, and majesty intumitcd a desire to see the young sclroolmaster. 

xl._ -JV V. __ .!■ L i 1l V?.. . >1 • M 1. * _ __A. 


kindly inquired the cause of her distress. Shu told him 
that her sou had left his home, and the reasons she 
had for supposing ho had gone to tho West Indies. iOh 
come, my good woman,* he said encouragingly, ‘take 
eumfoit; 1 am intimate with the captain of the I’ort 
Admiral’s ship at Plymouth. I live at Clapham. Should 


‘ Lancaster, 1 have sent for you to give me an account 
of your system of education,’ the king said, as he entered 
the royal presence. ‘ 1 bear you have met with opposi¬ 
tion. One master teach five hundred children at tho 
same time! Ilow do yon keep them in order t ’ 

‘ I’lcasc thy majesty, by the same principle thy mar 


you hear of your son, let me know.’ 'fhree weeks after, 1 jesty’s anny is kqit in order—by the word of command.’ 
a letter was received from the runaway, and information I ‘ Good, good,’ returned the king : ‘ it docs not require 
Was immediately sent to their new friend. The promised 1 an aged general to give the command-one of younger 
interest was used in his behalf, and Joseph -was ere long 1 years can do it.’ 

sent back, with a now suit of clothes, and money to pay [ Lancaster then proceeded to explain his plan. The 
all his expenses. 1 king listened with attention, and when he had concluded, 


Joseph Lancaster's hcncvolent and energetic mind said,‘1 highly approve of yonr system; and it is my wish 


soon, however, found a fresh field for its exercise. 


that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
saw the imiorance prevailing among the poor of his own to read the Bible. 1 will do anything you wish to pro- 
land; and though ho could not anticipate the oxsensive mote this objects 

good which ultimately c*wned his labours, yet ho deter- ‘ Please thy majesty,’ Lancaster replied, ‘ if the lystem 
mined to use his mdividual eHbrts for its removal. meets thy majesty’S^ approbation, 1 can go through the 

Having time at his own disposal, he requested his father country and lecture on the system; and 1 have no donbt 
to give him the use of a room in his house, which would but In a few months I shall bo able to give thy majesty 
enable him, he said, to open a school on very low terms an account where ton thousand poor cluldren are being 
for the poor of the neighbourhood. Mr Lancaster readily educated.’ 

compli^, and Joseph set about the necessary prepata- The king then promptly engaged to subscribe L.100 
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annually; and turning to the queen, he said, 'Charlotte, 
you shall subscribe li.iO, and Uie princesses L.25 each; ’ 
^ding, ‘you may have the money directly.’ 

* J'leoso thy majesty, that will bo setting thy nobles a 
good example.’ This latter remark called forth a smile 
from the courtly train. 

I'^om this time .Toseph Lancaster became a public Icc- 
tvirer on education. He travelled from one town to an¬ 
other, and in most instances was successful in overruling 
the prejudices and moving the hearts of the inhabitants, 
HO far as to get them to assist in establishing free schools 
for the poor. These lectures led also to a more general 
investigation of the subject. On the ■20th of February 
. 1807, Mr Whithi-euil, in the Houkc of Commons, said, ‘ 1 
believe the greatest reform that could take place in this 
kingdom would be to impart instruction to every man in 
it. A system of education has lately been formed, so 
simple, so cheap, aiid so clTective, that the discovery of it 
is a great benefit to the world at large, and the discoverer, 
Mr Joseph Jjancaster, is entitled to very considerable 
])raisc.’ He went on to say that he was aware that pre¬ 
judice and bigotry had united against him, but that he 
was eonrinced that his principles were true; that they 
would ultimately prevail; and that, by establishing 
siniilar schools, education would be conducted at less 
than one-third the expense which it at that present time 
demanded. 

The necessary outlay in the establishment of the plan 
was so great, that notwithstaiidiiig the pecuniary support 
hlr Lancaster received, he found himself involved in 
debts to a large amount; and in the summer of 1807 he 
I was arrested, lie wrote to several friends on the orca- 
I sion, but all were afraid to involve themselves in the 
ij affair. One, however, Mr W. f.'orston,* left homo with 
1; the intention of becoming bail for him ; but his generous 
I impulse was checked by the thought that other writs 
i might be immediately issued. He felt that if he carried 
I out his purpose, it would risk the interests of his wife and 
; ehildrcn, yet to desert a friend in the hotir of need was 
I distressing in the highest degree. He determined, hnw- 
' ever, to gu. pii and make Mr Lancaster acquainted with 
his fceUnfpi: this he did. When he had explained all, 

I Mr Lancaster, taking him by the hand, exclaimed, ‘ My 
; dear friend, I sec thou art not to assist iiic this time. 

! Coiuposc thyself; this will never make a breach of friend- 
I ship between thee and me.’ Strange to say, the v>heriif’s 
. otHcei who conducted him to the King’s Dench conceived 
I such a high esteem for him that he became bail, saying 
I be was sure he was an honest man. 

I In March 1808, a committee consisting of six gentlemen 
i was formed, who held themselves responsible fur the debts 
i of the Society, and things went on more prosperously. 

! The following arc a few brief extracts from some highly 
I interesting letters he wrote to his friends during his 

I i tours:—‘ TroSam, 23d of clevcutfi month, 1807.—1 am now 
: I at \V'obum Abbey, and dine to-day with the Duke and 
i i Duchess of Dedfurd and the Duke of Manchester. 1 ‘un 
I' to hold a public lecture here, and be [the duke] has pro- 
; i mised to attend it. I trust some good is likely to occur 

II before we go. The day after tu-morrow is iiiy birthday : 

1 I am nine-and-twenty. I wish all my children [his 

Hcbulais] tu hare a plumpudding and roast beef; do 
' order it lor them, and spend a happy hour in the eren- 
I iiig with them, as thou didst this time last year in my 
i absence in Ireland. Perhaps thou wilt have a plum- 
cake or tart for my little unprotected infant on my 
birthday.’ ‘ Free School, Borovyh Hoad, 26fl yf mond 
I month, 1808.—The last number of the Edinburgh Ileview 
notices my plan of education very favourably, and com- 
plimented the king by saying—■“ His majesty’s goodness 
will be remembered, and his name have ihc blessing of 
many a poor ra^d boy, long after it is forgotten by every 
lord of the bedchamber, and every clerk of the closet.” 
This same review says my publicat^ns have a little of 


♦ Mr 'Wiliiam Oorston published a Hfe of Joseph IiBncastar in 
1840, with the benevolent view of oaUing publlci attention to the 
pecuniary wants of the hemaved family. To this life the writer is 
indebted for the information In the above sketch. 


the “Obadiah flavour” about them; but they, the re¬ 
viewers, think that is all fair, and thai Quakers ought 
not to be expected to write and speak as other people. 
So I forewarn thee that thou may possibly expect a little 

of that Obadiah flavour, and not be disappointed.’ _ i 
lie goes on to give some details of his proceedings in 
' Dristol, where he met with opposition from the very men 
from whom he bad reason to expect the most cordiality. 
They predicted a riot if ho publicly lectured there; and 
he gives the foUowiug ludicrous account of the effect 
this had upon him: — ‘ The niortificatioii of being 
worried, goaded, and even insulted by my own friends 
(and there were nomc among the deputation J highly 
esteemed and loved), was such as pul me into a pickle. 
Olid gave mu a fit of the bile. 1 was to go to a guialc- 
inan’s to tea previous to the lecture. The visit from 
the deputation of Friends had made me very ill and i 
lowy so in Imslc and perturbation I went out without ' 
being shaved, and without a clean neckcloth. When at | 
tea, 1 found 1 had come out and forgot to leave my beard . i 
behind me—I requested my friend to let me be shaved; ■; 
for knowing I was a Friend or Quaker, I did not wish 
])coplc to take me for u Jew. The important work of ]j 
ehamtion once accomplished, tea over, and being fur- l| 
nisbed with a clean neckcloth, 1 unthinkingly put the ;| 
dirty one in my pocket, and deliberately walked ulf to Ij 
the Iccture-rooiii. The room was crowded, and the lecture || 
attended with much success; hut finding myself annoyed ;! 
by the beat of the place when mounted on niy rostrum, 1 \ 

felt for iny pockct-Iiniidkcrchicf, and twice did I take out 
my dirty neckcloth to wipe my face with, to iiiy no small 
diversion ever since, and probably of my auditors. Next 
day I waited on my friends, told them there was no riot, 
but a loyal and attentive auditory, and that their act, 
though only the act of individuals, and not of the body, 
n-as n stretch of ecclesiastical authority 1 did not expect, 
and to which I would not submit. Dut I had another 
cause of complaint against them—their unwanaiitable 
iiiterferrnce had given me the bile; now I had a great 
work, and the bile was only an impediment which I 
w ished to get rid of. As they had given it mo when 1 { 

had no business with it, 1 therefore begged they would ! 
take it again, und> divide it among themselves, as they j 
were rnmij,', and 1 only on'e. Such a division would ninko !; 
it light to them, and 1 should get rid of a heavy burthen | 
at an easy rate; hut they d^ not accept my proposition— j 
they only laughed merrily at it; and after all wo parted ' 
in good-humour.’ 

* * * ‘ On returning from Canterbury, I went to 
Woburn Abbey, and there spent luy birthday, where I 
had an opportunity of being introduced to the Duke of 
Manche.'.ter, whose Christian liberality was very graiify- 
iiig to me. I gave a lecture at Woburn; and while lec- ! 
luring, an impudent little black dog wanted to cat niy 
pulpit, 'llic Duke of Bedford had appointed a man to 
make all things ready fur my lecture in the Market- |' 
House, .lust as 1 wgs going to begin, he Hays, Sir, you ! 
want something to stand on ?” I said,‘‘Yes. What shall ' 

I get?” “Ob, the fimt thing that comes tu hand will | 
do.' So what does he do but bring two or three squares | 
of greaves or oil-cakc for me to stand on. There might ' 
bo some fear of my pulpit melting under iny feet; hut | 

I did not much dread that, though it proved a little | 
slippery, for 1 had stood in slippery places before without ' 
falling. However, when speaking, and the whole audi- ' 
enco as well as myself deeply attentive to the subject, ' 
out came the dog, and began to nibble the comers of the 
pidpit, and certainly would have devoured some part of ' 
it, if a gentleman had not driven Lira away. 1 kept , 
my countenance during this risible scene with the usual 
gravity; for if my muscles had relaxed ever so little, the 
audience would have soon been convulsed with laughter. | 
Things once put in a train for a school at Woburn, I ' 
took leave of my kind friendsf and travelled down to i 
Bristol. My former lectures h^ heed M well received, '■ 
that the committee there iutrtaifid me Immediately to i 
give some more, and planned out four in succession, j 
The (iaililhall, the Assembly Room, and the Merchant ■ 
Taylors’ Hall proving too small, the committee thought' i 
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the best and only thing to accommodate the people, as 
a 6road hat could not Jind its Tray into the church, was 
to take the large Methodist meeting-house, and here vre 
had above four thousand persons! A Methodat meeting¬ 
house, a Pidend lecturer, and tiro chapluins of the Duke if 
Kent holding tho plates at the door, and forty guineas 
, in small money in the plates, and myself telling them 
“ that fifteen years ago 1 came into this c^at city poor 
I and needy, without a shilling or a friend! Now, after 
I this long interval, 1 come to plead fur such as I a'as 
\ (want of education excepted)—to remind them of their 
I duty as Christians, not to leave one poor child, male or 
I female, unable to read their Bibles now and for ever— 
and come with a plan of education that had stood tho 
test of experiment, and had the patronage* of the wise 
and good of all denominations.” ’ 

In 11110, Mr Lancaster wont over to America to propa- 
! gnte his system there. He seemed to live but for one 
! grand object-^to impart knowledge to the ignorant; llnil 
i no obstacle was suffered to obstruct his course. His motto 
' was/ore; and he did not confine the heavenly principle 
I within a narrow sect, nor permit it to be bounded by 
national tics. His labours across the Atlantic were 
equally successful, and he won many u young American 
heart. He says, ‘ When they see me, they shout, “ Hero 
comes our father! ” ’ 

Unhappily, Mr Lancaster met with a sudden and disas¬ 
trous death. Ho was run over in the streets of New York, 
when two of his ribs were broken, and his head was much 
loceratcil. He was not killed on the spot, hot died soon 
lifter, October 23, 11131). The disinterestedness of his 
motives arc evident from tho fact that he lived anil died 
poor. He found the only reward he sought in the approval 
of his own heart, and in tho satisfaction arising from 
doing good. 


THE RO.MANCE OF THE 1>BBKAGE.» 

The tillo of this book is calculated to mislead many 
persons. ‘ Tlie Komiince of the I’eerage’ is not a 
roniantic history ; that is, a fictitious or partly ima¬ 
ginary history of the British fiecragp. There is no 
romance, in that sense, iibout the boolc It is strictly 
and historically true, as far as the author knows. Its 
materials are carefully collected from a variety of au¬ 
thentic sources, and any deficiency is never eked out 
by iiiv'cntion. By the term Jlbmauce of the l‘cerage, is 
meant such remarkable and interesting events iii the 
! real liistory of that class as partake of the nature of 
roiiiiiiiue, and contain the elements of the poetic, the 
heroic, tlie terrible, or tlie affecting. 

‘ It is rather strange,’ says Mr Croik in his pre¬ 
face, ‘ that family history should have been so much 
neglected as it has been by literature. AVhilo it 
stands between history, commonly so called, or na¬ 
tional history, and the history of individuals, or bio- 
grapliy. it is as distinct from both as these are from one 
uiuither ■, and with sometliing of the peculiar character 
of eacli, it has no want of attractions of its own. It 
supplies many illustrations both of tlie imlitical, tke 
biographical, and the literary history of past ages. 
But, in particular, it would seem to be mostly in family 
' history that we are to find the history of society, which 
indeed means, in tho main, the history of domestic life.’ 

Tho present volume contains two main subjects: 
namely, tlie ‘ History of Lettice Knollys, her Marriages, 
and her Descendants,’ and the ‘Earldom of Banbury.’ 
From these two spring a number of incidental narratives 
and anecdotes. The account of the contest concerning 
the Banbury peero^ wUl be of importance in the eyes 
of lawyers, because it contains valuable legal information 
on the laws regarding heirship, marriage, and legitimacy 
of descent. To the general reader, this portion of the 
work, though fhll cf oniiOBs facts, will be far less inte¬ 
resting than the prsoeding one. devoted to Lettice 
KnoUya. This remarkalHe personage was distinguished 

* Cariosities of Family History. By George LUUe Ondk, Vol. i. 
Sip. Ctaapman, aud Hell. ** 


for her birth, beauty, longevity, and strange event'’,,! 
history. She was first cousin to Queen Elize’jeth j she 
was born in the reign of Henry VTII., and lived till the 
beginning of the tronblivis iiines of Cliarlcs I.’s reign, 
dying at the age uf ninety-four. Her first husband was 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Ksse.x; and her eldest son 
was Jtobert Devereux, the second and more famous 
Earl of Essex, the queen’s favourite. Her first husband 
is supposed to have been poisoned by the celebrated 
Earl of Ijoiccstcr, who had for some time an acquaint¬ 
ance with the fair but unprincipled Lettice, and wlio 
subsequently married her. Thus she w.as the wife of 
Elizabeth’s first, and the mother of her last favourite. 
In this part of the narrative Mr Craik touches upon the 
disregard to historic truth in the brilliant novel ‘Kenil¬ 
worth.’ 'I'he story of Amy Robsart is siiown to be very 
different from tliat given by tho great king of modern fic¬ 
tion. Appended to the volume arc five letters between 
Lord Robert Dudley and his servant Blount, hitherto un- 
]mb]ishe.d, relating to the murder of that unhappy lady. 
Mr Uraik discovered them in the Pepysian Library. They 
are undoubtedly genuine, and had been lent by Evelyn 
to I’epys, who ap)iarciitly never returned them. They 
go far to convict Lord Robert Dudley of the murder of 
his wife, who was not Countess of Leicester, for her death 
took placo before he was made an carl. After his mar¬ 
riage with the Countess of Essex, Leicester seems to have 
been mueJi influenced by her, and to have been sineercly 
attached to her. Hut his crimes were avenged in a 
signal manner; for there is reason to liclieve that he 
was himself poisoned by Lettice and Sir Christopher 
Blount, his master of the horse, whom she married 
within a year after Leicester's death. This Blount was 
a very different person from the man who was Leices¬ 
ter’s emissary in the matter of poor Amy's murder. 

This third husband of Lettii'c was involved in her 
son’s conspiracy, and suffered with him on tho scafibld. 
He was a man of vile character, and lialf ruined the 
countess, and in all probability led her a miserable life; 
which we, for our own part, do not in the least regret, as 
she deserved a more severe punishment fur her crimes, 
'lliis more severe punishment came upon her in the 
downfall death of her son, the pride and glory uf 
licr old age. Yet her elastic spirit recovered this blow; 
and she lived to see another great calamity in her 
family. Her grandson, tlie son of that darling Itolicrt 
whom Elizabeth sentenced to death, was divorced from 
his beautiful fiend of u wife, Frances Howard, wlioni lie 
loved, that she might marry Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
favourite of James I. -, and to add to liis unhappiness, 
she was soon after tried, with Somerset, for the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, convicted, and only escaped 
execution through the unjust lenity of James. The 
second marriage of this young Earl of Essex was also 
unfortunate. He was afterwards the Farliamentariiin 
general in the great Civil War; and wc may hope that 
be found in the stormy elements uf polities and war a 
refuge from the painf^ memories of Ids domestic life. 
It is very common fur biographers to fall in love with 
their hero or heroine, or we should be surprised at the 
gentleness of Mr Craik's censure of Lettice. lie gives 
the following imaginary sketch of her in her extreme 
old age:— 

‘ It is impossible not to have a considerable respect 
for her, think of some things what we may. One can 
imagine her, with attenuated, but still erect frame, and 
face that has lest its bloom, but not all its grace cither 
uf expression or of form, neither its natural liveliness 
nor its courtly elegance, slowly taking her regular 
morning walk with stafT in hand, while every villager 
or villager’s child she meets makes humblest obeisance 
to the ancient lady, and hag a kind word in return. It 
is like the middle of the preceding century come back 
again, an apparition 8f the early Elizabethan rime in an 
advanced condition of quite another state of things. One 
tlunks, as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such takmi from tho 
lue, that memory must be hung, which no other pos- 
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(ressos, wliich no other ever will possess. She has seen 
whnt others ran only fancy: she has breathe<l the actual 
air of that foreign land, one might say of that extinct 
world, of which others can only attain n comparatively 
faint, possibly a very false, conception from report. 
What to 118 are but guesses, dreams, ingenious fabrira- 
tions, are certainties to her. She is to us like one who 
has been down among the dead. Think of her calling 
to mind sometimes the days when the first Essex, tlien 
the young Viscount Hereford, won her heart and hand, 
not far mom fourscore years ago! It must seem to 
herself like looking bark upon a previous state of exist- 
! once, wlien she might almost doubt if she was the same 
I being that she is now. Her descendant, it will be ob- 
I served, says very little in bis poetical tribute of her 
first husband, and nothing at all of her third; indeed 
he all but blinks E.-isex, tliongh his own great-grand- 
hither, as completely as Blount; for the queen’s favourite, 
for whom she is said to have quitted the queen's favour, 
must be understood to be Leicester. The verses, how¬ 
ever, paint her old ago as having been much what we 
slinuld fancy it woiilil be. Her kindness to the ]>our, 
wliich is so strongly dwelt upon, is an interesting 
feature in the delineation, and one which all that is 
known of her would especially lead us to cxiirct to find 
in it. Whnt is' said about the “ better sort” being in 
the habit of repairing to her “ as to an holy court,” 
may be thought a little more difiGcnlt to understand.' 

One of the most interesting portions of the hook is 
devoted to tlie liistory of the eldest dangiiter of Luttice, 
the Lady Penelope Dovereux, afterwards l.ady Rich. 
.She inherited her mother’s marvellous beauty. She 
was the Stella of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ and 
the object of his sincere passion. Her life is full of 
strange events and shifting fortunes. 

•Surh arc the chief matters elucidated in the volume | 
before us. The diligent research and careful accuracy 
throughout are ccjusl to the skill displayed in-the 
arrangement of the complicated story, and the good 
taste and judgment of tlic general remarks. Tlie work, 
when completed, will he in all probability an indis- 
puns.able commentary on the history of England for nil 
real students, since it will be an authentic collection of 
all ascertainable facts regarding the private history of 
sonic of the most distinguished families in the country. 
The student of history who would obtain more tlian 
the dry bones of that science, must be a pliilosopher 
and a profound observer of human nature. Such a one 
will know bow to value, as a commentary on the poli¬ 
tical annals of our country, ‘ The Romance of the 
i’ecr.tge.’ Ho will be aware that the ' Ouriositics of 
Eamily History' often throw a light upon the darkness, 
and explain the otherwise inexplicable curiosities of the 
nation^ history. 


j SEBASTIAN LECLERC. 

I Onk fine midsummer morning, in the year 166.'!, the 
exciseman who had the core of the Porto St Denis, one 
of the chief entrances to the cify of Paris, was accosted 
by an aged man, who, with his long hair, bald forehead, 
and lieard fash'uined in the style of Henry IV.’s time, 
had a somewhat singular aspect He courteously saluted 
the officer on guard, and inquired of him in a strong 
Alsatian dialect, ‘ Can you tell me whereabouts Sebas- ^ 
' tian Leclerc lives?’ 

At this question the exciseman, a stupid - looking 
ninny, opened his mouth wide, and stared with a be¬ 
wildered look at hii interrogator. ‘ Sebastian Leclerc?’ 
he repeated. 'Is he a clerk of the Excise? I don’t i 
know any one bf that name in our company.’ 

‘ A clerk (rf the Excise I’ exclaimed the old man in a 
voice which insensibly betrayed somewhat of contempt 
for the office. * Assuredly not Sebastian Leclerc is 
my son,’ 

-j,. ‘In what quarter of tlie toim does he reside?’ 
j jf I jeneir it myself, I need not ask you I ’ replied the 


stranger, with the twofold susceptibility of an old man 
and a provincial. 

The clerk burst into a flit of laughter, and called out 
to his companions, who were within the office. ‘HalloJ 
there! Do any of you know Sebastian Leclerc, who 
lives in Pahis ? ’ 

‘ Sebastian Leclerc?’ 

‘ VcB, this old fellow is his father, and has been in¬ 
quiring for him.’ 

One of the party, wishing to play off his wit on the 
stranger, put his hand to his forehead with au air of 
mock gravity, and said, ‘ He lives In the Rue SJ Jac¬ 
ques.’ 

‘Not so,’ said another; ‘near the convent of the 
Capucins.’ 

‘ I have an idea,’ interrupted a third, ‘ that he lodges 
in the faubourg St Antoine.’ 

‘ On the Pout Neuf.’ 

^On the towers of Notre-Dame.’ 

'IMic traveller listened to nil this fooliMi jesting 
with apparent enlmucss, and then gravely said, ‘ 1 
cannot understand what pleqsurc you find in making 
game of an old in.m who has never before seen Paris, 
and is a stranger to its customs. It is very pnssihle 
that my question may be ridiculous, but the resjieet 
duo to my age might, rnethinks, have exempted me 
from your raillery. Here is a bourgeois listening to ns. 
1 have little doubt ho will show himself mote courteous 
and better taught tlian you seem to bo.’ 

As lie thus spoke, he turned towards a ninn^ appa¬ 
rently about forty years of age, who stood a few jiaces 
of)', wrapped in his cloak, and silently observing the 
whole scene. ‘ My good man,’ remarked the new-comer, 
‘ I’aris is not a town in which one can point out a per¬ 
son’s abode without having some clue to his residence. 
IVJiut is your sou's occupation? J’ossibly the know¬ 
ledge of his profession might enable me to guess the 
quarter in which he would most probably reside.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the old man, ‘ my son is employed ns a 
designer in the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins.’ 

‘ In that ease, therc»caii be no difficulty in finding 
him, for he must bo an inmate of the factory itself. 
You see,’ said life, turning to the exciseman, * if insti-nd 
of passing your jokes uimjh this old man, you had asked 
him the same question 1 have ilone, you would have 
been able at once to giwe him the iiifunnatiuii he re¬ 
quired.’ 

The clerk looked insolently at the person wlio thus 
addressed hiiii, and taking him by the shoulder, said, 
‘ Perhajw you have a iniiid to try what kind of place 
a prison is, sir; you seem so well inclined to preach 
your homilies to the clerks of the Excise?’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, and jireparc yourself to obey my 
orders.’ 

‘Capital! this is being grand indecil! Hollo! com¬ 
rades, come here all of yon, hat in hand, to ri'txiivc llin 
orders of a citixnn who is about to issue his commands 
to the officers of Excise.’ 

Silence I if you please. Conduct this old man di¬ 
rectly to the Gobelins, and do not quit him till he has 
found Ids son.’ 

‘Well, this is better still! Do your commissions 
yourself, if you please, my good sir.’ 

'llie stranger turned towards another of the clerks, 
and desired him to call the supervisor. The tone in 
which he gave this order bespoke so much the liabit of 
command, that the clerk obeyed directly. In a few 
moments the supervisor ma^ his appearance. Nn 
sooner did he perceive the supposed bourgeois, than he 
respectfully took off his hat, and bowing almost to the 
ground, exclaimed, ' Monseigneur le Surintendant!’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Colbert with a tone of severity, * I had 
requested you and your collea^s to choose for the 
office of excisemen people who .knew how to discharge 
tlieir duties with gentleness and coUMesy. How does 
it then happen that 1 find amount them a fool who 
amuses himself at the expenav Of t&epasaurs-by?’ The 
poor clerk looked terrified. '' ' 
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■ 1 shall dismiss the man at once,' replied the head 
ofliciaL 

‘ My lord,’ interrupted the old man in a pleading tone, 

■ 1 would not for the world, merely on account-of a joke, 
ocxasioo the rnin of an honest man, who is perhaps the 
father of a family.’ 

‘I pardon him, then, at your request,’ replied the 
intendant: ‘ let him, however, make haste to obey my 
orders.’ 

'I'he poor clerk, half dead with fright, promptly seized 
the old man’s knapsack, which he placed on his own 
shoulders, and only seemed smxious to start as quickly 
as possible. 

‘ Wait a moment, my boy; I must thank monscignenr 
both for you and for myself; and I will also tell him a 
thing whicli may perhaps interest him. Monseigneur, 
my name is Laurent l«clerc, and to-morrow 1 shall 
have completcHl my hundredth yearl It was for tlic 
sake of celebrating tins anniversary with my son that 1 
sot out on foot from tlie city of Metz, wliich is ray 
homo, and am now entering the streets of Paris.’ 

‘ Your Imndredth year! You a hundred years old?’ 
exclaimed Colbert. 

‘ Yes, monseignenr, I contracted a second marriage 
when 1 was seventy years of age. God blessed tins 
marriage, as he did that of Abraliam, and he gave me 
a son, wlio has lieen my joy and pride. For the last ten 
years lie has supported me by his labour, and given me 
n pension of four hundred Itvres, wliicli lie saves from 
Ills salary; and on this his mother and I live liappily to¬ 
gether. lie cannot leave Paris because of his occupation 
and Ilia family cares; and the other day he wrote to us, 
saying how it grieved him not to have the comfort of see¬ 
ing am] embracing us once more. “ Come, wife,’’ said 1 
to Margaret. “ we must set olT and sec him ; we arc both, 
(ii.ank God, hale and sound; and in tlie eorner of tlic 
cupboanl we have a little hag of silver whicli will pay 
your seat to Paris. I will start to-niorrow; you, eight 
days lienee; and we will oil meet together, please God, 
at I’aris, on the hundredth anniversary of iny birth, 
and a Iiappy day it will hel" Margaret joyfully ac¬ 
ceded to Diy proposition. I set* otT with my knapsack 
on my hack and my stafT in my hand-s~and here 1 am, 
after iny fifteen days’ journey on foot, gay and fresh as 
when i started, and longing to embrace my son.’ 

‘ 1 thank you, my friend, for these details; they in¬ 
terest me deeply. 1 am a lover of good men and of 
dutiful sons. 1 hope to have it in my power to show 
you that this rencontre has been a fortunate one for 
you. Farew'ell: to-morrow you shall receive niy jubilee 
gift; in the meanwhile, will yon favour mo by accepting 
tliis trifle?’ 'riins saying, he slipped three gold pieces 
into tlio centagcuariaii’s hand. 

Tlic old man and the clerk of Excise stepped into a 
hackney-coach, and in the space of half on liour they 
drove into tliu courtyard of tlio Gobelin factory. 

It happened to be the hour when the artisans leave 
the manufactory to go to their dinner, each in his own 
little apartment in the interior of the establishment. 

Suddenly one of their nomher uttered an exclainatlbn 
of joy, and tlirow Iiimself into tlic arms of the aged 
Leiderc. ‘ My father, can it be you? Is it indeed you 
yourself? is it possible that, for the sake of giving me 
this happiness, of allowing me to embrace you oucc 
more, you have actually undertaken tliis long and 
fatiguing journey?’ 

• Long it if«M, but fatiguing it was not,’ proudly re¬ 
plied his father. ‘ I no more feel fatigued by my fifteen 
days of travel, than I used to do at twenty after a long 
ramble. Come, my own good Sebastian, my dear son, 
let us have one more kiss, and then take me to see thy 
wife and children!’ 

While he was yet speaking, a second hackney-coach 
drove into the yard'. It^as the good Margaret, who 
had just arrived, When she saw her son and her 
husband clasped in each other’s arms, she was almost 
overcome by her excess of happiness. Words cannot 
describe her sensations. She cried, she laughed, she 


Girew her arms first around one, then around the other: 
it seemed as if she could never %vcary of embracing 
them. ‘And are you, too, here, my mother?’ said the 
young man: ‘ now, then, my Iiappiness is indeed com¬ 
plete ! tlie first and dearest wisii of niy lieart is aceom- 
plislied. I can at length sue all whom I love united to¬ 
gether around me.’ He took liU mother by tlic hand, 
drew his father’s arm within liis own, and led them 
both to a small lodge, where tliey found a young and 
pretty woman engaged in laying tlie cloth. Four diil- 
uren, the eldest of whom seemed about seven years of 
age, were assisting her in her domestic labours, whilst 
tlireo still younger were gambolling joyously around her. 

‘ Two covers more, dear Pauline—two covers more! ’ 
exclaimed Sebastian before they had reached the 
threshold. 

At tile well-known sound of this welcome voice, slie 
hastened forward to meet him witli her children around 
tier; and iicr liushand said in a voice tremulous with emo¬ 
tion, * Here is my fatlier, Pauline—hero is my mother.’ 

Tlic little chiidren screamed witii joy, and strove wiio 
sliouid have tlic first kiss from grandpapa and grand- 
inaiiima. Their young mother, following the i>iou8 
usage of those days, knelt to receive the benediction of 
the aged couple. 

Her cliildrcii imitated her example, and knelt by her 
side. Tlic aged man, laying ids hands with solemnity 
upon their licnded heads, said, ‘Mw God, let thy 
blessing rest upon these little ones, and upon tlieir 
inotiier. Preserve them from all evil under the shadow 
of thine Almighty wing; and keep tliem in tiiy holy 
ways, tliat vre may all he united licreafter in hc,aveii, 
as we arc, praise lie to thy name, to-day on earth.’ 
‘Amen!’ was eclioed by every voice and from every 
heart in tliat little hand. 

‘And now, my' ctiildrcn, let us come to dinner. I 
must have my son at one side and Paulino at tlie other; 
Olid you, my wife, shall sit at tlic other side of our 
Sebastian, and take (»ire of tlie little children.’ 

I need not add that the repast was ,a joyous one; nor 
did tlie emotion they liad experienced prevent any of 
ihe party from doing justice to tlic good dinner whicli 
Pauline liad provided, tor licr talents as housekeeper 
were cquid to her comeliness. 

Tlic liappy party were on tlie point of rising from 
table, when tlio ei'lcbr.atcd painter Lchrmi, director of 
the Koval Manufactory of Gobelins, entered with a paper 
ill ills hand. ‘My dear Sebastian,’ said he, ‘I come to 
you as the bearer of good news. Monseignenr, the in- 
tendaiit of finance, has increased yonr salary from 1200 
to 2000 francs a-year; moreover, he has named you sub- 
director of tile Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, an ofliee 
whicli he lias created expressly for you, on account of 
the favourable ti-stimony which it has happily been in 
my power to hear both to your character and talents ; 
and finally, in order that yonr fatlier may not ho ob¬ 
liged to return to Metz, ho has obtained for him from 
ills majesty a pension of cno livres, witli reversion to 
your motlier; and has also empowered me to provide 
them both with apartments in this establishment Tims 
you wiU no longer be under the necessity of separating 
from tlicm.’ 

’’J'hanks, sir—a thousand thanks,’ exclaimed Se¬ 
bastian. 

‘ May God reward M. Colbert for thiil’ said the aged 
Laurent 

‘ Sebastian,’ added Lebrun, when the young man was 
somewhat recovered from his emotion, ‘ you must profit 
by the bounty of his mgjesty and M. Colbert by be¬ 
coming a superior artist Hitherto, poverty Ms pre¬ 
vented the free exercise of your talents i now, nothing 
can, nothing ought any longer to stand in way ot 
your entire success.’ .! 

‘ My noble benefmtor,’ warmly responded the young 
man, ‘ you need not fear but I will do ail that in me 
lies to jprove myself worthy of your kindness. The 
name of Sebastian Leclerc shall not he whe^ lost to 
posterity.’ 
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The young artist kept bis word. Six years after¬ 
wards, he was known throughout Europe as the roost 
able engraver of the day: the Royal Academy of 
Sciences received him with joy into her besom; and he 
was made professor of perspective. 

lie afterwards became professor of design in the 
School of the Gobelins, and united to this title that of 
engraver for the Cabinet du Hoi, Ilis aged father was 
spared yet seven years longer to witness the brilliant 
career ^ his son; but at length one day, whilst Se¬ 
bastian Leclerc, surrounded by his children, his wife, 
and his parents, was conducting the evening devotions 
of his household, the old man was heard to utter a 
gentle sigh, and sunk quietly to the ground. He had 
quitted earth for heaven, and a happy death had ter¬ 
minated his peaceful life. 

Bis son lived yet many years. His death did not 
take place until the 25th of October 1714, when he re¬ 
joined his father in eternity, leaving behind him the 
renown of a talented artist, and the still more desirable 
fame of a man of true worth and exccllcuce. 

Sebastian Leclerc left behind him a considerable 
number of engravings; amongst others, a collection of 
the divers costumes of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
battles of Alexander,* the Council of Nice, &c.; and he 
was also the author of several works on geometry, 
architecture, &c. which are still held in estiination. 


Tiik world it bright bofine Uioc, 
ttB summei' flowers are tbine. 

Its calm blue aky la o’er thoo. 

Thy bosom Fleaauni’a ehiinc; 
And tbine the annbeam given 
To Nature's morning hour. 

Pure, worm, ns when from heaven 
It burst on Bden’e bower. 

Tiicre is a song of sorrow, 

Tho death-dirge of tlic gay, 

That tells, ere dawn of morrow. 
These charms may melt nwny, 
That aun's bright beam be shaded, 
That shy be blue no more, 

Tlje summer flowers bo faded, 

^ And youth's warm promise o'er. 

Believe it not: though lonely 
Thy evening home may be: 
Though Beauty's bark c.'ui only 
Float on a summer sea; 

Though Time tby bloom is stealing, 
Tliero’s still beyond his art 
Tho wild-flower wre.ith of feeling. 
The sunbeam of tlie heart. 

-VUi-Creene UnlUrh’t Poemt. 


FICHTK’S bECTORE. 

IMchte w.oB short and robust in figure, but b.id a scarcll- 
ing, commanding look; lie made uao of most keenly ahaqi 
expressions, while he tried by every imaginable means to 
make his mciuiing understood, being fully aware of tlio 
slender powers of too many of bis hearers. He seemed to 
claim impiously n strict obedience of tlioiigbt, forbidding 
the aaspicion of a doubt. ‘ ffentlcnicn,’be began, ‘cniii- 
pose yourselves; turn your tbonglits in wards: wo bare 
nothing to do now with anything external, but simply wiih 
oursclvea.’ Tlie audience ao commanded, seemed cacli to 
do his best to retreat within hims elf; anme changed their i 
position, and sat bolt upright, some curled themselves up \ 
and shut their eyes ; all W’aited breathlessly for the next 
word. ‘Gentlemen, let your tlionglit be—tho AVall.’ 1 
perceived that the listeners did all they conld pi possess 
their minds fully with the wall, and they seemed to suc¬ 
ceed. ‘Now have you thought—the wall.* Now, gentle¬ 
men, lei your thought be—tliat which thought the wall.' 
It was enrious to watch the evident per|>levity and dis¬ 
tress. Many seemed to search about in r-ain, w itliont the 
power of forming any idea of‘what had thought the wall;’ 
and I qnite understood how many young ininds which 
could BO stumble on the threshold of sjicenlative iiliilosophy 
might lie in d.'mger of falling into a most imhcaltliy state 
by striving further. Kichto’s lecture, however, was most 
admirable, distinct, and lucid, and 1 never lirard any e.x- 
position at all to be compared with it. l'’ichtc made few 
jil^losophera, hut many powerful reasoners.— Ad- 
rentam. 

EXEMPEABY ETONOJIV. 

It is now generally admitted that almost all the poverty 
among us is occasioned by want of economy in some way 
nr otiicr; and to show how much eon be done by good 
management, I could name a widow still living in this 
parisli [Stobo], whose husband was & ploughman, with an 
income of only about L.2.'i a-ycar, upon wbieh they brought 
up a delieate family of ten children, living as comfortably 
as his neighbours, paid all their accoimts, and he left her 
■at his death L60, of which, though she has been a widow 
for many ^ears, she has scarcely ever spent a shilling; while 
others, with not half the number of a family, and perhaps 
double their income, arc continually in poverty, and are 
always ill-olothed, and never have a comfortable meal. 
Surely there inuat he sometlung wrong here '.—JPefldamUre 
Adverluer. 


HWALIAlWS. 

These mj-sterious visitants, creatures of instinct, are by 
many persons supposed to perform their eccentric gyra¬ 
tions from mere eapricc, while, in reality, tlicy are amongst 
the very best friends of mankind. I would ns soon sec a 
man shoot one of my fowls or my ducks, or rather ho would 
steal his hatful of eggs from the hen-roost, ns shoot one of 
these be.mtiful annual visitants, or destroy one of tlieir 
nests. My servants tliink I have a superstitious love, or 
dread, or fear of them, from tlie rcligioua regard I pay to 
their preservation. If it were not fur such beautiful .ind 
graceful birds, our crops would be totally .annihilated. Wo 
have no idea of the numbers of sneb. Take the ]>laut-]ousu 
~ the British locust. Bonnet, whose rcscarehes on it re¬ 
mind us of Hnbel on the honey bee, isolated an individual 
of this species, and found that from the 1st to the of 
.Mine it produced ninety-five young insects, and that fherc 
were, in the summer, no leijy than nine generations. I'hero 
are botli wingless and winged, and Bonnet raleulntes a 
single specimen may produce 550,970,000,000,000 in a 
single year, and Dr Itichardsou very far beyond this! Now 
when we see tlie swallow flying high in the air, be is heard 
every now and then snapping his bill, and swallowing these 
and simihir destroyers. Now, if at this season a swallow 
destroys some 900 mothers jicr day on ah average, -snd esti¬ 
mating eaeh of these the parent of one-tentii of the above 
number, it is beyond nil appreciable powers of arithmetic 
to calculate. If, instead of paying boys for destroying 
liirils and their nests, they would jrny their cottagers* chil- 
diTn a prize for every nest fledged of swallo^ martins, 
and swifts, they would confer tenibid more beneffi on their 
croiJS.—tVofffcaers’ and Farmcn’ Journal. 


honoiued su with a look,' the on the ensuing day, brou^t to 

the king a new improsaion of the print, in which the eonqiieroFa 
head was eo placed as to look fats ittalet^ ffall in the taee, 


sold by U. CHAMhXBs, 98 Miller Street, aiMgow; W, 8. Oaa, 
147 Btrand, hondon; and J. M'ObunnAtr, 81 IFOUer Street, 
Dublin.—Printed by W. and It. CfHASuaaa, Edinburgh. 


VIRGIL. 

To the Classical .Seotion of CnAUBERs's EovrATioNAl, 
C'ounsK, edited by Drs Schmitz and ISumpt, tliere has just 
been added—P. Vumitij Maronis Carmida ; illustrated 
with an Introduction trod Notes in English, also wood- 
engravings. Price 4s. Gd. 

CsESAR was previously issued, and Sallvst will imme¬ 
diately follow; the whole section to comprehend about 
twelve works, including a larger and smaller Latin Gram¬ 
mar. 


only mm SSyiSrt hm1 “ Ve h«o7Sn are to be ha^ from all UookMiller,. 

When Leeiero presented this print to hauls XIV., the monarch ~-.-- r . -ttv;.. = 

having obiervEil, ‘ I should have aiou|*e Alexander might have Vubllslied by W. A B. Chamsssb, Kgh Street, Edinburgh. Also 
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A WUUK ING-MAN'S UKCOT.LECTIOXi^T 
]^Tv earliest rccolleetions arc associated with niy ratlicr's 
worlfjiiop. In looking back to the youthful period of 
life, and the years immediately succeeding, it has often 
(K-curred to me that some particulars might be rerired, 
which, in the present day, when the great questions of 
education, food, and work, arc occupying the public 
mind, would assist ill exposing a defect or suggesting a 
remedy. I’erhaps one of the most cITcctual means of 
arriving at just conclusions on which to base practical 
remedial measures, would be to get a iiumlier of opera¬ 
tives and artisans to make a clean breast of it—to en¬ 
lighten the world honestly ns to their social economy, 
their ways and mc.ans, sayings and doings. 

As soon as I could hold a hammer, tlic workshop was 
my chief place of resort after school hours and on half 
holidays. 1 had a mechanical turn, and was fund of 
handling tools, and was brought up to consider myself 
as destined to becume a cabinetmaker, and to plod 
through life at the side of the bench. Fur more than 
twenty yc.irs 1 pursued this calling, never dreaming 
that any other sphere of cxisteneo would open before 
me. 1 have consequently mingled mncit with working¬ 
men, and had abundant opiHirtunities of becoming ac- 
qiiaiiitcil with their provident habits and' modes of 
thinking. 

The establishment to ivhieli the workshop apper¬ 
tained was in a country town within n hundred miles 
of London ; the number of * hands’ employed, including 
an apprentice or two, varied from sLv to nine, according 
to the state of business. The hours of work from March 
to October were from six in the morning till seven in 
tho evening, and during the other half-year work com¬ 
menced ill tho moniing at daylight, and ended an hour 
later at night. Working by candlelight commenced for 
the season on the 13th of October—why this particular 
day was selected I never could make out—and cndeiT 
punctually on the 1st of March. Tlie men had half an 
hour for their breakfast at eight, an hour for dinner nt 
twelve, and half an hour for tea between four and live 
in the afternoon: at times, however, instead of going 
home to ilie latter meal, they drank a pint of beer in 
the workshop. They were punctual in Uieir attendance, 
according to the conventional acceptation of the term; 
that is, if they reached the shop witliin five or ten 
minutes of Uie exact time, it was considered as being 
all fair; but the hour of leaving otf work presented a 
singular contrast to the loose and straggling system of 
arrival; then every one wasveady to depart, even before 
the ' (dock was cold.’ 

The description of the proceedings of one day would 
But!^ in main points, as an example of what took place 
yea; after year. On commencing in the morning, or on 
returning ftom a meal, several minutes were always 


wasted in gossip while each man took ofT his coat and 
put on his jacket and apron; then a desultory stroke 
or two of tlie saw or plane would be given, interrupted 
by a few additional snatebes of conversation: move¬ 
ment at first seemed irksome, and pcrliaps a quarter of 
an hour was lost in getting tlie shop fairly under way. 
All at once, after tho lapse of an hour or so, some topic 
of general interest—a prize-fight, murder, or ‘ radical 
reform’—would be started; and as cabinctinaking is 
too noisy a trade to allow of talking and working nt 
tho same time, a general suspension of labour ensued. 
The debate not unfrcqiiciitly produced a quarrel; and 
as the excitement increased, tho epithets * fool,’ ‘ liar,’ 
t^c. were bandied about without the slightest regard for 
decorum, or respect fur personal feelings. Notwith¬ 
standing the heat of disimtation on such occasions, 
there seemed to be n tacit understanding that one eye 
and car should be kept on tiic alert for the iiiastor’s 
appr(>ach. No sooner was this perceived, or his foot 
heard on the stair, Ilian the signal was given, and all 
hands full to working as busily ns bees. 'While the 
master remained in the shop, this assumed diligence 
was kc^it up, and if any one spoke, it was with sup¬ 
pressed voice. No sooner, however, did the princi[Hil 
disappear, than an immediate slackening followed— 
every arm seemed suddenly dexirived of half its energy, 
every tongue was loosened. 

'i’hc disimtcs were, in the majority of instances, on the 
must trivial xioints; and in proportion to tlie speakers’ 
ignorance of the subject under discussion, so was the 
velicmuiicc of the debate. ’The arguments were gene¬ 
rally marked by bitter and obstinate prejudic'cs— pre- 
jiidices of the class. This is a most lamentable and 
fatal characteristic; but I shall have occasion to advert 
to it further by and by: as yet, many details remain to 
be brought forward. 

Our sketch so far may be coiuulcred as filling up the 
forenoon: in the afternoon, about four o’clock in sum¬ 
mer, or at dusk in winter, a xwoposition would now and 
then be made to ‘ have in some beer,’ or purl, or egg-hot, 
according to the seasou. It was not what is called a 
drinking-shop, hut the men would drink beer whenever 
they could get it, and consider themselves ill treated if 
none were oflered to them when they were out at work. 
On this point much might ho said respecting the defi¬ 
ciency of proxier independence of character under which 
such a state of feeling would prevail. As regards 
drinking, liow’ever, a great advanc* had been made upon 
the workmen of the preceding half century. An old 
man who had worked^p the shop during a long course 
of years often related paiticniars of the scenes he had 
witnessed. To quote his words, * a bushel of beer was 
often drunk in a morning befere eleven o’iddek,' and Ml 
sorts of tricks and subterfuges were liad recourse to in 
order to evade the master's notice. The yoimgest hand 
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would generally be posted as sentinei, and when no other 
! mode Ilf escaping observation presented itself) the beer 
i would be drawn up at a back window by a string. 

! In many workshops an absurd system of flues pre¬ 
vails, the main object of wbddt is to accumulate a fund 
to be expended for beer: cabinetmakers arc no excep¬ 
tion. h^nes arc sometimes lovieil if the grindstone, or 
rubbing-down stone, on which plane-irons arc sharpened 
be not used according to certain prescrilied regulations: 
sometimes a point connected with the fire and candle, 
with the glue-pot or tindcr-liox, constituted the ground 
I of an imposition. Then there is the ‘ footing,’ or bwk- 
I slieesh, expected from every new hand engaged to work 
at the shop. Should tlie new hand prove refractory, 
and object to pay his ftxitiiig, he lays himself open to 
all sorts of annoyances, the chief of which is taking 
away and concealing lus tools, if lie have any, Tliis is 
crdled ‘setting old Mother Sliomie to work}’ and as 
the poor man’s tools disapiiear one by one, the old lady 
is said to have carried them off. Bhould he want to 
use the glue, another will immediately snatch the jiot 
from the Are and keep it on his own bench. The upshot 
is, tluit the recusant either pays the fine or quits the 
shop. Bad luck, too, to the iinfurtiinate wight whose 
apron was hemmed at the bottom! he immediately 
rendered himself liable to a flne, as the immemorial 
custom of the craft requires the apron to be decorated 
with a fringe made by pulling out a few cross tlireads 
at its lower extremity. Among blacksmiths, when a 
man mounts a new apron, it must be stamped with a 
quart pot, which it is needless to say is hronght in full 
of beer; and a painter, while at work, becomes * tineable ’ 
if he drop his brnsli, and it be picked up by a shopmatc 
before he can recover it Some of these laws were eii- 
fiirceil in our workshop: one of the men appointed by 
the others acted as treasurer. Wlicn the time came for 
drinking the sum collected, it often fell short of anti¬ 
cipation, leaving room to suspect the treasurer’s faith. 
Tlie same fact was also observed with regard to a fund 
raised by iwnny a-week subscriptions for the relief of 
‘tramps:’ it w'as never so large as it ought to have 
been. 

There was a difTerence in morning anil afternoon 
conversation: tlie former has been describeil; the hitter, 
csiwcially after bi'Cr, was somewhat more boisterous 
and unseemly. So it went on with little variation 
year after year. There was no ambition, no aspiration, 
no notion of daily bettering, of steadily carrying out a 
fixed purpose, save that of supplying animal wants. 
Tliis, it may be said, is so pre-eminent a necessity, ns 
to absorb all others; but we are told that, 

• WcIt-oarn<yl, the bread of service yot may have 
A mounting spirit.' 

• 

A hand-to-mouth mode of living had become second 
mature w ith oil in the shop: their sole recreation, w hether 
married or single, w.as to pass the evenings in the tap- 
room of a public-house; sucli a thing as a Vaik in the 
flelds, or listening to a lecture at the Meclumics’ Insti¬ 
tute, was never thought of, or, if thought of, never put 
in practice. As mar be inferred under such circum¬ 
stances, the moral code was lax; everything was fair, 
unless you were found out) and if by any chance a de¬ 
faulter was detected, the general feeling, instead of con¬ 
trition, was—‘ More fool he not to have managed it 
better.’ I well remember certain current phrases wiikh 
were familiar to me before 1 was old enough to under¬ 
stand their import—‘ VVliat the master don’t miss, comes 
to the roafl j’ * What a person does not know, does him 
no harm;' or, ‘It’s no use to starve in a cook’s shop:’ 
all vicious sayings, importing a low tone of morality. 
Acting on tbem; principies, naik, screws, sand-paper, 
small pieces of veneer, m fact mything that could be 
easily secreted, was carried away; and, what is not a 
little lingular, such acts were .never looked upon as 
tteaXng ; ‘ taking it home’ was this recognised term. No 
one scrupled to work on his own private account, using 
the master’s time end materials at any job which he 


might have picked up among his own connections; the 
contraband object being hastily hud aside whenever 
the employer made his appearance. Among other in¬ 
stances, I have known a man to make a dozen cliairs 
in a shop constantly overlooked by a foreman, and carry 
them away piecemeal concealed about his person. Small 
articles inadvertently left in a chest of drawers, writing- 
desk, or other furniture sent in for repair, were always 
remirded as lawful prizes, and appropriated accordingly. 
All this might be set down to an attempt on the part 
of a subordinate class to indemnity tiiemselves for the 
absence of privileges enjoyed by others, but, as we have 
seen in the treasurer’s defalcation, they were not true 
to one another. And it almost invariably happened 
that the messenger sent out to buy bread, and cliccse, 
and beer, or the materials for concocting egg-hot, made 
a profit for himself out of the contribution.! by purchas- 
ii^ deficient or inferior articles. The detail of such 
facts is a melancholy one: no attempt, however, has 
been made to overstate the evil; the knowledge of its 
existence may perhaps lead to measures of melioration. 

Occasionally a {.xindoii hand on tramp was taken in 
for a shnrt time; his stay generally had the elfcct of 
interfusing a little metropolitan slang with the provin¬ 
cial vernacular. One useful result, however, followed: 
the new-comer fliniished us with hints how to work, 
contrivances for abridging and expediting labour, or a 
new style of construction, which we could Rontinuc 
after ho had left. But our men were very ill-cqni])pcd 
with tools: Bc.arcely one, indeed, who did not avail 
himself of the most miserable make-shifts; anything to 
save the outlay of a shilling. With these they would 
go on for years, unaware perhaps that they were sacri¬ 
ficing time, and producing inferior work, with such iin- ; 
perfect appliances. The better the tools, all other things i 
being equal, the better is a man enabled to work: a few | 
weeks’ saving of what was spent at Iho public-house | 
would have put our men on an elficicnt fixiting in this 
particular. But they were incapable of taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of tljeir position and prospects ; they 
could never look licyond the next Saturday, 

Disheartening ns all tliis may appear, there are one 
or two redeeming points. As a boy, 1 was extremely 
fond of reading, and having a goiwi memory, often ' 
repeated in the workshop some of the stirring incidents | 
of travel and adventure which I had perused. On ’ 
.such occasions 1 had always an admiring and attentive ' 
audience. It is true that time was lost while they . 
ceased their work to listen to my recitals; but the ■ 
eonversation that followed showed a capability of being 
interested by topics out of the ordinary range when i 
presenteii in a very familiar style. There was a e.er- i 
tain eipril de corps also among these men, which, under ' 
proper management, might b«»me a motive-power of I 
no mean value for moral training and advancement. { 
At times, too, manifestations of loyal attachment and | 
devotion to the employer would appear—glimpses, as it j 
,wcre, of a genuine nature deadened and perverted by 1 
mischievous habits. When we consider that men arc 1 
found to work day after day fi>r mere food and raiment, j 
without an idea of tiie dignity of labour, or the poetry | 
of life to sustain them, we are impressed with the fact > 
of a latent power in this dogged perseverance, capable I 
of greater things, when once the mental slough can he j 
cast olf. 

The routine of workshop duty was often interrupted 
by ‘jobbing-work’ at customers' bouses. Country 
tradesmen, as is generally known, devote themselves 
to more numerous branches of trade than the shop¬ 
keepers of the metropolis, or what may be termed pro¬ 
vincial capitals. Hence the workman’s occupation 
is more varied, and porhgps on that account more 
interesting, notwithstanding the depreciatory declaia. 
tion of the real London aru|Hui, that your counteynian 
‘ knows a little of everything, tmd n^hing well.’ Re¬ 
moving goods, paper-hanging, lifting carpets, taking 
down and deaning bedsteads, Ac. of such our jobs 
maiiily consisted. To some houses we paid pnlo^cal 
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yteit not imported from adiiOBd. We owe them entirely 
to the skill and ingenuity of out practical florists; and 
the art by which this singular cHeut is attained is the 
Hybridising or Crossing of Flowers—the real subject of 
our present article. 

The Gorman botanist Kblxeuter appears to hare been 
the earliest discoverer of the extraordinary rcsulbi which 
may be effected by flower-crossing. The study has been 
more extensively pursued, and with the care and patience 
which it demands, together with the power of response 
to the rather heavy calls it makes upon the pocket, 
by two deceased British Iwtanists—the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert, and Mr Thomas A. Knight, the president 
for many years of the Horticultural Society in our own 
country. It is well known that in the zoological king¬ 
dom—and the fact has been extensively taken advantage 
of by man, with the most valuable and interesting results 
—that varieties of uiiiuial species might be mingled to¬ 
gether, and the production of an entirely new variety 
wouhl result from the union. Thus have originated our 
different breeds of horses, cattle, dogs, sheep, fowls, and 
singing birds. Tho hybrid thus produced being capable 
of reproduction, has supplied us with varieties of these 
domestic creatures of a permaneut and immensely impor¬ 
tant kind. Hie researches of the experimenters in ques¬ 
tion solved the same problem in the vegetable kingdom. 
‘This power of hybridising,’writes Dr Lindley,‘appears 
to be far more common in plants than in animals; for 
while only a few animal mules aro known, there is 
scarcely a genus of domesticated plants in which this 
effect cannot be produced.’ The power of producing a 
hybrid plant, however, is confined to certain limits. 
Some experimenters have obtained, os they say, a sort 
of hybrid between a horse-radish and a cabbage ; others, 
between a rose and a black currant; others, between 
oranges and pomegranates; between tho thorn-apple and 
the tobacco plant; but these are mostly apociyphal eases. 
The rule, appears to be, that the process of hybridisation 
cannot be generally successful except between species of 
plants nearly related to one another. FlaiiLs so distinct 
as to bu properly ranked under different genera cannot be 
iiitcrniiiigled. If plants described by liotaiiists as belong¬ 
ing to two genera do intermix, and produce a fertile or 
even a barren offspring, it appears to be the firm belief 
of Mr Herbert that the botanists are in tho wrong, 
and that we have thus a sort of naturaT test by which 
to prove whether the arbitrary distinctions they adopt 
have their foundation in the laws of the vegetable scheme. 
There will doubtless be many opponents to this opiulun; 
but it is more than probable that it will outlive the 
opposition. We must not, however, venture further on 
this toughly-coiitested subject. 

The reader who is anxious to produce hybridising 
effects, will bo glad to know that the requisite process is 
very simple, though it calls for much patience on his 
part. In the first instance, it consists merely in applying 
the pollen of the flowers of one variety to those of another 
of the same species. The strange pollen grain, resting on 
the stigma of one of the latter flowers, in process of time 
puts forth a microscopic tubule, and penetrating the 
tissue of this portion of the flower, it finally reaches the 
ovule, to which it communicates tho principle of life. 
The ovule finally completed is a seed—in this instance a 
seed borne by one flower and receiving tho vital principle 
from another, ^veral precautions are, however, necessary 
to a successful issue. The flower in which the operation 
is to be performed must be deprived of its own anthers 
before the pollen they secrete is matured and fitted for 
its fanctions in the vegetable organism. In some flowers, 
in which the ripwijng of the pollen takes place before the 
expansion of the flower, this is almost impossible, as the 
flower in such eases must be ton open while it is yet 
unexpended; in ethets it ma^ bo managed by using a 
very delicate pirir of ls4y’s scissors. Selecting a flower 
of anoUier variety of Hie species, the pollen of which is 
just ripe, or nearly so, U may be removed by a fine camel’s- 
hair l^sh Aram the anthers, and traasfeTi^ to the stigma I 
of the first flower. It it then ciutemary among some 


cultivators to tie a little bag of fine gauze or muslin over 
the flower thus treated, to prevent the application of anv 
other farina, by the intervention of insects or the wind, 
which might interfere with the result. Others are con¬ 
tent with simple ticketing, so os to be able at seed-time 
to distinguish the flower. Tlio usual processes then ^o 
on: the flower fades, and in time the seed ripens, when it 
must be carefully collected and stored up in a marked 
box. This is the first and most important part of the 
process of hybridisation. The seeds must then bo dealt 
with tecundttm artem, the seedling plants carefully tended, 
yiotted in very rich compost; and when the time of flower¬ 
ing arrives, the experiment^, if he makes the attempt on 
a sufficient scale, will probably be rewarded with three or 
four new varieties of his flowers, of the greatest beauty, 
together with a vast number of other cirions but not 
meritorious plants. 

Here, then, is tho grand secret of the myriads of new 
flowers which are annually produced in our exhibitions 
and flower-markets. Only those who are in some mea-suie 
acquainted with tho system of flower-cultivation can 
estimate the really enormous number of v.arietic.s raised 
by this means in each year. Some practical florists, 
whose talent or taste lies in roaring particular kinds of 
plants, such ns geraniums, fuchsias, camellias, or rliodo- 
dendrons, occasionally clear very large sums of money by 
the splendour of particular plants created by tlii.s art. 
As is well known, when once a good ‘ florist’s flower ’ of a 
perennial plant is obtained, it is capable of becoming the 
parent of thousands of others by means of slips or cut¬ 
tings. Some idea of the value of the parent plant may 
be estimated by the fact, that small plants of a new 
variety arc often sold to wealthy amateurs at five guineas 
each and upwards, when the plant is making its first 
Mut in the court of Flora. But it must lint bo foigotten 
that out of perhaps four or five hundred seedlings, the cai'C 
and culture of which necessarily occupies a prolonged time, 
and is attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
only throe or four really good now varieties will occur, 
although there may be a number of secondary flowers 
which appear beautiful in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
and these are sold at inferior prices; a va.st number, 
however, turn out worthless, and must be thrown away. 
The magnificent variety of rhododendrons, inciitioiied in 
our opening paragraphs, was produced out of a last 
number of seedlings, of* which only the truly splendid 
and valuable plants were preserved. That favourite, the 
auricula, the caniatioiis, and many others, particularly 
pansies, have yielded under this troatment the most sur¬ 
prising number of varieties conceivable. The ‘ named ’ 
kinds alone are innumerable: the titles ‘ Napoleons,’ 
‘Princes,’ ‘Duchesses,’ and a number equally grandiso- 
nant, conveying the idea of the superb beauty of many. 
But, alas I many of those varieties ‘ have the great fault 
of perishing almost as soon os they are obtained, and 
they servo no other purpose than that of encumbering the 
minds of science with accounts of so-called species which, 
from their transitory existence, can never lie re-examined.’ 
« It may be asked. In what relation does tho hybrid 
flower stand with respect to its resemblance or differences 
from those by the intermixture of which it was origi¬ 
nated ! There is some dispute on the subject, but, os a 
general rule, it-may be stated that the plant or flower is a 
mean between the two; or, in other words, that it is like 
neither the one nor the other; but, like both, it possesses 
some qualities and characteristics of this, modified by 
opposite ones of that plant. Thus a scarlet flower crossed 
with a white will probably produce a hybrid plant with 
a flower of a mixed red and white. Or again, a hardy 
variety crossed with a tender one will probably produce a 
half-lmrdy hybrid. In some of Mr Herbert’s experi¬ 
ments on camellias, this mean result was singularly 
displayed, not meroly La to exceraal feature, but 

in point of constitution. This was also muiifest in the 
calceolarias. The plants of one variety .ere shrubby and 
tender, growing to a consideraible height; others aro 
stemlen, but very hardy, d^ng down during the winter, 
but reai^aring in the spring. The zasuliing hybrid was 


ly of the one, partly of the other habit, so tender, as 
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wrvice of the ScoUieh Indian and African Company, in 
whicli Phemie’v ^atdiaii wa« a chareholder; but being 
in inferior tapacitics, applied for situations in bis estab¬ 
lishment, and had risen in their employer’s estimation 
tt^ugh ;fiTc years’ acquaintance, till one of them became 
his confidential clerk, and the other his principal sales¬ 
man. The former bore the name of George Crightuu, 
the latter that of Robert Keneday, and but for this cir¬ 
cumstance, they would have been considered brothers, 
‘from their mutual resemblance. Both wore small, dark- 
complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, rory 
taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in 
business. Though rarely seen together in public, they 
were known to be close companions; and it was remarked 
that the one never spoke of the other if he could avoid it. 
Whether owing to their iullucncc, or the state of his 
afiaiis, none of the Blackodders could ever learn; but 
when the merchant set out to meet his brother in Lon¬ 
don, his clerk accompanied him, and the salesman was 
consequently left in cuiupletc chor^ of his premises. 

Neither journeys nor coiutuuuicatious were then so 
rapidly made ns at present ; but one letter arrived, which 
iiiformod the connexions in general, who were now in a 
fervour of expectation, that the brothers hod met at the 
Silver Swan—an old-fashioned hotel near the West India 
Docks—and might be expected in the course of a fort¬ 
night. The events that followed this news were sLauge 
and disastrous. On sitting down to breakfast one luoni- 
iug, the old men missed the clerk, and the planter’s 
luspicions immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk 
standing close beside his bed, in wliicli his strong box 
had been enclosed for safety. It wan still locked; but 
on examination, they discovered that the strong box and 
tire clerk were gone together. At first the merchant 
could scarcely credit the occurrence. The clerk had 
been esteemed and tru.sted beyond any of his own rela¬ 
tions, and had given such convincing proofs of his 
derotedness to the interests of the firm, that its most 
important secrets were confided to him, including that of 
which he had so uuexiiectcdly availed himself. The 
alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the ma¬ 
chinery of the hvw put in motion fur the delinquent’s 
appreliensioii; hat oU in vain. At length heswus traced 
to Liverpool: and in the impatience of deeply-interested 
men, the two old brothers, by this time worn out with 
suspense and anxiety, took outside places, as none else 
could he obtained, on one of the fast stage-coaches of the 
day, in order to contribute their Irest endeavours towards 
bis arrest. The ‘ Flying Eagle,’ by which they traveUed, 
proceeded safely till about midway on its jounrey, when 
it was overset, by coming in contact with a wagon in a 
dark night. All the passengers escaped uninjured, iritb 
the exception of the long-ported brothers, who were at 
least briefly divided by death—the planter being killed 
on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he 
died three days after at an inn in the nearest village. 

These were terrible events to the Blackadders. Much 
grief could not be expected, hut there was fear among 
them regarding the loug-lookcd-for legacy. And their 
terrors were more than realised when, on examiuatiou of 
the merchant’s aflairs, his whole property was found 
insufficient to disidiarge the claims upon it. 'ITie sales- 
nnm delivered up everything into their bauds, a])pearc(l 
well pleased to get quit of such unpleasant responsibility, 
and spoke with indignant aslui.ishineut not only at the 
conduct of his former luercautile associate, as ho made 
a point of styling the coufideulial clerk, h’ut also at the 
state in. which the accounts of the establishment were 
left." ‘ 

On<Biil surprise was shared by both friends 

and creditors, Jbr they found the accounts in» state of 
inextricable oaafo^pa; receipts and entries of the most 
important descripflw being in mapy instances wonting, 
and bills to a lacm amount drawif on the firm, of whose 
exisfenee the propnetor did not seem to have Wu aware. 
AUAhMe discrepancies were, as a matter of course, placed 
t^m^jtacottat of the clerk; but the uhaost efforts of the 
jB|K.0ffic«s failed to bring him to jiutlcc, and it was 
^ had escaped to Amerioa. 


Mr Keneday left the Blackadder employment with 
increased lustre of character, whit^ assisted Mm in ol>- 
taining a better situation in' a meroautilo house in Glas¬ 
gow. He was regarded as a respectable, and at length a 
prosperous man, whom parents and guanUaus were apt to 
point out to the young as an example of honourable 
prudence; having in a few ^ears realised from his 
savings a considerable capital, in right of which he became 
the-junior partner of his employers; and at the period 
of OUT story, though still unmarried, he was a decidedly 
sober and exemplary character—« deacon in the Misses 
Blackadder’s parish church; the intimate friend of the 
reverend doctor who presided there; and the whispered 
admirer of Miss Bcckie, who had been heard, it was 
supposed for the "first time in her life regarding luiy 
mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet depoitment, which 
she averred was not at ail forward. 

But there was one person to whom the occurrences we 
have described had been peculiarly adverse; and that was 
poor Phemie. Her uncle’s death had deprived her at once 
of present support and future prospects; and being un¬ 
provided for by her father’s will, and left only some few 
articles of funiiture and small valuables, including the 
I>ortraits of hei tAu uncles by the creditors’ geucrosicy, 
she had no alternative but to return and live with her 
mother and sisters; and the death of the old lady some 
time before the commencement of our talo, left the 
Misses Blackadder in the state therein described. 

They were pattern spinsters to the High Street and its 
vicinity, and their style of housekeeping corresponded 
with tile precision of their dress and manner. The outer 
door was always looked at nine o’clock at night, and opened 
at eight in Ihu morning, between wbicdi hours there was 
neither entrance nor egress for any of earthly mould. Their 
meals were invariably taken an hour later than those of 
their ncighbouTH, in token of superior rank. They patro¬ 
nised no iiolidays, considering that to be tbe custom of 
common people, except by ^viiig a glass of wine to each 
of their two servants, accompanied by a quantity of good 
advice, on the luorniug of Ncw-Ycai'’s JJay. They attended 
highly respectable parties, but never gave any, regarding 
th.it as an indecorous proceeding on the part of single 
gcutlowonicn. borne pleased to place it to the account 
of stinginess. The only social relaxation penuitted in 
their mansion, was what the two younger ladies particu¬ 
larly delighted to call a nice ‘ quiet evening.’ 

Of course Phemie did os she was bid on all occasions; 
and notwithstanding the ominous propriety which charao- 
tcrLseil her sisters, she was regarded, want of fortune and 
other trifles considered, to he the only desperate old maid 
of the trio, especially after it was known that Mr 
Keneday had been formally introduced at tbe house, and 
warmly recommended by the Rev. Dr Mockay, who, 
together with his housekeeping sister, was a frequent 
visitor of rile Misses Blackadder. Certain speculations, 
moreover, had been afloat for some time regarding Miss 
Nancy's suitableness for the office of the doctor’s lady, lo 
which it was presumed her loftier aim aspired; but a 
stranger who had been seen for two successive Sundays 
walking side by side with Mr Keneday and the sisters to 
church, attracted the observafiou of the more vigilant 
part of their acquaintances, who, with surprising promp¬ 
titude, marked him down as the doctor’s rival. 

On the second Sunday of these remarks, when the 
three Misses Blackadder entered their pew for the fore¬ 
noon sermon, they were surprised to find that a stroiiger 
had taken pwsession of Phemie’s accustomed seat. This 
was an invasion of family rights which the younger sisters 
could not tolerate. Miss Nancy cast upon him a frown 
.which she was in tbe habit of practising; and Miss Beckie 
looked, as plainly as looks Could express, that she thought 
Mm extremely forward: but their wrath was suddenly 
directed to another channel,^r Phmnie, without giving 
him tbe least intimation of the impropriety he bad com¬ 
mitted, quietly took possession of a vacant seat by the 
stranger’s side. On his part thmr tokens of dlsai>prohatiou 
were utterly unnoticed, exemt by • look of stern detenai- 
nation to keep Ms place, wM^ giaduaUy softened os tiie 
sen ire prooe^ed into attontiu)ii at once to Rie preacher 
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and Min Pliemie, for whom he pointed out the text and 
turned up the p^in. The man seemed unconscioue of 
his iniquity; and as her sisters’ glances failed in awak¬ 
ing Phemie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded 
honour by wondering who the intruder could be. He was 
a tall muscular man, approaching forty; his hair w^ still 
black and corW, his dtesa was respectable, and his face 
still more so, from that expression of fixed gravity and 
keen intelligence found only in North Britain. 

Week-day inquiries ftimished the Misses Blackaddcr 
with a fund of information concerning him. _ l)r Mackay 
advertised them that he had taken a sitting in their pew; 
his sister informed them that he had lately opened an 
establishment in tho wholesale fishmonger line at the 
comer of the Candleriggs; and Mr Keneday advised them 
that he was presumed to be only the manager fur a 
Greenock house. On the following Sunday the pew- 
opener was commanded to admonish the stinger of^his 
error; and the ariolc^ which that fuuctionaiy reported 
was such as mollified even Miss lleckie, especially as he 
had made haste to open tho door for them, and com¬ 
ported himself in a most respectful manner, though still 
attentive to Miss Phemie, to whom he oifered a share of 
his umbrella and the support of his arm homewards iii a 
sudden shower which surprised the scattering congrega¬ 
tion, while her sisters wore escorted by Mr Keneday and 
his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained; but 
while the younger sisters were deliberating whether or 
not he was a proper acquaintance, he was formally intro¬ 
duced to them at the house of a retired West India 
captain in tho Gorbals—where they sometimes went to 
tea, on account of his wife being a graudiiicec of tbeir 
mother’s second cousin—os Mr Moctavish; and i’hcmie 
recollected that he strongly resembled a Highland porter 
formerly in her uncle’s employment, and much esteemed 
fur his sound sense and honesty. This disclosure, which 
poor Phemie would fain have recalled, though made in u 
moment of confidence, together with some admissions of 
his own touching tlio respect he owed to the Blackaddcr 
family, wound out the tale that he was tho only son of the 
said porter, whose prudence and sudustiy hod done credit 
to the example and instructions of his father, and raised 
him to his present position. Having cBmpleted the dis¬ 
covery, it was determined by tho Misses Beckie iunl 
Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never associated 
with; and many were the rcjuunstrauces addressed to 
their elder sister on the forgetfulness of ancestral dig¬ 
nity which she exhibited in encouraging his attempts at 
intimacy, even to conversation on the weather and similar 
topics of general interest, when they happened to meet 
on the streets, while her sisters passed by with nods of 
unrelenting patronage. 

Such was the state of things when the winter drew on: 
calculating people said it was just twenty years since the 
death of the two unfortunate uncles; the noisy illumin.v 
tious that welcomed the peace were over, and Glasgow 
had settled down into the quiet of a rather dull Novem¬ 
ber, but the MisBUB Blackaddcr resolved to enliven its 
gloom in their drawing-room with their quarterly indjjl- 
geucc of a ‘quiet evening.' Seldom, indeed, did such 
aflaiis occur in their household more frequently than 
four times a year; but then they were excessively genteel, 
with tea and supper, at which the family china ami 
plate were displayed, and the ladies considered that any 
individual invited had their respectability definitely 
insured. On the present occasion, the company consisted 
of Dr Mackay, his sister, Mr Keneday, and his friend Mr 
Grey, the gentleman already referred to, who had now been 
some months on a visit at his lodgings, and who, owing 
to the high estimation entertained for the fonuer, aided 
by his own somewhat precise and reverential manner, 
was unanimously received into that sober circle. He 
appeared many years oldq; than Mr Keneday, and would 
have been like him but for a luxuriant ct^ of light 
brovm hidr and budiy whiskers of the same colour, eon- 
cemiug which there was a whisper of their being put on: 
luit the ladies didht believe it; and his own account of his 
life was, that the greater part of it had been passed as a 
missionary among the Hottentots. 


It was a November evening, heavy and cold with that 
most palpable of all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still 
familiar to the Glasgow winter; but the fog was ^lieved 
in only by report in the Misses Blackoddur’s drawing¬ 
room, where the company aliuudy assembled, with 
Kensington candles and best china before them. The 
tea was not yet presented: it nud the servant waited at 
the kitchen fire till tho household clock should strike 
six, previous to which she was instructed no gentle¬ 
woman would drink tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mac¬ 
kay sat on the sofa hemming lawn handkerchiefs, and 
convening with Mr Kenedav on the wickedness of BUiu- 
burgh, which he had recently visited; Miss Nancy occu¬ 
pied an arm-chair between the doctor and Mr Cirey, won¬ 
dering if the Irish in the Fiddlers’ Close weren’t wilder 
heathens than those the latter had converted in ('ulVre- 
laud; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the tire, silently 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there 
was a quick knock at the door—the ladies had always 
voted bells vulgar—and the next moment their second 
servant—who, by the way, was new to her complicated 
duties—udicrcd in Mr Moctavish of the Cundleri^ with 
‘ There’s Miss Blackaddcr herself, sir,’ os she directed 
his attention to Phemie. The unexpected guest bowed; 
looked round the astonished piirty, as if in search of a 
welcome; ho]>cd he saw Aliss Beckie and Miss Nancy 
well, which those ladies could not find breath to answer; 
and then addressing Phemie, said, ‘ 1 trust, madam, 1 am 
not too late! ’ 

‘ Oh not in the least,’ said poor Phemie in the midst of 
her surprise. But the geiitlciuaii, growing more Hurried as 
he caught sight of the tea equipage, continued, ‘ Please to 
lot me know in what manner 1 can survo you 1 ’ 

A still brooder stare of aiuozemcnt followed this de¬ 
mand, and klr Keneday appeared inclined to forget his 
wonted gravity. 'J'lio Jligbland blood fiushed dark-red 
on the slraiigor’s cheek luid brow as, sweeping the upurt- 
ment with a fiery glance, he said, * Ladies, there is some 
inisundcrslaiKUng iicrc. As 1 was stopjiing into my own 
lodgings, about twenty minutes ago, two respectable- 
looking men walked up to me iu the mist. t)uo of them 
said, “ Sir, Miss Phemie Blackaddcr requires to see you 
to-night.”, ” Where? ” said 1. " At the house in the High 
Street,” answered the other iu a |tcromptory tone: “ go 
iiuiitcdiately, for we have been sent to tell you.” This 
is the cause of my coming, and I must say — 

‘ Do take a scat, Mr Mactavish,' interrupted Miss* 
Nancy. 

‘And let us talk of it quietly,’ added Miss Beckie. 

‘ 1 never sent such a message, sir, and am sorry you 
should have been put to tho trouble; but sit down if you 
please,’ chimed iu poor Phomic; and down Mactavish sat, 
though apparently not half pleased. The conscionsness 
that his reev-ption had been beneath his deserts, and an 
anxious curiosity for full p.articulars, had wrought a rapid 
change on the manner of tlie company, who now gathered 
round him,pouring in questions tuid remarks. But though 
flunk and serions, he could give no further explanation 
of the afiUir; and the deeper it was investigated, the more 
he appeared to he puzzled. Mr Keneday supposed it 
was some low characters taking the liberty of a jest; and 
the doctor inquired ‘if be bad ever seen them before!’ 
‘No, sir, they weren’t of the lower orders,’ said Mactavish 
with sudden earnestness. ' 1 saw them distinctly by the 
lamp-light; and—but it must have been imagination— 

I thought 1 hud seen the first speaker often enough in my 
earlier days.’ Here the clock struck, and Janet made her 
entry with the hyson. 

‘ You’ll stay and take tea with ug, sir !* said Phemie, 
casting a timidly-imploring look at her sisters. Native . 
hospitality enforced the appeal; they joined in ha re¬ 
quest ; and after what Miss Beckie denominated a proper 
amount of pressing. Mr Mactavish took hit hk at the 
table. Bat the un^ked-for addition to Uioir. ’quiet 
evening’ continued thoughtfiil and abstmeted, though 
seated beside Miss Phemie. At length, vrben the cups 
were making their last circuit, he inquired, Bke one 
awaking, what day of the mouth it was. 

’The 7th of Novemba, sir,’ said Mist Beckie. 'Our 
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family liavc sad caase to remember this day; it is the 
anniversary of papa’s lost uncle’s death: but the will 
of J’roTidencc’- 

Mr (jiey started at the words, and lot fall his cup. 
* It’s broke!’screamed Miss Nancy. lJut it wasn’t; and 
the gentleman, whether to divert tlie company’s atten¬ 
tion from his sprinkled tea, or to escape a subject of 
which, from the lady’s known liabits, he had probably 
heard more than sufficient, observed that, speaking of 
the day of the month reminded him of a small Murisco 
almanac he had bought at the Portuguese settlement 
in Algoa, which was quite a curiosity. A general wish 
being expressed to soe it, hfr (Jroy recollected he had it 
about him in a pocket-book. It w'as imiuediatoly pro¬ 
duced ; and after considcralde searching among loose 
papers, the little antiquity was brought forth in the form 
of a stripe of Tollum, covered with Arabic characters, and 
wrapped in the fragment of an old letter, which Mr Grey 
flung carelessly on the table. The almanac was passed 
from hand to hand; its owner became busy and eloquent 
in explaining its use; but Pheuiic remarked that Mac- 
tavish bad picked up the envelope, and was intently 
scanning it, evidently believing himself unobserved, and 
posting stealthy but scrutinising looks at Mr fircy every 
line ho rend. By degrees he also joined in the wonder 
and conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of 
paper; and in a short time none was more earnest in 
discourse regarding the almanac; though, if the pur¬ 
chaser’s face could have given an interpretation of its 
language, he could not hare taken more keen and in¬ 
quisitive looks at it. lilr Grey himself appcansl to 
lecl uncomfortable; hut be talked and laughed louder 
thaa usual; and the fishmonger at length pulling out his 
watch, hoped the ladies would excuse him for a few 
minutes, as a gentleman was to meet him at nine in a 
neighbouring cofleehousc. Miss Beckie observed it was 
very proper to keep an appoiulraciit, and he departed 
without farther ceremony. His personal appeuranec, 
singular statement, and humble origin, were all on the 
tapis ill less than ten minutes; when a sound of confused 
vuices and heavy feet was heard in the hall, and the next 
moment in hurst a police-officer, followed by sonic half- 
dozen inferiors, with on announcement that Grey was 
their jirisoner. 

Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy screamed in chorus about 
their respectable house; Mr Kciicday turned pale; Hr 
•Mackey sat in unfeigned astonishment; and i’liciiiic 
silently tuok refuge behind Mr Maclavish, who brought 
up the intrudm’ rear. As for Grey, he said not a single 
word, but allowed himself to he marched oif like a man 
who felt he was in the hands of destiny; and when the 
tumult in some degree subsided, the mere porter’s son, 
according to Mis.s Beckie, with many adjurations to the 
ladies not to be alarmed, informed them' that their guest 
WM none other than George Crighton, whom he had 
diKovel'ed by the envelope of the almanac, which hap¬ 
pened to be a portion of an old letter addressed to 
himself. The astonishment and horror which this cx- 
plaiiation created closed the festivity ; but their eifc.its 
were most observable on Mr Kcneday, who slolo out 
of the xfloqi while the doctor was endeavouring to address 
some consolation to the sisters; nor did be ever again 
enter it, a warrant for his arrest l^iiig issued the next day 
on information sworn against him by his former accom¬ 
plice, as the derk prov^ to bo, to the effect that he hod 
embezzled his former cmpluyer’s pi-opcrty, and falsified 
the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but cou- 
demning circumstance.s, lost sight of at the period of his 
master's death, were gnidually elicited in confirmation of 
gCrighton’s charge, which ho_reiterated eii his trial Wore 
Glasgow Court of Justiciary. The evidence was, how- 
Kever, found insuflicient for conviction; and though be¬ 
lieved toloe morally guilty, Kcneday was.legally acquitted. 
The case against Crif^ton was so cficar, that from the 
first he garb up all thoughts'of defence, and his appear¬ 
ance in court seemed rather for the purpose of caufrsBion 
than trial. He niinutely described his difficulties iu 
obtaining a .key to suit the oM planter’s trun^ the 
perils escape, and the thousand ways by whtc^ his 


ill-gotten gain had slipped from him in distant lands. 
But the most curious part of the detail, and that which 
threw some light on uic cause of his evident anxiety to 
implicate Keueday was, that with the fatal temerity and 
shamelessness so commonly attendant on crime, he bad 
returned in his poverty, iu hopes of exacting a farther 
supply from his more prosperous associate; ‘ but,’ added 
the wretch, * he would port with nothing, or 1 should not 
have been here.’ 

Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to be exe¬ 
cuted, as the law then stood; but the punishment was 
commuted, in consequence of a petition got up by Mtic- 
tavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger was also 
busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new trial 
mure likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr 
ICeneday, when that worthy suddenly dissolved partner¬ 
ship, and quitted Glasgow in the most unobtrusive man¬ 
ner, A few weeks after, rhemic received a letter from 
on eminent law-agent, informing her that a handsome 
sum hod been placed in the Bonk of f^otland to her 
credit; and as the threatened proceedings were imme¬ 
diately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Bcekie’s re¬ 
spectable adinircr owed his escape to prompt restitution, 
,'uid some rcnieuibcrcd kindness shuvvn to the Greenock 
porter. 

I’hemic’s fortune was now equal to that of her I'lstcrs’; 
but the circumstances related made Mr Mactavisli a fre¬ 
quent visitor ill the High Street, so that even Dr Mack.ay 
was not surprised at the publication of their bans three 
months after. 

The pair thus .strangely brought together are, for aught 
wc know, still living, but not now in the Cnndlcriggs; 
though it must be confessed they sojourned there ful¬ 
some years on a scrond floor. It was said that few 
walked in the ways of wedded life with greater peace or 
pleasantness, and to them they led up the steps of worldly 
prosperity, the porter’s son Iwing ealrulated to improve, 
as he had made his own fortune; but the man persisted 
in declaring that he could never find trace or token of the 
sti-angers who had sent him to the High .Street nii that 
eventful night; aiid-it \ms remarked that when I’heniic’s 
small providing came home, the portraits of her two 
uncles were, as lb apjicarcd by mutual agreement, quietly 
placed in an out-of-the-way closet, to which neither hus¬ 
band nor wife ever cared to refer. , T 

^ ' _ 

W G O L - G L E A NI N G. 

WnKN occasionally visiting the pastoral vales of Kttrirk 
and Yarrow, we have remarked that a considernlilc 
quantity of wool might be picked up by tlie ro.adsiJ('s, 
and also from the heath and bushes against which the 
slieep have been reclining; and the neglect of this on 
the part of the farmers lias always appeared to us an 
iastanee of the generally iiieconomic habits of the rural 
population. Iu cotton and silk factories, nothing is 
allowed to go to waste; every stray fragment of the raw 
material is gathered up, and put to some sort of use. 
When lately being shown througii a cotton factory at 
Gi'ecnock, we observed tliat in the comers of llie stair 
which led to the various floors there were fixed sniall 
baskets for the reception of every loose fibre of cotton 
wool which the lads or gitls might find on their clothes, 
or lying on the stair, as they went out. This small 
arrangement gave me a forcible idea of tlie exactness of 
detail in which great manufacturing concerns are now 
conducted; and it suggests what might be done by 
sheep-farmers in the way of causing loose droppings of 
wool to he picked up and rendered available. Some 
farmers perhaps may consider tliat attention to such 
trifles is shabby, mean, and ridiculous; but if they 
think so, it is only because they are unaccustomed to 
those correct economic views j}y which all professional 
labours should be less or more influenced. The waste 
of wrol we allude to resembles tlie waste of liquid re¬ 
fuse from cow-houses and stables. By tolerating such 
waste, the farmer in the first place picks his- owq 
pocket i and in the second, he causee a loss which if. 
injuriouii to the general oommunity- 
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But all the wool that could be picked up must be a 
mere trifle ? Not so. On the roadside, by the banks of 
St Mary’s Loch, wo observed that a lady, for her atnuse< 
ment, pleaned as much wool in about an hour as she was 
able to carry in her arms, and this became a not unac¬ 
ceptable present to our old friend Tibby Shiel. Wool- 
g.atheriiig, however, would be no new thiog. For a long 
time, a poor class of persons have followed the practice 
of gleaning stray portions of wool, the trade being rifest 
in early summer, when the coats have be^n to hang 
loosely on the sheep. So long as the gleaning was con¬ 
fined to poor old men and women, the negligence of the 
farmers could in some measure be excused and sympa¬ 
thised with; but in present circumstances it is inde¬ 
fensible. We learn from the following notice in a 
country newspaper that the old wool-gatherers have 
disappeaml, and that their pLace has been taken by wan¬ 
dering bands of Irish. * 

‘ Out among the border hills, whole gangs arc engaged 
in the occupation; iuid, frani tlicir formidable numbers 
and wild appearance, they carry awe to the solitary 
farm-houses which they approach. Their proceedings 
partake of a lawless character. They are not content 
with the scanty gleanings wliicli satisfied the gatlierers 
formerly—they are ciiargcd witli driving the sheep 
through the rougher parts of the ground, and profiting 
by the spoils from the woolly covering. Coming on a 
dead sheep, tlicy regard it as a fair game, and strip it of 
the fleece; and in their encounters with the people of 
tlie district, unless cowed by a consciousness of inferior 
strength, tlicy sometiiucs carry things with a liigli 
hand. Heverol cases have occurred where they have 
attempted, sJter ttie old border fashion, to levy black¬ 
mail in the shape of bannocks, See. Tlic Roman road 
which intersects the border hills from the centre of the 
country is their place of bivouac. Their encampments 
are pitched in regular gipsy style, and they sally forth in 
thirties and forties at a time, and thus collect astonish¬ 
ing quantities of wool. Some idea may be formed of 
what they will gather, when we ^ate-that they come to 
Jedburgh with whole cart-loads to sell to the wool 
buyers. The poor ass, who seems always to share his 
fortunes w’ith the lowest, is also trussed up and loaded 
with daily supplies. In a season like this, when the 
wool, owing to Utc unfavourable state of the p.asture in 
the spring, is very loose on the sliccp’s back, wool- 
gatiiering is a capital job. On grounds which have not 
been traversed, a person may gather between sunrise 
and dusk nine or ten pounds weight, which, at the rate 
at wliich gathered wool is bought, will bring four or five 
shillings—thus accounting for the c.sger wliolcsole busi¬ 
ness-like way in which Fat has cn>barkcd in the trade.' 

The proper way of putting down these vagrants is 
fur the farmers to employ young persons to pick up tlic 
waste wool, and so leave nothing for strangers to glean. 


WINTKRINO IN PAU. 

nV A LABY. • 

Pau, as ia pretty well known, is a favourite winter and 
spring residence of the English, on the verge of the 
Pyrenees, in the south of France. Thither, two or three 
yours ago, 1 went with two brothors ou a health-seeking 
excursion, and had much reason to be pleased not only 
with the place, hut its very charming climate. My 
object now, however, is to give an account of our arrivid 
and settlement in this retreat of the valetudinarian. 

Our conveyance was by diligence, which, on reaching 
its destination, stopped in the Basse Ville, or lower town, 
at the office in the Place Henri IV., a large area sur¬ 
rounded by handsome houses, most of them built, we 
wctu afterwards told, by t^p English. Aa our place of 
residence was further on, we hod to hire a truck to 
cany our luggage; and we walked forwards beside it 
over a bridge that crossed a narrow ravine, at the bot¬ 
tom of which ran a small brook, and thus connected 
thq,high and the low town, as the North Brid^ con¬ 
nects the Old and the New Town of Edinburgh. Pau, 


indeed, something resembles Edinburgh in situation; 
for Pau has its old Moorish-looking castle built on a low 
rocky hill, round which rather a largo town has gathereil. 
Small houses descend into the ravine on the north, over 
which the bridge is thrown; and finer houses, most of 
them new, spread in streets and squares all along the 
course of the little brook in a westerly direction, quite 
round that side of the rock, to meet the wide and rapid 
Clave as it flows past the southern front of the castle, and 
separates it and the high town adjoining it from a suburb 
nearly as extensive as the city itself, spreading all along 
the fringed banks of the noble river, far up into the plain 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. We ascendeil a short rather 
steep street leading from this North Bridge into one at 
right luiglcs with it, so narrow, that despite its length, wo 
had some difficulty in believing it to be the High Street, 
the (irandc line, or Hue de la Prefecture, although it was 
filled with shops, still closed at this early hour, and so 
detracting from its appearance—the shabby shutters 
making all look dismal. Ou we still proceeded, till we 
came out into the Place Ruyale, a large gravelled square - 
filled with rows of ti-ccs; we walked through this up to 
the gate of the courtyard of the hotel, where we bad 
engaged apartments. They were handsome and cosr 
veniont, with large windows, through which the morning 
sun was streiuuUig ; but how can pen describe tbc scene 
they gave to view! Tlie whole valley of the Oave lay 
before us—the broad and beautiful river, with its rows 
of poplars and tufts of willows on either bank; luxuriant 
hedge-rowed fields; hundreds of white houses sprinkled 
among the wooding of the sweeping plain, some nearly 
hid by foliage, others peeping from the groves of chest¬ 
nuts which in many places skirted the vineyards on the 
Oatcaux; while straight before us, almost within reach it 
seemed, stood the Pyrenees—an unbrekeu range of moun¬ 
tain-tops piled over one another high and wide, the 
gigantic barrier between France and Spain. The fog 
rested so low upon some of them, os at Ibis time to con¬ 
ceal the Pic du Midi, with its double-pointed crown sit¬ 
ting like a mitred head upon broad shoulders—one of the 
wonders of this wondrous chain ; yet it was a picture 
never to be wearied of—so grand, so calm in the distance, 
so bright, sishusy, so rich, so varied and near at hand. Wc 
were too much enchanted with it to bear to leave it; so, 
in chousing lodgings, which the expense of the hotel made 
our first employiucnt, we looked for windows facing tlie 
Pyrenees, and had to pay high, and to mount high to 
enjoy our beautiful prospect. Apartments are let in floors 
here—four or five or more rooms, with cellarage below, and 
sometimes an entresol for servants. We were too mode¬ 
rate in our habits to require a first or even a second-class 
suite, yet wc had to give 2.^00 francs (L.10U} for our 
share of the second storey of a new bouse in the amgh- 
bourhood wc hod fixed on. 

We took up our residence in Fan in September, which 
was rather late for n choice of a domicile, as rooms are 
commonly engaged from a former season, or at ariyrato 
earlier than we arrived, by travellers passing through 
Fau to tho different watering-places in the moantaius, 
who intend returning to the town for the winter. We 
found, too, that wo had set ourselves down so exactly in 
the middle of the place, that on every side we hod long 
streets of rough pavement to pass over before reaching 
pleasant walks; and in wet weather tho imperfect 
sewage annoyed us; yet, on the whole, we were satisfied: 
we were near the market, in the midst of the sfiojis; we 
had airy rooms, and hod only to take one look from the 
windows to recover from any disturbance of mind or 
temper. Very fortunately we had an obliging landlord, 
who, upon our becoming better acquainted, sdded many 
little comforts to our pretty furniture. It is quite a trade 
now among tbe Fr^eh proprietors to prepare aceommo- 
dation for the Engliiky[Mitors. They iriter, add,.i«bmld, 
new build, fumt^ make what to them, with their 
econonfical habits, is a fortune, by the hi^ rents paid 
them. Once on a time L.20 a year, and ttp to L.60, 
secured tbe best apartments in Fau: there are sew many 
let fbr L.200: it is difficult to be suited for less than 
IblOO ; and tho term is but for eight months, for although 
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the icnaui has leave to reiuaiti out the jc<tr, the extreme 
heal of the summer seldom makes this possible. The 
situation of the town is low, in a sort of basin—little hills 
rising all round the northern side, so as to shelter it from 
almost every wind ; a breath of air, therefore, seldom stirs 
to temper the sun’s rays during the summer months. 

Being lodged to our mind, our next business was to 
providu oorsmves with servants. We required two, with a 
water-carrier, this being the style of moderate people. And 
here, too, the rich English have revolutionised the native 
habits. 'Hie cooks were once content with eight or ten 
francs a month—ours asked twenty. The bonne or wait¬ 
ing-maid asked twelve—double what she would have had 
in a French family. Even the water-carrier, who acted, 
besides, as a servant-of-all-work, doing all that the more 
refined habits of jMo.^demoisellcs Louise and Josephine 
objected to, must be overpaid by us. This influx of more 
w^thy masters gives the class their harvest in good 
earnest; for besides the higher wages, they are by no 
means looked after with the same vigilance, and they are 
consequently fond of engaging with us. The market 
women are also accused of giving their British custumei-s 
the choice of their provisions on most occasions; wc are 
on these accounts unpopular with the lesser native gently, 
who, unable to compete purses with most of our country¬ 
men, are obliged often to forego the many little table 
luxuries they arc fond of indulging in. Our cook went to 
market for us, and bought all that wo consumed, groceries 
included—an arrangement advised by our landlord, 
who assured us we should find it a better idau than to 
take this trouble ourselves: she would iirobahly make a 
little by it, but no one else would, and we could easily 
check her accounts by limiting her daily c.v]>onscs to a 
fixed sum, and by occasionally visiting the huUe our¬ 
selves. We found the plan a good one. She provided 
us vary comfortably at a small expense, seeming to take 
pride in the diligence she employed in lier calling. The 
bonne arranged our rooms, waited at table, and ironed 
our clothes os they were brought home rough-dried by 
the washerwoman, to whom we each paid a very small 
sum monthly fur the good beating slie gave them. Any 
plain work we required, a tidy little girl, niece to Made¬ 
moiselle Louise the cook, did for us for ' lialf-u-frauc 
a day; a dressmaker came for a franc: wc found nothing 
dear to our notion-s, but those who had known the place 
before the English spoiled it, assured us the cost of living 
at_ Pau had more than doubled of late years. Every¬ 
thing we wanted was to be bad, and good—except tea and 
wine, both of which we brought from Bordeaux. The 
wine produced in the departments of the Pyrenees is more 
like port than claret j nor is it considered wholesome for 
strangeys, at least when new, and the taste was rough and 
fiery. We found the water a great inconvenience; none 
is brought into tho houses, and what we got from the 
firclls and pumps at hand was not pleasant enough for 
drinking. There is only one fountain in the town where 
it could be had fit fur the table. Wc had to send there 
twice a day, and to bring the necessary supply homo in 
earthen pitehers on the head of our water-carrier. The 
^■rench use so much less of this first requirement of life 
than wc do, that a moderate supply is suificieiit for them. 
They use less in their kitchens, none in their household 
work, and very little in their dressing-rooms—their habit 
being to bathe in the publie baths twice or thrice a week, 
instead of tho daily ablutions we accustom ourselves to. 
This obliged us to add to our toilette apparatus large red 
ware pans of a very common pottery, in lieu cf the many 
capacious vessels of crockery we make use of at home. 

These domestic matters atrauged, we set about laying 
in our fuel. We liod bought our first cartload of wood 
in the market, in the Place Henri IV., where, cveir 
Wednesday, logs whole and cut, fagots neatly bundlc<C 
and charcoal in small sacks, wcte/..owded over the whole 
area; and a very pretty sight it was to come suddenly 
upon such a bustling acme, where it was so little ex¬ 
pected—^we having ever before fimnd this handsome 
square nearly deserted. Noise and numbers filled it on 
the wood market-day j but our friendly landlord advised 
us not to pursue our dealings in it, rather to order our ; 


winter firing from a farmer in tho country, and at once, 
measuring our buckets as we got them home, and having 
the logs cut up and stacked in tho cellars immediately. 
By this prudent courm we paid much less for our bucket, 
got a better description of wood, and were defrauded of 
none of Hie proper quantity—a mistake that bad been 
known to happen when the measuring and the stacking 
bad been irregularly attended to. By finishing the 
business at once, and placing a padlock upon our stair, 
it lasted us throughout the winter. We English bum 
double or triple Hie quantity of fuel consumed in a 
French family. We do not let out our kitchen fire after 
each meal as they do. We do not cook so much with 
charcoal either: with them the neat little Dutch-tiled 
stove is much more in requisition than the fire. We 
also begin fires in our sitting-rooms earlier in the season, 
and wc light them earlier in the day, for wo really lire 
in'our drawing-rooms; the French only appear in tliem 
to receive company on set days for an hour or two. The 
French lady generally lives in her bedroom, so warmly 
clothed in cold weather, that the winter is considerably 
advanced before she requires more heat than that which 
she receives frem Hip chauffette on which she sets her feet. 
The gentleman is in his room, or at his club, or some¬ 
where; at anyrate they arc not together by a bright 
fire in their common sitting-ioom. Fuel being dear in 
France, our extravagant use of it makes firing an ex¬ 
pensive item in the housekeeping of the British residents, 
as the servants soon learn our more comfortable habits, 
and forget their native economy. 

It was an amusing sight to witness the arrival of the 
bullock carts with the first instalment of eur purchase. 
1 was waked at sunrise—^for the Bcaniais arc on early 
jieople—by the clamour in the courtyard; and looking 
out, saw a crowd beneath me, really foreign in its charac¬ 
ter. There were nearly a dozen little clumsy carts—sonic- 
tbing like long boxes set on small solid wheels—fully 
loaded, with each a pole, to which two cows were fastened 
by their horns in certainly a simple manner. A piece of 
wood was laid across the two foreheads over a sheepskin, 
and fastened there. Their heads thus drawn together, 
the hind quarters were sent so much diverging, that, on 
descending hills, the whole weight of the cart falls against 
the heads, making the poor animals appear to struggle 
very painfully to support it. The bodies ore commonly 
covered with linen trajfpinp, or nets to protect them 
from the flics, and this is often let to fall so completely 
over the eyes as to blind them; but it is of little conse¬ 
quence, as they arc guided by the voice, aided by the goad 
of the driver, who walks on in front, turning round when 
it is necessary to prick his cattle—his own appcturance 
fully harmonising with tho primitive st^le of his team. 
The countrymen bciealiouts wore at this season a dark 
blouse, and a bertt or Lowland Scotch lionnct, with short 
woollen trousers. As many of these figures as there were 
carts, with a set of woodcutters rushing in to assist in 
unloading, lady water-carriers stopping to gaze, and all 
Hie bonnes and cooks of the hotel in a j^oup at the foot 
>of the back-stairs, were one and all vociferating to each 
other with the gestures of a set of lunatics, when my 
head in its nightcap appeared at the window. The 
matter was very simple—to receive, to measure, and 
to pay; and it was soon settled by madome (me), whose 
face, notwithstanding the nightcap, was recognised in a 
moment; but not without renewed hubbub, for they seem 
to be able in this country to conduct no business quietly. 
The perpetual racket, indeed, gave me quite a headache 
till I became used to it; for it is singular bow much 
ingenuity is exerted to keep up a supply of what is to us 
so disagreeable. The bullocks in the carts, and the horses 
in the diligence, are hung with bells, that tinkle at every 
movement; advertisements are announced in the streets 
by the blowing of horns: aswoman, who ran races daily 
—IJghHy oiottgh dad, by the by—-had a trumpet sounded 
stoutly Wore she started; then the whole population 
sang for ever: a modiate near us sat all day at her 
needle in an attic, beiide her huahond, a shoemrker, 
screaming ^ aits from the ‘Dame Blanche,’ oc^ionally 
accompaxded by an amateur friend on a squeaking violin 
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of an evening; the maid of a Spaniah lady in the next 
hotel pmctiaed diligently on the guitar nearly all the 
(lay, while some young performers on another floor were 
equally busy with their pianoforte: every night a party 
of merry young gentlemen issued from a neighbouring 
caff, singing gloes as they walked away, drowning for the 
nioinent the sounds of an organ in a niusiC'Shop close 
at band, on which an elderly Spaniard was no mean per¬ 
former. We never returned from an evening stroll with¬ 
out hearing songs of some sort from some of the parlies 
wandering about like ourselves, to say uolhiug of dogs 
which balked for hours, cats, frogs, a hooting owl, and the 
horrid brass baud of the regiment. But 1 have got a 
great way from my bullocks. Their drivers were dis¬ 
missed in high good-humour with a few additional, of 
course unexpected, sous; and the mob dispersed on the 
woodcutters proceeding to business. And here I may 
as well observe, Uiat my two gentlemen not appearing, 
and I, the lady of tho party, giving all the orders, excited 
no surprise iu our couHyard: it was quite in the fashion 
of the country, for iu a Krench family Monsieur is of 
very small account. Madame directs, contrives, com¬ 
mands, keeps tho book, receives the rents, marries the 
children, and, most important of all, receives and enter¬ 
tains the company. There is no making out exactly 
what is Monsieur’s part in the household. If he hare 
anything in the world to do, it is not in liis own house 
certainly. Even in the sho])s, he whom wc should call 
master is very secondary indeed to Madame. .Tosephinc 
I rather hinted that all this seeming authority is sumc- 
I times dearly paid for, by ucgloct among the upper classes, 

I and real downright ill-UhOgc iu the lower ranks; but 1 do 
' not know that she was exactly to be relied on. 

Having occasion tu make a few purchases on selling 
up house, 1 made a tour of the shops iu I’au, for Ihc 
purpose of providing myself with sueh articles as I 
wanted; and 1 certainly wivs very considerably am used by 
the reception I frc<iuoutly met with, particularly if my 
brolher or my son were with me. The owner of rather an 
attractive mugaim stop]>c4 forwaid with much courteous 
ceremony to meet us. lie saw that wc were strangers— 
those amiable English, whoso liberal expenditure bad so 
much improved his town, lie inquired Vhether we hud 
relatives hero: my brother struck him os so extremely 
resembling the most popular of our iiiauy agreeable resi- 
dcml countrymen—the same 1«T!ovoleiit expression of 
couuteuancel A son then advanced, who paid in turn 
his prettily-worded coinplimcnl, iioithcr of them oinittiiig 
all the while to recommend their goods to our notice. A 
shoemaker much admired our feet, thought them worthy 
of better shoes than wo were at home enabled tu put on 
them; an opmioii from which I entirely disngrueil, :is 1 
have never yet worn a pair of Krench shoes fit to take 
a real good walk in. He added that two of uiy fair 
countrywomen, his customers, were bright stars come to 
shine ill the Pyrenean darkttcs.s, equalling even Parisians 
in air and manner Ilis shoes fitted of course. He 
deserved they should; for besides making Haltering 
speeches, he took an infinity of pains with his worlL 
which wc afterjvards found to be the case generally with 
all the people in business; whatever they have to do, 
however trifling the work may be, they think it worth 
their full attention—they all seemed tu exert themselves 
to do it well, without any aflectatiou of any sort that I 
could detect among them. Their excessive politeness 
of manner is so entirely a habit, that it has become quite 
natural. British shopmen exhibiting in this way would 
be considered flt for Bedlam. These people really were 
agreeable rather than impertinent, they were so per¬ 
fectly unpretending: they merely appeared to be doing 
tho honours of their ealliug—to be proxieily recommend¬ 
ing their wares. It was a good rule, however, to pay ut 
once for what we bought; i^rc judicious, in general, os in 
some instaiicos where we had run small accounts, the 
memories of certain of these well-bred dealers had been 
treacherous; but these mistakes were never made by the 
higher order of tradesmen. 

3 remember being extremely taken by the manner of 
a lady from whom 1 often bought trifling things. Late 


in the day once, no oiio else happening to bo in tho way, 
she quitted her pianoforte—on which, by the way, she 
played remarkably well—and came into tbo shop horeclf 
to serve me, in dishabille, her pretty hair in papers, her 
wrapper on. She hod. she said, been disapi>oiuted by 
tho hairdresser. Every Prcnch woman ha-s her hair 
dressed every day by the haitdressur, even after it has 
turned gray; and not having her head in order, of course 
she could not put on her gown; nor would she have 
appeared, being iu nigligi at this hour, but for ina- 
darae, whom she could not resist aUc-ndiug. This same 
pretty little woman used, with the other bourgeoises, tu 
iissist at tbc recejitions every Monday evening at the 
Prefecture, the new rdgime making no selection of com¬ 
pany ; but since so many English have frctxucnled these 
:iNseinbllcs, and that the style of them has become mure 
distinguished, tho.se for whom they were principally insti¬ 
tuted have (lincoutiiiued attending them, I do not know 
whether fuller ledgers quite make up for the dress and 
the dancing thus i-eliiicjnislied. 

Excejil to shop, wc walked little out during this month 
of September, cuiisidered here the huttest in the year. 
The luurnings were sultry, tbc evenings close. Had not 
the nights been cool, we should have suffered epusider- 
alilc iiieonveiiienec; but tbo certainty of refreshing sleep 
enabled us to bear patiently the exhaustion of the day. 
iiain fell so freiiucutly, as very much tu cool the'air. It 
fell in torrents, pouring down as iu tho tropics, clearing 
as rajiidl}', and leaving the grevelly soil hardly damp, 
notwithstanding the deluge that had poured over it. 
Thundei-stunus were nut wiuitiiig at short intervals about 
ilie equinox. We were startled once at midnight by the 
grandest burst that ever j>calud among echoing nioun- 
taiu.v. Round and round it bellowed, seeming to shake 
the ground, while the almost uiiccusiiig flashes of vivid 
lightning illainiiiated tho room. 'The climate of Pali is 
showery, as the fertility of the plain testifies, for the 
green fields show' a fre.'-lincss unknown in Europe. No 
injurious damp, however, remains in tbc air: clothes are 
uover aired, nor houses either; ])C'0]ilc shut up their 
a]iattiuentH when they go away, lock the doors, take the 
key with them, open their rouius on roturuing, and estab¬ 
lish tliciusqlves at once vvitliout further trouble. This 
perhaps makes the teiiiperatare so suitablo to all diseases 
of llio throat and lungs—not too dry, not chilly, not 
raw. IMy son improved in health hourly. Ho whom we 
could honlly hear when ho sxiokc iu England, had 
already recovered his voice, and with it had gradually 
returned strength and apivetite, Sheltered from the sun 
by a large umbrella, and by the height of tho houses which 
formed tho narrow streets, he accompanied my brother 
and me in all our rambles through this interesting little 
town, which we thus ocquaiutcii ourselves with at our 
leisure between tho showers, reserving the environs for 
cooler vvcalher. . 

Besides the Place Royale, where on Sunday and Thurs¬ 
day afternoons the inhabitants assemble to walk about 
under the trees—admiring a very line statue of their own 
Henri IV., their Keariuiis king, by a native artist, and 
listening to the dreadful brass band—there are two other 
open sjiuccs within tho town: the Haute Plante, on one 
sido of vvhiidi arc the biuracks; and the Basse Plante, low 
down near tbo river, both filled with rows of trees. Tho 
Basse Plante must be crossed to reach tho Pare, which 
stretclies fur near a mile along the banks of the Give, 
one broad terrace walk, well shaded with trees-. Many 
narrower jiaths lose themselves among the woods, and 
then join an outer gravel walk leading back again out of 
sight of tho river to the Basse Plante. Those who for the 
first time climb tho steep path up to this beautiful natural 
terrace, little foresee the scene of enchantiuent awaiting 
them. I)i^ after day wo paid it an curljr visit, yet never 
wearied of the m^^^ picture. The Gave at our feet, 
wide, rapid, shining-^n opeu-railed bridge of great length 
thrown'over it, connecting at this point the town and 
castle on their rock, with the spreading suburb on the 
plain beyond—^then the vineyards on the rising banks— 
fat back that range of wondrous mountains, ever vaiying, . 
still tbo same, a weight at times on the oppressed senses, | 
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irrrsiiilibly attractive under every aspect. Just above the 
bridge appears the castle, with its domc.>i and high steep 
rnuf's, and its old square tower, and its windows of every 
sisc and shape dotted over its long doiikiiig walls. One 
I row of modern date overlooks a terrace formed upon the 
summit of the rock, supported in several places by mason- 
work, and having a iow parapet running along the edge 
of the precipice os a protection; fur the rock is steep, and 
high, and dangerous, although not rising directly from 
the river. Far down below is a space between the water 
and the rock, now surrounded by |ioar-looking houses, once 
tho area in which jousts and tournaments took place, just 
underneath tho windows of the state apartments, from 
whence bright eyes had beamed upon the knights who 
there tried their skill in arms. Louis Philippe had at his 
own expense repaired, restored, added to, and suitably fur¬ 
nished this ancient royal pile; and at the suggestion of 
one of his sons, a stone bridge of a single arch had been 
lately thrown acro.«.s the road leading through the Basse 
Ville to the Clave, which thus connected the high terrace 
of the castle with the lower terrace of the Parc; an im¬ 
provement tho inhabitants most gratefully appreciate. 

There are some other handsome public buildings in 
Pau. Queer old hotels, some with gardens and cuurt- 
}’ard.s, picturesque houses of less pn-iension, two large 
churches, the kmirie and the Prcfecturu, and the ruins of 
what must have been a fine cathedral. There is also a 
pleasant walk for sultry weather, the Dois Louis, down in 
a meadow by the river side—a mere path along the hanks, 
shaded by afringcof willows andiioplars: once the retired 
grounds of a monastery long since dciiioliskcil, it is in 
these days principally resorted to by wuslitTwomcn, as 
particularly suited to one department of their craft; they 
bvelh their linen in the stream, just as was the custom of 
our own country in our gi-andmothers’ times., 'tVe used 
i to go there in the close evenings, with the hope of meeting 
I air in motion near so swift a current: but the ho])C was 
I vain; no breeze ever stirred daring this oppressive season; 
i but the temperature was sensibly lowered before the end 
I of the month by other means. On Michaelmas-day, my 
! ryes opened on the white summits of tho Pyrenees. Snow 
I had fallen on them plentifully during the night, and so 
I much did this cool the air of the plains in few hours, 

; that we were glad to gather round our first wood fire in 
! the evening. We were a mony party, for we had had our 
1 goo.so—fatted it ourselves in our cellar. In the market, 
j geese are not to be had as we like them; for the French 
do not value the bird, perhaps because they never sec it 
■ in perfection. They do not seem to use them when youug— 
j we had some trouble in getting some of that season’s 
! hatching from a small fanner in the country—.and they 
I feed them in some n'ay that enlarges the liver, and spoils 
I the meat; for they throw away, or at least discard from 
I tables of any delicacy, all but the legs, which arc salted: 

I the livers arc made into an extremely rich, and by no 

I i moans a good pie. We managed ours as nearly as pos- 
' j Bible as we have been in the habit of seeing done at home. 

II We fed them in the cellar, where we had our wood, upon 
! boiled maize or Indian com, given to them cold. I 

would recommend tliis plan to inv poultry-loving country¬ 
women as cheap and excellent, tot no stubble goose from 
the richest fields in Britain ever exceeded our Michael¬ 
mas goose at Pau. 


I A RIDE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

i The following sketch, fresh from tlie pen of a resident 
in South Africa, is especially intereRting as concerning 
a country where peace and security to colonists appear 
to be established for the first time on a firm basis. 

After some months’ hard work on the frontier, we 
j left King Williamstown, tho capital of British Caffraria. 

I Riding all day, we arrived the satp^ evening at Fort 
! Hare, where we encamped for tfie night. There is 
I nothing worthy of note in the place. Next morning at 
I daybreak we wore again in the saddle en route to Shiloh, 
I distant two days’ inarch from Fort Hare. Our road 
I lay through a country undoubtedly very iieautiful, but 
[ dreadfully wild and desolate. We did not meet one 


human being the whole time. The first night we had 
to stand for four hours under a torrent of rain, without 
the least shelter, whilst waiting for our wagons with 
the tents to come up; and to add to our discomfort, it 
suddenly grew as bitterly cold as it had been intensely 
hot during the daytime. Next night, after a forced 
march of sixteen hours, we found ourselves in Shiloh, 
where we were forced to rest for some days. Shiloh is 
an extensive settlement of Moravian missionaries, or 
Herrnhiiter, as they are called in Germany. Being the 
only one of the party who spoke German, I acted as 
interpreter; and they, not a little pleased to hear their 
inuther-tongue from the lips of a stranger in such a re¬ 
mote part of tlic world, entertained us most hospitahly, 
and in true German style. Later on my journey I liad | 
an opportunity of visiting their largest establishment j 
in South Africa at Geii^eudaal, and shall therefore | 
defer a description of their habits and customs until I 
my arrival at this remarkable place. | 

From Shiloh to Colcsbcrg is four days’ journey, unin- j 
terestiiig and monotonous in the extreme. To describe | 
one day is to describe all. The country is barren, not ! 
a tree to be seen the whole way, very little water, I 
and not above tlirec farm-houses on the road; how ! 
even they come to be inhabited is a marvel. We i 
rode all day long under the burning sun, and at night | 
slept, sometimes in tents, and sometimes under a bush, 
in our cloaks. Tlie eiwi of the fourth day saw us in 
Colesbcrg. But what a town! I really think, if its 
founders had searcl'.ed the whole country, they could 
not have ]>itclicd on a worso sjiot. Porched like an { 
eagle’s nest nraoiig the hills and rocks, it seems cal¬ 
culated to attract every possible ray of heat. Not . 
a tree for miles round, and only one fountain in the | 
town ! Here we were obliged to lialt for scverel days, j 
to recruit our forces, and during our stay, were fortu- ! 
nate enough to witness tho arrival of Sir Harry Kniith, 
the new governor of the oniony, with his stuif, on Ills • 
return from his very sucoessful tour into Caffrcland. 
This pliicc was considerably out of his road, but he had ' 
subjected himself to tfiue.Ii hardship and inconvenience I 
in order to visit the Dutch farmers, for the following 
re:isons:— ! 

'The Orange River lies at a distance of fifteen miles 
from Colesbcrg, and forms the houud,ary of the colony , I 
ill that part of the country. Beyond this is an iiuiiieiise i I 
tract of territory, which e.xtends to the port of Natal || 
nil the sea-coast, and is culled the 'Natal District.’ 
This land, though not a portion of the colony, is to a |' 
certain extent under Britisli surveillance and protec- ' 
tioii, and is inhabited cliiefiy by large Dutch fanners. | 
These people, during the late war, .sutrereJ tho greatest 
aiinoyaiiee from the neighbouring Caft'res—frequently j 
losing all their cattle and cvcrytliing they possessed; i 
and tlie‘ English government, iiotwithstiiiiding con- ; 
tiiiual promises, ailurded them little or no iirotcc- j 
tiuii. After enduring months of this hardsliip, they 
were at length so harassed, that great disafiection, 
almost amounting to open insurrection, was the con- i 
sequence. They then nnanimonsly canii to the deter- | 
mination of moving up into the interior, where tlicy i 
might live in pcHC.c, free and secure from all depre- : 
datioiis. It was to prevent this great loss to the ' 
government, and to restore confidence to nil parties, 
tliat Sir Harry Biuitli resolved to make tlie overhind i 
journey through the Natal District—an undcrtakiiig ‘ 
unprecedented fur a governor. His efforts, however, 
linro been crowned with success; here, us everywhere 
else, his noble and generous character has inspired 
truEl« and given value to his words; and tlie result is, 
that no previous governor hu heon able to effect so ; 
niucli real good in the colonv within so short a space of 
time. During our stay at Ccncsberg, the Dutdi farmers i 
flocked in from far and wide to see him, and wo were \ 
assured that the same enthusiasm prevailed tiirougliout | 
his whole progress. In a few days his excellency and j 
party started for the Orange River, whilst ours pre- ; 
j pared for departure in tlu> opposite dircctiou. The | 
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prospect before iw was far from agreeable. A journey 
of six liundred miles on Iiorsebauk, tltrongh a desert 
country, with only four towns, or ratlier villages, on the 
way, seemed to us almost fearful; and the result proved 
: our tiuticip.ntiuns to be correct. 

We commenced our journey at daybreak. Altogether 
I we formed a large cavalcade, witli a Wlock-wagon in 
: the rear containing our tents, baggage, and provisions. 
. Tliis ouglit to have been up with us early every even¬ 
ing at our halting-place; but to our great disappoint¬ 
ment it always arrived so late, that we were able to put 
' up our tents only four times during our long journey. 

I Nearly every night we had to sleep in the bushes. 

I Our daily march was much as follows:—Up at day- 
I break (four o’clock in tlie morning), we breakfasted, 
! rode on for about six hours, until the bc.'it grew too 
I intense, tlien ' olf-saddlcd,' ns it is called here, rested for 
a couple of hours, and rudo again for four more, tin 
tile evening wc sometimes came to n farm-house, wlierc 
wc generally procured forage for the horses: tlie liost 
always offered tis beds, sueli ns they were; and one 
night we felt so tired, tiiat wc resolved to try them; but 
we paid dearly fur the experiment, and vowed never to 
accept of one again. These Dutcli lioors have all tlie 
appearance of hospitality; but as tliey possess nut tlic 
coueoinitant virtues, 1 Iiavo come to tlie conclusion that 
tiiey suffer you in their bouses, some only tlirough 
fear, and others only liecausu they expect a solid 
return. Religion they have none, tliougii nominally 
Dutcli. Lutherans, and they generally have a Bible 
on their tabic. To me, after tlie Germans, tliey 
appear almost savages, degraded to a pitiful degree, 
and without one idea beyond tlie circle of tlieir own 
farms, few of tliein ever liaving been fartlier. So 
stupid or brutal are they, that freciuently tliey could 
not tell us the way to tho next farm, though they had 
been living in that spot all their lives. People in 
England liave no conception of country life here in 
Africa. I remember, years ago, reading one of Miss 
i lilartineau’s talcs of colonis,atiuii here. She can know 
I luitliiiig of this country. Tlie Yiinnurs never live n-s 
I site has represented them, in villages, i^s it avctc, witli 
all goods to a certain extent in common. Their farms 
are always isolated, many miles from each other, and 
lonely and desolate to tlie last degree. This sort of 
life necessarily causes niiieli sclflslincss in their clia- 
rncter. Tliey do not speak a word of Englisli, tliougli 
their barbarous dialect seems to be a niixUire of our 
language and ‘ platt Dcutseli,’ or low German. 

The country through wliich we passed is, with 
one single exception, iKrfcetly frightful fur about fifty 
miles beyond Prince Allicrt. Excepting at the farm¬ 
houses, a tree is nowhere to be met with; and tlie whole 
way from Colcsbcrg to Swellendani, a distance of five 
liundred miles, wc never saw one blade of grass— 
nothing but dirty weeds, gravel, and sand! Very diffc- 
, rent from Caffruland, where the pasture is so good, 
i We were about four days in getting to lliclimond, 

I which is a new village. Wc were again seven or eiglft 
i days in riding to Beaufort, travelling as 1 have already 
described, sometimes burnt by tlie seurcUing sun, at 
others wet to the skin for hours together with rain 
such as is not to be conceived in England. And then, 
to add to our misery, we could only look forward—not 
to a good fire, as the Dutcli have no fires, but to stand¬ 
ing shivering in our wet clothes until our wagon came 
up. Uur sole remedy in snub cases was brandy and 
water, and blankets: but very poor comfort they proved. 
Game was very plenty on the road iu tlio shape of 
gnous, zebras, springtoks, and ostriches; and on one 
occasion we saw a tiger, whicli they said had carried 
off a gnat from the &Tm every night for the past week. 

Thus we journeyed on ntrough Beaufort and Prince 
Albert, neither of which villages is worthy of remark. 
On leaving the latter place, we came once more yito a 
world of troubles. About four hours beyond Prince Al- 
b^t (we count distance here by hours) b a broad river, 
whicli, as is usual in tills country, may one hour be only 
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ankle-deep, mid llic next Impassable even to a horse. 
We crossed it ankle-deep in tlie morning, and rode on 
for six hours fartlier. At night there was no appear¬ 
ance of the wagon, nor yet at ten o'clock next morning. 
At length 1 determined to ri.Ie back in search of it, 
when, on my arrival at the shallow stream of yesterday, 
to my great astonishment I found the wagon had licon 
unalilc to cross, from the swollen state of the river, 
whieli had risen in less than half an hour after our 
passage. We had no resource but to swim our horses 
across. My servant got over safe enough; but my 
horse ber.ame so friglitened with tlie noise and the 
rapid current, that alighting by elianec on a ruck in 
tlie middle of tlie river, he reared up in a most ter- 
rifie manner. I'Nirtunately I liad sufficient presence of 
mind to let tlio reins loose, and give him his own way. 
lie tlien gave a vigorous plunge up against the stream, 
but in doing so, I very nearly lost my life. Botli my 
stirrups were carried away. At lengtii lie leaped on 
shore, yet not until lie had indulged his humour by 
rearing again scvcr.'il times; then, having sent off 
provisions to tlie rest of my party, I relished my own 
dinner, after a fast of tliirty hours. I was forced to 
remain for two days witli the wagon before we could 
effect a passage. On tlic tliird we succeeded. Tlie 
rest of my party were then several days in advance, 
and J could not overtake them for ten days longer, wlieii 
wc arrived at Swellendain. Six days of that time we 
passed in tlie bush witliout seeing a farm-liousc, and 
three days witliout water. During the whole journey, 
tile water was often so brackisii, it was impossible to 
drink it, and we-were frequently rejoiced to meet with 
some .as muddy as in the dirty ditelics by the roadside. 
At Swellendani we stopticd for several days to rest 
oiirsi'lvcs and iiorses. Witliout exception it is tlic 
prettic.st town in this part of tlic world: that, liow- 
ever, is not saying inneli. Wc had still five days of 
tlic march to make, differing, liowevcr, in no particular 
from all preceding tiiciii, except tliat gradually wc 
Xierceivcd ourselves returning to civilised life. Good 
grass and pasture was mure plentiful, tlic farms more 
numerous, luid eloser togctiier, aud a little Englbh was 
now and tlien spoken. 

Wlien within a couple of days’ march of the Cape, 
I heard by chance that about four iiours’ ride from our 
lialting-ploee was the large Moravian establishment of 
GciiadendaaL 'I'liis I dctorniiiicd to see; so leaving my 
companions, 1 took a ilottcntot guide, rode over, S{ient 
tlic evening and lialf tiic next day there, and overtook 
my friends the following morning at Caledon, after 
aecomiilishing a ride at full gallup of eighty miles out 
of iny way. llcrc, as before, my knowledge of Gerniiin 
stood me in good need. Tiie Moravians are always civil 
to strangers; but on my addressing them in tlieir native 
language, tlieir kindness .aud attentions were rcdoulilcfi. 
Tlie establishment consists of a very large village of 
Hottentots (about two thousand inliabituiits), wlio are 
certainly tlic must civilised of tlieir race I liave seen, 
twelve missionaries, all of whom are married, and one 
unmarried, who is the bisliop. Tile most prominent 
object is a very hirgc church or meeting-house with a 
Bchuoi attaclicd. Tliis occupies one side of a largo 
square; on tlie corresponding side are the houses of 
the missioiiaricE; whilst the other two are filled up by 
the workliouses and the shops belonging to them. Hero 
every imaginable trade is carried on. The artisans are 
all Hottentots, taught by tlie missiouaries, cacli of 
whom is a mechanic, aud has been brought up to some 
trade. A missionary superintends every branch; and 
whenever one dies, his place is fortliwith supplied on 
application to tbclr great depot Herrnhut in Saxhny. 
Good-will aud rlJh^uaty certainly appear to be there 
tAe order of tlie daj^ 'There arc certain rules which 
must be kept in tlie village, certain hours in which the 
men must work, the children go to school, the women 
stop at home; and all attend church every evening. If 
these regulations arp not complied wii^, the offending 
party is expelled from the place. The^Sooie^ are fol- 
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loircni of .John ITitsB, but they do not reject any other 
denomination of rrotestantiim, althoofcii all must con¬ 
form to their rules of discipline. All their establisli- 
{ meiita in Germany, New TOath Wales, America, and 
Africa, arc subject in eeerglhing to a committee of 
management in Herrnhut, and which is elected every 
five years. Nothing can be done without its consent. 
All the surplus revenues of the different settlements are 
sent homo to the common stock, and the most exact 
accounts are kept for the revision of the committee. 
Every large institution has a hishop. Whatever spiri¬ 
tual influence may be comprehended by that term, the 
bishops seemed to me little more than overseers. The 
one I saw' was w.alking about in a haixe jacket and 
nankeen tronsora. Tlie most extraordinary regulation 
of the Society is that relating to marriage : they never 
see their wives until they come out here. When a jnan 
wants a wife, he writes home to Ilermhnt: tliero all 
the girls draw lots, and she who gets the prize is mar¬ 
ried at home by proxy, forthwitli starts on her voyage, 
and is remarried in person on her arrival here. 1 
thought it a cruel plan; and the re.sultB doubtless prove 
very painful, if one may judge from tlio melancholy 
countenances of the majority of the women in Gena- 
dendaal. I left the place pleased in many things, and 
must certainly give these missionaries credit for their 
evident good-will and unwearied exertions in the civi¬ 
lisation of the poor natives. 

The day after, we came in sight of Cape Town, from 
what is called Sir Lowry Cole’s Pass, at the top of a 
mountain overlooking Simon's Uiiy. and the wliole 
vjillcy between it and Table Bay. irthis were culti¬ 
vated likp Richmond plain, and not a desert waste n.s it 
is, the view would be surpassingly line. Yon see the tw'o 
bays at either end, and this immense valley of full fifty 
miles in extent, with Cape Town and Simon’s Bay in 
the distance. Nothing can be more magnificent. Tlie 
view of Capo Town was to us travellers almost like 
the sight of the shores of England again. Next, day 
we found ourselves comfortably resting from all our \ 
fatigues and dangers, wl»ile tl>e town was in the bustle 
of preparation for the reception of Sir Harry Smith, 
niiosc arrival was daily expected. TriumjihsI arches 
and happy faces met one everywhere. Never wsis man 
more popular, and never did governor better deserve it. 

EOETUNES OF A FARMER’S BOY. 

FRAMfots Richaru was born in 176!», in the obscure 
little hamlet of Trelat, commune of D'Epinay, in France, 
lie was the son of a poor farmer, who shared the hard¬ 
ships at that time the common lot of the agriculturist— 

I hardships that can scarcely be conceived by tliose who 
know not what habit, patience, and, still more, Chri.s- 
tian resignation, con enable men to endure. His early 
years, though passed in poverty, obscurity, and retir.*- 
ment, were yet full of excitement j his young and ardent 
imagination was for ever devising new projects; and 
even his sports and childish tricks betrayed his specu¬ 
lative turn of mind. At twelve years old, he gave him¬ 
self up to the rearing of pigeons, and carried on a little 
trade in them, with succc.si sufficient to cncounigc .and 
stimulate his spirit of enterprise. But ins dovecot 
gave umbrage to the lord of the soil, and he was com¬ 
pelled to sell it to liira, receiving for it a sum ei^ual to 
about thirty-five slnlUngs. Richard thought himself a 
rich man, and resolving to have some enjoyment from 
his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, which, amongst 
those who knew only the wooden shoe of the peasant, 
made him be looked upon as almost a gentleman. 


a grief to him. After tlm sale of his dovecot, he com¬ 
menced speculating in d(^ l%i8 new trade gave him 
in a short time the means of procuring decent clothing; 
BO that, by his.rusftc finery, be threw his schoolfellowB 
as fkr into the shade as he had aleeady done in much 
better Jihings, by his progress in uswul knowledge. 


Before he had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
qualified for the appointment of registrar to tlie cattle- 
market of Villiers le Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his desire 
to quit the paternal roof for a sphere larger and better 
adapted for realising the objects of his apihition. His 
father made no objection; but when the moment of 
separation canio, he found himaelf obliged to confess 
that, in a time of great distress, ho had expended the 
greater part of the savings which Richard had intrusted 
to ids care, and that he had now not more than twelve 
francs (ten sidllings) to give him. .This communication 
did not discourage our enterprising youth. lie took a 
most affectionate leave of his father, and assuring Idin 
that he was only too glad to leave him this little earnest 
of the prosperity which lie hoped yet to work out for 
him, set off with his new clothes in his bag and his ten 
shfllings in his pocket, lie arrived at the chief town 
of Normandy with a light purse, but with as light a 
heart, buoyant with hope, and with a spirit of enterprise 
and determination that defleil all difficulties. He deemed 
himself fortunate in at once obtaining the sitnation of 
clerk to a petty merchant; but unhappily for him, his 
master was a rude, ignorant; and avaricious man, inca¬ 
pable of appreciating such a mind ns that of Richard. 
He made the young Norman his servant rather than 
his clerk. So long as it was only a matter of cleaning 
horses, helping to conk, and waiting at table, the youth 
m.adc no complaint; hut at length his ra.aster having 
bought a new equipage, in onicr to make a suitable figure 
in some civic ceremonial, wanted him to act as footman ; 
but shrinking from tlds public exldbition, he positively 
refused, and quitted the house of tlic merchant. 

And now liis ‘ thought by day, hi.s drc.lm by night,’ 
w.as to get to I’aris, where he might attain his darling 
object of acquiring a knowledge of mercantile business. 
Unt for this money was necessary, and to procure it, 
Richard became a waiter at a small coffeehonse, where 
for one year he ste.adily laid by cvciything he received, 
till he found he imd jn halfpence a sum sufficient for 
Ills journey. Arrived in the capital, it was not very 
easy for .a poor^youth, without eitlier friend or relative 
in I’aris, te find the means of subsistence. After many 
unsuccessful efforts to get into a mcrcliant’s employ¬ 
ment, he was obliged to. resume the apnm in a coffee¬ 
house kept by one of his countrymen. The perquisites 
tlierc being much more considerable than at Rouen, he 
found liimself, at the end of the year, the possessor of 
forty pounds and a few shillings. Nothing could hence¬ 
forth check his progress: ho devoted his little store to 
the purchase of some pieces of English dimity, a ma¬ 
nufacture then unknown to France, and hawked them 
.about till he disposed of .all most advantageously. He 
renewed his stock as fast as it was exhausted; and 
when, after a year’s labour, he summed up liis accounts, 
he found a balance in his favour of L.IOOO I . 

Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, by a 
fraudulent trick of an agent employed by him, his in¬ 
dustry was suddenly checked by tlie loss of his whole 
Btixik. He was even arrested for on alleged debt of 
sixty pounds. Ho could easUy have paid this sum, and 
recovered bis liberty; but his honest and independent 
mind revolted from every species of injustice: he knew 
that he had not incurred the debt, and he preferred re¬ 
maining in prison to allowing roguery to triumph. 

The revolutionary convulsions that afterwards shook 
society to its very foundations were now beginning in 
France. On the 13th of July the riot broke out, and 
after pillaging the house of tlte manufacturer Reveillon, 
the mob fell upon La Force, where Richard was con¬ 
fined, broke it open, uid set the prisoners free. Once 
again was Richard in the ■ta?etB of I^ris, writh a toilet 
somewhat more neglected than ususd, and twelve sous 
in his pocket; but be remembered his father’s twelve 
francs; and thanked God and took courage. The bouse 
in which he had lodged his money had stopped pa;,'- 
ment during his imprisonment; but ho borrowed a ffw 
crowns, resumed hit old trade of hawker, and six 
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months after, his credit was rc-establishod, and his 
trade flourishing. He now thought he might extend 
his operations, and took a large establishment in the 
Rue Franfaise, and iti 1793 was rich enough to pur> 
chase a domain near Nemours. But the revolutionary 
storm now broke forth in its full fhry; and Richard, 
whose peaceable disposition shrunk from the sanguinary 
struggles that rent his country, soon saw that a consi¬ 
derable time must elapse before there could be any se¬ 
curity for trade, or any field for commercial enterprise. 
He incordingly settled his accounts, closed his ware¬ 
house, .and, accompanied by his wife, Marie Alavoine, 
whom ho had married in 1790, went to visit his father, 
and happily arriv^ at the very time that afforded him 
another opportunity of proving ho had not forgotten 
the pledge he had given on leaving the home of his 
boyhood, of being yet the means of prosperity to his 
aged parent. The transports of joy at his nncxpecied 
•arrived had not yet subsided, when two bailiffs entered 
the house with a warrant to distrain. The father had 
become security for the toll-collector, and the old pro¬ 
verb was found true in this case—the surety was obliged 
to pay; and the old man’s goods would have been Bci7.ed 
but for Richard’s fortunate arrival and interposition. 

When the madness of the people was somewhat 
palmed down, he returned to Paris, and to fresh specu¬ 
lations. A very short time after his return, he became 
acquainted with a young merchant of the namo of 
I rs?noir-nufrosne. These two snperior minds at once 
understood each other, and n partncrsihip was entered 
into which was to end only witli the death of one of 
the parties, so long known and respected ns the firm 
of Richard and Lenoir. 

I’licre were many points of resemblance between the 
I two partners. Both possessed the same acuteness and 
almost intuitive tact in business, hut the perhaps too 
boldly speculative mind of Richard found a happy coun¬ 
terbalance in the coolness and steadiness of Lenoir. 
Their trade was principally in Englisli manufactures; 

I and so extensive did it become, and so wonderfully did 
I it prosper, that, two years after their partnership coni- 
I menced, they had realised on the L.240^which they had 
I invested a net profit of L.456U. 

I And now Richard conceived a noble project indeed— 
the introduction into France of the cotton manufacture, 
hitherto monopolised by Enghmd; and his persevrr- 
anec, aided hy an apparent accident, happily obtained 
for him the means of accomplishing his purpose. Hav¬ 
ing ripped some calico, he perceived, to Ms surprise, on 
weighing a certain quantity of thread, that a piece 
■\ .aim'd at L..9, 6 b. 8 d. only took 10s. worth of the raw 
material! What a profit for the manufacturer! From 
tliat instant ho hesitated no longer: his purpose was 
fixed and irrevocable. However, not wishing to do 
anything without his partner’s consent, he eommuni- 
; cated his project to Lenoir-1 lufresne, who at first tried 
I to dissuade him from attempting so bold and novel a 
I jil.an; but seeing that his determination was not to be 
I shaken, finally left him at full liberty, though declining 
i any interference. Richard’s first step was the purchase 
I of one hundredweight of cotton, and to get some looms 
i made after the rough plans given him by a poor English 
j mechanie. They were set up in a shop in the Rue de 
I Rullefonds. The first essay was crowned with complete 
I suixMiss in eveiy point but the stamping of the calicoes; 
and as the printing of them was inditpensable to their 
being saleable, K^ard employed three months in en¬ 
deavours to discover the secret of tliis process; but his 
efforts were vain; till at length his partner, whose pre¬ 
judices had been removed, and who began to take an 
interest in the manufacture, gave him a due to the 
discovery. 

The manufacture now Dbcame so sought after, os to 
make the want of machinery sensibly felt. Richard 
was anxiously devising some mode of procuring a model 
of the English machine now so well known under the 
n^ie of spinning-jenny, when he was again fortunate 
enough to meet with an Englishman, in less i}tan 


three months, constructed twenty-two of these frames; 
and as their former premises were now too narrow for 
this addition, the two partners took from the govern¬ 
ment a spacious mansiou in the Rue de Thougny j and 
the house, once the abode of luxury and wealth, was 
suddenly mctaniorplwsed into the workshop of the poor 
but industrious artisans. The number employed now 
became so great, that they were soon obfigwl to add to 
their concerns a large convent in the neighhourhooil, 
A few days after, Napoleon came to visit their estab¬ 
lishment ; and he was so struck with the completeness 
of the novel machinery, with the clearness of Itiehard’s 
judgment, the elev.ation of his views, .and the bi.ldiicss 
with which ho laboured for the commercial freedom of 
France, that ho offered any encouragement he yet 
needed; and on finding that their establishment was 
not even yet large enough, he gave a grant of another 
convent at the opposite side of the street. 

The m.annfactory of Ricliard and Lenoir now assumed 
an almost I'olossal importance, realising a monthly pro¬ 
fit of 1..IG00. The indefatigahlc Richard set np succes¬ 
sively three hundred spinning-jennies in different vil¬ 
lages of I'iCiirdy, forty at Alengon, and one hundred in 
the Abbey of St Martin. Nor was his native province 
forgotten, for he opened a manufactory there which gave 
bread to six hundred workmen. Neither did his en¬ 
lightened benevolence stop here. Incessant were his 
ciforts to riiisc those in his employment in the social 
scale, by placing educational advantages within their 
n'nch. In an asylum wliieli he founded for the orphan 
ebildrcn of both sexes of those workmen who died in 
his employment, lie not only endeavoured to inspire 
them with a spirit of industry, but bad tlicni taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and music; carefully pro¬ 
viding also ii'hgious instruction. He waged open war 
with the spirit-shop; and in order that his workmen 
might not go to the piihlic-housc for recreation, he 
opened for (heir use a re.ading-nioni and a mnslc-mom. 

For more than ten years, Richard and Ijimoir seemed 
to mount from step to step to the pinnacle of human 
firosperity. Rut in 1800, a sad and miexpectud event 
broke up a partnership which might have served as a 
model; sOiiK'rlect was the agreement, yet so remark¬ 
able the combination of opiiositc qualities of mind to 
the most beneficial results. Ijciioir died suddenly, and 
liichard found himself alone at the head of the estah- 
lishnient; and having no one now to restrain him, 
hu gave fnil scope to his gigantic views. He set 
up two more factories .at Caen and Laiglc, which 
made the number under his superintendence amount to. 
six, all in admirable order, and provided with every 
essential for working. Bat one object of his ambition 
still remained to be attained: he wished France to be 
no longer obliged to import the raw material from 
countries that did not ncknowledge her sway. In 
Napoleon’s career of conquest, Italy had now Income, 
as it were, but an appendage of his vast empire ; and 
it was to the gt-nerous soil of Naples that Ricliard 
purposed eonfiding his cotton yilantation. Seeds were 
often found in the hales of cotton coming from Ame¬ 
rica, and these he had now carefully collected, and 
wiieii he had got a sufiicicnt quantity, he conveyed 
them to Castel a Mare, where they succeeded so en¬ 
tirely, that one year after, ho brought into France, as 
the produce of his first crop, twenty thousandweight of 
raw cotton. 

Up to this point Richard could only be regarded as 
the most encouraging example of tlie union of persever¬ 
ing industry with bold and enterprising genius. It is 
to be regretted that he must serve also as warning 
against spccnlations that now took the character of 
rashness. The ^teion between Holland and France 
threw an immens^^uantity of cotton goods into the 
market, and Richard could no longer find sale for what 
he had on hands; and with six factories perpetually 
at work, the quantity manufactured was very great. 
This vras the origin of his first difficultiea Vainly 
did his friends nrgo him to close some of his establish- 
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ments for a short time; vainly did hU confidential 
dork intreat him to strike a bdance, and retire from 
trade:—‘ You have done enough for France, and nobly 
maintained your reputation; think now of your inte¬ 
rests, and of taking the rest yon have so well earned.’' 
Richard was deaf to every argument, and continued , 
manufacturing in rainoas quantities. 

llis involvements increased to an overwhelming dc -1 
gree, and he was obliged to liavc recourse to the Empe¬ 
ror, to whom he frankly stated his situation. Napoleon, 
who had ever respected him, and had but very lately con¬ 
ferred upon him the cross of the Legion of Honour, did 
not keep him long in suspense; and a loan of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs enabled him to meet the im- ' 
mediate demands upon him. But the groat cause of 
the evil sUU remained, and Richard at length thought 
of adopting the manufacture of wool instead of tliat of 
cotton. Tins new undertaking succeeded at first, and 
was attended with considerable profits; but soon frcsli 
disaster occurred; and when the year 181.1 arrived, so 
pregnant with reverse of fortune to the Emperor, rum 
was impending over the enterprising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not sulTercd to make him 
indifferent to the fate of his fellow-citizens. Wlieu in the 
defence of P.iris against the enemy’s troops a number 
of men had been wounded and conveyed to hospital, 
Hicliard, in visiting them, saw that they were ly ing on 
the bare ground. He immediately supplied, at liis own 
expense, eight hundred straw-beds, and employed tlic 
boiler of his bleach - house at Bon Sccours to make ' 
broth, daily carried to them by his servants and clerks, 
who attended on them in tlie hospitids. AVc need sc-ircely ' 
say that this heavy expense was incurred without cither 
expectation or desire of indemnification. 

And now the troops of the allied sovereigns took pos¬ 
session of Paris, entering it on the Hist of Marei). 
Ricliard, though greatly attached to Bonaparte, from 
his kindness to himself i^rsonally, and tlicrcforc deeply 
grieved at liis fidlcn fortunes, yet saw clearly that the 
fate of thousands of Iiis depeudents was involved in 
protection being extended to Iiis manufactories by the 
restored Bourbons, and therefore he did nut refuse to 
head the legion lie commanded, when it w;is ordered 
cut to receive the Count d’Artois at tlie barriers. But 
any hopes he might have entertained of their patronage 
were fallacious. The exhausted state of the public 
finances at the restoration,, besides many otltcr reasons, 
compelled the Bourbons to yield to tlie demand of Eng¬ 
land, that the duty uixin cotton sliould be altogether 
taken off. Tiic bill to that effect, which was passed 
without any clause of indemnity to tlie present iioldcrs 
of stock, found Richard witli a fortune of cigiit millions, 
and rendered him poorer than when he first left his 
native viUage. 

J^ven in this extremity, Richard, supported by hi.s 
perseverance and fortitude, did not despair. Ho re¬ 
solved to hold on, though now less to maintain his com¬ 
mercial reputation, than not to plunge into utter desti¬ 
tution the twenty thousand workmen in his employment. 
But he had soon eximusted all his own resources, and he 
was obliged to have recourse to loans, fur which so liigh 
an interest was exacted, that in a little time his ruin 
w'as complete. He at length retreated from his struggle 
with adverse circumstances, almost pcnnylcss, yet re¬ 
spected and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. But tlie 
change frora^ almost incessant activity, to a life wliich 
seemed to him now without an object, was too sudden 
and too great. He had now to struggle with all the 
privations of poverty ; and Uic bent and furrowed brow, 
once so clear, to open—Uie pale, melancholy features, 
once so animated—proved how utterly this blow had 
prostrated all the energy of his cliar^tcr. It was not 
till October 1839, nearly twenty ye»« after the ruin of 
his fiirtunes, that death put a period to his mental 
sufifering. His remains were followed to the grave by 
a numerous assemblage of those very wmkmen to whom 
he had been not merely a patron, but a father; and 
many were their tears of heartfelt sorrow. f 


LIFE’S JOURNEY. 

BY CAM)£A TAMrnGLL. 

It were a happy thing to dwell 
On expectations merely, 

M'ithout one fear to quench or quell 
Pesires wo nurse so dourly; 

And looking aye on pleasant things. 

And seeing still beyond them 
Skies bl ighter far tlian even these are, 
With bright waves to respond them. 

But, well-n-dsy! *tl8 only youth 
That waiteth thus, undroading 
The shock of time, the death of truth 
Beneath the false world’s treading ; 

I'or there is that within tho mind 
Which warns iia not too boldly 
To look before, nor yet behind, 

Wlicro cold ghrate gibbei* coldly. 

The eye, which for an instant takes 
Kosc'Visions fitiin tho future, 

Bchokling there all that is fair, 

Finds IScHson soon to tutor 
And teach it all, that glows so bright 
Is bom of the ideal. 

While oVr the prospect gloomy night 
Brings darkncbs dense and 1 * 00 ]. 

Wc cannot tread tho smallest spaco 
Without help to cheer us; 

But we should look Toil in the face, 

Nor faint to find it near us; 

Nor in uiir need too lai^cly draw 
From Kxi>cetntion's fountain: 

Alns for hun who fails in limb 
When half way up tho mountain! 

Hope not too innrh—nor i’ct despair 
By backward looks, tb.nt weaken 
Tliose energies which iiiiiko us bear 
The burdens wc have taken: 

The inenior}' ()f the past bbmild bo 
A thing to ncr^ e, not scare US’^ 

Our ]i6*pt‘s no flimsy phantasy. 

But btaflf to onward bear us I 

Time, as it flies, upon its wings 
Takes joys ns u^ell os sorrows: 

Tho rose that dies, in dying flinf^ 

Faint pcrfumcK for tu-morrows: ‘ 

But though the fragrance of the inist 
May rise like incense o'er us, 

Let’s hail it ns u ‘wclcnnio cast 
By flower-beds on beforo us! 

Then do thy task -thy Journey go-* 

Nor waste thy time lamenting 
Fct misspent hours, whoM) memories show 
But grounds for sad reiienting: 
Wclcumtvthe waves that come to lake 
Our steps from deserts lonely! 

The surge which bears away the past, 
Brings back its memory only 1 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 

The Brat volume, iirioc 2^. 6'L cloth boards, is now issued. 
The work will be completed in three volumes; and will 
comprehend an account of the First Revolation in} the 
(kmsalatc and Empire under Napoleon, tho Restoration, 
tho Revolation of 1030, tlie Reign of Loots Pldlipjic, and 
the Revolation of 

W. and R. Chaubeus, Bdiub||rgh; and sold by all Book¬ 
sellers. 

Puiduthedby W. A R. CuAMenas, High Street. Edinburgh. AI&o 
sold by B. OUAUsaas, Wl Miller Street, Glasgow; W. B. On«, 
147 Stnmd, LoadQn; and J. *M*di.ABiiAM, Si D'OIicr Btren., 
BublhL—Frinted by W. and R, Cbamukhh, Edinburgh. 
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THU STRUGGLES OF FUINCirLE. 

• 

Wb liavo to picture in the mind one of those loop' and 
BtraiKht roads in Germany, bo long and straight, ns 
almost to seem interminable, lined as usual with api>Ie 
and walnut-trees, and which, unrelieved by any moving 
object, basks in saddening silence under a burning sun. 
While gazing on the scene, a living creature at length 
appears: at first a speck on the horizon, it increases as 
it approaches, and we perceive it is a man, dressed iii the 
blouse of the country, and who, from the long hammer 
which be carries in his arm, is seen -to be a cantoniiicr, 
or road-mender of the district. Let us follow Ids mo¬ 
tions, and trace his humble history; for it is the history 
of a struggle with principle—a conflict of the heart— 
and may afford us some material for reflection. 

Stephen, as our hero is called, iias been on his way to 
ins daily labour, and now reaches a largo lieap of stones. 
He involuntarily lifts his cap, as a kind of salutation 
to his daily work. He now ties on ins wooden shoe, 
and acta lutrd to work, for out of the stones comes his 
broad, scanty though it be. , 

For two good hours Stephen has worked thus, seldom 
allowing himself a moment’s rest to ta1<e breath. Now 
he stops; lays the pad upon the heap of stones; fills 
himself a pipe, as a reward for his toil; pulls on a 
wadded glove, And sitting dfiwn, falls to liammcring 
away at the stones. As it strikes eleven, a barefooted 
boy comes up from the village with a jug well wrapt in 
a coarse cloth; he brings a large hunch of bread and a 
jug of warm soup to his father, who eats it with a right 
good appetite, and works on again until nightfall; then 
he shoulders his' hammer, takes up his pad and his 
wooden shoe, and goes his way home. 

Stephen lives iu a smail cottage just off the high 
road; Ills littlo gitl> of three years old, is standing he- 
liind the cascmenc, and exclaims, * Here comes fatlier! ’ 
And with a shout she runs to meet him. 

Leading his child by the hand, Stephen enters tSc 
kitchen, and with a sileiit nod to iiis wife, who is busy 
on the hearth, he goes into the sitting-room, takes his 
little (pri up in his arms, and casts a look at the cradle, 
where a little boy lies stuffing a corner of the blanket 
into his mouth, and kicking out his feet at his father. 
Then Stephen goes into the little room beyond, and 
asks, ‘ How are you, granny ?’ 

A voice answers, in a wliining tone, ‘Ah, deary, 
the children are all so wild and noisy, and I’eter has 
run off with my beans. I’ll tell his master when I get 
about again, and con go to schooU’—granny, be it 
known, having become Childish in her old age, and 
acquir^ an impression that she was once more a g^l 
at scliooL Her sole amusemeC consisted in tossing iip 
l^ans, and catching them on tl^J^cka Of her fingers, 
n school-girls are in the habit oraoing wben'at play, 


and of repeating liyiiins out of a hymn-book, that she 
might receive the approbation of her imaginary teaidier. 

‘ 1 have brought you some more beans, my good 
mother,’ said Slcphen in reply to granny's observation. 

‘ Ay, ay, fine long brown beans, and some runnd 
white ones loo—ch?’ 

‘ Uotli,’ said Stephen; and he went back into the 
kitchen. 

Why did not Stephen remain to tallc with poor 
granny? He was biingry, and nut of huninnr. Dis¬ 
inclined fur conversation, lie seated liimself bebind the 
tabic, under a large framed picture, to which a big seal 
was affixed, and sat waiting till the candle and supper 
came. 

The supper was so lung in coming, that Stephen rose 
and fetched himself a candle; and now wo can see ivh.at 
the large framed picture is ali about. It is notiiing 
more nor less tiian tlic eertilieate of merit given to 
Stephen Huber on liis leaving the army', after having 
served eleven years in the fifth regiment. The ^k has 
turned brown, tiic arms upon the seal are almost all 
chipped off, and the files arc going througli their test 
autumn manoeuvre upon the smooth pane of glass. ' 

There sits Steplicn staring into the candle; the cltild, 
too, upon his knee sits quiet, and with a fixed look, as 
if lost in thought like her father; for he sees nothing 
tliat is going on around him—his past life shifts before 
liim like a dream. 

A joyous day was that when he entered the army'; 
no father or mother wept at parting from him; he had 
been early left an orphan. From the service of one 
master he passed into the regiment, where all served 
like him. Years flew by, he knew not how, and when 
the appointed term of his service expired, ho enlisted 
again for five years more. , 

In the course of the last few years he had made the 
acquaintance of his Margaret. Alany comrades as lie 
had in tho barracks, Stephen now for the first time 
seemed to hehng to some one in the world. Now came 
days full of joy and full of sorrow; for his soldier’s life 
grew burdensome to Stephen, and after another year of 
faithful service, he asked fur his dismissal. Then he 
married Margaret, and went to live with her and ^her 
mother on a small prtqierty they possessed; his own 
small savings helping to begin housekeeping credit¬ 
ably. 

During his service in the army Stephen had grown a 
stranger to village life, he hod been so long accustomed 
to wear gloves; but bard labour soon tanned the skin 
upon bis hands,>Md formed a glove which he cquld not 
puli off. All worai^as at first distasteful to him; and 
yet .this would n# have mattered much, for a man in 
good health soon accustoms himself to jeu^thlng. But 
another sad consequence had resulted firom his past 
life: Stephen liad lost the habit of providing fbr himself- 
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In tho barracks, his board, lodgugf, and firing were all 
found him, and tiling went on in a regular course, so 
long as a man oulf did his dut^; but Stephen was now 
left to shift for himself; and he fdt this a hardship. 
Glodljr would he have gone back into service, to have 
again a fixed dut^ and a fixed p^; but this could not 
be: and a good thing it was that Margaret was a woman 
of resolution. For the first year or two, whilst tlieir 
household was smaU, all had gone on well and smootlily; 
but as the ftmily and debts increased, so did difficulties 
and disasters. 

It may bo matter for wonder that anybody should 
have permitted Stephen to get into their debt. But 
the debts were not personal; tlioy were in the form of 
mortgages on tlio land and cottage, tho interest of which 
required to be periodically and faithfuUy paid. Like a 
large proportion of small holdings, this ono was mort¬ 
gaged to nearly its full value, w'ith the additional 
burden of tho mother’s life-rent j and therefore it could 
not be sold by its nominal proprietors. 

A man falling into poverty is like ono who is ship¬ 
wrecked upon a siinall island in the open sea: he stands 
forlorn, watching the turbulent waves as they wash 
away the lanO^ and swallow it up. lie stands upon a 
smidl plot of ground, and he feels this too at length 
sink away, and himself with it. The worst that can 
happen a man in this state is despondency: it destroys 
lu's courage, and all power to rouse himsdf, or attempt 
to redeem his position. 

Stephen’s life passed monotonously, and wrapped in 
gloom: ho was ready to do any kind of work, and 
worked in downright earnest: true though it he that, 
as the saying goes, toil has a bitter root, but sweet 
fruit, Stephen could no longer taste cither the ono or 
the other. No work was hard to him, hut ho know not 
the comfort which lies in the consciousness of having 
done one’s duty. The springs of his mind were in a 
mannen: .dosed and choked up. 

Only the day before, liis eldest child w.as laid in the 
earth: he had stood by, and looked on with a vacant 
stare. At the sight of the coffin, he asked himself 
where the money was to como from to pay for it; and 
when the clergyman sxiokc words of comfort |ind bless¬ 
ing, Stephen thought to himself that these words had 
likewise to be paid for. Even ‘ death brings its charge,’ 
he murmured to himself. 

Those who are at dispeace with themselves, fall 
naturally into quarrels with otljers. Stephen's bad 
humour had made his wife sulky and snappish, and in 
tliis manner bad led to worse. 'I'liat night the mutual 
ill-temper came to an open ruptnre, of course each 
blaming the other. After a storm of sharp words, 
Stephen remained silent. IJis tlioughts turned to the 
time when ho was free in the world, ere other lives 
were dependant on him; and the past appeared to him 
as a lost paradise. But he thought not of all the hard¬ 
ships he had then tu undergo, nor how often he had 
sighed to be his own master, and longed for his present 
life. He now saw only the gloom around him, and 
thought how different it was when no one in the world 
had any daim on his exertions.' 

' Here am I toiling like a slave for these women,’ said 
he internally, ‘ and getting no thanks for my pains; my 
wi& even casts up that 1 gut a cottage and land with 
her in marriage. ’Tis false! 1 got nothing of the sort. 
The payment of interest on mortgages is a millstone 
ronnd my neck. To be sure if granny were gone, I 
'might craatrive to give up the property, and have a 
small balance over. But she wont die these dozen years. 
Old ludf-mad women are as tenacious of life as cats. 

... Ila! whatf notion was that which crossed my 
mind ? Kill gnmny 1 No^ no; that^ould never do. 

I have been a soldier, bnt never sIta)Wjc—a murderer.’ 

As the fearful thought fiasbod acrqtt tlie imagination, 
Stephen started convuUirdy; his fiiS grew red as fire. 
The diild upon his knee, roused by his shudder, seized 
Irita by tiie diio. Stephen’s features brightened: he lifted 
:^iduld up, and kissed it fervently, as H by that kiss 


he would ask forgivoness for the sinful thought that had 
sprung up in his souL 

Stephen took the child in his arms, and taming to 
his wife, who was busy preparing some jiotatoes for 
supper, he inquired in a kindly tone if ho could help 
her. 

Tho woman answered acrimoniously, tho fact being, 
that she hod not yet vented her anger. 

Stephen was thrown back on himself—on his own 
evil thoughts. In a chaos of passion, in which vexa¬ 
tion predominated, he fell to rocking the child, which 
lay fut asleep upon his knee, with its little haiids 
closed and raised towards his breast, until at lengtli 
ho perceived that he had almost thrown it on the 
ground, and stopped. 

Hungry as he was, Stephen scarcely felt it a relief 
when supper was announced as being ready. The 
potM of Itoilcd potatoes was emptied on the table, and 
salpwas set down fur general use. Stephen forced him¬ 
self to swallow a potato, but his throat seemc-l sewn 
up, and he muttered to himself,' The best thing, after 
all, is for a man to bo dead and buried.’ He leant 
back and shook his head, as if wishing to shake off the 
thought of what was done, and could not be undone. 

Margaret had been accustomed, before sbe tasted a bit 
bcrsclf, to peel the best potatoes with wonderful alacrity, 
slice and salt them, and push them to her husband: 
and this little attention she continued all the time she 
herself was eating. But this evening he sat waiting 
long in vain; the truth was, that Margaret dawdled 
somewhat, and he gave her a significant look: his wife 
saw in it only anger and reproach. What claim, in¬ 
deed, had Stephen to her watchful attention ? Could 
not he help himself? So thought Margaret, in her 
foolishness, and she pushed the peeled potatoes over to 
the children, as if to make up for their fatlicr’s hasty 
words. 

Stephen smiled to himself; and partly ont of real 
kindness, and to make amends, but partly, too, from a 
little secret desire of retaliation, ho now laid Ixifore 
Margaret a potato which bo had himself peeled. But 
in a sharp tone she only smd, ‘ Eat it yourself: T do 
declare you have never washed your hands after 3 'our 
stonc-brcaking r 

Stephen bit his lips, and presently blurted out,' Get 
a baker, for your husband; he’ll always have clean 
hands with kneading his dough.’ So saying, be clasped 
his pocket-knife, rose up. and left the bouse. 

lie now gave vent to his rage, and began to storm, 
whilst the silent voice of conscience interrupted his 
excbimations. Stephen thought thus to himself:— 

‘ Truly I am tlie most miserable man in the world.’ 

‘ The question is, how that is to* be understood,’ 
replied the voice. 

‘Uivc I not to labour for wife and children, and 
slave like a horse out of doors in the wind and rain P ’ 

‘ Whilst your wife has all the care and trouble at 
homo, with her helpless mother and crying children, 
without peace or rest.’ 

‘ 1 never get a good word in tetum for all my 
labour.’ 

‘ Ask yourself whether you have not received many 
more good words than you have given ?’ 

‘ 1 bring homo every farthing 1 cam, and keep no¬ 
thing for myself.’ 

‘ 1)0 your wages belong to ymp to your family, or 
has your wife secret treasures r 

‘ 1 never allow myself any pleasure.' 

‘ And pray does your wife at home eat iwt meat 
and salad?’ ^ 

* For weeks I have not tasted a drop of beer.’ 

* Hoes your wif% then, drink wine every 

' And for all this 1 get never a word of 


' And for all this 1 get never a word of ' 

‘ What thanks do you require for doing your dwi^^ ' 
‘Bhe treats me luce a dog, and makeB only an ill 
return for all my IdndneH. 1 have never a happy 
moment’ '■ 

*0h how you lie to your own soult Can you havi: 
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forgotten the hundreds of hours, of days, when her love 
and goodness have blessed and strengthened you? Nay, 
could you not at any time wind her round your finger 
by a kind word?’ 

‘ My home is made unbearable, my life a burden. Oh 
that some one would send a buli^ through my head I’ 

‘Strike down your own wicked thoughts—^destroy 
them; that is wiser.’ 

‘ Well, when I am dead and gone, she’ll then learn 
what 1 have been to her.’ 

‘ Ay, what? A man unable to control his passions; 
and who, not content with the troubles that come of 
themselves, is ever worrying himself and his family ’ 

‘ 1 only wish that I could go out into the wide world, 
and forgot everything.’ 

‘ Nay, there is one whom you cannot forget. I shall 
accompany you wlierever you go.’ 

So thought Stephen to himself, and thus did the vaicc 
of conscience try to make itself heard within him; but 
ho would not listen to it. 

As ho sauntered through the village, he felt as if 
lie were a stranger and alone—^as if he knew no one. 
lie teas- a stranger to his own heart, ns he was in his 
own home. lie was ashamed to go to the public-house 
to ilrive away his cares, fur his eldest child had heen 
buried only the day before. Seeing by chance a light 
in tlic schoolmaster’s house, he resolved to drop in upon 
him. lie and the schoolmaster were great friends. 'J’lie 
latter was a good sort of man, in the prime of life. He 
had drawn up for Stopbeu the petition which had pro¬ 
cured liim the little post of road-mender, and they had 
ever since been in the habit of meeting fretiuently. 
Stephen, who had lived many years in the town, and 
had a certain feeding of importance, thought this w!is 
just the man for him—one who, in spite of his humble 
condition, Cbuld understand liim j and tliis was in reality 
the case. 

At the schoolmaster’s house Stephen mot a number 
of men and lads, all patiently listening to a harangue. 
Tlicy were intending emigrant^ who had come to be 
instructed by the schoolmaster about the geograpliy 
aiid nature of North America, as to how they sliould 
get thither, the host means of settling there, and so 
forth. A thouglit Hashed across Stephen’s mind, of 
wliich we shall liear more presunlly. 

When tlie lecture was ouded, the folks all ruslicd into 
tlie open air. Every man scorned ready that instant to 
run off into the backwoods, and set to work, felling tiie 
trees of the forest that had stood there untouched since 
the day of creation, or digging and ploughing up tho 
soil. At moments of excitement and enthusiasm like 
these, men arc often able to perform almost snper- 
liuman feats; ay, and at such moments nets of daring 
and vsdour ue achieved upon the Held of battle. And 
yet, in truth, it is much easier to advance boldly up to 
the cannon’s mouth than silently to work upon one’s 
own secret will, and to combat the petty troubles and 
vexations, of life—a struggle of the heart. Such 
struggle Stephen had to encounter. 

Many of tlie assembled throng now betook themselves 
to Uio public-house. They could not immediately set 
about anything for their future prospects, and thought 
themselves tlierofore at liberty to break through all 
restraints, and give themselves up to idleness, until the 
new scone of ac^vityiapened to tliem. Into this torrent 
of enthusiasm Stephen plunged, and heard cdl that was 
said in favour of emigration. Next day his humour 
was not improved. He had formed a project in liis 
mind, not a word of which he said to Margaret; he 
wished to perfect toe scheme quite alon& Moreover, 
he knew iral enough* toe obstacles which stood in 
his way, and resolved to say nothing until these were 
overcome, his preparations made, and all was ready. 
He got a notion into his head that hese, ha Ms own 
country, no one co^d properly become a man; toat 
life in earnest could only begin in toe new world. He 
scimed to have now awakmed to an estimate of the foU 
power of manhood; and in fact this was in a certain 


■esse too case. He felt a kind of pride, of self-import¬ 
ance, in doing nil without saying a word; but Stephen 
had yet to learn from experience what a man gets by 
separating himself from those to whom the ties of 
nature have bound us; ho had yet to discover the 
abyss toward which he was rushing. 

Margaret, too, on her part, w.as looking forward to a 
new life—she was expecting another eliild; but she did 
not dare to disclose this to Steplien. Was he not her 
wedded husband in the sight of God and man ? and yet 
slie wept in silence, as if she had to hide a secret feeling 
of shame. She sighed when she thought tliut the new 
life would bring only fresh sorrow into the house; and 
reuollccted with what cold indiiTcrenec Stephen hod 
borne tlie death of their eldest child, or ratlier with the 
satisfimtioii of having a burden taken from liis shoulders. 
Tima were these two persons, united by tlie closest and 
holiest ties of nature, and living under the same roof, 
parted as if by tile wide sea. 

Stephen, wlieu at ids work, would shake his hood 
involuntarily, as if a horse-fly had stung liim; and he 
would sometimes hold .a stone for a whole minute under 
ids foot, and forget to split it, as he sat lost in tliought. 
And now the minutes seemed hours, for he liod lost the 
only treasure which he had kept tliruugli all his poverty 
—his watch. ’Tis true lie had only pawned it, to pay 
tlie expenses of the funeral, but ho krew that he should 
never tic able to redeem it; and lie felt as if he iiad 
parted with n portion of his very existctiec, and an 
instinctive consciousness of coming misery stole upon 
his mind. As he used to sit tiiiuking over the future, 
and how he should work in the backwoods of America, 
felling tho trees and clearing tlie ground, every blow 
that lie gave a stone witli his hummer seemed to him a 
useless waste of Labour: he longed to bo at work ou his 
own land, and not sit hammering there upon a heap of 
stones for mere pitiful day-wages. Then involuntarily 
he put his hand to his pocket, where he used to wear 
liis watch, and iic tliought, ‘Ah! if tlie old grand¬ 
mother's bed were but empty, 1 could sell it and get 
ray watch again.’ 

Tills tiiqiiglit, which suggested itself ns it were by 
aecidciit to ids mind, from tills time haunted him per¬ 
petually. As lung us the old woman lived, Margaret 
would not consent to emigrate, nor could tlie caittago 
and grounds ho turned into casli. At home, Btephen 
was now always silent, except wlieii he broke fortli 
from time to time; for the merest triJlc threw him into 
a passion, and lie quarrelled with all around him, be¬ 
cause ho quarrelled with liiraself. Margaret remarked 
the change in her husband, and began to experience 
feelings of remorse: slic felt that she liad gone too 
far—wislicd she could liave ri>cidlcd some exasperating 
expressions. One thing pnzaled her: _ Btephen was 
evidently tliinking over some suhemo which he kept a 
secret from her. Could it have any relation to granny? 
He took looks of her tliafc were positively frightful; at 
tile same time he spoke gaily to the old woman, and 
listened to her long confused stories about tho hymn* 
she had learned. 

It was no small aggravation of Margaret’s distorb- 
anco of feeling that she had to contend with painful 
privations. The family were forced to live almost at 
tho brink of starvation. A good stock of linen, the last 
thing a German peasant pi^s with, had been sold in 
liquidation of some pressing debts. Various articles of 
furniture had previously disappeared for similar emer* 
gencics. There was not a bedstead left in tho house, 
except that on which the grandmother lay. 

How melandioly was the picture whicli toe intoior 
of tho cottage dikjtiosed! The family one evening had 
retired to rest, aftSsthe mere shadow of a meal Ste- 

g hen stretched hinsself on the floor, supMless and 
nngry, and wrapped his old tattered sotdlet’s cloak 
about hbn. Margaret hod token tiie child to herself, 
that they might keep one another wantt; but she found 
no rest, for the voice of hunger cried i&ad within her 
for food. Moreover, she lay thinking of her disagree- 
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ment with her huiband; sho wanted to i{ieak openly 
to liiiu about mattcre, bat elie felt chol^, and ber 
tongue waa parehed. Stephen, too, could not sleep; he 
lay tossing from side to ttdq, restless from hunger and 
the strug^c that was going on in his own mind. 

A word spoken in kindness, one to the other, would 
hare led to a reconbiliation; but who was first to speak 
that word ? 

In his rcstlesiness, Stephen uttered a deep sigh. It 
was dark, and Margaret could not set! her husband; 
but she hesird him sigh, aud knew that he lay not. 
farther than an arm’s length from her. The feelings of 
the wife and mother were melted; pride gave way be¬ 
fore the influence of tlic afiections; Margaret stretclied 
forth her hand and laid it gently on the shoulder of 
her husband. It was a movement as if guided by an 
angel of mercy. 

‘ Dear Stephen,’ said the wife. 

‘Dear Margaret,’ replied the husband. As be said 
so, Ills long frozen-up feelings found vent in tears, lii 
tenderness there is rcpentanec. Stephen resolved to un¬ 
burden his thoughts to Margaret lie told her all—all 
, that he had contemplated, and his sinful desire for the 
i old woman’s death. His feelings found a vent in tears, 
and Margaret wept witli him. She told liim that she had 
suspected bis thoi^htsof emigrating; but had feared 
to speak. Stephen was now enraged with luinsclf, but 
Margaret pacified him with affectionate words; and at 
length he said, ‘ Forget it all—forgive me I I sec—1 
sec: do not ask me mure—forget it ail 1 You arc good 
and kind, Margaret; and indeed 1 will repay your 
love 1 Let us, above all, be of one heart and mind.’ 

Their poverty and long estrangement were all now 
forgotten ; everything looked brighter; they no longer 
fclt any hunger; and as they talked over their future 
hopes and plans,-they reconciled one another to wait 
patiently for tl>e present in tlieir little cottage. Stephen 
determined to work hard, and to conquer every bad 
passion in his breast; and this resolution restored {leacu 
to hini. 

From that day he was unusually brisk and diligent 
at his work: spring was approaching, and wiOi it the 
pressure of watit began to be less felt. In bis conduct 
to the grandmother Steplien shovred a remarkable 
tenderness, and Margaret did not understand what he 
meant when he one day said, *1 do so hope that good 
old soul may live many years yet! Sometimes I have 
thought to myself tliat our little child would learn to 
walk alone, and run upon our own land in America; 
but no matter—^’tis aU one—it can play about just as 
well here.’ Often in an evening he would sit playing 
with the oltl woman like a child, and yielded to licr in 
everything, for she was very self-willed. lie heard her 
regularly repeat the verse out of the hymn-book; but 
sometimes Ae did not know what hymn she had been 
act to learn, and tlien he would read to her the first 
lines of ail the hymns alphabetically; but whilst he 
was reading, she forgot what site had wished, and 
wanted to play again with her beans. Stephen’s con- 
duet is told in a few words—it sprang, in truth, not 
only from patience and forbearance, but from a refine¬ 
ment of feeling. 

One day the old woman waa in great delight, when 
the schoolmaster, coming to call upon Stephen, iieard 
Itef' repeat lier verse, and made her a present of a little 
jfiotare. Stephen, too, shared in this innocent and 
ohildk(h.joy. 

■WJwa swing came, and the troop of emigrants pre¬ 
pared for well departure, the old feeling of resti^sness 
came over Stmheu again: he stood watching the folks 
as they passed 'him while at work breaking stones on 
the road, and he bgde them farc^ with a bitter 
■ amile. ... ^ 

‘ So,' said he, ‘ 1 haim. h) inena tlie roads, to hdp 
" on your way! P^hapa.U may turn out that you 
aipe but going b^ore to aotooiSw: w Faf for me—who 

, 

Ot^iain Lumbus dbrore put, ,he cried out to 


Stephen, ‘Hollo, you stone-hammerer! in America I’ll 
buy a dukedom, and call it Lumbia, and when you 
come over. I'll make you a present of a hundred acres.’ 
St»hen did not answer. 

For some days after the departure of the troop of 
emigrauts, the village seemed quite deserted: their 
well-known faces were missing, and every one felt snre 
that they would -never be forgotten. But no—when a 
man, or a community of men, sinks in the stream of 
life, it is as with a stone foiling into the Water: at first 
it parts the tide, but the rings which it creates enlarge 
and grow fainter as they recede, untU at length the 
water flows on smooth as before. The wanderers were 
scarcely gone, when the young swallows, twittering in 
secret, took counsel together where they should fix 
their nests; then off they flew, circling around this 
roof and that, and on the wing discussing tiieir plan of 
huyding. Ere tlicy had finished their nests, hardly 
a person ill the village had longer a thought fur the 
troop of their brethren who had so lately gone forth 
from among them to settle and build in distant lands. 
Where were now hovering? Stephen and the 
schoolniHster were almost the only persons who talked 
frequently of their distant friends, and accompanied 
them in thought across the ocean. 

Autumn waa come again. A merry little _ girl was 
added to Stephen’s family, but a friend was withdrawn 
from it. The schoolmaster was imprisoned: he bad 
received a letter from his brother, who had emigrated 
with the rest, describing the voyage to America, and. 
the first steps taken to fix on a settibment. The selioul- 
niaster had made several copies of this letter, which 
gave offence to the police ; for it wos construed into an 
attempt to evade the censorship of, and tax on, tlie 
public press. Borne weeks elapsed before the poor man 
was set at liberty, and when ho returned home, he felt 
that bis position was changed; the little authority 
of his office was gone, and he finally resolved to emi¬ 
grate. He told ills intention to Btephen, who was, 
without any great difficulty, persuaded to accompany 
him ; for the desire of emigrating only slumbered in his 
mind, and the sliglitest circumstance sufficed to re¬ 
awaken tlie thdiight. Stephen, however, had to suffer 
a heavy punishment fur the wicked thoughts which ho 
liad once allowed to enter his breast. 

Une day he was nailing up some boards in an out- 
liouse, near which stood a ladder be had been using. 
Unsettled and capricious, the old grandmother liad 
wandered to the spot, and, unperceived by her son-in- 
law, had climbed to the top of the ladder, where a 
favourite cat liad taken up its station. All at once 
a x>iereing shriek was heard ; the old woman fell 
headlong down the steps. Stephen ran to the spot, 
and stood horror-struck with his hammer in his 
hand. Several of the neighbours also came running 
up and gathered round the old woman, who lay sense¬ 
less on the ground, apparently at the point of death. 
I'ale as .ashes, Stephen stared fixedly on tlm senseless 
body. Tliere, thought he, was the accomplishment of 
that which he had so often contemplated—^nay, desired 
in the bottom of his soul! A fedmg of terror and re¬ 
morse seized him, as if it was his wish that had done 
the deed: he ran away from the place, and acted as if 
out pf his senses; he knew not which Way to turn or 
what to do. Presently the constables came up, and 
Stephen iiad to go with them before the magistrate. 
The thought which be had kept hidden in the depths of 
his soul, which ho bad aomhated and conquer^ and 
to which he imagined no one could ever praetrate, now 
occurred, as it were naturally, to tlie-mind «f ev«^ 
one; and a charge was imm^atdy founded upon it. 
He was accused iff having-wilfuUy thrown the ^ wo¬ 
man down the ladder, and. killed her wifli tlid'iiBmmer. 

NoTwithstanding Ml denial of the dime' htid to hu 

charge, he Waa conuniltted for further mcaminaUon. His 

confinement, however, waa cf ion long duraftnn. The 
old woman had sot been kiUed ouh^t; aa was at first 
supposed. She recotend tnifShlehu/ to exj^n the 
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cause of her fuU, and died next day, guiroanded by her 
family. When ahe was buried, Stephen wept over her 
grave. These were tine last tears he shed on hie native 
soil, for with steady and sober resdutien he now made 
all his preparations for removal frotn faia native conntry, 
and at leitgth emigrated. He had {^wn atrong in 
the struggle with himself and with the world. He had 
learnt by hard experience to know himself and others, 
and his mind was now at, peace. With the renovated . 
spirit of youth and hopefulness, lie was free to steer his 
course toward a new home, and to enter upon a new 
life. 

The schoolmaster and Stephen, with their families, 
wore among the first of those who went to seek their 
fortunes in America, and there they settled in ono of 
those districts which have been appropriated by their 
industrious countrymen. There also they were suc¬ 
cessful in their labours* and under the shadow of Jlieir 
own vine and fig-tree, they had no reason to regret 
having sought a new home beyond the waters of tlie 
Atlantic.* 

- 1 -- 

AN UNKNOWN RETUllLlC. , 

Amoxo the higher Tecesses of the Pyrenees there exist 
two small republics, having scarcely any dependence 
on, or connection with, the monarchy of Spain on tlie 
one h.md, or the newly-got-up republic of France on 
tlie other. One of these-t-Andorre—^is not unknown 
to the world; but the other, which is,of considerably 
less extent and jropulation, may never probably have 
been heard of in England. Goust, as tliis obscure little 
commonwealth is termed, has its locale at the southern 
extremity of the valley of Ossau, or rather the track 
which leads to it there begins. This track winds 
along the face of a steep, through forests, rocks, and 
clouds, till the stranger, faint and dizzy, begins to fancy 
that he is in the nightmare, climbing some miraculous 
bean-stalk. But courage! Goust is no mushroom power: 
it is full of the ease and dignity of years; and at every 
stop you find traces of bygonu generations. Here the 
corner of the cliff is rounded; there a rustic seat invites 
you to rest for a moment; and again Hie liewn trunk of 
!i tree affords you p.a88Bgo over some mountain torrent. 
Pleasant is it for the wayfaring man to pause in sucli a 
place; to feel the sunbeams slwwering upon him through 
the trees; to drink of the sparkling waters, with his 
hand for a cup; to lean over the precipice, and watch i 
Uiem leaping In mad joy into a bottomless abyss; to 
listen to their voice as it mingles witli the singing of! 
birds; and to see in imagination the distant world below, 
with all its paltry cares and mean ambitions. And 
more than pleasant for him is it to resume the journey 
after such a panse, to stride forward like a giant re¬ 
freshed, and to feel that his spirit Mongs to that upper 
region to which his feet are hastening. 

Tlie apex of the mountain is at length sufficiently 
near to be discerned above your head, for you are now 
between three and four thousand feet from the Icve^of 
the volley, and a beautiful and yet fantastic scene 
'it presents. Instead of the naked rocks you might 
have expected, a green coronal bangs upon the peak; 
and this, os you approach, resolves into trees and 
bushes, and gardens and fields, forming a UtUe fair^ 
oasis, ^longing more to the air than Hie earth. This 
is the domain of Goust; and in tlie mi&t of these trees 
are its ten houses, inbabited by its population of fifty 
souls. 

We cannot answev for the exact number ef tiic 
people; bat we ,kdow that the number of the houses 
has been same through all tradition. Indeed the 
permanence of everything .at Qouat is its moat itriUng 
ohnraoteriitiQ; and la present ago uf revdation, it 
may Ik wortti trhile to try to ascertiun the cause. As 

* 'Chs above tale, bmink token of the finspitoity o(' OMtman 
Uiought and writlntt, la a free translation fwt Bnthirid Anef- 


for the government of the community, we are not pre¬ 
pared to say that it has any definite foroi at klh At 
Miyrate there is no oonncil-chamber, no porlidMidit, 
no 3 nstice-^m. Certain voieea are listened to 
rG8j>sct and obedience, hut age a|ipe&rs to be the i^e 
qualification. At Goust aU intellects are alike, the sole 
difference being made by experience. A man of a hun¬ 
dred years of age is wiser than a lad of fifty or sixty; 
and indrod till the first-mentioned age is attained, the 
judgment can hardly be reckoned mature. Gentena- ' 
rians are the rule amongst the old men, not the excep¬ 
tion ; and Dr Cayet, the chronicler of the place, who 
writes in ICOS, mentions the death in that year of an 
individual who was born in 1482. 

The religion of Goust has neither priest nor temple; 
but, except when tliey are shut up by the snow during 
winter, the inhabitants do not su&r the insnlarity 
of their position to deprive them of spiritual comfort 
Tjoruns ia the grand centre of the ChrisHanity of the 
country; and iltither, on great occasioni, descend the 
popninticn of the peaks and precipices of this portion 
of the J’yrenees. At Laruns tlioy are baptised, married, 
and buried; fur people die some time or other even 'ah 
Goust. Lovers walk to tlie distant elinrcli to become 
husband and wife, and infants are carried thither to be 
made Christians; but the dead, who cannot walk, and 
whom it would be difllcnlt to rarry along a dcacending 
path cut in the face of an almost perpendicular cliff, 
require sonic contrivance. They are made to slide 
down the prcci]>ice, and Hic mourners follow, having 
liold of a rope attached to the coffin. 'When tho path 
at length becomes more practicabla for a funeral pro¬ 
cession, the cortege is met by a priest, and they take 
their way, with holy hymns, to the cemetery of liaruns. 

But these are not the sole visits of our republicans to 
the lower world. They carry milk and vegetables even 
to the Eaux-Cliaudes, and may be seen trafficking for 
luxuries, comforts, or iicccssarjes in the most distant 
corners of the valley of Ossau. There is, indeed, one 
commodity—^luxury, comfort, and necessary in one— 
tho search for which brings every young man of Goust 
into the valley at one time or other. At home there are 
young gigls enough, but all are within tiic prohibit^ 
degrees of consouguinity, and it is necessa;^- to go 
abroad for a wife. Jiown, therefore, they plunge—these 
adventurous bachelors—^like angels (Thomas Moore's) 
coining to woo the daughters of men; and casting the 
eagle glance of the mountaineer round this Tempeof the 
Tyreneos, they are not long of singling out tlieir destined 
bargain. The marriage takes place, as we have said, at 
Laruns; and then comes the young wife’s expedition, 
undertaken probably for the first time, into tlie cloud- 
: land which is henceforward to be her home. As she 
ascends farther and farther from the level earth, and the 
path becomes narrower and steeper, she clings closer and 
closer, it may he supposed, to the arm she has selected 
fur her support in the journey of life. The valley be¬ 
neath is iUready covered with tumbling clouds, and idie 
is terrified to look back upon the dizzy path by which 
she has climbed out of the vaixntr. Forward—forward^ 
is her only hope; her destiny is fixed beyond xiecall; the 
metaphors of poetry are to her lubstanthd fects. But 
how beautiful is the oasis that at leagHi rewarda her 
labour I How deep is the feeling of security with which 
her lately quaking heart ia filled 1 And how strange 
the next morning is the silence df the desert air, whi^ 
awakens her with a start and a thrill I But her dream 
is interrupted by the bin^gsy ydt joyous cries of tte 
household for breakfast; aM in half an bour the young 
girl of Ossau is converted into the thrifty, thongiitfU, 
methodical, hard-working matron of Goust. 

This incidenNs fertile in consequences; utdon 

ofthetwofami^kidoesnotendhere. Ihen^l^turouB 

I biothet of the hriife fellows her steps, hoiar&=<iSEIi^ion 
and enriority, to see what strange nhiiifiitlr^.plMe the 
loatieg fkney of his sister hu dhowB,' a Among 
earjo^es of the place, hia eye tests a rich warm 
Ohmk.and Qashing eye, whkm kM the same efitot upon 
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hltD-^for lore delights in coii^t»>rjrhlch (j|io pale and 
pHinre face oi tiie giri of the prodaoed upon the 
: neart of the monntainew. The one damsel descends 
' as willingly as the othei c^hedt and by and by tlie 
daughter of Goust becomes the wife of Ossau. Thus 
are knit together by kiadeed sympathies the two ex¬ 
tremes of the region, and sweet Noughts and loving 
memories fiy backwards and forwards, like doves, be¬ 
tween heaven and .earth. Hms, too, the principle of 
population is regulated, and the human ebb and flow 
goes far towards tmeping the numbers of the oasis at an 
average which hai remained steady for ages. 

But when this equilibrium is interrupted by circum- 
stancee—when, for instance, there come some additional 
mouths, which threaten, wiicn they grow larger, to 
stint the commons of tlic liamlet—then appears the 
wisdom of the government of Goust. A boy, perhaps 
two or three, if it bo ncrajssary, arc equipped, and sent 
fortli to push their fortune in the valley. And these 
are no loss to tlie hamlet: they form its advanced 
guqrds, and become points iFappui of its traffic. Tliey 
are not exiles, but agents. They are true colonists, 
^^ked to tire mother-land by lovo and reverence, and 
g constant interchange of good offices. In greater social 
aggregatiuns the same necessity is felt, and the same 
means of relief is at hand; but, less clear-sighted than 
the centenarians of Goust, or else bewildered by the com¬ 
plications of a numerous society, such communities lose 
timo in arguing and temporising, till the evil becomes 
intolerable, and the whole fabric of the state is shaken 
—perhaps shattered. Tlie mouths continue to increase, 
while the produce remains stationary. Envy, liato, 
crime, take the place of lovo, innocence, and peace. 
The food is ravished whidi can no longer be earned; 
and the puMic misery at length revenges itself upon a 
government whose worst crimes were indecision and 
imbecility. 

But al&ou^ our hamlet escapes some of the evils, it 
yet misses, we must own, some of the advantages of a 
society in a more complicated state. In it individuals 
are nothing, and the moss everything. There is no 
opportunity for the innovataohs of genius, no iidd for 
exiwriment and improvement. The whole holy politic 
must a^vonco at once, or all remain stationary. Ori¬ 
ginality is reckoned madness; novelty is a enme—an 
insult Agrieulture and implements, manners and 
Itnowledjje, are at this day what Uwy were iu the time 
of Henri Quatre -, and long Isifore llien, the enduring 
stereotype had been cast The stream of the world 
rdls by several thousand feet beneath, washing the base 
of that eternal rock, but unable to reach the summit 
with its voice or its spray. 

Goust, we have said, is a democracy; and it is 
so iu the strictest sense of the word. Distinctions of 
rank are unknown, and the only oxisting superiority is 
that of age. As a man in the progress of years becomes 
callous to the ordinary enjoyments of life, tltere open 
out to him new vistas of power and utility. Seated 
before their cotb^ doors, wrapped in the twilight 
radiance of the setting suu, the decemvirs of the hamlet 
receive the homage m tlieir descendants. Their ded- 
sioos, however, are not dosiwtic, but constitutional; for 
the government is tradiUonal, and the qualifications of 
a lUncbonary arc nothing moro than years and memory. 
Property remains to thw day on its original basis. No 
ft wly has on inch more land than its neighbours. 
There iMiim no inferiority of wedth, tliere is uo pride of 
purse i ana whm the randition of all is known to oU, 
there can hs noi pretension, no ostentation, no hypocrisy. 
It would seeto, indeed, that there is an equality even in 
tlte intellect of llie intotbitants, the means of its culti¬ 
vation being to humble and so onif^j and thus the 
hamlet of Goust presenfis an almon absolute eqdli- 
brium, inffividual, lodal, and territorial, and may be 
looked upon as an expresidon of the democratio state in 
Ua;ghnpiMt and purest form. Sgoh aa it it, it might 
Btuteftl study, both as regards its advaatam and 
. alilidvanls8«i, for the statesmen of Sum last days, if 


they could only raise their eyes high enough from the 
crowd that it rushing and toggling on the surfiice of 
tho earth. 

We have only to add, that this hamlet is one of 
several perched on the pinnaeles of the Pyrenees, and 
almost forgotten by the parent state to which they 
belong. Ehcaping interference throng their poverty, 
insignificance, and remoteness, they have grown up into 
self-Bupporling communities, and preserved a‘ traditional 
independence in the midst of the political changes 
which have convulsed the rest of the country. 


WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 
Much os I have seen of grand and imposing soen^— 
mountMns, rocks, waterfalls, and the great ocean it^f 
—nothing has ever so effectually impressed me with 
feelipgs of the suMimo and wonderful as the vast 
forests of Braxii. It is indeed allowed that the whole 
kingdom of nature presents no speotacle more grand, 
and at tlie same time pleasing and curious, than the 
BraxUian Forest. The woods of North America are 
doubtless as extensive and pathless, but they are com¬ 
paratively monotonous and tame iu their aspect; tho 
climate under which tliey fiourish not being calculated 
to impart picturesque, varied, and permanent beauty. 

Equipp^ for the.expedition, and accompanied by a 
guide, the traveller plunges into the forests of Brazil 
as into a sea of trees, flowers, and imimal^ existences— 
all now, strange, and overwhelming in their abundance 
and illimitable variety. He sc^ what nature, under a 
burning sun, and with a rich soil, can do when left to 
hcraelf. How puny man’s efforts in comparison 1 After 
a day or tufo’s wearisome rambling, he finds he has pono- 
tratod to the home of tho beast of prey, the paradise of 
the insect and bird, and the court-royal of the vegetable 
kingdom. 'There, lost in wonder, moved by folmgs 
wholly new to his mind, he is never weary of beholding. 
To use the bright colours of Dr Von Martius—in these 
‘ vast woods, whose summits, bound togetlier by wreathes 
of wondorfiil flowers, appear to fathom the blue sky, 
while tlie plains at their feet ore clothed with tlie most 
lovely and odoriferous plants; and wliile beyond tho eye 
catches a gUnipse of the vast territory of tnc royal race 
of the palms, the traveller may easily conceive himself 
to have been suddenly teansplauted into the fabled 
gardens of Uesperides.* Those forests are of vast anti¬ 
quity: the surface of the soil appears to indicate that 
while in other countries rough places have been made 
plain, valleys exalted, and mountains dethroned, iiete 
centuries have rolled past leaving scarcely a feature of 
Die forest scenery seriously affected. The enormoiu 
dimensions of tho trees, with the sure register at their 
age, preserved by themselves fat their concentric rings, 
arc evidences of tliis remarkable fact. The Brazilians 
call them ‘ Virgin Forests.' One of the circumstanees 
which at first impresses most is the delicious co<fluess 
of tho air. On tlie borders of tbese forest - realms 
a ftropicol beat beats upon the travelier’a head; but 
on plunging kite these wooded recesses, this is ex-, 
changed for an almost temperate cUmato. In lest dense 
portions the mass of the sulac rays is brokra up into 
myriad-penciled streaks, which come piercing down 
through the verdant roof, divested of mote than half 
tlieir energy. There is a subdued and indefinite mur¬ 
mur pervamng these majestic grovw, like the hum of 
human life beard afar off: the tiny horn of rite insects, 
the strange voices of birds, and the distant cries of the 
monkeys, make the solemn scene vocal with s^ttufe's 
hymn. But disregarding tbese, the traveUer turiis to 
tho contemplation of the stupendous vegettdfes.Qj^owd- 
ing around him, which coahi tiie soil, - 

trees, flbigs its airy garland*aloft; whkjiJpiu tlie 
foreground^ the bad^Toimd, imd the vciy ^ 
sylvan pietetre. ' ' 

The scene abounds in contessti, The palm 

shooting up into the (dondleHShy, loekte ^ neare^ 
pi^okunuy to the sun, catrias .tos gtootlia bead higa 
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above all. Concetre the effect of a beaatiM croirn of 
dark-g^%en graeefttl foliago borne on the aaminit a 
elender iha^ probably a hundred and eighfy feet 
high. Then When the wind conmi along the foreat 
tops below, these gracious monaiehs will be seen to 
bend in acknowled^ent of.fbali?, and rising again, 
to fling ont the splendid feathers in their tufts, as 
though, when the momentary act of condescension was 
perfom^, hasted to resume the bearing of tiieir 
rank. The situations in which tlie palms often make 
their appearance iA these fbrests ipve them an addi¬ 
tional teauty. Sometimes on the summit of a gra¬ 
nite ro^, ira by the humus of centuries, its root 
watered by the forest stream, the Linnman ‘prince 
of vegetation* takes its stand, rising Into the mr like 
a g^ant ^metimes, likewise—for the palms are by 
no means uniform in size — they flz tlicmselves in 
a desolate, solitary spot, the trank swollen in, the 
middle, and tapering above and below, thus wearing 
the appearance of vast nine-pins set up for the amuse¬ 
ment m the ancient sons of Anak; and sometimes the 
childrea of the race will take the shelter of a sturdy 
green vetei^ and, rrith a kind of vegctablo vanity, 
display their exquisite forms and hereditary coronets 
against his rugged ungainly trunk and distorted 
brunches. 

WliUe a comparatively dull similarily marks the 
forests of temperate regions, those of Brazil are cons])i-1 
cuous for the wonderfhl variety and endless contrasts. 
Here ‘the silk-cotton-tree,’ writes Dr Spix, ‘partly 
armed with strong thorns, begins at a constdraable height 
from the ground to spread out its thick arms and 
digitated leaves, which are grouped in light and airy 
masses,' while b^ond, luxuriant trees of lower growth, 
and ‘ the Brazilian anda shooting out at a less height 
many branches profhsely covered with leaves,’ unite to 
form a verdant arcade. The next curious object is the 
hard outline of the 'trumpet-tree’ {Cetiropia peltata). 
The stem, wbicli is smooth, polished, and of an ash-gray 
colour, springs up to a considerable hei^it, and then 
Budde^y flings ont' a whorl <S branches like a ruff, 
which have white leaves at their extremities, reminding 
us, to compare great things with small, of the anoma¬ 
lous specimens of forest-trees which g^ imported into 
this country in cluldren's tw-boxes. In the deeper 
recesses of the forest are trdte of colossal proportions. 
Dr Von Martins gives the particulars of a locust-tree 
which fifteen Indians with outstretched arms could only 
just embrace. Several others were upwards of eighty 
feet in circumference at the bottom, and sixty feet where 
the boles became cylindrical. By counting the concen¬ 
tric rings of such porta os were accessible, he arrived at 
the conclusion that they were of the age of Homer! and 
38q years old in the days of Fytltagoras; one estimate, 
indera, reduced their antiquity to 2053 years, while an¬ 
other oarried it up to 4104! The effect produced upon 
the imagination by the sight of these vegetable patri¬ 
archs can scared be described. Many of the trees are 
adorned with beautiful flowers of every conceivable hte, 
and of odour equaUy varied, now attracting, and now 
repelling the explorer. Some of them painted in the 
gaudiest ooionrs, glitter against the deep toliage, others 
concealed under its shelter, while others again expand, 
and ghtter, aftd fiide at a height at which neither the 
bond (ff man nor the invasion of animoli can reach 
them. 

Thongh tito asp^ of these mighty trees conveys 
somothii^ .,bf. the impretaion of on eternal existence, 
they mu abt less mcttal tiian their humbler compa¬ 
nions. SLmy agencies ore in operation, the ultunate 
efitet of 'Ohteh u to poll them down, lay them level 
with ^'mmnnd, and reduce them to their original dust. 
If by iU-mrtune (me bdb long been sunounded by a 
crowd (tf trees of another kind, like the great bnes of 
our own race, its sitoa^n la eminently perilous. The 
insidious neighbours conspire to sap its strength, por- 
Ifdn its juices, and contend for m grdimd trlth its 
stru^ghng roots. The resnlt is easy to be oDnekdred: 


the noble tree begins to witiiert hnncdi alber branch 
drops mortified from tlus trunk; it becomes eeand, leaf- 
lesB, and rotten ftom head to foot; and in a fovr tmmtiis 
the ftrug^c is suddenly terminated hg a mighty whsd. 
']Rie w^-boring insects and cuts had long singled out 
their victim, and in millions hod eaten up its strength. 
The splendid trank bends under the wind; a fresh gust 
in greater violopce catches it; and down it comes, over- 
whdmiqg in its rain not a few of the enemies which 
had combined against it, and startling ttie whole fo¬ 
rest with the thundering crash betokening its destruc¬ 
tion. A farther work is, however, to bo uccompUibed. 
Curious fungi steal over it, and revel on its dead car¬ 
cass, on which they display their splendid apparel and 
grotesitno forms. In a short time tlie chemied influence 
of the air also aiding in the deed, they, too, have fulfilled 
their office j and now tho place whore stood the pride of 
the forest ‘ knows it nef more,’ save as a shapeless mass 
of vegetable earth. 

Penetrating more deeply into these forests, it is no 
figure to say that tlicru is the kingdom of eteniid night 
Tlie darkness is never broken by the intrusion of tiie 
solar beam, and the feebler moonlight is never known 
there. The period when tho earth is rejoicing in the 
blaze of a mid-day sun, is that in which tho darkness of 
these recesses only becomes a little modified for a dim 
obscurity. At this time the straight and. lofty trunks 
of tho trees alone are discernible; a'oove them bangs a 
dense impenetrable roof of branehos and leaves; wid the 
impression of being in a great vault, uplield by a thou¬ 
sand rugged pillars, is that which most doe^y affects 
the traveller. A dreadful stillness, and an over-master¬ 
ing feeling of gloom, oppress the faculties, and he gbuUy 
retraces his steps to brighter scenes ont of this valley 
of the shadow of death. The most reraarkatde feature 
of these ancient forests remains to be mentioned, and 
it is that whicii clothes them in the most efegant and 
fantastic garb: it is the innumerable, the Incredible 
multitude of parasitic plants and creepers. As though 
the surface of the eartii were insufiicient for the pur¬ 
pose of unfolding all the {^orious productions of tho 
teeming soil, evera hoary trunk is a flower-garden, 
every brancli a flower-stand, on which a countless 
variety of plants, of the most exquisite foliage and 
flower, put forth their beauties, adorning the great 
mass on which they thrive with a garment of iSyeta ■ 
colours and odours not its own. Curiases, arums,- the 
splendid flowers of the pothos, the bromelias, the 
sweet-scented favourites of the South American gar¬ 
dens, and singular tillandrias, hong down in the most 
astonishing luxuriance and remarkable forms from 
every aged tree. The tranks aro also the dwelling- 
place of a profusion of variously-tinted lichens—soma 
of a beautiful rose rrdour, others of a dazzling yellow, 
some blood-red, which paint tlie rough bark, and (»n- 
tribute a richness and a warmth of colouring to tho 
ensemlle which can scarcely be conceived. Up other 
giant stems creep passion-flowers, hi rich exuberance, 
expanding in a variety of rich cohrars their singubm 
form, once so awe-exciting, so deeply mysterious to the 
early discoverers of this continent But the appea»n<te 
of the luanths, visci, and orchids, whiesh s(toimw over 
these trees, the pen fails to describe. Here seated on 
a scaly palm, there reposing on an immense bough, or 
dauglhig from tho forthest tnunch, they shed their 
odours, inex^ressildy sweet and gratefhl, and exalt in 
their fantastic beanties, giving their resting-place « 
splendour of appearanoe not to be equalled by the moat 
magnificent ccUecticn brou^t together by the l^ads sit 
man. Yet more wonderftil even than these 
creeping end twining plants in these legionf^ An 
quisite irood-enliHving, from a drawing- 
a scene in the Oflto Mountains, wiQ M) Dc 

Lindley’sn^ work; 'The Vegetable XhiMlOlA'whiifii 
will convey a definite idea at least oiwaat deco¬ 
ration thus contributed to the foreet HgrpWillbeeeen 
Ftota in her idaylhllest mood, (gudands from 

tree to tree; g«l binding in hynennl oordii, sometimes 
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of consiilerablo Btrcngth, trees of tlie most opposite cha¬ 
racter and aspect. These plants oieep in immense coils 
to the topmost boughs, fling lihemselves to the nearest 
ncigfabonr, wind around captive, and come down, 
twisting and curling in an inextricable manner, among 
the boughs. Occasionafly they twist together like great 
cables, and are seen strapping down some great tree to 
tha earth, something awr the similit^o of the mast 
t>f a ship. Mr Darwin says, ‘ Daring we second day’s 
journey, we found theroafl so shut up, that it was neces¬ 
sary that a man should go abroad with a sword to cut 
away the creepers. The woody creepers tliemselves, 
covered by others, were of great thickness; some which 
I measured were two feet in circumference.’ Many of 
these creepers suffocate the trees around which they 
c^p. In every direction their writhing lengths appear, 
{dving the scene the character of an enormous nest of 
serpents. The surface of the gmund is literally strewed 
with floral germs, in purple and gold, in scarlet and 
blue, and in every tinge into which the rays of light can 
be arranged; while the exquisite delicacy of the foliage 
of the ferns and mimosec adds its i>eculiar grace to the 
whole. Flowers wliich would be the pride aud glory of 
our oonservatorics, here faU beneath the foot of the W- 
veller at every step. Should he escape from the dense 
groves in which he lias been so long immersed, and gain 
the elevation of some lofty hill, what a scene presents 
itself! Grotesque cacti are all around, tlie curious trees 
called tlie * lily-trees,’ or vellosias, having thick naked 
stems, and dividing like a fork, with a few branches 
tipped with tufts of leaves, the most singular forms of 
tlie vegetable world, thrive on the plain at his feet, 
over which the emus, or American ostriches, gallop in 
flocks, and his eyes roam in never-tiring admiration 
over « sea of forest, of waving foliage, of changing tints, 
and of inexpressible majesty, spreading out its bruati 
arms into the distant horizon. ‘ So tliiuk and uninter¬ 
rupted,’ writes Humboldt, ‘ are tlie forests which cover 
the plains of Sontli America between tlic Orinoco and 
the Amazon, that were it not fur intervening rivers, tiie 
mnnkeys, almost the only iuliabitants of these regions, 
might pass along the tops of the trees for several hun¬ 
dred miles together witliout tonuhing the c.aT(h.’ 

These primeval forests are only silent during the mid¬ 
day glare of tlie tropical sun. The dawn of morning 
il greeted by legions of monkeys, tree-frogs, and toads, 
and when the sun arises the scene is full of life. ‘ Squir¬ 
rels, troops of gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively 
from the interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap wliirling and chattering from tree to tree. Birds 
of the most singular forms, and of tho moat superb 
plumage, flutter singly or in companies through the fra¬ 
grant bushes. The green, blue, and red parrots assemble 
on the tops of tlie trees, or fly toward the plantations 
and islands, filling the air with their screams. The busy 
orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-shaped 
iiests, to visit the orange-trees; and their sentinels iiii- 
nounec, with a loud sereaming cry, the approacli of man. 
Above all these strange voices, the metallic tones of the 
uraponga sound from the tops of the highest trees, re¬ 
sembling tlie strokes of the hammer on the anvil, filling 
the wanderer with astonishment. Delicate humming¬ 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre diamonds, emeralds, 
and aapidures, hover round the brightest flowers.’ Thus, 
and, ill a regular succession, do tliese happy creatures 
jpend their brief o.<ii8tenee. The sun declines, tiie beasts 
of the fo^^t do creep forth in search of prey, * till at last 
the howling of the monkeys, the sloth with the cry as 
of one in diatiress, tlie croaking frogs, and the chirping 
grasshoppers With their monotonous note, conclude 
day, and him tones of the bullfrog announce the 


Pn it must not be that these forests are a 

adise to man. Bwanns of mbsqxtitoes, m^tiludes of 
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piercisg, stinging, penetrating, poisonous flies torment 
every portion the*8m6ice uncovered for tm instant. 
Monk^s and birds plunder Ills plantations : ants and 
cockroaches devour his food, and pull down bis house 
about his ears. Abroad, the fierce cayman awaits him 
if he ventures near the poola, and the ounce, poisonous 
serpents, scorpions, centipedes, ^ders, and acari, as¬ 
sault him in the woods. Yet with all these disadvan¬ 
tages, the same pen declares Brazil to be ‘ the fmrest 
and most glorious country on the surface of the globe.’ 
We may t^e for an appropriate Gonclusimi the earnest 
language of our most recent traveller, Darwin:—’ It is 
easy to specify the individual objects of admiration in 
tlicse grand scenes; but it is not possible to give an 
adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, astonish¬ 
ment, and devotion which fill aud elevate tlie mind. 
Among the scenes which are deeply impressed upon my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity tiie primeval forests 
undefoced by the hand of man; whether those of Brazil, 
where the powers of life are predominant, or tiiosc of 
Terra del Fuego, where death and decay prevail. Both 
arc temples l^d with the varied productions of the 
God of nature. No one can stand in these solitudes 
unmoved, and wiUiout feeling that there is more in man 
timn the mere breath of his body.’ 


Vf’SUBLIMITlES OF THE TOE. 

VtoAT is worth doing at all, deserves to be done well! 
Aim to surpass every one in the line of life yo^ have . 
adopted, and success is scarcely doubtful! Snehappear 
to have been the maxims tliat guided tiie dder Vestris 
in his grand efforts to put himself at the head of the 
dancing world. Was Vestiris wrong? Certainly not: 
he not only carried ofi' the highest honours of his pro¬ 
fession, but was able to inspire his son Auguste wiw n 
proper spirit of emulation. A notice of a few traits of 
the character and history of this remarkable man may 
amuse a leisure mqment. 

Vestris was the son of a painter of some merit at 
Florence, and coming to Paris in tiie Latter half of 
eighteenth century, soou became the idol of the public, 
as well as of the court of Versailles, where he acquited 
the flattering cognomen of Le Dieu de la Danse. 

Auguste Vestris was also a favourite at court, and 
sometimes presumed so far on the kindness of his royal 
protectress, Marie-Antoinette, as to decline dancing on 
very slight and frivolous pretexts. This occurring once 
when Marie-Antuinette had expressed her purpose of 
being present at the opera, he was instantly arrested. 
His father, alarmed at tiie consequences of such foUy 
and imprudence, liasfoncd to intreat the queen’s pardon 
tiirougb the medium of one of her ladles-in-waiting. 

‘ My son,' said he,' could not surely have been aware 
that her mi^jesty meant to honour the house with her 
presence, otherwise, can. it be believed that he wo^d 
have refused to dance b^ore his generous benefiictiress ? 

I am grieved beyond the power of expressiem at this 
n^sunderstanding between the Houses of Vestris and 
Bourbon, which have always been on the very best 
terms since our removal from Florenco to Fwis. lUly 
son is au disespoir at so unhappy an ocourrenoe, and 
will dance like an angel if her majesty will ^aoiously 
command him to be set at Ijbetty! « ' 

The young man was instantiy restored to freedom; 
and on appearing before Marie’■Antoinette, inrpossed 
himself in the graceful exendse of bis talent. The 
qneen applauded him; and as she was aboi^ fo leave 
her box, the elder Vestris presented his son, pilio came 
to return her thanks. ' I ■' 

' Ah, Monsieur VestrisJ’ raid Marie-Antoiaette taOte 
father, ’ yoq never danced •• veO as your Mna luit idMe 
this evening,’ ‘ „ 

‘ That is very likely, madarae,’ relied ,ibe’ (dd mgn; ^ 
‘ for, please your raiyesty, I never had n veitrii for my 
teacher!’ .J. 

‘ Then.’ rejoined thn queen doubt¬ 
less, is chiefly yours}' and ne^ &rgA 
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your danoiO|( the JUtnuet de la Cour with MademoiMlle 
Guimard: it wa» quite a getn of art.' 

Whereon the veteran artist raised bis liead wiRi that 
grace which was quite peculiar to himself-. for, filled 
as he was with amour-pn^re to a ridiculous degree, this 
old mm bad tlie noblest manners possible. Many a 
grand seigneur might have envied him the graceful and 
dignified ease with which be was so eminently gifted 
by nature; and several scions trf nobility placed them- 
sdves under bis tuition, to learn the secret of that 
courtly addreM which was so essential to their rank 
and position in life. On such occasions he would often 
make observations full of originality, and which indi¬ 
cated a subtle discernment of the follies and weaknesses 
of the great world. One of his pupils happening to be 
present at a lesson which be was giving the Prince de 
Lamar^, was so much diverted at the tone and style 
of his instructions, that he noted down his words, wyicli 
have bwn transmitted to us in the memoirs of a con¬ 
temporary ; and they are so characteristic of him, as to 
carry us back to the princely salon where Vustris dis¬ 
coursed with all the gravity of a philosopher on those 
minutise of etiquette which in the eighteenth century 
were regarded as matters of deep importance. 

Let us then hold up our heads, and lend a docile car 
to the courtly maxims of ‘ Le Diu de la JUansc,’ as he 
was wont to coll himself in his broad Italianised 
French. 

* Let us see, Monsieur lo Prince. There, there—^very 
well. Salute first—salute—her majesty the empress 
o( Germany. Ah I lower, sir—lower (the last word in 
a quick impatient tone). You must remain three- 
quarters of a second, sir, before you attempt to rise. 
Xliere—that will do very weU. In rising, sir, you must 
turn your head gentiy an4 modestly towards the right 
hand of her imperial and apostolical majesty. Kiss that 
hand which bears tiie sceptre (without, however, pre¬ 
suming to raise your eyes to the august countenance of 
the sovereign). 

* You must not, sir, give any sort of expression to 
your physiognomy while saluting so great a princess.' 
A certain air of respect, and even of fear, should per¬ 
vade your whole person, and in so isKrful a moment, 
will not diminish aught from the gracefulness of your 
figure. 

‘ You may represent to 3 rtfUrtelf so many daesling 
crowns, magnificent titles, domihioni, supremacies: so 
many past ages of power, mighty victories, and other 
sublime thoughts, until you are penetrated with vene- 
ratitm. That is idl, sir. 

*Now, Monsieur Ic Prince, salute Madame la Land¬ 
grave de Hesse Darmstadt. Ah! that is too low—too 
low by four inches. You salute her as if she was a 
queen. Bhade, sir—shade 1 Begin again if you please. 
Ah, that is well I Sravissimamente I You must not 
for^t tiint it is but a landgraviS you are saluting, after 
having just quitted the imperial court of Luxembourg. 
Now let your eye rest a moment on the venerable 
lady-in-waiting; and say to her, by your courteous 
glance and smile, “Apart ftom the trammels of eti- 
qiiette, I offer you, Madame la Comtesae, all the respect¬ 
ful homage which is due to your virtues, your age, <md 
the Msition you oceupy at court.” 

‘ Now, lir.Eshoald Uke to see you salute tite Con¬ 
stable da wme. Ah I my prince, how you do ^in 
and trouble me! Is this the ftuit of so much care and 
experienoeL-of aR my zeal and labour? That is not 
the wur, Monsieur le Prince: it is too low for you-r-a 
great and too low 1 would suppose tliat you mis¬ 
took an (wefienoy for a royal highness, and that you 
we» ^inng as ImmUly to her as if you were a gentle¬ 
man jPoitou. Let "your frimk open air cqnwss to 
her sgreeaMy: “ Frineestf I am really, rejidoed that, my 
visit to !Hoh» enables nie to fbrm the aoqmdntonoe of 
lb iUustrioaa a lady, thb flower of Italiu dames, and 
one who does honour to her country by protectiiqi :the 
Uaux arts." Then turn quickly towaru the Prisne of 
Fal^ina, the Constable's eldest son, who vrflt dosbt- 


leu. have hastened Into his mother’s galtery oa lmaring 
of your visit at the Colonna Palace. Afau 1 *idnat> 
dime! 'What do I behold ? Can 1 haUete my wpa^f 
How, how I poor young man 1 Yon sidnte hln^li^ 
that stiff melancholy English oountenance, which'iii onto 
suited to almsgiving among the galley-slaves 1 So, air, 
that is the way you woold reward him for bis polite 
empressemmi I And what is the consequence,my prince? 
He looks coldly on you; he will criticise and avlfm yoh i ’ 
perhaps Secomc your enemy: there is no lielp'^. Ui 
* Let not this lesson, sir, be thrown away upon you; 
and when you see his brother Don Gaetano Colonna ap¬ 
proach you, take care that your amiable manner sfaomd 
at onco express to him, “ I am truly happy to make 
your a^ualntance; I desire your friendship, and 1 oltbr 
you mine; and (here a little pride and self-possession 
will not be amisa)~it is worth having." 

‘ Always lie cordial, without empressement, Monsieur 
Ic Prince. Believe me, it is tlie best plan. The modern 
fashion of stiffness is never proof against an aibble 
manner; one in wiiich dignity is blended with kiai^ess 
is the most suitable. 

‘ Now, sir, let us descend a few stops. Salute solitte 
famous virtuoso r-ealute him frankly,- cordially. Take 
care what you are about, Monsieur le Prince; do not be 
in a Imrcy. Behold in this celebrated artist the dedight 
of a whole empire; a man of nothing exalted to the 
skies!—one whom monarclis dmiisl., whom they ennoble 
and curicli. Represent to yonrself old'Vestris hononrod 
with a pension, decorated With the black ribbon, which 
I would have tiiere now, sir (pointing to his breast), if 
it were not for tills Lociferic revolution. Behold in me 
the Chevalier 'Vestrisl -Salute, sir—salute; a little 
lower if you idease, sir: there—that wUl do.’ 

The dearest object of 'V'estris’s ambition was to be 
decorated with the black ribbon of the order of St 
Michael; and it was impossible to enlighten him as to 
the imsuitability of such an lionour teing conferred 
upon a public' dancer, even though be weto the most 
distinguished of his profession. 

At a time when tlie aged MarCchal de Richelieu was 
lying on his dijathbed, 'V cstris was continui^ly In his 
anteohamker urgently requesting to see him owao 
of great importance. Being at length admitted ^ 
marccltul’s presenee, he intreated of the dying 
obtain for him the joint solicitations of the 
lords of .tlie bed-chamber, begging of the king to 
upon him the honour ho so much coveted. * Bigui^ 
Yestris,’ replied the maruchal, ‘ it is not-fitting tMt^^ 
should write on this subject to the king; but I promite 
you that on my first j^ndance at Versailles, 1 will 
speak to his niaicsty cobeoining you.’ 

‘ Oh I my lord, may 1 hope that?’- 

‘ I can answer for nothing, but for mj speaking of it 
to the king, if ever I leave my bed again; and you nfey 
depend upon it my request will make him smile.’ 

The mardchal died, and Yestris never attained tlie 
object of his fond ambition. 

He was also subject to the lesser vanity of desiring to 
conceal ,his age, and took incredible piuns ti> deceive 
others in this matter. A celebrated efenseuse biaviag one 
day acknowledged, amid a large eirde, her oblig^atimis to 
liim as her teacher—* Oh! eupnonne RueO* t* & replied, 

* you talk of having taken lessons, frotit me; buf my 
dear modame, yoa were a teacher yourself long before 
I had any pupils. 1 really do believe,' continued ho, 
addressing the ftiends who were present—*! really 
believe she takes me for Old Saturn, or for the Destlcm’ 
of Homer.’ s. , 

Such were &e.feilb^ of this eccentric m^i 
united tile ntum^ huuserie and clK>rographiC^';^yp^ 
ciim wiih an wilmordlnatty degree of acuteti^^,|^- 
ception and. oripudUif m mind. Not firai he 
looked umm as one of tiie ringularities (ff ij^ra^teenth 
c^tnry, also was he. esteemed l>y_ tii^ Vpl'I^w 

him on iua^ftt of his'inany midahle qiml||^>;^d we 
do not deta4 hia weakneoto*..^ of psdk^ or 

Ite whs eUbng^ vif caaf i^beliig ftec 
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the draft report oa tbo principles d* panisbiuent. pre* 
sented to the rarliamentary Oomnuttee on the CringdiMt 
Iaw by the recorder of Birminghanit suggests the «d(^ 
tion or Penal Schools in this country. 1116 number 
of cahTioted jurenile ofihnders beingi in 1S4S, dsas 
tnales, and 1423 females—to^ B9S4—it rras proposed 
^ the late inspector of prisons, the Bev. 'Whitworth 
BusseU, to divide England and l^ales into thirteen dis- 
triota, to each of which should be dlotted a Penal 
School. We would, however, suggest that an escact 
apportionment of schools to districts is not in all cases 
desirable. The schools, accommodated in humble and 
temporary bnUdings, may be rendered moveable from 
idaoe to plaoe, wiw a view to operating on patches of 
land reciuirlng to bo reclaimed. By such means, great 
tracts of bleak moss may be brought into profitable 
culUvatimi, and at such a small expense as would induce 
landholders to enter into arrangements for leases on 
favourable terms. Energetically carried out, what an 
amount of national good might spring from school 
orgMisations of this nature I 
^e establishment of Penal .Schools will be mate¬ 
rially facilitated by a knowledge of tlio fact-, that 
they will save money to the country, and bo partly 
selfsupportiDg; perhaps tltcy may, in the end, be wade 
entirely-to suppi^ themselves, which will bo a triumph 
of no ordinary kind. It has been fonnd that at Stretton- 
upon-Dunsmore tlie cost of reforming a boy is, on an 
average, about L.26; while the average cost of trans¬ 
porting boys is L.33,168. lOd. a-bcad. The charge for 
reforming is tlierefore less than for punishing yonths. 
The success attendant upon many of the Agricultural 
Industrial Schools established under'ttie authority of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, proves that land so oc¬ 
cupied and cultivated can bo mode to produce a nett 
profit beyond cost. Of this fact the Bridgenorth Union 
School In Shropshire afl'ords a remarlmblo example, 
that under able supervision, the labour of children 
may be made most profitable. The accounts of one 
year—^that of 1840—^were such as left a clear balance 
of above L.70, after every expense attendant on the 
farm, including the rent and taxes paid for the ground, 
had been defeayod. It appears firom thfs that the actual 
profit of BUidi an estabUsbment may be calculated at 
thc rate of about Ii.l5 per acre, or at about L.3 per 
head on the boys above ton ;fears of ago employed in 
its cultivation. True that this establishment is under 
the control and inspection of one of the ablest agricul¬ 
turists of the day; but there is scarcely now a county 
in England tliat could not produce n nucleus of scientific 
agrictitttriats, willing and able to form working com¬ 
mittees to the Penal School of their districts. Farther, 
an establishment of this nature, consisting, we will say, 
of 1000 to 1500 children, of relative proportions of sex, 
would be so subdivided into 1mm under distinct ma¬ 
nagement, as is the case at Mettray, and with a certain 
allotment of land, as to afibrd all the benefits found to 
arise from the cultivaiaon of smiUl farms; whilst tltc 
aggregate produce of the whole, the rotatum of crops, 
the draining, the levellin^in a word, all the higher 
Bcientiflc operations, as ww as the breeding and amount 
of stock—l^ig under the control of the Directory Board, 
thwe would bo added to ^eso lesser ones idl the great 
general benefits found to arise from fanning on a large 
scale. In feet sucdt establishments might 'be made the 
great practical agncultimal scluols of the districts. To 
such places improved agricultural machinery might be 
sent for trial, and the amount of labour at command 
would pormit of a garden-like culture highly desirable, 
whence the methods pursued are advanced experimental 
ones, and where it is desirable to test the full capa¬ 
bilities of tile sifil, and Inring fete practice Llet^s 
magnificent axiom, ‘ OulAbation it Ae eeotum^ ^force' 

. In combination with agriqulture, at the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the imnsites of sow estabUiJiments, especially in 
reference to phywad training, other trades would be 
followed. Tailming, oai]^ang, shgemakfog, bhude* 
amitiw’ and piuatenr wok, in tbeit ppiota^^ 


qsejfhlness, would all give a variety and ttiwulns to 
iuduatry, utd materially carry forward tl» l^ighar 
points of mental education. This educatkm, haatd -oa- 
sound mor^ and religious principles, enlarg^ and 
not to the social condition, the fortune crimet wC 
actool destitution, but to tiio elements ^t constitute 
tile individual, would go much towards produding excel¬ 
lence out of criminality, correcting social divei^ences, 
and bringing them within the province of that order so 
necessary to the wellbeing of cmnmunities, and convert¬ 
ing what was obnoxious, costly, and destructive to the 
state, into the main principle of its order, its strengtii, 
its progress. 

Properly conducted, there can be little doubt tliat the 
reformatory schools we have been speaking of would 
furnish forth tlie healthful materuda of a usdul species 
of emigration. And this brings us to say tliat no na¬ 
tion, government, or people, hare any right whatsoever, 
morally considered, to transport the criminal to otiicr 
cuuntricB—to flood other lands with evils it has found 
obnoxious in its own —untU it has firtt applied tlie cor¬ 
rective process to the best and fullest of its ability, 
and done oil within its provisional power to mitigate 
tliose evils bred and brought into action through the 
force of its own social mistakes. 'I'he point is, we 
think, fully proved by leas than half tho evils which 
have anscii out of the whole course of onr transportation 
system. It has wholly failed on ot< ry point except one 
—that of making crime still more monstrous, and in 
brutifying human nature to the fullest possible degree. 
This great fact is fully proved by the whole mass of 
OUT parliamentary evidence on tins subject. Kow, if, 
therefore, tiiis be admitted, the matter stands thus: 
punishment must be a fully corrective process; this 
process can only be efflcieiitiy carried out under the 
immediate control of n home government; and that 
such corrective ends involve a higher one—namely, 
that of carrying out Aiturc colonisation under tito iwst 
social condition we have the power to oommand. There¬ 
fore as reg^ds juvenile uifenders, a system of Penal 
Schools, or national asylums, is a necessity, if we ate to 
carry out any advanced process with tes]^ct to their 
condition.* In a word, by gymnasia of this humble but 
important class, we might bring into use much nient.al 
and physical energy, now going to worse than waste, 
greatly to the benefit of tlie mother country, the colo- 
nies, and the unfortunate individuala who have U claim 
I on public feeling. 

THE BENGALEE DOOTOB. 

[The foUowlns skctoli has bees hsndcil to as by a correspon- 
doat] 

Not long since, an article appeared in your Journal 
styled the ' Old Babooand froly it seemed to me fan 
Anglo-Indian) an interesting and well-drawn sketeh. 
Some of the Bengalee Baboos, such os liaramohon-Boy, 
and Dwarkanautii-Tagore, of late years have played d 
conipicnous part in tbo society of India, at well as In 
the mercantile world; it was therefore but a mark of 
justice to the Bengalee Baboo to preserve hit memory 
from oblivion. In the present day, in which tiiie much 
of intellect is clianging ail things, the Bindoo charactor 
by education, interxmurso with Europeans, &c. Ac. is 
undergoing a complete metamorpbolii; and a Bengalto 
Baboo of the true old sdiobl will no drabt, before long, 
become quite extinct; and so 1 think it may chance to 
be with the Bengalee Doctor, a worthy whose memojt'y 
1 would wish to embalm also in tbo pages of yuot 
Journal, if you thould deem him worthy of a cwiier.' ■ 

First, then, fot me speak in general terms., Bui- 

g alee doctmr irVt a creature like our mefiidil tiiea— 
ighiy eduoated, "hurtured in coUegea gad 
rooms, and sent into the world to heal hfo felliiw-EKn. 
A Bengalee doctor enjoys few of thesb advatttages. 
Some can read and write, uid have a.otettiderable 
degree of intelligence and euasity-'t^ toUmat; but 
hudfy one has anythiiig Jikie a.iMnted education, 
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I All hnve a knowledge of druge and aimpJeB, mch as 
have been in use amongst the fratelrnity for ages; but 
none have the least knowledge of anatomy, or know 
the atmctiire or use of one of ^e yiscera. 

Let this, however, not indhoe any one to despise my 
Bengadee doctor, and det him down as a complete igno¬ 
ramus. Some of these Inen will perform cures which 
startle Europeans of the greatest skilland some of 
them possess nostrums, or quack medicines, as the 
erudite call them,'which no inducement will make tliem 
divulge, and with which they cure cancers, spleen, ter¬ 
tian agues, &c. &c. to the surprise of our more learned 
countrymen. Such knowledge and such secrets gene¬ 
rally descend from father to son. The mnnuscripts of 
the sire are intrusted to the young aspirant as soon as 
he becomes a votary of Escnlapius; he compounds his 
old father’s medicines, nnd buys his drugs at the pussa- 
fee’s, and accompanies him in his rounds, and so pro¬ 
gresses in his sire’s knowledge and practice. 

This is one class of coberazes or doctors. Some, again, 
are entirely amateurs or self-taught geniuses. I have 
seen practitioners amongst gardeners, weavers, and shoe¬ 
makers; and the latter of these frequently set them¬ 
selves up as exorcists or devil cxpcllcrs, and aro such 
men as wo read of in Scripture. They exhort the Evil 
One not only by mystic words; hut chastise him with 
blows, wUch are generally inflicted with an old shoe 
on the devoted head of tlio possessed patient. The evil 
spirit is flnidly driven to an old tree or an old ruin; and 
the Hindoo wayfarer, in the sliades of night, has an 
utter abhorrence of such known places, firmly believing 
that devils can bo cast out, and tliat the power of 
performing such miracles still exists amongst their 
nation. 

The Bengalee doctor is contented with a small remu¬ 
neration. As he has neither wasted much gold, nor 
lost much of his precious time in study, he values his 
lalwurs in his profession accordingljr. Three or four 
rupees are reckoned a handsome fee in a serious case: 
eight annas (a shilling of our money), or,even half of 
tliat, may he given without affronting the medicus in 
trifling diseases; and so poor or x>cnurious is the 15en- 
gidee, that he frequently makes a preliminary bargain 
with the ^ctor, that a failure or death is to be followed 
by a loss of his fee, or a forfeiture of half the sum. 

Now fancy the coberaz entering a sick-room, leaving 
his slippers outside: be makes his obeisance, or some- 
rimes none, according to the rank of the family, and 
then seats himself at the head of the patient. He asks 
few questions, and is supposed to know almost every¬ 
thing by feeling the pulse. The tongue, that great oracle 
of our scientific men, is never consulted; the Bengalee 
will inquire if you have a headache, or if you arc thirsty; 
but if he were to say, ‘ Put out your tongue,’ he might 
be takcn/or a madman.. Bleeding, cupping, and blister¬ 
ing arc understood; but fur the latter purpose vegetable 
substances are used; and 1 ]h*ve seen even goals, a sort 
of artificial fireball, placed on the seat of disease, to 
bring on a flow of humour; but this is reckoned a 
violent and painful process. 

The operation of cupping is performed by barbers, or 
badenics—OiB latter being a low caste of people, some¬ 
thing like the gipsies. A doctor may recommend cup- 
fdng, hut Ids caste prohibits him from sucking the 
eoiTB horn to draw blood. Leeches abound in the 
marshes of Hinduostan, and a plentiful supply is always 
kept of them by tlie above-mentioned badenies, as well 
as by midwires, who always belong to some of the 
lowest castes amonjg the Hindoos, 

As cutaneous diseases are common, and productive 
of great annoyunce. ia the hot and moist climate of Ben- 
? gal, so the Bengalee doctor is most de^Serons in enriug 
ringworms, and the most repulsivc^ookiog eruprions. 
Ju such cases they use altemrives, of which sarsaparilla 
iawell known, along with their poisonons external ap- 
’ pUoarions, oUierwise their red preciidtate and borax, 
fitc. might he very iojurious. In, every Indian town a 
drng^t or pusaaree may he finmd; end ■ soientlflc eye 
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may fall in there with many a European drug, by the 
side of his Bengalee medicines, seeds, and poisons, hav¬ 
ing the most jawbreaking names. Here the coberaz or 
docftor comes and selects and buys, not unfrequentiy 
having recourse also to the garden or jungle, or to the 
slurlne of the gods, fw the tulsie, ortho sacred hurrat 
or banian, for its thin, fibrous, pendent roots, highly 
astringent, and on tliat account sought for by our .medi¬ 
cus. 1 have seen the thorn,'thistle, and even cacti used 
with success—the gelatinous pulp of one of these latter 
species being known to the Bengoleos as coriing and 
astringent at the same rime. 

There exists another class of doctors in India; hut 
these, strictly speaking, cannot he called Bengalee doc- | 
tors. These men are with the sepoy regiments, under 
the guidance and tuition of the regimental suigeon. 
They are either Mohammedans, or Hindoos of the lowest 
clofses, and some of them acquire considerable skill and i 
experience in the course of their subordinate profes¬ 
sional course. But not one case has fallen under my 
notice of one of these men, on retiring from the Com¬ 
pany’s service, having set up for himsrif, with his store 
of English knowledge and practice. 1 roust not forget 
to mention, that amongst the Bengalee doctors great 
faith is attached to charms. When everything fails, 
one of tliesc self-taught geniuses will perchance recom- ' 
mend for an ague to get a certain number of yards of 
cotton thread, spun by the chaste hands of a spinster; 
and to speak in Mrs Glass's way, he will say, * Take 
your thread in hand, and when you reneh a peepul-troc, 
then walk backwards, and wind the flimsy thread, 
without breaking, three times round the stem or 
branches. Neither gaze to the right nor left; but 
there leave your offering, and go your w-ay, and no 
doubt your faith will cure you.’ The peepul-tree is in 
one respect like the aspen: its leaves are affected by 
tlie slightest wind, and, like the aspcii's, arc constantly 
in motion. Another habrem may recommend the 
fever-smitten to get a plateful of rotees, or scones, and 
halteah (a sweetmeat), and some other savoury things, '< 
and these must be gazed at by the patient, and excite 
his longing; and alongside of the eatables must be a 
lamb or kid, oU whose head the sick man places his 
hand; and after some prayers, the eatables and animal 
are carried out to the jungles or country, and set down 
by some interested relative, and there the viands and i 
scapegoat are left, and botli d(x:tor and patient look 
with confidence for a miraculous cure. Tiiis is a Mo¬ 
hammedan recipe. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
a plateful of rice, and cowries, or pice, and curds and 
red rags, placed at early dawn by some old Hindoo 
wife where three roads meet, at the rccomniendatioii 
of the coberaz; and wo to him who first touches or 
steps over these deadly charms! But I have done 
generalising, and now come to an individual sketch. 

My hero is Sumboo Mistrcc or Coberaz., To him 1 
owe a debt of gratitude; but for him, 1 could not have 
smiled with a set of pearly teeth in the days of conquest 
B{id roniauce; nor could I, descending to more homely 
and matronly days, and matter-of-fact and substantiri ' 
things, have eaten a beef-steak or a ndl at the present 
moment, if it hod not been for this same l^mboo, 
whose invaluable tooth-powder I use to 'this time, in 
preference to Kuspini’s dentifrice, and aU other beauti¬ 
fully scaled and scented powders for ladies’ toilets in 
little white boxes. . 

Sumboo, thfm, as known by me in days gone was 
an active, slender iKaribnage, with a round visage, 
complexion fur a Hindoo, and dear brown eye. Hm 
height five feet eight inches, possessing a fine regular set 
of teeth, and a tiuck, trim moustache on his upper Up; 
for Bengalees let tUi^ beards growon theft cW omy 
in the days mourning, wUes the razor it not, utOd for 
forty days. If on a visit to a supwior, Swulmo was to 
be seen with the .very beaulided of turbans oh hte wril- 
ihaped though.shiaU head; the masUn as white as 
snow, and every fold and plait laid Ctt by n tCtentiqo 
turban-dresser. His zama, a veiy ftiU dresi^ made of 
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had rudJy complexions; two were rather pale-faceil, 
but professedly healthy and vigorous. The ten others, 
onpaged in tlie packing department, were unexception- 
ably healthy—a remark which applies to the whole 
number slnco they joined the trade. 

‘1 had an opportunity of seeing three millers, three 
packing-men, five joiners and carpenters, eight shop¬ 
men, and two carters, men of middle age principally, 
and all in excellent health, and some apparon^ amused 
at any questions being put relative to that wJucli their 
countenances bespoke was so fully enjoyed by them. 

‘In the course of the evening 1 elicited from four or 
five of tliis intelligent body of workmen several impor¬ 
tant statements confirmatory of those recorded by Dr 
Guy, relative to tlie highly objectionable condition of 
tlio London bakers. An almost similar state of tilings 
exists in Edinburgh, or at least did a short time ago. 
The lads are sent too early to the trade, and work from 
three in the momiiig till si.x or seven in the evening, 
in underground rooms of extremely small dimensions, 
and dreadfully overheated 5 carry enormous weights on 
the head; and when they retire to rest, it is not to 
homes of comfort, as tlieir sleeping-berths arc too 
often recesses in the wall, little better tlian largo cup¬ 
boards. 

‘ To what circumstances do tlie workmen of Me-isrs 
Cart owe their good health and past immunity from dis¬ 
ease, as compared with their own class in metropolitan 
tawn^ or those of other classes of artisans, generally 
considered more favourably placed in point of health in 
the same city of Carlisle 

Dr Lonsdale solves this question by a reference to the 
airiness of the apartments, the arrangements for insur¬ 
ing cleanliness,' the temperate habits of all concerned, 
and the comparatively sBorl wwking hours. ‘ The 
daily operations commence at half-past five a . m ., and 
close at six i>. m., with forty-five minutes to breakfast, 
and on hour to dinner; so that the actual hours of 
labour aro ton hours and forty-five minutes daily. On 
Saturdays they close at five p. m. The wages of the 
workmen vary from 23s. to 2.'3s. to foremen ; 18s. to 20s. 
for journeymen and .Is. to .Is. to boys, with nn allow¬ 
ance of biscuits daily. None are allowed to Work over¬ 
time without being paid, and their remuneration for 
over-tune exceeds the ordinary rate of wages. Such 
wages, properly laid out in a provincial town, enable 
the men to rent comfortable dwellings, or lodgings with 
good sleeping apartments, to live on wholesome food, 
and dress theraselvos respectably as artisans. That 
they obtain these rA)roforts 1 am fully satisfied from in¬ 
quiry made. Being teetotalers, they spend no money 
in public-houses.’ 

A library, evening and Sunday school, and a reading- 
room, are the engines of niorm advaneement. * The 
hours of recreation are spent partly in reading and 
partly in out-door exercise. The fact of the workmen 
living almost around tho door of tho mill, adds mate¬ 
rially to their resting at the time of meals. In tho win¬ 
ter, the reaing-room is well attended, and the demand 
for books materially increased. A foremen’s meeting is 
held weekly, at which one of the firm attends, and 
every encouragement is given to the men to mention 
anything wltiuh appears to them calculated to improve 
^eir own condition or that of the establishment, 'riie 
kind urbanity of the masters has kindled a kindred 
spirit amongst the men. Tl»c workmen assist each 
other in times of distress—a fund being temporarily 
esteblisbcd for flie purpose. No instance has occurred 
of parties engaged in the establishment soliciting paro¬ 
chial relief. Such a fact ro<iuirua no comment. 

‘ lariicu of races and other dissipate amusements, 


ettrsion from Carlisle during the summer months and 
a joyous day it is to all to visit inters sling locidities. 
HHo the Messrs Carr a trip of tois Wnd may probably 
L>dO; but 1 verily believe that they reap good in- 
fbr this and other benefoctiona by an increased 


industry, and more careful regard for their interests, on 
the part of their workmen. 

‘ When I re-pernse Dr Guy’s account of the London 
bakers, and recall my own brief experience of tlie same 
class in Edinburgh, and then turn to Messrs Carr’s 
establishment, how striking the contrast I Here are 
workshops, wages, and" hours of work, which tend to 
bodily comfort and healthy vigour; here are schools of 
instruction, reading-rooms, and library, to develop the 
moral and intellectual man; hero the employers show 
the example of temperance, urbanity, and order—all 
which arc calculated to promote self-improvement and 
sdf-respcct, and to make their workpeople good and 
rcspecteblo citixens. I have eudearoured to show that 
they are a healtliy body of men — probably more te 
than any other eliiss in Carlisle—and from what 1 can 
learn, they have the character of being steady, obliging, 
omLintelligcnt. 

‘It is evident, frorn Dr Guy’s paper, that in London 
tho men work double hours, and that masters literally 
rob tlicir workmen of health and life; but as far as I 
can learn, this ‘‘ donble-timo” system has not yielded a 
corresponding amount of wealth to the employer. Such 
a system cannot be expected to thrive. Man’s labour, 
to be valuable, demands a due supply of good food and 
a proportionate amount of rest. Masters ought to 
he made aware, if they arc not .already, that work 
pursued for eighteen hours out of the twenty - four 
must he attended with many impcrfectinns—^rouch hard 
fighting against time; inuuli carelessness and indifiTer- 
eiicc, and great waste of material. 1 say nothing of the 
filthy Imbits and depraved feelings wtiich such a system 
of sbavery engenders; nor would it ho politic to attempt 
sn analysis of the principles of guiding men who, seeing 
themselves lowered physically and morally in the scale 
of artisanship, and daily pillaged of seven, or eight 
hours’ work by unscrupulous masters, may possibly be 
inclined to forget the dillbrcncc between mewit and laum, 
and seek, at (heir masters’ cost, some equivalent for 
their mirequited services.’ 

hi conclusion, Dr Lonsdale remonstrates with the 
practice of requiring hot rolls for breakfast, which is iu 
reality tlie main cause of the oppression to which tho 
J.oudoa bakers arc subjected. We do not absolutely 
despair of seeing raaster.bakers emulating the Carrs as 
respects various arrangements; but it must be borne in 
mind that in the establishment just described do nit/.i are 
baked: it is only a brcad-and-biscuit factory, hi usual 
circumstances, master bakers, even with the best inten¬ 
tions, cannot follow the example given them at Carlisle. 
They are compelled, by a matter of public taste, to work 
their men an imrcasonable length of lime daily. Cn 
the public, therefore, be tho blame, untU tlio liot roll is 
utterly banished from the breakfast table. We agree 
witli Dr Lonsdale in thinking that the duty of disusing 
this unwholesome species of bread ‘merits the atten¬ 
tion of those who occasionally lend a helping hand to 
ameliorate the condition of the humbler classes.’ 


ALUM WORKS. 

Thu manufacture of alum, which consists in the re¬ 
fining of a rough mineral substance, was begun in Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas 
Ohaloner, who established works for the purpose near 
Whitby. At this place the manufacture is still carri^ 
on, as may bo observed by persons voyaging along 
the coast of Yorkshire. Whitby is situated on beds 
of aluminous schist, which extend over a district thirte 
miles in length, and terminate on the coast in dins 
ris'uig in some places to a height of 750 feet. T^ts 
schist, commonly known aa aVum date, is partly bitu¬ 
minous, and contains scattered partides of iron pyrites. 
It is of a bluish-gray colcrar, resembling hardened day 
in appearance, and decomposes, coming df in flakes or 
layers on exposure to the atmosphere t the most vah}- 
able lies near the surfisce. Among tills schist there are 
large portions which, when laid in a bsap, and sprinkled 
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the sea - level, thw are all capable of being easily and 
eObctiially drained. By a proeeea lately digoovercrl and 
patented, the peat-fhet .may bo condensed and liardcned, 
and rendered as dense, and consequently os portable, as 
pit coals. All the aqueous matter, amounting to forty 
per cent, (whether of bulk or weight, is not stated), can be 
siinneacd out. In this state it is far superior to cools as n 
fuel for producing steam, because of tho diffusive and 
radiating jiroperties of the heal it gives out. A boiler in a 
steam -ship or railway engine would last double tho time 
when miidsteted to by the benetiernt Arcs of peat instead 
of the delctoious ones of coal. There would bo little or 
no smoke. Then one at least of tbe two great evils of life 
would be avoided—“ a smoky bouse, and a scolding wife.” 
But this is not .all —very f:ir from it: the peats could bo 
oonvertod into charcoal, of a much suiierior quality than 
the cluTcoal of wood, and at aiiout a third of tho cost. 
Then this charcoal would I>c of inestimable value in .agricul¬ 
tural, mnnuibclurinjr, sanitary, or domestic points of view, 
j As a fertiliser of the soil, it would supersede guano, bone 
mannro, lime, -and fannyard dung, lu mannfactiircs it 
would smelt iron, and ntber metals and minerals, in the 
most cA'ectlvo and economical manner--rendering them 
all of throe times their present value. As a disinfecting 
and deodorising agent, it would pnt a stop to all couta- 
giona and infections diseases. It would sweep .away all 
unpleasant odours, as its action is both instantaneous and 
continuous. In the kitchen or parlour iiro the diffusive 
properties of tiie heat will be liighly appreciated, and the 
alisence of smoke will withdraw ^m the gnidvife all 
prutexts for being out of temper. I wonder, however, iliat 
its usefulness in tlic uianufacturo of gunpowder was not 
mentioned. Tlien, when tlio bogs are cleared aa-ay, the 
land on which they smiid, tho stmioos, arc quite in a condi¬ 
tion to bo excellent nrablo land, and to be particularly filled 
for tho growth of ilax. Tlien tliis ground is to be lotted 
out in small patches to industrious tenants, and tlic wliolc 
land is to teem with plenty and gladness, os iu the happy 
but faliulous vales of Oaslimere. To effect tiiis grand ]nir- 

J ) 08 R, a company Itas been formed or projected—capital 
j.500,000, in 1*10 shares. Annual profits L.U»0,000—lialf 
to the fortunate shareholders, and the other half to the 
industrious cotters, for the enllivution of their allotments. 
A million of money to be paid aniraally in labour; every¬ 
body to be 'employed by task-work, and jiaid weekly for 
ills labour. Such is one of the Utopian views exliibitcd 
in the evTO-varying phantasmagoria of Irish history and 
speculation. If all this peat and charcoal speculation can 
do so much for IreLand, what may it not also do for Scot¬ 
land?’ Quite right to ask this question. .Scotsmen, look 
to your hogs; and do Dot allow these sources of wealtli to 
lie any lunger ncglooted. 


BESSY AND HER DOti. 

av SIARV BR.VNerT. 

Esssv was always wondering; 

Whilst to her pretty self she'd sing 
Many a rliyrrte—Heaven knows who taught her—. 
Hour by hour, where no one sought her. 
Sunietimes on tho skirts of a lano, 

Hareheaded in a rapid rain; 

Sometimes lagging doa’n the hill, 

A. nntshell at the brook to iiU; 

Or a-bed on messy steep, 

Lulling herself and doU to sleep; 

How in the wood, now in the lueadow. 

In the light, and iu tli^shadow. 

No one thought, no one eared, 

How the little Itessy foretl. 

Was sho hungry, was she fed. 

Was sho olive, or was she dr.ad: 

'Twas no matter; her grief nr glee 
Moved not a heart that 1 cuuld soc. 

And yet, before her frion.la wore dc*.,, 

A ratter iu the hamlot said 
(In answer to a mother's prayer) 

He’d guard the orphan child with care. 

Bat when the mother lay In duat, 

I'he cotter broke his holy trust: 

And like o little gipsy wild 
Hoomed tbe poor ragged orphan child. 


A friendless dog, a famished hound, 

Bessy had in the hamlet found > 

And fed it dally os she could 

With scraps from her own wretched food. 

The dog was of a noble kind; 

It bad a fond and gratofnl mind: 

Happy, ho rested at her feet, 

Listening to her prattllngs sweet, 

Her voico of freshest nstlve song: 

Or roamed with her the mead along. 

Or gambolled round,, or rushed away. 
Scattering the timid sheep in play; 

Or tore between his teeth the clover, 

ITntil some bee assailed tbe rover: 

Or climbed tho hill to view the down, 

Bark o'er it, and then scamper down: 

All tricks of fun, that pleased tbe Child, 

And many a lonely honr beguiled. 

And well she loved tho fnendlcss hound. 

And oft would Clasp his ncek around ; 

And pillow her head on hla shaggy ears. 

In mirth, in sleep, in laughter, in tcai's. 

There come a glorinus summer day, 

And tho child and dog roamed far away; 

They come to a stream more deep than wide. 
Transparent os glass thrice pnrifiod. 

How Bessy stretelUHl her round blue eyes S 
Verily here was a blithe surpi'ise! 
Forget-me-nots had starred the stream 
Witli beauty, like an angel's dream : 

She looked in their eyes, these blue star flowers. 
And they in hers, oh holy powers! 

How the young spirit sprang to life, 

With its own feebleness at strife. 

New fimeies kindled, and new love, 

As sho looked below, and liwked above. 

To tlic heaven above, .lail tlic heaven below. 
Underneath tho w'ator's flow. 

A verdurous bank, bent green and steep, 

Tlie matchless stream to guard and keep; 

Sentinel weeds of stately form 

Kept watch and'ward In calm and storm; 

A purple becch-trccovecbungi 
Wild ticsscs of tbe willow swung 
Heavy on every passing wind; 

And oak and elm met close liehind. 

• 

Among the weeds the child crept down— 
Hanlly knew she tlio svators could drown— 

And wading in, bow pleasant was 
Tlie soft cool stream, and merry buzx 
1)1 tho water-flieB and honey-bees. 

And wasps and hornets under tlu trees I 
Blie could live for over with that fair water, 

As it were her mother, and sho its daughter. 

No barm feared sho, the haigiy child; 

Singing her simple ditties wild; 

And prattling ^ly, as she hoimd 
With the long grass her posy round; 

Till bending down where clnstoring grew 
Forget-ine-nots of fairer blue 
Than any elsowhcre in her view. 

Angel of Death ! they w ere thine own: 

Sho slipped upon a treacherous stone. 

And sank deep In the lovely stream. 

Under tho evening's golden gleam. 

The mournful midnight fast-drew near, 

Weeping for Bessy tear on tear— 

For, cold os tho Norland winter snow, 

Bhe tics among the rooks below. 

Hark! the howl of her dog is heard. 

Startling msny a s1ee;dng bird; 

The moon groive tdd, thqAeS slfll lies 
'Midst the forget-me-nots—and dioa. 
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DETACHED SEAS. . 

Wk all are familiar with tlie grand distillation lictwecn 
tlie sen and lakes—namely, the one being coniimsed of 
salt, the other of fresh water. We experience, how¬ 
ever, some surprise on learning that there are many 
detached sheets of water throughout the earth, soiiie of 
I them reacliing the magnitude of inland seas, wliiah, 
though having no apparent conneatiou with tlie ocean, 
are compo.>!ed of salt water. Tlie grandest example i.s 
the Caspian, whiuh covers :ir>,000 square English miles. 
The instance, fur various reasuus, most interesting to 
us is the 1 >ead Sea in I’alcstine. The saline contents of 
the former are said to bo ‘ inconsiderablebut those of 
the Dead Sea greatly exceed the proportion general 
throughout the ocean, being ac-24 per cent.* There 
is also to the northward and eastward of the Casiiian a 
great range of salt lakes, one of which, the lake of 
Eltunsk, contains no less th.an SiO'!.*] per cent, of salts. 
In this range occurs the sea or Lake of Aral, likewise 
I brackisli, and resting in the same hollow which contains 
! the Caspian, but nut uunncctcd*\vith it. In point of 
i si/c, these detached sens arc rivalled by tjic grand lakes 
I of North America. Their saline eliaracU'r—a pccu- 
I liority evidently conneeted with tiicir having no outlet 
I —gives them, however, a distiiib'tiun in virtue of which 
i tlicy more forcibly arrest attention. 

I * The natural and proper condition of water is/res/i- 
I tins —the state in which it falls from the clouds. It is 
by aecident that it acquires the saline or any other 
impregnation. This is indicated, if it were by nntliing 
else, in the varying degree of the saltncss even in the 
ocean; for the sea is saltust between tlie tropics, where 
the evaporation is greatest, and least s:dt at the poles, 
owing to the infusion of the melted ice. Wo need not, 
therefore, be surprised at finding that the dctaelied seas 
and salt lakes are of a difiurent degree of saltiiess from 
the mean of the ocean, or tliat they are difi'erent aiiioii^ 
themselves. It is surprising, however, to find so heavy 
a charge of this artiule in the Dead Sea as unc-fourth 
of its whole mass. So extraordinary a fact was sure to 
excite great attention in early ages, though, as we now- 
see, it is out^parallelcd in the Lake of Eltonsk. Tra¬ 
vellers tell that they have been able to discover no trace 
of animal life in the Dead Sco. Tliey find themseives 
so .buoyant in it, owing to its great specific gravit}', tliat 
they can scarecly swim, it being difficult to keep both 
arms and legs under the surface at once. The skin 
smarts from the contact of the waters, and they come 
out with a sensible incrualation of salt all over. The 
stories told, however, of birds not being able to fiy over 
the lake, owing to the fhmes arising from it, are of the I 
class of imaginary tales engendered by marvellous ap- 

* Ttw saline contents of tbo ocean aro bum 3 to 4 por cent. 
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pearances. Sulphur and asphalt or bitumen are among 
the foreign siibstaiKXiS contained in the water of the 
Dead Sea. The Caspian, in like manner, presents upon 
its western hanks springs of naphtha. All of these arc 
simple iialuaal ciTcumstaiices, easily to he accomiled for 
by the character of the country drained into these 
detached seas. 

Till no distant period, it was supposed that there was 
a suiitcrraneaii communication between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, forming a secret outlet for the large 
quantities of water brought into tho former by tho 
Wulga and other rivers. As evidence in favour of this 
supposition, it was observed that the sca-ealves, dol¬ 
phins, and other tiuirinc niaiiimalia of tile Meditcrraneau 
luid Black Kea, were identical in specie.s with those 
found ill the Caspian. It was thought that these ani¬ 
mals liad found their way into flic Caspian through the 
siihtcrriiiiGaii ]iassagps. Such notions arc now wholly 
given up liy men of science. 

It lias long been known, however, that the Caspian 
stmids at a lower level than the ocean. Halle}’, the 
English aslronomer of the reign of Charles II., specu¬ 
lated upon the depression in wliicli it rests iiaving been 
produced by^he stroke of n comet. When, about 1732, 
some b.arometrical observalinns indicated its being fully 
300 feet below the oexiaii level, the idea was put aside 
as ‘evidently absurd;’ hut, some years afterwards, 
other observers finding rc.asuii to come to the same con¬ 
clusion, it began to be the sntijeet of serious inquiry. 
After many experiments by dilfcrent persons, most of 
which came to widely difi'erent results, the depression 
of the Casiiian below the level of the sea was ascertained 
by levelling in 1837 to he about 8J or 84 feet. This 
is a very remarkable fact, from its being of a nature not 
previously imagined as possible. But it is not alone thb 
.area of the Caspian which is coiiceriied. The eastern 
and northern shores being almost level for a large space, 
it appears, from a calculation of Buruii UunibuUlt, tliat 
the extent of contiiicntal land depressed below tho level 
of the ocean is nut less than 18,U00 square marine 
league.s being more than the area of Erance. We arc 
not sure if the baron ineJiides in this calculation the 
space and precincts of the Lake of Aral, -which is now 
helicveil to he about tlio same level with the Caspian, 
and only divided from it by a very low tract. 

Nearly about the same time when tho Russian savans 
were engaged in this investigation, several gentlemen 
of difi'erent countries, almost simultaneously, .and quite 
independently o4^ue another, made the discovery that 
there was a simualr depression in the area of the Dead 
Sea. One of tliese gentlemen. Dr Von Schahert, says, 
in a narrative which he has published —* We were not 
a little astonished at Jericho, and still more at tho Dead 
Sea, to see the mercury in our barometer ascend beyond 
the scale. We were obliged to catcolate the height by 
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' the eye, and although we reduced tlie height as much 
as jMMsible, owing to the extromely unexpected imtufe of 
the result, yet tlte level of the Dead Sea, hciiee deduced, 
was at least RtO English feet under that of the Mcditer- 
laoean. We endeavoured to explain away tliis conolasion 
in every possible way.... 1 could not have ventured tt> 
make public so extraordinary a measnrcnient after my 
return home, although the nie.^siiFi-ment of the hciglit 
of the Lake of Tiherias corresponded with liad it not 
been that some of my friends ]mblishcd a notice of it in 
the “Allgemointe Zeitung.’” An interest being now ex¬ 
cited in the subject, several other nicasurcnients were 
made, but none of n satisfactory nature, till Lieutenant 
Bytiionds, in I ail, executed a trigonuinctric'al survey 
of tile space bed.ween Jaffa and the Dead Sea, and ascer¬ 
tained tlic latter to bs depressed below the Mediter¬ 
ranean no less than ISII feet! The area occupied by, 
and siirronuding the famed Aspbaltitc Lake, ineluding 
a large portion of the valley of tlie Jordan—the scene 
of some of the most riimarUahle events in liistory—thus 
appears to be a kind of pit, for so it may well be called. 
Even the Lake of I’ilieri.as, seventy miles up tlie valley 
of the Jordan, was discovered liy Lieiitcimiit Symoiids 
to be 328 feel below the level of Ibe ocean. 

X'roin tliese discoveries, it results tiiat tliere is no 
possible means of exit fur the waters thrown into the 
Caspian and Dead Sen besides evaporation, tlreat as 
is the volume brought in by the, rivers, tlie sun in tliose 
warm latitudes is soflieiently powerful to vitlidraw 
it again, thus keeping down tlie siiifai'e at .a certain 
general level, loiver than that of tlie main sea. It is 
believed that the reason of the saline taste of siieli 
isolated masses of water—and in tliis eategory the ocean 
itself might be included—is, as long ago suggested by 
llliffun, their being the ultimate place of deposit for the 
particles of salt washed by the rivers out of tiio laud 
during their courses. A Caspian is, in this respect, to 
bo regarded as a eo-onlinate of the great oeeaii itself, 
albeit on a coiiiparatively small sc.ale. An Englisii 
lake wliicb received a rivulet, and had no nutlet, would 
be anotlior example; and oven in sueli a slieet of water 
a cliarge of salts would perhaps in time lai Keijuired. 

Sir Ihiderick L MureliiHon. in Jiis late, lab irious work 
on the Geology of Itiissia in Europe, describes tlic eiia- 
racter of tlie great basin oeeupieil liy tlie Aral and 
Caspian. Excepting a tract (the ITst-lirt) interposed 
between these seas, which is a plateau of iiiiueene lime¬ 
stone ranging under 731 feet above the level of the Cas¬ 
pian, this large region may be generally deserihed as ‘ a 
desiccated sca-hottom .... entirely composed of sand, 
with occasional heaps of fine gravel .... rarely argil¬ 
laceous and loamy, and nlnio.st everywhere strewed over 
with shells, or the debris of species, some of wliicli arc 
now living in the SMljaccnt Caspian Sea.’ Tliis snyier- 
jli(:in1 formation rests on tin: flanks of the mineeiie lime¬ 
stone of tlie tlst-Crt, showing tiiat it was deposited in 
a sea which insulated that district; and this sea appenrs 
to have been one precisely niscmbliiig the present Cas¬ 
pian, for the fossil slielis arc wholly of tlie kinds (luir- 
dium, mytilus, adacne, &c.) which live in brackish seas, 
resembling these also iu their being of .a very limited 
number of species, wliile numerous as individuals; iu 
which re^K-ct, it may be remarked, brackish seas differ 
from ordinary seas where tlic species are usually of 
great variety. Sir Roderick, tiierefore, believes that the 
great steppe of Astrakhan, and all the rest of that 
cxteiisive low tract, forniing what may be called the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, was, in comparatively modern 
geological times, but before the age of history, covered 
by a brackish sea, forming a sort of inner Mediter¬ 
ranean, and fully equalling that se‘a in extent. This 
tract is indeed only saved from being Si at this moment 
by the strength of the eTaporativc power; were tiiat 
* duninished to any serious extent, the large rivers now 
flowing into the Aral and Caspian (the Oxus, .laxartes, 
Wolga, &C.) would undoubtedly raisi' a single sliwt of 
' wat^ by whiuli tills extensive portion of Western Asia 
. ikonid be overflowed. It may be a curious subject of 


reflection to the Inhaldtants of Astrakhau, that their 
cily is only saved from permanent and hojielcss inunda¬ 
tion by the power of tim son’s rays. Bo equally would 
this tract become the seat of a prolongation of the Me¬ 
diterranean, a true saline sea, if Ihe ground intervening 
lietween it and' the Black Sea or the Sea of Azov, wero 
to he from any cause broke|||down or lowered. 

It becomes ao interesting subject of speculation—By 
what means, and in what circumstances, have tlie Cas¬ 
pian and Aral been drained or emptied down to tlieir 
present diminished forms and extent? It is flrst neces¬ 
sary to keep iu view tiiat Ca^ian shells being found 
on a sort of under-clifl" of thp Ust-Urt from 150 to 200 
feet .'ibqvc tlic Aral (which it overlooks), we must pre¬ 
sume that the Aralo-Caspian basin liad once a greater 
height of water by at least that amount. 'Jhe question 
arises—By what height of country is the Aralo-Cuspian 
bqsiii divided from that of the Black Sea?—the only 
jKiint in which a connection lias been presumed to have 
e.xi8ted. We obtain some liglit on this subjeci; from the 
observations of Pallas, who describes a clifT like {ho bor¬ 
der of an ancient sea extending between tlie extremity 
of tlic Cral Momitiiins and a point near the upper extre¬ 
mity Ilf tlic Sea of Azoy: this is said to average about 
.‘ioo feet of elevation above the Aralo-Caspian basin, it 
would obviously, if tliero were no lower point of enn- 
■ leetiiiii, form a lioniidary for a lake or dcteclicd sea siif- 
iieieiit in iieigiit to deposit the shells on the undi'r-clill' 
overlooking tlic Aral. AVe are not so clearly informed 
.as to the iieight of llic ground intervening more directly 
between the Caspian and Black Sea; but such infornia- 
tiiiii is seareely necessary, ns the braekisli ebanieter 
estaliiislicd for tlie iiiiuieiit Caspian by its shells sliows 
it to have been divided from the Blaek Sea hy a Iieight 
siilfleieiit to cut otf all coiiiicetion between tiieir respec¬ 
tive waters. Wlieii wo ask mure strictly, by what ihchiis 
has the ancient ('.aspian Sea been reduced ? it becomes 
important to know that there is evidence for the fact, 
generally believed amongst the neigliliouring pcoiile, 
that the waters an! conliiiually though slowly diminish¬ 
ing. A small ovcrbiilanee of tlic evaporative over the 
tilling power, such as we may believe now exists, would 
lie sullicieiit, in tlic course of time, to reduce the great 
sea of a foniior agetotiie present pair of detaelicil hikes. 

Sir Uoderick I. Murcliisoii, speeulating on this sub¬ 
ject, says—* Wliilst we’specially invite attention to tlie 
grandeur and ]iectdiarity of this former intormil sen, we 
think that its diminution to the size of the present Cas¬ 
pian and Aral Seas is mainly due to oscillations of its 
I furmer bottom. The eruptive rocks wliicli range along 
the. Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Bnllcan of Khwa- 
rezm, are fortunutely at liand to explain that, as igneous 
matter in many funiis has souglit an issne at many 
points ill those contiguous mountains, partiiiUy raising 
up sedimentary deposits, and clianging their minerM 
asiieets and coiiditiflii, so probably iiavc internal widely- 
imtiiig expansive forces, derived from the same deep- 
seated source, lieavcd up, iu broad Iioriznntal masses, to 
the ditTurent levels at which we now And them, tlm 
beds of tile former great Caspian Ben. Buch elevations 
would very naturally, wc contend, be accompanied by 
adjacent depressions; and thus we would explain the 
low position of tlie Caspian Hea, and such portions of 
land about it, os are admitted by all observers to lie 
beneath the surface of the ocean.’ 

AVc must profess ourselves to be at a loss to per¬ 
ceive occasion for such upheavals and depressions 
of tlic surface as ore here called forth.* There is 
nothing in the configuration of the district which we 
may not suppose to have co-existed, witii the former 


* TbB value of Rir Rodcrlclc’s stsfomont dopciidB aUofsttier npoa 
the ohiwsater of tha ‘ eruptive rocks.' If these ore very modem, 
tui Invu^Cud trachytes, &c.; If they,have acted upon the mlocsno 
rneks of the dlstxlot, n ns to control and otherwta derange their 
natural horlsontality; la: if they have in the least aflfeotod the 
character of the superfioial masses containing the shells, lAm to 
o cerUrinlii vohwtie fttrea heme, had to do teilh the leverance o/lhe 
Vatpian and DIaedt Sea.'^Jftite in a jeHmd- 
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fi^uater height of the Arido-Caepian Sea, ao tbai; only 
the connection with the Mediterranean buln be higher 
than the position of the shells so often alluded to—a 
prnnt upon which we have every reason to conclude 
.ilBroiatively. Sir Roderick’s contending ft» depres¬ 
sions semis uncalled for, when we oonshler that there 
are many lakes deeper than the neighbonring seas, 
Olid that in their cases we should equally find a suli- 
oCrial depression, if the evaporative power were only 
in excess over that by which the lake is fed. The 
bottom of lioch Ness, for instance, is 700 or 800 feet 
below the level of the sea. Were it placed in a suftl- 
cicntiy torrid climate, we Should have it transformed 
inlo n coin])arativcly small salt lake, occupying the 
bottom of a vale precisely like that of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. Lake Superior, in North America, the surface 
of wliicli is 627 feet above the sea, lias a bed feet 
lielow that level. Here an increased evaporative imwer 
would have exactly the same effect. Sucli depressions 
of the surface apart from the bed of tlic ocean ,m! 
common: bad this been kept in niimi, and had tlic 
main fact connected witli salt lakes been lield in view 
—namely, their issuing in evaporation—such men as 
Humboldt, Arago, and Murcliison couM not have 
failed to sec that nil recourse to siicii extraordinary 
means as npiieavals and depressions miglit Iiave been 
spared. Sncli motions of tlic surface are no doubt 
amongst tho most indubitable of tlie faids educed by 
geology from the iiistory of the past; but it was in 
earlier ages than those of the superficial formations 
that tliey were at their maximum of intensity. Tiiere 
has been of late years too great a dispo.sitinn to resort 
to tliem for tho explanation of comparatively modern 
plienmneiin. 

Tliese speculations arc not exclusive of the possible 
enniicution of the Aralo-Caspian Sea with tlie Illack 
Sen in an earlior age. It is ascertained of some parts 
of tho earth that the n-lative level of sea and land iias 
uiidergunc a cliange to tin; extent of many hundreds 
of fi‘ut. Suppose this to have beigi the case also in tlie 
eoiiniics of lOurojic and Asia, tlien the Ar:i1o-Cas]iiiin 
would be an inner Mediterranean, as Mureliisoii calls 
it, until the waters fell (using this word merely for coii- 
veiiiimee) below the point where they would join j after 
wliieh till! Aralo-Caspian wouU be iao\utE!d, and its 
drainage by means of evaporation would eaimineiiee. 
The lish of the present (Caspian arc said to be dilfcreiii 
as species from those of all other parts of tlic eartli, 
thougli denominated sturgeon, saliiion, herring, &c.; 
but tlie same marine nianimidia exist here as in the 
Illack Sea. If we could suppose tlic differences in the 
lish to be only siicli as diflerenees of eonditions can in 
the course of time effect, tiiere would be nothing to 
prevent our regarding tlie zoology of the C.aspian as 
an interesting memorial of the former coniieetiun of 
this se^ witii tlie ocean. 11. 0. 

''y' DASEE LEWBLLYN’S AVISIf. 

Oo.-'father! how delightful it would be if you were 
au outl.aw, or a rebel, or something of that sort; then 
1 iniglit be like Ellen in the Lady of the Lake: there 
would be danger and excitement, and daily BOcrifiecs 
to make for.you! Nay, if you were but an old blind 
liarper, papa, 1 would be content I Leading you over 
the hills, as in tlic olden days of chivalry; in liglited 
halls and Beauty’s bowers to be welcomed everywhere.’ 

Such was. the observation mode one day by young 
Dasee Lewellyn, the daughter of a Widsh squire, and 
my very intimate though eccentric friend—a contpouiid, 
as I sometimes thought her, of Die Vernon and Anne 
of Geierstein. I was at the time on a visit to Swan 
Pool, tile picturesque residence of Squire Lcwellj|t, and 
though Dasee had often amused me With her fti^ea of 
sentiment, 1 felt that her present wish to sec her fotber 
eitller a rebel or a beggar was rather too romantia' 

‘ Thank you, my darling: 1 am much obliged to you,’ 
said the squ^; ‘ but as we are already welcomed by our 


neighbours most lieartily, whenever wa go amongst 
them, I much prefer the eonvenionce of a comforiahts 
carriage, with the inestimable blessing of eyesight to 
toiling on foot afflicted and wayworn.’ 

‘ But,’ vehemently urged his daivliter, • then, we shoubl 
be welcomed for the sake of genius and the love of arts 
now it is because you aro the Sqnin* of Swan Pool, and 
I your heiress, and that we give good dinners in re- 
turn, and a hail at Christmas I ’ 

‘ Don’t talk any more nonsense, Ds.see,’ answered her 
father impatiently. ‘ I like sentiment well enough, but 
not sentiment run mad, ns yours seems to be. \Vhy 
don’t you take a lesscin in common sense from your 

friiiiid Miss-tiierepointing to me as he said so. 

‘ However, wo need not say any more .about that just 
now. 8(1 come and kiss me, like a good, sensible girl, 
and tell me what you tliink of Mr Smith, our now 
pastor ? ’ 

‘ Why,’ said tlie * good, siinsihlo girl,’ ‘ he is a great 
de.il too fat and ruddy for a clergyman, and too young 
and liiippy-looking. What witli liis comnioiiplace name, 
and eommonpl'ice appearance, I can't bear Iiim.’ 

‘ But, iny dear,’ added Dame Winny, the squire's 
sister and lumsi'kccpcr, ‘a good j'oung pastor, well and 
conscientiously performing liU maiiitiild duties, on^/i( 
to look happy. If a quii’t conscience and peai'e of mmd 
can give liappiness ; and as tii being ruddy anil rolnist, 
wliat fault is that of ids ? 1 am sure be is a most rx- 
cellent young man, and we arc very I'oTtnnate in haring 
such a successor to our himcntcil Mr Morgan.’ 

‘ I should tliink wc were much more fortunate,’ 
saucily rejoined tlie foolish, heedless liasee, ‘if Mr 
Bniitl) iiad been a Mr anytliing else, and a pale, inte¬ 
resting, miserable-looking person, wlioni it would liave 
made me weep to listen to, tliiiiking of tlie sad tale tliat 
doubtless formoil his history 1 ’ 

‘ Right glad slioulil I lx: if ho had a tale to tell thtee, 
ttioii foolish Dasee!’ said the fond fatlier, ‘ But if thou 
art so full of folly, depend upon it tliat Mr tiniith will 
never think of thcc.’ 

‘ Mr Smitli think of me indeed 1’ indignantly exclaimed 
tho lieiress; ‘ I would not liave him, even if he grew 
pale, and thin, and elegant to-iiiorrow t’ 

On my smmJ visit to Swan Pool, Dasee herself ro- 
minded me of these words, and also of thb'following 
incident, wliicli took place in the (diutehynrd t—- 

Tills burial-ground was situated on a hillside facang 
the lake; nncieiit trees spread tlicir brandies above the 
grassy mounds, many of wliich were ornamented witli 
ixiautiful flowering plants, placed there the hand of 
alTcction, and carefully tended, for the Welsh peasant 
attaches peculiar interest to these sn'cct memorials of 
the departed. It ivns evening time, and oil was hushed 
around as Dasee ijcwcllyii and niyseif sat down to rest 
on a projecting stone. A woman, clad in mourning 
garb, entered tiic churchyard, and, not seeing us, pre¬ 
sently knelt down by tliu side of a newly-made grave, 
on wliich the flowers, iiot lately planted, wero struggling 
to regain elasticity and strcngtli. We saw her tie tliem 
up, and pluck ofl' the faded leaves; we heard her deep 
sobs, and her fervent ejaculations reaehed our ears. 

1 biscc was very pale, silent, and thougtitfui, looking on 
tile mourner with deep interest and al^rbiiig attention i 
and wlien at Iniigth tlie poor womha left the burial- 
place, she arose and sought the nesit-made grave, with 
clasped hands and an earnest manner softly exclaiming, 

‘ Oh 1 wish that I too had a grave to'tendl’ 

Admonition, warning, or reproof was alike useless.. 
Wo silently left the spot, nor exchanged a word till 
within the warm cheerful rooms of the old house once 
more. We fouifIL the squire and Dame Wiony busily 
engaged with a disputation at cribhage; hut I fHnciea 
1 guessed Dasee's feelings as she sprang into the arms 
of thtae dear ones, embracing them a^n and again 
with .unwonted demonstrations of alTi^ion even finr 
tier, worm and afifactionato as she ever.v^ Her'heart 
perhaps smote her, but the Idle weirds oould net be 
lecalM. 
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■ Our sojourn in the pleasant Wdsh valley at length 
terminated; and many years paued an-ay, bringing 
changes to us all, while BtiU at intervals of tiuie we 
continned toreceive tidings of our valued friends at 
Swan Pool. 

Dasee’s letters were piquant and artless productions, 
but aifordiug subjects for serious cuntcniplatiuii, as 
marking tlte gradual ^angb of disposition wrought by 
time, change of circnnistances, and the iluwclopnient of 
I feelings which had hitherto lain dormant. 

! With heortfblt sorrow wo heard from Dame Winny 
' of the worthy squire's alHictioii—namely. Dint he had 
I iKcnme a palsied, sightless <ild man; but then Dame 
Winny spoke of ‘ A'ieee Daseo's beautiful deuieaiiour 
and dutiful love towards her father and we shrewdly 
opined also that the reverend gentleman of ‘ the ruddy 
countenanee and odious name’ vras beginning to find 
favour with the heiress. She herself wrote to us of his 
many amiable qualities, of his assiduous attentions 
towards her poor father, who, from his past habits and 
pursuits, most bitterly felt his jircsent deplorable uondi* 
tion, so that, when the final news reached us of her 
X>riiu!ely patronymic being lost for ever in the commoii- 
Iihiee one of ‘ Mmitli,’ we were not tiiueh astonished. 

After this event our correspondeiiee liee.ame irregular. 
Our wanderings, vieissitudes, and sorrows, ami lirr 
increasing family, accounted for this; whiJe dear Dame 
Winny luid so much upon her hands, so many calls 
on her time and attenliori, that writing, which had 
always been a laborious task to her, now been mu an 
almost impossible one. 

Destiny, however, conducted us once more to Lewel- 
lyn's home; and at the period of our second visit to 
Kwun Pool, when w'c gained the summit of the hill, and 
gazed down on tlio valley beneath, it might have seemed 
as if tlic Biiinmcr-tinic of our Jint visit had eonie again, 
only that tlie summer of the heart had de[inrted, and 
many wintry blasts impressed reality too vividly for 
fancy to hold its sway. All was unchanged without: j 
there reposed the sparkling lake, over which Dasee 
used to skim in lier fairy shallop, the ancient trees, the 
mountains, tiie old house, and the church spire rising 
amidst the dark fuliagu; all were there as ifi the days of 
yore! As we passed the burial-grunud on the hillside, 
an impulse which 1 could not resist impelled me to 
alight and to enter tlie sacred ptccincls alone. How 
many new graves there were; how many brilliant 
flowers clustering around them, as the last rays of the 
setting sun illnniinated the rainbow tints ; tlius telling 
of glory for the departed, and whisjicring hope to the 
survivors, seeming to say, * 1 shall rise again to-morrow; 
the flowers will bloom another and another summer; 
and the inmates of these quiet graves are not dead, hut 
sleeping!’ 

• 1 was aroused from a deep reverie into which 1 had 
fallen by the soft sound of inf.uicy's sweet engaging 
prattle; and on looking up, 1 saw a portly lady nitli 
two fair children standing beside two little grassy 
inounds, and answering their questions in an earnest, 
inqircssive, and tender manner. That voice--I knew 
it at once 1 lint liow could 1 recognise the identity 
of the sedate and portly matron, the anxious nursing 
mother, and the wild, giddy, aerial syljih of tlie 
mountain-side? But it cas Dasee herself, and she 
smiled when I called her ‘ iVrt, Smith;’ and the tears 
came into her eyes as we siioke of lier numerous off¬ 
spring : then I knew her again ; for the smile was tlie 
saucy smile of yore, and the eyes wore the same touch¬ 
ing and geutk) expression which so often in girlhood 
h^ given promise of better things. 

The little children intently watchec^ur movements ; 
their (irattle ceased ; and they luuk&l awed, holding 
by their mother’s hands with trustful love, us she 
pointed to the graves beside her, turning towards me 
a glance which 1 well understood, for the same remem¬ 
brance flashed simultaneously on our minds. - You 
do nut forget; ah! I sec you do not,’ she whispered. 

‘ those tluiugutless words once spoken here, when I 


heedlessly exclaimed, “ I wish tliat I too had a grave to 
tend!” Am I not answered ? li'or here sleejis my first¬ 
born, and by his side a golden-haired cherub babe-a 
second Dasee!’ She meekly Ixiwed her head; and 
silence was the only and the beat sympathy 1 could 
offer as we slowly approached the old gabled house— 
the beloved heme la her early years, fiie scene of so 
many wild exploits. 

I have already said that without tdl remained un¬ 
changed ; within, the same, but oh how altered 1 

The white-headed squire was gently led about, nut 
by his daughter—she had other pressing duties to at¬ 
tend to—hut by his granddaughter, Winny Smith; and 
if Winny Smith’s jiapa had been fat and ruddy on our 
former visit to Swan I'uul, what was he now !—wliile of 
his hilarity and liapfiiness there liould be m. doubt: it 
was jierfectly heartfelt and decided. Dame Winny, too, 
was as active, as kind, as fidgutty, and talkative as ever; 
but withered and shrunken, and slightly deaf (only 
nUghttn she said); going about with a tall silver-headed 
stick,'stumping loudly up and down the stairs and 
passisges, ever giving warning of the dear old lady's 
approach unknown to herself. 

'J'lierc were so many tiny Smiths running alxint, that 
it seeineil unlikely there was any real danger of their 
lieiug individually spoiled by grandpapa or Aunt Winny. 
Wc observed that they all wore black sashes, and that 
Dasee also was attired in mourning, thus giving iiutiec 
of a rcee.nt loss ; wo found, on inquiry, that she liad nut 
long buried tlic second eliild she liad lu.st: her oldest 
born, a ]irumi8iiig boy of seven years ohl, had been 
taken from her a few years previously, and she hud 
mourned his loss nearly to the death; hut tliis hist 
hercarement found the mother ealui anil resigned, pre¬ 
pared to render hack the iirieeless treasure uutu Mini 
who gave it. 

Many visits in company together Dasee and my.self 
paid to the burial-ground on the hilUid(\ with her 
i pretty children frolicking around us ; and I believe, were 
the usual toner of eur eonversatiuns :uialy.scd, and the 
jiith <if the matter e.vtracted, the ixindensatioii would he 
eoirijiriscd in g small S)iacc, the following quotation of 
few wurds am]ily expressing our vuliiminuus reininis- 
eences—‘ Mxixiricneu is the best of suheolmaslers, only 
the seheol-iees are hea^'.’ 

-i- 

TOWLINU IN h'AKOK AND SHETLAND. 

TiiK.SK two groups of islands, situated in the nortlicrii 
Atlantic, and separated by only about one hundred and 
eighty miles, arc not more coiitrasted in tlieir political 
Iiusition and internal ccunemy than in their geological 
structure, luid consequent dissimilarity of scenery; 
though, from having been originally peopled by the 
same Scandinavian race, and lung under one govern¬ 
ment, tliere arc still to he discovered numerous traces 
of similar tenguage, manners, and even {icrsoual iqipcar- 
aiice. 

* While Shetland is an integral portion of the home 
British enqiirc, particiiiating in her enlightened laws 
and policy, her freedom and progress in improvement, 
together with tlic good, and also, alas! evil, more or less 
attendant on our iieculiar iustitntious, Faroe, as rc8]x:ets 
manners and state of society, is in much the same con¬ 
dition as it has been fur a century {last at least, or as 
Shetland was at that distance of time. 

Faroe belongs to the JIanish crown, is governed by its 
absolute tliough mild and paternal rule, and is snl^eet 
to a royal monopoly of all commerce and other resources. 
From analogy and observation, however, we are disposed 
to the opinion that, for a half-instructed, isolated, and 
pastoral people, the F'oroese appear to he at pgei^t in 
jirecisely the circumstances”most cou'dnclve to their 
iiioralitYi independence, and happiness. 

The geological^formation of the Faroe Isles is of 
volcanic origin ;* hence their splendid liosaltlc columns 

V They on ooniposed alinost ontlreSy at trap-ruck. 
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! .'intl conical lulls, deep Talleys and mural precipices, 

, narrow fiords and rushing tides. The shores are so 
' steep, that in many of tlic islands there is noi^nrenient 
; landing-place. Boats are drawn up precipitous hanks 
; by roiicB and pulleys; and a ship of large burden may 
i lie close to a wall of rock from one to two thousand feet 
in height on either side, where tlio stMut between is so 
! narrow, that slie can oniy bo towed or warped onwards 
i or outw.ards, as alongside a w harf. In some situations 
! the cliffs present stupendous basaltic pillars, to which 
; tliose of Staffa and the Giant's Causeway are pigmies. 

■ Afore commonly the precipices are broken into nar- 
: row terraces, OTcrliangiug crags, and gloomy t«>cx!sscs, 

teiiantLHl by myriads of sea-fowl of every name, whose 
' incessant motions and shrill eclioing cries give vancly 
' and animation to scenes otherwise desolate in tlicic 
: sublimity. 

i Among these dizzy and almost confounding scenes 
I the fowler pursues his Iiazardous hut familiar avocA- 
I tion; for tlie eggs and flesh of the sea-fowl arc an im- 
I |H)rtant part of the food of tlic b'aroese, and tlie feathers 
' a profitable article of exportation. Little tiiinks many 
I a disexintented town-bred workman, or surly field la¬ 
bourer, and still less many a fashionable emuyCe, witli 
! wiiat citcerinesH and courage numbers of their fellow- 
l| i!reatiire.s encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but 
I frightful danger, while in quest of their daily bread! 

I The manner of performing the perilous task of taking 

I tlic birds from the precipices is thus described —‘ 'I'hc 
fowler (fiiglcmand) is let down from tlie top of tlic cliff 

II by a roiH! about tlirco indies tliick, wliidi is fastened 
: to tliu waist and tliiglis by a broad woollen liand, on 

wliicli lie sits. Tlie adventurer soon loses siglit of liis 
! conipanioiiB, and can only communicate m itii them by 
I a sinall line attached to his body. AVlicn lie readies 
I tliu terraces, often not more than a foot broad, he frees 
i himself from the ro{ic, attaches it to a stone, and com- 
I mciiccs his pursuit of tlie featlicry natives. Where tlie 
j iicsts are in a liollow of tlie rock, the bird-catcher gives 

I liinisdr a swinging motion by iiieans of liis pole, till tlic 
{ vibration carries him so close, that lie can get footing 
; on tile ruck. lie can commmiicate to liitnself a swing 

of thirty to forty fi'et; but when tlie slidf lies deeper 

I I back, another rope is let down to liis associates in a 
!; boat, wlio can tiius give him a swing of one hundred or 

■ one hundred and twenty feet.’ .Tlio Farpese talk with 
' rapture of their sensations wliile thus suspendiri between 
' sea and sky, swinging to and fro by what would seem a 

frail link wlien tlie value of a liumaii life is concerned. 

\ Nny, so fascinating is this uncouth occupation, tliat 
j tlicro arc often individuals wiio, provided witli a sinall 
j supply of f(Kid, cause tliemselves to be lowered to some 
: recess, where the overhanging dill' gives shelter frum 
i above, ami a platform of a few sqnarc feet scarce affords 
I ijuffiuient resting-place; and here, sometimes for a I'urt- 
I night, and even three weeks together, will the adven- 
I turer remain alone, scrambling from crag to crag, col- 
I Icctiiig birds from the nests, or catching tlicin as tliey 
fly past him with his fowliitg-pole and not, till he has 
filled his bags with their slaughtered bodies or tlieff 
fcatliers. We cannot imagine a more wihlly-sublime 
locality for the restless energy of man to choose ns a 
temporary sojourning place. Tlio ceaseless discordant 
scream of the birds, no doubt amazed at the dauntless 
intruder on tlieir haunts, the roar of the surf, and tlie 
wailing of the wind among the rucks and crevices, miglit 
combuio wdl-nigh to deafen any unaocustomed ears. 
Alurcovcr, there is the danger, the awe-inspiring scenery, 
tlic solitude; yet several persons have averred to-uur 
informant that in such a unique position Biey have 
spent absolutely their happiest days I 
In Faroe the story is related, which is also said to 
have occurred at St Kildf^Foula, and Skye,t of a father 


« It Is similarly puisocd in Foula, Bt KU^ and othen of Qie 
ficottisU Inlanda 

j To whirh of these several plsocs, therefore, liekmgs the honour 
ol the iuoidunt it doubtful. 


and son luiving been lowered at once, tho one above tho i| 
other, on a fowling expedition, by the usual rope; th.at 
on'''beginning to ascend, they perceived twi of the three 
cords of which it was composed had hcfjn cut by the 
abrasion of the rooks, and could not sustain tho weight 
of more than one of them; and how, after a short but ■ 
anguished (xmteutiun, the father prevailed on ttie sou 
to cut him off, and thus saoriflea his parent's life as the 
only chance of saving his own. j 

A far mofb instructive and tlirilUng anecdote, which, 
so far as we know, has not aptieared in print, was told 
oiir informant in Faroe by a member of the young 
man's family to whom it occurred. j 

We have said tliat the fowlers are lowered from 
above, and maiiagc to get stationed on some shelf or 
ledge of rock, frequently beneath an overhanging erng, 
where they disengage themselves from the roiw, iiiid 
Xirocecd to tlieir employment. Now it unfortmiatciy 
iiappciied that the young man we have allnded to, 
iiaving secured liis footing on the flat rock, by some 
accident lost liis hold of tlio mpe, to wliich was also at- 
taclicd liis signal-line, wiiicli he had the agony tq see, 
after a few pendulous swings, settle porpeiidicularly 
utterly Itci/oml fiix rearfi. When the first moments of 
surprise and nearly inortifl anguish had elapsed, ho sat 
down to consider, .ns calmly as might be, what lie sbonld 
do, what effort make to save himself from tlie appalling 
fate of perishing by inches on that miserable spot, liis : 
friends above, he knew, after waiting the Usual time, I 
would draw u]i the rope, and finding him not there, I 
would conclude he had purisliod; or slioald they by tlic 
.vamc inctlind descend to seek him, how .miung the 
tlumsand nooks of that bewildering depth of rock upon 
rock find the secret recess lie had chosen, where he 
liad so often congratulated liiinself on his favourShlo 
position, hut whicli seemed now destined for his grave? 

More tlian once tlio aliiirist invincible temptation 
ruslied on liis mind of ending his distraction and sns- 
puiiseby leaping into tlie abyss. One sliort moment, 
and ills fears ami sufferings, with liis ‘ life’s fitfnl fever,’ 
would be over. But tlie temporary panic passed away , 
he rai.scd Ills thoughts to the guardian care of Omnipo- 
tene.c; .and calmed and reassured, he trusted some mode 
of delivcrauTie would present itself. To this end be 
more particularly scanned his limited resting-place. 

It was a rocky shelf, about cigtit feet wide, and gradu¬ 
ally n.aiTowiiig till it met tho extended precipice, where 
not tlic foot of a gull could rest: at tlic otlier extremity 
it terminated in iiu abrupt descent of liuudreds of feet; 
at the back was a mural rock, smooth aud slip}XTy ns 
ice: aud above was a lieetling crag, overarcliiiig tlic 
plsue where he stood, outside of which depended his 
only safety—liis unfortanate rope. Kvery way he 
moved, carefully examining and attempting eucii pos¬ 
sible mode of egress from Ids singular prison-house. 

He found none. Tlierc remained, so far as liis own 
efiorts were (xniccrned, one desiicratu chance to endea¬ 
vour to reacli the rope. By means of Ids lung {Mile he 
attempted to bring it to his hand. Long be tried; but 
he tried in vain: he could hardly touch It with the 
end of the slick and otlier appliances; but nu ingenuity 
could serve to iiook it fast. Should he, then, leap from 
tile rock, and endeavour to catclr it as he sprung? 
Was there any hoiic lie could succeed, or, catching, 
could he sustain ids hold till drawn to the top? This 
indeed seemed his only forlorn-hope. One fervent 
prayer, therefore, for agility, ooura^, and strengtii, 
and with a bold heart, a steady eye, and outstretched' 
hand, ho made the fearfhl spring t We dare not, and 
could not say exactly the distance—it was many feetA- 
bnt he caught the rope, first with one hand, and in the 
next moment qdth the other. It slipped through, 
peeling the akin from his palms; but the knot towards 
tlie loops at the end stopped liis impetus, apd he felt 
he could bold fast for a time. Uc made the usual sijroal 
urgently, and was drawn upwards as rapidlji as posnble. 
Yet the swinging motion, tlie iuimineAt' danger, and 
his own precarious strengtii conudered, we may well 
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belicre the shortest jntorrdl would seetji long, and that 
no ordinary courage and energy were stiU necessary 
for Ills safety. He readied the tap, and instantly pro¬ 
strated himself on tiie turf, returning aloud to the 
Almighty his fervent thenksgivings, a few words of 
whicii had hardly escaped his lips, when he sunk into 
utter insensibility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to dnd him 
hanging on by his hands—greater far their astonish¬ 
ment at his singular adventure; hut oncB having told 
his tale, which every circumstaiico dearly corroborated, 
liis pole and net being fuinid on tlie rock as described, 
lie never would again lie prevailed on to recur to tlic 
subject ( nor did he ever approudi in the direction of 
the diff from wliich he had descended, without turning 
shudderingly away from a spot associated with a trial 
so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all ttiesc scenes, as wo observed 
at the outset, are the aspect of nature and the manner 
of taking the sea-fowl and their eggs in titiiitland. The 
hills here are low', none of the seaward precipices arc 
above six or seven liuiidrcd feet high; and so far from 
fowling being piirsiicd ns a regular branch of em¬ 
ployment, under proper regulations, as in Faroe, the 
Shetland landlords and other siipcrior.s by all means 
discourage their dependents from spending tlidr time 
and energies in what is at best to theni a desultory and 
most dangerous occupation, wliich, moreover, rubs the 
rocks, otherwise so hare and rugged, of those feathered 
denizens, their appropriate ornament. Still, so fasci¬ 
nating and exciting is tins inel.liiiil of idling away time, 
that might be niuidi more profltahly or impruvingly 
employed, at least in these islands, that many' of the 
ftshcrroeu frequent tlie clifl’s and peril their lives in tlie 
forbidden pursuit. Serious accidents occiisiunally occur. 
Some time ago u piair man met a very dreadful fate. 
He had been creeping into n crevitsi wiicre were se¬ 
veral nests with eggs; having inserted lialf of his 
body, he had dislodged a stone, whicli held him fast. 
His decaying corpse was found some time afterwards; 
the head, shnuldcrs, and outstretched liands jammed in 
the creviizi, and the feet and legs hanging nut. 

Mure lately, a man noted fur his fowling depredations 
went nut one fine morning to gather sltcll-nsli bait fur 
tlie next day’s fishing. It liappcncd to be tlic day after 
the communion Sabhatli, when tlicre is sermon at noon. 
The fisherman’s .Sunday clotlies were laid ready, his 
family went to cliureh and returned, hut he apjieared 
not: night camo, and he was yet absent. Still his 
family were under no particular anxiety, iiiiagiiiiiig he 
had gone to a friend’s at some little distance. In the 
morning, however, when ho did not join his boat’s crew 
to go to tlic usual fisliing.'thu alarm was raised, and 
inquiry and search immediately made. It was without 
success fur a considerable time; but finally, near the 
brink of a precipice, where an opening rent in the rocks 
made an accessible way fur a short distance downwards, 
tlic poor mao’s shoes and basket of bait were found. 
Following up tills indication, liis fishing associates pro¬ 
ceeded in their boat to tile base of the cliff, from w'liencc 
tiiey thought they saw something like a human being. 
With renewed hope they climbed up, and found their 
unfortunate comrade caught lietwecn two naiks, where 
he reclined as if asleep; hut he hod fallen from a great 
heiglit, and was quite dead: and by this act, ns of a 
truant sclioolhoy, for a few wild-fuwl eggs, was a wife 
and large family left destitute and mourning! 

There is in the island of Unst, the most northerly of 
tlw Hhetlands, one niau who, by his bravery, expert- 
noss, and, we may perliaps aild, Jns incorrigiWe perso- 
veranoo, has gained a sort of tacit immunity from the 
general restriction, or at least his [joa^aing misdemea¬ 
nours arc winked at His father was a noted fowler 
before him; and sin<» tus own earliest boyhood, he has 
been accustomed to make it liis pastime to scramble 
Wong the steepest crags and clW, making many a' 
hairbreadth escape, many an unheard-of prize. He lias 
robbed the most inaccessiblo nooks of ti»ir inhabi¬ 



tants, and even surprised the sea eagle in her nest 
He climbs barefooted, and his toes clasp the slippery 
rode as talons wonld. Fear or dizziness he knows not 
of 1 and for a few shillings, or for an afternoon’s recrea¬ 
tion, be will scale many a ladder of rock, and penetrate 
many a ^ime-worn crevice, where human foot but his 
own will probably never tread. Every cranny, every 
Btepping-plai»! of the precipitous headlands of his native 
island are intimately known to him; and at how mucli 
expense of unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag cx- 
plorings, and undaunted courago this has been accom¬ 
plished, we may not stop too particularly to relate. 

On one occasion, led on by his Indomitable lovo of 
exploring, he h.'ul passed to a point of a cliff to which 
even lie had never dared to venture before. His object 
was to discover tlie spot where he believed a pair of 
eagles had long built unmolested. Overjoyed, he reached 
the place; triumphantly he possessed him.self of the 
difega (for which, by the by, a commercial collector after¬ 
wards paid him five shillings); and then he for the first 
time became aware of his whereabouts. How he got 
there he could not even imagine. He paused a few 
inuments: it was not fear, but unfeigned surprise and 
awe that nntrsneed him; and tlieii the iHinsideration 
na+iirally forced itself on his attention—‘ How sliail I 
return?’ It ought to be iiient.ioned, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, that it is much more difflcult to get down 
than to aerend. The whole tortuosities and difllcuIticB 
of the jiiitli are more clearly in view, and the head is 
apt not to be so steady. In the present case, moreover, 
tlie exciteimnit w.is past—the object was attained ; and 
it is wonderful liow the blood cools, and courage be¬ 
comes calculating, in these latter circumstances. Well, 
beside tlie plundered eyrie our gallant adventurer sat 
cogitating. ‘ I'll never return, that’s certain, to begin 
witli,’ he said to himscir. ‘ After all my esoaiiCB and 
exploits, my time is come at last. Well, if it is, it is : 
let me meet it like a man! If it is not come, I shall 
get down in safety, as I have done ere now, tiuiugli 
never from sucli an awful place before.’ So lie precijii- 
tately hegnn the desuunt—phiiigiiig ou without an idea 
except Ills carly-iiiihibcd belief in predestination, and 
an occasional aspiration to tlie Alniiglity for protection. 
He never knew, he says, how or by what ]>aths lie 
reached a jilacc of uoinjiarative safety; but he would 
nut attempt to go iigaiii to that spot for twenty 
guineas. 

It is not, however, only in those localities with which 
from childhood lie has been familiar that our courageous 
fowler is dexterous and adventurous in his undertakings. 
Tempted by an offer of ailequate remunerafton from an 
uniatciir, ho engaged to procure an eagle’s egg from a 
distant quarter, wliere they were known to have a nest, 
'i'he gimtluniHii, in the interval of his absence, sorely 
repented tliat he liad profiered the bribe, though he by no 
nicans urged the step. But in due time the brave crags¬ 
man returned successful, having twice scaled the preci¬ 
pice to the eyrie. The first time when he reached the 
jiliu-e, from whence ho scared tlie parent birds, ho found 
tlie nest so situated, that though he saw the eggs, he could 
not by any possibility reach them. Nothing daunted, 
he returned and made his preparations. To the end of 
a lung fishing-rod he attached a bladder, the mouth of 
which he kept distended by a wire. Bcaeliing this 
simple but ingenious apparatus to the nest, ftxim tlic 
perching-placu wliere he leaned, he gradually worked 
the eggs into the bladder-bag with the point of the rod, 
and Imre them off in triumph. It was the most Inora- 
tivd, though the most dangerous adventure he had ever 
accomplished; for tlie loc^ity was strange, tfae weather 
was gloomy, and the birds wore fierce, and at one time 
in startling proximity to the spoiler. 

Tills man, who in every respect is the beau ideal of a 
suocessftil fowler, is now in the prime of life, about 
medium height, i^ive and agile of cours^ and slender 
and lithe as an eel. During the late trying season of 
destitution firoin Uio fitUure of crops and fistiuig, he l)as 
mainly supported Ills family by the produce of such 
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ex(>loits as we have been detailing. And lie hai a little 
eon, the tiny eounterpart of himself, who. almost ever 
since he oould walk, he has taught to idimb the rocks 
along with him, and who therefore bids fair, should he 
escape casualties, to be as bold and expert in fowling as 
is bis parent 


fjROQRliMS 01' THE EDUCATION QUESTION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

TwaiiVK months ago, we took occasion to point out 
what we considered the insulHclent and unsatistiu-tory 
state of elementary education in Scotland, where, by 
the institution of parish schools, it might be supposed 
! to hare been on a tolerably perfect footing. Since tli.it 
period the subject has undergone some discussion j ami 
even tliose who advocate existing arrangeineiits, allow 
that something is wanting to remedy acknowledged ju- 
feots. The longer that the Scottish .parihli 8 ch(M)l syslciii 
is considered, the less will it apiwar possible to adapt 
it to the present and prospective wants of the country 
without a very considerahle change in its adniinistra- 
tioi). While all acknowledge tlio valuo of its past 
services, aiid look on it still witii re.spect, nn impression 
is very generally gaining ground tliat it must submit 
to a by no means liiiiited ruforiii; und.furtiiur, tliat tlii.s 
reform can bo cflcctcd only by legislative revisiuu ami 
cuactnient. 

Tlie leading defects of the present polity are briefly 
these:—Unly one school properly constituted exists jn 
a parisli; w’hile some parislies, by reason of increase of 
population, would require several scliools, all equally well 
sup]iorted by public; grant. Originally placed in a great 
degree under the cognisance and government of the 
Established Church, thu schools remain under the same 
management, although, in the course of events, the 
establislimcnt is now the minority. In conscquoncx; of 
tills arrangement, as well as the obligation of teaclicrs to 
subscribe a religions test, the schools arc sectarian in cha¬ 
racter; and tiie greater number of cliiliiren—nearly the 
whole ill some districts—are educated at schools gut np 
by private parties, or by dissenting ainl^eccding bodies. 
lMi.e salaries of the teachers are preposterously small; 
liiit tliurc exist no means of legally increasing them 
consistently with Lndcpcndcncq of principle. It is very 
niucli to be regretted that any representation of these 
and otlicr defects should lead to the slightest aniiiiosity 
nr party feeling. The parisli schools, as wo liave always 
understoud, were not erectod for the benefit of tins 
or that party, but for all; and thoy have been endowed 
accordingly. If, then, society alter so far as to leave 
them in a false position, hi whicli they cannot possibly 
reidise the intoutioii of their founders, is it nut a public 
duty to aim at such olianges as a calm consideration of 
the subject will suggest? 

Wc have been Induced to make these few remarks 
from observing that one of the largest and most re¬ 
spectable seceding bodies in Hcotland — the United 
Tresbyterian Synod—numbering about live hiuidifd 
chapels, has had the sagacity to take an impartial and 
correct view of the state of our elementary education, 
and the courage to indicate the necessary remediid 
moasurca Tlio following document has been issued 
under the authority of the body:— 

‘At a meeting, held at Edinburgh on the ^th Jime UI4R, 
of the Cummittoo on Publio Questions apjiuinted by 
tjio Doited Presbyterian Synod, the following Hesoiu- 
tions WBTO adopted on the subject of Naiional Euvoa- 
TIOX. 

L That tho acknowledged ineiliciency of the Parochial 
Selionis of Scotland, and the dissatisfaction with mganl 
to them which generally^exists, are mainly attrilmtahio 
to the sabjeotion of these soliools to the oontrol of the 
Bstablishod Church; whilo tiiorc is thus combined the 
incoHtiitlencj/ of a system called uatiWi being placed in- 
the hands of a minority, with the iiyi^tice of maintajtting 
tiie interests of a party at the public expeWw. 

XL That the lomcdy for these evils u not to be found 


in educational grants to dilTer«.iit religious dcncmlinatlon.s j 
—a scbeine whereby Hic interests both of religion and 
of education are liable to snft'er from the snlrit of party; 
that such a result is miinli to iio dejirceated, at a period 
of life wlien it is a main oliiect of all sound moral Irainfeg 
to foster kindly and geiieroio, sentiments; luid that wh«a», : 
this scheme has been put to the test of cx|K;rlmcnt, it is 
alrcatiy yielding tlio bitter fruits of nlienation and'ani¬ 
mosity whicli might have been :iiitiri|i:itcd. 

III. Tliayto render ibc iiaroetiiid s,\slciii of education 
truly a national one, the folluiviug eoudiliuus apiwat indis¬ 
pensable;— 

1. Tlie contrel of tho Estalilislied f'lmrch over the 
Parooliial Schools cntirt'ly to cease, tiiid the riulit of super- 
iiiteiidenee auil of uianagrniuiit not to bu piiieed hi tiie 
Imiids of religious deuoiiiinntions as such. 

2. Atteiubmeu al a Normal 8choul, and cirtilied :u>- 
i|iiaiiitance with the art and .priictiec of teaching, to l>c 
roipiired of .-ill c.iiididatcs for tho situation of tcjwliers. 

3. Security for the sound principles of tcachci's to ho I 
sought ill a riglil mudo of appoiiitllicnt; and religious | 
tests to be nbolUlicd, ii.s hcctnriaii ill sjiirit, and at the 
same time nugatory as evidence of chiiractcr. 

4. Heads of tuiiilies in parisbes, or in siioh districts «s 
limy l>e loiiiid coiivnuciit, lo Imvo the right of cb'Ciiiig 
Ibc to;irlu-v, .nid of sn]ieruiteiidiiig liy a coininittcc of llicir 
imiulier or otberwiso tbo inisiiiess of tho scliools, 

5. 'flic funds at present set apart for tbo support of 
Piirocliial .Schools to conliime to be a]'i>lied to tins pur¬ 
pose, and sueb adililioiis as may in; fumid nerchsaiy in 
particular districts, to be Tuised liy locsl taxation— with 
a view to place the system under tiiu wUolosomo control 
of piiiilii- opinion. 

(). Sl.Htcd returns from l.lio N.ttioiial Schools, ciubraeiiig 
the liranciies taiigUI, fees, attendance, Nr. to Isj made to 
the Privy (’oiincil, or to a N'aliuunl lioard of Bdiicaliuu, 
and a full digest of sueli returns to be piildislied iimiiially, 

ilAiti’Jiu, Ouimai'r.' 

A short time previously-, in May 18-18, the folluwiug 
resolutions were come to l>y the siiiiie btsly uu the nut 
less iiiipurtmit subject of University Testa in iScut- 
laud:— 

‘ 'Hiat tile existing XTiiivcrsity Tests arc. not only sec¬ 
tarian, unjust, and im)iolitiu, but tutiiUy iiiellicicnt fur tlic. 
professed oVjuct for whicli they aro imiiosud—namely, to 
aseerttiin the religious priiieiples of persons sp]Miinted to 
pnifessorKlii|is: that this synod regiinl the eiltiru abrog,a- 
lion of siicli tests as desirable; mid lire of opinion that 
the right of ■■ippoiiilnient, pinced in tho bauds of duly 
i|iinlilied parties, ami exercised iiiulor tho inttnenee of 
public opinion, would prove ilin most eligible nnd avail¬ 
able check upon improper nominations to chairs in the 
national universities.^ 

Those who arc interested in the progress of national 
cdiieatiim will bo gratitied to observe that one of tiio 
most iiuineTOUB religious bodies in ticotl.wd .bus, much 
to its liononr, taken so enlarged a view of this impor¬ 
tant question. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WAOKS ANI> LIVINU IN aEIlMAHV. 

Thr price of biboiir is lower in Silesia than elsewhere 
ill Ourmiiny-, yet Silesia is one of tho most valuable 
and industrious of tiie Prussian and Anstrian pro- 
vinees. Tiie explanation is, that competition for work 
is great, owing to tho dense population of the country 
—even of the mountainous portion belonging to Aus- > 
tria. The peasant who divides his time between tho 
cidtivation of the ground and his meclianical trade,- 
makes only a fraction more than 3s. a week; while, if 
employcil in o^anafactoiy, his earnings do not exceed 
6 *. 6d. Tlie Inien manufacture is hero very ancieut; 
but it is still for the most part carried on by the 
country people in their own huts, and it yields them*' 
but a scanty subsisteiico. 

, In T^ssia, the hours of labour are long, averaging 
twelve in tiie day; and for this peuiod of tou a jouroey- 
man lecoires Is. Sd. la a manttfoctory tho wages ore 
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similar, being 8s. 6(1. a week. In Bavaria, the workman 
does not gain more than from 5s. 6d. to 7 b. a week; 
but here he is comfortably lodged at the rate of L.1, 
13s. a year. 

In order to judge of these prices, we must take into 
account the general expense of living, Tiiroughout 
Baxony, beef averages 3|d. a pound, pork 4id., and bread 
Jd. a pound. In Bavaria, beef is 3|d. a imumJ, mutton 
the same price, pork 3^d,, and bnsad ;|d. n jiound. Tii 
the Khenish provinces the same prices very generally 
prevoiL It must be confessed, however, th.it labourers 
have little to do witli any of these articles but bread ■, 
three-fourths of them knowing nothing of meat but the 
name. .This bread is made of rye, and is black, heavy, 
and sour; but they do not eat it entirely from ncees- 
sity, but likewise from choice. They think it sustains 
them better than wheuten bread; and for this reason 
it is used likewise by jdain families of a higher rank. 
This rye bread, with a little butter ami potatoes, and 
ill the morning colfee, forms the daily nourishment of 
the German workman. Meat, we have said, is unknown 
to tlm niass; and beer and wine arc only tasted on 
extraordinary occasions. 

Such meagre nourishment is nut favourable to the 
character of the workman cither morally or pliysically. 
It may be said that the German is always a slow cn.ach ; 
but tlie German working-men arc apathetic and indo¬ 
lent, and as far inferior to the French, who live better, as 
the French arc to the English, who live licst of all. In 
a recent report made to the Freneh ministry of agricul¬ 
ture and commerce, it is remarked that suliataiitiid and 
abundant living lias a great iiilUicncc on the quantity 
of work a man can get tlirough j and that tlic ditrcrencc 
in this respect is the cause of the advantage the English 
working-man possesses over the Freneh. ‘ Experience,’ 
continues the report, ‘ has frequently shown that when 
the latter enjoys as substantial aliment ns his rival, he 
works as hard and as long.’ 

It might be supposed at first sight that, with bread 
at fd, a pound, the Prussian wages of 8s. 6d. a week 
would be at least eiiual to 1Ts. in J'higland. But this is 
not the case; for in the latter country bread is only 
one of many items which make up the gcmgal expense 
oHiving. There may be little chance of a money resi¬ 
due ill cither country; but in England, the workman 
on low wages has* at least tlie superiority in food, and 
what he terms comfort—ttiiugs of which money is 
merely the representative. 

The great increase of potato culture in Germany is 
a consequence of the lowness of wages; and the fact 
would serve of itself to disprove the common paradox, 
that tlie Irish ore poor because they live on potatoes. 
The truth is the very reverse: the Irish live on potatoes 
because tliey are poor, and because they were prevented 
by the operation of the corn laws from having recourse 
to cheap grain. If there was a similar law in Germany 
interdicting potatoes, the effect would not be to pre¬ 
vent the spread of poverty, but simply to deny to the 
people a wholesome variety in the cheap food to which 
their existing poverty restricts them. 

In Ireland, lowness of diet has the same effect ns in 
Germany: it makes the labourer both weak and indo¬ 
lent. I’tofessor llancock, in his smart remarks on the 
opinions of those who desire government interference 
to give the Irish a taste for better food, does not advert 
to this circumstance. ‘ Let them try,’ says he, ‘ the 
first potato-fed Gelt they find with a good dinner of 
such established Baxon fare as roast-beef and pliitn- 
pudding, and I will venture to predict that a taste for 
good living will be developed with a rapidity, and to an 
extent, quite surprising to the iKwkct of tlie incredulous 
theorists.’ The professor means, that im Irish peasant 
will choose a good dinner in preference to a bad one, if 
'•he bos them boUi before him: but this is trilling with 
the subject. The taste sought to bo developed is of 
that kind, which will make A man wm/i fw what he 
covets—which will subdue inddenoe, drunkenness, and 
otiier bad habits, and raise him in the social scale. 


BATtONAL COUSBTS. 

So much good advice has been thrown away upon the 
Ladies in the matter of tight-lacing, that we arc glad to 
notice an invention which goes far to divest them of the 
power of injuring themselves by means of the corset. 
This is a new application of caoutchouc, which is in¬ 
troduced, in the form of line threads covered with lace- 
thread, into the staple of the cloth of which stays are , 
made. Such a m^e of introdudng this material, it 
will be seen, permits free evaporation; while the e^- 
ticity obtained does away with the necessity for whale¬ 
bone, except in such thin flakes as can do no harm. In 
the case with which an elastic ligature like this yields 
to the motions of the chest, consists of course its great 
superiority over the old corset; but the per&ct adapta¬ 
tion of the new invention to the shape, and the graceful 
flexibility it permits to the figure, will, we suspect, be 
considered still greater advantages by the wearers. 
’J'hc inventors arc Messrs Thomas and Co. of Cheap- 
side, London, whoso business of staymaking would 
afiurd some rather curious statistics. In this apparently 
unimportant manufacture they employ 2000 work¬ 
people ; 800 in JiOiidon. and the rest in the provinces. 

It is worthy of observation that the lower we descend 
in society, the more bigoted we find females to the i 
worst species of stays. Btrcngth and unyielding solidity 
arc the grand properties sought fur; and in some places 
the stays offered fur sale are actually weighed, and those 
preferred which are found to bo the heaviest! 


JAMES OltEGOU GKANT’S POEMS.* 
Tiieue is a story darkly hinted at, not related, by 
Ilantc, of a young wife who was imprisoned by her 
causelessly jealous husband in a tower built in the 
midst of a pestileAtial marsh. Ilcrc he watches day 
by day—himself her sole jailor—the ebbing life of his 
victim, till the tragedy closes with her death. To this 
legend the immortal F4orcutine lias given a few lines, 
but these contain the materials of a fine poem.f The 
husband, it should be observed, is exposed to the same 
danger as the wife. lie is no common assassin, who 
takes the life of a suppu^d oflbnder, because it is in his 
power: he cnrtnres all the horrors of the marsh—the 
silence, the solitude, the sickening, the creeping of the 
aerial poison through his veins, the visible and tangible 
approach of death—all this he endures that he may sec 
it endured by hei-; and yet we may conjecture tlj.at 
there lurks in some mystic recess of his heart an idea— 
almost a hope—that she will not be the first to perish. 
We may thus fancy the co-cxistencc of undying love 
even with so monstrous a revenge, and divide our pity 

between the two victims of one destroying passion_ 

murderer and the murdered. 

•This we conceive to be the poetical view of a repul¬ 
sive subject, and tlie only one which could fkirly adapt 
it for exciting tlie sympathies on which it is the pro¬ 
vince of poetry to act. Poetry is the priestess of nature; 
and to imagine a cold, slow, calculating, selfish, and yet 
horrible revenge, is an apostasy of which her high and 
holy nature is incapable. Of this apostasy Mr Grant 
hag been guilty; but although he would thus appear to 
bo deficient in the loftier attributes of his calling, ho 
partakes so largely in other respects of the true poeti¬ 
cal spirit, that wo should think it improper to allow liii 

* Mftdtmna Fia and other Poems. By James Ghcogor Sront. 
2 vola London: Smith, Blder,andc'o. IMS. 

I' Uioorditi di me, dhi son la Pia t 
Siena mi fe': disfeeemi Maromms:' 

Salsi cului, ohe 'nnuiellata pris, 
llUpoiiando m'avca con la sua geaima.’ 

Dantic 1 Pu/yalorto, Canto SIh. 
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volumes to pass unnoticed in the common torrent of 
verse. 

If Pietra partook as largely of the human nature of 
Othello as Madonna Pia does of that of Desdemona, we 
should have some difficulty in dumping in the poetry of 
the day a match for the poem before us. And it docs 
seem extraordinary that Mr Grant, in adapting his few 
materials, should have wandered so far not only from 
human nature, but from Dante, llis own first stanza 
should have suggested the true theory. 

* MA^rmna Pla! thou whose i^tle shule 
In the sod Tuscan'ii awful path amso, 

Wlien ill the milder pcnul realm he Htrayoil^ 

Yet breathed no murmur of thy mortal woes, 

Nor creatui^s dead or lIviniTi Ald*it upbraid 
With bringing’ thy sweet life to bitter clo«^o— 

Bighing but Uilb—** that the Maramma Hiew, 

And lie, tbu loved ono, tliy l*lotra, hu'w.” * * 

Hiid Pietra Inten a loveless, riithloss hangman, as he 
represents liiin, this affecting silence would have been 
mere stupidity. But Mr Grant makes us carry the 
stupidity (the name of which iii romance is feminine 
denoiion) to a still more surprising c.xteut, as we shall 
sec by and by. 

Madonna I’ia was young, beautiful, high-born, and 
prodigiously wealthy— 

* Y(‘t not for wealth did young Pirira Koric 
This (biaaling IMurnix of Bicnna’N bK} 

He saw an empire on her lip and rheek^ 
i\n Dorado in her glorious eye! 

lie heard sweet music when he heard her spt^ik: 

Wings spiling within him when her step dr<>w nigh; 

And the least glunuo or smile she throw oa /loa 
Made all of brightness else IrKik cold and dim.* 

This radiant creature returns his love: they arc mar¬ 
ried—they are idl in all to each other—they are liappy 
to Iho highest pitch that human nature can endure— 
and they believe it impossible that anything can occur 
to break the bright and smooth tenor of tlicir cliarnicd 
life. 

* Never sliniild Jioiie or fear tfii’ir steps OivMe - 
Never Khniild love in lAeir ilgpp hearts deray— 

Never sheidd joy or sorrow, side from siilo 
Pever tliclr rich ntfeettous, night or day t 
Never should jealousy (the jaundice-eyed 
And cankiT-hoartcd) mate of /Ann a prey 1— 

** Never, oh never! ” Minding Passion eriod— 

Never, oh never I *' blindisl Vaith replied.* 

So far all is well. This portion of the poem is ma¬ 
naged with infinite grace. You seem to breathe as well 
us read beauty; and in obedience to tlie magical wand 
of love, the moving world subsides iuto passiunute 
vepose— 

' It was a lovely snmnier's loveliest eve , 

'When she—far lovelier still!—her jiahsion told. • 

The lingering sunset took rolucinut leave. 

As, ray hy ray, expired its ]nir|i1ing gold; 

Tha very twilight, dying, scemcil to grieve, 
tiest never moru such joy it might behold 1 
All nature slept, ns If on folded wing. 

And silence listened like a eharmud thing.' 

The author pauses on this portion of his picture, 
touching and retouching with new delight But his 
task presses. The marriage was already among the 
bygone things of the time: tlie excitement of tite city 
was at am end-^ 

■ And fluttering gallants sought no more to please 
The wedded wonder ^ the Siennese.’ 

The circumstance which gives its tragic colour to 
Die piece is a smi/e; and this we see has, os it is ma¬ 
naged, awakened tlie ire of some of ^le critics, as a 
thing too slight and meaningless for such grave results. 
Butia word may here he ventured in the poet’s defence. 


The disproportion between cause and eifitet Is a leading 
pecnltarity of the olden ballads and metrical romances, 
in which the heroes, lenpini; suddenly from love to hate, 
and from indiirereiicc to the wildcat passion, appear 
little better than manlics tu us sedate moderns. The 
reason simply is, that they want a liistorian to elaborate 
motives capable of explaining the transition. It was 
nut the fusion of our ancestors to go into any details 
but these of action; and their suihlcuness is iVcgucntly 
termed vigour and simplicity hy a more metaphysical 
generation. The fault, therefore, of ‘ Ai adonna Pia' lies 
nut so mucii in tiio dire effects of a trivial cause, as in 
its incunsistciicy in failing elsewliero to fullil in tlie 
same miinnec the conditions of the olden legend. 

However tliis may be, I’ictra sees one d:iy a smile on 
the r.adiaiit face of his lieloyed; and. following the 
direction of her eyes, liehidd it is rcfiectcd in tlip face 
of a man ! TiM.s is nl)siilately all. Nofliing preceded 
llie smile; nutliing followed; it was itself accuser and 
jiroof in one— 

' Sb rnly ho sullonni nn tin.ii- liomcwnril way; 

Bh’ifily he hulloucd tx tljixr i'liaiiibi*r duiir; 

BtiTiily hch'ft Madmiiui ji yivy 

I'o iiiimy a bitter lUinK tiaMt 1)t*forc: 

Alxno lio luit. hc’r*-:iiiti :il<mu kIiu lay, ^ 

■\VoHdci1iiK and Mn'iiinK all tins btTaiigmft«« iiVr; 
\V(m(b’i'jiiK and on si^bs 

And asking her dc.if jiillow “ Why, oh why ? "* 

During: the night hor lonely ourhuus are withdrawn, 
and a stern voice bids her * rise.* Tlie face of tlie 
bidder j.s full of wrath and sin; and his parting steps 
shake the chamber .as she prepares with a iiuaking 
liuurt to follow, 

* A** cliiwn Bmno ilii«>ky btronm a fb-infr hwah 

idow, hlow duwii the marble Btuirs cJiu crept, 
BIiiv<*rJn{? with icy and, uiimt, 

Fniin out the jNutarhKlenmy itri'liway btupt j 
There t«at Pieim, Htiii'iiiA:, Hpi'etral-wan, 

Anil fthastly-nixtiouU'HH, a<» if he slept 

Oil his dark Ktml; aiixlher iioiglied before her, 

And to itb buddlo itivmal handa iipbure her/ 

Away gistlie fated pair; and the first gleam of dawn 
breaks pale and drear ns they pass thruugii tbc last of 
tlie cates of Sienna. Skirting tlie craggy heights of Vol- 
tena, they ride seaward, and at length their horses* feet 
]>lasli ill till! deadly swamp of the Marcmma. In the 
niiddic tliere is a lonely tow cr, rising like an isle in a 
lake ; sind this is lienecforward to be the abode of the 
husband and liis victim. A wild sercam bursts from 
tlie heart of Madonna Bia, as slie stands. there fatx! tu 
face with tlie avenger, and reads liis jiurpose; anil witli 
tile instiiiet of love, she tries to take rcfiigu from his 
crnclty even in his arms. IJe diisiies lier to tlie ground 
and withdraws. Tliis incident, it will lie seen, is mcridy 
a following out of tlie poet's radical mistake ; but stiil it 
must bo said that it is in the worst possible taste, sinking 
I'ietro, as it docs, from a being of preternatural wicked¬ 
ness to a mere vulgar rutniin, and depriving the piece 
of one of tlic eliief elomciils even of the false sublime 
which tile author aims at. 

* Rhc rofie, at not to rave or Atunii, 

Or roiid dihtiacUidly h<*r golden 

Rlowly M)Ciow‘'>-atid round lioriiriaon damp 

],f>uUcd lont; and l>Tylnf;ly, wUU di’cndfnl stare. 

Knvo H thick j-opy slimo from the f^rren swamp, 

Poof, wuUn, and pavcnimit, all were lothly htirc^- 
And one s(ern luop^hote, barred witli jealous might, 
i'onrcd in tlie iiuisouoiui idr and pule drear light. 

Tliitlier she dragged—*nd satp the fenny gms* 

BuUenly wave o'er all that sullen lea; 

And heM the bittern boom in the monuM, 

And aaw Die wild swan hurrying to tho «oa; 

And dreary gleams, end drearier Ahadova, pan 
U*er londy wilds that Innellei* could not bo i 
And then aho turned, all hopGleMnuss, withia, 

A&d leit that aU was hopele^y (dcin.’ 

She humbles herself at bis feet; she tries expostula-' 
tion, intreaty—all in vain; she implores that be will at 
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letuit Et lux know in what ihe has offended him. He | 
M Bs mate u a statue. ' 

* Gono—and no word: and tbus, all sternly duniTi, 

Daily, for months, her jnrJson to and fro 
Implacable in silence did ho come, 

Imfilacabla fn sihince did lie ga 

Oh! list, poor Ttotlin 1 list the bittern's fairni, 

List to the sullen winds without that blow, 

J,ibt to whate'er drear voice oomos o'er the fen— 

Pietia’p voioe UiQn'lt never list again!' ^ 

He comes and goes as silently as a shadow, bis only 
errand to bring her food, and look at her wasting and 
withering away—like himtelf. The {icstileiitial air of 
tho Maremina works upou them both like poison, 
JJothI 

• The canker sprciiding to hit bud and leaf 
Poor lost Miuliiiiiia saw with haifoki grief— 

Clrlcf doe)K'r inx than fi»r her own ileclinu I 

Anti oiicts wjioii on hfti Itandh tho RiinlK'iinis strook^ 

Aiif] tthe bohoiil how fast thoy 'gon to pino, 

Aii<l with a tn'inor {not hwooL Pi(y*ti!| hIiouIc, 

Jjovo eonqiioiTti tiwror, with a i^roiigbh divine 

That oruolty could iK^t rchukc-- 

And Rhn iini>)iind, with heart, and lip, ami cyo, 

** IdOt not botfi iRirUh leave utt' here to die P'' , 

The desexiptions we now have of tlie successive 
changes of the Madonna’s spirit in her dungeon are tiiu 
*&icst portions of the poem ; bnt our space restricts us 
from copying a single stanza. A winter night at length 
comes — a dreary, dismal, hitter niglit; and Pictra, 
knowing that there is little chance of her living till the 
morning, comes—faint, ghastl}', wan himself—to look 
Ufion her once more. Kveii then, when he finds her 
‘ weak, as dying lamps are weak,' he will nut soifer her 
to bear his voice. 

‘ Yet tn llio last her slilrrriiig frame sli" r.aiued. 

Oil him, nn him, to piiiir her latest sighs; 

Ami, to the last, cn him she gazisl and gazed, i 

With Jgivr's liebceuliiiig anil forgiviiig eyes I ’ 

Until their orbs that heavy Itlin had glazed 
Which melts iioiiioiv till melted in the bku>s ; 

Aud her last words fell brakenly and weak— 

Guiltless 1 die I—Oh luved 1‘lotru, spuak !" 

Then limt in the avenger's bosnm grow 
The angiii.b <>f nun dread misgiving though^ 

Oft said, lift writ, tliat “<lvi«i; liiittiHuh irue." 

Oil tied! if iinn' lb.it fearful tnith were tniight! 

One Uttlc wtird. while yvt bis voice she knew— 

K'eii nne, with lusivenly soothing niiglit bo fraught: 

" llnsttbo but that wui d '" the angel Mercy siglied— 

" Itroilthe net tho word!" a stuhhuni demon cried! 

And in his tortiniid heart the strife raged on. 

Till, In a ineinunt, all the stiife was vain ! 

T'he weary siiirit to repow' was gone— 

The broken heart had broken from its ebum. i 

lie prossoit his hand iijion her hosmn wan. 

And felt and listcnisl for tho llirnh of fain; 

lint all was still: jiaio, iiulsc, mid bn-alh h.'til flown, | 

Aud hostnd sated vengeance were iiluno! ’ 

Buell is practically the close of a flue and faulty poem. 
Wc do not repeat the accusation, so loudly made else¬ 
where, of plagiarism; for tltis, we think, is mvru in 
manner than matter. The eadeiu%B of other poets 
(chiefly modern) appear to have lingered so long in our 
author’s ear that they come out unconsciously witli his 
own ideas. We uaunot trace any more than the usual 
coMWcyaJiBe of thoughts, altliough occasionally words and 
forms bear almost a ludicrous resemblance to those of 
other writers: tim line, for instance, 

• 1 pass these raptures, for these raptures passed,” 

might seem to be from a passage in the ‘Rejected 
Addresses ’ inscribed with the name of Crabbe. Neither 
do we predicate of Mr Grant, us others do, that be will 
iiupruTc in his next attempt. We are W^iUing to accept 
of‘Madonna Fia’as oo« of tho best contributions to 
^e poetical literature of the day, and have no faith that 
a practised hand, as that cvideiitly is which has pro- 
dpjeed it, will surpass its own work on uniither occasion. 
In such circumstances, the contrary is more ftequently 
than otherwise. At gnyratc it is not expeti- 
Off ia writing the author wontiS for iu the mere nie- 


chanicri part he has little to learii j but if he would rise 
to a loftier strain, be must devote himself to a severe 
and searching study, not of tlie forms, but principles of 
his divine art, and be touched with a higher and holier 
faith in the duties and responsibilities of poetry. 


WINTERING IN FAU. 

«Y A XADT. 

SKCOnD AI1TIC1.X—OCTOliaR. 

With October came cool weather, and we began to 
extend oiir morning walks into the beautiful country, 
which, more particularly on the side towards the moun¬ 
tains, aflbrded us a never-ending variety of interest¬ 
ing excursions. On Mondays tlie scene on the thorough¬ 
fares was enlivened by a perfect crowd of the peasantry 
coining to the weekly market with their wares, ft 
was really not always easy to thread a clear path 
through the throng of busy, happy - looking jieuplu 
streaming on towards the town. Sumo were oii horse¬ 
back, seme in charge of carts, a mob on foot, all well 
loaded, full ns many women there as men, and nnm- 
bers of them riding astride on their small spirited 
mountain ponies, in the midst of sacks of grain or 
wool, or baskets of farm produce. They wore their 
usual dress—the worsted gown and cotton shawl, and a 
bright-colnured handkerchief tied about the head : the 
only addition to their ordinary eostunio was a sort of 
skirt, open lioth in front and behind, like two aprons 
put on together, one at each side, and hanging down 
over their feet. Monday was the only day the little 
quiet town seemed to be alive: all the rest of the week 
there was nothing doing in Fau. Empty streets, de¬ 
serted shops, a closed market-house, all still and silent, 
resting, as it wore, after the bustle of the Monday. But 
Octolwr is the dull month here; hardly any one is to 
be met with belonging to the upper classes. The prefet, 
and the magistrates, and tho English, are all at the dif- 
fl'reiit vi'tttering-places. It is tho holiday season for the 
French utneiais, the only relief from duty given to them, 
llii.s si.x w eeks’ vacalicu; the rest of the year they never 
quit their busiiv'ss. 

Society lieing for the present unattainable, we had 
leisure to enutinau our observations upon the locality, 
and to a(k]uaiut ourselves more thoroughly with the 
habits of the place. The weather contiuuing for some 
time ctKil and showery, our walks were extremely plea¬ 
sant. We found tho roads good in every direction : 
tlicy are all under government control, aud managed 
with a regularity which insures perfection: men were 
constantly employed on them in small gangs, which 
apiHiared to proceed a certain distance, repairing dili¬ 
gently whatever was amiss, and then to retern to begin 
again. Tlio glazed hat of the labourer bore his number 
on the front; tho same number was marked on his 
measuring pole aud other tools, and on his provisiop 
hag. Women sometimes assisted in breaking stones, 
for female labour is abundantly emj^oyed in out-door 
w’ork hereabouts. Indeed on the little patches belonging 
to some of the cottages, I have seen tho wife do all— 
dig, or weed, or plant, as might he—while the husband 
obligingly walked about with the baby. The bypaths 
between these little farms and hamlets, and among the 
fields and vineyards belonging to them, always drew us 
on from one nest of beauty to another; the picture being 
always interesting, whether we found it snugly sheltered 
by tine old oaks and chestnuts ou the plain, or up along 
the ciiteaiur backed by those wonderful mountains. On 
the Bayonne road is the handsome villa of a British 
family, built upon a terrace among vin^arda facing 
the Pyrenees, and overlooking the village in whitfli stUl 
stands the old farmhouse whege Henry IV. was nursed. 
Further on is the village and old cathedral of Lesoures, 
well worth a visit Striking off from the pare through 
fields to a sort of waste meadow by the^dee, we one 
day came upon«a saw-mill, very suudl ana very primi¬ 
tive indeed in Its construction. A single saw, apd tUo 
labour of a man and boy, were aU the menus etnpls^ed 
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in tlic dilatory process of cutting up the timber. An 
aunt of mine, vho m her ^outli had once been in our 
own Ilighlands, described just such a one as then exist¬ 
ing in the wilds of Abornethy on the Spey- There was 
a flour-mill acyoining our Bernais saw-mill much on the 
same simple plan: no machinery for sifUng the flour, 
nor for raising the sacks, nor any contrivance of any 
kind for lesseiung or expediting labour 5 indeed all arts 
appear to be in their infancy in these parts. The spin¬ 
ning all over the country was beautifiih yet much of it 
was done with only the distaff and spindle j tlie weav¬ 
ing good, with very clumsy looms, most of them too 
narrow to do justice to the fine table-linen made in the 
^strict, which is tlrerefore spoiled by having a seam 
down the middle of most of it. Tho ulimnte is particu¬ 
larly suited to the growtli of flax. Were tliis crop moro 
skilfully managed, tlie linen fabiics of tho I.,ower Tyre- 
necs might rival the productions of Belgium and Uer- 
many. The soil generally is so fertile, the_ rain* so 
frequent, the temjieraturo so equable, in spite uf^its 
many changes, that a good cultivator might increase to 
an extraordinary amount the i>roduco of the laud. At 
present, it seems to yield but little. Indian cern or 
maize, natural grass, and the vine, were all the crops 
we noticed, with the cxccptien uf small patclies uf flax 
and ciibbikgc. The pottery-ware in general use was of 
> the coarsest description, iU-shaped and half-baked, and 
very easily broken. There was nothing between this 
and flue china: no middle ranks of crockery—that most 
!i useful of earthenwares, which fills our British iioiiies 
I with the civilising elements of true cumfurt. Tiie hard- 
! ware was equally defective; knives dull and cdgeless; 
sucli locks I keys without a ward! hinges only fit fur 
barn-doors I such shovels 1 and, above all, such tongs ! 

I lieally the tongs in our highly-polished drawing-room 
! seemed sadly out of place among ail the v.arnisli and all 
the gilding. They were rude enough, luit too slight 
for the kitchen; and the looseness of the screw which 
attempted to confine tho two very long legs, made any 
use of them impossible. Luckily, logs uf wood could 
be easily moved by the fingers. 

On tho road to Gaut, just a little beyond the turn to 
the Jiiranqon common, was the country-house of M. 
de Burnadotte, nephew to the late king of Sweden. The 
open gate oiten showed us grounds mure neatly kept 
than is uustomary here, and, fine large Kiiglish-hred 
horses exercising. The stables were close to the house, 
in front; the square garden, witii a pigeon-liuuse tower 
at each corner, opened out of the courtyard; and a 
email thicket shaded a well-kept lawn beyond tlie rail¬ 
ings between the garden wail and the stables: curious 
arraugemeuts in our eyes, but almost general here, 
where there seemed to bo no wish to put any olject 
necessary in the economy of the household out of siglit. 
The king of Sweden was born in a small house in one 
of the lesser streets of Pan, suited to the finances uf an 
obscure family. He has, we understood, been very 
liberal to his cunnectioiis, witli all due regard to tlieir 
position, beyond which be has never attempted to riuae 
them; neither did lie ever invite any uf his relations to 
settle in his new country; he apiie.ars to liave had but 
few; we met with none but the liandsome owner of this 
villa. We oil liked much to climb the edteaux, among 
the vineyards and the chestnut-groves, and to wander 
in tlie grounds of some deserted chateau; for the Bernais 
nobles make little use of their jirctty country-houses: 
they resort to them sometimes on a summer day with a 
party of pleasure, or, in rare cases, they may ruralise in 
tliem for a week or two; bat with their sociabie habits, 
a town life is so much mure convenient to them, they 
seldom think of quitting the pavement, except when, 
as in the case of M. de Bernadotte, the house bo 
near enough to the tosm to be within a few minutes’ 
walk of it. 

As these our pedestrian excursions were of some 
hou^ duratioii, and the weather BtUl very warm for 
those in exermse, we used to sit down to rest here and 
there Wider a chestnut-tree, or by an open fountain, or 


'near the heiigc of some vineyard, refreshing ourselves 
with a bunch of fine, ripe, purple grapes^ to which sdl 
wayfarers are welcome. At the moment, we thought 
them deUcious, yet they were seldom high-flavoured ; 
sometimes they were even harsh, when the vineysi'd had 
a faulty exposure. T filled my pockets with chestnuts un- 1 
scrupulously, as the ground under the trees was thiekly 1 
strewed with each as had fallen. They form part of the 
food of the peasantry, and are oflerud, ready boiled, in 
the streets, by people who carry about siiiall charcoal 
stoves on a movable stall, over which thoy prepare tlicin 
fur a price almost nuiuinal. Good medlars grew in tbe 
hedges, and a small green plmu, nut too acid to be 
agreeable; and the wild-flowers, late ns it was in tiio 
season, were so iiinuinerabie, 1 brought home large 
nosegays uf many beautiful varieties; for the whole 
country is a garden. 1 am no botanist, so that [ 
may confound classes and apeeies; but 1 often counted 
from thirty to forty brilliant flowers in iny natural ‘ 
coilcetioii, all of wliiih to me looked quite diObreul one 
from the other. Chuiiee being so bountiful, art re¬ 
poses : there is not what we would call a lluwer garden 
ill the wholu country; hardly a uuUiviited flower; the 
market gardeners tiiurcly aim at supplying the ladies 
with bouquets, to be held in tbe hand at their parties; 
and the giuuiids round the villas have neither flower¬ 
beds nor sUruhheries; and very bare tliey look witluiut 
green grass, with a lew stray plants, a dozen or so of 
Gliiim roses, and some painted tubs with oranges aud 
oleanders iu them. 

We liad early in the moiith signed unr contract with 
our landlord, a very grave alliiir, tliree good pages cuu- 
iiierating so many particulars, item one to nearly thirty, 
that it might have served for a treaty between two rival 
states. We liad rcecired its duplicate, made two iu- 
reuturics, aud both parties had signed all tho four 
papers; btiws, and pretty spccehes, aud many civilities, 
had ensued; our Jaiidlord had dined with 11 s, and had 
exjircssud his delight at the dinner being served so hot 
—a very rare uceurruiice in these parts. There arc no 
covers to any of the dishes, nor any hot-water staials, 
nor any altoiitioii paid to tile quick serving uf tlie table. 
We liad bymght our own peculiar uumforts with us, and 
we found tliem always must fully appreciated—our silver 
teaiiut 111 particular; no people lieuig fonder uf good tea 
than the l<'rencli, or wtiu niukc it worse, which 1 attri¬ 
bute to the economical pinch of tea let to stand for an 
iiidefiiiitc time in a uoarsely-iiiaiiufactured china teapot. 
Ill return for the fow hints we found ourselves able to 
give, tlierc were a good many wc soon discovered it 
would be very desirable to take. One of those is the 
making of coffee ; another the inanagouicnt uf the pi/t 
au Jim, which furnishes the daily soup, and forma the 
foundation uf every sauce required, at little or no 
expense, as only odds and ends in general.go into it, 
with tbe small bit uf beef which daily appears in llie 
bourgeois' houses as the buiulli. 'J'hcre it stands from 
early morning, a tall earthenware jug or jar, ill tho 
midst of a bed of woud-aslies, just at the corner of tho 
hoiirth, simmering away, and applied to when wanted. 
In the north of J^ance, the lower orders take this or a 
poorer soup poured upon bread fur breakfast. Our ser¬ 
vants at J'au, like their betters,'regaled themselves witii 
a cup of milk-cofl'eo early, and then waited till between 
ten and elevoii o’clock for the substantial repast wliich 
forms tlie French dejeuner —a little dinner, in fact—or 
our lunclicon, meat and wine being served at it. Tbe 
wliolc town reeked at this hour with tho smell of the 
Onions used in all the stews preparing. The dinner-hour 
of tho place is five o’clock s our servants dined idler us, ' 
luid tiiey were always glad of our teaiait in the evening, 
though they^ever made any regular supper. They 
were very easily satisfied. They had a certoiil allow¬ 
ance of bread—a large one we thought itj.kfow sous 
weekly for wine; so many aprons' a-pltoe; slid' their 
wages. They never made any complaints; tltey were 
never out of the way; they did their work as wdfi as 
they could; and they always appeared gay and good- 
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humoured. The bread supplied to the household we 
eould not eat, esKMjpt wlwn hot; it was crisply baked, 
looked light and inviting, and was really good just as it 
loit the oven; hut it was quite sour when cold. Wc bad 
considerable trunblc in bunting out ‘ English bread,’ 
which, being a fancy article, we paid for it a fancy price. 
At homo we send for ‘ French broad ’ as .a luxury. The 
milk, too, was sometimes at fault with us : one morning 
it would not boil for the coflee, a real distress to us, who 
depended on it for our English style of brv.akAst. It is 
brought round hut once a day, altliough the cows are 
milked twice, and worked bard, pour things, all the 
same: it was they that were commonly yoked to the 
bullock'carts. Tlic two milkings arc put together; and 
as there are no dairies, the milk during the very hot 
weather frequently sullers. 'riicre is no redress. The 
peasant owner of a cow or two merely parts with an 
overplus: if one customer docs not take it, another will; 
he is not making a trade of the business ; he does not 
want to increase his shaik, or his means, or his employ¬ 
ments ; he succeeded to little, is content to leave behind 
him notliing additional: he wishes his children just to 
resemble himself. 'J'herc is no great riches amung them, 
but they all looked comfortable; they had food, fuel, 
substantial furniture, and servit-cahle clothing, and tliey 
seemed to be in their own quiet, and perhaps rather 
rude w.ay aliout as happy a peasantry ns is existing. 
Extremely industrious tliey are. T do not know that 
we ever saw man, woituin, or e.liild lit for any w'ork, 
idle. The women never have tlieir knitting out of their 
hands. As they walk along under their burdens, or sit 
beside their staUs, they arc all busy with their glancing 
needles, nmkuig with these slrajde implements not only 
gloves and stockings, hut almost every article of dress. 
Some of the things inanufactunal of the fine wool of the 
I’yrcnees, tinted witli the hriglitest colours, ore worked I 
tlius into patterns of exceeding beauty. ' 

The old women spin a great deal, many of them 
using only the distaii' tuid spindle, and walking about 
while tlius employed in charge probably of their grand¬ 
children. A rag or a tatter is not to he seen among 
them ; their clothing is coarse, and frequently not of a 
piece, but there is never a hole visible. I’l^e extreme 
persuual thliness of the pupnhition is indeed rcniurkahle, 
after the flimsy style of dress gaining ground among 
the lower orders in our own country. In France, tlie 
dress of the dilforent ehusses is so exactly defined, that 
there can he seen no faded finery decking tawdrily the 
persons of those whose occupations require a more 
substantial equipment. The country-people in their 
woollens, the men with a blouse over the good jacket 
and trousers, the women with a handkc-rdiief upon (he 
head, stuff gown and stuff apron, the latter very full, 
with two deep pockets in it, are quite distinct in ap¬ 
pearance frpm the bourgeois in his ./i-w or broadcloth 
jacket, the bunrgooise in her mob-cap and small white 
'collar and finer apron. The servants smarten them¬ 
selves a little, hut the cooks all wear the Inindkcrehief 
upon the head; and the bonnes can neither put on a 
bonnet, nor gloves, nor a silk gown; nor c.'in they emu¬ 
late the grisottos and the young wives of the tradesmen, 
and aiTange, like them, their pretty liair better than is 
conmianly managed by Our own young gentlewomen: a 
neat plain cap u tiieir only permitted head-dress. What 
can become of all the ladies’ old wardrobes is a point 
tliat to tills day puzzles me, as every sensou the fashiuus 
vary: all seem _lo now rig, as by a stroke of ii fairy 
wand, and the discarded g.aTments arc never seen again. 
There is no reforming, rcumkiug, reviving. The fresh¬ 
ness of her toilette marks the good taste of the French¬ 
woman. Nothing that she once lays aside ever appears 
in any shape upon any person again ■, sosKiat what fate 
they are destined to remains to me an impenctrahle 
mystery. 

, The rain, which fell plentifully about the middle of 
the mouth, although rendering the climate between the 
ahoweXB v^' agreeable, so cooled the air, that we were 
niten glad to light out cheerful wood-fim in the eveiiing. 


'flic houses are ill adapted for oqjnfort at any season, 
being full of doors and window.s, struck out anywhere, 
without plan of any sort, at any side or corner, aud 
none of them fitting, so that draughts scudded through 
every room in all directions, adding to the chill of 
winter j while in summer tins numerous windows ad¬ 
mitted the fiery sun so liberally on all sides in succes¬ 
sion, tliat it was nearly impossible to keep the apart¬ 
ment cool, in spite of attention to the closing of the 
Venetians, for there arc no verandas to shade them. 
Arcliitecture is indeed little understood in the French 
provinces: staircases are narrow, passages numerous, 
fioors ill laid, few lines straight, no distances regular. 
The mason-work is very middling; the cariiciiter-wotk 
is very bad; the plumber is unknown. Still the rooms 
open to company look very pretty, from the polish, and 
varnish, and gilding, and the mirrors used in their deco¬ 
ration. The shapes, too, of all the cabinet-work were 
of ftisteful design, faulty as was the finishing. In hot 
weather we were perfectly satisfied; but when the cold 
weather came—and it is very cold at intervals for 
several days togctlier all through the winter—our Eng¬ 
lish habits required more protection from its eflects 
than lliu iiatirt'S arc in tlie custom of indulging thcin- 
solvcs with. The little rug, just big enough to save one 
p.air of feet from the icy feel of the i>n1ished floor, 
attentively place<l before the chair of a visitor, wiis far 
from sufficient for our luxurious recollections. We 
bought a carpet to cover all the room; and sheepskins, 
handsomely dyed, to lay before the doors. _ We puttied 
up all hut one window'; we stuffed listing into tlie 
crevices; and we placed a large screen between the 
priucip.al door and the firephsce. Yet iill these proc.m- 
tions did not save me from many a shivering; but these 
shaking fits did not begin till the early part of Novem¬ 
ber. -During this month of October we had mom fre¬ 
quently heat to complain of; for we wore several times 
quite exhausted by the effects of what is called here 
the ‘Spanish wind;’ a dry scorcliiiig breeze, which must 
he something of the nature of the sirocco. It is a real 
inffiction while it lasts, which is fortunately never above 
a day or two; and it is always followed by refreshing 
deluges of rain. • It is odd that these perpetual changes 
should have no ill effects upon the licalth cither of the 
inhabitants or strangers, provided there he no bilious 
temperaments in question, Bilious patients must- avoid 
i’au, all their symptoms becoming much aggravated in 
the sedative climate of these plains. For all afi'cctious 
of the throat, and chest-, and head, a residence here, 
resorted to in time, has proved to be an almost ccrlain 
cure. And yet the differences of temperature arc in¬ 
cessant: there is no knowing howto dress or howto 
sliwp fur two days together. 1 folded both a cotton and 
a woollen blanket at last, and laid them at the foot of 
ray bed, to lie drawn up as required; and I had a thin 
gown and a light shawl, and a thick gown and a warm 
shaw'l, which went on in rotation for weeks. 

These recurring chills appeared to make no diffe¬ 
rence in the out-of-door habits of the population. 
Notliing, indeed, strikes us of the colder north ns 
stranger than the customs of the southern nations in 
this particular. The people actually lire in public. 
They do not merely sit at their doors, as a lounge of a 
fine evening; they really do all the work out in the 
streets which it is possible to avoid doing within. All 
our neighbours were examples. The wife of a horse- 
dealer, in the lane at baud, the wives of the hairdresser, 
the harness-maker, pig-feeder, near us, oil sat out on 
chairs in the middle of the street, day after day, mend¬ 
ing their family linen. One of them had on one occa¬ 
sion spread a quantity of maize over a cloth, and laid 
it all along the pavement to dry, while she sat beside it 
knitting, near a round stone wjsich a good woman fifom 
the country found a convenient restingpiaoe daring 
the operation of putting on her shoes am stockings 
and her garters, hindered ratlmr than helped by a stout 
man in a blouse, who stood beside her taking so loud, 
tliat, had I auderstood their patois, I ootdd have re- 
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pcated pvery word he niid. The pig-dealer's wife cdm- 
' manly fed her pets outside the courtyard, fondling 
! them during their meals as kindly as if they had been 
I her children; brushing, scratching, nay, tickling these 
1 ugly creatures—for the loug-legged, narrow-headed 
1 swine of the country are no beauties—often coaxing 
I additional morsels into thc^ huge mouths by means of 
j her caresses! Pork is imusidered to be very good hero, 

! and the hams are very celebrated; so, probably, the 
[ lucre of gain influenced this sliow of afTcction, gentle 
treatment being a very remunerating ingredient in the 
flesh-making process. She had lier ceonomieal reasons, 

! therefore, for wasting none of it upon her children, who, 

: poor thiugs, received tUumiis enough to keep one or 
. other of them in tears all day. Tliey worn goiwl little 
I things, too, and very pretty: almost all the cluhlren 
I in tlie place were beautiful, so plump, so lively, with 
tlioir clear dark skins, carmine cheeks, very brg;!it 
eyes, and caressing manners. Itut, alas! there is no 
Infant School to scud them to, nor good school of any 
kind for the lower orders; none that could aid iii do- < 
veloping tlm intellect of really an acute people, except, 
indeed, one under the care of Use Huguenot minister, 
which is of use to a very small prniiortioii of the inha- 
hitants. The peasantry are therefore quite illiterate, 
few of them being able even to sign their names: 
neither of our maids could read or write; their s[)are 
j time, no small allowanee, was usually spent iii the y.ar(l 
I belonging to our hotel, in conipaiiy with the other ser¬ 
vants of its imiiates. Any work they could do in the 
open air was commonly carried on there. One jiieee of 
hilsincss all the whole town was extremely parlieiilar 
about—this was the regular refashioning of their de¬ 
lightful mattre.sse3, a ceremony gone through by all 
householders twice every year. Nobody knows wliat a 
good bed is till they have slept on a Kreiieh mattress ; 
the large square Erench pillow is very luxurious, hut tlic 
mattress is perfection. All ranks nppeareil to jiossess 
them of a qnidity probably varying with the rank of 
their owners, but all far superior in their degnie to any 
of 11 corresponding class in our own country. J w.atehed 
the process of remaking ours with niuqU interest. The 
ticking, wliich was of a line description, was taken oil' 
and waslied; tlie slulling of wool and liair was pulled 
out well asunder, kept suparjite, and ieasnl, tlieii laid 
upon a tray of sacking, stretclied to a frame set on 
tressels, and beaten witli long rods, a few handfuls at a 
: time, in good earnest by two men in alternate strokes. 

I As the wliole town was occupied in the same iiiuniier 
: at the same time, the sound of thumping was incessant. 
'There were at least a half-doxcn frames going at 
once in our yard, and noise enough accompanying the 
business to have drawn a much }cs.s inquisitive tMvcIler 
than myself to a back window. 'VVlien the stufling had 
been sutticieutly prepared, tho npder part of the tick 
was laid on another frame, and tho wool was shook 
evenly over it till it reached tlie proper thickness. A 
hiyer of hair w'as then spread over the wliolo, tho upper 
part of the tick was quilted down upon this, imd 
stitched round the edges, and then what a bed it makes! 
(Jiiderncath this woollen mattress there is generally a 
sack filled with maize straw, which our maids shook 
smooth every morning, and renewed very frequently. 

I never uould succeed in getting our little borne to 
dust tho furniture; I had to take that duty on myself, 
as I found was the custom generally with tlio French 
women of my own rank, who never trust rougher hands 
with the care of tiieir drawing-rooms. The servants do 
very little; the pour water-carrier (the help) did all the 
hard work, scrubbed the pots, cleaned after those above 
her, and dry-rubbed the polished floors after lather a 
peculiar manner. The %i.rd scrubbing-brushes used for 
this purfxise were strapped upon her feet, aud away she 
went, thus strangely shod, skating over the floors, some¬ 
times on one foot, sometimes on the other, and then for 
a whirl or two on both together, in a fashion tluit was 
amusing enougli to witness, but which took a long time 
to produce the proper lustre on tlie boards. 


We got on very pleasantly with our assistants, by ! 
always presemng our good-humour, making duo allow¬ 
ance for tlieir ditferent habits, and not sticking ifith 
pertinacity to our own. Tiu! servants do not diriikc 
living with the British: we jwy ihem and feed them so 
well, although in general they are not treated by us 
with the kind familiarity tiny are accustomed to, A 
Frt-nch bonne is, to a certain extent, tiio companion of i 
her mistrgss—sitting at work beside lier, walking out 
witli tier, always spoken to as a Immlile friend, an<i 
always remembered, siiould any occasion oiVor of reward¬ 
ing her faitliful service. Tlie domestics are looked on 
as children of the house, kept in great order, hut very 
afieetionately treated. They never seem to presume on 
tins atliibility—their manners, like tlieir dress, marking 
tjieif pqirition distinctly. AH this of course looks very 
;|ftang«to^. I 


/(.THE BLI.Vl) MANS (lIlANDDAnGHTElt. 

Ant one wiio lias iieen aceiKstomed to cliildreii. cannot 
fail to have observed liuw much tliey are ulfected by 
the tonen in wltich tliey are addressed. 'J'lie mm/s 
spoken liavu less power tliaii tlie sound of the voice 
wliicli utters tliem. Tlierc is one lady of my acquaiiit- 
ancG, a most amiable and excellent person, but towards 
wliom, to tliis day, I caoiiut feel cordially; for no other 
reason, than because 1 liavc shadowy recollections of 
liarsii tones in wlmdi site used to speak to me wltuii I was 
a timid, siirinking little girl, wiiom tiiis energetic lady j 
tliongiit it licr duty to try and /oHsr. 1 iiad not sense 
at the time to appreciate lier motives; and I dreaded 
lier, tiiougli she never appeared at our house without 
raisins and e»mflt.s in tier pockets. (Hiildren are not 
sucli mcreennry little beings as'is often supposed; lier 
good tiling.'! never piireiiasuil my love, nor removed the 
iK'rvoiis feeling caused iiy lier voice. IIow diticrent 
was tlierm-ption we gave to a poor cousin, who liad no ' 
lirihcs to bring, but came with loving smiles and kindly 
tones, to tell ns simple tales from the Bible liistury, 
and to join jiiayfiilly in our e.liildisli games !. The rae- 
inory of tliis contrast, and of many oilier impressions of 
cfirly daysr combine to make me feel tiie force of one 
trait in tlie eliaracter of the model woman dfttwn by 
King Demiicl, ‘In her tiiiiguc i.s the law of kindness;' 
and to agree witli a more modern autliority, that 
‘Kiiidiicss in women, nut tlieir beauteous looks, sliall 
win my licart.’ 

As an example of anoUicr kind. There was an old 
gentleman in onr town (an Irish town), quite famous 
for the abuse and the halfpeuee he spent upon the beg¬ 
gars -, and though the ]>nor creatures were philosophical 
enough to take the one with the other, and to bless 
‘ his honour’ abundantly ‘for liis goodm-ss,’ they liave 
been often overheard discussing his merits among thuni- 
Bclvcs, and deciding that, ‘ though he was a rich man 
to lie sure, he wiw no gentleman !’ 

But liiufis are as powerful as either words or tone*. 
The softest tone in the world counts nothing to the 
inBtinct.s of a child without a corresponding look; and 
very often the look alone determines his affectioiiB. 
I'lne d.iy 1 was walking along, little heeding the extet- 
nal world, when my eyes were arrested by a remark¬ 
able figure seated upon a door-step. It was that of an 
old mail tolerably wcll-clad, and almost hidden in a 
heap of baskets of all sorts and sizes. His hat was off, 

.as if for coolness, and lay on the atop beside him; bis 
li.air was as white as snow, and waved over his shoulders; 
and a taiard of like colour and length flowed down upon 
his breast. Ills head was raised towards the blue bright 
sky, and a c4|u smile played upon bis worn features, 
lie sat silent and absorbed, as it were drinking in the 
beauty of tliat cloudless sky; but as I pau^d in .admi¬ 
ration to think how a poor old oonntryraau could feel 
thus, I saw that one avenue for the eutrUnoe Of beauty 
was dosed: the old basketraaker was blind! 

There was a little girl not far from Big edd man, and. 
evidently in his company. Bhe was scantily dothed, 
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and had neither riioes nor atookloga, ihoagh that is no 
sign of great want in Ireland. Iier attitude was that 
of extreme weariness: her elbow rested njHsn one knee; 
and supported upon her hand leant a young rosy face, 
half concealed by long brown locks, that strayed from 
beneath a white calico cap, whose ugliness could not 
detract fVom tlie little damsel’s heaut)’. But what a 
strange expression of melancholy and premature thought 
Upon those tender features I I lunged to s^ieak, but 
the silence of the old nian and the eliihl controlled me, 
and I passed on without hroaking it. I longed to give 
the little girl something, she looked so sad and weary. 
1 had no money at tlie moment; but remembering 
after a while that I h.oil .a liiseuit in luy pocket, 1 re¬ 
turned and handl'd it to her without saying a word. 
Site startenl, raised herself a litllo from lier seat, lifted 
UP her large liijuid eyes towards my face, took what I 
mered her, and silently resumed her position—all iii 
a second—for I instantly passed on. 

A few days afterwards I was walking through a 
neighiKiuring street, wlien I felt tny gown pulled gently; 
I turned round, and was surprised to recognise my 
little friend, now, i am glad to say, full of smiles. She 
was out of breath from running, and 1 asked her whence 
she had eoine, and where she had left tlie old ni.an ? 
I was heginiiing to frame mime question, ton, as to a-Aat 
she wanted with me, when she evidently feared that 1 
raiglit imagine alic was going to lu-g; and a proud 
blush mantled in lier (‘licek as she hastened in say, ‘ 1 
wanted nothing, ma’am, but to thank you for your 
kindness the other day.’ 

It was my turn to be ashamed ; and I said, ‘ My dear 
child, you looked verj' tired, and I was sorry I had 
nothing more to give you.’ 

‘ Oh, ma’am, thank you. I was tired indeed; hut I 
was not in want—gruudfatlicr liad money. But I’ll tell 
you, ma’am, wliat it w.as, if you’ll only w'ait a minute 
until I run and tell grandfather wliere I am, for ho is 
selling baskets at the end of the street.’ 

Being in a hurry at the moment, I pointed out 
my house to her, and told lier to call tlicrc in 
the evening witli her grandfather, as 1 wanted some 
strong baskets, and could spe.ak to her then. Slie 
came, and I learned her simple history. Jler grand¬ 
father had been long blind, but had been tauglit in 
a benevolent institution tlie art of basket-weaving, 
and had supported liis family eomfortably by bis in¬ 
dustry. lie lived with ids widowed daughter, liMle 
Noran's mother, in a village several miles from Dublin, 
and {lassed bis days there peaecfnlly, never venturing 
Into the “big city,’ as Nortih called it: for wlien In* liad 
a supply of baskets made, his daughter used to hire a 
horse and car and take tlieni into Dublin, where slie 
always disposed of them advantageously, and returned 
witli her cart full of edibles and clothing for the little 
household. Nor-ih was sent to school daily, and ua- 
ressed by her grandfather and mother. Slie drearr.l of 
no happier lot, and feared no coming storm, until she 
reached her eleventh year, and the groat blow eaine— 
her mother died. Poor little Norali! She could no 
Ibnger go to school; for the house must have a mistress 
to sweep it out, to boil the potatoes for the pigs and 
ponltry, to mind the old man, and provide his frugal 
meats as his daughter had done; and little Nuridi must 
be the woman of the house. 'Thus passed a month or 
, two; but then the old man found his purse growing 
empty, and as he had a supply of baskets ready for the 
market, ho must go up to town and sell tlicm. Norah 
must go too to lead him; but she dreaded the journey, 

- iwd still more a sqjonm, however short, m tlie strange 
* dty’ her mother used to talk atjout^-associated in 
.. youthful fancy with cars and carriages running 
, pver her and her old Wihd grandfather, and robins 
; Iwking from her the prddnee of the day’s sale. ‘ Ana 
then, ma’am,’ she added, ‘I tiionght irorie of having 
■' to go and knock at grand houses, and iHsrhata to have 
TO.sp^ to grand ladies. I was so afraid of that, that 
i ihjr neait quite sunk in me, and I did sot like to tell 


grandfather how had' I thDUghtof it all; but I said I 
was tired, and asked him to sit down and let me rest j 
and then 1 thought of my mother, and how f4e would 
never come back, and, roy heart was broke, and I 
could not stir a step farther; and we sat upon tiie 
door-step, and I began to cry—all quite easy, for fear 
poor grandfather would know'. And then, ma’am, I 
saw a tall lady pass by with a parasol, and I thought, 
“Yes, they are all here; I cannot ask them 

to buy niy baskets; they wotdd bo angry for my 
speaking to them.” But you turned b.iek, then, 
ma’am, and came and foo/ted down at me—oh I almost 
as iny mother would look, ma'am, begging your 
honour’s pardon ’ (she added with a curtsy)—’ and then 
you pave me the cake out of your pockft, and smiled; 
and from that moment, ma’am, I feel so light somehow 
about my heart, 1 don’t feel afraid of the quality any 
moss: they .sre the same flesh and blood as the poor 
people, and they can have motherly hearts for ihc poor.’ 
And thus r.m on little Norah; and I was glad to hear 
tliat her grandfather's exiioditiun to town had been 
most satisfactory to him as well as to his little girl, and 
tlmt they niciint to return home next day with a good 
stwk of xirovisions. They promised to call and see me 
wlionevcr they were in town again; and 1 have jiro- 
iiiiscd tlic old man (who feels ‘ not long for this world,’ 
as lie says) to lake Ins little granddaughter into my 
service when she loses libs protection. ‘f’fi 


POIDNdK IN MAUniTin^; 

Ir i.s alw.iya gratifying to bo able to invito attention 
to eirorfs made for tlie growth of knowledge, the jirac- 
tieal apjilicatinn of science to the business of life, or the 
oimning up of liitliertn nmliscovercd resources in nature. 
We linve now liefore ns a volume of the ‘ Transactions 
of the Natural lIistor3’ Society of Mauritius,’ comprising 
a jierio'l of four years, whieli enables us to form a toler¬ 
able estimate of flic progress of science in that remote 
deiitndency. The Society numbers about one hundred 
resident members, .and iie.arly as many foreign and 
honorary. Shut up in an island about equal in extent 
to the county of Worcester, they have a comparatively 
small field of observation ; hut so much the more reason 
is tliere that tlie work should be cffuetually done. They 
are well situated fur comniunieation with other parts 
of tlie world, and tlie ‘ Transactions’ show that corres¬ 
pondence with Cliina, India, Europe, and Africa, is 
actively maintained. 'The Society has been in existence 
about twenty years; and witli a view to greater useful¬ 
ness, lias recently added ‘Arts and Sciences’ to its title. 
Thu memixirs profess as their jiriniary object tlie study 
of natural science, more particularly to the applications 
wliich science may render to agriculture and the iii- 
du.slrial arts. Under’this head are embraced—means 
for promoting the cultivation of vanilLo, silk, tea, sugar¬ 
cane, &c.; prizes for the best and most prolific samples 
of/'iec, maize, luiuituc, and other vegetable productions, 
combined witli experiments on the use and properties 
of manures, and tlie effect of climate. Tlie sclieme is 
a good one, and if well followed up, we have Uo doubt 
of the result proving most satisfactory and advanta¬ 
geous. 

The vanilla plant, we rend, ligs been introduced and 
grown in the island with most encouraging success. 
This production, it is pretty well known, is u^ to give 
a flavour to confectionary, liqueurs, and principally 
chocolate. Mexico exports annually a quantity valued 
at 40,000 dollars; and its furtiier emture in Mwritius 
is looked forward to as likely to odd an importabt item 
to the resources of the islmd, as a plantation may be 
raised at comparatively small*'expense, It is said to 
be superior to the vanilla of Brazil, which hears a high 
price in European markets—from seventy to eighty 
shillings per pound. Some idea of the probaWe return 
may be funned frruu the fact, that one plant at tiie end 
of three years will produce 10,000 flowers, and one 
hundred pods make a pound weight the 'vanilla of 
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coiiimercc. The 8ucc^y|)f the plant in Mauritius was 
for some time probleniatirnl, so' scanty was the prodhce, 
when thQ|Uniluo growth of a particular tnemla'ane was 
found to he the canse which h(w prevented the maturing 
of flow'crs into pods. An investigation took jplace, and 
the defect was rcnicdii'd by making an incision at a 
certain time; and tlie assistance thus rendered to 
nature has had the desired effect of nmltiplying the 
Hewers. It is a little singular that the introduction of 
the vanilla into Mauritius is of comparatively recent 
date; although a native of tropical climates, it was un¬ 
known in the island until atmut tw-enty years ago. In 
the year 1818, an individual from the neighbouring 
island of llourbon, on a visit to I’aris, saw a vanilla 
plant at the Jardin du llol. Astonished at its growing 
in so unnatural a climate, he addressed himself to the 
director of the garden, and nltiiiiately resolved on at¬ 
tempting to introduce it into tlic colony. Three or 
four cuttings were taken from the rare, exotic, and fe- 
niovcd witli all duo prewiutions to Uourlwin in 18^2. 
Slijis from these were afterwards conveyed to Mauri- 
' tins, wlierc their naturalisation at first appeared to be 
liopolcss. At length. In 1831, after various alternations 
of failure and success, the first crop of a doaeii pods 
was gathered, and vanilla now forms a staple in tlie 
markets of tlie colony. 

The first cherry ever grown on the island appears to 
! liavc given rise to some extraordinary proccodings. A 
tri'C had been introdntwd and tended with gn-at care by 
.1 planter, who watched over it witli trembling anxiety 
during thu flowering season: all the fruit, liowcver, failed 
excejil one cherry, whicli gradually ripened and came i.o 
perfi'ction. A festival was given in celebration of the 
event by the delighted planter, and the governor. Sir JJ. 
P'anjuhar, invited to gather tlie unique and interesting 
specimen. He arrived punctual to tlie liour, and at the 
bead of the assembled company approached the tree. 
Tlie clierry was gone : n young negro, iimihle to resist 
the temptation of the red and juiey fruit, liad swallowed 
it. The governor appeased the planter's vexation with 
flic good-immoured remark, tliatstlie will would suflice 
f.ir tlie deed, and tin* company consoled themselves for 
the disappointment by adjoiiniing to tlie breakfast table. 

Tlie climate of Manritius must be admirably adapted 
for the culture of silk; tiio quantity of rain is iximpara- 
lively small—a fact of niucli iiBportaiice in the rearing 
of silk-worms. The East India Company’s cstabhsli- 
ments have boon taken as models for tlie silk-growing 
plantations, or * magnnneries,’ as they are locally called. 
The most important is under tlic nianagement of a l.idy, 
whoso father introduced tlic cultivation of silk. Tlie 
first plantations were made by the assistance of Imlian 
convicts lent by the govermnent, imd a,graiit of L.liui 
allowed for a further supply of mulberry-trees. The 
first supply of silk offer^ for sale was in 1820, when 
T.')!) lbs. of the article in a raw state were bruuglit into 
the market. Certain untow'ard circumstances have 
I subseiiucntly tended to check this branch of industry, 
but tlie Society is now working in earnest to iuiprdvyi 
ami extend it. We may add, that an annual vote of 
I 10,(M)0 francs is made by the French government as 
priites for the bwt cocoons and mulberry-trees in the 
island of 13ourl»n. Extierinients undertaken with ii 
view to make the tea-tree productive in Mauritius, were 
sanctioned by the home government; and a small sum 
towards defraying the expenses was granted, on condi- 
, tioii that seeds should be distributed to all who cliusu 
to apply for them, with a view to render the growtJi of 
lea general throughout the island. Two Chinese ac¬ 
quainted with the mannfactarooftcawerc brought from 
Canton, and- the first plantation of 50UU square yards 
has realised every expectation. Samples hare been 
sent to England, and approved as marketable; and the 
growing and raanufocture of tea are considered as so 
tliuroughly established, that tlie Society unanimously 
assented to the eessation of the annual grant. Tea now 
appears in the list of exports from the island. 

' Among tiio ciommanioations to the Soedety, it csie 


describing a process for making sea biscuit to keep for I 
three years without deterioration. It consists la mix¬ 
ing a pulp obtained from yams with dry wheat 'flour; 
no water to be used. The biscuit made In this way is 
said to be of better flavour thun rca biscuit generally. 
Some of it kept for eiglitecn mouths had undergone no 
sensible alteration, and small quantities have been 
placed in charge of captains of sldps bound on lung 
voyages, ns the only means of cilbctnally testing the 
quality. If successful, a profitable branch of industry 
may here be made available, as yams yield 40,000 lbs. 
to the acre. 

With regard to sugar, it has beon shown, by improved 
machinery, wliiidi sniijects the canes to a greater amount 
of pressure tlian usual in passing through tlie mill, that 
the sugar crop may be set down at 8000 lbs. to the 
acre. The cxperiincnts from which this datum is 
taken were made witli canes growm on a rocky soil 
eleven or tweli-e liundred feet above the level of the 
sea In fact the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Mauritius Society 
funiish sttilicient evidence to prove that iiiore depends 
on the earo and attention paid to the canes wiiile grow¬ 
ing, and period of cutling. than on the quantity brought 
to tile mill. Anunig oilier improvements is a new re¬ 
verberating fnrnatx.', by vvliieli the juice is rapidly 
lieated with a very siiiali ex|ieuditiire of fUel. The 
quantity of sugar exported from Mauritius to England 
in was over 80,000,000 lbs., biisii'cs 10,000,000 lbs. 
to other countries. 

The Koeiety Inis for some time, entertained tlie project 
of imtur.ali.siiig tlie saliiion in tlie rivers of the island. 
A scries of instructions liave liecn ilrawii up, at tlio 
Eiiggesliuii of a member residing at Itelfast, as to the 
best moans of transporting sidmoii spawn, or the young 
fish, from tills country, witliuut injuriuns oscillation or 
uiie(|uul teinperatiire. It is ulivioii.s tb.at tlie nicest 
precautions will bo required to insure mciHiss ill a 
voyage of from ten to twelve wcek.s. The experiment 
is an interesting one; but it remains to be seen w^hethur 
salmon will live in tlie turbid rivers of .an island in the 
Indian Ocean, or if, after remaining one season, they will 
ever return. 

Tlie greatfdemand for guano ns manure induced the 
chief civil engineer, i.icutciiiint-oelunci Lloyd (tho 
same, we presume, wiiose name was associated with tliQ 
enterprising ascent of tlie IVter ilotto mountain in 
18;i2), with some other gcnllcmeti, to make a trip to a 
group of rocky islets aliout twenty miles from tho coast 
of Alauritiiis. Ku tremendous a surf beats upon tlicso 
islands, that they can only be visited during what are 
called tho ‘ hun’ieano months,' wlien there are frequent 
calms; and even then the voyage is perilous, owing to 
the rapid and uncertain currents running between the 
rcefa On tliis 0 (;(;.asion tho party, who bad embarked 
in a sniall colonial schooner, were exposed to extreme 
danger from the springing up of a gale of wind, which 
raisisl mountainous breakers in the narrow ebaunds, 
and were obliged to bear up for Round Island, one or 
the largest of tho group, wliere tliey with some difll- 
culty effeeted a landing, with tlic stores intended to 
supply them daring tlie prosecution of their search, 
while the schooner was fonsjd to run back to Port 
Louis. The gale increased to a hurricane s the party 
bad no otlicr shelter tlian that afforded by an old worn]- 
eaten tarpaulin; their water-casks were washed away 
by the tremendous waves, although the precaution had • 
been taken of rolling them neariy one hundred yards 
up tlie steep rocky beach; and they bad no water but 
what wgs found in holes in the rocks. They were kept 
prisoners in tills way for seven days, when they were 
taken off, not ttjtiiout risk, by a steamer fnanuM' with 
volunteers from a vessel of war tiien lying at jiatutT, 
tins. ‘ During out forced sojourn,* writes 
colonel Lloyd, in his communication tq'.th« {Society,we 
witnessed from our half-slieltered nooks gdeh a wonder- 
fid and impressive scene in the strife of this elements, 
and the indescribable ma^ficenoe Of ihe monstrous 
; waves, beating witli overwhelming violeBtie the crum- 
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blinj^ precipices beneBtii our very feet, tliat we never 
shall forget a sight which but few mortals luive liad 
the opportunity of safely enjoying,' 

Round Island is describe as a most extraordinary 
geological phenomenon. A mile in length, and some¬ 
what less in breadtli. nnd rising to the height of lUOU 
feet, it is broken up into caverus, clefts, pinnacles, and 
overhanging dUfs of calcareous cunglumcratc, lava, and 
basalt. During the commencement of the gale, Lieu- 
tenant-coloiid Lloyd had an oj>i)ortuiiity of witnessing 
a most interesting fact in natural history connected 
with the liabits of tlie PhaiHon plm nicitrus —red-tailed 
boatswain, or tropic-bird. ‘ Jlyriafls of these birds,’ he 
writes, ‘ exist on this island; and to our utter astouish- 
incnt, what we had only previously remarked to be a 
most becoming onmnicnt in the tail of these splendid 
sea-birds, ijmved to be an essenti.al portion of the bean- 
tifhl mechanism wl)ich nature Iwis .'illbrdcd them to aid 
in tiieir swift and varied motions; and tlmt tlic two 
slender and delieale fe.athers of their tail serve them .as 
a mdder or backwater, whicli, with their feet, they work 
will) tile greatest case and rapidity on citlicr side, to 
guide tliem in tlicir evolutions in steering througii the 
air. 

‘ It was not one, but hundreds, that wo saw applying 
this most extraordinary power; and it was beautiful to 
observe the suddenness and energy witli w iiieli they 
used tills simple macJiiuc, when, on pursuing ilieir 
course against the increasing g.ile, they discovered us 
bcliiinl a juttiiigroek, and seizing tlieirtail. and placing 
it almost at right angles to their body, their liuud out- 
stretelied'ill the opposite direction, they ehanged tlieir 
course in tho rircuniferciice of n few feet, 1 may uliiiost 
say a few jiichcs. Jlut fur witnessing this fact, 1 could 
hardly have credited the appliaiiei- of so frail a iiiateriid 
to such a purpose; fortunately the corroboration of niy 
friends will nut place me in tliat category with regard 
to others.’ 

By the publication of such facts and observations us 
those we liiivc lirought forward, the Mauritius Kociety 
is rendering good service to the cause of •seieiiee and 
industry. In a scientific point of view, eninparatively | 
insignitesint things are not williout their v.^luc. ‘ Uriiig 
me a plant, a leaf, a Ituwer, an insect,’ said Liiimeus, 

‘ and you add a new link to tlie cliaiii of iiiy investiga¬ 
tions.’ 'I’lie Society lias our cordial wishes fur its pro¬ 
sperity, and we trust the suiitimeiit expressed by one of 
its members will he fully rcidised : ' that seieiitilie and 
pliiiusupliieal imiuirics, wliilsl they exalt the iiitellce- 
tiial portion of man’s nature, and eonseiiiieiitly reuit on 
tlie mass of mankind, also assemble togetlier individuals 
of ditferoiit ereedo, of diirereiit opinions, of dillereiit 
stations of life, in tlic one peaceful and useful iiiiii of 
benefiting by their inquiries tlieir felluw-nieii for gene- 
rations to eunie.’ In line, tlie proceedings of lids re¬ 
mote Society, tlic zeal and sue.cess with wliieli its 
members combat against tlie ddlieulties of their situa¬ 
tion, might put to shiuiic tlui eommuiiities of mure 
highly-favoured districts at home, among wliutn it is 
found almost impossible to establish with any degree of 
perinaiieiiey eveu a book-club or rcadiug-ruoiii. 


/IM i A f^lllJAT JJBINTINCi-oyxlCia. 

f 'We copy from ‘ DickinsoiTs Almanaet for IfiKi’ an ac- 
t«oiun of Ills iiimu'iisc printing-ofii<-e, in Uoston:~Tlic 
utUoeeovers on area of l‘l,t!l!.'t8(piar<- feet, eiiibriieiiig lifteoii 
rooms. It is lighted by duj by Ki’fit squares of glass set 
iu lOh ilifTercnt windows; and by ii'n-Ut by gas shouting up 
front 100 diiterent httmers. In those premises wu have 
one steam-engine of tCni-horsc power, throe. Adam's power 
lirobsos, two xfftl>ier presses, three rotary jwesics, two Kug- 
gle’s jqb prossi-s, ^ven hand presses, two roppei'-plate 
presses, two eiuhossing presses, one liydranlie press, four 
standing presses, one small power prees,lwi, paper eutters, 
tlu'eo card entters, one teK-mUl, and four inaeliitun for 
shavmg stcicoly\)c plates, two of whicli ore mured by 
«t«a»i-.l>ower. Wc have more thah -IW difteront styles of 
types—borders, flow ers, and outs of vanoiis sorts; iu weight. 



.'(0,000 pounds. These are nU hejt-’nii their places by means 
of 800 typo cases, or brass galteys, ‘^00 feet standing galleys, 
330 chases, and throe hnslteis of «|nuins. We liavo two 
largo cisterns, which contain about 1000 gallons, or iixt- 
waida of eighteen hogsheads of water. This is distrihuted 
throngh every part of the. office by means of 500 feet of 
lead pipe. Wo use six hofpihe.'uls of water per day, which, 
supposing it was brought in buckets, would take one man 
thirteen ami a-half hours each day to furnish, allowing 
him to bring four gallons every ten minutes. Unr v.-irUms 
presses threw olf in the course of the year, (i,0(>.0,480 sliccta 
of jiaper, oril'3,(!)5 reams. Supposing each sUect to be 
about two and a-half feet long, and tliat they were placed 
in one cuntinnoiis line, tiiey would stretch out to 1.5,17.3,700 
feet, or nearly 287.'i miles, about the di8tanc.e from here to 
Knrope. It is compntcif that we have printed the past 
year 130,340,000 pages of books, 64,000 eiicidars, 3.5,000 
coinincrcial and lawyers’ blanks, 20,000 ehc<|iics, 2.5,000 
billets, .500,000 bill-heads, .300,1(00 shop hills and hand hills, 
aim 3,000,000 of labels. 3Ve have cut up, iirinfcd, em¬ 
bossed, and sold 1,201,.520 c.ards, or 24,0.30 \i.aelia. Our 
average eoiisuiiipUon of coal is over two tons a week, or 
mure than lOO tons a year. Besides our 100 gas hunicrs, 
we use about 150 gailoiis of oil for extra lights and inaehi- 
liery. h’or our various iiriiiting it ta^c.s 1200 itoiinds of ink 
pet annmii, besides gold loaf, Itruiiae, and size, in our 
1y|>e and stereotype iuundry we Iiavc used tho past year 
.50,(KM) )>ounds of metal, mid tnnied out 7000 slen-olyj.e 
plates of various sizes and shapes. Iu our whole rstablish- 
lueiit wo emidoy usually about 100 hands, and it is safe to 
conclude Hint 'our olKec alfords direct suhtenaiice lo at 
least 500 ]iersons,— Hoston fmjn r. \ In these days of steam- 
Xiriiiting there is nothing very wonderful in all Ibis. Jho 
great iiostoii oflioc could he iiiatehed in Edinbrngh. and 
iiiany time^more than iimtehed iu Jiondou.] 

summ.sTiTioN IX ISjlS. 

^Tlferc.iM fsays tlio ll'oivrs/er ('hruiiiclr') now, living at 
Oradley;iicar Stourbridge, a woman who jirofesses to linto 
the potver of witelicr.'ili. A short time ago she greatly 
terriiiod a ncigliliouring hnteher by deeiariiig tliat, withiir 
a given t hue, lie would fall fniiii his horse and hre.ak his 
tieek; anil siieli was his credulity, that he gave her 2s. 6d. 
to iiiduec lier to eliniigc or reinovc the siiell that hung over 
him. At the latter end of last week the wretch threw tho 
whole neighbourhood into tho gientest coustemation hy 
asserting that iv large steaiu-eiigliio boiler would hurst at 
tho ilritish ((omisiny’s Irou-works, Congreaves; the result 
of which was, that iiundters of jieopic residing in the 
vicinity of the works lefl^ the neighhourhood, in order to 
avoid tlie destruction which would have resultcikifrom such 
aeatastroplic; and on the same account several jicrsoiis 
engaged iu tho works were induced to absent thcmselvrs 
during the day.’ The (hnaeall O'azftie records another 
instance of ignorant siqierstitiou iu ltl4U:—‘ Afarmer in the 
]iarisli of Bodmin, believing tliat some ailment of liis cattle 
was the eonsequoiice of their being bewitcht d, has reeently 
allenijited, as a remedy, the e.vjiedient of killing a ehiekcii, 
and roasting its heart utter sticking it ever witli pins! 'J'lic 
experiment has been so recently adopted, tliat the en- 
iighteued agrienllurist is still awaiting the result. Mean- 
wliiln he is in doubt as to the jirajHir side, right or lett, on 
whicli, for ids own imiiiunity, and the liealtii of his cattle, 
he ought to puss wlieu liu meets tho sniiiiosed witch.’ 
o 

HATdinNO FISH. 

n.'itcliing eggs hy artificial heat is well known and ex¬ 
tensively practised in China, as is also the hatoliiug of iisli. 
The sale of s)iawn tor this jmrposc foms an iniport.v.nt 
hraneli of trade in China. Tlie fishermen culleot w'itli care, 
-on the margin and surface of water, all the gelatiuons 
matters tliat coiiluin spawn of fish, whicli is then placed in 
ail egg-shell twliicli lias been fresh emptied) through a 
small hole; whicli is then stopped, and tho slicll is then 
placed under a sitting fowl. In a few days the Chiucso 
break the slicll in warm water, warmed hy the sun. Tlic 
young fish are then kept hi water until they are largo 
enougli to be placed in a pond. I'his plan in some measiiiu 
eonntcTarts the gre.at destrnelion of spawn hy troll-nets, 
wliieli liarc causf;dn|J|ic extiiibtion of many fisheries.— 
UMiciil Time!. 
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A WORD ON THE HIGHLANDS. 

Onk of the most agreeablo of the ni.iny agrcenlile torfrs 
which may be performed during summer in Scotland, is 
an excursion from Loch Lomond, by an interesting line 
of road, to Glencoe and Rort> William; and thence, after 
some rambling about the skirts of Ben Nevis, to Inver¬ 
ness by steamer along the Caledonian Canal. A short 
time ago it vras my fortune to make this journey, partly 
with tlie view of indulging io the pieturesque, but chiefly 
to liavo a glance at some of those scenes rendered >ne- 
niorablc by the destitution which prevailed during tlie 
ii ititor of latC-?. 

Among other novelties which the tourist is promised 
a sight of in passing tow.arJs Glencoe, is the Black 
kloiint, a recently-created deer forest of many miles in 
extent, belonging to the Marquis of Bn'adalbanc. lii 
crossing this tract of bleak mountainous country in the 
stage, little time is aflTorded to gratify curiosity; but he 
would be a dull traveller who could not, in a ride of 
two or three lionrs, observe the peculiar aspect of a 
district cleared of sheep and cattle, and inhabited only 
by herds of wild animals, and the scarcely less wild bauds 
of pilies who are employed to take car® of this exten¬ 
sive chase. Tite scene is silent and dismal. Von glide 
thmiigh a waste of marshy hollows environed by lofty 
mountains; and the only living*tliing8 wliich greet the 
eye are here and tiierc startled packs of grouse, or a 
few deer, relieved against the sky, on the suminits of 
tlie brown heathery hills. The Black Mount, however, 
is only a specimen of the great tracts of country which 
within the lost twenty years have been rendered use¬ 
less to man ill the Highlands of Scotland. Shortly 
after the close of the Rebellion in 1745, many High¬ 
land proprietors, according to new economical views, 
turned their dependent clansmen adrift, rooted out 
small crofters, and dividing their lands into large sheep 
tracts, leased them on advantageous terms to storu- 
fiirmers of skill and capital from the south. Much of 
the Highlands is still under this system of pasturage; 
but much has latterly sufTered the new transfonnation 
into hunting-grounds—a remarkAblc change; for in 
the nineteenth century, when all else is advancing, 
tlie enfbfesting. of lands formerly useful seems like 
taking a step back to'the earliest ages of mankind. I 
have often wondered whether it would be consistent | 
with public rights fur individual holders of property to { 
render their lands utterly useless to the oommunity ?— 
or, to put an extreme ease, whetlier the owner of an 
estate is entitled to sink hU lands in the sea, if he feel 
so disposed? Question^ of this carious nature may 
with propriety be considered in relation to the Black 
Mount and other Highland deer forests, where, for tlie 
sake of a Uttle amusement in autumn, the means ^ 
human existence are effectusdly extingouhed. ' %me 


writers, indeed, attempt an apology for the practice, by 
reprcscintirig that the ‘dcer-shootiiigs’ yield a rental 
equal to tliat from shccp-farniiug, and, Iwsides, give 
ein)iIoynieut to large numbers of mon as keepers. This 
argninent, wiiich could with equal propriety be used 
in vindication of gainiiig-huuscsi is too ridiculous for 
criticism. On the spot, the new process of turning 
arable and pasture lands into a wilderness is far from 
liciiig X’opular. Houses and hiimlets are eradicated, 
farmers of all sorts disapiwar, and lung-citablisiied 
roads through the glens arc ruthlessly shot up; and any 
one who, on bnsiness or pleasure, attempts to pursue 
their lialf-obliterated track, is exposeil to challenge 
and litigation. As yet, the great Inndowiiers who in¬ 
dulge in these odd fancies have cncounti‘rcd only public 
sarcasm and reproof—a species of bombardment which 
they endure with magiiatiinious coolness. 

Besides the enforested and sheep-pasturing portion 
of the Highlands, tlicro still exist a number of districts 
in which something like the old small-farm and croft¬ 
ing systems prevail; anil after looking at these, the 
mind is almost brought to admit that it would be better 
for the country tliat the Highlands should be peopled 
with grouse and doer, than with tlie human creatures 
who draw Snt existenro in what must be called the 
wretchedness of barbarism. 

Fort-William is a small town at the opening of seve¬ 
ral valleys pursuing an easterly direction, and for the 
most part pastoral. In the low grounds, cultivation is 
pursued on a limited scale, while tlie hills around—the 
Braes of Lochaber, as they are locally tornied—are 
devoted to purposes of pasturage. Interspersed with 
these varieties of surface, we may observe pretty consi¬ 
derable tracts of moss, black, miry, and, in present cir¬ 
cumstances, useless for anything but to furnish fuel to 
the inhabitants. About this district, from the foot of 
Ben Nevis to Glen Spean and Glen Itoy, wc wandered 
about for a few days, and took the liberty of rioting the 
condition of tho cottagers. In tliis quarter we are in 
the country of the Macdonalds, one of tho most gallant 
of the clans, whoso descendants, till ^le present hour, 
tiiough altered in position, retain many traditional 
recollections of their ancestors. Several owners of pro¬ 
perty hereabouts, as in many other puta of the High¬ 
lands, are, however, English succeasora,,by pnrehase, of 
what once belonged to old native families. The exten¬ 
sive estate of Invcrlochy, whirdx lies immediately to the 
east of Fort-William, ia tlie property of an Englith 
nobleman, wh^ father purchased it some, years ago, 
on the insolvmoy of its former owner, the Marquia of 
HunUy. Regarding the general aspect gnd ntmdi&m of 
the Inverlocby estate there has b^ Some tinideatent 
controversy. Mr Somers, a gentleman Of the press, in 
cmineation with the ^ North British hfitW .having, after 
jgxtqnal inquiry, made variptis ttatemtats, 'unsatisfoc- 
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torj to the noble proprietor,* hii account of the state 
of affairs was impugned a« untrue and unjustiflabie. I 
pronounce no opinion on the specied matters in dispute, 
but I lament to sa^ that the condition of many cottages 
not only on the estate of Inyerlochy, but on that of 
Glen Spean, are so extremely, though not peculiarly 
bad, as to bo somewhat of a scandal to the age. 

In describing the human habitations which lio scat¬ 
tered about these wastes as ‘ euttiigcs,' we employ the 
only term which the English language admits of. But 
to what is generally understood as a cottage they bear 
very little resemblance. In travelling by a crosa path 
along a hare hillside, you suddenly observe smoke 
issuing from certain holes in certain lumps of stone 
and turf.' These lumps arc the dwellings of the small 
farmers and crofters; and a number of them together 
forms Uie Highland hamlet or eliichan. In the midst of 
a straggling elachaii we one day stopped our convey¬ 
ance and alighte<l; and pioneered by our obliging con¬ 
ductor—a Macdonald, who introduced us in Gaelic— 
we stepped into one of the cottages. On opening the 
door, the apartment we were ushered into was tiiat 
derntiM] to the cattle; but these were nut at home, 
thongh the damp mud floor was strewn with their 
litter and refuse. On our left was a partition formed 
of vrattle, and this imperfect screen was ali tliat 
st'paratcd the biped from the quadruped iuhabitants. 
I’assing through a door in the wattle, wc were in ilie 
family apartment. On one side was a shelf with a few 
articles of earthenware, and below it was a wooden 
chest holding the Sunday clothes; on the floor were 
two or three stools and a chair, wlii(>h, with an iron pot 
and a deal table, were the whole furniture. There was 
no grate or chimney. The fire was on the bare floor, 
and the smoke from it curled in wreaths round the 
apartment, glazing every rafter with a jet-black japan, 
and finding exit by an opening in the roof, or by the 
door and 'window—or, more correetly, hole hi tiie wall; 
for the aperture answering as a wiud6w had no 
glass. Over the Arc there dangled a chain, to which 
the pot might be hooked; and half up towards tlie roof 
the chain passed through a disk like a pot lid, the 
object of which was to prevent the drops of rain wliieh 
descended, through the chininoy-oiiening from fldliiig 
into the fire, or into the food which was dressing upon 
it. Another wattle partition divided the apartment 
from a dark den-like place, in wrhich I caught a glimpse 
of a bed. And this was tlio house of a farmer, as he 
must be called. 

^he wwider to a Lowlandor is, how people can live in 
such hovels; hut the human being has a marvellous 
power of accommodating himself to circumstances. 
The poor Highlander has never known any better, and 
if lie did. wish to have a good house over liis head, he 
would require to build it at his own cost, and be com¬ 
pelled to leave it at the end of his lease. Thus inse¬ 
curity as to a return for outlay is substantially the 
reason why the Iligliland, like the Irish small farmers, 
are so poorly lodged. In the Ix)wlands of Scotland, 
tlie lamllordi, almost without exception, build excellent 
stone and ^tod bouses for tiieir tenants; but except 
on the esta^ of Ithe wealthiest proprietors, this very 
proptET practice JftRa not appear to prevail in the High¬ 
lands. When b^w they contriv/to exist with 
any degree d bcalm ^ ^mfort in tlieir wretched turf 

* * from tbs sn the l^'ainiae of IU47.’ By 

Bohelt SoauFa. 1 toI, doadeahOO. lonulon : Sbupkln and Msr- 
Aatt, '^ts werk, euihrocii^ (UMh JesgslpUoti, is well 

ofperuwl. '.}■ 


huts, the Highlanders seldom 0al to ascribe much to 
Uie beneficial influence, of tile peat smoke. How far 
this opinion rests on any sound principle 1 am unable 
to say; perhaps it is not unworthy of the investigation 
of sanitarians. 

In the general economy of Highland farming, such a.s 
we see hereabouts, there is room for vast improvement. 
By a judicious application of capital, great patches of 
the lower-lying mossy lands might be reclaimed and 
cultivated, by which luxuriant green crops would he 
raised for the winter food of cattle. At present, there 
is a melanclioly waste and misapplication of natunJ 
resources—no proper fences, nor rotation of crops, while 
tho apportionment of farms is very defective. We 
found in full operation an extraordinary species of 
communism, which I shall leave to bo descrilied in 
tlK! language of Mr Somers. ‘ Each township or 
hamlet is literally a joint-stock company of farmers, 
tho members of which arc bound, jointly and severally, 
to the landlord for payment of tiie rent. The avaWe 
part of the farm, rented by one of these club.s, or eenn- 
poiiic-s is divided into ridges of equal size; mid these 
again are divided equally among the raemtiers; for, as 
tlic people argue, in order to secure a fair division of 
the soil, it is necessary to cut it up into small seetions, 
and set aside a section to each family consecutively, tilt 
the wliulc are exhausted. A family will thus havi; as 
many as six or seven ridges spread over all parts of the 
form, and each of them surrounded by similar stripes 
belonging to his co-tenants. Tlie lull or pasturage of 
the fm-m is held strictly in common. Every inemhcr of 
tlin hamlet eontributes an equal number of the sheep 
and caittle necessary to stock the hill; n shepherd is 
employed at tho common expense to tend the flocks; 
and one of tho number, in wliom tho little community 
has eimfldenec, is appointed annually to sell the stock 
requiring to be token to market, tho proceeds lieing 
applied to tlio payment of the rent, and tlie overplus, if 
any, divided equally among the co-tenants. Tiie rent 
of the townships vary from L.150 to I,.3C0 per annum, 
being at the rate of from Jj.7 to L.20 for each tenant. 
The stock of sheep range from 600 to 2000 on some 
farms; and each family has seldom less than three 
niileh cows. If .my of tlie tenants proves indolent, 
wasteful, and unable to pay liis share of the rent, his 
neighbours arc secured against loss by his stock; and 
sliould he turn out incorrigible, they can expel hiiti 
from the club; but in the event of any ono being dis- 
.aiiled, by accident or sickness, so that he cannot eulti- 
rate his part of the farm, liis co-tenants join together 
and do it for him gratuitously. The claims of widows 
ill this respect particularly are respected, it being a 
flked rule that iio widow be put out of Uie club, t.ut 
that all lend her a helping hand till her own family are 
able to take the dnty off their shoulders. There is thns 
in these simple communities an active and benevolent 
co-operation, which saves individual members from the 
calamities which befall poor families in more artificial 
states of society.’ 

From what I heard on the spot, there is no reason to 
discredit an ohservatioh of Air Somers in reference to 
a farm of this class. ' Tlie produce of the farm is 
insuflScient to maintaia the families upon U, and tiie 
attention of the tenants is distracted from the cnltiva- 
tion of the soil In a too citie^ fruitless search for day 
labour, to eke out tlmir inadequate resources. Driving 
sheep to the south is a common emiddymettt for this 
class of men -, and it takes them nway from their farms 
at the time when th^ crops arc arriving at maturity, 
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and when thdr undivJI^ attention is most nooeasaty 
to secure the fhiits of tMir labour from tiie ravages of 
a fickle and boisterous climate.’ In other words, tlie 
proprietors of tliese lands do not get rents out of the 
produce, but from the employment of their tenants in 
work, altogether apart fh>m the farms. Affection for 
the place of their birth, and an unwillingness to leave it 
for more favorured climes, cause them to undertake 
obligations unwarranted by tlie pecoUar circumstances 
in winch they are placed. What should we say of the 
sailcncss of a shopkeeper who proposed to pay his rent 
not from his receipts in trade, but from the wages of 
himself or daughter employed in a separate establish¬ 
ment ? Yet on a footing of this nature stands the rent- 
roll of many Highland as also many Irish proprietors. 
It may perhaps be said by way of offset, that if the la 
which now forms a club-farm were let in a mass to fine 
farmer with capital, a bettor rent would be paid, and, 
besides, the farmer would have an overplus profit. He 
it so. The negligence which avowedly tolerates and 
maintains a condition of things revolting to decency 
i'.iiil humanity, not to say dangerous to ii.'itiunal safety, 
only the niurc exposes itself to reprehension. 

On going eastward, and seeing the extensive im¬ 
provements lately effected on the properties of Lord 
the Duke of Kichmond, and other spirited land- 
liiiliicrs, wu felt os if in a now world. TI)e neat cottages, 
with (lio well-kept patches of land about them, on the 
Kichmond (lately the ill-managed Gordon) propertj’, 
prcsenled a scene of rural beauty and comfort which 
contrasted strangely with what we had witnessed on 
the west side of the country. 

It is usual to impute much of the misery of the 
Highlands to the habitual indolence of the people. We 
in.ay grant that they possess no c.arncst spirit of in¬ 
dustry. But ill justice, n'e should view the inhabitants 
of these remote solitudes as the wreck of a primitive, 
uninstrueted, and, it may be added, unlortniiato race. 
1''.'tilhftil, kindly in disposition, snbniisfive to law, and 
with strong religious impressions, they may be con¬ 
sidered to form the raw material out of which much 
good might be wrougiit. h’oiT the greater part, liow- 
erer, in the hands of absentee laiidkuldcrs, needy from 
llieir own extravagance or th.at of tlieir predecessors, 
tliey liavc been either expatriated, or left to carry on a 
liopeless contest wiUi natnre. In some quarters, their 
wliole means of livelihood is the produce of a patch of 
potato ground; and by way of runt, they give their 
Iicrsonnl labour at any time and to any extent it may 
be required—a species of serfdom revolting to modern 
ideas, and which is little calculated to inspire n 
love of regular industry. ‘ How natural must it be,’ 
says the authority already quoted, ‘ for tlio Highland 
cotter to detest labour, wlien lie feels hiinaclf bound 
liaiid and foot for the petty privilege of planting a fww 
barrels of potatoes! ’ If the Iligliland proprietors were 
to reside on their properties, and set about the im¬ 
provement of their lands and the humanising of their 
lonantry, accusations as to indolence would soon be 
unlieard of. Hw physical and social improvements 
now going on in the Lewis under Mr Mathiso^ show 
what may bo -eflfected in meliorating the condition of 
the Highlands and Islands. 

The longest lano has a turning. Highland misma¬ 
nagement, by the exposure connected with the late 
famine and Other circumstances, seems likely to un¬ 
dergo some modification. A change in views conuected 
with store-farming deserves especial notice. In the 
introduction of large shibp farms sixty to eighty years 
ago mnch suffering was inflicted. Had the new order 
of farmers settled hi the Highlands with their femilies, 
the clinngc would have been only from a Celtic to an 
Anglo-Saxon population. In too many instances, how 
ever, these farmers put their preperty under the dlargo 


of shepherds, mid lived themwlvei in the south; so that 
there weronot only absentee landlords, but absentee 
farmen. _ Of the cruelty of this perfected system of 
annihilating a settled population nothing need be said. 
What is immoral seldom comes to any The tya- 

tem is at length discovered to be economically mischie¬ 
vous ; for not a shilling of capital can ever aceuninlate 
ill a country inhabited only by nhcep and salaried 
assistants. I am glad to learn tliat, impressed witli tills 
eonvictionr tlie Duke of Sutherland is beginning to 
divide his large into small farms, and to lease them to 
capitalists, who will give the country the benefit of tiieir 
presence. When the system of entbresting has ran its 
course, Ictut hope tliat it wiU come to as creditable a 
termination. \V. C. 

^ T11K G A M B L E B.* 

‘ A MOMBKT later, and the train would have gone with¬ 
out me,’ said 1, ns, almost breathless with running, I 
pinci-d myself in the corner of a first-class carriage on 
the rail f'ri'm Versailles to B.aris. Three {icrsona and a 
little dog were my companions. Soon I began to scru¬ 
tinise them; and tlicn, as is my custom when travelling, 
to .amuse myself with fancying some tale or mlvcnture 
of which they formed the drawalis personte. Hear mo 
sat a pale-looking j'oiing man, carelessly but elegantly 
dressed, and so intently reading, tli.al oven my hurried 
entrance into tlie carriage scarcely caused him to lift bis 
eyes from liis book. In one corner sat an elderly gentle¬ 
man, seemingly in that iiappy state which is between 
sleeping and waking; his checks were wrinkled, his hair 
gray and scant, and his tliiek and bushy eyebrows .almost 
concealed his deep-set eyes, whieli from time to time 
were turned upon the young man engaged in reading. 
‘ J’shaw,’ tliouglit I, ‘this is probaWy an iinelc accom¬ 
panying Jiis thoughtless nejihcw to tho town.’ And 
then I turned my attention to a young laily who occu¬ 
pied another corner of the carriage. She, too, was 
pale, and more interesting than handsomo. Her dress, 
thougti sim]>Ie, was piwfce.t, and evidently tho produc¬ 
tion of some first-rate artiatc. Tier whole style pro¬ 
claimed her at once to belong to tlie higlicr order of 
society. Her eyes were large, and blue, and intellcctu.a] j 
her lips smiling; and a small and delicately-formed 
liand grasped a smelling-bottle, which she frequently 
used. Opposite to her lay a small English dog of nn- 
cominoii lieiiuty, between wliom and his mistress fre¬ 
quent looks of affectionate recognition were exchanged. 
She seemed sickly, and to breathe wllli difficulty, fre¬ 
quently placing her hand upon her heart, on wliidi 
occasions 1 observed she wore a rich and costly bracelet. 
Such were my travelling companions. The suiiposed 
undo now slept, now cast vacant looks around him; 
tho thoiightlcss nephew read on; the lady often sigliqd; 
the little dog snored; and I indulged in all the luxury 
of a day-droani, fancying many a strange history con¬ 
nected with those around me. It was evident, as 1 
thought, that they were strangers to each other; and 
then the lady travelling alone in a first-class carriage, 
Iicr simple yet higlily-fluishcd dress, the gemmed brace¬ 
let, her reserved looks, and retiring manners, tod me 
into a wide field of supposiUon, too ^iekty tnt^uptod 
by our arrival at our destinatioo. The train stopped; 
the pale gentleman continued his reading; the lady 
again sighed, and placed her hand upon her heart; the 
old gentleman kept his seat; none seemed inclined to 
moke tho first move; so, slightly bowing to my com¬ 
panions, 1 left the carriage, and soon found myself in 
possession of a room at my .hotel. 

Dinner ove% I went to the theatre; aud from thence, 
by the persuasion of a friend, to a private. gombUng- 
hottse; and great was my Hirprise to find in ^ ostsn- 
sible proprietor of the table the same old ||^Uonis:ti I 
had met in the railway carriafe, and tff 1 had 
sissigned tho character of a morosfi blA usMe. Very few 
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jpcbple were presenh, and play had not yet begun 5 and 
the emupiarx, or groom porters, as they are called in 
Knglaud, were seated on their high stools, on either side 
of the table, in that stolid indifference which, whether 
natural or assumed, seems always to mark such men. 
The old gentleman was seated at one end of the table, 
nervously grasping in his hand a massive snuff-tmx, 
while his eyes seemed restlessly to wander between the 
heaps of gold before him and the door, whicli, soon 
opening, gave entrance to unother of mjr travelling 
companions—dihe young man, the fancied nephew. Al¬ 
though very fe# imople were i)rescnt, play soon began. 
It was raugu et mir. Every sound was hushed, except 
the voicea of the dealers enlliiig the rc-sult of the games, 
and tlm rattling of the gold as it was ‘ raked’ from one 
to another. 

I never play myself; .nid sine.<i T knew no one among 
the few gamblers pn-sent but my two travelling com¬ 
panions, my attention was altogether engrossed by their 
proceedings. Indeed the largo sums which were lost 
by the young man, the rouleau after rouleau that he 
placed upon the table, only to be swept from b«,‘forc him, 
his pale cheek reddened by excitement, and his frequent 
and deep-drawn sighs, most painfully interested me; 
and then his rantinual losses, ilie run of luck that was 
80 evidently against Iiim, and the cessation of alt other 
play hut his, deeply engrossed me. About one o'clock 
ill the morning he left tliQ room, and, 1 had every 
reason to aiippose, without a Napoleon in his posses¬ 
sion. 1 immediately followed, and, much excited, with 
my friend rcx>airc<l to sup in a neighbouring coffee¬ 
house. 

‘ You seem mueh excited with what we Iwive seen,’ 
said niy friend; * and since you cannot conceal the inte¬ 
rest you take in play, and the evident taste you Imvc 
fur it, I admire you tlie more that no iiiduccuieiit can 
tempt you to i>artieipate in tlie game.’ 

• I will never play myself,’ said I; ‘ though I confess 
that play deeply interests me, especially such high play 
as we have just seen. Besides which, 1 was doubly 
interested, since both the keeper of the Bank, and the 
young man who has lost so much, were my silent com¬ 
panions on the railway from Versailles lagt evening; 
and more, those whom wo h.avc seen such keen adver¬ 
saries in the fight fur furtune I absolutely supposed 
uncle and nephew.’ 

* The young man you allude to,’ replied my friend, 

‘ is a colonel in the Riissinii service. Count Z -, cele¬ 

brated for his great losses. You know what enormous 
furtiinoB the graiter part of the llussian nobility are 
possessed of; but still, from what 1 hear, 1 fancy that 
this poor man has not miieli remaining, lie has just 
cqme from Naples, where 1 am afraid to name tlie sum 
they say he left behind him. lie is an incorrigible 
gambler, and strange to say, his almost invariable bad 
luck has not taught him wisdom. Who the banker is I do 
nut know; I never saw him here before, though I heard 
ho is a Spaniard, who has just joined the concern with a 
very considerable capital But here comes Monsieur 
Clement, the supposed proprietor of the rooms: let me 
introduce yon: he will tell you of the unknown.' 

The usual compliments being exclianged, M. Clement 
took a scat at our table; and then I heard that the 
supxioscd Sxtaiiiaril was an expatriated Polish ofSc.er, 
and, as it was said, of high birth, although he was only 
known as Captain Carlo. lie lived very simply, and 
ill grenf retirement, and it was only the day before 
tlmt he had, to the nstonishment of everybody, pro¬ 
posed to take the Bank into his own hands. His 
evident eommaijd of-money, and tlie terms he offered, 
were such at had induced the proprietors to comply 
with his seemingly rtrange proposal. It'was very late, 

. or rather at an eany hoqr in tlie morning, tliat we 
teiiarated; and I do not jtooiv how often 1 turned in my 
bed before I could compose myself to tk-ep. hty chamber, 
too. wa» smalt; the night oppressive s and my neighbour 
In ,the adjoining room, fiorn whom 1 was separated 
but by a wght connecting door, apparently even more 


restless than myself. Tie pacg^'liis room incessantly, 
and occasionally I hoard the sigh or moan of mental 
or bodily distress. 1 suppose it was the wine 1 had 
drank,:'toe excitement 1 bad undergone, and an un- 
willinmess to interfere in that which in noway con- 
cemed me, which prevented me from pulling my 1>ell 
and summoning a servant to my neighbour's assistance. 
At last, however, I fell asleep; and, as may be supposed, 
awoke late in toe day, stupid and unrefreshed; and 
oven wlicn I left my room and repaired to the street— 
and, let me add, it was my first visit to Paris—a some¬ 
thing seemed to hang over me; a dread of impending 
evil, that deprived the novel scenes around me of all 
their charms, and sent me back to my hotel to a quiet 
and lonely dinner in my room; and that finished, I was 
again alone with my wine, a slight dessert, and my 
wandering thoughts. I fell asleep. When I awoke, it 
was night. A candle shone through a crevice of the 
eloBr leading to the adjoining room, and the conversa¬ 
tion of a man and woman greatly excited ray curiosity. 
I will not attempt to palliate the offence of listening to 
it; I could not help myself, nor even move or malte a 
noise, so that my neighbours could understand that they 
migiit bo overheard. The man’s voice was at first soft 
and intreating; the wom.an was evidently crying, ami 
the little she said was in short and broken sentences, 
and so interrupted by convulsive sobs, that I could not 
follow them. I gleaned, however, enough to know that 
she was resisting and refusing a request the man was 
making her: at length, however, hysteric sighs were 
the only replies; and then his voice had lost its s<iftiii',s8 
and persu.asive tones; it bceame harsh, and loud, and 
imperative, and I plainly heard him. 

‘ Well, m.adani,’ said he, ‘ yon shall repent this obsti¬ 
nacy, and your determination to plunge mo into hope¬ 
less ruin; and not only me, but yourself also. Some¬ 
thing tells me I sliall be fortunate to-night If you will 
not give me your diamonds, you will deprive me of tlic 
only opxHjrtunity of regaining all my bad-luck has cost 
me.’ 

‘ Say rather what your folly, your madness has cost 
you,’ said the lady. ‘ It is all that you now havo left to 
us. These pool diamonds will scarcely suffice to feikc 
us home, and enable us to escape from this city of vice, 
and a ruin that every hour stores us more plainly in 
the faee. I intreat you.liy all you ever held sacred, be 
coutented with the dreadful lessons you have received: 
renounce this fearful infatuation : return to a wife who, 
in spite of all the ruin you have brought upon her, still 
loves you, still adores j-ou, and would still go hand in 
hand with you to retrieve our lost fortunes.’ 

‘ Madam,’ cried the man with a voice choking with 
passion, ‘ all I ask are your jewels : keep yniir remon- 
stranecs, your reproaclies, to yourself. I am your 
husband, and I have tiie right to dispose of all your 
poBsesstoiis as I may think fit to do.’ 

‘ Have you not sufficiently stripped me of my posses¬ 
sions, of my poor banished father’s lands,’ replied the 
la.iy, * that you would deprive me of this, poor braoelet 
that contains my dear mother’s imrtrait, to posscas 
yourself of the jewels which surround it? No,’ cun ti¬ 
nned she, after a moment’s pause, interrujited by con¬ 
vulsive subs—‘ no, I will defend this poor remnant of 
niy fortune wito my life. My mother’s portrait shall 
never leave my arm; and I will jireserve its diamonds 
to save me yet a while ftom the want and misery 1 see 
approaehing,’ 

A demon’s laugh, which still rings in my ears as I 
write the words, was the man’s reply. Tho door was 
suddenly opened, and so violently shut, that the light 
was extinguished. 1 heard too wretuted woman fall 
upon her knees, listened to her few, shor^ wild, and 
supplicating prayers, and oil sCas still' • 

* * * • 

At eleven o’clock I was again in Monslohr Clement’s 
gambling-room. 

Captain Carlo was seated wito daSped. Ijpinds at Bie 
table anxiously, as I t^ugh^ Waitehing the door. The 
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Rnwian colonel waa^^t there. He looni hovevier, 
arrived. His face wosnSushed, and he seemed intod- 
cated. lie seated himself, and fixed hU ,e>’es bitentty 
staring at the gold which lay in hea|>S beftitre him. 
Captain Carlo seemed to regard tUm with the most in¬ 
tense interest; but he saw nothing but the play and the 
gold upon the taUlc. 

• Make your game: the game is made,’ said the crou¬ 
pier; and as he was about to deal tlie cards, the colonel 
criicd, 1 may rather say shrieked, in a voice of wildness. 

‘ A hundred Napoleons upon the red!’ 

The dealer paused, and seeing that the colonel placed 
no money on the table, cooUy said, ‘ i’ardon me, sir; you 
roust stake the nmney.’ 

The colonel seemed horrorstruck: he became deadly 
pale, then fearfully red; and after a momenUry struggle 
for utterance, he thundered out, ‘ Dare you speak so to 
me, sir?’ And then, in a lowered tone of voice, he 
said, as ho left the room, * After the large sum 1 loM to 
you yesterday, 1 did suppose, as I had not my purse 
about me, that you would not have refused me so 
paltry a credit.’ There was sotnclhiug in the whole 
manner of the man, and the tune of his voice, that 
seemed, as it were, to paralyse the appetite for play 
of tlie few who were present One by one they left 
the room; and by some undcfinahle attr-iction 1 soon 
found myself the only stranger who had remained. 
Captain Carlo was apparently anxious and distracted, 
and one or two casual remarks 1 made to liim were 
v.nguely answered. Kvidently his thoughts were else¬ 
where. No new-comers had arrived: 1 did not play: 
tlie croupiers were about to put up the implements of 
tlieir trade, and I to take my hat, w’hcn the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and again the colonel entered. 
How shall 1 describe his appearance ? His face was 
distorted, and very pole; his lips livid; his hair dis¬ 
ordered, and wildly hanging about bis head ; his right 
hand was in his breast; he trembled violently, and Ids 
glassy eyes wandered vacantly. He appeared to make 
ail eifort to rally and to recover himself, and calling for 
champagne, drank glass after glass nearly as rapidly as 
the servant poured it from tlie bottle. The draught 
appeared to sober him; and the croupier, as if to test 
his intentions, made a show of recommencing his avo¬ 
cations. 

‘ Cut the cards if you please^' said he. ' 

*lled again!’ immediately shouted the colonel, iis he 
withdrew his hand from his breast, and placed upon 
the table a magnificent bracelet, of apparently great | 
value. ‘ It is worth a hundred thousand francs,’ enn- 
tiiiucd he. ‘ Ah ! where now is your courage ? You 
who an hour since refused me the miserable sum of one 
liuiidred Napoleons! Wliatl arc you afraid, or can you 
not cover my stake?’ 

Captain Carlo quietly, and without a word, opened a 
small box before him, and taking from it notes to tlie 
amount of a hundred thousand francs, placed them be¬ 
side the bracelet. The game proceeded. ‘ Black wins !' 
cried tlie croupier. The colonel had again lust, and tlie 
ricli bracelet was the property of the Rank. Tlie blood 
ran cold in my veins as I recognised the jewel. My 
liead swam round, and 1 was obliged to cling to tlic 
table for support. I had nearly fainted witli excitement 
and surprise; and I still felt as in a stupor, when the 
voice of Captain Carlo recalled me to myself. 

‘ Colonel,’ said he, ‘ I know you have not provided 
yourself with money ; but if, in the meantime, you will 
accept tlie contents of this pocket-book, to-morrow we 
can arrange bnr account.’ 

But why prolong the pHnful scone ? The ofl'er—liow 
strange and unoeconntable did it appear tq me—w'ai 
grccdUy grasped and the grume recommenced; i need 
not tell with what vicislltu&s. Sufilce it to say, tliat 
all was arain lost. 

'Now I will play you double or quits,’ said-ihecolond 
in a paroxysm of utter desperation. 

‘ No,’ replied the captain, ‘ 1 will play no more: the 
sum you already owe me is more Hum you aretd^e to 


repay. Yet stay: T will play you for ten times the 
sum if your wife will be your security.’ 

At theto words tlie unfortunate Russian nttered a 
cry more frantic, I think, than ere was heard from the 
walls of a madman’s den. [ can never forget it. He 
fell backwards on a chair; hU hair stood on end; his 
forencad was bathed in cold perspiration ; his vigorous 
frame trembled like an aspen; lie seemed to stagger as 
he rose from the chair; but clasping the heavy table 
before hiifi with his two hands, he pushed it ftom liim 
with almost superhuman force and violence, and rushed 
from the room. 

I was far too excited myself to observe tlie effect of 
this sad scene upon Captain Carlo; but he arose ftom 
Ills seat, and not perceiving tliat I was behind him, I 
heard liim, to iny great astonishment, say in n voice of 
profound emotion, ‘ My poor, poor Julie; still he loves 
her: all is not yet lost; her honour is yet sacred to 
liim : he iiiaj' yet be saved.’ He turned and saw me, 
and trembling, lie continued: ‘ I have observed, sir, 
your interest in this unhappy man, and now bear wit¬ 
ness tliat all good is not yet dead in his heart. Love 
for his wife still remains, fur he would not involve her 
name in a gambler’s deeds. No, no! he is not yet 
lost. Happiness and wualtli arc still in store for him. 
This night and my proceedings have cured him of his 
love of play, Know, sir, that this man is the husband 
of my only child, from whom and from iny country 1 
h.avc been lung banished, and obliged even to keep niy 
very existence a profound secret from my nearest rela¬ 
tives, I escaped with wealth which, by prudence and 
personal privation, has greatly accuiiiulateil. It is only 
lately tliat the pardon of my generous sovereign has 
recalled me to niy country and my home, and only tltcn 
I heard of my poor daughter's fate and her husband's 
infatuation, Nune could tell me where I conld find 
them, for none knew where they were. I, however, 
fell upon their traces, and lieani enough to convince me 
that I need not interfere with any prospect of success 
till all was lost His lands have long been sold; but 1 
was rich, luid could restore all when the proper moment 
came. Knowing that he was coming to Paris, 1 has¬ 
tened to aiisunic the cliaracter of the proprietor of these 
rooms, in the hope that, by allowing him to play for 
unliiiiitcd sums, 1 might Iiasteii the happy moment 
when I should know he had staked his ail, and lost it, 
and I might jiroclaim myself, and regain ray children. 
This bracelet, sir, contains the portrait of my adored 
wife, wlio gave it to my poor child. She woiidd never 
have parted with it hut in the last extremity. Sec 
what love will do! She has sacrificed her Inst re¬ 
maining treasure, and Im has refused to comproniiso 
her in name in his nefarious transactions. Oli I ’ cried 
the old man, tlie warm tears running from his eyeg-—- 
‘ uh tliat it was to-morrow, that I could embrace piy 
cliild, and pardon and restore her husband 1’ 

Sliockcd with these fearful rcrcJatioiis, 1 hurried the 
poor old man at once to the hotel. 

* I know where they arc,’ said I; ‘let US lose no time 
in going to them.’ 

‘ Is Colonel the Count Z- at home?’ lustily de¬ 

manded Captain Carlo of the porter at tlio hotel door. 

‘ No, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ lias he been long absent?’ 

‘ He was here soon after eleven, and then again went 
out.’ 

‘ Let us go up stairs,’ said I. 

Impatience liastened the steps of the father; Murcoly 
could I follow him with tho light. He knocked at the 
door; all was still: again he knocked, and the only 
reply was a oppressed and mournful howl of a little 
dog; and now he applied his higid to the hkefc, and 
opened the door. AU was dark. Me tqolt the candle 
from my hand and went in; and I, irretlttUfiy' com¬ 
pelled, followed him. Oh horror of h(»s;dn4 what a 
scene met my eyes! Dead upon the bed, and deluged 
in blood from a deep wound on her befiutiftd 'arm, lay 
the only child of the poor old man!' ' ' 
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In a few dayi afterwarda, the wretdied gaaiUer, the 
cause of so much wo, was ^e iamate of an asylum for 
lunatics i his case adding aaiother to the many instances 
of mental ruin from the iU^gulated and unjustifiable 
passion for gain I / ^ 


LIEBIG ON THE VITAL EOKCEfi* I 
Tiw present work Of Liebig is a contiiiuaijon of the 
labours he has been so long engaged in to elucidate 
and explain the powers employed by nature to carry on 
animal and vegetable life. Sumo of these powers arc 
the very same as we see at work in the inorganic world 
or among inanimate things. (Iravity, cohesion, soln- 
tiou, and the combinations and decompositions specially 
treated of in chemistry, arc all larf^-ly concerned in the 
pltenomcna of vitality, as well as in the otlier pheno¬ 
mena of the world i they are vital foreen, although they 
may not he the only vital forces. It seems likely that, 
in addition to the iitnnenms proiwrtics and powers of 
inorganic bodies, there arc certain distinct forces be¬ 
longing excluBively to living bodies; which arc not 
devG]o{K)d or brought into existence except in matter 
endowed with life, and which would therefore deserve 
to be called vital forces by pre-eminence, or the specific 
powers of organic existence. But these forces, of them¬ 
selves could not sustain the life of a creature; for this 
end tlujy must co-operate with a great many of the 
forces that adhere alike to living .and dead matter; so 
that it is a great mistake to speak of the vital force, or of 
the one power that keeps vegetables and animals alive, 
and cnable^l them to grow, and fructify, and ie]>ruducc 
their like. Life is made up, in the first place, of a very- 
elaborate and complex structural arrangement, a highly- 
organised meclianism or anatomy; and in the second 
place, of the operation of the various powers and pro¬ 
perties belonging to all the materials of this structure, 
whether these powers be raeclionical, chemical, nr vital 
—that is to say, including tiic proiicrties that the sub¬ 
stances possess while in the inorganic form, and what¬ 
ever new properties they may pat forth in their or¬ 
ganised arrangement. Titus water is one of the most 
invariable constituents of living bodies; and the nume¬ 
rous properties that it has iu its separate state arc all 
madu use of to the full in the animal and vegetable 
systems. Should it he deprived of any one of these (as 
of its fluidity, by iieing frozen), tlto living tiling that it 
hap}>cned to bo associated with would as certainly he 
killed as if the special forces of the organised structure 
were totally suspended. 

It will thus be evident that the study of living beings 
must not he confined to an isolated search i^ter the 
IXiCttliar forces of vitality, but must embrace the appli¬ 
cation of tltc other natural forces to the operations of 
life. It is necessary to begin with tracing oil the elTects 
of the inorganic forces upon tlicso operations; and when 
we are sure that wo have done this to the foil, )<' wc 
find that there remain certain processes stilt unac¬ 
counted fur, wc may set them down to the spccid 
powers uf organised nature; and from the character of 
the processes thus separated and distinguished from all 
the rest, we may infer tlic exact nature of these organic 
powers. In this way wc shall know at last (as far as 
the thing is knowable) what is the secret or the mys¬ 
tery of i£fe. 

Few need to he told tliat we are as yet a good way off 
from tl^ desirable consummation. At present, scientifle 
inguiron are ocxiupying theiuselves w-ith the first stage 
of the investigatiou, or the tracing out of the operations 
that may be sustained witliin tlm living body by the 
inorganic forces aloiM, supposing these tt/^ork out their 
efirects oxaoUy as they do in their ordinary connections 
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with inanimate matter; and ray son prettmds to doubt 
that, for example, the laws regulating the latent heat of 
water and steam are strictly observed in the cose of tlic 
consm^nt water of organic-bodies. 

In his present woik, Liebig has devoted himself to tho 
elucidation of one class of physical forces employed in 
vegetable and animal life—namely,. the forces of the 
absorption or imbibition of fluids 1^ membranes, and 
other tissues and solid subetances permeable to fluids, 
whether liquid or gaseous. It is well known to all who 
have attended to the mechanism and processes of the 
animal body, that this process of imbibition goes on 
very extensively within it; indeed this is almost the 
only way that fluids can enter many parts of the system. 
If wc look at the blood-distributing mechanism, we shall 
find that it is an apparatus of shut tubes, circling from 
the heart through the body, and from the body back to 
the heart; but nowhere in all its course (excepting the 
tw(5 junctions in the neck with tho lympha-;ic trunks) 
does it present any opening or outlets that could either 
discliargc or reueivc a liquid stream. And yet tlie 
purpose of tiie circulation is to take in matters at some 
parts of its course, and give them out at others. It 
takes in fi-oiii the alimentary canal, in a liquid shape, 
♦he iioitTishing matter of tho food; it gives out nuitter 
to the liver and the kidneys. Iu tlie lungs it takes in 
one gas, and gives out another; and in all tlie tissue.-; of 
tho body tlicro is a continual exchange of substiinee 
going on through the walls of the small blood tubes, 
which are dilTuscd cveryivhure: fi-esh matter to nourish 
Bud replace the surrounding tissue pa-sses out of each 
tube by sweating through its sides; and a portion of the 
altered and useless luutter, by a siipilar process, is taken 
in and c.'irricd along the circulation. The blood is a very 
mixed and complicated fluid, being the commissariat for 
supplying every distinct tissue with its proper material; 
and on entering any one tissue, such ns mnselu, tlie 
particles of fresh muscle arc given out, and certain 
parts uf the uscii-up muscle drawn in instead; the new 
matter and the old pass one another in the piores uf the 
blood tubes. It is the'same w-ith bruin or muuus meni- 
hrane, or any ojiher of tlic suiistances that are subject 
to the tear and wear of the living action. 

It will thus he evident that one distinct force in con¬ 
stant requisition in the animal economy is the force of 
fluid iinbihitiou, which Iherefore becomes a subject uf 
study aud of interest to every lover of knowledge. 
Like all other branches of inquiry into nature, it has 
both a speculative and a practical value: it is a part of 
the mystery of existence, which the intellect of man has 
always been intent on solving, and at the same time uf 
the utmost iiiiportancu to our coriioreol wellbeing. 

With the view of oseertoining the precise character, 
and the most simple mode of expressiug the workings 
uf this force, Liebig instituted a set uf experiments on 
tlie passage of liquids through animal membranes. 
I/ikc experiments and like inferences from tliem have 
also been made by others, wiio must therefore share 
with Liebig the merits of whatever advances hunin'i 
knowledge may h.ave now attained in this department. 

In order to connect tho force of fluid imbibition with 
forces familiar to us in the inanimate world, a few 
words of reference to these forces will he necessary. 

Of natural powers iiossessing mechanical force, or 
capable of setting material masses in motion, the most 
prominent and striking is tho falling force or weight, 
called in Latin ‘ gravity.' The full range of this power, 
as first seen by Newton, extends to the starry heavens, 
and knows no bounds that wo arc aware of, Bistance 
diminishes ite intensity, by spreadiug it over space, but 
does not destroy it. Its effects are pre-eminently on 
the large scale. r 

It requires a greater effort of attention id appreciate 
a different dass of attractions which operate driy on 
the atoms or small particles of bodies. AU substMces 
that we tnow of are made up of fine particles held 
together by attractive or adhesive forces. The firm 
solid masses of stone and metd thkt we see about us 
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ate ngjH'egates or masqi^ of powdcr^r atoma, too fine to or alien affinity, Liebi(r and aome othera rc<;ko!i 

be diatingaished by the filuat powerful microacope; uid itv a kind of^ cliemiual affinity, because it opcratea, like 
the reason why they do not preserve the condition of chemical affinity, between the atoms of bodies j but in 
powddr or dust is, tliat natoro has given them Strong this country it is usual to reserve the name ‘chemical’ 
attractions for one another, so that in favourame ^r> to the affinity t^t transforms two substancea that are 
cupistancea they stick all together with an intense mixed together into a tliird, wiUi properties totally dis* 
energy, wliiedi it often requires a great force to over- tinct flrom either—as in tlie affinity between oxygen and 
come. Mere gravity would not keep particles together hydrogen when they fomi water. 

■with such a degree of compact firmness. Now although As the purity and separate existence of the various 
the general ctfect of these atomic attractions is very materials df the globe are maintained by kindred attrae- 
obviotts to our scuscs, by making idl the difleronce tion, so a cxrtaln number of mixtures and adhesions 
between ^e dust that floats in the wind and the rocks arise from foreign attraction. All euments ojieratc on 
that defy the ocean, yet their operation on tlie indi- tliis principle s likewise tbo alloys of inetnls, thu coni- 
vidiial particles cannot bo observed, owing to tlie ex- position of rocks, and the dissolution of solids in liquids, 
cessive sniolluess of such particles comparod with our and of liquids and airs in liquids. The penetration of 
powers of vision. But if wo take the liberty of tepre- liquids into the pores of solids is a very conspicuous 
seating an atom by an apple, and a brother atom by a example of the same action—as in the swelling of wood 
second apple, and if we imagine these two apples so by being wotted, the absorption of water by a sponge, 
attracting each other that it takes a powerful pulh to and the rise of oil in wicks. When gloss tubes arc 
draw them asunder; and if, moreover, we conceive that foniicd of a very iiiie bore, if they are dipped with one 
attraction is not the whole of the action that goes on end in water, the water will rise up several inches 
butv^n them, there being at the same time an intense above its level, tliu rise being greater as the tube is 
repulsion that holds them from coming perfectly close, smaller. 'I'his cose has been called capillary attraction, 
wu shall possess an illustration of the forces that main- because the tubes are so line, us to be compared to 
tain the solid structure of bodies. If we imagine the hairs, lint the name is a misleading one, and carries 
two apples held at a distance uf half an inch from each the mind quite awiiy from the real cause of the rise of 
otticr, and so fixed between two forces, one prcveiitiiig tlie liquid, wliicli is tiie attraction of the water for the 
them from being drawn asunder, and the other prevent- glass. If a capillary tube were furmed of talluw' or 
ing tliem frum eoiuing any nearer, wo shall have a bees’ wax, there would be no such rise; these sub- 
IiietuTC uf what ucuurs between every two particles of a stances nut being of thu class that water has an attrac- 
piecc of iron or stone. Each atom of iron clings to its tioii for. 

ffillows all around it with an intense adhesion, wliich, The present researches of Liebig havo reference to 
liowcvur, is counteracted by a repulsion that nnikes the foreign or alien attraction that wo have nuw ex- 
tUein all keep at a certain distance from each other, plained; and they involve two diircrcnt eases uf it. 
Tho attraction is an iiiliercnt property of the xiarticlcs, whieli are complicated together in one operation; the 
hut the repulsion may be very much modified by heat, eases are, the attraction of oue liquid for anutlicr, caiis- 
Of this binding attraction (which gives us firm ing them to mix tugetlicr; and tlie attraction of liquids 
masses instead of what in Eixitland might be culled a fur porous solid membranes, wliieh leads to their iiu- 
uiiiverse of slow') tlierc are two difi'ereut kinds, which hibitiuu or absorption. We shall now describe sumo of 
we have carefully to distinguish. The first is tltc kind his experiments. 

that obtains between particles o£ the same substance— Animal membranes and tissues are penneablo to iJl 
tlie adhesion of iron to iron, lead to lead, sulphur to liquids whatsoever; they are in no cohc liquor-tight; 
sulphur, ice to ice, clay to chiy. This* has been called and when Jtwo liquids disposoil to mix ore separated 
hnmoyeneous attraction, or kindred attraction. By en- only by a inembnane, tbe mixture is retarded, but not 
abling each atom to eUng, by a preference, to its follow prevented. If a piece of bladder is strctchefi across the 
of tlie same class, it keeps ■up the distinctness .and end of a tubu, and if tiic tube is filled with brine, and 
purity of substances; and without it, we should have a immersed in pure water, so that the two liquids touch 
general chaos uf all the materials of nature, to the utter the bladder, one on oue side, ami tbe uther on the other 
confusion of tlieir specific and distinctive usefulness, side, an exchange takes place through the bladder— 
Pure gold or pure water 'fvould be an impossibility, brine flows down out of tlie tube, and water flows np 
were it not for tlie kindred affinity of tbe particles of into the tube; and the crossing or exchanging move- 
each; fur if tliey were once broken up, and iiiterniiiiglcd meiit eontluues till tlie liquid outside and inside is of 
with strange matters, there ivould he uo means of sepa- tbe same uniform degree of saltness. So if alcohol and 
rating tlie mixture. water are put in the sanie jircdieainent, with a mem- 

The other kind of atomic attraction is what subsists braiie separating them, there is a cross-curreut between 
between the atoms of different substances. Although the two till an even mixture has been produced—Ibe 
tlie attraction of each for its own kind is the primary presence of the memliraiie dues not suspend tile alien 
law, there U, over and above this, certain eases where attraction of particles of water for particles of alcohol, 
the particles of one kind attract the particles of another So far the phenomenon presents uo remarkable sin- 
kind. Thus besides the adhesion of copper to copper gulority. But it has been observed that, in many cases 
and tin to tin, there is an adhesion of copper to tin, such of this kind of mixture, more of the one liquid passes 
that, when they are melted together, the one diffuses through than of the other; and at tho end of the pro- 
itself through &e other, and the whole moss becomes cess, the quantities remaining on tlie two tides are 
coherent under three different atomic attractions. But changed, one being increased, and the other diminished, 
tbe most common, and perhaps, on tho whole, the most Thus in the case of water and briife, the 'water flows 
important instance of this action, is tho wetting of faster through to the brine tluin tho h^e to tlio srator, 
bodies by water, or the adhesion uf watery particles to and the bulk of tlic mixture on the side of the brine is 
tbe particles of other bodies. The action is nut an increased, while the bulk on tbe side of tlic water lias 
unlimited one; it is not a matter of course that any diminished. So when aioohol and water are used, the 
substance will show an attraction for any other sub- alcohol posses in least quantity, and therefore incresara 
stance; on tho contrary, some substances ore wholly in bulk, whikt the ■water diminishes. This wquM liap;- 
destitute of adhesion to certain others, and some havo pen even if the alcohol, the fighter of the ■were' 
tlie povm? of adhering io many, and some to few. The uppermost in the experiment: tbe specific gidvitUk ate 
phenomenoa is v^ variable > and it is one of the spe- not concerned in the process. This case c£ isltecaiion 
cific characteristics or propeiiaes of .every substance to of bulks, when first disem'ered, was reoketied « hew and 
have a certain amount of adhesive affinity to oertmn remarkaUe phenomenon, caused by » pecuBtir and die- 
otlier assignable sabstances. Tn distinguish this kind tinct force, and tbe names emkissiMs exoMim were 
of attraction ftom the first, it is criled netero^enKm, or implied to designate the action. 
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It is now. however, distinct iuid*»li(»d tot no new other class of experiments, o^e seme geritol tenor, 
and unknown power of nature-U 6in|doyedin the mat- but calculated to illustrate dSpcciaHy to influence of 
ter TJio ineouality of flow Is owing to attrsction of to cutaneous transpiration of the animsdi body, or the 
the membrane itself for to two liquids. Like most escape of vapours through the skin, upon to motion of 
other porous solids, animal membrane has a strong at- to liquids in the interior. Tliere is a constant escape 
traction for water, and sucks it into its pores so enor- of watery vaiMur, mixed with other vapours and gases, 
getioally, as to sw^ ottt by to action. It has likewise from all the jmres of the skin, to water being tlie most 
an attraction for brine, or the mixture of salt and copious ingredient: and this transpiration is very flue- 
wafer j but this attraction is not so strong as for the tuating, and is dependent on the condition of the external 
pure water. 'Hence if water be at one side ifiid brine at air, as well as on the state of the body itself. ^Lxpe- 
tlio other, both will be absorbtal, but the water will be rience shows that the health and vitality of the itidivi- 
drawn in most strongly and most rapidly; and hence a dual are greatly airected by it. 

greater quantity of it will p.-iss out at the other side— Liebig lias made experiments upon tubes closed 


that is, more water will pass through to the brine than 
brine to tlie water. There is the same superiority in 
the attraction for the w-iter in the case of alcohol and 


with bladder, and filled with water, so that one side of 
the bladder is in contact with water, and Mie other side 
with the external air. In this arrangement the water 


water. Also if pure water is used with a solution of evaporates through tlie bladder into the air; end wlicn 
sugar in water, the sugared _w.-ttcr will increase in hulk, the tube is a bent one, the bending being at the top, and 
and the pure water will diminish. _ The greater the dif- one of the arms (whicli both point downwards) covered 
ferenoe in tho attractions of the liquids for the mem- with bladder at the mouth, wliile the other is immersed 
brane itself, the mure marked will be the change of in a vessel of liquid, the evaporation from the free end 
bulks from tlie inequality of the transudation. Tims a leads to a rise of fresh liquor, by the atmospheric pres- 
solution of albumen has an exceedingly small attraction sure on the liquid of to vessel, even if the immersed 
for animal membrane; hence, when it lies at one side, end be like"’ise dosed with bladder; so that the efiect 
and water at the other, the permeation is almost all on of evaporation through the walls of tubes is to keep up 
the aide of the water, or the water passes through to the a motion of the liquid within the tnlies. Thus evapo- 
alhumen, while scarcely any albumen passes through to r.itinii from the skin takes off pressure from tho liquids 
the water: it is a case of one-sided absorption rather of the capillaries, and they are driven on by the pressure 


than of mutual exchange. 


beliiiid with su much the more rapidity. In a word, 


The phenomenon, therefore, is the result of three dif- cutaneous transpiration h.'is the eifeet of increasing the 
fereut attrar'tiuiis—one between tho liquids themselves, rapidity of the circulation in the ncighbourluiud of tlie 


such as would make them thoroughly mix with each 
oilier whenever they came in contact; and two between 


skin, and therefore of increasing the functions of the 
blood ill renewing the tissues and maintaining the 


the membrane and the two liquids. If the ineiiibraiie's vigour and vitality of the system. For as life consists 
attraction is the same for both liquids, the flow is equal of the uninterrupted decay and renovation of tiic 
to both sides; if it is greater for one, that one passes muscle, nerve, mucus membrane, and the other organs 
through in greatest quantity. And as, in general, water and tissues, so tho more rapidly these two processes go 
has a stronger attraction fur membrane than other on, provided they keep an equal pace—that is, the reiiu- 


liqnids, it will show the most abundant absorption. 

Liebig points out several applications of these doc¬ 
trines in the aninnd iHidy, which contains n vast asscin- 


vation equal to the decay—the greater is the force and 
feeling of life in the individual. Hence tlie value, 
among other things, *f an uninterrupted evaporation 


blage of membranous tubes. Thus in drinking ]mrc through the pores of the skin. The impulse thus ge- 
water, the absorption through the walls of Ilie stomach ncrated to the ’movement of the liquids lias the same 
into the blood is more rapid than with any other liquid. gener.sl effect as an increase of tlie power of the lioiirt 
A solution'of salt stagnates for a considerable time be- to send blood through the body. The evaporation from 
fore it is taken into the circulation ; and in that time it the Jungs is another case of the same principle: the 
^exercises the well-known purgative influence in the more abundant it is, the more rapid is the circulation in 


iiitestiiics. 8o tea or milk will remain mueli longer in 
the stomach than water. The rapidity of the absorp¬ 
tion of pure water is very great, and enables water- 


the lungs, aud the greater the aeration or purificatiuii of 
the blood. 

Hut evaporation is alw.ays dependent on the dryness 


drinkers to pass an extraordinary quantity through of tlie external atmosphere. When the air is perfectly 
tlie Ixidy in a sliort time. In proportion as the water is saturated with moisture, no v.apour rises from stag- 
mixed with any dissolved matter—common salt, salts of molt pools; and although the high temperature of the 
soda or magnesia, iron, lime, &c.—its absorptive power body will always cause a certain amount to go off from 
is reduced» and if drunk in the same quantities ns pure the skin, yet.in a moist atmosphere the action must be 
writer, it will cause a heavy oppression both in the sto- very much repressed. The fluids thus lose one of the 
much and in the blood-vessels; being obstructed first in forces that keep them moving j they stagnate to some 
its passage into tho circulation, and next in its passage degree; the processes of wear and renovation are dimi- 
j into the kidneys. nielied; and tho powers of life stand at a lower figure. 

The coiiscqiience in the animal body of the very little The stagnation may lie sucli as to bring on some un- 


amnity of albumen for membranous tissues, is to more healthy change in the fluids, and then we have disease, 
etlectual retention of the blood in the blood-vessels, It is of course quite possible that the cutaneous evapo- 
bkMKl lieing composeil of albumen and a number of other ration may be too great, and the motion of the fluids 
matters, whiidi have all a low attraction for the sides of made disproportional to other processes, which also 
the tubes. These substances must of course not be will cause disease. Health is tlic result of a perfect 
wholly retained iii_ the blood-vessels, as their purpose balance of all the functions; but in general it is seen 
is to tiounsh tlie tissues ; but it would seem that they that a dry air and free evaporation are favourable to 
require to M prevented from passing through with the vital activity, and a moist air is a ready source of 
same rapidity as watery solutions of otlier matters. disease. 

11 J'**^i‘*“* ™®®**“"** of to body, and the walls of Liebig extends the same reasoning to plants whose 

the diffirent Visitera, probably ^issess unequal attrac- leaves present a large extent of evaporating surface, 
woiis for diffoi^t liqmds, and tins may in part deter- He thinks that tliis evaporation may be the chief force 

tot maintains the motion ,ot tow: .he quote, a 


iw 1 ^« nsi.mg organ, stagnatbin of Ulo animal fluids from a checked trinspi- 

^ trmisudatioi,. ration is a cause of weakness and disease, so he con- 

; The present volume contains to deacrlptien of an-1 sidets that plants nic strudt with Might in to same 
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Influenza anflVi'B potato diaatie are cauaeii or 
promotod bjihe tanie jftnospheric peopliitrity of excese 
of moieture. Erom Hales’s observations he quotes an 
instam« of tfie blight of hops under iSte cireutostences 
of a period of intense heat, which gave a great wipulse 
to growtii, followed by a long succession of moist, close 
days, and consequent stagnation of tile evet-abandant 
sap. 

The volume concludes with a paper by Dr Klotzsch 
of Berlin on an improvement In potato cultivation. 
The Idea of it is, to pinch off about half an inch from 
the ends of the twigs of each plant twice in the course 
of the season; first in the fourth or fifth week, or whm 
the plants are from 'six to nine inches above the soil, 
and again in the tenth or eleventh week. The object 
is to prevent the growth of the flowers of the plant, and 
to send all the fores that would he expended on these 
to the roots, as well as to the stems and leaves, whose 
action on the air ministers to the growtii of the tubers 
beneath. It is said that in this way the produce of the 
potato will be very much increased, while tlie liability 
to blight will be diminished. A more limited form of 
the practice has been in existence fur some time, but it 
is worth being tried to tlie full extent now mentioned. 

^ C H A T H A U B R I A N 1). 

' 'XHbTEAOBtuaND is no more! TIic mind which ima¬ 
gined ' Atala ’ and ‘ Reiiu ’ has faded from our view. 
Traveller as well ns autlior, he who has led us over so 
many lands, has now departed from earth. Amid the 
troublous clouds which hover over his country, tlic sun 
of the author of the ‘Essay on Revolutions’ lias set 

Franfois-Augustc de Chateaubriand was born at St 
Malo, in Brittany, in 17C9. His family was one of the 
must ancient of the Breton race. His first years were 
passed in tlie Chdteau de Coinbourg, an old paternal 
mansion. Erom tlie height of a tower in wliich was 
situated the bedchamber of his cliildhood he heard 
the breakers of the sea roaring upon tlic wild Breton 
shore: he listened to the gusty wind, or heanl the drear 
shriek of the gull, white wateliing thes now sparkling, 
and now hidden stars, and becoming acquainted witli 
all the scenic jioints of an ocean coast. 

The Chateaubriand family,, it appears,- had n phy¬ 
siognomy at once liaughty, cold, and niclancliuly. In 
cliaracter the father was proud, austere, and impas¬ 
sible, and his conduct was felt to be so iinfatherly, tliat 
it drove his child to seek for sympathy rather amid 
the savage scenery around, tlian from him. In solitary 
reveries osnid wiM walks the young Clmteaubriand thus 
first nursed those powers of imagination wiiicii wero 
latent within him. Rur was tlic poetry of sympatliy 
without an inspiration and an object even in tlie cold 
chdteau. A small sweet flower yet bloomed in tliat 
drear wildwood ; a young sister was there, whose love 
he returned, who understood his emotions, wlio recog¬ 
nised the grace of his nature, and appreciated it in t^c 
delicacy of her own. 

As the youDgest son of the family, Chateaubriand 
was destin^ fur the priesthood. His studies commenced 
at the college of Dol, and terminated at that of Rennes, 
where he had the future General Moreau as bis sctiool- 
fellow. ,The profession which had been chosen for him 
was, however, one to which he had no vocation, and 
it was abandoned. A step liad, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit tho lands beyond the 
tomb; sometimes to embark for the East Indies. At 
length his elder brother having became the accepted 
suiter of the granddaughter of tho great Maleshcrbcs, 
a sub-lieuteiumt’s commission was procured him in the 
Navarre regiment, and ttiateauhriand arrived in Paris 
in 1789, was presented at court, rode in the king’s 
carriage, joined in the royal hunt, and entered into aU 
the gaiety of the Erenoh capital 

His intellectual tastes and studies were, however, not 
relinquished evim in the whiil of Pacisian life. There 


was «little court to which he was mote attnwtod than 
toUte great court Of whidi he wa* a mentber,and to- 
which, mind alone gave the claim to admisiiom, It was 
the court of the last and least disciples of tho Etiqyelo- 
pmdlo school Through them Chateaubriand wae flrst 
brought before the public as a poet. Under tlieil 
patronage appeared a far greater than themselves. 

Meanwhile one volcanic emptinu of tlie Revolution 
succeeded anotiier. Tlie affair of Coblentz occurred. 
Tlie regiiflent of Navarre, of which the Marquis de 
Mozteniart was colonel haring mutinied like the otliers, 
Cliateanbriand found hiniseif released towards the end 
of 1790 from his military engagoments. Preferring to 
emigrate, lie deteriiitned to make his travels useful lie 
asiiired to nothing less than the complete discovery of 
the nortii-west passage. Ilearne had seen it in I77U, 
Mackenzie in ] 789, and why should not Chate.aabriniid 
fully make it known in 1791 ? At least it was a matter 
of laudable ambition—better than emigrating to Eng¬ 
land and teaching Ercnch. Accordingly, in tho spring 
of 179], he embarked at St Mate with a tetter of rc- 
coninirndation to Washington from the Maniuis de la 
Rouaizic, who had served in tho war of American lii- 
dependciiro. His voyage over, he presented his note 
of intrndnelion to the new Ciueinnatus. Wasliington 
listened to his project with astonishment, and -S[>oke of 
tlic difliculties of tlic enterprise. 'Is it nut easier to 
discover tho polar jiassngo than to create a people as 
you liavc done?’ said Chateaubriand. Washington 
giive tile young enthusiast a -warm grasp with his noble 
Imnd. In tlic preface to ‘ Atala,’ and in a note to tlic 
‘ Essay on Revolutions,’ our traveller has explained at 
lengtii his intended plans for his journey. He wished 
to discover the poas.'igc to tlie north-west of America . 
by penetrating to the Polar Sea. Instead, however,'^ 
of directing his course to the northward, ho meant to 
tderec tlie western coast a little above the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia ; tliciico following the outline of the continent, 
and keeping the nceun constantly in siglit, lie intended 
to travel northward as far ns Jtehring’s iitrait, to double 
tlie last American cape, to pursue an eastern course 
along tlic siiorcs of tlic Polar Sea, and to return to the 
United Status by Hudson’s Bay, Eahrador, and Canada. 
Tliis route, however, from one cause or other, was step 
by step reiiriquistied. He was advised to begin liy 
seasoning himself liy an excursion into the interior of 
America, to make liimself ucxiuaiiited witll the Sioux^ i 
the Iroquois, and Esquimaux; and to live for some 
time aiiiung the hunters in the Canadian woods, and 
tlie agents of the lludsmi's Bay Company. This advice 
ajipeared reasonable. Our traveller thus viewed tlie 
cataract of Niagiir.'i, explored tho gigantic ruins on 
tlic banka of tlic Uliio, and loitered amid tlic savages 
in tlic land of the Natchez. Soon tlic discoverer gave 
place to the traveller, the traveller to the poet. Tiic 
north-west passage seemed nearly forgotten. Clla- 
teaubrinml wandered over lake and forest, sketching 
from a wild nature in colouring worthy of sky and 
cloud, and studying tribe by tribe the manners, the 
religious notions, and the biiiguagcs of the Indiana. 

In reading liis travels, liis love of colour has always 
struck us. Had his genius been engaged in painting, 
lie would have been-a great colourist. Take a passage 
for example. In describing some North American 
plains Cliateaubrianil writes: ' The movable surface of 
these plains rise, and are gradually lost in the distance { 
from emerald-green they pass to a light-blue, tlicn to 
ultni-mariue, and then to indigo—each tint dissolving 
into the next, the last terminating at tlie horizon, wliere 
it joins the sky by a bar of dark azure.’ His American 
Travels are atou remarkable fur collections of words ut 
the aborigin^lai^iageB, and for plcasUig relatimiB of 
tiie poetic ttoditioua of the Indians. No ptoerew was, 
however, made towards tlie polar passage. Jle noted 
now * a light wood of maples, through whtoh the sun¬ 
shine {daysas through laocoqw ' peakqdhilhl flanked 
with rocks, from wiiich hang oqnvolvullnes -with white, 
and blue- flowers, festoons of bignonisii, long grasses, • 
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and rock plants of all colours 5 ’ how tba foliage, ‘ wliieli 
displayed all imaginable hues—scarlet passing to red, a 
diirk-ycUow to a bright gold colour, reddish-brown to 
light^brown, green, white, aaure, in a tbonsand tints 
more or less faint, more or less bright.' lie marked 
‘ striped ducks, blue linnets, cardinal birds, and purple 
golddnches glisten amid tho verdure of the trees.’ 11c 
heard the whet-Saw imitate the noise of the saw, the 
cat-bird mew, and the parrots cliatter. Hu saw to tlic 
south ‘ savannas studded witlx groves, afid covered 
with buffaloes-,’ and the Rapids ‘accorfliug us tliey are 
illumined by the sun’s rays, blown back by the wind, 
or shaded by clouds, curling up into golden waves 
whitened with foam, or rolling on in a dark-looking 
uurrout.’ In fine, lie entirely forgot his plan of dis¬ 
covery i and in the iand of the Natclie/ imagined 
* Henfi,’ an«l wrote ‘Atala’ and ‘The Natches,’ in 
which he descrilied so well the manners of tiic tribes 
among whom he sojourned. 

Aeeident, horvever, threw in bis way a fragment of 
an HnglisU journal. Uy tlxis ho learnt tho llight of 
l,ouis XVI., his seizure at Varennes, aud the intended 
invasion of France by tlie emigrants. A native of 
Rrittany, and therefore a thorough believer in the 
divine right of kings, he felt that honour called him 
to join the Freiieh royalists, lie thus abandoned the 
Amoriean wilds aud the north-west passage, and re¬ 
turned to Europe, and entered tlic I’rince of Condo’s 
army. When he reached his camp, it was remarked 
that he came late. * lint 1 como express from tlie 
cataract of Niagara,’ replied Chateaubriand. The poet 
made the campaign with an old damaged musket. 
Inside his knapsack was the manuscript of ‘ Atiilo,’ 
. which fortunately warded off a ball which would othcr- 
'wise have destroyed him. At tlie siege of Tliiunville, 
however, Chateaubriand w.is woundod in the tiiigb. 
and hjft for dead in the ditch, whore tlic sniall-itox, 
which was then ruvagiog tlie little army, seized upon 
him. Some of the I’rinco do Ligno's followers luckily 
discovered him, and threw liiiii into a wagon, in wliic.H 
he was taken in an apparently dying state to Cstend. 
Arrived at (istend, he was immediately plaeed on 
bnaril a small vessel bound fur Jersey, It made 
Cuernscy harbour, wbero be was carelessly put on 
shore, when the |)oor sufferer was nearly in extremity. 
Covered with loathsome sores as he was, a poor 
^Ashennan’s wiib pitied his fate, had him conveyed 
to her cabin, and tended him with unremitting care 
until his recovery. Wc wish we could reiMrd the name 
of this goial woman, which is truly worthy of being 
associated with that of Cliateaubriand, who owed nearly 
as much to her as to his mother. 

When he hod recovered, the unhajipy emigrant deter¬ 
mined to seek literaryomployuientiiiLuiidon. Jlo arrived 
in^the Ilritisli iiieti’opolis in the spring of desti¬ 
tute alike of friends and resources, and altUuugii freed 
from the small-pox, yet in indifferent hcnltli. Lo.(ged 
in one of tiie lowest of lamdon Lancs, Chateaubriand 
earned a petty pittance by teaching Freucli and uiakiiig 
translations for the booksellers. Ilis leisure time was 
mure congeuialty employeil iu planning and eonj[>osing 
1 his ‘ Essay on Itevulutiuas.’ This work caused him two 
I years of labour, and was first publUlied in London in 
179S. In it his object is to prove by jiarallels between 
ancient and modern tovulutioug—their like rise and 
similar failure—that violent eruptions of society are 
incapable of forming phases of iKisitive anJ permanent 
progress. If tlie particular instances in this book are 
sonietinies too strained, and the eomparisoiis too loose, 
much of the general view of the author niay yet be 
admitted by the candid and liberal reader. The chief 
fault of the work wae the sceptical tone ^lich prevailed 
in some parts of it At times its author apiiearod to 
doubt I'rovidenee—lamgrcss itself. Tliis fault, however, 
was fUUy redeemed In die believing, trusting pages 
ikkiCh he afterwards ^bUshed iu the ‘ Genie du 
. ..Christtanisme.’ 

t Meauwldle the inislbrtunes of the emigrant had been 


aggravated in those of his fi^ily. Mademoiselle de 
Itesambo, the wife of his briftlier, was executed with 
her husband and her motlier on the same day as her 
ittustrious grandfether, M. de Malesherbes. His motlier 
soon followed them to the grave-—his fattier had pre¬ 
viously died. On her dmtbbed she had charged his 
beloved sister to write him a letter, appealing to his 
religious duties. When his sister's letter readied 
Oliateaubriand, she also bad died from the effects of 
imprisonment This event profoundly, affbeted him. It 
seemed as if two voioes called to him from the tomb. 
These voices were to him the voices of two saints, and 
they were thus tho inspiration of Ills ‘ Spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity.’ 

A new scene had, however, occurred In tho revolu¬ 
tionary drama of France, lionaparte arose to power, 
and opeiieil to the emigrants the gates of their country. 
Cliateaubriand returned to France in IfiOO, and in cou- 
iic^ioti with M. dc Fontaucs was employed upon the 
‘ Mercury.’ In this paper, part by part, ‘ Atda’ first 
apiiearcd. The worn-out citizen ^ republican Franco 
was delighted with the frank manners and artless sim¬ 
plicity of this wild child of tlie forests of the Far West 
The civilisation of old Knrofie listened with pleasure 
to tho mh'e thouglits of the young savage of the new 
world. It was a successful work, as it was felt to bo 
as fresh and uew as a blackberry from the woods. 

Tho publication of tho ‘Spirit of Christianity' suc¬ 
ceeded tho appearanee of ‘ Atala.’ After the harsh 
negatives which had burst asunder the bonds of a bold 
bigotry, it eanic witll words of consolation to tiie world, 
uniting faith and reason, and throwing a holy lialo over 
tiic internal man. While Napoleon was building up ills 
imperial edifice witli circumstances, outward forms, 
and the shows and shams of tilings, Chateaubriand on 
his ]mrt iiuinted to that renuvatiou from witliin, to that 
siiiritual revolution and empire of the soul, which may 
indeed be assisted by external reforms, but for wliicli 
tiiey can never prove the substitute. The ‘ Gcuie du 
Christiaiiisme’ is yet an admired book. To analyse it 
would bu to injure it. olts aim has been indicated, but 
to be judged of, it should be read throughout. Thu 
‘ Spirit of Christianity’ was dedicated to tiio First 
Consul, aud its uutlior was immediately hailed by liiiii 
who could ever appreciate the use of great minds, 
t.'hatoauliriand was sent-by Boiiaiiarte to Itomc as first 
secretary to the French embassy. He arrives at Rome ; 
lie sees the Coliseum, tho FanUieon, Trajan’s I’illar, 
tlie Castle of St Angelo, St Peter’s; he watches ‘ tho 
effect of the moon upon tlie Tiber, upon the Runuiii 
mansions, and upon those illustrious ruins which ore 
scattered about on every side;’ he is received by the 
Pope, who makes him sit lx:side him in the most affec¬ 
tionate manner, and tells him, with on air of com¬ 
plaisance, that he has road the ‘ Genie du Christianisme,’ 
a copy of which indeed lies open upon liis tabic. 
Resides his letters from Italy, Chateaubriand has given 
a description of Rome and Naples in the fourth and 
fiRli books of the ‘ Martyrs,’ It was in Rome, beneath 
the porticoes of the Coliseum, that the ’ Mkrtyrs’ was 
conceived. ‘ Cue beauUfiil evening in last July,’ writes 
Chateaubriand, ‘ 1 seated myself at the Coliseuni on 11 
step of the altar, dedicated to the sufferings of tlm 
Passion: the setthig sun poured floods of gifid tlirougU 
all the galleries which had formerly been thronged with 
men ; while at the same time strong shadows were cast 
by the broken corridors and other relics, or fell on the 
grouud in large bhick masses. From the lofty parts of 
the structure 1 perceived, between the ruins on the 
riglit of the edifi^ the gardens of Ctesaris palace, with 
a palm-tree which seems to have been placed in the 
midst of this wreck expresste for painteft and poets. 
Instead of the shouts of joy which heretxfibre pnx^ded 
from the ferocious spectators In this amphltheatee ou 
seeing Christians devoured by Uoni aud. pafitbers, 
nothing was now heard but the Wking of dogs, i^ch 
belonged to the hermit resident here as a guardian of 
the ruins. At the moment that the eim desoended 
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belovir the horizon, tlu!»'io<;k in the dome of St Ueter'e 
resounded under tlie purUboes of tiio Ct^seani.’ Amid 
scones and memories like these the itjispiration wltich 
jiroduced the ' Martyrs’ was nursed. From the ehnrch 
of the eatiiccmbs lie derived his heroes for that mourn¬ 
ful hut excitintr work. It is full pictures of Ihtly, 
but its bust prniao is, that its heroes ate sufferers, and 
its courage Christian, 

(In Ids return to Paris, Chateaubriand was named 
niiaisler plenipotentiary to Le Valais. It was ou tlie 
evening of that day wlien, under mysterious circum¬ 
stances, the corpse of the last of the (kmdes was dis¬ 
covered in a ihtch at Vincennes. He had been assas¬ 
sinated under the oak buneatli which his ancestor St 
Ijoviis had even administered impartial justice. On tiic 
SRtni' evening, while Paris was yet palo with consterna¬ 
tion, Cliateaubriand sent in his resignation. 

While in Italy, Chateaubriand Imd conceived the idea 
of a pilgrhnage to Greece and Palestine. This he inw 
determined to put into execution. In ISOS he again 
saw Italy en rattle, wooed for a moment the bride of tlic 
Adriatic with n pure passion, embarked liir (1 recce, 
passed on swiftly to the Sparta of Lycurgns and Leo¬ 
nidas, meditated in the Cigora of Athens, tonuhed at 
Smyrna, glanced at tlie City of the Sultan, ]).isseil to 
Cyprus, reverently saluted hluunt Carmel, and fell 
upon his knees, like a new (irusader, at tlie sight of 
the Holy flity. Here he followuil, sruii by step, the 
traces of sacred tradition, and devoutly marked tliu 
footprints on the pilgrim path of the Saviour of inan- 
kind. From Palestine ho sailed to Mgypt, crossed 
the city of the Ptolemies, followed the Nile lo (Jairu, 
contemplated Memphis and the J’yramids, and visited 
Tunis and Carthage. Fi-cm thence he embarked for 
Spain, viewel tlie fair vale of Granada, and under tlie 
magic portaU of the Alhambra, conceived tlie * Last 
Ahancerage.’ 

After an absence of ten months, in the spring of IK(<7 
Chateaubriand returned once more to his native comtlry. 
In tlie retirement of his heniiitago in the Valtc-anv- 
Ijouiis, near Haulnay, lie tlien•wrote lus 'Itinerary,' 
a remarkable historical and geographical work, and 
afterwards completed the ‘ Martyrs,’•wliieli lie had 
planned at Home. While thus engaged, the events of 
1814 menaced a change in France, and Chateaubriand 
quitted his retreat, and hastem;d to niin'.dc in the eun- 
liict. We shall slightly pass over his political career, as 
good poets are often bad politicians, and it is often better 
to be with the bard in the grotto consecrated to poesy 
and religion, than to follow him into the party-rostra of 
politics. Chateaubriaud's first political act was liis too 
famous pamphlet of ‘ Uouapartc and tlie lionrbuus’—a 
production which in charity is thus passed over. The 
insults which were afterwards exelianged between him 
and the illustrious captive of Bt Helena were alike mi- 
worthy of each. After the Hundred Days, Ciiateau- 
hriaud followed Louis .XVHl. to Ghent, adhere lie 
foniied a part of liis oomicil, in quality of minister of 
state. After Waterloo, he also preserved liis title, but 
refoseil to accept a portfolio in company with Fuucluk 
As a member of the Chamber of I’ecrs, and us a publicist, 
he was henceforth most known. As his political credo, 
he published his ‘ Monareliy according to the Cliarter’ 
—an obscure and contradictory work, lii the columns 
of the * Conservateur ’ he, moreover, vohciueiitly at¬ 
tacked the Decages ministry, and clmrgcd it adtli com¬ 
plicity in the nasHsination of tlie Duke dc Berry. The 
VUlile ininistiy next entered upon power, and Chateau¬ 
briand was at once named ambassador at Berlin, and 
afeerwardt at Iiondon. In September 1822 he also 
passed the Alps to represent France at the Congress of 
Verona, where he pleaded the cause of Greece, defended 
the interests of France Ai the question of the Spanish 
war, and returned to replace M. de Montmorency in the 
office of foreign alffitirs. In this position he difi^ed 
with his coUeagtte M. de Vtllele on the Spanish war. 
Some dight was oifoted him, whidi bis Breton Idood 
could not bear, and another Coriolanus passed to the 


Volsci. Armed with liis pen, and encamped in tlie 
‘Journal dca Debuts,’ Chateaubriand theiu»farward 
waged a vigorous war with Villele, which was rewwdod 
by tlie Mavtignae ministry with the embassy to Rome. 
Soon afterwards, however, on th-j comhig in of the 
Polignac party, he resigiied office, and recommenced his 
opposition. The revolution of ia:jo occurred, and placed 
the Orleans family in power. Tids new turn of affairs 
was too much for the pootioul [loUticiau. He bade 
: adieu to th» Chamber of Beers; ami henceforth became 
a champion of the legitimist parly an,I tim rights of 
tlic Duke of Bordeaux, for which he euenuntered perse¬ 
cution. 

AVitU an annuity derived from the sale of ins x>usiUu> 
iiious memoirs, he spout'the latter years of his life in 
rctircnicnt; and dh d j ust as France was undergoing tlie 
tlirocs of a frosli revolution. IncoiisUtcnt in ids theories, 
and to tlic last degree visionary, there is much tvi ridiuule 
and condemn in Ids iioliticni career; but he iiossessed 
tiia'iy udndrulile points of character; and the Freiicli 
]>LopU; h.ive singled Idm out for honour alone of all thu 
writers of tlie Miiipiro ami the adherents of the Resto- 
ratioii. One of Ids most cherislied fancies was to bo 
buried on a rocky islet near St Maloj and his dying 
reifnesc to Hus effect lias, we Ix’lieve, been fulfilled. 

ill iierson Chateaubriand was short and tliiu; his fhee 
was pale and strongly lined; his eyes beamed under 
prominent brown; Ins forehead was rmple; and as an 
old man, his large liend was bald at tlie toll, hut clsc- 
wliero crowned with a forest of white focks. In Jkjss 
lie was neat, and evmi heauish. In in.aniier8 lie was 
gracious, urbane, and niodesl; and Ids love for ciiildrcii 
was remarkable. Chateaubriand was married, hut liitlu 
lias la-en fiiriiisiied respecting his wife; and we lielicvc 
lie lias iei't no descendants. 'J'he Ust years of hisfn 
exi.stence were cin]iloycd in reading his ‘ Mdmoires I 
d'oiitic Toiiihe,’ at the Ahh.iye-aux-llois, iu thu retire- 
niciit of which he ditoi. Thi.s autubiogra{>hy is now 
waited for hy tlie H’orld. Mrs Troihqie,in her ‘Summer 
ill Brittany,’ has communicated some pleasant pages of 
tins seir-ldstory of a eclchr.ited man, wldoli makes us 
desire more. For the resL Cliatcauhrlaud had a pom¬ 
pous aeademicid funeral iu tlie Frcncli style, W'hicli 
1ms not passed without animodversion. A valued writer 
and a deliglitful traveilcr, a jiuct, a gentleman, and a 
man witit a religious heart, he has left behind him a 
Kuroiieati reputatiou, whieli, if nut grander, ii 
I>urer than tliat of many of his coteuixiurarius. : 


GOSHir ABOUT SHARKS. 

It may be wrong—I know it is—to hate any creature 
which Cud has made, every living tiling having, it 
may be supposed, its uses in creation, and therefore 
liart of a great general economy. At the same time 
people cannot well avoid having their antipatliies. Some 
have no great affection for rats; few look with anytliiiig 
like satisfaction ou snakes and various other reptiles; 
it has been iny misfortune to hate sliarks. Yes, 1 say 
it undisguiscdly—of all created beings, a s^k is to me 
tlie most abhorrent. Bom iu the tropics, and lirng the 
chief portion of my life just beyond their verge, where 
batliing in the sea was more a uecossity than a luxury, 

I have often come into contact in various ways with 
this fiend of the deep. Fiend of the deep, however, is 
not the proper term; it larks also in shallow smuiy 
spots, where the brilliant white saud supports appa¬ 
rently just enongh of cool still water to afford a 
for a ti^ oltnymphs or children. In the mobt iathred 
comer of such a locality, just whore the tide will allow 
of hia quick exit, will the brute lurk, alad wo betide 
the animal which comes within its rettchT This groUMl 
thark is the most dangerous gi^ deodijf tf aiti hi* ^njly 
tribe; for, as a negro once md; see him 

till yon foci him.’ In the npen Mtt you. Imre lome.j 
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uliance for your life; for your enemy i* Tieiblo from the 
dock vf a or even from a inuU boat; the deep- 
sea shark swimniinK high in the water, and in calm 
weather generally showiftg his dorsai-fin above its sur¬ 
face. But the ground shark, as its name signiftes, lies 
crouched below you, glaring upwards in all directions 
as it slews itself round its eyes take iu a great extent 
of the surface; and small chance has living flesh or 
Ijone when opposed to its powerful jaws of numerous 
rows of teeth. 

My liatred to this monster dates from a very early 
period of my life. When about four or five years old, 

1 was oitce flouting in a tiny canoe within the reef 
which‘circled one of the islands of the Pacific. He who 
hold Sne in his arms baile me look over its side, and 
there, far down, hut <imte distinct in those transparent 
waters, were several sharks sporting over the coral 
which hraiiched from the bottom. In their gambols, 
they would shoot up towards the surface; and in turn¬ 
ing, the glancing white belly and the horrid jaws would 
suddenly reveal themselves. My childish dreams were 
lung after haunted by that vision; and peiliaps my 
antipathy thence arose. But often since tliat period 
have 1 had cause to sliudder when even the name itself 
was mentioned; not so mucl; perhaps on my own ac¬ 
count iwrsbnnlly, as on that of otliurs who have sutlered 
by them. 

I nij'self, however, have iiad some n.arrow escapes 
from tile scoundrels. I remember well, when a buy at 
school many years ago, one Saiurday aflcrmxm my 
^father taking mysrdf and two brothers out fishing, not 
with the rod and flics, as in this country, but from the 
boat’s side, in Are fathoms of blue water. Wo were in 
a common waterman’s boat, such as was used in the 
harbour, which, not to be partieul.ir, was in Australia. 
Wo anchored about three or four hundred yards from 
tho end of n small island; and while the waterman 
and boys fished, tho old gentleman put up his umbrella 
to keep off the sun and reail his newspiijicr. After 
our fishing was over, at about sunset, one of my 
brothers and I determined to bathe. My father did not 
ipiudi like the idea; hut we assunsl him there was no 
danger, and jumped in and swam to the island; and 
after running about for ten minutes, wc jumped in the 
water again and stnie.k out for tlie boat. Tho wind 
blew pretty freshly, and the small waves washed about 
my head, and forced me to swim on my side or hack, to 
avoid their splashing in my face; owing to this, I did 
not hear the shouting whicli bad fur some moments, in 
fact, bMn kept up by those we had left in the boat, 
'rite first word 1 did hear distinctly was a terrible one— 
‘SliarkI’ and at the same instant I saw those in the 
boat all standing up and wavdiig their hands, the old 
gentleman shaking his umbrella in a very emphatic 
manner. I turned myself quickly round in the water. 
L have said before the sun was nearly down: it is not 
surprising then that, springing up as I did, the shadow 
of my own head and shoulders should startle one so 
suddenly alarmed as 1 was. Down 1 went as quickly 
as possible; for the only chance you have with a 
shark is to get below him ; and if you can reach tho 
bottom, to kick up a dust there, and under cover of 
the cloud raised, to swim in another direction. 1 saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body of niy 
brother, who was about tldrty yards behind me when 
1 went down: and 1 came U)i again. Ha^od seen me 
go down, and asked me the reason for doing it. I was 
glad to find that he had not heard the cries from the 
boat, for he was a timid lad, and 1 feared the effects upon 
him. 1 kept constantly befon him, splashing the water 
in^his ftoe, and shcmtin|g:itntil bo got into a towering 
. j^ttsion. This was what I wanted; for his attention 
-^es drawu from the boat, 'fhe agony (ff those moments 


I shall never forget: I did no^now the cxnet nature 
of the intimation which w.a#wished to be given us, 
beyond the simple fact, that it was eonoected with the 
dreaded shark. Every moment I expected to seu the 
baleful shadow glide swiftly towards us, and in imagi¬ 
nation I felt myself—^but it is useless to attempt de- 
seribing what was the nature of .my feelings. 'I'hey 
were, in fact, all swallowed up in one sentiment of 
terrific expectation. A very few minutes must have 
elapsed before the boat shot up to us and took ns in; 
and yet the space seemed interminable. During the 
latter part of the time the cry of * shark’ had luckily 1 
boon suppressed, for which I was very grateful; fur I 
dreaded the effect upon my brother exceedingly. AVhen 
we got safe in, he was ready to pummell me for tor- 
raenUng him; hut when he ascertained the reason, he 
turned quite pale and sick. It seemed that a boat, 
anchored some fifty yards or so from ours, had hooked 
a Ifcrge shark when we were about one-third of our way 
back to tlic boat; and the cries were for us to go 
back on shore, and the boat would come to us. After 
a struggle, allhonph the hook and line were very strong, 
ho had got off, having bent, or rather straightened the 
former, while we were still some two hundred yards 
off. 

When in Sydttey, I went one Sunday morning to 
bathe. 1 was' accompanied by a friend who had just 
arrived from the South Sea Islands. He was very 
timid, and clung to the roek. never going beyond a 
few yard.s from it. and instantly returning. Upon ral¬ 
lying him, he eoiifessed lii.s great dread of bharks. 1 
assured him that in tliat harbour accidents never oc¬ 
curred from any such cause; which was certainly cor¬ 
rect, iii.'tsmiieh iis, up to that period, 1 hml never heard 
of any person having lieen killed in it; atM in the hays 
close to th(‘ to»’n I should suppose that sharks scarcely 
ever come, being in that respi'ct very different from the 
West Indies or the coast of Afrieiu I took my usual 
swim out for twenty minutes or so, and returned home. 
On that same dav, .as I was walking with another 
frieiiil, after the nmrn^ig service, a <*on8table touched 
liim iqioii tile shoulder, and pressed his services .as a 
jnryiiiiin to sert-e on an inquest then ahniit being lielil 
upon the laxly of a nwopthat fiinrning killfd by a nhin/t 
IVe found tlie poor fellow with a terrible wound, ex¬ 
tending from the iqiper Tpart of the thigh to the knee, 
the flesh being, in fact, entirely stripped from the hone. 
He was a convict, who had been confined in (lockatou 
Island, a station for prisoners, situated about eight 
miles from Sydney liigher up the harbour, and further 
from the sea than the spot wliere 1 bathed that morn¬ 
ing. 'i'lic eireumstanees attending the accident were 
peculiar. He and some other prisoners had received 
permission to bathe; he being the first stripped, jumped 
into the water, which in every part of the harbour of 
Sydney, and the coast generally, is deep, being in that 
respect very unlike the shelving coasts of this country, 
lie had not swam more than a few yards before one of 
tlic skulking ground sharks had him fast by the upper 
part of the thigh. One of his comrades in the must 
gallant manner jumped in and seixed hold of him; and 
after a struggle, in which all the flesh was stripped off, 
the poor fellow was got on shore; but the great artery 
of the thigh was severed, and he was already dead. 

Another case, somewhat similar to tlie above, took 
place in a remote part of the Coast of Anstralia some 
years previous to it, Bong will tho catastrophe he 
romeinbered by sorrowing friends in that part of the 
world, although many years have passed away since 
it occurred; for, unlike the last ease, the victim was 
not an outcast from society, a convict loosed from fais 
chains for a few moments, but a young and fair lad, 
the pride of his fond mother,‘Vrho had, by a singular 
fatality, lost her husband and several other members of 
her family by drowning, and a friend and school-fellow 
of the writer of this article. He was tiding in the 
lonely bush in company with one servant; from one 
cattle station to another, if 1 reihembn aright. The 
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road lay for a considerable distance along the hanks of 
what is termed in the lAip a rircr; but which is, in 
fact, an arm of the sea. lie was about twelve years of 
ago; and, as would be expected from a lad fresh from 
school, finding himself on horseback, about to proceed 
to a spot where ho would have plenty of shooting and 
kangaroo hunting, as welt as riding after wild cattle, 
he was in very high spirits. The day was very hot; 
and wlien, at a turn of the road, he found himself on 
the very verge of the cool blue water, no wonder he 
felt inclined to bathe. The servant, however, reminded 
iiiin that they had sixty miles yet to ride, and should 
lose no time! he resolved, therefore, to bathe his feet 
only, which were very hot. He dismounted, ns did 
also the man j and pulling off his shoes and stockings, 
lie seated himself on a flat ledge of rock, where the 
water was very deep, and dipped his feet in. It was 
much the same as if a person suaiiended his feet over 
tlie side of a boat when in deep water. His head wwa 
turned towards tho man, with whom he was at the 
moment speaking, when a small ground shark, about 
live feet long, ruse suddenly, and seizing liiin by the 
calf of the leg, dragged him off tlie rock into the water. 
The man seen the flsh rise; hut so rapidly was 
the poor lad seized, that ere be could spring forivard to 
grasp him, the shark had already borne him shrieking 
away. As in the hist-roeptioiied case, tlie looker-on 
was brave and true-hearted. He leaped into tlie water, 
being a good swimmer fortunately; and, though witli 
some dilTiculty, succeeded in reaching and taking hold 
of the hoy; for when a shark has a large body in its 
Jiiws, it generally rushes to and fro on the surfnee of 
tlie water. Tor n lung time did they struggle, the man 
cudeavouring to ri'-Bch the shore, and the shark rushing 
sometimes in tliat direction, and at others in tlie ui> 2 >o- 
aite. At length, however, they readied a spot some 
thirty yards or so further up the shore, and wlierc the 
water shoaled siifBciently to permit the iiiiin to ])laiit 
his feet for an instant to the ground. 'J'hu moment 
this liappencd, owing to the greater resistance offered, 
the flesh instantly separated friyii the bones, and the 
shark swam off with the piece in his jaws. Ho gut the 
pour lad, who was half drowned and nearly iiisunsiblc, 
safely on shore; and had assistance been at hand, his 
life might ultimately have been preserved. Hut the 
nearest aid was sixty miles oil', and llic limb was so 
dreadfully wounded (the whole of the back portion of 
tlie lug being either tom off, or separated from tlie 
bone), that, carrying him before him on tlic saddle, lie 
was obliged to travel very slowly. Worse tlian tliis, 
he had to encamp one, if not two niglits, in tbc woods, 
before reaching the station. The |>oor hid died from 
tetanus or locked jaw a few days after tho,occurrence. 

A few years ago, a sad occurrence took ]ilacc on tlie 
coast south of Sydney. A vessel had been wrecked 
somewhere near Twofold Bay; all her passengers and 
the crew had escaped safely to the shore, and ns they 
had recovered some provisions, and had the prospect, 
after a few days’ travelling along the coast, of reaching 
a settlement, they were all in high spirits. Tlicy had 
no boats, for all belonging to tlie vessel had been de¬ 
stroyed et the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, 
they met often with great diflicttlties in crossing the 
numerous creeks or rivers which fall into the sea in 
different parts of the coast they were proceeding along; 
being often compeliod to make long circuits to go round 
tliese, or to rea^ ,a spot where they could wade across 
them. All diffimtiea, however, of this nature had now 
nearly been sarniounted—tliey were not far from the 
settlement; bnt one more creek remained to cross, and 
then they woifld be within reach of assistance and sym¬ 
pathy from their fellow-creatures. Upon the arrival of 
tlie whole party at the boMees of this inlet, es usual two 
of ,the men, carrying noles in tlieir hands, entered it, 
to ascertain befornhana whether or not it was fordable 
for the whole number. And their comrades seeing the 
pioneers reach ihp middle of the creek wi^out the 
water rising above their waist, prepared to fullov in 


a body, when suddenly one of tlieir gitide*,. uttering | 
a loud shriek, disappimred headlong beneath the sur- | 
face. His comrade, who was only a few yards off, 
turned his head to awertoin the cause; but he was 
instantly seized, and the ngonized spectators gazed I 
on, unable in the least to aid (heir unfurtiinatc com- I 
pnniuns, who were being torn to pi(>ces before their I 
eyes. For some few minutes the ru^iiing play of fins ! 
and tails, glancing in all directions, witii now anil then 11 
portions of*the remains ojf tho miliappy victims, was 1 
incessant; but fresh assailants crowdeil to the spot, j 
and soon nothing but a ripple here, and a sligiit splash 
there, indicated the locality as one where so IVarfnl a 
tragedy had been so lately enacted. 

Terrible instances are all these of the feroeitv and 
deadly riiiiniiig of tills atrocious monster. We will 
fliiish this article with the mention of one otlier sUglit 
incident connected with this ‘sea lawyer,’ ns the sailors 
turni him, of a less melancholy termination than those 
addiiecil. 

A merry party of us wore onco on a calm summer 
evening pulling across a hay in a whalo-hoiit. We were 
proceeding to a dinner party, in fact, and of course were , 
all dressed in onr Iiest, ns the phrase is. Amongst our 
number was a wonld-hc sailor, who wished to impress 
ni>on tile uninitiated an nrerwhclmiiig sense of his nau¬ 
tical abilities. Ho seized every opportunity of ‘show¬ 
ing off;' and amongst liis otlier nnihitiuns notions, ho 
wished it, to be Iwlicvcd Hint lie could steer a whale¬ 
boat. Now it must be remembered that tho boat 
employed in the South Sea Ashing is a very different 
affair from other boats; and, in particular, it is steered 
in a diflerciit iminner, a long oar being eraploywl, 
which projects from the stern; wliereas, in common 
boats of course, as every 'one knows, a rudder and / 
tiller of woo(l or ropes are used. In steering tlie 
wiiiilc-bnat the licimsman stands up, grasping tlie 
liandiu of the steering oar in one hand, balancing liini- 
self gracefully as tlic boat rises and falls on the seas; 
and it requires great skill’and dexterity to keep so lung 
a lever, projecting as it ilocs from tho stern of the boat 
for twenty feet, from suddenly (when struck by a wave, 
fur instance) acting in a forcible manner against the 
ji'.TSon who liolds it. In ealm weatlicr bf course, and 
when tho water is smooth, a child might steer a whale¬ 
boat; but the pseudo-nautical 1 have mentioned, I verily 
believe, thouglit he could steer one in a gale of wind. 
At aiiyrate tie could not resist the op^iortanity which 
smooth water, no wind, and, what was of greater cem- 
Bcquence to him, I believe, a select party of spectators to 
witness liis performance, offered for the exhibition of his 
skill; and he offered to relieve the old sailor who was 
steering of the task. 'J'lic tar looked fur a inoiiient at the 
satin vest, tiglits, and swallow-tail of the ajiplicant, and 
sniffed the air as if to ascertain what breeze brought 
the 8c«nt of tlie A'ou r/c thiogne to his nostrils, ami tlieh,, 
without a word, resigned the oar. 1 am not aware if 
any of the party wished for some accident to supervene, 
to take tlic conceit out of the aspirant; certainly none 
expcctixl anytliiiig of the sort. And yet a calamity 
did overtake the purposed diner-out when in tho height 
of his glory, at tho very moment that, while the boat 
in reality was ‘steering itself,’ as the term is, he was 
deluding himself into the belief that lie was ita uner¬ 
ring guide. 

The blade of the steering oar, unlike those of the 
pulling ones, was hound round with a broad band of 
'•■right copper, to strengthen it, I presume, and keep it 
from splitting. - This copper bauA ns the boat glided 
over the surface of tho wirier, by its glistening quality 
attracted the^Uce of a 'tiger shark,’ ns it ia gi^eii. 
(a species of m .common ground sliark), whieft'etiahed 
upwurds, irij^'D^icing hold of the oar-bladi^ jihooK It 
in so tiger-iiku a fashion, that onr dandy, tgitding lire 
oar more gracefully than firmly, was hOried 'qeitqitetely 
overboard. "Very much astooi#hed hO iriMh M indcgd 
were all oa board; but the old' aallqii;.|inui^ed'.)pdd 
hi« lag and hauled him in.. And it waa .ohservad that! 
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the veteran tar, as he took a second look at tlie satin 
vest, tights, and swall(in'>tail, had a broad grin upon his 
countenance. Tliis little incident took place at a 
smalt port south of Sydney. 

SANITARY EVILS FROM SLAUGIITEIWIOUSKS 
IN Towns. 

Thu following, compiled by Mr Diinliill, rlvil-cnginecr, is 
on aiiBtroot of evulenco before tlu- Si-Iect Ommilleo of 
tho House of Copimons on .Sniitlifiold JHarkot, May ]lil7. 
The subject is of vital importanro to many iwoviiicial 
towns now oSlictcd with Hl,niglitcr-liou3es in confined 
neigUbonrlioods:— 

‘ Dr Jordan Roclio Lynch bad iivod and practised for 
the last fifteen years in tlie neij'hbonrhood of SiniUifieid, 
tho sanitary slate of wliieli was most dofootivc. Tlio 
slaughter-houses liavo a mi.s( iiijiirinns iafliienec mion tiin 
district: tlioy generaie fever, render the most siinpto dis¬ 
eases malignant, and shorten Iho duration of life. In llc.n- 
Alley, a lane miming from F.irringdon Street to tlie olii wail 
of the city, called JtreaU neck Step-s, llicre is a slangiiter- 
lioiiHO bcldnd six or seven bouse.s, whieh arc iiihabitod by 
tho imiublest elasses of society. The sleiieh is iiitoler.'il.le, 
arising from llio sl.anglii ering of tlie eattic ami tlio removal 
of the fiBcal matter, tlie guts, the iilood, and the skins of 
tho niilmals. When lliey clean tiie gnis, the, nn.tter is 
turned out; some of tho lieavier iiarts of the m.annri' are 
preserved to bo earted away, 1ml a greai. ded of il is 
carried into tho sewers, wliie.ii liave gnlly-ho]e..; and in the 
sniuinor months, the heat aeiiiig n]>ou tlie lii'e-il niatter. 
eauses its doeompusition, and enrhnn't < ed and siiljiliu- 
relted liydrogcn gas, mid eariionie acid ;ras, all of nldeli 
^aro fatal to animal lil'i, arc' clisenaaged, and iiish out of tho 
\(uUy-holcs, no that a idiiid man's nnso will eiiahie him to 
.avoid npproneliiug tlicso outlets. Wlumcver li" (l)rLyneli) 
goes into pinecs or lioiisos c'-ntiguonn to the shingliter- 
liouscs, he is coraiielled to hold iiis nose all I lie lime In; is 
there, the steucli is so great. 11c has patients in .all those 
houses. They are never free fiAm the cfli;els of it ; and 
wlieii tho jieoplo tlii-rc arc daiigrrotisly ill, he iNuillioiit. 
the hoi>c, by any exercise of skill, of restoring tln-m to 
Uoalth. Ho invariably makes il a rule to iiitreat tliem to 
ron({Ueit their repugnance to go into tin- vurkliouse, in 
order that they may linvc lietter air ; and if they .aeeedc', 
tiic medicines tiiat would have failed in tlio noxious 
atinospliero heforo, restore them in most iiist.ahees to 
health. Ilio ])eoi>lc wheia- sneli “luells are “ (//d ;/-; ’’ it is a 
kind of instinct —they fly to it; tliey fancy tiiat the slinralns 
resists liic noxious ageney of tlie fiml air tliey arc lireatli- 
ing [ and they arc right; malaria, sneli ns is generated in 
these slangliter-housos, is u narcotie imison; it oppresses 
holli body and mind; and under the influence of tlnK 
physical and mental dejiressioii, they insi.iiictively resort 
to the gin-shop, which .aggravates their distresses, by ex¬ 
tracting from them tlie means of Jiving perlieps iielter 
tlign they do. 

The sewer wliich receives the refuse of iho slaiighlcr- 
boMso ill Hear Alley conics down the declivity, and runs 
nnil'T two houses occupied liy a Mm .liuiies and -i jVtrs 
JJetlieil, In Parringilon Street. In every p.art of Jlrs.’.-imes's 
liouse till! stench is so strong, tiiat he freipienily fore¬ 
warned them that they would have an attack of fever. 
-Tlie kdy lu qnestinn was attacked witli erysipelas in tlie 
head and fliee, .and died, in spite of everything that eonid 
bo done, and showed rvidenoe, even after death, of the 
state tlio system liad hoen in, owing to tlio absorption of 
putrid poison, eroauiiling from the decomposition in Uial 
sower of animal matter from tho siiinghter-hoascs, whieh 
gives out sidphnrettcd hydrogen and earlionio acid gas in 
immcoso quantities. 

There is a slaughter-liousc in 1''ox and Knot Oonrt; it is 
. a very hum estaoUslunont, and the nroprUdiir endeavours 
to keep down itS'Offeuslvoiiess; lie has ix'^nrse to every 
means he ean devise' to eounteract the had etfeets; he has 
. it rinioed and washed freqnentlyj and notwitlistanding he 
-kaa tho advantage of a steep deenvity to the main sower of 
.Fleet, the stenoh, eSpcoially in wann weather, is moat 
. Ihteletable. A few mouths back, he (Dr Lynch) was 
.nbit^ tp interfere, in oonsequenoe of the people right 


:r'^Sld.}eft in this htcaUty being attacked wilii sickness of the 
'Ittohutcl^ bowel coinpliunl, and' fever; they stated it all 


arose from tho slangiitcr-IiouFc in ipivstiOtt'; ho neeom- 
tisnicd the police tiiitlicr, and f«ilnd carts and Wagons laden 
with bulloeks lying on their backs, Iilown out, (heir la Iliva 
inflated like drums, their eyes starting out of tlieir iicads, 
their tongues out: with some of them.timir bowels li.'id 
bunt, and were lying about, yet th)^. stomachs were 
equally distended, emitting {Hitrid gas, &d the stenrii w.is 
so great, tiiat tho nose oottld detect itt At a cunsiderablo 
distonee. 

The slaughter-houses must bo remove from tlieir pre¬ 
sent confined locality; no amuigement, liowever perfect in 
detail, can obviate tlio evil; the deoemposition of vege¬ 
table matter is very injurious, but does not seise hold of 
the system with Die same intense violence that a mixlure 
of animal putresoemxj docs. 

Lord Robert Cti'osveiior, M.l*.—In consequence of medi- 
eiil reports on the evils whieh flowed from the slangiiier- 
hnnscF. in Paris, an ediet was issued in the year lillll tli.rt 
piililie aii.'itloirs siioiild he constructed, and when roni- 
lih'ted, all private slaughler-huuKGH nupprussod, for which 
nil* liitlemiiily was granted (o tlio hntchers, who raised 
several oliji'ctiuiis to Die alteration in the system, lint it 
lias been found in praelice to wori, admirably well. 

Tile live aiiatloirs wliieh w ere eonstrueted include 21(1 
sJaiigliler-lurases, each ot wliic-li accommodate one, two, or 
three hntciiers, a;cording (o llio extent of their donliiigs ; 
the total cost of tlieir cn'clinn was Ij.H00,0fl0, iiiul the 
revenue they yield is L.l(»,(li)() per aiuiuin. 

Mr 'riionius Dunliill, eivil-engiiieer, had devoted imich 
time ;uid .-nixiuns atiimtion lo this question, feeling tiiat 
tile jirc i'iil system of slaughtering the food for 2,(i0(l,000 
of Boi>ls, in Die lieart of tlie eily, and in dciiseiy-iMipulated 
lo.-,':)itii'n, inaterially atleeled tin' snnitiiry condition of the 
iiielropolis; and tliis eoiivictiun Inis lu'cn euiiiinnod hy 
)ieison.'il exaiiiiiintioiih m tho disiricis where siauglilir- 
liiMises alHiinid. Hi' had also visited several of Die slaugii+er- 
Iiouses in Die neighhonrhood of Sniitlilield, Newgate, 
(.ciidenhall, Aldiiate, and Clare Marki'ts; more flltliy jilaccs 
lie cannot coiu'cive to exist tlian tliose Acoldunius of 
iilooil: lliere is a total ahsetiee of drainage, ventilation, 
.and nalur;il iiglil; the machinery is inqiorfcet; the wiiti'T 
siijiply inadequate and iinpiire ; Die blood uiid tilth acen- 
niiilule in Die erllars fur uiunths; and lie was always ill 
after inspecting them. 

Not the lea.'t iniportaiit feature hi Dio estaliilslnneut. of 
ont.-I)iiig aiiattoirs is, that liono-hoiling, skin-dressing, glee, 
gilt, and linni nthnulactures, and numerous other iiuvious 
crafts ill eoiineetion with the offal and refuse of slnnii'iter- 
' ileuses, iiiglily prejudieial to Die puiilin healtii, and iiito- 
leraliln nnisanres wliere tliey ate now carried on, would 
shortly find their way out of town to the ueighbouriinod of 
Die depots of Die iiKtliiiel Diejr require. 

lie liad visited Die ahatloirs at Paris: the eoiitiiicntiil 
system formed a striking contrast to that pursued in Diis 
eountry—iioDiin.g could be Iiettcr devised tlian the jilini 
;idiipted in fi'r.aiieo ; luid lie derived such infinite pleasiiie 
from witnessing the improvement, t'lat lie lias never ceased 
lo urge tlie iinporlanee of its adoption in this mctropcills, 
and every otlier city throughonl toe United Kingdom. 

tfluirlcs J. Ji, Aldis, Esq. M.D., physici.m to Dio Lon¬ 
don and Surrey I)i.4penHnrics, was physician to the Farring- 
don Dispensary in lliTl, whieli at that time was situated 
in Die loeality of several of Die metropolitan slaughlcr- 
licnses. ,Niiiali-pox and fever w'ore very prevalent, the nom- 
licr of eases exceeding those of other dispensaries, though 
silimlcd hi ns deiisely-jiopulsted a district wliieh he attri- 
hiitcd to tile inlialation of accumulated poison generated 
in tlio slanghtcr-liouses. Tlie decomposition of animal 
matter Iherein gives out poison of the most vinilent 
natnic. I'poii visiting those places, he found quantitica of 
lilood, paunches, and tlieir contents, strewed ail over tho 
ground, and heaped up in the comers, which were giving 
out a miasma redolent of small-pox and fever; indeed 
tbeio were no less than Mivcn oases of the former at Die 
Farringdon Dis^icusaiw in one day—an iiistanee sniqiassing 
all his experience, in the vicinity of Bear Alley, a bird- 
fancier who resided Dicro cpnld keep no hirds alive; has 
been obliged to prescribe for patients outside their houses, 
for fear of lieing sick with tlie w-pou» from the slaughtcr- 
housos gaining access to the oourta and idleys, which, 
being destitute of vetttilatioo, pervades every room in Die 
houses, dealing out disease and chtaHi the infaa- 

WilHam A. (^y, F.sq. H.D., is Col¬ 

lege Hospital; considers s1ar^ht«i%QUws in the midst 
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of a don«u impolatimi oliiortinnaMc, on aeoonni'of tlw' 
laTK'* quantity of oTilnre at^ ott’al woich neaemrilj MOo*- 
iiiulatos titcrein. IL ‘in a gTcat diMulvantagc that UrM 
ni!Ui«cg of filth ahouM bo aulforod to con^egato in the 
very heart of a great city, a» it not only afToots theaanitory 
emuiition of the popniatirm in iteel^ hut sets an exantple 
to flip whole neignhourliood to be nnueually dirty and 
tiltliy. Tlie loealitiee of these nuieancoe nro usually avoided 
liy Toepoc'tablo {icrsona. An inferior clase occupies tiic 
houses, whose squalor and wretchedness is but an exten- 
sioii of tlio evil. 

Mr IVillisni Fmiesque, surgoon, considered the efilnvia 
from tilt' slaughter-houso refuse a mixtitra of sulphurcttrd 
hydrogen and earlionlo aoid gases, whioh arc disengaged iii 
proportion to the Stage of decomposition the fajcui matter 
lias rcaeiied; and that it is iiiglily detrimental to the health 
of till' Ideality in which siaughler-Uousca arc situtilcd, 
when enclosed by dwellings, and in tlio midst of a dense 
}si|iiilatiou.’ 


A VAbUAM,!! HIKT FOB FABMEBS. 

Tim eolebmtod Mr Robert Baltewcll of Dislily, heieester- 
sliire, and the founder of the New Is'ioesler slieep. used 
to tell an anoedoto with exceeding high glee of a fainier 
not only of the olden school, but of the golden tiines. nds 
firmer, who owned and oermpied 1000 anres of laud, liad 
tlirec daughters. When his oldest daiiglitcr niarrieil, lie 
gave her one-quarter of his land for her portion, liut no 
ninncy; end he found, hy a Jittlo more speed ami a little 
better management, the produce of his farm did uni 
decrease. When his second dangliter timrrmd, he gave 
her one-third-of the rmaitiing land for her jiorlioii, hut no 
niiini'y. lie Ihon sot to worl^ and bcg-ni to grub nji bis 
furso .and fern, and ploughed up what lie ealleil liis poor 
dry furr.o land, even wlion tho furso eoven'd in home 
■•loses nearly half tlio land. Alter giving half Ids land 
iiwny to two of ids dauglitois, to his great surpiise he 
found that the produce iiioroascd: lie made more money 
because Ids now broken-up I'urao laud brought exeehsive 
iTops, and at the same time ho farmed the whole of Ids 
land belter, for lie employed throe fiiiies iiioie labourers 
upon it; lie rose two hours sooner in the iiioniing, had no 
mori' dead fallows once in three years; instead of whicli ho 
got two green eroiis in one year, rfhd ntc them upon the 
l.ind. A garden never requires a dead fallow, lint the 
great advantage was, tliat he hiwl got the Vime money to 
manage .'lOO iiercs as lie had to manage KKM) acres; there¬ 
fore he laid out double the money upon the land. Wlu-n 
ids t liird and last daughter married, lie gave Iter ‘d.'iO aeros, 
or lislf which remained, for her portion, and no money, 
lie tiicn found that he had the same money to farm one- 
quarter of the land oa ho had at first lo farm tlic whide. 
lie began to oak liimself a few questions, and set Ids wits 
lo work how he was to mako os much of 2oU as he li.nl 
done of 1000 acres. Ho then paid off Ids bailin', wlio 
weighed twenty stone! rose with the larks in the long 
days, and went to bed with the lamb; he ;rot as niiieU 
more work done for his money; ho made ids servants, 
lahuurers, and liorses, move foster; broko them from 
their snail's sjiaoe; and fiaund that the eye of the master 
quickmicd the pace of tho servant, lie saw tlio begin¬ 
ning and ending of tivorytliing: and to his servants and 
labourers, instead tfif saying, ‘ Go and do it,’ he said tp 
tlioni, ‘lit us go, my boys, and do it.’ Between onroo 
and go ho soon found out a great difference, lie gnibliod 
up tlio whole of his fuizo and ferns, and then i>lnuglicd 
the whole of Ids poor grass land up, and converted a great 
deal of com iuto meat for sake of the manure, and he pre¬ 
served his blaiA water (the essenoe of manure); cut his 
hedges down, which had not been |>lasbed fur forty or 
fifty years; straiglitened his zig-fences; cut his water- 
coursM straight, and gained a deal of land by doing so; 
mode dams and sluices, and irrigated all tlie land he 
could; he grubbed np nuuiy of his hedges and borders 


him rams and sold him long-liomod bulls (said Mr Ilake- 
tfeu), and tnl<l him Ihc real value of labour, both indoors 
and out, and what ought to be done with a eerUin. nmuher 
of ihon, oxen, and horseK, within u given time,' I taufibt 
him to sow less and plough hvlti r; tliat tliero W«« 
limits and measures to all ihiegs, :md that the husband¬ 
man ought to be stronger Uiaii the farm. I told him tiow 
to ni.ike hot land erdder, and cold hmd hotter, light l.aud 
stiffer. and stiff laud lighter. I sunn caused Irini to shidw 
off all his old ilccp-rootcd pn'.indicch. and 1 grafted new ones 
in I heir plafies. 1 told Iiiiii not to hreeil inferior eattle, 
slipcji, or horses, hnt tlm liest of ench kind, for the best 
consnniidnu more than the wotsl. My friend liceaine a 
new mail ui ids old age, and diud rieli. — t,'i,c.A‘Mri’s‘ 
(Hi'gnii'lf. 

A. PINT OF ALB AN1» A NEW.'irAl'EB. 


How stranw'ly the value of different things is estimated 
in some minds! A foiv grains of toasted barley are wetted, 
and till' juii'o sqnee/cil into a little water, with a lasto of 
(lie le-iics of tliv 1i<>]<-plaiii—the v.aliic of Imtli Ix'iiig loo 
hiiiiill to lie enleiihiled; iiiid a very slight tax is laid lilioil 
the irii.xhiri', vliieli eosls also so little lilbour as hardly to 
b« rcekoiied in our euiniige. A pint of tli'is sells, iclail, for 
I'onrpeiiec; and if of good fiavonr, it is ri'cltonod elic^ luid 
well wtirllt Hie itioiiey ; mid so it is. It is drunk off in a 
iiiiiiulu or two—it is gone. On tlio same table on which 
th':i was served lies a news]>iijier, the mere white sheet of 
nliieh post ono peiiiiy-f.irHiing, mid the duty thereon one 
penny, with no deiluetions for damaged, erooked, or over- 
lirintcd copies made ready for side, and charged too witli 
earriage from mills and stmiip-oiliec iit a dislancn ; and it 
is eoveri’d witli iinlf a million of types, .at ii cost of thirly 
piinii'ls for itself and other nlieets printed at the siii'ie 
ofiiee l.he smiii; day; .and lids sells for no more timii the 
liiiit ofale, thejiiiee of ii. IK He iiiidt anil Imps 1 Ami Jet 
after one person lies eiijojcd it, afiiirillng hiui news from all' 
parks Ilf the world, and useful tlionglits on all that iiitcreal« ' 
liiin as a tiinii and a rili/.eii, it remains to ho eqioyed by- 
scores of oHiei-s ill (lie sumo town or olKCwhcrc; and ii 
pruiiiutes trade, and finds employment, and markets for 
goods, and eiiutiuiiM ag-sinst frauds and accidents, and snh- 
.V'l'ts fur eonversation ; .md (here arc .sitijio wlio think this 
intiele de.ir, (liougli the Rwiftly-gonc hsjrley-wnter is paid 
for i-licerfiilly. How is (his? Is tho Imdy » better jiay- 
inaster than (lie mind, and are tilings of (ha moineiit more 
prized than ibiiigs of iiioiiieiitl’ is the transient tickling 
of the h(omaeli of niori- eonh<iqni’nce than the- Imiiruve-- 
incut of the. uiiiiil, and Hie iiil'ormatioii that Is essential to 
rrriioniri lieings? if (liiiigs liail their md value, would not 
(he newspaper ho worth mniiy pints of tho host alo?— 
/.iri-ryswf Mtt'i'tiiy, 

E.NCOITVTEB WJTIl A PBAIUIK WOtP. 

1 have never known those animals, rapacious as they are, 
extend their nltaclvs to man, thougli tlioy i>ro1jahly woiihl 
if very hungry, mnl a Ihvourablo opportunity presented 
itself. I sliiill not soon forget nil niiventiiFO with ono Of 
them, many ye.ars ago, on the frontiers of Missouri. Kldiqg 
near tlie prairie border, 1 (lereeived one of the largest and 
fiercest of the gray sjieeies, wliieli had,just descended from 
(he west, anilsocineii foiiiisheil to ilcsiH-ration. I at onoo 
prepared for a phase; and being without arms, I caught up a 
eiidgel, when I betook me valiaiitjy to the charge, muoli 
stronger, as I soon discovered, in my cause lluui bl tliy 
equipment. The wolf was in no Itnmour to flee, howgriw, 
hilt boldly met mo full half-way. 1 was soon disarmed, 
for my eliib broke upon the aniuud's head. Ho then ' laid 
to' my horse's legs, which, not relishing the conflict, gavo 
a plunge, and sent me whiriiug over his heed, and made his ' 
escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. 1 was 
no sooner upon my feet than my ontagqnist renewed the 
c Iiaige; hut being without weapon, or any means of awakeso* ■ 
ing an emotion of terror, save through Ids imsgtimtlon; I 
took off my large blaek liat, and using it for a shield, b«(^. 
to thrust it inwards his gaping jaws. My rate hod,}!^. 
desired effect ;T«r after niringing at me a few idWtlh ilbio ‘ 
wheeled abon^-Uid trotted oif several [loecs, otul 
to gaze at mo. Being apprehensive that he nii)^t viumgli 
hla mind and return to tlio at-tack, 
under the compromise, I had the bestzqf the ■ 

malutd};—io<m to my heels, g^ad of tljie .^Mfimlalialtiy m 
making A drawn game, thon^i 1 ti^ nyisifrjgiTi^ Uie 
ohaUengo. —Joanm of a JHanHi Fi iPratferi . 


ii'i IftiMU’ M Ik 


in width, some more in Ids small closes, sonic not wider 
than streets; and threw three, four, five, and six closes 
into one. He foond onti %at, instead of gtpwing white¬ 
thorn hedges and hawe to food foreign birds in the winter, 
be eouhl grow food for .man instead of migratory birds, 
After all tto iinproyement he mow more, and made more 
of 2fi0 acres than hd did from 11)00; at wo same thoe ho 
found out that half of Engtand at tliat time was not culti¬ 
vated born the wont of .methi to ooIUrate it vrith. I let 
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POF(ri.AB RISCaKATION. 

(.'itn anjrtluDfc be more lamentable to contemplate timn s 
(lull, grim, and vicious population, whose only amiueinont 
is sensnallty? Yet what can we expect if wo provide 
no means of recreation; if we never sbare oar own pleasure 
with our own poorer brethren; and if the miblie buildings 
which invito them in their brief hours of leisure are chiefly 
gin )>ulacrs? As for our cathedrals and great cliurcltes, 
wo mostly have them well locked np, for fear any one 
should steal In and say a prayer, or conteni|1)ate a noble 
work of art without paying fur it; and we shut up people 
by thousands in dense towns, with no ontlrls to thu 
eountrv but those which arc guarded on both sides by 
dusty hedges. Now an open space near tlie town is one 
of nature's ohurclics: and it is an imperative duty to pro¬ 
vide such things. Nor, indeed, siiould we stop at giving 
breathing-planes to erowtled ninltitiules in great towns. 
To firovido chea]i loenniotioii as a means of social improve¬ 
ment should 1)0 ever in tile niiinbi of legislators and otiicr 
influential issrsons. Dliinders in legislating about rail¬ 
ways, and al)Siird exisiiiditiire in making tliem, are a far 
greater public delrimeiit Ilian tlicy may seem at first 
sight. Again, williont interfering ion inneli, or attempting 
to foroe n ‘ Book of Sports ’ U|)on tlie people, wlio in tllht 
ease would he resolutely dull and lugubrious, tlie bene¬ 
volent employer of lalionr might exort hiniself in many 
ways to ciieoiirngc hcalUifnl and insimelivc ainnseinonts 
amongst his men. He might give prizes for atliletie. exeel- 
lennc or skill; he miglit aid in ostabliBliing vooingiral 
gardens, or music-meetings, or exiiiiiitions of luetures, or 
meeiumios’ iiiNtitntes. Ikesc are tilings in whieli soiiie 
of the great employers of labour have ajiv,ady set him tlie 
example, lait iiim remoinbeT bow mueli ids workjieople 
are deprived of by lieing almost confined to one spot; 
and lot him be the more anxious to enlarge tlicir minds, by 
inducing them to take interest in anything which may 
prevent the ‘ignorant present’ and it's low cares from 
alisorliing all their attention. He lias very likely sumo 
pursuit or some art in wliieli he takes rs)>ecial pleasure 
‘ liimself, and wbicb gives to his leisure perhaps its greatest 
charm; he may be sure that there are many of his |>eople 
who could be made to share in some degree that ideasure 
or pursuit with him. It is a largo, a sure, and certainly a 
must plcosurablo benefice, to providu for the poor such 
opportunities of ruereatiun or means of aniusemont us I 
have mentioned almrc. Neither oau it bo set down ns 
at all a trifling matter. Depend upon it, that nmii lias 
not made any great i>rogreas in liumuiiity who does nut 
rare fur the leisure Iioiirs aud ainuseiueuts of his felluw- 
mon.— The Claims uf Lahonr, 

PliBRCmAl, AVPGARANCK AND HAniTS OF THF. I'OI'E. 

1 had the honour of two hitorvicws with I'ius I.\.;t1ie 
first as a meuilwr of the roinmittoc a|ipiiinted for a 
humane jiurliosc; tlie second wiili a private |iai'ty, 1 
Iielieve tlio commtlloowas tlie first liudy of Knglisjinien 
who waited on tlie l'o|)e; ami eertainly, as Mr Harford 
HFioko bis sensible address, his floliiicsM seemed liigidy 
I'loased and afli'eted. His maimer is frank, and even 
siinple. There is not the sliglilest linelure of jiridc or 
stateliness in liis deportinent. J’ins IX., addressing liis 
fellow-men, ntters like a man uf sense what he r.'ally at 
the moment tliiiiks and fci.-is. Tliere was no written rejily, 
c'lueiicd in tenns of cold funnality to what was kindly said, 
lint a cordial, spontaneous expression of feeling, outspoken 
at the monicnt. Tlio Pope said something eourteoiis to 
several iudividnal memlxirs presented to him: liearing I 
was .a lawyer, be remarked that an English advocate had 
lately sent him a laiok on legislation, which he was sure 
contained uiurh winch would be desirable for him to 
know, but unfortunately, being unacquainted with the 
langdggxh he eould imt rend it—a very sensible, but nn- 
kiugty observation. Counnon kings never admit their 
ignorance hf anytliing. Dull iminiMisily is not oongcnial to 
the disposition of'Pius IX. His manner was, however, a 
iittle unsteady. He is not what some would call dignified; 
ho appeared as if hts royalty sat awkward!^' niwn Wra; in 
appearance very otilike the portraits of Pina VI. Tlie 
oonnteniutce, stout figure, and whole liearing of pins IX., 
denote plain, vigorous aottse, rosolption and manliness of 
eharaeter, and true behevotence, .more than refined or 
mtlshcd taste, lofty dignity, royal ;pridc, or grandeur of 
.tt^Ku|ht Strip him of bis robes of tdate, he never would 
twwsteken for a suhtie Jesuit or crafty nnest, but would 


{ isss all the world over for a sagacious, clear-headed, Rng- 
ish oonntr^ gentleman. SncIh'Was the opinion I formed 
on my first interview with Pins J.X. The second time I liad 
tlia honour of lieing^toceived. tlie Pope w.-is quite at his 
ease; ud when the Mrty of English ladies and gcntlcincn 
were grouped around him, spoke with unaifeeted kindness 
what he deemed moat suitable. He impiirrd anxiously 
abont Irolaud, and sjiohe in tenns of hearty admiration of 
tho exertions made by the parliament in England in relief 
of the Irisli famine. The vote of ten millions seemed to 
astonish his Holiness. On this oeoosion the manner of tiie 
Pope was fatherly; and undoubtedly, I must say, rooted as 
I am in tho Protestant faith, tlie nnafieoted behaviour of 
Pius IX. towards people of all nations is that becoming 
an ccelesiastie aspiring to be considered the hoad of the 
Cliristiau ebureb.—llVn'toVfe’s Itaiy in the Xiueti'Ciith Cen- 
/Kry. 


A SKETCH. 

IIkhs wiiH Q lowly ntid a lonely fate; 

P'nr from the 'world'H ffay throng, iitiBeon> unkxio\rft, 
Tiikc a fair floweret in ft wfMMlhmd vftle 
Hhe gi^w in boauty, *nouth tho foetering ehfldo 
t)f on old htfttely trce^hei* fathers* home-- 
M'hlrh ei^nlurii'N hftd neen thus proudly htnnd, 
lira\ iitg the Kttirmv of winter and of fate, 

In lone iiinn'niHeoiior.. 8h«, fair and young. 

The child of tlmt high race, whh gently nurapd 
>Vit]i Hnulesnnd loving tParR-dho snuiiy bcajiiii 
And vernal showers rif her <|niot spring. 

And days and yearn paMied nn-^mimni*kod the flight 
t)f Tiui&^tlU slie hlusheil forth a glorious flower. 

Ihit noiio were thero to see, and none to lovo 
(To sec iiHd been to love). For ntherwimj 
i lev fate onlnined. And finding all Around 
No ocean for the stream of lovo that gushed 
Wann, pure, mid holy from her youthful hport, 
Meekly (■he turned her soft blue vyoH to llenven ; 
And /Arrf, Amid her native woodlandM, like 
Tlie wfHidlnnd flower—hiT einidoni—on the soft 
A ml w oiling bret‘;» that gently round her played, 

81)0 hivislUNl nil her sweetn—ii. fragrant store— 

And she gurnwed up her love, her hope, 

Jlcr heai‘t'8 sweet virgin bloom. 

Ro her spring; and summer gliderl rm, 

Vet still Khe lonely divelt-—blosoing and blO'^K'd 
In tlmt fail vole, and by tho world imlciiowu. 
FlenMirc, the butterfly, unheeding passed 
On jewelled wing; buttliobe**, IfHppiiioss, 
iJwelt lovingly within her gentio breast, 

And lingered, nharmdd with it'H sweet restit^i-plnoe, 
Iti'fnking the honey uf her soul; aiul Fenc^e, 

The dove-like, brooded in tho shftdowy boughs. 

And lulled her with its whii^iered melody; 

And cvernioro the eye ot Ileavm gaged 
In her puro eyes, and found rollcoted there 
Its holy image. ^ 

Thus waned her Rummer; find now Autumn drear 
tfhsoured with clniuln the suniJibic of her lot. 

Loved hlnshoms faded niund—and sore and wan. 
Hustled with dying moan above her head 
'J'lic kindred leavcH of her ' Hme-honfinrcd' tree. 

8hc* wept to see tiiein parted t day by day, 

Hurled in dark eddies to the stortny sky. 

Or faded on the pmvnt bough; and then 
Falling around her once bright dwelllfg-plftoe, 

And mingling with the dust of years gona by. 
)>jmmed were those gentle ey’ioi; yot 'mid tbefr teaits, 
^Vith fading light turned lovingly to Ueavon; 

And so sho died* 

Mourn not her lonely fate. True all irnknowii 
Fobsum to her, and greatuess, and renown; 

Tet blest In this was bhe: unfclt was Love, 

Therefore IntNmRtanejh Greatness unknown. 

And faenro Ambition's rostlem flood had na'tnr 
Ilisturbad the plaoid euirent of her life. 

Rwuct ties of household lovfr-«nd chiurity, 
Friendship, tind pure bcnovolenoe—in these 
Passed all her quiet houra Oh My, ye sad 
And weary ones of earth } tear she not bleat 
%Vhom peace and love aurroundrd, and who diod 
Ti^nqutl and hopeful, gfttdn|^up to Bei|lvon t ' 
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ficial atates of sodety, in which etiquette exercitcs the 
FROLICS OF FASHION. ^ chief control, cannot be said to be faTourable to the 
It is told of an old Scotch laird that he had acquired growth of moral excellence. We would not^ how- 
thu habit of walking in an odd shambling manner from ever, have it thought that there is smything either 
an excess of poUteuess while residing at a foreign court, hlnmcable or ridiculous—far from it—hi following 
where the reigning prince had the misfortune to be fashions whicli are convenient, becoming, and suit* 
somewhat stiff in the ankle-joints. There was nothing able to general circuiustanucs. Every successive gene* 
very remarkable in this trait of complaisance, fur the ration introduces some species of novelty, which is an 
spirit of imitation in dress, language, aud customs of all expression of social progress; and in costunios and 
kinds is of so universally pervading an influence, that, customs we may read the moral history of a country 
' right or wrong, its dictates are unhesitatingly followed, as distinctly as in its medals and monuments, Furta* 
One therefore shonld not laugh too hard at the old nately tlte tendency of fashion in our own day is 
laird’s aflheted lameness. We are all leas or more towards simplicity ; though in this respect we are only 
followers, from imitation and hahit, of usages wliich foUomng tl>e progress which commenced a generation 
common sense has some difficulty in justifying. ago. Tlve imitation whicli challenges sarcasm is that of 

Of all despots, Fashion is the most despotic; and yet the monkey and the medicine—a fantastic copying of 
the thing is entirely voluntary, 'There is, however, the what is valueless and unsuitable. In this respect it is 
terror of appearing to act differently from what seems a meanness, and betrays as much the want of true 
to bo a legitimately-erected standard. No inquiry is dignity as of common reflectiou. It is the enemy of 
employed as to the correctness of tlio taste wiiich has fashion, perpetually turning it into ridicule, and foroiDg 
suggested any distinct change in fashion. No matter it into a thousand feverish changes to escape from its 
even that accident has been the qguse of tlie alteration; persecutions. These changes are sometimes os ccmicsl 
fur, as in a state of panic, what all hasten to do cannot as those of tho two fairies in the 'Arabian Nights,' irho 
possibly be wrong. In tho modern lady-world, tills fought throqgh a series of metamorphosjss. We remem- 
panic of fashion is observed to work as marvellous her tho leaders of ton, some years ago, had recourse to 
j transformations as that which took place among the the exjiedient of disguising their voices by a certain 
towering head-dresses of Addison’s days, and to have dexterous use of the roof of the mouth. Even this, 
about os reasonable a purpose. When tlie Queen was on however, did not baffle their pursuers; in a very short 
tlio Clyde last year, finding her face visited too roughly time the world of slavish imitators acquired the new 
by the air of our Scottish hills, she tied her veil under her form of speech, and drove invention to new shifts. At 
cliin. The action was natural, and the effect no doubt, a later epocli some ingenious persons stuck an eye-glass 
ill the circumstances, becoming. The royal ehoeks, into their eye, supporting it by the muscles alone, and 
warm with health, flushed with womanly and queenly bearing with Iieroical equanimity tbe ineorivenience 
fueling, and fanned by the welcoming breexes of the and tiio ridicule: but this has now come down to the 
north, looked almost as beautiful, we daresay, as a order of small imitators, who affect to bask in tbe Wifi- 
moss-iose. However that may be, before the day was shine of fashion. 

out, there were hundreds of otlier cheeks in tlie same As regards the mass of mankind, imitation iM a kin4 
predicament. Tbe rage of imitation spread. In tl]p of substitute for principle; and ostiroated not in its ex- 
shadiest walks—in the closest streets of the town— treme aspect, until individuals are better able to direct 
In the ealmest and hottest days of the season—the veil their own movements, it deserves indulgence, if not ap- 
was fashionatdy tied under the chin. 'The iksliion, probation. So many persons are {daced in circttmitanoes 
Ikowerer, was in xeahty made a fashion only through adverse to original or independent thon^t, that, ire 
misapprehension; for the Queen had merely adopted a cannot speak too flatteringly of efforts at intitation, 
temporgry expedient to serve a temporary end; and which, though sometimes grotesque, and poasibly out of 
when the emergence was over, she no doubt unlooseil place, are in the main respectable, and significant of a 
the knot, and gave her veil to the winds as nsuaL Her wish for improvement. On a late occsulon, when shown: 
imitators were as utiregardful of einamstanees as the into tiie cottage of a rural fashhuter, we observed ktitii.. 
very aagseious monkey whiefa gulped a package of surprise that a saridltaUawaa laid out with fio<d» s^^ „ 

. medieine becansa saw his master swallow a quan- fashkm, as iDi|he||tewing*T 0 Dm of a ci^. ’The . 

tity of the amfle luterial previously. genfldi^ was ui (mrmw ludicrous; yet how 

To a silly panlcJike rage of imitation may no was it of oommendation, all thingi omsider^dl?-;^^ 
donht mostikidiions be traced; tbe fharof inMo^ng wi^tovlewaaolitrhiDgsistoplBeetiiemin.owinsat'ir^h 
even g tidfihig point in a preWling nssge b^g pei^ ntteg disregard of all the deoeiM|Ba''(yf{fidb whi^ 
haini stronger tto.titat which msifces men av^ 'to Is riQhsqp^^ mmiifcsted Itf partl^^]W^ji3||^ * rank 
cemmiaji^'ed jsc!^ enter.'. And,'titnl i»’thdt of to rural 
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previously we had viaited tJie house of a person of 
grentor worldly possessions, and found the family living 
almost in a etato of nature along with their cattle, 
liixhlbitions of this latter sort are calculated to inspire 
A wondetfid degree of toleration of imitative ctl'urts 
at elegance and improrement, however incongruous. 
Better see a population toiling to npu tlie fashioii.s of 
refined society, than see it contented with Die listless 
mediocrity of semf-harharism! I’l.'iced in this light, 
the mimicry of fashion is to he viewe<l as hno of those 
tiindencies which I’rovidenco has impressed on man¬ 
kind for their benefit. It is C()nst.iiilly drawing thorn 
out of the slough of natural rlesires, and leading tliein 
by steps, imperceptible to tiuanselvcs, towards tlie 
higher aims of civilisation. 

- 

TUB STAHT IN LI BE. 

A TAX,K. 

* Wi'T.T, Cousin Danby, so Mary is going to be married? 
I rode over to lienr nil about it, and to ask liow soon I 
am to wish you joy.’ 

‘Thank you kirnlly, John,’ replied the mother of the 
bride-cloct, lu-r face lio.anting willi smiles: ‘ iiulcid you 
should have been the first to hear tlie news, only you 
were away at the assizes; for often and often Mary said 
to me that there was no one in tlie. world on whose 
advice she would depend, or to whoso opinion she would 
look up more entirely, th.an your own : not that .Mary 
felt any doubts as to her elioiee ; she know him all her 
life, and ao do we all—.ns good a geiitleni.'ni hreil and 
born as in all Ireland: indeed for lliat matter. nn«’h 
better than Mary had any right to e.Kpoet: but. she 
did often say tluit had you been at liona; before nmt- 
i ters were entirely settled, she ivould have liked to eon- 
suit you as to what you tliou.ght best.’ 

With all patience and attrition .lohn Tr.nvcrs listeni d, 
knowing well tliat interruption woiilii only adil to the 
intricacy of the narrative. Now, liow'ever, at a jiause 
he inquired where was Mary; but without liccding the 
inquiry, Mr-s Danby proeceded in her liariingne. Mary’s 
intendi^ imshand, Frank Nugent, had got a wonderful 
catch of a farm on lease from Mr Junes, and everything 
no ibiuht would go on heantifnlly. Tliero could not 
have been a better start in life! 

‘And where is the oaiiital to encounter so large .an 
undertaking?’ 

‘ t)h, Mary, yon Icnow. has a hundred pounds, and 
Frank will probably get something from ins hrotlicr 
George.’ 

‘ Umpli,’ said John Travers. ‘ The bargain is not 
eomplotcly made?’ 

‘Quite settled,’ answered Hfrs Danliy with a look 
fttll of satisfaction. Tlie lease was drawn and signed a 
fortnight ago. Tradesmen are in tlie housi', and most 
pArt of the furniture is come home Mary iias not 
quite fixed tlio day, out 1 have an idea it i.s not vi ry 
fur off.’ 

‘ 1 did not expect to licar matters had gone so far,’ 
said John gravely j ‘ tlmngh guessing pretty w'oll long 
ago how they would end. As you say, their choice 
doe,8 eredit to them both; and yet 1 confess. Cousin 
Danby, 1 more tlian share in Mary’s anxieties regarding 
the future; and as »>y notions an; my own, 1 am afraid 
I cannot so easily lay tlieui by. Hut tell mo, liow did 
Frank Nugent come by such a h.argaln? Mr Jones has 
tho name of being a liard and griping agent, and very 
few real bargains, as J liear, have ever passed through 
his hands.’ 

‘Ob, but Fnmlc is very different from the generality 
of his tenants,* replied the widow. , ‘N(vwonder if Mr 
Jones made a compliment to him; dr most likely tlie 
family had interest with Sir Hugh himself, and got 
the place for Frank without any tlianks to tho agent. 
Indeed it seems so natural to me that any of the Nu¬ 
gents could got a farm whenever they chose to look 
ter it, that I never tbongd^t of making it a subject of 

I 


‘Interest — interest—the Irish look too much to j 
doing ttiings through intereff,’ said John Travers com- j 
posodly. . 1 

• And ail right too, if they have not a fortune of their | 
own,'replied Mrs Danhy, ‘Hot toll me, Cousin John, j 
what you would have reconunended.’ 

‘ That is soon done. I should have advised Mary and 
her intended husband to wait a little till better times, 
or at all events not to have started with a heavy farm 
dn their liands, hut, in preference, to have opened a. shop 
in tlie town, 1 know one, with a stock to hoot, wiiicli 
is at present to lx* had for a comparatively small sum.' 

‘A shop! Did yon say a shop? Our family iiave j 
never descended to tho meanness of trade. J am glad i 
I was the first, and 1 hope the last, to hoar of your 
doubtless well-moaning, hnt unsuitable proposal. 
would ill licconie any of Mary’s relations to teaelj*’ 
Frank Nugent that Ills position was lowerwl by his 
nauri.agc.’ 

‘ tVeil, cousin, no ofl'cnco meant eitlier to you or the 
Niigents. or least of all to dear little Mary. 1 wished to 
see her and her hnahand independent, wliat they never 
will be lit the fag end of what yon call their po.sition. 
Gladly would 1 liavo done sometliing te spare Mary tlie | 
■tt oary struggle of keeping up false appearances—done | 
anything but quench lior In art’s young jo^. Jlememlier i 
(h.at, Cousin J taiihy, 1 would not thwart tins marriage-1 1 
would not even say it was inconsiderate or ill-advised, | 
though ninny might .agreo with me—for 1 know them 
hotli tliorouj’.hly: tliey are good, lionest, loving, and in 
tlie end they will pnll tliroiigli.’ 

Luckily,’ns Mrs Danby remarked, tho advice and 
the forctKidhig were both too late, and .lohn Travers 
wan too w'ise and too kind to offer suiicrfluous connad; , 
,s<> ho hided ids lime, contenting himself fur the prcseiii | 
with forwarding tlnir preparations as far as lay in iiis | 
I power, avoiding nil disonssions of ways and means. ; 
Mary alone, pcThaps, read liis silcnco aright—his fur- 
hearanee; but as this was a point on wliicb her doubts | 
Iiad been stified by tlic hand which was to provide for \ 
tile future, she deteriiiiiicd, in tlie fiikiess of womanly i 
trust, that no oilier elumld revive them again ; and | 
thus tlie subjtrt was tiieitly dropped, while both in i 
tbeir own way looked as happy and hiqicfnl on the day 
of the wedding as if no cloud from tlic future had ever 
sliadowed tlieir minds. j 

Happy and hopeful!—those were no words for Mrs 
Daub}' ; site was .actually radiant as carriage and 
jaunting-car drove up to her door, and the fall fide ' 
of e.onipUments and congratulations poured in. To do 
her justice, her lio]K>s and licr plans were all centc-red 
ill lier daughter; her dreams of ambition only through 
her: she still liad lier dreams, but they were about to 
be realised, and she was contented to shine for tlie ; 
future witli reflected light. i 

Mrs 1 »anl)y was the w'idow of un officer, who, some i 
twenty yeiurs before, when quartered in tin's her native ! 
village, captivated by hej* blooming face, had marrieHl ' 
iVid taken her away. She return^ at his death with j 
one little daughter, judging from experience that the 
slender provision, whieli was scarce bettor than poverty 
amongst strangers, would seem quite a fortune in tlie 
eyes of her humbler connections at borne; and by good 
in.inngcment, and keeping her own counsel, it really j 
answered all the purposes of a fortune in her hands. : 
Every one hastened to welcome her—every one tried j 
to assist—all gave her credit for genuine feeling in 
returning to her eiorly home and mends—none sus- < 
peetod that necessity had influenced her chmee -, and tdl 
at once she fonnd herself, for the lint time in her life, 
a person of consequence in the circle in which she 
liv'cd. But, unreasonable woman, this did nol satisfy 
her; she had been all her lift: clinging to tdie edge of 
ano’.iier, and could know no contentment until she had 
slipped herself fairly in. Had her ambition been for 
Mary only, it might Itave been abundantly gratified; 
her sweet looks and manner unotmsefousl^ won their 
vray in circles where her tether bad been 'iptknate many 
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j'cars before. lint no oncithought it requigita in ludndo 
Mrs Danby in the attentions paid to her daughter; and 
cacli solitary invitation would have been a source of 
fresh vexation, liad she not regarded Mary as tlie step¬ 
ping-stone by which her wishes were to be acoomplislied 
in tlie end. 

It might have been a false and mortifying position 
for Mary to find herself accepted on a memory that 
liad all but passed away, while her actoal councctioRS 
remained unnoticed and unknown—even her motlicr. 
But i>he had too much tact ever to comiilain : instino- 
livcly she stood in awe of Mary’s tnie heart—her single 
mind; she knew her daughter would never ms-r in 
society where her mother was rejected; and still imping 
on, made her present retirement seem both to Mary 
and her own companions quite a matter of clioice. 

How often would Maty, in the midst of her pleasant 
anticipations of some party, lay down her simple atjjre 
with a sigh, and cxoialin—‘ t>h, mamma, what a pity 
that you too may not wear a white muslin—then you 
nee<i never stay at home from nnwiitingness to spend 
money in a suitable dress ; thougli shame for me,’ slu* 
would add, tlirowinghcr arms round her neck, ‘ to give 
even this as a reason, when I know too well you lost 
all heart for amusement before ever you came here 1' 

And again, how often would the mother scan the 
sweet ingenuous face of her child, on her return fn>m 
some e.xcursion, to discover whether it boro any trace 
of the murtlQcations her own sensitive vanity always 
led her to apprehend. But no: Mary, as we have said, 
was too true-hearted, too gentle, ever tlius to suffer: 
she made no vain pretensions, and her companions wore 
well contented to love her for what she really was ; so 
w(dl, that when Frank Nugent began to love licr best 
of any. Ids sisters and his mother only liopcd he W'onld 
deserve her, and thought him furtnnate indeed wliun 
ho won her true and warm heart. J.uekily they knew 
hut little of Mrs Danby, or of her lajustful deliglit at 
’ the connection littlu of w'ortliy Jolm Travers and liis 
graver anxieties, else their judgments might have re¬ 
mained suspended between tlie libpes of the one and the 
fe.ars of the other, until the scale liq,d been turned 
against Mary herself 

Frank's eldest brother, George Nugent, indeed pro¬ 
tested they were a cample of ^ools : Frank for selling 
his hunter, and giving up his free quarters at liome; 
Mary fur refusing a rich old squire, wliose admiration 
had long been their standing joke. And confuundedly 
unseasonable, to use his own words, was Frank’s re¬ 
quest to be paid off tlie few hundreds, liis portion as a 
younger son, and in fact all he rnuld call hU own. So 
the money not being cvnvenient, George bestirred him¬ 
self to find some equivalent. Mustering together two or 
three past obligations, and some unpleasant information 
wliich lie had equally stored up, ho now brought tliem 
to bear, in the friendliest manner, on Mr Jones the 
agent; received in return tlie lease of the farm, which 
Frank in lus tivn accepted in lieu of his claim—no 
unhequont mode of management; and ‘thus all parties 
were pleased—tlie agent, who gave only a nominal bar¬ 
gain ; the brother, who cleared off an encumbrance ou 
his property^ the young lovers, rejoicing in their own 
happiness and the goodwill of their friends, heedless 
that in one instance it bad been purchased, and dearly 
too; and Mrs Uanby and John Travers both right in 
their conclusions: Mr Nugent’s interest bad obtained 
the farm—Frank’s money hail secured that interest. 

Some few, very few years had passed by, when whis¬ 
pers began to float about too much in the tone of Jolm 
Travers’s early forebodings. Mrs Dauby’s countenance 
—a true barometer—no longer bright and exulting, re¬ 
vealed much that her lip| were still far from uttering. 
She had moved down again to the lowiy front parlour, 
again condescending to oe amused by tlie movements 
m the village street; aud if now and then site did ascend 
to Ittr former qusurters, and station herself again at the 
faVot^te window, it was no longer ostentatiously to 
point out ‘ the re^dence of Hrs Ni^nt,' but to weep. 


where none oouid see her, over Mery’i flillcn prospects 
and her desolate home. 

Perhaps had alie visited it oftener she would have 
lotuid lots occasion for sorrow, lluw j^ricfsi hovr 
much of regret and dUapptiintinent, might we all find our¬ 
selves spared if we only took a solicr and probable view 
of tiie future in the morning of life I In the morning of 
life? Yes; not that of tlie youthful dreamer, not that 
inoming still gilt witli tiie glories of dawn; hut of actual 
life, witli its cares and its business, on wliich few enter 
steadily without finding its reasonable iiromise fulfllled. 
But if Mrs Daiihy was still a di-eamer, it was not so 
with Mary. From the first, she hail been aware of her 
position, aud dcteriuined to make the best of it. t>he 
knew slio could never expect to mingle on equal terms 
with the rich or groat of their neighbuurliiHMl; and 
wondering at her mother’s extravagant anticipations, 
she gently, but deeidcdly, discouraged them at oum, 

I though pained to find licr motives entirely mlsunder- 
I stood; licrinodier utlnbnting the check to unwilling- 
ness on the xiart of Mary to allow her to participate in 
amusements wliioh slic euuld never believe would lie 
volunt.irily resigned. But Mary was firm, even witli 
Frank, tlmngli with him her part was difierent, more 
easy, yet more ditlicult: she was all in all to liim, sup- 
])lied the jibice of all; and yet he had been accustomed 
to so many tilings of whicli lie nevet knew the value— 
tilings supplied without question in his brother’s some¬ 
what wasteful estahUslimeiit—that she felt those minor 
Iiriviitions must be a eontinii.al strain on his good- 
humour, and that on her devolved tlic task of (ircvent- 
iiig tliem from bceoming a strain upon ids love. She 
tried to give as modest a tone ns possible to their estab- 
lislimeiit; to prove from tlie very first that superfluities; 
were not necessaries; and that now, while life and joy' 
were young, was the tiino to aecustom tliemselves to 
live without iiidulguiiees which miglit be requisite, yet 
not attainable, in after-years. But to do tUi this with 
a liusbaud all Iiis life accustonied to indiscriniinating 
hosiiitality ; always ready to enjoy the passing boar ; 
wliose favourite maxim was, * we’ll never do it younger 
to do this efficiently, and yet not disagreeably; to 
check extraamgaiicc without infringing on real comfort; 
to lessen their circle of society, yet leave no wearisome 
lilank; to chouse so well, and exert herself so well,'that 
tlie few mure tlian supplied the place of the many— 
this was surely an arduous task fur quiet unpretending 
little Mary : but she set about it with all licr heart and 
all licr spirit; and it was done. 

She succeeded so well, that even George, who began 
by calling tliem fouls, and indeed, as far as Frank was 
concerned, by verifying his words, was now fain to call 
him ‘ a lucky dog.’ Jlc would often escape from his 
own irregular lioinc to enjoy the comfort and the quiet 
of their well-ordered dwelling; and was never better 
pleased than when one of Mary’s fairy notes Would 
furnish him with an excuse, by asking Mm to ride up 
• Ijady Iiilly,’ and give her to jioor Frank for one day 
with the hounds; or to bring the greyhounds in the 
morning, that he might enjoy a day’s coursing after 
his iiani work all tliu week; and to remember sdl the 
while it must seem to come from himself, as Frank 
would be twice as much delighted then. * Yes, Frank 
is a lucky dog: she is a woman in a thousand,’ was 
always George's soliloquy os be hastened to obey her 
beliests. But latterly it was uttered more slowly, more 
sadly; then followed by an impatient burst,' But where’s 
the good of it all P Of all her good smise, all her gooi|^ 
management, they have nothing to work on: 1 hgT* 
nothing to spue them; aud sooner or later, the 
must come aWast.’ 

It came sooner even than any anticipated: it ciima 
to them, as well as many another, tat Ireland’s 
year. Bnt though liastened by general calamity, ft was 
not th« less inevitable; for Frank had dtaoKrked far 
beyond his means, and no after-prudence oould ntrieve 

that step. Ground imperfectly cultivated; ahortcomlnK 

crops; cattle insufficiently housed and dying in 
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the hour of need, and those eren porchtUNid at a price 
nearly double their value ‘on time^—time that expired 
without bringing anything to satisfy its demands. At 
Inst, as we have sud, that year came when nunc could 
aflbrd to be indalgent, none could wait fur money once 
due i debt after debt was demanded, and paid out of 
the produce of the farm os far as it went, in the hope 
that when the next gale came round, Mr .{ones too 
might give a little time. Vain hope! an ejectment was 
served; and Frank and Mary fuund at last tliat they 
had only to depend on each other’s true heart fur corn* 
fort and conned under the loiig-irupending blow. 

At least it was on that they each most relied in the 
hour of need. Though grateful to many friends who 
offered sympathy and assistan(»‘, they resolved to be 
independent for the future, however lowly might be 
their lot; and agreed there was no shame in honest 
poverty wliile they could truly say, according to the 
apostle’s injunction, they ‘ owed no man anything but 
lova’ George Nugent and John Travers were both 
included in the family council. George, really dis¬ 
tressed, yet without the least notion of business, could 
offer no better suggestion than that they should sell 
all, and pay all, and take up their quarters with him 
until beMer times. This offer he pressed on them 
warmly—kindly, for he niado it bear the aspect of a 
favour to himself. 

‘You will do us more good than can be told, dear 
Mary. Since iny poor mother died the house is all 
at sixes and sevens; the girls know nothing of manage¬ 
ment, and 1 myself am going tu the dogs. Do half as 
much fur us as you have already done for Frank, and 
we will have reason for ever to bless the day you 
-came amongst us.’ 

There was a soft liglit in Mary’s eyes as she turned 
them on her husband; if her gentle heart could have 
felt pride, it might have glowed at that moment to 
hear the head of the family, amidst all their ruin, <lc- 
clare that she had effectually dune her part. But tliere 
was nothing in her look that spoke acceptance of the 
invitation; and Friink, reading it aright, while lie grate¬ 
fully thanked hU brother, hastened to decline the offer 
for them both. t 

‘ No, George, it would never do for me to go back 
to onr old ways: a relapse is always worse than the 
first disease; and Mary's care and trouble must not go 
for nothing in the end. Besides, tlicrc are the children.’ 

‘ Ob, the more the luerrlcr,' interrupted George. 

‘ You know how fond I am of them already.’ 

‘ Yes, too fond, dear George,’ said Mary affectionately; 
' too fond of titem and of us. You would spoil us all: 
and you know there is not quite so much of life before 
us now; we must be up and doing something to retrieve 
the years we have already let pass.’ 

Rut what that something w:ts to be—alt now turned 
their eyes on steady .lohn; while he in his turn hesitated, 
and seemed diffident of what he iiad to say. lie looked 
at Mary—so soft and delicate, so apparently unequal to 
encounter the rough ways of the world—at Frank, with 
lus somewhat proud and careless air, so unsnited to 
its lowlier paihs—and again he looked reluctant to 
speak what was in his mind; but seeing that all three 
awaited his opinion, lie coinmonced by asking Frank 
whether he should oertainly give up the farm, and 
what surplus they hoped to retain after disposing of 
eve^tbiug. 

‘The farm gives me up,’ answered Frank sadly. ‘I 
jDwe more tiiau a year’s runt, and can expect no allow¬ 
ance; so 1 suppose all I have wiU not do much more 
than luiy. At most, I cannot have more than a hun¬ 
dred pounds dear after all.’ f 

‘ Then,’ said John ^Vavers hoWly, ' that is nothing 
to live on, though something for a beginning, if tamed 
to good account. Move down to the village, and open 
a meal store; keep your three beat Imrsos, and luive 
them continually on the road briog^g it out from the 
ships ; attend yourself—ay, and UW too— to the sale 
ffnm morning to night; and, mark mj words—you will 


be richer before the year is ever than you were in all 
your lives before.’ j 

He stopped short, like one who had made n despe- ' 
rate plunge without knowing the depth, and now j 
hardly ventured to look at tlie faces around him. He 
might have seen an angry flush on that of George, as ! 
he turned hastily to tlie window -and began heating 
time upon the pane; Mary’s eyes were cast down, and 
lifr fair clieek a little pale; Frank silent and thouglit- 
ful, but calmer than any. He was the first to speak; 
and holding out his hand to John, said, * I believe you 
are right; I at anyrate thank you sincerely for your 
straightforwoi^, manly advice,’ 

Mary had hardly time to raise her meek eyes, now 
filled with approving tears, when George taming round, 
exclaimed iinpotuously, ‘ It is advice that shall never 
be followed. What, man, are you mad, to think of dis¬ 
gracing us all ? Mary, will you speak, and bring him 
to reason? Make him accept ray offer; come and live 
with me; and I’ll see Dillon or O'Brien, and get them 
to use tlieir interest to have him put upon the roads, or 
under the poor-law ; anything, in fact, rather than sec 
him selling meal.’ 

Rut Mary did not speak. She knew that any of the 
situations mentioned so ambiguously by her brother-in- 
law, even if attainable, were altogether precarious, de¬ 
pending on the evil days which all trusted would nut 
last. No—much more gladly would she have seconded 
her cousin’.s advice; and oii how thankful she felt that 
her influence was not needed, that her liusbond’s own 
upright feelings prompted tlic courageous step. 

She W'as silent; and George, after waiting vainly a 
few moments, at last lost all patience when Frank and 
John Travers commenced discussing the details of the 
pniposed plan, liiterrupting them again with a strong 
and indignant protest, again offering his interest and 
his home when they should come to a rational mood, 
lie took an abmpt leave, and rode away in a must 
discordant frame of mind; conscious tliat bis conduct 
on their marriage deprived liiin of the riglit of inter¬ 
ference now, anil yet i'Citl of newly-awakened sympathy 
and ufiection prompting him to assume it. 

But poor Mrs Danby I AVhat were her feelings when 
Frank and Mary were actually established behind a 
counter, and that too in the very village where she 
bad always held her head so high—^literally within 
sight of the spot where she lived? With delight she 
had heard of George's generous proposal. In her own 
words, it would have been another feather in her c.ap 
to have her daughter presiding at Mount Nugent— 
in fact, mistress of the liouse; and great in propor¬ 
tion wus her indignation at the lot they had pre¬ 
ferred. It even outrivailed that of George Nugent; 
and equally finding remonstrance vain, she retreated 
in wrath tu the bade apartment again, determined not 
to witness their fall. 

John Travers once more—^but now really hopeful— 
had assisted hi all their arrangements; taken a house 
fbr tiunu in the village; attended the auction; 
vatcly purchased Mary’s favourite little articles iff mr- 
niturc, and placed them in her new dwelling; so as to ; 
give it at once the air of home; put Frank’s carriers , 
in train, and liis stores when they arrived: in short, 
sraootbened the difficulties that would have seemed 
almost insurmountable to those habituated to such dif¬ 
ferent pursuits. 

It surely was a hard struggle not only against the 
wislies and pngudices of those they each respected and 
loved, but even against lingering doubts and feelings 
scarce ocknowled^ by themselves. Nothing , but a 
strong determination to do rigbk to act honestly in the 
eyes of all men, and liidependently in titeir own,-could 
have given them courage; &d the «t(q> was hardly 
taken, when they reaped their reward. It. was first a 
day’s wonder, then approbation foUoweA The worldly- 
minded said ‘they knew what they were abo^S* ti>e 
generous-hearted sympathised with them, and 'warmly 
wished them suocess; but, dearest uf ihey had the 
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bleming nf the poor. Each week and each month 
thnmghont that calamitous year the pressure became 
^catcr—loader and louder the cry fur food; and what 
an unspeakable happiness to onr young beginners to 
fuel that in their hour of need th^ had been led into a 
way of life that enabled them to bear a share in alle¬ 
viating the distresses of others! 

The prudent foresight of John Travers had advised 
the purchase of a cargo early in the year, and his 
kindness had insisted on adding what was requisite to 
make up the sum. Prices afterwards rose, doubled, 
i quiuirnpled, in the rage for speenlntion, in the necessity 
1 that parted with all to save existence; hut to tlie cove¬ 
tous practices that disgraced the period Frank Nugent 
formed a bright exception: he ascertained, in tlie first 
instance, what was really a fair profit, and no aftcr-cir- 
ruinstances could tempt him to deviate from the scale 
ho had laid down. In thia resolution he was confirmed 
by Mary, who would eagerly exclaim, ‘ Oh yes! would 
that we could part with it for even loss—would that wc 
were better able to prove our gratitude fur abundance 
while BO many perish for want! Yes, dear Frank, let 
us be not only contented, but oh how thankful, if this 
year only leaves us as it finind us, still blessed with one 
another, even though, like Paul and his companions, wc 
have been brought to land with nothing but tlie broken 
pieces of our ship!’ 

Frank smiled at her enthusiasm, hut went steadily 
on: soon he had companions enough in his vocation; 
his exi>erienoe made him an invaluable, indispensable 
member of the Relief Committee, while his moderate 
demands made ail eagerly turn to him for its supplies. 
Those facts soon became apparent to George N ugont, 
and even to Mrs Dauby’s narrower mind. Frank was 
not only met and associated witli on equal terms as 
ever, but even held iu honour by all the gentry of the 
neigiibourhood; while Mary, attending indefntigably to 
her own share of the duty, received abundant testimony 
that her labour was not in vain; and thus convietiuii 
gradually stole on the minds of their olTendcd relatives, 
and with it a truer estimation of themselves, and of the 
vanities they had each in their own way most highly 
prized, until at length the fastidious George Nugent 
might have b^n often seen lending Mary a helping 
hand during Frank’s unavoidable absences. 

Tlie year was ended, and biTghtcr prospects opening 
on a sufirering world, when Frank and Mary, with 
mother, brother, and true friend, were assembled for 
the evening in the quiet little parlour behind the shop; 
the former enjoying the little relaxation witli double 
zest after a day of unusual weariness—a day of reckon¬ 
ing and calculation, as, with John Travers’s assistance, 
they wound up their smeounts for the year that had 
gone by. No wonder they looked so happy: not alone 
had that kind friend been repaid, hut a surplus re¬ 
mained exceeding their united fortunes liefore grasp¬ 
ing agent, lieedless brother, or luckless farm had melted 
them away. A thoughtful silence followed the glad 
announoement, interrupted at last by George exclaiifi- 
ing warmly, * You were right, Frank: dear Mary, you 
are always right; and it isn’t because of what we hear 
just now I say so; I have long been turning it in my 
mind: in eating the bread of your oivn earning, you 
have had power to give bread to many; and still more 
right you were in resisting my advice a second time, 
when X would have had you make more haste to become 
ridi. To me, that never made a shilling iu all my life, 
and whose only experience is in spending and in losing, 
there is something even miraculous in the w'ay you 
have get on. Come, tell the secret, Mary. Hod you, as 
Nurse Mahony used to relate long ago of our great¬ 
grandmother, who fed all her poor neighbours out of 
one chest of meal in some famine of dd—^had you an 
angel dove that would light on tlie chest with the 
earliest dawn, and shake meid from her wings until it 
filled as fast as it had been emptied the evening before i 
Had you such a dove, Mary?’ ' 

* You should ask that question of Frank,’ told John 
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Travers softly, ‘ If not favoured with angels’ Viiito, lie 
has one sweet household dove that comes oe near as 
mortal may to.be an angel upon earth.* 

* Then what will that fair bird eay,' continued Oeot!||d 
in atm livnlier tones: ‘ what will she think of my coming 
to propose another flight ? Nay, Frank and John Tra¬ 
vers, do not look so grave nil at once; and Mary, do 
not turn those dove-like eyes away—rather turn them 
to that window, and you will see where I want you to 
alight.’ And his eyes brightened mischievously as'lie 
added, ‘Thougii neither Barley Hill nor Mount Nugent 
are in the view, look down, Mary, along tiie river’s 
hank, where the smoke it curling up through the old 
asli-trecs; sec where the sun is glancing on the water: 
yes, tlie wheel i.s still going round, the fire still on the 
hearth, but old Johnson died yesterday, broken-hearted, 
they say, at the faj|ure of his miserly speculations in 
the end. God forgive him I he took his own turn out | 
of the poor all the year; but at anyrate he is gono now, 
and the mill and the cottage fallen back into my hands. 
Frank and Mary, 1 owe you a good turn, so let me pay ' 
my debts too; even John can say nothing against that, 
or against my proposal now. You have capital enough 
aud experience too; so take the mill, and may you tlirivc 
there us well as you have already done here.’ 

Once again—but on how much truer grounds—nil 
parties were plcasial j nil the hearts then present more 
closely draw'll togctlier. Sweet had lieen the uses of 
adversity to .all; but none showed their eflUrt more 
plainly than Mrs Dauby; a serene and chastened spirit 
was visible in all her manner, visible in her silence, in 
her grateful looks; and when the change was made, 
and every tongue ■was eloquent on the beauty of the 
situation, the advantHges of the position, she scarcely- 
ventured to whisper, even in her inmost heart, what 
oin-e would have formed its loudest theme, ‘ they have 
returned to their proper position after all.' 


TIIE GREAT BEDFORD LEVEL. 

WuiLK the western side nf the island of Great Britain 
is rciuarkablc fur its generally rocky and mountainous 
(■hariuster, tiie eastern side is fur the most part equally 
distinguished by its alluvial plains and soft sylvan 
scenery; the truth seeming to be, that the eastern 
coast is composed to a large extent of the washings of 
mud and sand from the higher regions of the west. In 
some places, tlie beach on the eastern shore consists of 
wide tracts of pure sand laid hare at the recess of the 
tides, and at others it is of the character of a marsh, 
in which water and vegetation carry on a contest for 
mastery. Wc propose to give a short account of tlie 
largest of these marshes, usually called ‘ the great level 
of the funs,’ or * the Great Bedford Level.’ 

The district comprised in this term, about seventy 
miles long, and from twenty to forty wide, containing 
nearly 700,000 acres, is bounded by tlie high lands (S 
six counties — Norfolk, Kuifulk, Cambridge, Hunting¬ 
don, Northampton, and Lincoln. The waters of nine 
counties arc carried through it by eight rivers, four 
of which—the William, Welland, Nene, and Ou«e—dis¬ 
charging their contents into the great estuary of the 
Wash, form the natural outfalls for that portion of tlie 
country. For a long period, extending fmrtlmr back 
than our oldest historical records, this district has been 
an immense swamp, dreary and pestilential. The 
quantity of water pouring down from the uplands was 
greater than, from the levelness of the surface and chok^ 
condition of the outlets, oould find a ready passiwe 'to 
the sea; besides which, the tides from theGcrman Owon 
rushing up ftie streams caused periodical ioundatilDna, 
and the whole region besame a s accession of shoalotsfag- 
naut lakes or meres, with intervening spaces «f iffimy 
bog, and a few elevat^ spots resembling irioOds, Such a 
wUdeniess as tiiis must have been a paradise &r wild¬ 
fowl, noxious reptiles, and barbarian fredmbters. We 
have no knowledge of any attempita af reclamation, prior , 
to those of the Komaiis; remains of forts, momid^ and I 
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^are] dikes made by those enterpriaing inraders being' 
yet visiblo. One of their dikes, commencing on tlie 
None at Veterburough, may be traced to Lincoln, and, 
according to the late Mr Reunie, as far ns tho IVent. 
From wlmt we know of the Itomans, we may believe 
that tlteir worka were maintained by powerful industry; 
they compelled tlie natives to cat (iown trees and raise 
banks; but on tiieir dc]nirture in the tiftli century, the , 
barriers and drains were neglected and destroyed, and 
the fens relapsed into their original condition. During 
the Saxon rule several inonasteric.'s wejc built on some 
of the higher grounds, the immediate precincts of which 
were doubtless protected and improved by the monks ; 
but beyond tliis nothing was done in the way of general 
improvement. Headers of liistory will remember the 
use made of tiie lens in tlic Ikinish and Norman inva¬ 
sions; the woods and uiiirshcs beevne strongholds for 
fugitives, and a camp of refuge was held for many yc.ars 
in defiance of the enemy. It is iirobable that the con¬ 
dition of Oie district m.sy have been soraetitnes laittor 
than at others; for llenrr of Huntingdon and William 
of Malmesbury siaiak of it in glowing terms, describing 
tile beauties of tiie level surface, the rich gra.ss, vines, 
and appic-trecs. Most likely this description was ap- 
Xdied to tbc clevah'd sites cultivated by monks or other 
proprietors, .as sudden Hoods occasionally devastated 
the rest of the country. Obscure traditions tell of 
inundations in far rcnuito times: Dugilalo records an 
irruption of the sea which t<mk place in m.Ki, and de¬ 
stroyed men, sliips, land, and cattle. A similar dulupo 
occurred in 161.1, and again in later times, so that tlie 
level kept up the character given of it, .as having been 
‘ for the space of many ages a Vast and deep fen, allurd- 
(ng little benefit to the realm other than fish or fowl, 
with overmuch harbour to a rude and almost h.arh:i- 
nras sort of lazy and beggarly people.’ Down even to 
within a very recent period, imicli of tlio surface con¬ 
sisted of dismal sloughs, overgrown witli acres of reeds, 
a fountain of ague on a largi; scale, 'riie inhabitants 
lived in a state of isolation from one anotlier, and 
travelling was so diiiicult, that laxards were affixed to 
the horses’ shoes to prevent them sinking into the soft 
soil. * 

The task of reclaiming such a morass must have ap¬ 
peared hopeless, yet adventurers have not liecii wanting. 
Erom the era of William the ('onqueror to the n-ign 
of Elizabeth, various bold eirorts were made to reclaim 
at least portions of tbc fens. James i. also regarded 
the subject with much interest; successful drainage 
would give tiiin new lands to distribute among bis fol¬ 
lowers ; and he is reported to have said that ho * would 
not suffer any longer the land to be ahandonrd to the 
use of the waters.’ In his reign tiie first local act for 
draining was obtaineii, but not witliunt great opposition. 
To-insure success, tiie king invitod from Holland Cor¬ 
nelius Vermuyden, an eminent Zealander, wliosc know¬ 
ledge and abilities 'were presumed equal to the task. 'I'he 
undertaking was furtlicr supiiorted by several Dutch 
capitalists, wiio, by w'but appeared to be a prudent in¬ 
vestment, secured a home in the new country to which 
to fiee in ease of emergency. A'^ermuyden was knightcal 
by James; the renlunerntiou for his services was to be 
9.5,000 m'Tcs of the fen. Though an able man, he origi¬ 
nated many fatal errors, particulariy tliat of relying too 
much on artificial cuttings, and neglecting the natural 
outfalls. His eftbrts iu many inatances were but temjKi- 
rarily successful In addition to natural obstaides, he 
had to encounter those opposed to him by the inhabitants, 
who were exasperated at the ‘ invasion,’ as they termed it, 
of their commtm lands. Their hostility was directed not 
only agmnst ‘the foreigners,’ but against Sraining alto¬ 
gether. For the gratification of a few petty interests, it 
was thnnglit better that a large tract of ronntry should 
leraain a pestilential waste than liecomc productive. So 
great was the discontent, tliat when, m the reign of 
Charles 1., a tax of six shilHngs per acre was laid on the 
whole fen land, to provide a dra&age fund, not a tingle 
pHWS could be collected. An estate of 33,000 acret, 


which the Earl of Lindsay had obtained and cultivated 
under the authority of the king, was reduced to its for¬ 
mer condition by a mischievous assemblage of the * lazy 
and beggarly people,’ who broke down the banks and 
de.stroyed the drains. Bather than tolerate the ptosence 
of the hated foreigners, the fenmen petitioned the Earl 
of Bodfoni who Iiuld large estates near Ely, to undertake 
tho work. lie did so; large cuttings were effeeted, tlie 
principal being the ‘Old Bedford river,’ twenty-one 
miles long; but in the end the work was again stopped, 
in conseqaence of the op^iositioa to the Dutch labourers 
who were employed. Tlie son and successor of the c.arl, 
some years afterwards, in corajiany with other adven¬ 
turers, resumed operations under authority of on net of 
the Long I’arliament, and now the ‘New Bedford river’ 
was cut, and other useful drainages effeetod. Scottish 
prisoners, capttircd by Cromwell at the battle of Diin- 
I bar. and Dutch prisoners, taken by Blake in his action 
with 'Troiiip, were set to work on this great effort at 
land reclamation. After Crorawcirs death, the works 
languished; but by the exertions of tho Earl of Bedford, 
a charter was obtained from Charles II., and the"‘Cor¬ 
poration of tho liutiford Level’ established in 1644. Tho 
body still exists; and to tlicir able management ore due 
tlic gradual improvements -which have ever since taken 
place. 

'J'lie opposition encountered by the early adventurers 
abated as the cconuniic results of their labours became 
apparent; and attempts to reclaim different portions of 
the fens were made by other jiarties. The attempts, 
however, wore rendered in a great measure abortive, by 
iicglccUng tlio outfalls of the river into the sra; the 
waters, not liavitig free vent, were thrown back upon 
tin; interior, and tliero remained but to adopt the alter¬ 
native of ntecbauical drainage. First a few horse-mills, 
and afterwards a vast number of windmills, were em¬ 
ployed to raise the water; but ail proved unavailing, 
until tlie ]>uwcrfiil and eoutinuous aid of steam was 
called into operation. At the present time there arc 
fnim 40 to SO Btcam-ciigincs and 950 winduiills work¬ 
ing at the fens. Tbc cionsequcnce is, ttiat vast tracts 
of ground, oneq swamxiy and dotted over with pools, 
have been reclaimed and brought under cultivation. 

A powerful stoani-cngiiie is pumping tlic water out of 
Wliittlesey Mere, wliiohjipreads over 1000 acres; and 
Holm F'eii, wliich, a few years since, was a reed shoal 
of oOOO acres, now produces crops of excellent wheat. 
Ugg Mejre is changed into productive fields; and Uani- 
sey Mere, .500 acres, ‘ which once grt'w enormous quan¬ 
tities of long reeds (used for thatching in the neigh¬ 
bouring euuiilies), now comprises tlirce farms of 
iH'autiful land, on a higher level than the sarroundiiig 
fell. And this mere has now farm-buildings built 
upon its bed, a good gravel road running through the 
inidiilc of it, and produces fine crops of wheat and 
oats.’ 

As a necessary consequence, the value of lands has 
irmreased with the march of improvement. Farms 
wnicb, thirty years ago, were bought at L.5 per acre, are 
now worth seven or eight times as mucli. The annual 
rental of 1000 acres near llarncastle, in what is now 
one of the richest districts, was at one time less than 
I,. 10, Now the fertility and productiveness of the 
Grtint Level have become proverbial—for crops and 
cattle there are few places which excel it. Some of its 
productions—such as wood and xieppermint—are pecu¬ 
liar to tho district; and recently a Yorkshire company 
have taken a considerable tract of some of the best 
land on lease for the cultivation of chicory. AVithin 
the last seven years the farms and pastures have been 
still further improved by underdraining; and tho peaty 
soil, as it becomes drier, subeides from two to three i 
fret, and is rendered more fruitful by the compression, j 




below the surface, and has been larg^ taken nd- 
■vantage of for admixture with the lighter soil The 
excavations mode from time to Htoe haire brought to 
light many evidences of the fenpee stale of the fens 
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—whole foreats of oak and fir lying flat, with the rirer 5 tho tide, in ooming up, overflows this weak 
roots yet firmly imbcddctl in tho subjacent earth, re- fence, filling it with warp, and making it so strong- tl'-r-t 
mains of boats and habitations, farming implmeuts the ebb water is unable to remove sneh an obstacle 
and tools; and in one singular instance a meadow was from its course, and is nmipelWd to dig out's new 
cxtmsed with the swaths of grass still ranged on the channel tlmmgh the sandbank in tho intended diw* 
surface as they fell under tlie scythe. Tho discovery of tion. In this way the fagots are advanced, taking 
those relics at diftureut depths leads to tho conclusion cart to keep the “ scour" side fureiuost, and a new deep 
that the Level was at one time a vast estuary, in which channel is worn by the water.' 


the sea at difTerent epochs has deposited layers of The most heuefleial improvcmcnls yet ofl'oeted in the 
sfl|^ _ _ draining of the fens are Uio new outfall of the None at 

Tho presidency of the Bedford Level Corporation Wisbcach, and that of the Ouse, by what is called the 


of the taxes levied for the maintenance of works, and an the sea, Ixisides the promise of future iucrt-iwe. For 
engineer. The latter employs a superintendent, with a no sooner is a barrier bank niis^, than the sea begins 
stair of sluioe-keeperg and labourers, whose duty it is imnndiiitely to tlirow down a deposit at its foot. In 


to attend to the outfalls and make the necessary re -1 this w.ay Ihe outsiile of some hanks is elevated higher 
j)airs. Ho is autljorised to prevent the mooring of j than tile inside. Uy the 21 miles of tho Eau Brink 
vessels in improper situations, or the deposition of any | Out, tliu work of the late Mr Heunie, the last dreui- 
imperlimcnt tliat may retard the flow of the w.ater, [ ious hemls of the Ouse, stretching double that die- 
For the latter purpose he is furni.shed with rakes and | tance, an- avoided. Tljc <;o.<t w-as L.]5(t,0(M1; a good 

li-irt of tlie stun was wasteil in ilcfeatiiig the opposition 


otliur im])lements for the iwriodical weeding and clear 

vniw _J.1_I 1 1. -.s 


scoured out. They have also to see that heats itass 
through the gates according to tlic established regula¬ 


te close tite gutoa against the flood-tide, ami open tln-jii I years afterwards, it was rendered sUU more serviceable 
at the ebb, by which means the channels arc kept by widening. 


In 1751, a gr.itiil and comprehensive scheme was pro- 
IxMcd by Air Kindertey for uniting the rivers flowing 


tiuns, and to keep a daily account of the depth of the into the Wa. 4 li in one cemmon clianiu-l, and conveying 
water on the sill of tho sluice, recording floods or any them away into deep water. Tlio pnijwit, a most 
other unusual rise. masterly one, lias las-n since then ecrasionally revived, 

Tlic embanking up of the water-courses lias brought hut no ai-tive measures taken to carry it into execution.- 
a most important means of fertilisation within reach of In IP.'tb, .Sir J. Koniiiu drew np a report on tho subject, 
the fen-fannor.s, known as ‘ warping.’ This consists in demonstrating its entire practicability. The proposal 
flooding the lands one or two feet deep, by opening i.s to straighten and einhank the outfalls of tlie None, 
sluices platusi for the purpose, and allowing the- water tliise, Withani, and Welland—to conduct tliera to the 
to remain until all the mud in suspension is dejiositcd centre of the AVasli by a grand system of barrier 
before it is again drawn ofT. In this way any number banks, which will give an additional fall of six fee^ 
of inches of a most v.-iluahlo fcFtilisor may lie spre-el and Urns secure a .-hamicl that shall keep itself 
over the land, with hut little trouble <jr expense, and clear, and at the same time more cfl'eotually drain 
with a most remunerative efl'ect. Such is the (inantity the interior* Ixsidcs which, it would offer a safe road- 
of mud brought down by the rivers which traverse the stead for vessels. Tlu-re is now reason to hope that tlie 
fens, that the operation of wi^-ping is cbntinnally and project so long in abeyance will bo realised. Within 
naturally going on at their ey/iiour/iurex to an extent the past few weeks meetings liave been lield on the 
sc.ircely credible. According to Sir .John Uenni<-, on .subject at London and iiynn, 'J'lie leailing men of.the 
the Nene channel the deposit was fourteen feet, and on latter town will suhscribu 1 ,. 120 , 0 ()() towards tho under- 
the Ouse twenty-five feet perpendieular, in nb<mt six taking; and it is understood that application fur Uie 
years.^ Tho quantity, however, varies according to necessary powers will be made to the next session of 
situation; but two feet per annum appears to he no parliiiniunt. Seventy thousand aci-es of the Wash are 
unusual amount. This circainstanco has leil to the already left dry at low water; but should this scheme 
taking in of many hundreds of acres from the seii. be carried into eflL-rt, the mimber of acres reclaimed 
The first plant that makes its appearance un the new will lx; 1.50,OdO--a territory larger th,-in some of our pre¬ 
lands is the miirsh samphire, which is soon followed by sent cmiiities—for which the name of Victoria Level kas 


‘sea-wheat’ (Triuerun repena) and grasses. ‘Expo- been proposed. 'I’hi; cost of rcclainiing is estimated at 
riem-e has shown,* observes a writer in tlie Agricultural L.t7 an acre, while the land, when gained, will be worth. 
Society’s Journal, to whoso Report we are iinlcbted Ibr Lno per .acre. According to one of tho calci^atiuns, io. 
several particulars, ‘ that tlie ground oiiglit to De the shareholder* will ho receiving 4 per cent, in 
covered uy nature with samphire or other plants, or addition to the repayment of the whole of their capital, 
with grass, before an attempt is made to embank it.’ iMit-li a work a.s this is rpiite in accordance with the ' 
Similar reclamations are taking place at the outfall engineering intelligence and capiuiity of the age, of 
of the 'Welland, where the stream at xiresent is com- which it will remain a monument, stani{)ed with a 
pelled in a tortuous course by mud banks. 'The method liiglicr rharaetcr than tlic great undertakings of anti* 
adopted is to straighten the channel of the river by qiiity—that of utility. When completed, we may hope 
placing ‘two rows of bush fagots, perhaps fllity yards that other iiortiona of tho island will receive the same 
in advance on the mud, at low water, on each side of .-ittcntiou. For example, the Holway Firth, Murecam^ 
the river. Aftei^ a few tides these fagot heaps are Bay, tlie Jaiven and Duddun Sands, all of wliicb. If I 
found full of “watp,” a mixture of fine sand and mud, reehiimed, would add largely to the resources of the 
which renders them in some degree solid; another tier empire. A Minewhat similar iirojec-t is contemplated 
of fagots is then laid upon the first, and is again cm- by our neig^urs the Dutch in conneotkm with a 
bodied with them by thmwarp. This kind of embank- railway from Flushing to Middleburg, and aeross the 
mont is continued in a straight line over sand and islands of Wsdeheren and Beveland, tc unite vrith a 
through water, or across the oM bed of tho river, the line on the mainland. At tlw narrowest part of Uie 
fagots being sunk m the water and bedded in tlie aoft Sloe—the channel between tho two islaad*—embank- ■ 
mud, by means rf earth, Ssc. thrown upon them out of raents or jetties have been carried some -diatanoe into | 
boats. One row is always advanced before the other the water, round which the conflicting tidal cuirmits of 
on that side which will most impede the current of the the JEiastand West Scheldt have deposited ntob a tiiick. 
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ness of silt, that Mr G. Rennie, on making a profes 
sional inspection ol the place, found the channel fordable 
at low water, and recommended the carrying of the 
embankment entirely across, by whidh means it is citl- 
culated 40,000 acres will be naturally reclaimed in the 
coarse of aix years, and be worth L.40 an acre. The 
Dutch authorities hare not yet determined on the pro¬ 
ject, hut we think they cannot reject so desirable an 
acqutsitiou of territory, especially as tiie milway will 
assist in restoring to Middleburg n share of its former 
prosperity. We cannot conclude oar notice of the great 
level of the fens Wter than in the words of Sir .lohn 
Annie's report:—‘If ever the undertaking should be 
carried into effect, not only will the drainage and navi¬ 
gation of an extensive district, liurdering on the rivers 
Ouse, Nene, Welland, and Witham, and the Great Wash, 
and comprising litUc short of a million acres of land, he 
greatly improved, and thus their power of production 
be greatly augmented, which alone is worthy of con¬ 
siderable sacrifice to obtain, but an entire new district, 
containing 150,0i>() .acres of valuable land (which is half 
as largo again as the entire county of Rutland, which 
contains only 93.000 acres), may be added to tlie king¬ 
dom. It will, I trust, be admitted that few eiilcrpri.se8, if 
any, have offered a more satisfivctory prospect, wliether 
regaTdc<l in light of profit to the individual or to the 
community at large, and such as ought to command 
attention.’ 

GRESHAM C O L L E G E. 

WuTLE there is so much discussion on the subject of 
popular education, and the plans uf the present govern¬ 
ment arc subjected to such severe scrutiny, it itj,ay be 
worth while to look briefly and occasionally at what 
past times have done; and for the present, at tiic insti¬ 
tution for public instruction in the city of ]a>ndon, 
known by the name of Gresham College, of which it 
may he truly said that no foundation of the present 
day is based upon more liberal and comprehensive 
principles, 'J'he first of these is, that instruction in 
different sciences should lx; given gratuih'usly to all 
who wish to receive it: the second, that the professors 
be chosen with a sole regard to tlicir character and 
attainments, and without any reference to their attacli- 
ment to, or dissent from, the established church. The 
boundaries of science have been largely widened since 
Gresham's time; but there, is nothing in his will to 
limit the range of his professors, or to prevent any 
addition to their number. Tlie professor of geometry 
may embrace the entire subject of practical mechanics, 
or the professor of physic may lecture on chemistry, 
botany, or physiology. 

Up to the year 1768, tlie professors resided and lec¬ 
tured at the spacious mansion uf Bir Thomas Gresham 
in Broad Street. There Briggs, Barrow, Hook, Gunter, 
Sir William Petty, and Sir Christopher Wren, gave 
their lectures as professors of the College: there New¬ 
ton, Boyle, Halley, and other eniiueiit men of seicncc 
joined then), and formed the Royal Society, which con¬ 
tinued to meet for fifty years under its roof. The rents 
and profits ol the Royal Exchange were bequeathed by 
Qresluim for the support of Ins College, the trustees 
being the Conioration of London, and the members of 
the Mercers’ Company. 

It will hardly be believed that such an institution, 
beneficial to all, burdensome to none, shofild have been 
destroyed by an act of parliament But so it was. Tlie 
meant employed to cfiect tbia barbarous and nefiirious 
transaction are not known, and can only he conjectured. 
The result is, tliat tlie government of tbe present day 
possesses a site in tlie most valuatfie part of London, 
equal iu siae to that covered by the Bank of England, 


for about L.150 per year. .Meanwhile the professors 
were driven to lecture in a small room in the Royal 
Exchange. Every motive to exertion was destroyed, 
since any endeavour to assemble an audience in a room , 
of such scanty dimensions would have been absurd. 

In such circumstances, tbo lectures ceased to excite { 
any interest or attention, those for whom they were 
designed licing practuudly excluded from them. 

In the year 1837 the Exchange was burnt down, and 
the cost al erecting the new one devolved on the trus¬ 
tees, to whom, as a temporary lecture hall, was offered llie 
.theatre of the City of London School; a room napable 
'of holding 600 persons. It now remained to be seen 
whetlier Gresham College was a worn-out institution, 
and unsuited to tlie present state of seierce and of 
society, or whether it was still able to realise the iiiten- 
tiuns of its founder. 

The trial exhibited a regular increase in the nnmlier 
oflieiirers, varying nceurding to the general iiiterost 
of the subjects, but always Bullle.ient to show that the 
public attention, niid especially that of the citizens of 
London, was directed to the re-cstabiishment of the 
College. Beveral years elapsed before the building of | 
tbo new Exchange began; and by this time the re- , 
building uf tlio College was no longer regarded as ii I 
doubtful or uncertain affair. A piece of ground belong¬ 
ing to the corporation, at the junction of Cateaton (now 
Gresham) and Basingliall Street, was fixiol on for the 
site, mid there Grosham College stands. It was opened 
on the i!d November 1K43, with an appropriate address 
from the Rev. J. Pullen, the professor of astronomy: 
and an ode was composed fur the occasion by Mr E. 
Taylor, the professor of music. Since that time, the 
number of bearers has griidually increased; having 
been in Michaelmas term uf that year 24.31, and in the 
corruspouiling term uf lust year 2910: so that the four 
terms give an aggregate attendance of from 10,000 to 
12,000 persons per annum. 

When Gresham College was razed to Bic ground by 
a decree of the legislature, had the ground on which it 
st<Mid, and hy which it-Avas surrounded (reaching from 
Broad Street to Bishopgatc), been let out on building | 
leases, the incolnc arising from it would now have been | 
nearly L. 10,000 {icr annum, instead of the pitiful snin > 
for which the trustees W'ere compelled to barter it away. 

It might have been anticipated that the present go- 
verniiieiit of the (aiuntiy, having professed so much 
zeal for popular education, would have gladly done an 
act of tardy justice to an institution es|)eciaily founded 
for, and dedicated to, the service of the people, without 
distincliou of rank, sex, or sect—an institution fettered 
by 110 obsolete nsagbs, hut in active and useful opera¬ 
tion, as far as its means allowed. These, at present, 
are very slender, owing to the heavy debt wliicb the 
Gresham trust incurred by building the Royal Ex¬ 
change and the College. Some addition to tlie library 
and apparatus, or soinc extension of the usefulness of 
the College, would have been an act at once graceful 
Bxd just. The facts above stated were brought under | 
the notice of the Marquis bf Lausdowne; but in vain. 

A refusal to do anything for Graiham Ccdlege wtui tbe 
result: an act tbe more ungenerous, as it proceeded 
from the desoeudant of a Gresham professor. 

That the munificent design uf its founder has been 
Imt partiidly carried out, is true; but this lias arisen 
from events which he couid not foresee. He left, in the ; 
Royal Exchatigo, what he regarded as an ample revenue j 
for his College. And such it was, till its destruction in | 
the great fire of Tjondon brought on the trust the heavy ; 
charge of rebuilding it; and before this debt was liqui- j 
dated, the second Exchange shared the fate of the first, i 
and occasioned a renewal of the debt. These were ! 
casualtioB which he did not cSnlemplate; but still less i 
would he have imagined that the govemmeifli ot Eng- , 
land would, by an act of tbe legislature, ha,yo oompellcd j 
i his trustees to expend 1,.1800 of the revienuos of the ! 
i College in its destruction, i^d thus deprive London of j 
I his munificent bequest. "• I 
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It is, however, satlsfatiltory to reflect ttiat the germ of 
I the institution yet remains; that its advantages, even 
i with its {irosent limited means, are extending; and that 
! Gresham’s generous wish of tnslruetion for all is, as far 
i as it can be, realised. 

I ----—--—- 

i NARRATIVE OF A YORKSHIRE EMIGRANT. 

I Lv the last week of August 1831, a farmer at Rarwick* 
j in-Elraet, in Yra-ksbire, lialf ruined by an unfortunate 
i lease, arranged his affairs, and with a small sum in his 
I pocket, set out with his femily for America. It was a 
matter for long consideration to which part of North 
America he should proceed; but he at length deter¬ 
mined to go to Pike County, Illinois, where Mr B-, 

a person from the same part of the country, had iilroady 
settled. The family of emigrants consisted of husband 
and wife, and live children ; two elder children—a son 
who was employed as a teacher, and a daughter in scfvice 
-wbeing left behind. Thu leaving of this danglitnr has 
been the means of giving to the world an interesting 
narrative of the family experiences among the woods 
of Illinois. After a residence of a number of years in 
America, the mother returned to Englaiul for hc-r 
daughter, and this oflorded tlic son an opportunity of 
writing from the lips of his parent a minute account of 
the enterprise in which she had engaged. Tliis narra¬ 
tive having been published by a bookseller in Leeds,* 
with a view to furnishing ex.act information to intend- 
i iiig emigrants, we are enabled to offer an outline of the 
j ditllcuUies and sufferings to which the family were 
I exposed, and the hopes which cheered them on in tlie 
western wilderness. The language of the mother has 
been amplified by the son, sometimes not in the best 
taste; but, on the whole, the picture presented has all 
the force of truth, and wc should suppose crery p.arti- 
cuhir to be subatantially correct. 

The route adopted by the emigrants was judiciously 
chosen: it was by Liverpool to New Orleans, and tliencu 
:! by steamers up the Mississippi. England was left witli 
Ij a pang of regret, mingled witli Aara for tlic future; and 
|! during the voyage across the Atlantic, anxieties pressed 
I i on the minds of the party. On arriving at New Orleans, 

I tlic first thing was to exchange the Englisli sovereigns 
tliey had brought with them for American dollars; tlie 
expenses, since leaving home,'amounted to about L.S3. 
* On leaving tlie siiip, I felt a renewal of my homc-sick- 
ncss, to use a quaint expression: it seemed to be the 
only remaining link between me and England. 1 was 
now going to be an alien among strangers. Hitherto I 
had been accompanied by persons who, when my pain 
on leaving home manifested itself, could sympalliiae 
with me. I should have preferred the meanest pas- 
tenfier on the ship to any I saw on the packet. As, 
however, we were all in haste to be on our way, I had 
little time to spend on those tender associations. I cer¬ 
tainly led the ship with an aching heart; the captain 
and cabin passengers had been very kind to us during 
the voyage, and on going away, my children were sefc- 
rally presented with s'mall tokens of approbation, of 
which tliey were not a little proud. I must now leave 
the ship to pursue my route up the stream of the Mis¬ 
sissippi to St Louis, a distance of not less than thirteen 
hundred miles. The country on each side of tlie river 
is of a dead level, but to all appearance exceedingly 
productive, and cultivated with considerable pains. On 
account of the heat which prevails in these districts, 
the prodnotious of tropical regions are here grown in 
great abundanee.. The extensive plantations, notwith¬ 
standing their flat appearance, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful; and if anything could hare made me forget that I 
was an unsettled exile, tlie scenery of the country bor¬ 
dering tbis river must nave done it. The time occu¬ 
pied iu passing from New Orleans to St I/ouis was 
about twelve days. We reached the latteu place about 


I * A True Piotuie ot BmliprBtion, Ac. Sixpounr pamphlot 
I Green, Leeds; Berger, Londoa. 


noon, and found another steamer ready to convey ns 
forward to tlie situation at which we purposed to rc- 
Riain. 1 had little opportunity of survevittg tlio town, 
and therefore can say little rt S|a*eting it,'but Was aomO* 
what surprised to find that tliis noted city should be 
built princibnlly of wood. Its situation is not tlie most 
eligible as regards healtli, being near the confluence of 
the Missouri and tlic Illinois; it i.s, however, on tliat 
very aeceant likely to become a large and wealthy city, 
and is indeed by some described as siieli already. Un 
entering the second steamer I found I tiad made a poor 
exchange; the we.ather wiu licginning to feel uncom¬ 
monly chili, and our accommodation was liere very in¬ 
ferior, so that we felt exceedingly anxious to Iw at our 
journey’s end. 1'liilip’s Ferry, at wliich we iiitemied to 
leave tiic river, was not more than one hundred and 
twenty miles from St Louis; we therefore comforted 
ourselves that wc should soon be there.' 

This place was at length reached; a boat was lowered, i 
and the party were put ashore on wliut, to their con¬ 
sternation, appeared to be the edge of an uiiinliabitol 
forest. It was a frosty night in November, and no ac¬ 
commodation of any kind presented itself. ‘My hus¬ 
band and I looked at each other till wc burst into tears; 
and our children, observing our disquietude, liegan to 
cry bitterly. Is tliis America, thoiiglit I?—la this the 
reception 1 meet with after my lung, painfully anxious, ' 
and bereaving voyage? In vain did wc look around us ' 
hoping to see a light in some rlistant cabin. It w-as not, 1 
however, the time to weep. My husband deterniiiieil to j 
leave us with our luggage in search of a habitation, and j 
wished us to remain where wc then stood till he re- I 
turned. Such a step 1 saw to be necessary; but how _ | 
trying! Slinulil iie lose liimsclf in the wood, thought * | 
1, what will become of me and my helpless offspring? 
lie departed. 1 was left with five young children, the 
youngest at iny breast. When 1 survey this portion of 
my iiistury, it looks more like iietion than reality; yet 
it is the precise situation in which I was then planed. 
After my hu.sbanil was gone, I caused my four eldest 
ehiliiren to sit tngullier on one of our beds, covered 
them from tlie colli ns well as I could, and endeavoured 
to pacify them. I then knelt down on tlie bare ground 
and committed myaelf and little onea to the Father of 
mercies, beseeching him *' to be n lantern to my feet, a 
liglit unto my patli, and to establish my goings.” I rose 
from my knees consiilciabiy comforted, and endeavoured 
to wait witli patience tlie return of my husband. Above 
me was the eliill blue canopy of lieavetii a wide river 
before me, and a dark wood behind. The first sound 
wc heard was that of two dogs that came harking to¬ 
wards us, so as greatly to increase our alarm: the dogs 
came up to us, but did us no harm; and very soon 
after, I beheld my dear husband, accompanied by a 
stranger, who conducted us to his liabitation, whither 
our luggage w:u shortly afterwards removed in a 
wagon.’ 

Revived a little by a residence of one or two days in 
the log-hut of the stranger, who took care to exact 
payment for his hospitality, tlie family removed to the 

Itouse of Mr B- , whose representations had induced 

them to come hither. It was a dwelting of the most [ 
miserable kind; and they gladly purchased and took i 
possession of a property offered to them on easy terms. 
The method of purchasing public lands is here alluded 
to. ‘ The land in the various states has idl been sur¬ 
veyed by direction of the government, and divided into 
portions of eighty acres each. For the sale of the land 
thus surveyed and laid down on large plans, a hidd- 
olfice is est^lished in various central situations, where j 
all the allotments of a certain district are sold, and the 
purchasers' names registered. Any person, Husvelbre, 
wlio wisliai to purchase one or more (ff tlMlia sntMec- 
tions, can see the plan, and select any thabnm unsold. 
They will even sell as small a quantCw.ag forty acres; 
but as they do this merely to acraimmoda^ new settlers, 
no person already possessing eighty acteii can purchase 
a smaller quantity than that at a tkne. In some of the 
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older statca tlio government landg are sU sold off: it 
must there he bought of private owners: hut in IlUnois 
and other new states there is plenty unsold. The 
gorernment price everywhere is one hundred dollars 
for eighty acres. As there ate myriads of acres yet in 
their native luxuriant wildness, any person may with 
impunity cultivate as mudi as he cIumiscs without 
paying anything; and as a further iiidncenicnt, when 
a i)erson l^gius thus to cultivate, no other jjcrson can 
legally purchase that land till four years have expired 
from the time of liis Iwginning to cultivate. By obtain¬ 
ing what is termed a pre-emption, tlie improvement 
arising from his own industry is as secure to him for 
four years as if he was the ueliial owner. Should, how¬ 
ever, he fail to pay for tlic land before the term exi)ires, 
an indifTerent {wrsnn may then purchase it; but this 
seldom luippcns. Every jierson purchasing land at the 
office must declare upon u.itli, if required, tliat no other 
party has an improvement on it. And if it lie proved 
to be otherwise, sucli jnirehasc is in every i'.ase invalid, 
and the fraudulent party lUblo to a heavy line. An 
improved eighty acres was the first land we purcliased: 
we obtained it in the following manner:—A jwrson 
named Mr OiXkes haring heard that a laniily about to 

settle was sojournitig at Sir 11-’a, came to invite luy 

Imsbnnd to buy sonic venison, which he had killed with 
his rifle just before. My husband went with him, and 
in conversation found ho was disposed to sell liis im¬ 
provement right 1 lor the four years were not expired, 
and ho had not entered it at the land dllice. For tliis 
right lie wanted si.xty dollars. My husband told him 
lie would call upon him the next day, and returned to 
.Mr B—’s, after buying a ipiantity of nice venison at 
a'halfpemiy per pound. Tlie following day my hus¬ 
band and I visited at Mr Oakes's, who took us round 
the estate, showed us the boundaries, which were 
marked out hy large stones set at each corner, termed 
tile " corner-stones.” Mr Oakes had hrokcii up about 
twelve acres, tlirce of which were sown with wheat, and 
tlie remaining nine ready to be sown with Iiniiaii corn, 
oats, &c. the following spring. As wc liked the situa¬ 
tion and land very much, mid wore wishful to be settled, 
the agreement was completed that evening, and the 
money paid and possession obtained the following day. 
Tile reader is aware that the sixty dollars given to Mr 
Oakes were only for his house, improvement right, 
sugar-making utensils, &c. One hundred more wo paid 
at the land office at Quincy, ami wc obtained the usual 
certificate or title deeds; and thus, hy the 1st of lleceni- 
her, having spent about U.in in travelling, L.:!.j more 
in land, &c. we were tbc rightful owners of a farm of 
eighty acres, with a lug-house in the centre of it.’ 

The emigrants now had a house, but no furniture, 
except two boxes, two beds, and a few cooking utensils; 
and’for the accommodation of his family the husband 
made a rude 'kind of table and stools. 'I’ho family 
meals consisted of hasty-pudding, bread, and a I'ttic 
venison, to whieli was occasionally adduil milk, given 
by a neighbour in hart! lumps, such was the severity of 
the frost Tlie bread was baked in a flat-bottomed iron 
pan, wbieh is almost the only oven used l).v settlers. 
The purchase of flour reduced the cash in hand, on 
which a large draught was further made in buying a 
cow and calf, a young mare, and two piga Only four 
or five dollars now remained of all they had brought 
with them, and part of the sum thev were obliged to 
spend in buying sulphur, to euro the family of a dise-vse 
called the • Illinois mange,’ which attacks all emigrants 
shorily after their arrival. Serions inconvenience was 
felt in the want of soap; hut this was finq^'y got over 
when the pigs were kiUed. They mixed a part of the 
fat with a strong solution of wood ashes, and an excel¬ 
lent kind of coarse soap was tho result. AVith' another 
portion of the fat they made candles. '11 .c severity of 
the weather was a great drawback on comfort; bat 
there were other tilings to damp the spirits. They 
wens aeveral miles from any store where articles could | 
tie piocured, and five miles firom a church. They now 


regretted the step tliey had taken in leaving home. 1 
‘ AVo had indeed plenty of corn bread and milk, but \ 
neither beer nor tea; coffee was our eliicf beverage, I 
which we used very sparingly, for want of money. All I 
the water we wanted we hod to tbnw; and during the 
nights, on account of tho severe frosts, we were very 
cold indeed, allbongli we always kept the fire hiiniing. 
Our bedclothes we had taken with us from Enghuid, 
and we were unable to procure any more, as they were 
dear, and our means almost exhausted. AVo had indeed 
some good land, but it was nearly all uncultivated, and 
wc liiid nothing to sell except our cattle, which we 
wanted. Tho only ground of hope we had was in our 
industry and perseverance. My husband wt'rkcd very 
hard; the little time we had to spare after feeding the 
cattle and procuring fnel was spent in splitting trees 
to make rails.’ 

A j spring advanced, the wheat which had been sown 
began to spring up, and the family hopes revived. The 
first produce of tlic farm was a quantity of sugar, 
m.idc from the sap of maple-trees. This was a season¬ 
able boon. By dint of hard-working, nearly three hun¬ 
dredweight of sugar, licsides a barrel of molasses, were 
realised. The greater part of tho sugar was sold to a 
storekeeper for seven or eight cents a x>ound; _tlie 
payment being in Indian corn for seed, meal, a little 
coft'ee, two or three lines, and on .axe. ‘ It was now tlie 
middle of Mareli, when Indian corn, the most useful 
Iirodnco of that country, must be sown, or the season 
would be past. AVc liad land and seed, but no plough, 
nor any team, except an old mare, that we feared would 
scarcely live while she foaled, and con.scqucntly wo 
could not yoke her. AA’hat could we do? If we did 
not sow we could not reap: we should have nothing to 
feed our cattle with the ensuing winter. All difficulties 
are overcome by labour. AVe set to work with our hoes; 

1, husband, and win—the latter under ten years of ago 
—and day after day, for three sueecssive weeks, did we 
toil with unwearied diligence till wc had sown and 
covered in nearly four acres. AVe should probably have 
sown more, had not the'rnins, which fall in torrents at 
this season, prevented u.s.’ The thunder and lightning 
which .accompanied these torrents were very appalling. 

A greater source of disquietude made its appc.iranco 
in the form of vast nunihcrs of mosquitoes. These 
attacked the family at night, so as to prevent sleep; 
and no way was found to rid the house of them except 
that of raising clouds of smoke from green boughs. 

Towards tho end of .lune, the wheat, which had been 
sown to the extent of three aeres, looked ripe; and 
having borrowed a couple of sickles, the liuslwnd and 
wife went forth to reap it. A tctrihle misfortune 
ensued. The husband stumbled over a log of wmod, : 
and falling on the sickle, he cut his knee severely. 
Next (lay the wound swelled, and was very painful, and 
symptoms of fever were apparent. The situation of the 
poor wife is described by her as heartbreaking; but | 
it js not the practice of intelligent Englishwomen, to | 
moan over evils that m.-iy be assungeii by personal | 
activity. Our heroine applied herself with diligence to I 
foment the injured knee; and in a day or two she had 
tho happiness to see the swelling and feverish symp¬ 
toms abate. ‘My situation,’ she observes, ‘was still 
embarrassing. Our wheat was quite ripe, indeed almost 
ready to shake; and if not cut soon, would be lost. We 
liad no means of hiring reapers, and my husband enuld 
not stir out; I was therefore oWiged to begin myself. I 
took my eldest child into the field to assist me, and left 
the next in age to attend to their father and take care 
of the youngest, which was still un weaned. I worked 
as hard as my strength would allow; the weather was 
intolerably hot, so that I was almost melted. In little 
more than a week, however, we bad it all oUt down. | 
Meanwhile my husband had continued to mend, and was 
now able to leave his bed and sit in a chair, or rather 
on a stool, placed' near the wall for support to his back, 
j and mado fWther comfortable with the help of a pillow 
I or two. Tho wheat was still unhoiaed, and exposed to 
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tlie rays of the burning! min, by vrhich it was in danger 
of Iwiag dried, so as to waste on tlie alighteat move¬ 
ment It was absolutely necessary tliat it should be 
gathered together forthwith. Having neither horses 
nor wagon, wo here encountered another dithenlty. 
The work, however, could not be postponed. With a 
little trouble I got two strong rods, upon which I placed 
a number of sheuvea near ooe end of them; T tlien 
caused niy little son to take hold of the lighter enrl, and 
in this manner we gathered together the whole of the 
three acres. My partner had by this time so far re¬ 
covered, as to be able to move aliout with the help of a 
strong staff or crutch i and thus he came to the door 
to show nio how to place the slieavos in forming the 
stack. The reader may probably suppose I am endea¬ 
vouring to magnify my own labours when I tell him 
1 leaiied, carried home, and stacke'd our whole crop 
, of wheat, consisting, as before stated, of three acres, 

I with no other assistance Ilian that of my little ^siy 
uuder ten years of age. My statemouts are neverthe¬ 
less uncolourcd facts i and what renders them still less 
credible, the work was performed in addition (o the 
attendance necessarily required by my young family 
and sick husband, and during the hottest part of the 
year.’ 

As soon as the husband was able to work, he set 
about thrashing bis wheat, which, when winnowed by 
throwing against the wind, measured eighty bushels. 

‘ This quantity, which would bring a considernble sum in 
' ICnglaiid, WHS, as a matter of necessity, sold to the storo- 
i kcciior at his own terms, b'ur a yard of common printed 
j calico be exacted a bushel of wheat; and teu bushels 
I were taken for two p.air.s of shoes; a little meal, a few 
i pounds of eolfue, a plough, and two tin milk bowls, cost 
i the greater part of what remained of the wheat cruji. 
Hopes whicli had been entertained respecting the crop 
of Indian com now vanislicd. The groins hud been 
I sown too late, and were only boed into tliu ground, 

! whereas the land should have been ploughed. When 
1 the autumnal rains began to fall, the crop was cut, 

! though niucli of it was stiU grcAi. The little that was 
rijie was kept fur seed. 

The account which is given of tlie "difQcnlty expe¬ 
rienced in euttiiig the small crop of corn gives one a 
forcible notion of the troubles of settlers in remote 
situations. The instrument Employed was a scythe, 
so old and blunt, as to render the work very toilsome. 
It w'ould have done well if sharjicned, but the family 
could procure no stone for the purixise. I'lie narrator 
says she has beard Iter husband declare ‘ he would 
cheerfully work a fortnight fur a good Yorkshire 
scythe-0one and a wrag wlict-stone.’ 

Octuter having come round, it was considered to 
be time to sow wheat; but where were the horses to 
plough the fields ? A Mr Knowles was heard of who 
idoughed for hire, and a fifth of the produce was ulfered 
him in exchange for the operation of ploughing. Knowles 
declined the bargain—would not give credit; but said 
he would do the plougliing if the family would gite 
him their watch. The watch, which had been brought 
from England, was accordingly parted with, and thu 
wheat was sown as well as could be wished. In No¬ 
vember, at the end of the first year in America, tlie 
members of the family bad some reason for congratu¬ 
lation. They possessed land of their own, which was 
paid for; they had an increasing stock of cattle; a 
house over their head, and suifered no want of plaii. 
food. But all tli^ clothes were getting into rags, and 
they had no money to buy new ones, and tiiis inaterialiy 
aggravated their snfiering from cold during thu second 
winter. Uitberto they bod contrived to keep clear of 
any serious debt, well kypwing that debt is the min of 
a great number of settlers. One day they were waited 
on by a Mr Vanderoosen, who offered to sell tliem a 
cow and two young steers on credit; and heedlessly 
they made the purchase. It was a fatal step, deeply 
repented of. Vanderoozen's olgect was to get them, 
hito his power, and this power be speedily and remorse- i 


lessly exercised. On the point of being deprired of oil 
by a sherilfs warrant, mid turned adrift on the world, 
they were saved only by the interposition of Mr B—", 
who advanced money to pay tho debt. An abundant 
produce of sugar enabled them to rotuni fifteen dollars 
to their friend; and work was given for the loan of the 
remainder till all was paid. Eurty jamnds of sugar they 
exchanged for a sow and littor of pigs. , 

Matters,were daily mending; but again oamc the 
period for ploughing, and still a team of horses was 
wanting. This is described as one of tho.most perplex¬ 
ing things eunuected with tiieir ngriculinr.d lalmurs. 
Their inability to plough the land was ultimately re¬ 
lieved by an unasked-for piece of kiniiiioss from a 
neighbour, who saw their dilueultics. He ploughed the 
land gratuitously; (uid now tliey had tlie SHtisfuctiuii 
of seeing twelve acres systematically put under crop. 

‘ Till this time,’ says tlie narrator, ‘ we liad no garden; 
my husband therefore dug up about a rood of fine dry 
laiid, and fenced it round with brushwood, after tlie 
Yorksliire stylo of dead-fencing; tlie greater part of it 
wo planted with polatiHis, and the rest with other kinds 
of vegetables, obtaining tlic seeds and plants from older 
settlers. Before our wheat crop was riiK’, wc had 
finished tho fence round tliu new field, and rooted up 
the greater part of the nuderwoud growing thereon; 
must of the stronger timbers we uHow'cd to stand, 
liaving previously cut the bark on tho trunk, to prevent 
their growing; the rest wc decapitated, and kmdied 
fires round their stems to burn them away. This 
employment, and the attending to our cattle, employed 
tlie whole of our time till the wheat harvest, and I 
assure the reader we were not idle. A t the usual time, 
about the end of June, wc liegan to cut our wheat/ ' 
retaining the old sickles which wo had borrowed the 
year befon*.’ 'I'he wlicat harvest, at wliich fatlier, 
mother, and sou laboured, proved abundant; but by 
the carclcssiK's.s of one of the little girls, the field took 
lire, and in spite of the united endeavours to quell 
tlie cunnagratiuu, a considerable portion of tbc crop 
was corisniiicd. Seven acres were fortimately saved, 
and tliu siglit of tills quantity sueurc from the fire 
caused emotions of tliankfulness. The toil-worn pair 
‘ sat down and wept’ 

The fire was tlie last great misfortune which the 
family cxpcrieiieed. I'liings gradually wote a brighter 
aspect 'I'lie early dillteulties of settling liad been over¬ 
come. Willi a portion of the wiieat they purchased 
several articles of wearing apparel, paid off a small 
account for salt, and obtained gearing for a yoke of 
oxen; the value of forty dollars being left over in the 
hands of the storekeciicr at interest I'hey were now I 
enabled to plough thu land with their own apparatus 
and oxen, wliieli gave ‘ unspeakable pleasure and satis¬ 
faction.’ After this, sowing and harvesting went oain 
regubar course, and need not be particularisud. A pro- 
eniptioii riglit was bought from an adjoining settler, 
ami by settling with the government at the usual 
price, a considerable addition was made to the fiunily 
possessions. 

At about a dozen years from the period of settling, 
the condition of alTairs was as prosperous as could have . 
been expected. Instead of the original log-hut, the 
dwelling consisted of a good house, provided witii neat 
and suitable furniture. All were well clothed. Besides 
foreign luxuries, the family had plenty of good food, 
produced on the farm, such as beef, pork, butter, fowl^ 
eggs, milk, flour, fruits, and vegetables. Places of public 
worslup and schoobi bad sprang up iu tite neighbottt- 
huod. * We have at least twenty head of horned caillt^ 
of wliich w^ill or sell off some at every auttiptaj.ire 
have seven horses, induding one or two foZls] Insides 
pigs, sheep, and poultry. Our land, wliich }* tii exed- 
lent quality, and very productive, extends to ttiree hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres, more than a half of vi]|kdi is cul- ! 
tivated. Not wishing to mana^ the whde ourselves, I 
we have two small forms let fiit wfald> we receive ! 
as rent a ddlar an acre. It Is tmt dilBcult to let bmd | 
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lirokcn up at the above rate. Many who do not possess 
the means for purchasing land, are glad to rent a few 
acres, on which to grow provender for their cattle dur¬ 
ing winter, and food for themselTes. I w'isli make 
no boast of our possessions; but having told the difli- 
culties we experietioed at our eominencemcnt, I ought 
in fairness to State what our success has Iwen. Wc 
j have seen a neighbourhood rise around us; and iu some 
I situations where, at our first coming, cvergtluug np- 
ared in its native wildness, small villages have now 
gun to rise. Means of comfort arc now within our 
reach. We remember the time when wo knew not 
where to apply for an article, if at all out of daily use; 
hnt by the increase of population, we can now easily 
obtain anything we require, eitlier ns food, physic, or 
clothing; and were we liisposcd to give up labour, we 
could live very coiiifurtably on the fruits of our former 
toil.’ 

To complete the lesson whieh this candid statement 
is calculated to enjoin, the narrator refers to the un¬ 
ceasing exertions wliieh had been employed, and men¬ 
tions tliat nnicli of the suecess finally achieved was 
I owing to the iiiipurcliasod labour of tlie younger mem- 
licrs of the liuusehold; thus showing that a family of 
children, who are a source of continual embarr.assTiient 
in England, are, on the contrary, a sure means of wealth 
to the emigrant 

We would conclude bj' recommending the pamphlet 
before us to the notice oi' parties in Imiiible life wlio 
may he pondering nu the aubjeet of emigration. As 
presenting a graphic picture of wiiat iu most eireiiiii- 
stances is necessarily endured before rcaeliing the point 
of ultimate comfort and success, it is a useful contribu- 
‘ tion to popular literature. 


I ANUOnOTE OF Sl’ANISIf ENILHS. 

I FniiSH ill the memory of many renders may perhaps he 
I the touching iittlc episodes and scenes which were often 
I enacted aud witnessed in our kindly land during tliose 
I years when so many Spanish patriots sought an asylum 
I with us. Destitute refugees in most instances they 
were; aud when rare exceptions occurred, from tlie 
exiled having friends to supply tiieni, or from their 
having succeeded in bringing with tliein jewels and 
other valuables, it was beautiliil ami refreshing to be¬ 
hold the charity and generosity with which they usmilly 
siiai-ed all tlicy could possibly spare from their own 
absolute necessities with their less fortunate brethren. 

Tliere came to reside in our immediate neiglibourhoud, 
at the time 1 allude to, a Spanish gentleman with liis 
wife, who occupied humble apartments in the liouse of 
an ancient ci-devant domestic of ours. Mrs 1 lorotliy was 
a prim aud precise specimen of urabhed old niaidisni, 
thojigli .a really painstaking, well-meaning person .at 
heart ITcr domicile aud iU ap[M)intments. allliougli 
without any pretensions to refinement or elegance, v ere 
scriijmlously neat and clean; aud as she depended upon 
letting lodgings for her sujiport, it is to be supposed she 
was rattier particular as toviliom she received; cliildrcn 
not being tolerated, from their destructive propensities, 
and foreigners specially ese.licwcd because tliey were 
‘dirty.’ Such being Mrs Dorothy’s theory, we were at 
a loss to iniagine what Iiad leil to her eliange of plan in 
favour of the S]iamards. Afterwards, indeed, the expla¬ 
nation seemed t'lisy enough, as wo thuuglit it impossible 
tliat any oue could resist tlic winning clurms of tiie 
strangers’ manners; and each day we heard from 
Dorothy herself new praises of her foreign lodgers: 
tliey were so quiet* orderly, and easily pleased; so iw- 
lila and kind in Uieir bearing; and their pigments were 
so regularly antksipted, although their frugality was 
Idmust painful to witness. liorothy was sure they were 
• great peoide-,’ for although they liad given Uieir names 

■ only as Monsieur aud Madame 'f-, she had aceiden- 

tally seen miniatures set in brilliants, lUamond stars, 
undotber splendid ornaments; in short, Dorothy's ohdu- 
lUts heart was warmed iu a way, I believe, it had never 


been warmed heretofore. A fgw little offoriiigs on our 
part of flowers and fruit, together with the sort of 
introduction of my being under tlie tuition of an accom¬ 
plished Spanish lady, seedily brought about an acquain¬ 
tanceship with the exiles; and we have the happiness 
of believing that in our home these charming imrsons 
passed some of the least irksome hours they had known 
since quitting their own sunny land. Dorothy was 
right as to her suspicions regarding their rank: they 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Spain; and 
their clear olive complexions, blue eyes, and otlier de¬ 
cided characteristics, vouched (as they said themselves) 
for tlie truth of their eJaims. 

The general was always ongag^ed in writing during 
the day, hut in the evening lie often joined our do¬ 
mestic circle; and who tliat has ever heard f, guitar in 
Spanish hands can listen to its lifeless strains wlien 
twanged by otlier fingers? Who that has ever listened 
to (PSpanish voice chanting the Moorish romance, cares 
to hearken to the tame Knglisli ditties of to-day? i| 
With the aid of singing, dancing, and story-telling, 
many months passed away; and they sometimes half || 
forgot their poverty and privations, and we the difier- 
cnee of rank between our guests and ourselves. i j 

We had reason to fc.ar that they were too libera), ;> 
too generous towards their unfortunate countrymen; for ' j 
tlicir own means we observed were becoming more and I 
more straitened, ami many little comforts, and even j 
necessaries, were abridged day by day; but who dared | 
remark, or offer advice or a.ssiHtance to them unasked? | 
They indeed demanded, and we accorded, all imaginable ! 
sympathy and delioiu'y, but (liat was all. 

One evening General T- and his lady came to 

visit us, bringing with them a stranger, whom ilo-v [j 

named us Don J’edro-. This young Spaiiiimi ii:id i! 

been llic general’s aide, aud the latter still continued to j, 
manifest a warm and alluctionate interest in his welfare. ' 
Dun I’edro iiilierited all that cliivalrons grace of furiii j. 
and bearing whicli we oi'e accustomed te associate in j | 
our ideas as tlie necessary adjuncts of a Iiigh-bnrn i' 
cavalier; added to wliieii, a shade of tlie decx>est nielaii- | 
ehuly and dejection contributed to enhance the interest j' 
lie excited, althbugh tliis was easily accounted for by | 
his position as an exile, in ill health, and peiiuilesa 
lie liad subsisted as yet on funds arising from tiic 
sale of tlie valuable triiikhts whieh he liad worn about | 
his person, and also by giving lessons in Ijpanish; but 
pupils were scarce, and teachers numerous; and now, I 
with broken spirits and a shattered frame, he liad come | 
to his friends General and Madame T—, to see what { 
change of air and careful tending would do to restore j 
him. Dorotliy Iiad consented to make room .for the 
invalid; but, alas for the proud Castihau!—how could 
be consent to burden these kmd friends when their 
means were so rapidly dwindling away? Besides, 
other claims were pressing; there were large fami¬ 
lies of exiles in the utmost necessity, delicate females ! 
and children tenderly nurtured; raflies were got up, | 
firticy artiides made and sold, and all was done that j 
.ictive benevolence dictated; but us time wore on, dis- | 

tress became more urgent, and at length General'T- i 

consented to the rejieated solieitatioiis of Don Pedro, : 
and permitted him to apeak te liis English friends about \ 
a raffle, as the best means of raising tlie full sum it was 
valued at, for a gold watch set with brilliants, the last ' 
treasure that Don Pedro owned. Madame, indeed, pri- ; 
vately whLspered that she did not think this sacrifice \ 
would have been tolerated by the genera], had it not : 
been deemed expedient that a trustworthy and com- ! 
petent messenger should immediately depart for Spain i 
to convey despatches of importance and secrecy. Don | 
Pedro was selected for the dangerous honour, and he ; 
undertook the mission with aSmity: ‘For,’ said ma- >; 
dame, smiling, ‘ he has left bis love behind;’ and to be 
‘ faithful in love, and goUnnt in war,’ was the national | 
characteristic. Menus were required to carry out this ■ 
arrangement, and the sale of the gold watch ofl'ered the ' 
only way of raising them. It had belonged to Dou | 
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Pedro’s deceased niothci^ to whom her sod had been 
fondly attached; it was a family relic and heirloom, of 
inestimable value to him; nor do I think even we ever 
clearly comprehended how agonizing the sacrifice was. 

; Don Pedro's morbid delicacy and fastidious shrinking 
I from all appeals to raise filings of pity, wc entered 
; into and .respected; but wo did not sufficiently emn- 
i prebend his veneration and love for this old relic, with 
its quaint setting and unwieldy bulk, liut if we did 
! not, there was one who did; and tliis was the last indi* 

I vidual in the world whom we should have suspecitod of 
j eutertaiiiing such sentiments. Mr Jeremiah llunson 
j was a privileged lounger and ancient intimate, tauitnrn 
I and eccentric, and a professed hater of all foreign inter- 
j topers; lui was a thorough-paced John Bull, ahomiiiat- 

I ing all languages save his own; and the poor foreigners 
! iiad rather learned to dreail his incessant growling and 

nneourtcous bearing towards them. We knew, indeed, 
that ‘the bark’ was often heard when ‘the bite’Vas 
wanting; and the readiness he evinced to exert himself 
for the benefit of the needy in the aflair before ns, 
proved the sincerity and goodness of liis heart, lie 
was not wealtliy, although, being a b.achelor. he had no 
one hut himself and his own whims to consult; and 
* Jerry Bunson’s whims’ had passed into a proverb. 

Two or three days after the subject was first broached, 
ftir Bunaon infonued us that lie had been furtunale 
enoiigli to find a purebaser for the watch, and tliere 
would be no orcasion to establish a raffle; if Don Pedro 
intrusted him with it, the specified sum of eighty 
guineas would be paid down on the following evening. 
Poor Don Pedro! how pale he looked as he jilaced 
his beloved relic in old Jercmiaii IJiinson’s liand: lie 
s'v-'glcd manfully, hut could not repress some tears 
u’iiit II rolled down his sunken eliceks. How ardently 
I longed to bo rich, to iiave given liim the money! 1 
manifested to Jcremiali, when wc were alone, the 
riiuiights that were passing through niyinind; but he 
jl only patted my head, and said, ‘ Pooli, pooh, silly child; 

the wabdi is a pretty bauble, and jieople like to have 
I' something to show for their money.’ I nintbircd sumc- 
I; tiling e.oneeniing ‘ mercenary creatures ’ and tlie absence 
!' of all * chivalrous feeling;’ but .Icremidlt chuckled, and 

II coughed, and put the watch into his pocki't. 

I j Till' next evening the money was paid- down as agreed 

II upon, and in a few days Ddh Ptalro w'as to start for 
;! ripaiii. At a very early hour on the niurning of his 

departure he received an unexpected visit from Mr 
Uunson. This gentleman placcil a small box in liis 
hands, saying that the friend to whom he liad consigned 
the watch, found it, on inspection, so much more viiin- 
ahlc than be had antieipalcd, that he considered a suffi¬ 
cient sum hud not been demanded or paid fur it; but 
that as lie could nut afford to disburse more, and * a 
bargain was a bargain,' he requested Don Pedro's kind 
acceptance of a keepsake, enclosed in this case, wliieh 
lie hoped in future days would serve to remind him of 
English friends, and of his watch being in safe hands. 
All that Jeremiali requested was, that it might iiot^c 
opened till Don Pedro set foot on Spiuiish ground. This 
was readily promised, thanks expressed, luid the exile 
•leparted. After many weeks had passed away. Air 
Bunson received a letter by unknown means, Iwaring 
Don Pedro’s signature, and written in Spanish, which of 
course rendered a translation necessary ere our worthy 
friend could profit by its contents. Of those I will 
not attempt a repetition; to English ears tliey would 
sound rhapsodical; but let us iinagiiio what Don Pedro 
said when, on ojiening the box, lie found it contained 
his lost, hi* beloved old watch I How happy Jeremiah 
was! He said ha must learn Spanish, if it was only 
to read this letter from the noble youth; and 1 believe 
he did consult my ptecl}>lreBS on the subject; but after 
the first lesson, the. attempt was abandoned in despair. 

Don Pedro eventually obtained pardon, rank, afflu¬ 
ence, and a bride in his own land. In after-years he 
again wrote to Jeregtiah Bunson; and this time,the 
packet ooutained not only the borrowed suin» but a 


magnificent smiffibox set with diamonds, and portray¬ 
ing on the lid a likeness of the dark-eyed bean^, who, 
Don Pedro said, had learnt to pronounce Mr Bimson’e 
difficult English appellation viith gratitude for the- 
kindness shown to her husband. 

Over the fate of General T-I must draw a veil i 

history has detailed it, with all its dramatic horrors; and 
little did we couteraplate, when enjoying such intiniaie 
and close ^mmmunion with these amiable foreigners, 
that the gentle manly iieart would so soon rcase to 
bent; and that a disgraceful death as a rebel would be 
the ultimate fate of him whom we had only known as 
the devoted tender husband, the attaelied friend, the 
generous single-minded Christian, and tlie chivalrous 
accomplislicd gentleman. 


G A U D E N S. 

Thk word siiggi’sD a siiniiner theme, but, like garden¬ 
ing, it has a portion for .all seasons, and an interest for 
almost every mind : few there are who cannot find plea¬ 
sure ill the exercise of that primitive art; and those 
few, generally speaking, will be found themselves un- 
eiiUiviitcd within. The love ol' gardens is a ftwliiig at 
oneo the must universal in its extent and the most 
salutary in its operation, of any that has been retained 
by modern society; it belongs to the primeval times, 
and keeps the freshness ot old rustic nature aliout 
liuiiiaii hearts and homes through ages of dusty toil and 
mechanical civilisation. We cannot conceal from our¬ 
selves tliat miicli of life as it now appears lias the arti¬ 
ficial stamp upon it; our daily business, our habits of 
action and even ul' tliouglit, onr social arrangements, 
and our domestic manners, all bear the impress of 
machinery and making up : they were made up for us, 
in fact, before wc knew them, or so much as entered 
thi .4 living world. But the ruses that summer fiikshes 
so brightly in the rich parterre, the woodbine that 
blnoms nii the eottnger’.s ganlen wall, or the bed of snow¬ 
drops that deliglits the cottage eliild, when the days are 
lengthening and the robin begins to sing—these are the 
forms renewed that come and go witli tlie seasons, and 
are nursed ibcyoiul human comprehension or control. 

The fields arc far off to the inhabitants of cities, and 
those of the cinmtry know them to be tiie meadows or 
harvest ground that must be reaped and sown, tlie 
domains of utility tilled by liihortous strength: beautiful 
arc they in the first greim of the corn, aud rich when 
it waves wide and yellow in tlio autumn's sun and 
breeze. Tlie trust, the life of the world are there; but 
the garden is the cultivator’s own demesne, to which 
his leisure is given where his taste finds scope, ami ever 
wliose wenltli he rejoices as that which conics without 
eltlier risk or misgiving; liencc from the earliest date of 
history and civilisation men hare delighted in garilpn- 
ing—the sage and the simple have found it equ^ly 
attractive, it lias been the aniusenient. of princes, 
poets, and philosophers; minds of the highest order, in 
both ancient and modern times, hare made it ilieir 
chosen study, and unlettered hard-working men, in the 
rough byways of life, have selected it for their only 
relaxation. He was a curious, tliough not unphilosophiu 
observer who remarked, that wlierevet taste and care 
were cxliibitcd in the garden, whetlier pertaining to 
cottage or castle, the traveller niiglit faiily reckon on 
civility aud refinement in the household, Ganluns ate 
entirely uiithought of by savage tribes. Those of them 
who plant roots or sow grain have no idea of tlie smeil 
enclosure for mingled ornament and use wiiicli is gene¬ 
rally understood by that terra among ns. The garden 
occupies a %rge space in most peoiile’s liome reboliso- 
tions: all whose childhood has been pasted is puna- 
try will remember some litffe spot in which thtte eldest 
attempts at planting were made—how first 

roots were pulled up to see if they were grow^g; and 
when at length sounder principles of - hqtwultttK were 
acquired by the expanding mind, with what cheerful 
and earnest industry were the' weeds remov^, the 
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flowcrc'trinimed, and, more titan all, the requisite duties 
done to that first estate-—better kept perliaps than tho 
patrimony or the acquisitions of after-life; and \rlien it 
grew to prosperity and bloom, under shower and shine, 
and hopeful hibour, oh Itow great was tlie triumph, and 
how rich seemed the reward I In this sense the garden 
has its worldly uses, by initiating the young into habits 
of industry and forewougiit, not to ai>eak of the far 
higher lessons it presents to the spring-tia^c of thoir 
souls regarding that Infinite Wisdom that lias so per¬ 
fectly arranged what a fk'rronn philosopher calls ‘ tlie 
harmonies of 'vegetable life.’ It is sad to think how often 
such pleasant in.struction is forgotten in riper years; 
but the garden keeps its liold on the memory through 
many a change. This i.s beautifully expressed by the 
poet, who makes a dying child say— 

• Urothor, tlie little T iiw<l In call my frarclon, 

Whoro vre sat in nirly taring to watoli Ih^ bmMi'ntr ilungs.' 

And another deseriptioii of the ehildish garden and the 
lahiirnum-trce that had lung survived the hoy on whose 
birthday it whs planted, lias conio home to the early 
reexjUeclions of thousands. 

Solitary and isolated persons are generally garden 
lovers: the monks and nuns of old Catholic times were 
celebrated as such. Many of our now common tlowera 
and even fruit-trees were first introduced liy the 
gardening monks in barbarous and turbulent ages. 
I’ilgriins and Crusaders oceasionally brought them 
presents of seeds or alips from Syria and the south 
of Buropc; by which moans tlio eherry. straw berry, 
tulip, and pink, togetbnr with a ynst variety of garden 
plants and trees, were propagated in l’'.iigliind. 'I'he 
libbot of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known novel, who, 
after the Seottish Reformation, quietly adopted the 
profession of a gardener, tlumgh a subordinate, is not 
the least interesting character in the work, and seems 
to have practised his chosen viwiatioii to good purpose 
ill the monastery. It is to the quiet cultivators of gar¬ 
dens for solace or amusement that many nations owe 
tlie introduction of some of their most valuahlo plants. 
Moat people are aware that tlie potato was tluis planted 
first ill Ireland by Ralcigli, at Ida Yonghal garden; 
and wheat was introduced into Mexico by a negro 
,slave, who found a few grains in sacks of American 
maize purchased by his master, and planted tliem in 
his own small garden in the twilight, when liis 'W'ork 
was over. 

Emigrants and exiles iiavc thus propagated tlie 
flowers and plants of their native country in far dis¬ 
tant regions. The remnant of tlie Moors driven from 
Spain in tlie sixteenth century are said to liave hronglit 
the orange of Seville with them into B.arhary; and 
almost in our own day, some Ereiieli refugees have 
added the vine to the plants of Bonthem Australia. 
In the story of ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,’ 
there ocenrs the description of a garden cultivated by 
lier father, in the hours he could spare from hunting, 
for tlie family sulisistencc, in order to rear tlie liardieat 
wild-flowers of his native Poland, tlic only ones that 
would grow in the rigouts of that climate. 

Tile fathers of tiio church w'cre in tlie habit of com¬ 
paring the soul to a garden: probably the monastic 
cnatoni already remarked made the simile familiar to 
their pilnds. ‘ Cultivate tliy souV says one, ‘ as thou 
wonldst thy garden ground; root out tlie weeds ye-ar 
after year, for the seasons wiU renew' them; cherish 
the flowers, and see that thou liestow most care on that 
which is most likely to fail.’ Gardens figure conspi¬ 
cuously in the n^thology of all nations lijeng under a 
Warm or temperate (dimatc. The Mohammudan para¬ 
dise is represented under that symbol. Tlie Chinese 
apeak of the gardens of the immortals, wiiU-h are said 

. tobesituatedamongthemountainsof Thibet, and blest 
with perpetual summer ; nofiiing witlno their bounds 
can die or grow old, and several ancient sages arc 1^- 
lievcd to have retired to dwell among their bowers; 
but ibr centuries mankind have lost the way, and no 


traveller has ever suoceedecUin finding it, though the 
Ohineio poets celebrate many who made tho attempt; 
but few of them returned to tiieir homes, and those who 
did so, could rest no more. There is a wild tradition 
among the Arabs concximing the gardens of the desert, 
w'hicli arc believed to have been formed by an ancient 
tyrannical kirg at enormous expense and labonr. Tliey 
say tliat be had conquered all the nations of tlic East, 
and boasted he wonid conquer the sands also; hut 
having at length rompleted his design, of whicli the 
Arabic legend retains a dazzling dernsription, tlie gar¬ 
dens suddenly became invisible in the pomp of tlicir 
richest bloom, and iieitlier tlie monarch nor any of Iiis 
successors ever again Ix-lield them ; but bewildered tra¬ 
vellers have caught glimpses of them at times through 
the falling twiliglit, and given splendid thougn vague ac¬ 
counts of their gorgeous trees and flowers. 'Tlie Hindoos 
believo tliat tho widow who consumes lierseif witli the 
corpse of iier husband will expiate ttie sina committed 
hy him and all iier relations, and dwell with them in a 
magnificent garden for ten thousand lacs of years, lii 
tile legends of the north gardens liavc no place: tlic 
Scandina via'u itiid Icelandic traditions speak only of iialls 
and forests; and tlic old superstitions of Russia bear 
the same character. In those lands of pines and snow, 
gardens mnst iiavc been unknown in earlier times, but 
civilisation has brought tiicm in its train. 'I'lie Nor¬ 
wegian cottager now cultivates a garden of his own, 
fenced round witli firs, funiislied witli jieas and turnips; 
and if tlie owner lie tasteful, perhaps a bed of daflbdils, 
or yellow erowsfoot, varied w itli the foxglove and a rose 
hush or two; for it is remarkable that some variety of 
the rose is to he found in almost every elimatc south of 
Greenland. Tlie Royal Garden at Stixikhohn eontains 
one of the best collections of plants now in Europe; .and 
it is well known tliat more piiiu-applua arc prodmicd in 
tlic nciglibourhood of 1 ‘etersburg, in spite of its nine 
nioiiths’ winter, tiian in tliat of any other capital in 
Cliristendom. . 

Asia was early celebrated for its remarkable gardens: 
those of Rahylon, wliicfi’ rose on a succession of terraci-s, 
supported hy ponderous pillars, to the lioight of the 
city walls, were famous in ancient times; and the lloat- 
ing g.ardens of (Insiiinere, tliongh of a comparatively 
modern date, arc not less,.BO. ’I'licy consist of enormous 
rafts, witli sides like boxes to contain the soil, which is 
licapcd ill to a depth .snfllcieiit for tlic growth of large 
shrubs, and even trees; by these means a garden is 
formed, witli arliuurs and parterres filled with the finest 
]ilants of the East, and generally a kiosk, or sumnier- 
Iiouse, in the centre. As the huge r.afts, thougli moored 
to the shore with great cables and pillars, move with 
every undulation of the water, they are said to resemble 
floating islands, clothed with the richest bloom and 
verdure. Some gardens of the eastern world, especially 
those of Persia and llimioostan, are of immense extent; 
hilt, like evcr 3 rthing valuable in that direction, they are 
aljvays attached to royal palaciis, private individuals 
rarely exfiending much cave or taste on thdr gardens, 
and the humbler classes scarcely ever seeming to think 
of sneh things. With puhlto gardens the Asiatics arc I 
entirely una^uainted; tliat method of unbending the 
popular mind is yet in advance of their civilisation. 
Most readers are aware that gardens of tliis description 
are now in every city of Europe. Paris contains pro¬ 
bably the oldest, and one of the most complete. The 
history of gardening exhibits many and strange revo¬ 
lutions : tlie old Romans had their garden wails painted 
in scenes and patterns like some of our modmm apart¬ 
ments ; but in respect of cultivation, tlieir. art; went 
no farther than planting the fruits and ^wers must 
congenial to the soil: all our coaservatoty and hotjiouse 
practices were unknown to ttiem. 

About tho close of the seventeenth century, a mode 
of gardening was invented by Lo Notre in EYanee, which 
was soon adopted over Ml Europe, and of whicli tho 
gardens of Versailles present'the best specimen. 'Tlie 
ciiief characteristic of Le Notre’s style was exoessive re- 
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ffularity—trees were cut into fantastic shapes, bejs were, 
squar(!il, walks and Iiod^s were ina«le straight by rule 
and line : if water was introduced, it was as a formal 
jrt - iTeau, or a pond resembling a canal; where the 
ground sloped, it was laid nut in a succession of ter¬ 
races; and at every available point there was stuck 
the figure of a heathen god or goddess. While this 
stiff sl^'Io ran its course on the continent, it was ridi- 
colecl by Addison in England, and gave place to a mo¬ 
dified system of gardening. In wWch artificid wilder¬ 
nesses were interspersed w'lth all sorts of oddities. A 
writer on gardens of this new style of art thus describes 
their appearancef—‘What in nature is dispersed over 
tl!ous.nids of miles, was huddled together on a small 
spot of a few acres square: urns, tombs; Chinese, 
Turkisli, and Hindoo temples; bridges which could not 
be p:tss^ without risk; damp grottos, moist Avalks, 
niiisome pools, which wore meant to represent lakes; 
lumsos, huts, castles, convents, hermitages, ruin.«, deriy- 
ing trees, licaps of stones—a pattern-card of cverytliiiig 
strange, from all nations under heaven, was exliiltited 
in sucli a ganlcn. Stables took the plan) of piilaees. 
kennels of Gothic temples, and this was o.allcii natnrul.’ 
1'oi>e, at Twickenham, had a garden of this character, 
whieli was adopted as a model. 

Since this era of artificialities, garden.^ have under¬ 
gone various changes of style, the taste which prevails 
in England having latteriy spread far and wide. I'liis 
new style of gardening consists in a happy blending of 
nature with art — it is mituru directed, not tortured. 
The principal peculiarity of tlie iiioilcrn English garden 
is tlic green and finely-shaven lawn, with pnteliu.s of 
cultivated flowers and shrubs, and the whole inter¬ 
spersed witli winding walks. Beyond this, we tiiink, 
it would Iw diffieult to go. If gardens have not rijiichcd 
])crfcction, it is at least .something to say that thejito/iii 
Aoj/lnix is now universal. 

I’erhaps the natur.al taste for gardening was never 
more strikingly exetiiplificd than in the ease of Sa:i- 
h 3 'e, a Danish mi.ssionarj', wlio. Avitli liis wife, resided 
many years on the coast of tlrcenland. Tim mia- 
sionarj'’s house was surrounded by high rocks, whicli 
partially sheltered it from tlie fury <jf the northern 
storms and sea; but the inonid on the stony soil in its 
vicinity was not deep enough for any root, and Saahye 
ami liis wife were obliged tif transport the requisite 
additions from a considerable distance in a tub, having 
no other ntensil snit.able for the service. Thus the first 
garden in Greenland was formed; and the missionary 
planted it after the manner of cottage gardens in Dcn- 
ni.ark, with seeds sent him by the aliip that came anuu- 
nlly at midsummer. The results of iiis gardening expo- ! 
rienco in the polar regions are curious. It was uot till 
the beginning of July that the frost of the long winter 
was suflicienriy thawed to commence operations; there 
was then a summer of two months’ duration and con¬ 
tinual day, tho vegetation being proportionally rajiid: 
cabbages flourished remarkably well, turnips grew to 
the sinsc of a tcaenp, lost their bitter taste, and acqnirAl 
on agreeable sweetness; but Saabye’s carrots were never 
larger than the stalk of a tobacco pipe. Celery and 
broad beans would not grow at all; peas ran into bloom, 
but did not set; and the missionary scums to have 
regarded tliese as the only flowers of liis garden. Y et 
in that dreary and remote solitude, surrouiideil by tlie 
natives of the north, whose language they were years 
in acquiring, the devoted exiles found pleasant occupa¬ 
tion and familiar memories of their far old home in the 
spot so hardly redeemed from sterility, and yielding at 
the best such scabty returns for their labour. Nor can 
the subject be wound up without recalling Oie obser¬ 
vations of Lord Bacmi jn. his essay on gardening;-- 
' God Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures: it is the greatest re- 
fresliracnt to the spirits of mao, without which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man sh^l 
ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
men come to build stately, sooner tiion to garden finely, 


as if garilening were the greater perfection.’ Yes, gar¬ 
dens are clearly siguifhamt of elegancy. He cannot be 
a bad roan who loves citlier flowers or gardens! 

.—^ - - - 

HOMES AND DWElJ.lN'ti.S OE THE IIUMBIEB 
CLASSES. 

Ox this subject wo eojiy the funnwiag from ‘ Jcnold’s 
Weekly Newspaper:’— 

‘ Tlic sc.wehing inquiries of tho conmiit.siDuei-s appointed 
to report on tlin Health of Towns have eleiirly ik'iiionstroted 
that tlie rate of mortality is preally inmviaed in those 
localities whidi are densely orewilM, niiilriii<ii.d, badly 
vimtilateil, and iinpcrfootly snppliud with water. An in- 
veslig.ation of the aanitary eondition of nearly one hundred 
of nnr priiieiital eilies and towns traces the same resultH to 
the s,aim‘ ranses, so that the evidence ndilueed admits of 
no refut:i.tiori. In the cellars of Liverjiool mid Manelicster, 
in tlic Mvnds of tilasgow, in thu courts and alleys of Lon¬ 
don, lyphii.a e(m>'(iin(l.v is present; and tlio dwellings of ; 
I ho poor in (Iiese districts are tlio aliodes of jiesfilcnco and 
epideniif,s. 'J'he solo pniporty of tlio wmking-inaii being 
his lalioiir, and that hihnur heing stispcmdcd wlien health 
is (li'i-anged, the sanitary (puislinn hr.'mnht's unt into a 
tiinuinial ipii-stion; and Dr Soiilhwond Ennth has justly 
remarked that of all taxes, tlie heaviest is tho fever tax. 
To those, thi-o, w ho have few or no ayiiijiatliics with their 
Umnhler hreihreii, and .ire deaf <o tho etdis of humanity, 
we iinisl np]ily (lio.'.argniiient <lerived from the pressure of 
jioor rates, ami apiieai from benevoleneo to oupidity; in¬ 
terest and duly lien; act both separately and in eoinblnn- { 
tioii to rouse the we.illlncv classi-s, wlicro government docs | 
not interfere, to t:d>r siieii measures as may best promote I 
till- piildlo liealtli and diiiiinisl) tlie r.xte of mortality. Wo 1 
an- happy to state tliat an A.ssoeiation,having thesis olnr.cts I 
in view, is now heing fonneil mider highiv favourublo , 
anspiees, Iniving tin; title of tbe “ Htibiirb'an Villago Assot 
e.iation and we bavi; re.vsou to belicvu Unit the plan 
originated with Lord .Morpetli. 

• It. IS ]>ro]M)aeil (o render tlie railway siihscrvient to piililio 
liealili, by ennstniel ing bonses at various stations, from 
four to ten mill's distant from lAnidon, suited to eierhs, 
artisans, and olliei-s of liiniled ineoiiie, and to ine,ludv in 
tlie reni a <laily ticket lo London iind back again. To 
insure pericrt lentilatirin, and to guard against overcrowd¬ 
ing at any future date, only si.x cottages will bo bnill to 
the acre, and each of ilieiii will li:ive a good garden. As 
till'Assoeiatiou is ine.nr|Hiru(ed for a pbilantliropinpurpose, 
and not with any nioiieymongerhig design, tlio dividends 
are not eompnted at more ilian five iier e.not. on the napitul 
lo be invested ; so that the rent will not exceed that paid 
for rooms in tlie eonfine-l courts of tlie metropoUs. 

‘A project of tids de.seription merits the most complete 
snoeess. As a pr,<ainiary inrcstincnl, notliing can bn safer; 
and though it does not tempt the giiiiibling speculator by 
extravaa.aiit gains, it oilers to the prudoiit a moderato 
profit without any hazard. Wu may ronfidcntly atiinu 
that buildings of tbe e.liHrarti'r proposed will never ho 
depreei.atoil in value, imt will at all times rewiily find 
leiiaiils wlio appreciate the advantnges of pure air. Tho 
cliildren of the labouring men brought np in tlicso villages 
will be removed fnini tlio demoraliHiiig infiiieuces of the 
metropolis; and as it form.s ;>art of tlin snherao to attach 
a school and a elinreli to each di.strirt, butli religions and 
nioriJ culture will reneivo due attenlinu. Thus the llora- 
tian preeepl will b-i anted ii{>an, and thesn villages bocomo 
nurseries in wiiieli sound minds will bo trained up in sound 
bodies. 

' Tlio prinei)>lc hero set forth in refcrctie,o to tlic metro¬ 
polis is equally applicable to the nclghbonrliood of all 
large and dnnsely-cniwdod cities. Tho jvarties promoting 
tiic plan should boar in mind that they will not only obtaiu 
five per rent, on their investment, but save eonsidcralily ha , 
their poor rate. The children now vagabondising in the 
streets, and too frequently preparing tliomsclves fc» the 
jail or the hn^s, will bo bnnmlit up in habits of industry 
and virtue, md when arrived at inatnro years, wiill be a 
benefit instead of a nuisance to tho state. Among- all the 
stKicuiations that luve been pru]>ouDdcd, wo know ot none, 
in its direct and indirect consequences, more oidoutated to 
produce tho best advantages to its originatwi -and tU those 
who will participsto in the plan as tcAanteWhile the 
incidental good that must accrue to footety at laige if the 
country towns follow the example of the metropolis is 
inoalenJable.’ 
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[Wo ooiinot but approve of the achemc here aJludcil to 
for pmvuIiiiK boalthfnl homo for the humbler clatux'H out 
of town on liiwa of railway. But we veuture to predict 
that tile paiBca for whom the benelit ie more epecially 
intended will noi tutr admmtoffe of it. They will atill jirefer 
living iu moan crowded alleyi, garrets, and cclbars, near 
ocntnil thoroughfares, where their associates reside, and 
where puhHc-huusos and pawnbrokers are in oonvcuioit 
proximity. That small tradesmen, clerks, and otiicrs, who 
know the value of pure air, and aspire to a^espcctalilc 
mode of living, will gladly emhr.ace llu: privilege ollcrcd hy 
the Association, no one can donhU] 


I; TUK SILK TnAUB. 

f" ^Uo recent disturbances in France arc likely, and tliat 
soon, to loafl to a most important event--uauioly, the re¬ 
moval of the fancy silk trade from Paris and J.yons to 
England. Tlio ajiiiarciit iinpossibilit.v of conducting citlier 
tliis or any other nianiifaetnring eRtablisbinent with safety 
and profit to tin; e.spilaiist, htis already (but only as many 
had antieip.'ited) tiinied the scriuu.s attention of soino 
French houses engaged in tlio faiiey silk trade to look out 
for soino other birality, where their operations can lie 
earried on williout tiie interferrncu of tlie Ciinimiinists. 
in proof of this, there are now parlies in Coventry ami 
M.inehostcr, and no doubt in lAindnn, recently arrived 
fiuin Paris and By oils as iiionecrs; and, from iuforination 
that may he relied upon, there is every reason to believe 
that several cslahlisUiucnts will forthwitli he removed to 
England—-bat wliicU w-ill, in till iirohahility, for (he present 
he at Coventry, thongli London and Mimehester cannot 
possibly fall to }uirtie.i|Kttc greatly in the heiiefils wliieh 
this iiiovemcut is sure to create. The ravisi.m and J.yonesc 
workmen will thou lc.ani, by hitter experience, if in no 
other way, that capitalists who liavi' anytliing to lose will 
not pennit the interference and dictation of (loimniinUts 
as to the inode in wliieli husiucss shall he eoiidueteil. Tt 
is therefore probable that the silk trade of JOurqpiir will 
pHrtnutently eettto iti England. —JUvris Mcn-uri/. ^ 

' A JIEU* TO kks:bciv. 

..To-day I found myself compelled lo do something which 
Was very diasgrerahlc to me, and whieli J had lung deferred: 
I was obliged to resort to my ‘grand expedient’ in order 
lo conquer my ave-rsion. Vou will laugh wkeu 1 tell }uii 
what this is; but 1 find it a powerful aid in great things as 
well ag small. The truth is, there are few nierswlio are not 
sometimes capricious, and yet ofleuer vacillaling. h'inding 
that I am not better than otiiera in ibis rcs|a'rl, 1 invented 
a remedy of my own, a sort of <iiiijirl<il remlutiim respect¬ 
ing things whieli are dilticult of iK-rfornianee —a means of 
securing that firiuness in myself which 1 iiiigUt otherwise 
wantiJ^'id which iniui is generally obliged to siisluiii hy 
Xante hsrtornal prop. Aly device, then, is this:—I give niy 
word of honour must solemnly to niymdf Lo do, or to leave 
undone, this or that. I am of course e.veecditigly euiitimis 
and discreet in the list* ot this expedient, and exercise 
great deliliemtion before 1 resolve upon it; hut when oiiec 
It is done, oven if T afterwards tliink I liave hern precipitate 
orynisti^cn, I hold it to bo iicrfcctly irrevocable, whatever 
hironvcnienres I foresee likely to result. And I feel great 
satisfoctiw and tranquillity in being subject to si.eli .-m 
immutable law. If 1 were capable of breaking in after 
such mature consideration, 1 should lose all respect for 
myself; and what man of sense would not prefer death to 
such an alternative?— 7'oar ofu Oermnn Primv. > 

TOO T-ATB. 

A Some men are hlWays too late, and therefore arcomplish 
' (lirough life nothing worth naming, if they pruuiisc to 
mwt you at sueli an hour, tliey are never ]ireNeiit till 
thirty minutes st'ler. No matter how imjiortant the husl ■ 
ness is cither to yourself or to him, he is just as tardy. If 
lie takes a passage in the steamboat, he arrives just as Iho 
hoot lias left tlio wharf, and the ears have stated a few 
minutes before he arrives, llis dinner has been waiting 
fw him so long, that the cook is out of patiaieo, and half 
the time is obliged to set the table again, 'niis course the 
character wc have doscrihed .always pursues. He is never 
in Bcasm, at ehurcli, at a place of business, at his meals, 
or 111 Ms Ijod. Persons of such habits we caunot hut 
despise, Atuch rather would wo have n man too early to 
see US, always ready, even if he should carry out lus prin- 
oipic to the extent of the good deaeofa, who, in following 
to, the tomb the remains of a husliaud and mthet, hinted 


to the bereaved widow that, at a proi>er time, he should 
I he happy to marry her. 'J'lio ifoacoii was just iu season ; 
for scarcely Imd the relatives and friends retired to the 
house before the parson made the proposition to the widow. 

‘ You are too late,’ said she ; ‘ the deacon sjioke to me at 
the grave.’ Scores have lost optiortuiiiHes of making for¬ 
tunes, receiving favours, and obtaining husbands and wires 
by being a few minutes too late. Always apeak in season, 
and lie ready at tbc appointed hour. We would not give 
a fig for a roan who is not punotuol to his engagement 
and who never nudtes op his mind to a certain course till 
the time is lost. Titoae who hang back, hesitate, and 
tremble—who arc never on hand for a journey, a trade, a 
sweetlieart, or anything else—are jioor sloths, and are ill 
c.alcalated to get a living in this stirring world '.—Prom a 
nevvtptiper. 

THE KINdE’S HUNT IS UPP. 

[Tlie fvllewiug capital song is given by Mr Collierin his ‘ Extracts 
from the Ilcgisters of the MutioocTO’ (kunpnny.' Hit supjmiicd lo 
be tho proiluotiiiii of a writer called Gray, sliowas held in good 
estiiiiation by Henry Vlll. and the Protector Boincrsot • for nuking 
ccitain merry ballads ’] 

Tn It bni.t is iip, llic bunt is lip. 

And it is well nigh dayc. 

And Harry nnr Iiiiig is gone imnting. 

To bring his doci'o to bnye. * 

Tbo east is briitht with nioming light. 

And darkness it is fled; 

And the iiicric borne w'akcs up tlie mornc 
To leave bis idle bed. 

Ikbuldc the skyca with golden djes 
Are glowing all irroiiiid; 

Tlie gr.ib.se is grceiie, and so are the treenc. 

All laugidng at the sound. 

The horses snort to bo at the sport, 

Tho dogges arc rimniiig free; 

Tbo woodilos rejoice at the merry iioiso 
< If hey tantaia tee rce. 

The siiniio is glad to see us clad 
AH in our lustic greene, 

And hiiiiles in the skjo as he riseth bje, 

To SCO and to bo seeiie. 

Awake ail nion, I say agon, 
lie merie as yon niaye, 

F.JT Harry our king is gone hunting, 

Tn krhig Ids dgt-re to bayr. 

-■‘-".'Jr'------ 

A enmSTMAS TALE. 

Whilst Hie last gcner.atinn was flourishing, there dwelt 
ill what is now a famous city, lint a mile from Boston, an 
upiileiit widow liuly, wlm once. aH'orded a queer uiimifcsta- 
tiiiu of lliat odd compound of inoompatililes called ‘ human 
nature.' It was a Christmas evo of one of those old- 
fashioned wiuti'TH which were so ‘ liittcr cold.’. Tlic old 
lady put on an extra shawl, and as she hogged her shiver¬ 
ing frame, siic said to her i'ailiifiU negro servant,' It is a 
torrihiu cold night, Scip. I am afraid my poor neighbour, 
AVidow (ireen, must bo suflbiing. Take tho whoclbamiw, 
Seiii; fill it full of wood; pile on a good load, and tell the 
|)har woman to keep herself warm and comfortable. But 
before yon go, Scip, jmt some more wood on tlie fire, uiA •' 
make mo a nice mug of flip.’ These last orders gi'ere duly 
olioycd, mid tlie old lady was thoroughly waTnlAd both 
inside and out. Ami now tho tmsty Bei^o viras about to 
diqurt on his errand of meroy, wheu Ills oontlilorato mis- 
trc.ss iiiterpoaed again, ‘ Stop, Scip; J'oii need not go 
now: l/ic imallier hjO, niotleral^d.—Soslott Jlee&rlUr ,, 

DIFFUSION OF BOOKS. 

If it is true' that a wise man, like a good refiner, c 9.11 
gather gold out of tho drossiest volume, and that a fool 
will be a fool with the best book, yea, or witlumt a book ; 
there is no reason that we shonld deprive a wise man of 
any advantago to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain 
from a fool that which, bfiqg trstrained, will be no hin¬ 
drance to his folly.— Mmoti. . 


Piiblibbeil by W. A ll. CjiAMSsns, High Street, Bdinbuigh. Also 
mild by I>. CHAamsas, W Milisr Street, Gtasgaw: 'W- 8. Osa, 
14? Strand. Londim; and J. M’QtASlWw'.’« D'Olisr Btieet, 
HabUnc-Prlutod by w, and It. CilAnnii^, Edinburgh. 
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fortune*,’ tljcy are not the contriver* of those circnm- 
atnnire* which have placed them in the way of fortune. 
While apparently preparing for what is to come, they 
are in reality merely following the bent of tlieir own 
inclination*, till they arc tucked, cither gradually or 
suddenly, na it may hap{)en, into the current of event*. 
’Pliit it another lesson fur dreamer*. Thinga should be 
allowed to come about naturally. There should ho a 
patient sahmisaion to circnmNiiinee*; l>ut let the best 
be made of them, and the re.at will folluv*. If young 
person* have n consciousness of .-iiiy taste or talent of 
a desirable kind, let tlu'ui ciillivate it quietly till tlie 
proper opportunity comes, and tliev And that tliey can 
trust to it for their adviineeinent io tile world, A re¬ 
markable instance may lien* lie ineotioncd of tliC sort 
of Iktality which govcni.s flic striiggiing genius. There 
was once a village ls<l whose iiaiiie was Nicolas, and 
whose dream wa* lloine. This was no idle dream 
with him, for he liiul painted from his ciiililluxHi. fie 
would paint—lie could not help it; ami at Paris, to 
whieh he found Ids way, that lie might look at better 
pictures tlian he could sec at Iiuine, lie copied some 
engravings from Kapliael, wiiii-h gave a stdl firmer 
bent to his genius. A gi^ntiem.'iii wiin admired tiie 
arts took him with liim to I’oitnii, from wliic.li lie re¬ 
turned nioneyiess, painting lii* way a* lie wimt along, 
to Paris. He became unwell, ami went h.'ime to ids 
native place—Mic village of Andeli on the Seine— ami 
dreamed of Rome as he lay on his sick-bed. tVlieii 
he got better, lie actually set nut for Rome, ami 
painted his way ns far as Plorenee: iiui, not a step 
could ho got beyond tiint, and lie returned almost 
in despair to Paris, Here at lengtli lie aeeiiieiilally 
fontid a patron, who eiiemiraged idoi to turn ids 
' fitce once more towards Italy; and in lfi24 lie did 
arrive at Rome. 'I'he result is tlius told ;—‘ Here 
Nicolas lived for a long time, niiseralily poor, hut 
supremely happy; starving his Imdy, ami l)iiiu|ueting 
his mind. He fell in with a sculptor called Francois 
Plaraand, whose eireiiinstanees were similar In Ids own, 
and these two lived and iahoured in a corner togetiier, 
surrounded by tlic dreams and niomiuiimts of genius, 
and stealing out every now ami tlien to sell tlieir works 
for any pittance tiiat igiinraoce would irid or avarice 
afford. But the pictures of Nicotas at lengtli began to 
attract attention; and tlie liiimble artist was drawn 
from bis solitude. T'llis change of fortune went on; 
for altlinugli poverty or envy may retard tlie rise of 
genius for a time, wlien once risen, any attempt to 
repress it, however powerful, is like opposing a teiiqiest 
■with a fan. Every tongue was now busy witli the new 
)minter's name; every eye was fixed upon Ids face or 
his works; all Romo was sliaken with Ids fame. Tills 
WHS soon told at I'aris; and lie who on former occa¬ 
sions liad travelled thither a loitely, friendless, lialf 
starving youth, was led to the ea|>ital of France in 
triumph, and overwhelmed by Cardinal Richelieu and 
the king with honours and distinctions. After tlic 
Rllniiter’s death, he returned to Rom(>, and died lliere 
in tliB seventy -first year of hi* age, leaving tlie illus¬ 
trious name of Nicolas Poussin a riclt and glorious 
legacy to his country.’ 

It oceasionally happens that the present business 
of our ciient'i is of a nature widch they lldiik lieneatli 
their merits, and obstructive of their aspirations. In a 
state of incipient rebellion again.st their present em¬ 
ployment, tliey long to bo something else. A young 
draper, heart-siek of tlie counter, asks our advice—a 
teacher in a country sctimil is dying to be a man of 
letters. We have no patience with these dreamers. 
Why win they not lot tilings take ^tlieir course? 
Earnest all the time iti tlieir respeetivo eallings, 
there can be no objection to tlieir looking out for op- 
jmrtimities of aiirancement. Por our part we should 
like as well as anybialy to belter ouv eumliiion; and 
Itideed sonielimes, when we see public afliiirs going 
wrong, ■we have a wonderful notion of a seat in the 
cabinet I But after all, as there must be a variety of 


employments, and people to fill them, the best way to 
manage is for each of us to ^serve promotion, and hold 
fast by what we have got tin we get something better. 
It is not the employment that makes us respectable, 
but our conduct in it A footman on the stage, whose 
sole business is to deliver a message, has not a very 
dignified occupation; but nevertheless we expect him 
to through it with intelligence and propriety; and 
if he fails to do so, from any notion that tiie part is 
lieneath him, he becomes at once an ohji'ct of indig¬ 
nation or contempt. This footman may be the autlior 
of the piece, or he may be capable of writing a better 
one; hut tlie fact has nothing to do with his personation 
of tiie character which is his actual siiare of the per- 
forniance. 

And tliis brings na to a point at which our homily 
may conclude. Tlie supposed capabilities of a man for 
anotiicr employment should never have the eflbet of 
making liiiii despise or neglect his present one, however 
Infmble it may bp. If it is worth onr while to do a 
thing at all, it is surely worth our while to do it well. 
If tlicre he any false shame on the subject, it ought 
to be hiinislicd by the reflection, tliat there are vast 
iiiiniia^i'S I'f men of worth and talent superior to ours 
Inbonriog, and lalinuritig ehecifully, at still meaner 
ciiiploymcnts. Besides, it stinuld ever be borne in mind 
tlmt, even in lainiparalively obscure situations in life, 
there may be, iiiiil is, the greatest cartlily happiness. 
By a due ciilture of tlic faculties, liy refining the sen¬ 
timents. a emiiiiKin blaeksi'iith may enjoy a satisfaction 
of iiiiiid equal to that of tlie greatest man iu the parish. 
One who values genius merely as a means of ndvarice- 
meot in llie world, cannot know or feel what genius is. 
Yet on this false estimate are based a great proportion 
of llic dre.anis wliich distiirli tlic existence ami fritter 
away tlic energies of youth. It is not spiritual, but 
tciii]x>r.al glory for wliioli tlic eomiiion vi.sioii!iry pantk; 
it is not tlie souls of men he desires to tiikeeajilive, but 
merely tlieir piockets: the paradise whieh opens to his 
mind’s eye beyond tlie counter is eoiiipuscd of line 
houses, g.'iy dresses, and luxurious meals. I'he mean¬ 
ness of such aspiralitMS enables us to say, without coiii- 
pmietioii, tliat he who indulges tliem no more jiossesses 
tile iiitellectuiVl capabilities lie fancies, than he is likely 
to enjoy tlie substantial rewards of industry and ^loi'sc- 


’I’llH HOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Till! dwellings of mankind possess one peculiority un¬ 
known to tliose of any other order in tlic animated 
creation -namely, a boundless variety in their form, 
fiisliiiin, and materials. All other creatures construct 
tlieir dwciliiigg on the assigned plan of their species, 
wiiicli appears to be as certain and limited as the 
rest of their instincts; one lion’s den exactly re¬ 
sembles another, and tlie nest of every lark is the 
ennie; time and generation* make no change on 
^tlieir architeetnro: tlie Alpine vulture still builds hi* 
eyry iu the cleft of the rocky precipice in the very 
form described by Pliny; and xictrified nests of swal¬ 
lows have been found in the ruins of Petra resem¬ 
bling in every straw those attached to our hamlet 
eaves. Even such animals as display the greafo'st siiare 
of what may be designated the conatrucrivo instincts, 
act under the same law of iierpetual uniformity. 'The 
tailor-bird never thinks of sewing another storey to 
the slender fabric of leaves and grass its active bill 
has appended to the boughs of the African piidm, nor 
the bee of giving an additional side to l^e.unvarying 
six of bis honey cells. But what immente dtisiinilarity 
prevail* in the houses of mankind 1 ^me have been 
gigantic edifices: for instwee, the palace of Nadir 
Sbsh. in the ancient city of Delhi, which was said to 
occupy a Rpace of three square mile*. Had his majesty’s 
chamber bmn situated at one end of it, and his break¬ 
fast room at the other, a mornit^ ■walk out of dwirs 
must have been a taperfioity. SSoe, again, have been 
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I itpcoimong of Invigli wealth and aplendnur; auch aa the 
' ci'lirhrntud golden house ofl^ero, in whieii neither wood 
; nor stone was visible, the very walls and roof being 
< overlaid with gold; and in the centre was an open court 
. surrounding tlie Temple of Fortune, built of a species 
^ of talc or natural glass, which contemporary authors 
; assure us was as dear as crystal, aud perfectly trans- 
; parent. 

What a contrast to these temples of despotic vanity 
' is presented by tlic Hottentot dwellings of South Africa, 

I which consist of a hut, or rather tent, formed of rush 
I mats strctdicd on a few rude poles, ’and easily packed 

■ ui)on the buck of an ox at any moment the owner may 
j find it expedient to change his locality 1 Tlio palace 
i of a negro monarch is formed by a circular fence of 
! wattles aud clay, enclosing a number of huts built of 
j similar materials, thatched with palm leaves, and pro¬ 
vided witli doors too low for entrance, cx«>pt on the 
hands and knees. Each of the quecns-coiisort is gs- 

' signed one of these stmcturcs, by w'ay of preventing 
! quarrels; and in most cases it is expected the lady will 

■ liuild it for herself as soon as the marriage feast ternii- 
I nates. The dwellings of his courtiers and siilqects in 
' general resemble that of their sovereign; and an African 
: capital may be erected in a wei>k, and destmred in an 

hour. The homes of our Britisli aneestorsi as descrilwd 
by tlie Uumail writers, seem to liave been little supe¬ 
rior ; and tlie celebrated exelamatiim of tlic valiant idiicf 
, Cametacus, when, in his captivity, he beheld for the 
. first time the wealth and inagiiilicencu of Home, ‘ How 
could yon, wiio possess so niiieli, envy me my rced- 

■ thatelied hut in Britain?' powerfully coirnborates tlicir 
i statements. Yet the same eniintrr now contains Wind- 
: sor ('astle, Eton Hall, Chatsworth, and ionnmcrable 

manKioiis that arc reckoned ainuiig the most splendid in 
. Europe. 

j The domestic arnhiteeture of different times and 
j nations is indeed strangely divcrsifiial according to 
1 climate, habits, and civilisation. When tlie Spanish 
; invaders of South America first reaidied the banks of 
I the Orinoco, they found them ogeujiicrl for a cuoKidcr- 
' aide distance by a la-ople whom tliey denominated ' Tree 
' Indians,' from their custom of constructing a kind of 
hut or cage of wickerwork for tlieir families on the 
tliick and spreading liraiiches of tlicir n/Uive trees, in 
wliii.li tliey lived during tlie si»m(>ntlis of tropical rain 
in complete inund.atimi, to wliic.li their country was 
Mibjeet; having laid up a small stock of provisions 
during tlio dry season, and dropping down, wlicn tlic 
weather permitted, by a rope of cocoa-nut fibre to tlie 
canoe always made fast Ih'Iow, in senreli of whatever 
(dse tlio rainy season afforded. Almost at tlie iqqKisite 
• extremity of the world, the Icelander eonstructs his 
habitation with an outer wall of turf, about six feet 
tliick and four high, enclosing its various divisions; on 
one side, generally facing the south, arc three dimrs, 
painted red, whicli respectively ofMiii to tlio smithy, 
cow-house, and family residence. The latter consists 
of a lung narrow passage with apartments on each sides 
Every chamber has a separate roof, and is lighted by a 
small pane of glass, or more commonly talc, four or five 
IncheH in diameter. Several families frequently inhabit 
tlie same house, and all their memhers find nightly rest 
in one apartment, which is also the general refectory. 
The citizens of Bantam, n town of .Java, adopt a simi¬ 
lar construction, but suited to their southern latitude. 
Each hut, or rather family group of huts, which are 
built somewhat iii the African style, have a cinJe of 
cocoa-nut-trees planted round them, with a strong bam¬ 
boo fence ontsi^ by which the inhabitants are com- 
I pletely separated from their neighbours; and the town 
at a distance resembles a forest. 

Many of the houses in'^he capital of Borneo Proper, 
wliich is situated on a sort of estuary, are built oti 
rafts moored to tile shore, so as to rise and fall with 
the tide; and the Dyaks in the same island hang up 
human skulls, by way of ornament, over the entrance 
of their dwellings. The houses of the Finlanders are 


mnally coiislnicted of fir-trees, rudely squared by the 
axe, and laid, witli a thin layer of moss Mtveen, upon 
each other: the enils, instead of being cut off; are 
generally left projecting beyond the sides of tlie build¬ 
ing, and have a most sav.ige and slovenly appearance. 
The niiif is also of fir, sometimes stained red. The 
windows are fniquently cut out with the axe after the 
sides of the house are raised. 

The KLamtchatilales liavo two kinds of habitations— 
one for winfer, and the other for summer. The winter 
habitations arc sunk sonic feet under tlie ground; the 
walls are formed of trees laid over each otlicr-, the roof 
is made slanting, and covered witli coarse grass or rushes. 
The interior consists of two rooms, witli a large lamp feal 
witli train oil, and placed so as to warm Ixitii rooms, 
and at tiic .same time to answer tho purposes of cookery. 
These lionses arc frequently large enough to eoiitain 
two or three families, and fifty persons have been knos'n 
to take up their ubodc in one of them. In that case, tlie 
dirt, .smell, and soot issuing from tlie lamp are such as 
only n Kamlclialdale could endure. Tlie summer house 
is supported on pillars, whii'li raise it to tlie height of 
twelve <>r tliirtceii feet from the ground. Tliesi* posts 
support II piaironii made of rnders, and coveix'd witli 
clay, wliieli serves .as a floor, wlicncc the bouse asiaiiids 
in tlio form of a cone, roofixl with tlmteh. This a|iart- 
inent composes the whole liahitatioii, and here all the 
family eat and sUx’p. Tlie object of this singular r,nn- 
struction is to have a space sheltered from the sun and 
ram, yet n|x‘n to the air, in whuli their fish may be 
hung up and dried. It is afforded by tlie rude eolonnsrle 
wliieli supports tliese structures, and to their eeilmgs 
tlie M.sli are attached. Siieii is the style of building 
practised nl tlie north-east extremity of Asia; nor arc- 
the jiiipiiiar fashions of its soiitlierii nations much in 
ad vance of this. 'I'hc d wcllings of their kings and sainsps 
indeed exhibit a degrt'C of magnitude and splendour for 
wliieli nothing but tlie ruler's unliniited power over the 
iidiabitaiits and resources of bis country could account. 
Tills i.s more especially observable in the aiirieiit palaces, 
wlio.se vast ruins, now left in dcsi>rt solitude, evince 
to the far-exploring traveller from Europe at once the 
former powci^nnil deep ih-eline of the Asiatic monarrhies. 
Tile paliuu! of C'Jiilniiiiar in Persia, though lung roofless, 
still stands a iniglity monument of Eastern ureliitecture. 
The. walls are coiistriicUMl of liloeks of gray marble, ap¬ 
parently without cement; and a marble staircase, wide 
eiioiigb to ndiiiit ten horsemen riding abreast, leads 
from tlie lower to the upper divisions. In the before- 
mentioned x>ahtcR of Dellii there are still to he seen the 
remains of a vast covered haleony, called the Hall of 
.lustiee, the walks of which were covered with pictures 
representing groups of animals, fniit ami flowers, en¬ 
tirely formed of stones of various colours, according to 
those of tlic objects represented ; and in the eantrnl 
group was the figure of tlio artist, who executed tlio 
whole in tlic lieginniiig of the seventeenth century, anff 
was said to In' a European. But tlie ordinary habita¬ 
tions of the East, which, like the usages of Eastern lifei 
have rcmniiied the same for centuites, are but litffte 
indebted to comfort, and less to c-legance. Tho welt- 
kriown division of the harcni exists only in the man¬ 
sions of the rich suid powerful, which, at least tn Mo- 
hanmiedan cnuiitrles, arc generally constructed in the ] 
fashion introduced into Spain by the Moors cf Granada, 
and still seen among the old houses of ^e peninsiflar | 
towns—walls witliont windows to the street; a flat raiCf' ' 
and a small open court in the centre, into which sdl ; i 
apartments open and windows look. v; O, - 

it is curious to remark that the c!^ of lb ( 

splendid in tin Arabian Nights and other taieaof {Wr 
childhood, at the present day consists of brick. 
but one storey in he,ight, and provided with ft lipiw'- 
rancous flat in the form of ccUars, to whfoh the Mba- 
bitants retire in the extreme heat of. tummer. Tbg 
subjects of the Birman empire are olfflied hy thdr 
guveniment to employ nothing but bamboo 

caue in the construction of their bouses, In. taiw that the 
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j buniinir i>f towns by the enemy (which appears to he 
I of frequent oucurrenee) may be less felt by the public. 
, Tile tii.'imese have 'their habitatums supporteil on iiilhirs 
, of eoiisiderablti height, their outgoings and incomings 
I lining facilitated by a ladder, which is drawn up when 
('ircumstanoes make it expedient to cut off the eomnm- 
; nication. Most of onr renders are neiinumted with the 
, fact, that great numbers of the Chinese reside in junks 
' on their great rivers and canals, and whole generations 
are born, grow old, and die, f1n,atiiig on the ''ivaters. Ilut 
even in tlie great cities of ('liina domestic aeeomino- 
dations are on the following average:—Tlie dwelling is 
generally surroiinded by a wall six or seven feet high; 
' and within this enclosure a whole family of three gene¬ 
rations, with all their rc.spectivc wives and families, 
will frequently lie found. ()ne small room is made to 
serve for tiie individuals of eucli tirnnch of tlie family, 
sleeping in ditfereiit beds, divided only hy mats hanging 
from the ceiling; and one common room is used for 
i eating. 

Asia, however, atlbrds speeimen.s of tlic house kind 
which, thougli rarely in use among modern geiieratioiis, 
have at least the advaiilagc of siiignhir dnrability—we 
allude to the roek-hewn Inihitatlons taken notii-e of hy 
,all Kuropean traveilcr.s. q'lio famous city of I’etni in 
Arabia lias been the th.?nie of admiration and astonisli- 
ment to all tlic tourists of recent times; hut another 
town, apparently far more ancient, and of greater extent 
I still, exists in tlie north of AITglianistaii, and is known 
throughont the East liy the name of ii.tiiieean. The 
city consists of a great ninnher of ajiaitnicuis cut ,iut 
of the solid rock. It is said that in many of them tlie 
walls are adorned with paintings, whieli look still fresh 
, , after cimtiiries of desert lun and solitude ; soiiin of them 
arc adorned with niclies and carved work. There arc 
supposed to he more than twelve thmirarnl of sneli 
habitations in liaiiieean : tlic country of tlic Afl'ghaiis 
. abounds with tliem; but the natives, who are mostly 
Mohammedans, ciitiTtain a superstitions prejudice 
j against inlialiitiiig such homes. They have old tradi- 
! tions which dedare tluni to have heeu the first hahiia- 
' tions of rnaiikhid; and that strange i ity is casually 
' mciitioneil hy some of the classic authors: yet iiy 
i wliuin its rocky abodes were excavated, Vi-lio were it,s 
I inliahitants, or wllat their history—all has passed from 
: the TCCoUeetiou of the world, and exists only in fabu- 
I Ions or uncertain talcs. 

i Tlie ancient homos of tiie world were almost in cverj- 
I point dissiniilar to those of modern nations: among the 
; polished (Sreeks and lionmus the houses of the wealthier 
I classes were constructed with a portico in front, wliieh 
ij opened info a large apartment intended fur the reeep- 
ij tion of visitors, with its roiif sloping down to the cciitie, 
'' in which there w;is a large squ;ire opening for tlie rain 
) to nm into a cistern, plaetd below for that purpu.se. 
I' Bhyolid this apartment were the rooms for family use: 
|{ all the decorations of our walls with them took the form 
ii of marble; mosaic floors occupied the idare of our 
j| llnissels carpets in classic estiinalion; and the most 
I; fashionable style for a dining-room was the represeiila- 
; tion in stone of crumbs and fragments of a feast; and 
apurtniciits so fluislied were appropriately designated 
' unswept halls.’ Nor must it he forgotten that a 
Koman bedroinn, though inlaid with ixilouriid marble, 
had rarely, if ever, a window—a custom which apjK’Krs 
rather th have originated in some mistaken idea than 
the deflciency of ghiss, which was cumpariitivcly well- 
known in those ages, and seems to have been used for 
omanieiital purposes. Pliny speaks of glassy chamliers; 
and Cardinal Maximen records th.at, in tlie middle of 
the seventeenth century, as some workpen were dig¬ 
ging on tlie ruins on Mount Cmlius, ihey found a room 
belonging to an antique dvrelUng-huuse, the w'alls of 
which were er»vored with plates of glass, some of them 
tinged with various colours, others of their own natural 
hue. In the early days of Koine, any attempt at splen¬ 
dour in building or decoration appears to have been 
very unixipular; and a consul who foii'iU liis uew house 


in this respect .displeasing to his countrymen, demo- ■ 
lished the fabric in a single .v^ght, in hopes of regaining ' 
their approbatimi. The almJe does not appear, from this ! 
oirciinistanci', to have been very snbstantinl; hut the 
remains of Itomaii dwellings which Italy still presents, 
prove how far the public mind had eJianged with tlie 
progress of we.sUli and time. The fashion of hniiding 
storey above storey, thougii almost peculiar to Europe, 
was early introduced, as wo And a law of Augustus 
prohibiting the erection of houses above the height of 
seventy feet, or about six of our modern storeys. 

In relief to those lofty bnildiiigs and far olil times, 
the less civilised nations of the earth still practise some 
enrioiis modes of construction in their houses, 'i'liu 
natives of Samar, one of the I^iilippiiiu Islands, weave 
largo wicker cages fur llieniselves of bamboo, the floors 
of wiiirli are raised some feet from the ground, to allow 
the free eirenlat.ion of air in that torrid clime ; anil the 
inyives of New (iiiiiica, wliu build in a similar fashion, 
secure their whole property, usually cunsistiiig of hogs, 
in the space below-. 

Some nations live entirely in tents—as the Bedouin 
Arabs, the Knurds, and the Culmiic Tartars; the 
abunguirj of New Holland have no houses at all; hut 
in this ri-spoct, as well as in others of equal importani«, 
they seem to merit the desigiiatinn of the Kreneh niitu- ' 
rahst, who ealleil them ‘ the lazz.aroni of Mioir 8 pecic.s.’ 
I'lie v.iriety in litmiau aboiles seems ns endless .as that i 
of human character: none of them can indeed shut , 
out misfortune; but niter this somewhat Icngtheiied ' 
siiiney, we presume the great majority of our readers . 
will agree in the fact, that a comfortable British home, , 
helungmg to .-my of the industrious classes, is, like our ' 
country, with all its faults, preferable to most others ; ' 
wliieh conseientious eoiivietion winds up for the picseiit 
our iiutiee of‘The House.’ 


AHllOKIi IN CALCUTTA. | 

I 11 

In ilie cutset of my sailor-life, when alive to curious ij 
finvigu seeiies, 1 do not remember iK’iiig so much || 
amused with any pliU-e as (hileiitta, with its blended 
European and. Ha,sterii e.haracter. During a stay of 
seven weeks in the Hoogley, we had several holidays, 
on which the hands on board were allowed to go 
n.shore, and our visits {o the town, old and new, were 
tiroduelivc of iiinch iiicrriiiicnt. Our first trip Is vividly 
impressed on my rceolicction. 

At four hells of the forenoon watch, ten o'clock hy 
harbour eoiintiug, the decks had nil been washed down 
and breakfast got over; a luxurious breakfast it was, 
too, every morning in our Indian life—a hunch of ex¬ 
quisite bananas, fresli butter in a iilantain leaf, and ‘ soft i 
tack’ instead of hard biscuit, with fresh buflidn beef cold, 
and the ship’s tea. 'Very ditTerent from our fare at 
sen! Ami from tlic cook to tlic cabin boy, each might 
iiave all of this tliat was adilitional to ailowance for 
little more tlian a penny—on credit too. The bread 
jvas ill little enp-sliaped rolls, newly baked, and brought 
oir ill italiinoim’s trading lioat: the butfalo beef had only 
t!ie drawliaek of benig wdtliout fat. and white from the i 
absence of the blood, which the Mussulman hiiteliers, j 
like tlie Jews, thoroughly abstract. After breakfast ' 
wo washed ourselves carefully, those who required it i 
sliavcd ; and for the first time 1 took luy best blue jacket, j 
while duck trousers, and blue cloth c.vp with a gold band, i 
and put them on before a little looking-glass fixed to the | 
half-deck ladder. We eight apprentices dressed that 
day like midshipmen of n Jaindon ship. The fore-mast- ! 
men were already iissemhled at the windlass, in regular I 
Jack-tar style, with tarpaulin hats made ond paint^ by | 
themselves in many a watch below during the' voyage, i 
The captain and mates were*t the capstan, tlie former : 
with a box of rupees, just got from the agent ashore, i 
Eirst the men went aft, and received flive or eight rupees 
each, accoiding to their wishes; then we advanced and i 
got two or tlirec, the latter sum amounting to about 
six-and-sixpenoe at the time. The meu went off' iu a 
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1 , native tow'htmt; as for u<, we were wmniitted to the and difluront from anything we had seen beforo: it ;j 
j' ieadership of the eldest of yir number, and by means was like a vast mHi;U>-iantem witli innumerable slide- 
j. of bouts, hailed fur tho purpose, wc got ashore witliDUt pictures; for the variety of dresses, manners, and ! 

! injury to our finery. Alwve the landing-plaeo was a people in flalenita is very great indeed 'i'lie prepon- 
1 group of palanciuin-bearers, coolies, and punkah-bedars dcraneo in Flag Stn-et was uf westerns, from the Yankee 
with their leaf umbrellas, all anxious fur our patronage, to the Dutehniaii, skipper, tar, niidshipni.in, and tra- 
telling us their names, and apparently desirous of sub- Teller. The natives in this part of (he city were chiefly 

■ mitting to anything if they could only liuve an oppor- subordinates and liangers-on, with knots of JUscars, and 

. tuiiity of preferring flieir cliiims. Under the guidance a sepoy or two in their bine uniforms and still' gray 

. of tlie old stagers, Iwwever, we all marclnxl up in a trousers. Ilbrc every one seemisl ri'udy to cringe tt) us, 

i body p.i 3 t the Sailors' Home, and under the balconies of and p^t out of our course. Nuno of those proud lonls ff 

■ the iifiarost liouscs, shining in the whiteness of their JIiniIoo 6 t:iii, the Company’s servants, were visible, ex- 
‘ ehiin.mi' plaster, Unit contrasted with their hirgc cupt one eiiUow'. bilious-looking face that glaimcd out of 

I green Venetians and with the trees at liaiul. AVc ii oarriiwie-window as it rolled iniat with its tiirbiuied 
I felt onr feet firm on the solid earth again, albeit witli coaehnnin, syci's, .md running footmen, wlio c 1 i'.iiti| tlio 
a wcatbcr-roll in our own walk; we were free, with our way authoritatively for the great suliib, and the jield- 
i own wages iii our pockets to spend, while the far-fiiincd ing throng apis'iired to rigard themselves as the dust 
iiixnrie.<! of the East lay beyond those buildings, ami a before bis wlieels. In the first flush of the scone, I was i 

i shilling hero would go as far as five at liome: sotne^f rehii-tant to lose it for a inoniciit even ; hut we entered , 

■ us, too, for the first timo touelicd tin- ground of linlnt. a eool or i n tavern to drink some giiiger-tasT and Cape ' 
Soon we sallied round the corner from the landing- wine. As we sat, a host of little naked brown boys 
pl.-ice into a brood quiet street of large separiitc hoiisc.s, surrounded iia with tlx-ir hbiekiiig-bnislies to elean our , 
where nobody seemed to be stirring ; one double line of shoes, toiiehiiig tlicir hc.-ids. salaaming, and jabbering, j 

. massive flat-topped mansions niiiniiig into another, whom it was impossililo to get rid of; and I iietuuliy 1 
j without visible doors, and tlic upper part full of tall had iny dusty feet porn.lieil three or femr times over ,| 
i windows carefully shaded; high walks leading from one without vouehsafmg ii word, in imitation of tlie non- >| 
t.) another, over which peeped lii'turiant foliage, covered ehalaiiee id my roinpairuius, who satisfied them all will; 1 
il with rich flowers of the brightest colours, aroiiiatie.iilIy a couple of |dec -little luorc than a liiilfpeiuiy. |i 

ij fragrant, and hanging still in the intense light. Light j We issued forth again. Tlirnugli Tank Square, a largo ;j 

Ij dassled frimi side to side upon the white sluceo: the ■ oiieii space weiqiied hy a reservoir of water stirromiiied :| 

I balustrades of largo buildings at a distance, the spire of 1 hy a stone Iwilmtr.'idc, close to St Andrew's Scotch j 
Ij a flat-roofed clinreh, looked whiter in, as it were, in- j cimrcli. we piwsed along other Enrnpean tliorotiglifares, j 
creasing light beyond, that sliot througii all the open- ; and got gradually into Ibe native parts of the town, j 
]l iiigs. There was neilher causeway nor paveniont, the Mere the throng and population thickened—not bustle, 

. road being only divided from Uie foot-walk by a gut- indeed, but confusion, variety, gestienlation, and talking 
I ter; and at first one or two A/er(.7/e,«, or water-carriers, iiieileidablc: tlie streets suddenly became narrow lanes 
I sprinklin<r the red dust as they went along, from a full of open slio]>s, where the tailors, silk-nicrehant«. ij 
! whole bniralo-hkin full of water slung over their backs, and provision-sellers were hitting at work, and tbe ! 
ji appeared tlio sole jiassengcis. At the next turning, goods were hung out like tliosc in an old-clothes alley j 
!' how ever, we eanie upon a greater number of figures, all of Eduiburgb, London, or IdverpiK)!. A profusion ol I 
natives or sailors, for nobody else goes out inthedav- sweetmeats and other e.'ttab]e.s tliere were, to US unpa- j 
I time or on foot; hiic/.-ei-ie-i, or Indftii carriages, bnggie.s, lutiible; but all the fruits of Imlia in tbeir alluring no- i 
and shackling Imckney-coaehes, driven ,by parties of veltj-, silk handkerehiofs, sliells, ]ireserves, the ddiciou.s 
I hidf-druuk se.'imcn; palanquinii, .and coolies holding odour of saiuTal-wood, all attracted ns in our progress, 
i their f-antsols over tlieir patrons—all began to be seen 'I'he various inhahitants paid us the utmost respect, 

I sti'e.'iiiiing along and acioss. Smldenly tlili long broad although here the superior natives were more nnmorous, 

I vi.sta of b'lag Street, the prineipid resort of UlKTty-gangs I ami preserved their own dignity, sometiines liMikitif; 

|. iiiid strangers, burst upon us full of people. A soake- askance at tbe intrusive European with a jealous 
1 elninner with Iiis basket was exhibiting to one group, eye. In jiassing along theno narrow thoroughfares we 
I' and a black conjuror was lying on the ground making were beset by all sorts of dealers, each reconimondiiig 
{' bideuns groans of iiispiriitiim tor pice. Orient ids of all his wares; dcebiring, in biokeii English, that they 
• kinds—Jew, Mala}-, Varsoe, grave pale-faced Aniieniau were the best and elie.sjK'st, and that all the other 
[' ill white robes tmd high turban ; Chin.imeii with slant- triulesnien were elieats. Our buying any little article 
i ing eyes, yellow skin, and gaudy dress; the conimon lieu- was the funniest scciie iniiiginalilc: for we were as- 
I galec in his dirty cotton, and the Hindoo elrrk in his sailed with torrents of jargon, and there was a world of 
! gauzy-lookiiig fluent g.armerits; the Mussulman with his s(|ualihliiig luToro the sliopkcepei' eoulil he prevailed on 
I large variegated caftan, the black Portiiguc.sc, and the to take a sUth of what ho asked; and after all, he was 
P.iriah with a cloth round lus loins: they were swarm- iiiore tlian paid fur his wares. 

ing in our path, but made way fur the boisterous Eng-, After making a few piin'biiscs.ou weimslied, as much 
lisli tars, wbo became more numerous as we advanced, lost in tbe network of lanes, alleys, busaars, and sheds ' 
In Flag Street—so named from the flag-stall'.it one end of hiimboo and mud, as a ship without her compass; ! 
—■were plenty of Euroijean sliojts, wine-houses, ginger- merely finding our way back again by chance, with the 
beer sheds, Portuguese taverns, and a hotel for tbe conjoetures of an oreasional hail from friends. Now wo I 
gentry. Here was the police-oifice, with its groups passed tliruugli a quiet court into a square with a tani j 
of chokeedars, or ‘ chokeys,’ as the sailors call them, amidst it; then into M>me new crowd, swarming under j 
some of whom we saw trying to lug away a huge delin- the hot wliilu light, between the projecting wivers of j 
quent liberty-man to the ' black hole,* while his mess- the open shojis, dim and shadowy enough within. At j 
: mates made a rush which carried him safely oil', intervals a cooler glimpso of air shot through from a 

I Stands of palanquins to hire lined the corner of Frctt<« piissage hehhid ; and once or twice we had to turn hack;. I 

j Haz'iav, a row of goldsmiths’ and jewellera’ shops as fine out of a private court, shaded hy a cocoa-tree or twp,, 

! as any in Bold Street or Lord Street, Liverpool. The where the giwfiu Venetianed windows piHipcd at eutlt i 

II palkee - bearers ionuged beside their vehicles, or ran other, and perhaps .a woman was seen sitting in an 
I grunting and chanting alwig, four in a band; cncious- apartment. Now and then a white-robod Hindoo crossed 

looking fellows they were, ^eir hair tied np in a knot with a servant holding the gaudy punkah over his 
like women’s, tlimr faces marked with red and yellow head; and two or three times our susueptihilities were 
ochre in a way peculiar to the low-caste workmen, and excited by the swift vision of a fantastic tnlanfluin, 
their naked bodies odorous with cocoa-nut oil. with jalousies half-closed, in which rodi&ed a young 

Everything was delightMiy fascinating, bewildering, Hindoo girl, whose silver-banglcd dutity AAn was seen 
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holding lier iMHidal-wood fan before her eyee. There 
were book bazaars, and handkerchief bazaar* ; the ‘ Old 
Cliina Bazaar,’ and the * New China Bazaar,’ where 
whole rowa of Chinese ahoemakera liad tlwir name* in 
Chinese, Hindoostaneo, and English above their dixirs. 
There was a bazaar for cheroots, and a large covered 
arcade called the ‘ Shell Bazaar,' devoted to every kind 
of shells and toys, from the gorgeous conch to an Indian 
how and arrows. In one lane, full of courts and cnni- 
pounils, stood groups of dancing-girls readf to exhibit, 
with gong, tom-tom, and castanet. Through all this 
incomprehensible flood of (Oriental life, we at last hove 
in sight again of the stuccoed brick bouses and Flag 
Street; towards which, in the afternoon, were con¬ 
verging from all directions the stray bands of sailors 
of every nautical nation. Wc went into a tavern 
to get dinner; and such a dinner it was to the youth¬ 
ful eaters of salt junk and hard biscuit! Kaeb of 
us paid half a rupee (one-and-a-jieuny), for whieh we 
Imd a rotist siieking pig, fowl, pork, hcef, and jams; 
with Cape wine and Frcncli brandy at perha|)s sixfx-nce 
a piece. Cheroots and cigars of course were in plenty; 
and it was in a higli-roofcd, emil, npix-r room, earthen- 
floored, with grass matting; nothing e1«e in it hut 
chairs anil rabli*, besides a piinkati frame hung from th(- 
ceiling, that swung over our heads at dinner, moved by 
unseen Ininds. The tall broad window had no glass in 
it, but was shaded by Venetians, through which tiie 
light came up gn-en from the earth of .1 high terrace 
almost level to the room. l>iinicr over, we ste]>)H‘d out 
upon it amongst flowering shriihs. There wa.s a veranda 
overtiead. On one side the luxuriant hranelics of a tall 
tamarind-tree reached up from the ground, on the other 
a mango and a long-leaved plantain. 

When we went out again, wc found the court in front 
of our tavern crowded with Englisli s.-iili>is, lounging, 
drinking, and joking, sonic of our own crew' ainoogst 
them, 'file Calcutta taverns are kept by l‘ortugues(‘ 
and Jews; our host was of the former nation, ami 
blacker tlian a Bindoo, his waiters the same. Kxaetly 
opposite was another tavern, wliose landlord was a Jew'; 
before it there was aiiotber throng of searneo, all 
‘foreigners’ and Yankees, who betrayeil a natiiriil 
feeling of rivalry to us Englishmen, .lokes and retorts 
were exchanged in hailing key across the struct, till 
some of the touchy Americans tixik offence, and .a wcll- 
ainied shaddock knocked the iiii>e out of the nnnitli of 
nil English foreniust-mau This iiatiirully led to an 
angry altercation and a row; but fortiiimtcly. Ix'fore 
any misehu-f was done, a Ixxly of nrined etiokeedars 
came down from the police-oiliee; and having no wish 
to pass the night in tlie black hole, I hastened aw',iy 
with niy companiuns. 

Tliere is no twilight in India, and the day was 
brought to a close while we were still loitering nlKuit. 
The sun went down with tropical suddenness. 1 n-- 
niember promenading to the end of Flag .Street in the 
dusk, tacking from side to side; now at the glowing 
red globe in an apothecary’s window, ni'w in tlie 
shadow of some piilace-likc huildiiig, where I recol¬ 
lect seeing a jackal slink along the dark gutter. 
Wo got to the ghaut at the river’s edge, where it was 
rushing fast down with the tide, wliile the large ships 
turning at anchor stoi'd up in the uncertain glimmer 
along llic walov, that sounded upon their bulky sides 
in the intense hush. The fire-flies danced like sparkles 
of greenish light under tiie trees, the river mosquitoes 
bit insufferably, and the dew was beginning to fall in 
the chill abundance of an Indian night. So still it was, 
indeed, that you could hear from the woods of the 
oppsite shore a whole chorus of straiigS sounds—the 
chirp, mutter, screaming, humming, imd whisiwring of 
inoumeraUe creatures, tiiat burst forth as soon as it 
grows dark ; above all, the wild unearthly cry of jackals 
hunting in the jungle, smothovd in the recesses, and 
distinctly yelling again across the opnings. We 
balled for a dingy, and got on board at last, alter being 
carxisd down h^ a mile from our ship. 


Next day we were all busily at work, along with our 
Lascars, in breaking carg^ hoisting it out with the 
winch, and transporting it alongside to the lighter-boats 
while two nr three native clerks, in their white cotton 
dresses, stood noting it down on their tablets. In a 
week afterwards we liail cast from our iiiuorings, and 
dropping down the river, the spires of Calcutta were 
speedily lost to our view. 

LITTLE OLIVIER OF BOULOGNE. 
Many years have now passed since my sister Lucy 
and I were saved from what appeared inevitable de¬ 
struction, while we were bathing at Boulogne, by a 
young fisherman belonging to that place named Jean 
Baptiste Geic. lie saw us. from the clifis on which he 
was walking, carried away by the tide towards the open 
sea, and with the greatest courage and presence of 
nipid he succeeded, at the risk of his own life, in bring, 
iiig us buck to till! shore. What made the fact of his 
licing near us at the time the more reimirkalilc was, that 
he had liecn drawn by lot as a conscript, and liad received 
orders to march to Havre the very evening liefore our 
accident; tint by means of the interest of a relation at 
tiie ‘Miiirie,’ he had obtained leave to pass four-aiid- 
twenty liiiiirs longer 111 his native place, and had taken 
a solitary walk along the downs to hide his grief from 
I Ills fiiniily, who were waiting for him to begin the last 
breakfast they were to partake of together. It was not 
till flic evening of that day that my dear parents dis¬ 
co vi'reil to wlniin they were indebted for the presi*rvation 
of their ('hildren; for altliough ho had aceoiiipanied us 
home with our own serviints in the uiuniing, and seen 
us safe witli our mother, lie had not waitial to fell the 
story of Ins heroic conduct; he had hurried b.ick to his 
own'poor old mother, wlin heard the ncighliuurs in the 
street cry ‘ Viir dek!' liefore slie knew what had liap- 
pciu-d. Sviien some of our party went to the cottage, 
they found only Catharine weeping over the loss of her 
son. for he hiid marched already to join the depot. 

The ne.xt day, Luc^' and myself, who had pretty well 
rceoven-d from tlic ellects of our drowning, and were 
very iin.xiniis to see wliat could be done for Gele or hU 
family, set out early for the cottage. It was a bright, 
lovely iiioriiing, like the jircceding one, on whieh we 
li.id so nearly liiokid qpoii the sun fur the last time; 
the sea, which had then closed over our heads, lay 
calm and blue before us, and the people were hcgiii- 
iiing their day’s work upon the shore. 'I'licre were 
wliole families down upon the quay, where the fishing- 
vessels were drawn up in a long line, some with tli(>ir 
sails already nearly set, others »itli their orcws hard at 
work, and the women ami children, who carried the 
nets and liasiccts. looked almost as hardy as the niett 
and hoys, for they were used to carry the luggage of the 
passengers who landed from the steamers, and to do a 
great deal of rough work. Wc heard such ohalteriiig, 
anil screaniirig, and shouting as we passed, that one 
snight have thought they were all quarrelling instead of 
taking an afleetionate leave of each other; but we bixjb 
(M ime to a quieter spot at the farther end of the quay,, 
where a long flight of stniie steps led up a narrow stre^ 
built ill a fissure of the eliff which opened from the 
downs. The houses were high, and turned their gable- 
ends to the front; there were fishing-nets hanging over 
the iron bars that projected from the windows, nets 
hanging from the lamp-posts, and half-made uets dang¬ 
ling at the doors, so that the whole street seemed gar¬ 
nished with a grotesque imitation of tapestry : children 
were eating their bread soup out of earthenware pipkins 
on the steps, and mothers arranging their dwellings; 
but all stopped in their various employments to look at 
ns ,as we passed, for they duubUess guessed who we 
were; and one little girl of about ten years old, with 
blue eyes, and flaxen hair neaHy parted under the 
pink-cheukcd handkerchief she wore round her head, . 
stepped modestly up to us and offered to show us 
the house we were probaMy in seandi o£ Her thick 
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petticoats were short enouith to enable her to ran up 
anil down the stairs wibout the least tronide, Slie 
hart on a tiaht-flttinet litfle black jaiikct, and a very 
full apron—her whole costume being precisely like that 
of her mother and grandmother; bat we wondered how 
she could trip along so nimbly in her little clattering 
wooden shoes, or sabots, as we followed her to the last 
house at the top of the street. 

* Come down, Madame Lomlcr,’ cried our young 
guide; ‘ here are tho English ladies whom (idle saved 
yesterday.’ 

‘ Ma tnirr!' exclaimed another voice tdose to us, but 
we could not imagine from whence it came. 

The room was light, and very neat j a high comfort¬ 
able bmi. hung witb red cotton curtains, occupied the 
recess farthest from the door; a round table stood in 
the middle of the brick floor, opimsite the wood fire, 
and a bureau by the.window; various gaily-coloureil 
prints of the Holy family and of the Saints were luing 
U)ion the whitewashed walls, with some Diitcli pipes, 
an old sabre, and two or three other warlike weajions. 
We had not time to think again of the man’s voice we 
had beard, for Catharine Loniier immediately npjieared, 
and with the greatest earnestness and siiii|ilicity of 
manners she tiaik our hands in both hers, ami llinnkcd 
God that He had restored ns to our mother; and then 
throwing her apron over her iieart. she eM'hiinieil, 

‘ Main mot/ je n’aiplus man fils ’—and hurst into an uii- 
eontrolleil flooil of tears. We assured her that we were 
eoiiic on purpose to learn whether it was not possilile 
to procure Gelc’s discharge from the service, so as to 
enable liim to complete tiie studies lie had iindertakeii 
preparatory to passing his examination .as mate in a 
liu-rehiint ship, after gaining wliie.h ste]i, he would no 
longer lie liable to being drawn by the eonsenjition. 
This idea oiiee auggestert, Catharine hrightened up 
directly, but expressed her fears that no interest woujd 
avail to pnx'.ure so great a favour as the <liseliarg(> of a 
conscript—the regulations of the government regarding 
siieii being at that time extremely' rigorous. AVe pro¬ 
mised most heartily to spare no iiahis io tlie attaiiniii'iit 
of this object, and then began asking her about tlie rest 
of her family. Her first husband liad liecii a pilot, and 
was taken priaoiier on board a french ship during tlie 
war, and after many long years of captivity, died in 
Eiighiiirt, leaving her with ^wo hoys, Cide and his 
brother Olivier, wlio was in the ro<)m. 

‘ Jiut where ?' asked Lucy ; ‘ J see no one.’ 

‘Ah, poor fellow!’ said his mother with a look of 
tenderness, ‘ he always keeps in the background; he 
dislikes bi'ing seen so much.’ 

At tliis moment the open door behind me was pushed 
back, and there, crouching down close to the wall, we 
beheld a flgure that 1 can only describe to you with 
diflieulty. If you can imagine a young and perfectly 
intelligent man, paralysed in every limb, trembling in 
every joint, ami utterly unable to do more than drag 
himself on his hands and feet along the fli.or, yet evi¬ 
dently. feeling acutely the painful elTeet produced by 
his appearance, you may have some idea of Olivier. I 
believe we were neither of us so foolish as to show the 
surprise and even shuck we felt at this extraordinary 
apparition; but the poor cripple, by some unlooked-fur 
effort, idaced himself on a stool by the bureau, and then 
expressed his own fear lest he should have frightened 
us. ‘ Whoa you eutereil the house,’ he added, ‘ I was 
just gmng out, and I would not meet you on tlie 
threshold.’ 

We hastened to assure him that we could only feel 
pleasure la becoming acquainted witli any of Gcle's 
relations; cmd by degtrees his shyness was so far over- 
cumo, a* to enable him to twnverse with us on his own 
situation. We found that Olivier had been a cripple 
from his birth, and dependent on the kindness of others 
for whatever comforts had aiieviated his lot: his brother ^ 
used to oirry him oat on his shoulders, while he was 
still a kd himself, to bask in the sun under the diffs; 
aad bia mother aM bis stepfather Lomier watched over 


him with unremitting care, and procured for him ail 
tlie little Hinuseiiients they could afford, and he was^ 
able to enjoy. But In- inu! tn Ix-ar the burden of hUe- 
iiBss as well ns lhat of sufleriiig. He could do Uo 
work, not even that of luciuiiiig the fishing-nets, and 
he hart never learnt to reiirt, because, as Gatharine 
said, bis trembling hands wouM neither hold a taink nor 
turn a page; besides, she eoulrt not read herself, and no 
one else would have patieni'c to teach him, excepting 
Iierliaps hii fatlier and brother, who were almost always 
at sea. J'his did not appear to us by siiy means a satis¬ 
factory reason fur Olivier’s being all liis liletnne deprived 
of what might be to him a source of eoiitiniinl pleasura 
and inipnivcnient. We were struck, ns wc tnlked with 
hill), by his Hiiigniar likeness to Oele: there was tlio 
same good outline of features, and tlic‘same dark-gray 
eye; iii the one. so full of the detorniiiiatum nod the 
I trnimfili of aelive life and of self-dependence; in the 
I other, hrimiiiiiig over with sensitive feeling. He had 
passed tin- years in wliieli he cmiid lie made happy by Ihe 
sniisliiiie, or in watcluiig tlie children at play ii[Htii the 
stops; not Uvaiise thes<‘ were not still pleasant things, 
but because there wits no sunshine in his Iieart. and 
the coiisciousiii-ss of his own setmration from his fellows 
nas growing upon him. laicy and 1 hastil.v agreed 
tli.at it woiiM be quite possilile to teaeli him to read; 
lint what time had «e in wliii'!i to iiistriiet him, even 
supposing that we were allowed to come daily to the 
cottage? After our eight o’clock breakfast, we were 
engaged the whole day willi Icssims and masters; there 
was hut one hour we (amid look upon ns our own, and 
half that time would he occupied with the walk, though 
G.itliarine assured us she eoiiM take us a shorter way 
home than we had eomc with our maid. We knew 
that it must he a long time hefort' any application wouhl 
li(‘ siiceessfiil on Gele’s tiehnlli mid we were very anxious, 
during the next two montlis, to lie of some use to Ills 
brother, who heard with lU light our lio|ie of giving him 
lessons. 'I'hc f.illouing inoriiiiig, tlicivfore, with our 
mother's jiermission, fatlniiino faiinier came, scam af'W 
si.x. hi ('Scort us to her lioiise. Many years have passed 
I since I.iiey and I t>iok those early walks, and many 
joys and sorrows have smsas'ded each other in my life; 
lint the n'colleetioii of them now lirings me a feeling of 
' Irish and Imoiaiit li.ippiimss, like that of niy eliildliuod; 
for I then first truly learnt the value of time, ami some¬ 
thing of what one half hour wisely si>eiit can do for the 
wejfare of a relhiw-ercHlure. 

Nothing could exceed tlie zeal with which Olivier 
applied lumself to his new lalxiurs; the book was placed 
on the bureau ind'ore him, and hy degrees he learned to 
turn the page Iiinisclf. We taught him his letters, and 
1 (‘ft him eight weeks afterwards spelling out the gospel 
of Bt tloliri; with nifiiiilc patienee, ti«», Lucy taught 
him to make horse-hair braedets, which one would at 
first have thoiiglit i|iiite out of the question; but the 
possibility of Ids eiiiploviiig himself liaviiig once been 
! shown to him, lie was fast entering into a new state of 
lieiiig: his (■uuiitenanec had alnuidy beconie bright with 
intelligence. Instead of sitting in the dixirway watuh- 
iiig Ids neighbours, and «isliiiig Itose (for that was the 
:iame of the litlJe girl who first took US up the Stoivs) 
would leave her work ami come and talk to him, he 
now sat there with his book before him, happily engaged 
himself, and ready to liear witb ]>l«asure of her trips to 
the town with lier basket, and of her ex{ieditions with 
her younger brothers and sisters to tlie distant parts of 
theeJilIii to gather sheil-llsh among the rocks; and be 
now liegHii to (xinsider bow he also might be of u«p.iii 
Ilia own little world. 

When tliM’idlowing spring came, and we had OlttaiBed 
the boon we sought for Gcle, he and his fatheisip-law, 
Jaques Lomier, came over to England for a foi^igb^ 
during whicli time we saw him receive tlie silver medal 
of the Royal Humaiie Society in laindon in reward for 
his noble conduct Numbers of the bravest and the 
biglusst-boru of our own land weie present at tile fes¬ 
tival, and welcomed the youog Erantm. Milor with such 
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hearty i-onpratulationis, atwl such a liboral mcctl of praise 
at mifrht Itave made many a man vain of wlnit he had 
done; hnt wlien the lull, was ting'inK with nrclainations 

I ho hid Iiit face in his hantJs and hnrst into tears. I’or- 
i imps iie thoiijfht nt that tiwnient liow ghd his molhei 
1 and Olivier wmld have been could they have witnessed 
! his greeting in the country where his father had died, 
1 a prisoner of war. Wo heard with great pleasure thal 
i onr pupil had improved himself so intich during tlie 
1 winter, that he had now begun to give Icasdiis himself. 
1 All that long and beautiful sunimur lie assembled liis 
1 acliolara upon the steps I lime so often mentioned; 
i they were the children of tin- neighbouring families, 
1 who passed the greater part of their lives nt sea, or 
down upon the sliure, and never tliinight of gaining ,any 
education nt ail, unless, like Gele, they intended to pre¬ 
pare for taking tlie eomniand of merchant vessels. 

Perhaps during tlui present disastrous time in Proiiec, 
when all old laws and regulations are broken up, or 
falling into disgrace, those relating to the seafaring 
population of [Innlognc are changing tun; but in the 
time I Iiavc been deserihing it formed quite a distinct 
eommiinity, in wiiieli no intermarriages were permitted 
witli any other clas.s. I.iomier liimself was a suidier 
when he first saw tlie widow of tiie pilot (!eli.\ and to 
marry her he bcn.iine a sailor, and here nil the liard- 
shipa of a life to whiidi, till tlien, he had been wimlly a 
stranger. One of the. most eiirrnis of tlieir privileges 
was that of the pilots' wives, four of wlium were per¬ 
mitted to dance in tlie first qiiadrille of .any hail 
honoured hy the presence of a iiieudier of tlie royal 
family. But besides .suelt slate oee.isiuns, tliey had 
many merry-meetings amongst themselves, in whicii 
their national good manners and ]ieeuliiir costume ap- 
][>earcd to great advantage. While Olivier w.as .still only 
a child, his mother used to carry him to cliiireli at 
Boulogne, and more often to tlie cliiipel on the downs, 
where the s.ailors’ avives were aeuiistomed to pray for 
their safe return, and for God’s hlu.ising mi their toil. 
She used now and then also to take liiiu with Iter on a 
donkey to tlie ‘giliiigiietti',' or rii.sln: linll lield in tiie 
Valley da Deiiai'., iit winch all tlieir fiieiuls and rela¬ 
tions assetnbleil; but wlien he grew older, lie beeame 
more and more afraid of being seen, anti from one 
year's end to tlie otlier, lie seldom weal fartliur tliaii tlie 
street in wliicli lie lived, or tlie downs just above it. 

Rose le Bluiic was one of the earliest and most pro¬ 
mising of Olivier's pupils, and she soon undertook the 
duties of an assistant atso, for siie used to trace the 
letters upon a large slate witli which lie taught his 
scholars, and hold the honk from which he rend to 
tlwm ; and she saw that Olivier, wiiom slid Iiad pitied 
so much, was forgetting to think of Ida own udNfor- 
tuncs in liis desire nf iiislriicting otlicrs. One hriglit 
.autumn afternoon site came into tlic cottage leading 
her* sister Tlierese liy the Iiand, to sec him before tliey 
set uir for the loiig-talked-of ‘ giiinguotle.' Tliey hotli 
wore their holiday dress, consisting of a Uuek elotli 
jacket, a scarlet jietticuat, and a muslin .apron, under 
wliicli were enused the ends of the g.ay iieeicerehief: 
on this great occasion they wore stoukings with eiii- 
broidvrcil cUicks, and velvet shoes f.istencd witii small 
steel buckles ; Bose wore also her grniulmother’s long 
gold earrings and her massive eliain, for her mother 
had these ornaments of her own, and she was tlie eldest 
daughter of tim iiiha i.e Blanc; tlie neatest ima¬ 
ginable little rouiid-e.ired cup, trimmed with delie.ate 
luce, completed her liandsomc custuiuc. All flutter¬ 
ing with pleasure at tliu prospw’t of the fete, and yet 
almost doubting whetlier slie would not now ratlicr 
stay with Catharine and her son tliau leavi^Miera alone, 
she fouud to her surprise that tliey likewise were 
dressed in their Sunday attire. ‘ Ah,’ said she, * Olivier! 
,J see that you are going again to liio fisiiernian’s 
chapel', how glad 1 am that you cau earn luuney now 
to tide there!' 

‘I shall stop a few minutes m» jjaksant witli my 
moth^ at the chapel,’ replied Olivier cheerfully; ' but 

we are going further still; I have never seen a ffite, j 
Rose, since 1 was a child, tefd I want to see you and i 
Thu^^8e, and many of my scholars, dancing on the 
grass to-day. 1 should like to see every one arouud me 
looking as happy as you do now!’ 

Rose clasped her hands in delight at this .annonnee- 
ment, and Iicr blue eyes glistened with tears. ‘ Now 
then, Olivier,’ she said, ‘ the great change has come! 
though not quite such a one as I nsed to w'ish to sec.’ 

‘ My dear child,’ said Catliarine quietly, ‘ what arc 
you t^ing of? My poor hoy is no better; that, you | 
know, is quite impos.sible.’ I 

‘ Vou will laugh at me, Mailanie Lomier,’ answered | 
Rise hhisliiiig; ‘ but it seems to me tliat Olivier ouglit 
now to bo changed outwardly as well as inwardly. Oh 

I wisli some kind fairy would toucli him witli her 
w.and, and make liini a linndsome young prince at |l 

once! Blit instead of tliat'-She stopped, and j' 

Oliyicr eimtiiiiicd in .a lower tone: !' 

‘ 'I’lie (intward change. Rose, will yet Come to me, '' 
when tills inort.'d body shall put on immortality; but i.' 
the work of preparation for that time is wrought by |i 
patience, .and hv love, and hy exertion; if nut that of ; i 
active laboiir. 3'et that of tiie spirit; and this ehnngc ,| 
began in me from the da^' 1 learnt to read, and tried to ' 
liclp otliers. Yon arc* the little fairy of my life,’ he 
addl'd witli a smile nf )icculiiir sweetness, ‘and yon , 
iiiii.st ))romise to dance near me this evening, wliore T ; 
can see yon .is I sit upon iny donkey.' !; 

I low gladly Bose promised, and kept her word, and 'i 
how merrily tin; long siinuiier evening p.vsscd away in ;; 
lliu v.'illci', I leave you all to imagine. 

Tin-: I’l'ItTJC IIKALTH ACT. i; 

AVi; congratulate mir readers on the passing of an act ' 
of parliament to ciiforee sanitary measures for Hiiglaiid \ i 
and Wales, the niefrojiiilis alone exet'iiteil. After years i 
of agitiilioii, tlirough tlie press and otherwise, tlic public 
will now h.ive the satisfaction of seeing a law put in , 
practi.-iil opcriitiou to carry out principles which all, j 
wc bolu-ve, acknowledge to lie correct. Tlic ‘ I’ublie ! 
Health Act of IH-ti*,’ as it is called, falls short in some 
Tc.spei-ts of wliat is desir-iblc; but on tlie wlmlo it forma ; 
a eoiupr>.-lieiislv(> and important piece of Iegisl.ition. ,»iid i 
marks a distinct iulvanee,in soeial history. It is matter 1 
for regret that private and local interests have pre¬ 
vented tile ajijiiiealion of tlie act to the metropolis; but 
this e.vciusioii cannot l.e lung tolerated; nor can any 
lung period of time elapse before a similar law is ex¬ 
tended to Seotlaiid. j 

We may luii over a few liciids of tlie act. Tlio eliicf |; 
management is in the liands of a general board in J,on- i' 
don. and hy this board 8U[irrinteiiding inspeetors me '' 
apiiointed. Towns and districts get the net applied hy 'j 
petitioning the hoanJ. Wlien applied, tlie local manage- 
merit is reiKised in the town council, or in a laidy B]>e- 
ciiilly appointed hy r.ate-pay(:rs. Tlie local board is to 
a{{point a surveyor, insiieetor of nuisances, clerk, trea¬ 
surer, and siieh utlier otliccrs as may be -necesssTy, 
ineluding a legidly-qualificd inedicid practitioner, to be 
the ofllcer of heidtii for tlie district. With this assist¬ 
ance, the local hoard is entitled to order the cleansing ! 
and making of drains and sewers, and the removal of | 
all nuisances; to prevent houses being erected without | 
drains and tdl suitable uccuminodations; to order that 1 
houses already hiiilt, and defective in drainage, shall - 
he drained and otlierwise improved; and to cause all j 
houses to be supplied with water, if it can be done ! 
at a cost of twojience a week—wlucb will generally be 1 
the ease. 'J'he local boards have the power of regulating 
slaughter-houses, and of preventing tlie establishment . 
of offensive trades. Streets are do te paved and cleaned i 
by order of the boards, where this is not otherwise : 
provided for; and new streets oumot be commenced - 
without due notice being given. The local boards may j, 
establish and maintain public {deasure-grounds, erect ■ 
water-works, and prevent interment in towns or under ^ 
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churches and chapels. Tn them likewise is reposed the 
power of licensini; andVrei'ulHting unniinon lodgiiigr' 
houses. Every such place must be registered; the 
number of its lodgers is tn he specified, and it m.-iy he 
cleaned and ventilahul by order of the board. Various 
minor regulations, all tending tn preserve health, and 
prevent the spread of disease, are included in the act, 
which extends to 151 clauses, the whole seemingly so 
clear and intelligible, that we anticipate no difilcnlty in 
carrying their provisions into operation. What a 
spin'tter will tlie act make in those places which have 
hitherto nestled in filth, and resisted ail reason.ablu 
remonstrance on the score of injury to health ! 

This iiscfnl act, however, cannot do everytliing. Cer¬ 
tain social disorders whicli it cannot reach will still 
prevail, and for these some siipplutiicntary law will Ih> 
requisite. Wo allude in particular to an evil wliicli 
threatens to overpower all means of remedy, unh’ss ii 
meet with a speedy and cliluieiit chock. This is«tl)c 
overrunning of Croat Britain by Irish pauper vagrants. 
Villages and small towns in tlic must remote localities 
are sufruring under this infliction in a ratio equal to 
that of large cities. The Ixirdcn of tlic irruptlun is 
raising the poor-rates to an intolcralJe degree, and all 
the tirdinary methods of succouring the poor -are tic- 
coniing abortive. If we gel up a House of itefuge or 
Niglitly Sliclter to afford temporary R'lief to IiduscIcks 
strangers, the ehnrity is swamped by vast migratory 
hordes of Irish; if wo estahlUh a School of Industry for 
the purpose of receiving the lialf-beggar, half-criminal 
children wtio crowd our streets, we find wc .arts only 
attracting ragged families from Koscommon, and edu¬ 
cating and feeding youtlis who were horn hundreds of 
mill’s distant. Attempts to repress mendicancy, crime, 
and disea.so, are little better than a burlesque, so long 
as siieli an inexhaustible fountain of misery is (xtrmitlcd 
to pour forth its polluting streams over flie land. I’lic 
active hninaiiify of the last few years has greatly 
aggraratcil this social disorder. Nothing seemed more 
}iraisuworthy orChristian-Iike than to estaiiiish Shelters, 
(o wliie.li mendicants seeking s^ins might he referred, 
and where they would at least be led and lodged for one 
night. No doubt reeeptaeles of tliis wlass prevented 
the scandal of paupers being seen to ]ieris 1 i for want. 
But what is likely to be the eonsequciice ?—a eireultiting 
)i('|iulali()n, wlio beg and carry disease and ileniortilisa- 
tioii through tho country, always assured that they will 
have hoard and lodging for nothing at each town they 
come to. Thus a family of beggars may now make an 
agre<>a 1 )le country excursion from Kdinbnrgh to llie vales 
of Tweed and Yarrow, taking in reehles tuid Selkirk 
by the way, and then return to town -, lodgirg each night 
in comfortable harbourages provided by public charity. 
A person living in town, and not making priuttieal in¬ 
quiries oil tho snhjeet, can liave no projicr idea of tlic 
miscliief which the sclienics wu allude to are producing. 
In tho Night Shelter at I’oehics, 1440 vagrant paupers, 
a large proporliou being Irish, liavu been aecoinmodated 
during the last six months. At this rate, a population 
greater tlian that of the town goes through it annually 
on a sorniiig excursion j while, as is oliserved by a local 
report, the number of persons who apply fur alms is as 
large as ever. Rut besides tiiosc wlio arc admitted to 
Houses of Refuge, there is a numerous body of vagrants 
who, preferring a wild independence, tiike up their 
quarters at low lodging-houses, where a small payment 
is exacted. We arc glail to observe tliat the provisums 
of the Public Ilealtli Act reacli this class of dwellings, 
not only odious as a focus of demorslisation, but of con- 
tagioui distempers: and the law will therefore speedily 
do what landlonis, from a sense of what is due to society, 
should long hare done. Yet the fHgbtful evils 
arising from this source Will not be thoroughly assuaged, 
unless the poor-law and police authorities, seeking, if 
necessary, new powers, shaU put a stop to the influx of 
begging Irish, find send home those who .ore in the 
course of becoming chargeable on Scotch and Englisli 
parishes. This is, iu sliort, the monster grievance of 


the day. and demands earnest aiid immediate attention. 
With the qiiesti'in of their own jator England and Scot¬ 
land can easily grapple; but (Hinipilfatud with a pre¬ 
vision for, and stiiie.rviMiiii of. sneli liosts of intruder^ it 
becomes altogetlier uimianageable, luid the philauthro- 
pist resigns the subject hi despair. 


, WILLI A Jl A L L K N. 

Wtu.lAM Ali.es, one of the most enlightened and un¬ 
tiring philanthropists of modern times, was the son of 
,Iob Allen, a silk manufacturer in Spitalfields, and in 
youth gave promise of that spirit of enterprise for wliich 
he wiis iifierwtirds distingnishod. At the ag,* of four¬ 
teen he constructed n telescope to assist himself in tho 
study of aslroiioiny; and, as he meiitions, not being 
‘ strong in casb,' be contrived to make tbe instrument 
Ilf pasteboard tiiid lenses, which cost him n shilling. 
Homely as was the (levitv, he adjusted the glasses so 
skilfully, that, to his delight, he could discover the 
satellites of .lupiter Cliemistry was, however. Ids 
f.ivoiirii,' pursuit; and even when a eliild, he made 
frequent experiment.s in that scicnee. lie possessed 
gooil natur.’il abiliiio.s, hut they wore not mueh culti¬ 
vated by cilueaition, for he was employed in his father’s 
business, to which he devoted hmisclf with diligence 
and atteiitinn until liis twenty-sei'nnd year. 

In 1792 he entered into partnership with .loseph 
Gurney Ritvaii, in iii-heniieal cstiiblishmeiit in London, 
and now Ills pursuits were congenitd to liis tastes. Buc- 
taiss uttcnilcd liis professional lalinurs; but his diligened 
did not by any means prevent his attention to general 
seieuec, nor obsiruet the ojieration of an earnest philnn- 
tlirop.v. William Allen was a iii(>mber of the Society 
of Erieiids, and that is ahitost saying that hi,s views 
Were i>riii‘tieal, niiil dirceteil to social improvcirtent, 
ltU'.4sed willi a kindly disposition and enlarged ’under¬ 
standing, he Kuems from the liegimiiug of liis career to 
have invented and wrought out selicmca of human me¬ 
lioration. To th good, not merely to talk about it, was 
the Iciuliiig feature of liis energetic character. Shortly 
after bcgimuiig business, iic, in cuimeetion with Astley 
(.'ooper, Dr Bahingtoii, .losepli _Kox, and others, formed 
a Philosophical Society; and lie talks in liis diary of 
‘ sitting up all night preparing for lectures luid mak¬ 
ing cxiieriments.’ Ho was introduceil in 1794 to Clark¬ 
son ; and tlie unity of feeling subsisting between them 
cemented a fricndslnp which lasted for half a century, 
Mr Bevan retired from business tlircc years subsequent 
to tlie period ,at which Mr Allen entered the firm, And 
tlie young man then became leading partner, lie 
married, and wc now sec him linppy and prosperous: 
his duties were his delight; and domestic love shed 
its liallovred iiitluoiicc on ids path. Brief, however, 
was the duration of felicity j for, ten months after hia 
marriage, dentil deprived him of his amiable partner, 
and left him with a motherless infant, liiis sad 
event fur a time so completely unhinged him, that 
ho w,as unable to continue hts favourite pursuits. 
It did not, tiowevcr, deaden his sympathies, for in 
1797, in conjuiictioii with a Mr AVilliam Pliillips, hsi 
formed what was long known as ‘ The Spitalfields Smi{i 
Society,’ to which he gave up all his energies., lit 
March 1798, tele name of Willinin Allen appears,also ob 
a list of tho committee of ‘ Tlie Society for Be^triag 
the Condition of the I’oor j’ and these societies proved 
highly beoiiflcial at a time when bread was seventecn- 
pence-halfpcniiy a loaf. Rut his benevolence was bot 
confined to public charities, fur he was daily seen enter¬ 
ing the abodes of misery, and devoting himself to other 
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labours of love. It wa*, however, for a time only that 
his anlmir in the pursuit of acientiflc investigfatiun was 
fbeckeil ( for, two years after, lie resumed his labours in 
that branch of knowIedf;e with renewed viKour. It is 
not generally desirable for a young man, who is anxious 
to succewl in one particular department of science, to 
divide his attention among others *, but wi> can scarcely 
quarrel with William Alien, though wo find him one 
day with Astley Copper and I>r Bradley trying experi¬ 
ments in respiration; another willi Jlunipliry Davy 
making discoveries in elwtricity; on a third, freezing 
quicksilver with muriate of lime, Kv.. witli his friend 
Pcpys; and on the followiii;>, with Dr .luniier and 
otliers making obscrvalinn.-! on tlie cow-pox. Almut 
this time, too. he entered ratii(‘r deeply inbi the sttuly 
of botany, gained some knnwlcdgc of drawing, engaged 
a tutor to assist him in niatlii'iTiatics, improved liimself 
in french and (leniiaii, and made fiirtiier observations 
in astronomy, Ix'snles aiding in tlie formation of geolo¬ 
gical and mineralogical societies, and becoming a mem¬ 
ber of tlie Board of Agriculture, where he gave, frequent 
lectures, from this lime Ids public engagements were 
so unincrons, that we can here only glance at tlicm. 
We are astonislied, as we proewd, to find tliat a com¬ 
paratively hiimiilc individual, in tlie eonrsc of a brief 
life, was enabled to aucoinplislL such a vast miiuunt of 
gOfsl as he etfccted. 

In ifiUl, Mr Allen became a lecturer at the A.skesian 
Society (tlie name, now given to the l*ldlo.sopliic.il 
Society bcfore-inentioned’). Tlie iie.Nt year lie joined 
the Linnaeaii Siadety, and lectured on chemistry at 
Guy’s Hosi>ital. 'I’liu year following he was elei'teii 
one of tlic presidents at Guy's, and hy tlio advice of 
friends, accepted an invitation from the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, of which he wa.s ajiieinber, to become one of their 
lecturers. In 1804 ho gave (in the whole) as many as 
108 lectures. lie had now all Imt reached the pinnacle 
of fame, and wealtli and lionours lay temptingly before 
liim. It is obvious, however, that Ids ob.icct was not 
si'lf-aggnindiseineiit or worldly applause, Imt tliat Ids 
motives were purely disinterested; for we find liiiii 
devoting ids property, talents, and healtli wliolly to tlie 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. In ISo.'i hoi joined the 
committee formed by (Jlarksoii, Wilbert'orw, and others 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. Tliis iiihiuitous 
traffic bad lung drawn forth his ivumiest sym|iatide.s; 
and when quite young, lie made a resolution never 
to use sugar (wliieli was proeiired principally by the 
labour of negroes) until the freedom of tlie slaves was 
secured. This eiitlnisiasiii continued for forty - three 
years. Nor was his heart less feelingly alive to the 
suffiarings of Ids fellow-countrymen, lie Teeogoi.sed 
the elaiins of ‘ a man and a brother,’ however low lie 
bud sunk in wretchedness and vice, and bent his ener¬ 
gies to tlie reformation of tlie oriniiiial code, es{K!Cially 
to the subject of puuislimcut by death. I'or tliis ob¬ 
ject a party of seven geiitlcnien dined togetiier at ids 
Iinu.se in Plougli Court in July 1KU8, and forme.! tliem- 
selvus into a society. The piinishmeiit of deatii was at 
that tune inflicted f.ir very slight ofieiices. In 181,1 we 
find him interesting himself for a young man wlio, 
being convicted of jumping in at a window, and steal¬ 
ing certain articles of verv little v.lhic, was cuiidennicd 
to death. Tlie fniluwiiig is an extract from a letter 
he wrote to Ijor.l Sidiuouth on the subject i—‘ IShall 
a person-—to whom, be it remembered, society has 
failed in its duty, by snifcriiig him to grow up in 
ignorance—for the crinic of slenliiig to the amount of a 
few shillings, and without any aggravating cirenm- 
staiices, sutTer the very same punislimerd which you 
inHiut upon him who has been guilty of flic roost bar¬ 
barous murder, and, in short, endure the greatest 
punishment whicli one human being can inflict upon 
onotlier? To reform the guilty, and to reylorti. them as 
naqfdl members of the e^nnmnnity, is u glorious triumph 
pi bttinanity, and marks a state rising in the scale of 
sttiUsation; but to have no other resource than the 
punishment of death, remiuds me of the miserable sub¬ 


terfuge of a barbarous age, barren in expedients to save, 
.strong only to destroy.' It i/^gratifying to state tliat 
the application was successful. In the same year Mr 
Allen became treasurer to the British and foreign 
School Society; and the.affairs of Joseph Lancaster 
were now in such a state of embarrassment, that a 
vigorous efl'ort was iieceisary to prevent this excellent 
institution from falling to the ground, notwithstanding 
the indefhtigable labours of its worthy founder. His 
heart was set on this new undertaking, for in his diary 
he says: ' Of all the concerns that 1 luve anything to 
do witli, the Lancasteriau lies the roost heavily on my 
mind.’ This sciiool business brought him into frequent | 
communication with different members of the royal 
family, wlio had become its patrons. Among these was , 
the I’lukc of Kent; and his royal highnes.< conceived ; 
such a strong regard for him, that he ever treated him j 
a.s a ooiiBdi'utial and attached friend. _ j 

In 181.3 we find onr iihilaiithropist forming fresh 
plans of benevolence in the erection of savings’ banks, I 
To a friend at Bristol he writes; ‘ Hast thou turned j 
til V attention to the subject of a bank for theiKior, in i 
wliicli their little savings of threepeni* or sixpence a | 
w(fk might accumulate W their benefit? I have con- 
sulti'd Morgan, the great calculator, and he is to sketch j 
me a plan.’ ! 

'I’hese plans were carried into effect three years after. 
Tile same yc.ir, from a pure desire to improve the eon- ; 
liilion of the poor, lie united with the schemes which \ 
Kulicrt Owen was tlii'ii carrying out at Lanark. lie Ij 
WHS urged to this step bj’ tlic solicitations of his friends; || 
but ii siiliseqiiently caused him much distress of mind, '' 
owing to (lie very opposite views which lie and Mr |! 
Owen lu'ld on tlie subject of religion. In tlie Feln-uary ji 
of 1.814, Wilbciforcc interested Allen and Clark.son for |! 
the Lascars and Chinese; and with them sought and |! 
obtained permission to visit the barracks at Rsteliff, 'I 
ivlicre two liiitidred of tliose unhappy creatures were 1. 
living in a most deplorable eoiiditioii. The Lascars’ 
Society wa.s in coiiscij lienee formed for their relief. IMr i 
Allen ”al.so assoiiatcd liiniaelf with the Peace Society; i 
and when the allied sovereigns visited London, a deinita- 
tion from the tHanety of Friends presented addresses to j; 
lliem. Tlie address for the emperor ttf Russia w.as sent c 
to (kiunt Lieveii, and on the d.ay following Mr Allen i, 
waited on that nobleman*, to make arrangements for its i; 
presentation. Greatly to his astoiiishnient, instead of i! 
a cercinonions reception, tlie count was awaiting liis j 
arrival in his carriage. Having invited him to enter, 
lie said tliat the emperor had expressed a desire to j! 
attend a Friends’ meeting, and projKised that they i| 
should therefore embrace the {ircsent opportunity, c 
Tliey aetairdingly drove oil’ to t'ount Nesselrode’s, ,i 
wlicre tlie emperor, tlic Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, ,, 
tiie Duke nf Oldenburg, and the Duke of Wurtein- !| 
hiirg joined tlieni, and lliey rnde together to the nearest 'j 
niectiiig'hoiisc then open for devotion. The good people ;j 
were no doubt surprised ut tiiis unexpec^ arrival; jl 
bTit there was no coinmotion. The strangers took tlnir \ 
scats along with the rest of tlie congregation; and ' 
when the meeting broke up, exprewied themselves j 
pleased witli their visit. ! 

Tlic year 181.5 is marked by fresh labours in the I 
cause of benevolence, Allen’s ever-active mind now j 
projected an institution for the reformation of juvenile ! 
criminals; and in tiie ensuing year, in the midst of 
these numerous engagements, he brought out a journal, ! 
entitled ‘ Tlio Iliilanthropist,’ the object of which was 
to show that each individual may in some measure alld- | 
viato the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, and add to | 
tiie amount of human happiness. In 1816 he entered | 
ujion anotlier new and importont sphere of usefulness, ! 
which was visits to the different European countries, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, from personal inquiry, the. 
state of prison discipline, and examinif^ into tto . 
jects of national education, tiie condition' of the poor, and - 
I liberty of conscience. After such investigations, he pro- 
1 ceedud to the variuos courts, and made known his obser- 
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vfttion*, at the »ame time suggestingr such improvement* Edgewortii on tlw subject After expiring her fears 
as were deemed neeessarjLto tiie case. He was in most that the scheme would lie found impraotioabte in the 
instances well reoeived, Biough he sometimes had to present state of the Irish iMmsantry. sho says: ‘Year 
contend with strong opposition from those who tliought daini plans, for instance, wliich li»Te auci^eded so weU 
kbowledge too powerful an instrument to he placed in in (Switzerland, would not do in this country, at leMt 
the bands of the mass. Ho brought forth arguments not without a century’s experiments. I’addy would fUi 
showing the fallacy of this idea, and proving that igno- to disputing with the d:iirym::n, would gt) to law with 
ranee is an insurmountable barrier to the progress of ino- him for his share of the r'cmiMoH I'ow's milk, or for Imr 
rolity and civUisation. lie also strongly maintained the or he would pledge his eighth or sixteenth 

rights of conscience, asserting that ‘ the b^ness of civil part of lier for his rent, or a bottle of « hi.sky, and tlie 
governors is the protection of the people in their rights cow would be pounded, and repledged. ami repounded, 
and privileges; but that they have nothing to do in and bnihsl, and canted, and things iuipussihl-; for you 
matters of religion, provided that the good order of the to foresw: —perliaps itnpimiiile for your ICiiglisli iiiiagi- 
coiumunity is not disturbed.’ The first of these jour- nation to lumceivu—would happen to the wm and the 
neys was taken in company with several friends. After dairyman. Tii all your attempts to serve mj poor dear 
I crossing to Calais, they passed through Belgium and cmintryinen, you would find that, whilst you were ih~ 

I Holland into Germany and Switzerland. At Geneva uumstralwtj to them what would 1)0 tiiidr greatest 

Mr Allen experienced a severe shwk in the death of ailvantsgc, tlicy would be always making oat a sliort 
! his second wife. He deeply felt her loss, and soon iji'tcr cut —not n r«« al road, but a bog road—to their own ■ 

returned to his native land. His second tour was com- by-ohjuct*. I’addy would be most grateful, most sin- I 

menced in August 1818. He was tlien accompanied cerel^'grateful to you, and would bless your honour, ■ 
by Mr Stephen Grellet. Their first niiasiun was to and your honour’s honour, witli all his heart; but ho i 

Norway, and from thence they passed into Sweden, would neverllvless not scruple, on every practioiible j 

At Stockholm they had a private interview with the iicca.xion, to—to—to cheat, 1 will not say, that is a j 
king, to whom they had previously scuf an address on coarse word—but to circumvent you. At every turn ] 

I tbu important subjects before-mentioned. As tlieir salu- you would find I’luldy trying to walk round yon, begging | 

’ tation on parting was rather uncommon, we will give your honoiir's ]iar<loii —Iiat oil, liowing to the ground ' 

: the account from his diary. * Thu king was most kind to you—all tiie wliilc langliing in your face, if you found 
I and rurdial. While 1 was holding his Inuid to take leav(‘, him out; and if lie outwitted you, loving you all the 

I in the love which I felt fur him, I e.xpressed my dcsin; better for being sucli an innixient. Kcriously, tbere is ' 

! that the Lord would bless ami preserve liini. It seemed no doniit tliat the Irisli people would learn honesty, | 

' to go to his iieart, and he presented his cheeks for me pimctnnlify, order, and economy, witli proper motives, ■'! 
I, to kiss, first one, then the otlier. He took tliu same leave and proper training, in due time; but do nut leave (fme | 
j; of Stephen and ICnoeh [friends who were witii liiiii], and out of your account Very sorry should 1 hi*, either in ’jl 
r comincTided himself to onr prayers.’ The party then jest or earnest, to disennruge any of tJiat enthusiasm of {j 
; embarked fur Finland, and journeyed on to St I’eters- benevolence wliich animates you in tlieir favour; hut !j 
' burg. The emfiernr was alisent when they arrived at as I'addy himself would sav, “ •Sure it is better to bo 
i tile itiissian capital; but tliey were kindly' ri'ccivcd l>y .lisappuiiited iii the tegiiiuing tlian the end." Each 
I the royal family and their court Alexander returned failure in aUciiipfs to do good in this country discoii- 
' shortly after, and lie showed that his profu-ssioiis of riigt's tiie friciiils of liuiiiaiiity, and eiuamragcs tbo 
I regard when in England were, siiiccrc, hy receiving railers, scoilcrs, and croakers, and puts us bock in hope I 
I tliem witiiout ceremony, and by treating them will) perliaps lialf n cxnitiiry. Tlicreforc tliink before you | 
tl)c warmth and confidence of friendship. The follow- iiegiii, and Jiegin upon a small scale, which you may 
ing spring they left St Fetersburg fur Moscow, ami extend les you please afterwards.’ 
after passing tivough Tartary and Greece, returned In IHiiO Mr Allen discontinued his lectures at Guy’s 
koiv.c through Itoly and France. Hospital, and liis farewell address to the students was 

A thin! journey in 1822 was undertaken principally printed. It was so bcautirul and appropriate, that it 
from a desire to interest tiie Kin)H‘ror Alexander in the would be well if it iiad a wider circulation. The fol- 
abolition'of slavery, and to plead the cause of the xioor louing year he was married a tliird time to a widow 
Greeks. They had several interviews at Vienna, and lady belonging to the Society of Friends. His choice 
the emperor entered warmly into Allen’s hencvulcnt was again a hajipy one, and tendt'd to gild bis declining 
projects. Alexander was himself going to Verona, and days. This lady died before him, eight years after 
lie nrged our philanthropist to visit that place. Here their union. He now spent a great part of his time at 
again they met—met fur the last time on earth. Their a small house near J.,iiidfic]d, in the midst of the cot¬ 
parting was toucliing, fur dillerenco! of station and the tages for tlie poor he had lieen instrumental in ereetipg. 
tbrmalities of a court were overlooked in the warm It vias liis favourite retreat from tlie fatigue and bustle 
gusiiing feelings of aftection. They ouiitinncd in con- of pulilic life. Ho had not, however, finished his career 
versation for some hoars, being, to use his own words, of usefulness. In 18.12 lie took anotlier journey, which 
‘both loath to part. It was,’he goes on to say, ‘ bi^ embraced Holland, Jlaiiovcr, l’ras.siii, and Hungary; 
tween nine and ten o’clock when I rose. He (the em- and in 1838 ho crossed the Pyrenees, and visited Bpiua 
peror) embraced and kissed mo three times, saying, for the same objects as bidurc. 

‘‘Remember me to your family; I should like to know tVe cannot pass over a passage in his history which, 
them. Ah! when and wheire shall we meet again! ’’ ’ though trifling, shows hi.; character as truly as his 
Mr Canning had desired the British minister at Turin public acts of iiencvolence. When upwards of seventy, j 
to make inquiries into the real state of the Waldenses, he was obliged, from weakness, to discontinue those . 
who were suffering severe persecution. Mr Allen, who labours which had so long been his delight. To avoid : 
had proceeded thither on leaving Verona, agreed to the temptations to impatience often felt after a life of ; 
accompany tliat gentleman into the valleys, and in con- activity, and also with the idea of being useful, he endea- 
sequence of the report they gave, some important pri- voured to make acqnaintams! with all the young people 
vileges were granted. in his ncighbourhi^, and devoted mucli time to th(^ 

In 1S25 he established a School of Industry at Lind- instruction and amusement; thus, like the setting sttn,lte 
field near ^ghton; and about the same time (in con- shed light and beauty to the last Ilia health gradusdly ' 
junction with the late J<An Smith, M. F.) made trial of declined, and his death, which was ixiaceful, took plane 
a plan he had long had in conteraplatian—a Cottage on the 30th of December 1843. 

S^ty, now entitled ‘ Tlw Society for Improving the Few rise to tlie honours, and fewer still to tte ttse- 
. Coi^itlon erf the Labanring-Clasaos.’ He was desirous fulness, which William Allen attained. Talent and for- 
of wtroducing this plan into Iredand, and we cannot tuitoos circlunstanccs aided bit progress t but the secret 
feebear giving the foUowiog amusing Utter from Miss of his iroccefw was ateadiiiets of purpose and unwearied 
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I industry. Ilis labours were lyateniAtic, whiuh pre- 
I veiitud oithor loss of time or confusion; and the atrmif; 
BciiKC of duty, whici) was the spring of all his actions, 
kopt him from turning giddy witli aiiplause. Ilis life 
teaches a lueful lesson, and his example is not the 
I least benefit l)e has conferred on the world. ‘ lie being 
i dead yet speoketh.’ 


W I N T E R IN G I N 1* A Lif 

UY A lAWV. 

THIRD ABTH LK—BKFOKB (•Illll.".f.lMh. 

It was a carious Ist of Novemlier to norlluTns like ns 
—no fires till the cveiioi!;, Icavi's on idl tlie (rocs, the 
country in high hcaufy. mul the sun still requiring to 
he shaded from our eyi s hv an umln'clia, witliuut wliich 
protection many of the Jlrilisli inhabitants never stir 
out during tin- wliole year. I'liu now filled fasl, fre.sii 
families arriving dioly. 'l'ov.ards tlio end of tlie Inst 
month all the bVeneh ollicials had returned to their 
employments, and now the visilnra were all pouring in 
IVum the watering - plncrs, and the strangers from a 
greater distimee. Tlie streets soon looked busier, and 
I the English chapel was qiiiiu crowded on Sundays. It 
. is the custom for the new arrivals to e.all on all lliosc 
they find already established. We Iiad fulfilled our 
duty in this resjiect to the few wu liad found before ns; 
and after we load called at tlio Maine and at tlie ]*r<'- 
fecture, we were repaid in kind by .a sliower of cards 
fulling on our table daily, till tlic society had exliauslcd 
itself We had a universal acquaintanco, owing to a 
I family connexion between us and a ISciirnais noble. 
I* Ratiier an odd ciremnstaneo prevented my getting 
j imniciliately into tlie regular hii-siness of visitiiig, for 
I a business it is, and one very fidl of ccrciiioiiious 
I punctilios. 

I The very agreeable sneiitty of this beautifnlly-sitiiiited 
! town is composed of a great variety of jieople. 'I’liere 
i are the members of the local goveriiincnt, a fmv I'ari- 
sians in searcli of healtli, some Hpanisli refogees, a I’ole 
' or two, a stray Italian, a very superior description of 
. British to those who frequent tlic small Knaich towns 
j along the nuTthcrii coast, .and a selection I'runi the offi¬ 
cers of the regiments in garrison. Mucli lia.s Hritisli 
! moiioy done for this pretty pliu-e. Houses for us to live 
I in, sliops to provide ii.a with the many necessaries we 
; fancy requisite, carriages, doctors, liavc all sprung up 

I witiiin a very few years by the help of Ilritish gold. !l 
! would he a melaiiclioly day for this part of ITancu 

were the many foreign rcsid«nt.s ever to take it into 
their heads to leave it. But thi.s is not likely. 

We w'ere attracted to tlie window one very cold day 

II early in tlic riiontli by the buzz .and tread of a iiiulti- 
!' tilde, and looking out, saw the ivliole street filled by a 
I' crowd that put the whole town into a ernnmotion. It 
ij was St Martin’s day, tlic great fair of the year. On 
li going out, we found our way lay between row's of 

chisely-set stalls, not only in our own iieightiourliood, 
but in every street and lane almost in tlie town. 'J'lic 
inarkvt-pl.iec, the space before the Prefecture, before 
the cliurche.t, all other spaces, indeed, were completely 
oeciipieil by the stalls of tlio sellers and a mob of pur¬ 
chasers. T.ic Ilaiitc Pl.aiite, where the barracks are, 

I was really cliokcd up witli liorses, ponies, mules, and 
the necessary attendants upon their sale, many of whom 
were Spaniards, who came froni a distance, even from 
the plains beyond tlie iiiountaina, with tlieir spirited 
merchandise. They addeil eom.idurnliiy to the interest 
of this amusing scene, Iroin their picturesque appear¬ 
ance, their commanding air and figure. IJitir dignified 
manner, and very graceful costume—all, however, best 
admin-d at a distance, and beliiud the wind. They 
1 wore hreeeiies open at the knee, and long stockings to 
meet tliem, both generally black; a brown or blue 
jacket, with open sleeves, in some cases ornamented 
with hanging l>uttons ; a broad red aasli round the 
waist; a tuned-over shirt collar, when they hud one 


to show; and the beautiful sombrero, the bniwn felt i 
hat with its broad flexible leirf covering the black hair I 
which fell ill glossy lengths upon thoir shoulders. They I 
walked like stage heroes, with an easy swing of the 
body when moving, not unlike the spring of our High¬ 
landers ; but they are a very much taller race of men. 
The other laimmoditics to be disposed of in this general 
mart for all descriptions of goods were for the most part 
tlio produce of tlio country, and such foreign wares in 
e.vehange as wore likely to be of service to a simple 
]>eople. The dealers, male and female, sat out in the 
ojien air the whole day, though the cold was very severe 
—a black gloomy frost, and the mountains white to 
their base. Tlio people never seemed to feel the cold : 
all winter they sat out, or in their sliops with open 
doors, or in their rooms with oiieii windows; very i 
warmly clad, to 1 k' sure, anil tlie women always with , 
eli.anflercttcs to set tlieir feet on, but no fires, except at ; 
intervals, in their kitciieiis; and there they rcmaincil, ! 
laiigiiing, talking, singing, working, to all appearanee I 
quite as comfortable as I was beside my lieartli licaped i 
with glowing logs, with my screen, and my rugs, and J 
my carefully-closed windows. | 

'I'lie Iioi-ses brought to tliis fair of St Martin's were ; 
some of them vi'r 3 ' handsome, tliongli small; they were 
generally uiihrukcn. mid a few looked a.s if it would not i 
be an easy tu.sk to train them. Tlie inanufactuml goods j 
of tlic district were remarkable for their cxoelicnec. ■ 
Tlie linen and tlie knitting 1 liavo mentioned; they were 
quite eqnnllcd by' the wiHillens. The blankets were 
beautiful; very riift, and very tliick, and very wliito; ! 
with Snell hamlbonic bright-red borders, ttiat oiui of || 
tliein would liai'c bought tlie results of a wliole hunting I: 
season from a North Aracrieaii Indian. The finer stufis , 
were very siipenor; the Bareges, made at I.iiz, tlie ; 
iiiDUSseliiiPs do lainc and de clu'^vre, the tartans, were all | 
superior to our own fabrics of the same sort. Tlie fine | 
wool of tlie J’yreneps, dyed in that clear atmosphere, 
ailinits.of no competition. Tliny were not cheap. No- 
thing from the loom is elieap in France except broad- j 
clofli for gcntlenieii’s coats. \ lady finds the materials i 
of her dress much more costly here th.au at home, e.x- | 
cept ill the oiic-artiele of millinery; and yet a w'onian ji 
dresses at less expense here tlinn at home, although a ' 
single article the le.asl out of tlie reigning fashion is : 
never seen upon lier. A hJrench w.ardrobe is so small, it is 
not goial ta.ste to exhibit a daily variety of costunio; and ! 
everything is of the best, wearing well to the end: no j 
imitation laec, or imitation cambric, or slight satin ever ■ 
iiiiide use of. A degree of attention is paid to the care | 
of all these valuables, wliieh is the only true economj'. | 
L would not wish my young countrywomen to devote |! 
quite so iimcli earnest thought to the business of tlie i 
toilette as is the iiabit of most of tlieir French neigli- 
hours, hut it would not be unwise to take a lesson from ; 
them ill their nianagcmeut of small funds fur this pur- { 
pose, or in the propriety witli which ages, and seasons, I 
and tlie sort nl'enlertaiiiiiients frequented, .are attended i 
» in the selection of suitable equipments, aud in tlie • 
refinement of despising all the frippery too successfully j 
reciitiiinended to the British fair ‘ as clieaper than it . 
ever could liave been made for the money.’ Not that a I 
cultivated taste can altogolhcr approve of French taste | 
ill dress. They are too fond of striking contrasts in , 
colours; not always judicious in choosing what is best ; 
adapted to face, or figure, or complexion. They too ' 
servilely follow the exact pattern of the fashion. I i 
never could rcconelle my eyes to yellow bonnets with 
red ribbons inside of them; but the putting bn is so i 
inimitable, the fitting so perfect, the freshness so re- | 
markable, that tliey all seem to be new out of the | 
dressmaker’s hands whenever tiiey show themselves in i 
public. The carelessness of their home nigligi tliere 
is no danger of our ever copying. 

Our landlord called upon us about this very cold tim^ 
and taught us how to keep very much better ' 

We had, with English neatness, made tlie servidits tfri 
move the ashes every morning from the fireplace, white- 
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; wash the heartli, sweep all up clean and trim, and lay 
; the wood oil between thcirioRs, with a very tidy abseiKje 
: of all relhines of yesterday. As they sold the ashes 
; to the washerwomau, they made no objention to this 
troublesome piece of nuatucss; but how niouh our En^- 
j lish i|;uurance amused our landlord! He pat an iinnie- 
I diato stop to the traffic in ashes. He made them bring 
.! back all that were in tho house, and lie heaped them up 
I' behind tho fire in a perfect bank, there to remain till the 
; sire of it should become inconvenient: a thick layer was 

I spread over the hearth in which the logs were bedded j 

II and certainly the degree of warmth thus proilneed was 
I, delightful. It was never cold long together, seldom for 
■ more than four or five days at a time, and this not very 
I frequently rci>cated: tho average is about thirty wintry 
: days during the season i and the mornings were very 
' rarely harsh enough to interfere with the early walk my 

brother and I were fond of taking. 

One cold afternoon we walked out to call on sr^mc 
friends who were living in a very prettily-situated 
country-house. On our way we found all the public- 
houses very full of company, very loud singing pro¬ 
ceeding from most of them. It must have been a 
holiday, for these merry-makings were not usual. Tiie 
wine shiqis are all distingiiisbed by a ‘ Imsli,’ a real 
live green bough, hung out over the open door, truly 
vorifying tlie old saying; for the wine within being tlie 
country produw, was very f.ir, indeed, from deserving 
praise. In a sort of barn belonging to one of tlieso 
a dance was going on very merrily. The ]il:iee was 
nearly filled by decently-dressed peasantry, footing 
! gaily away in the regular figures of a set of quadrilles 
I to a sort of a jig .tune played on a fiddle by a man who 
I was perehod upon the top of a barrel in a corner. A 
i quantity of straw liad been .swept up round bun, for the 
double purpose of clearing tlic floor ami keepin.g the 
barrel in its place; and the company, perfectly saiisfled 
both with their ball-room and tlieir liuiid, p.ieed awa.v 
in the very liciglit of good-biiiiioiir. They were quite 
uiinwarc for some time of any addition to tlieir oivii 
class of spectators, and when tliey did discover us, they 
made way at the door to give ua*a better view of tlicir 
proceedings. The fidiilcr at anyrate tiired none the 
worse for tliis civility. Tliere is something particularly 
agreeable in the native good - breeding of this wliole 
nation, a eliarm in mere manner wortliy'of the study 
of pliiiaiithroi>ists. Our friciuTs were at home, fortu¬ 
nately ; for the beat was great toiling up ilic steep bill 
under that bright, though wintry sun, even, while the 
air was chilly. We rested a while, and then returned 
leisurely, intending to have anether peep of the happy 
group we had left dancing. But all were gone. It was 
like a dream, or the cliaiigc in a fairy talc. Wu were 
hardly sure we had hit the place. Not a soul hut our¬ 
selves stood beside the doorw'ay, and inside was the 
straw spread equally over the floor, and four quiet cows 
lying down to eliow the cud upon it. 

The next market-da.v was St Cecilia’s, when we at¬ 
tended high mass in tlie chnrcii of St Martin’s, fo|t 
the sake of the music we expected to lieur. The altars 
were all splendidly decorated with flowers and sundry 
elegant objects, in a manner pleasing to the feelings. 

1 was, however, still mure pleased with the Mending of 
all classes of worshippers on the great open fiisir of the 
church, instead of putting them into pews according to 
rank. Tlie orchestra for this occasion was arranged on 
benches in a semicircle behind tliu iiigli altar: it was, 
principally composed of the tradesmen of the town, each 
of whota was_ a toleraMe proficient upon aonic one iii- 
struraeut, assisted by 41ie military band and a very well- 
toued organ, remarkably well played by the iiipanish or¬ 
ganist of tlie churclt, A young Spanish priest chanted 
part of the service in a w^r that quite surprised us; his 
. voice was fine, his manner ^ual to it; utogethcr the 
music was very creditable. The Spaniards are, it seems, 
an esseutialiy musical people, {Kusessing native airs of 
great beauty in several styles. Almost all tiie popula¬ 
tion of all ranks throughout Spain play and sing agree¬ 


ably, and where they devote theinselves at all to tho art, i i 
they excel in it. The organist was an admirable teacher, !■ 
as was also a young Sp.ani.sli lady nf good birth, who j: 
had ill better days followed tier musical studies for her |< 
pleasure, and now. e\patiiatcd during the trnnWos, she j 
supported her family by attending pupils. We are not I 
ill t'.ie habit of thinking tlic rreiu h fond of miiiie, but ; 
I iMdievo wc arc mistaken. 'I'lu y do not like the saiiic i 
style of eomjiusition wo do, but they enjoy their own 
tlioroughly^ and they execute it \uTfL‘ciiy well. The i 
triidcsmcn class are capable of playing well in concert; | 
many of tlieir wives exta;! on the pianolorte; and the 
lady and gentlemen ani.ateurs are often very superior 
perforincrs, and so obliging in making tlieir agreeable 
talent of use, that them was never any dillieiiUy in 
society in arranging .a band to dance to, all pri'scnt 
ofluriiig their servieea in tnrn, to promote tho aiuuse- 
ineiits of the evening, with an engaging readiness wliicit | 
the mom ailorncd their good-nature. Them was no | 
uttciiijit at display, no timidity, no trifling; it seemed 
to he a shnph‘ duty to do one’s bust, and in general it 
would have been difficult to do better. At tho smaller 
parties lliero was never any other music tiiaii what tho 
conipany tliiis produced for tlieniselves. Wlieii it went 
beyond tins .sociable sort of gatliuriiig, tlio tradesmen of 
tile town were jejuilarly engaged for the balls, and they 
played witli a spirit wliieh proved that they really 
enjoyed this ciii[il()yiiient of their leisure. P'seneh | 
qiMdnllo music is peculiarly e.xliilaratiiig, wcU-selected, ! 
and admir.ibly arranged: the dancing is more quietly | 
gniccfui than we were even prepared for. i 

'I'lie tribute to St t'ecilia paid, the cliurch was cleared 
for a funeral, a side altar only remaining Iiglited. The 
cofiiii was brought in, surrounded by jiriests ehantitig. ' 
a low nioiiotoiums sort of dirge, followcil by a crowd 
of iiioiinier.s, and placed upon tressels while the re- 
iiiiiiiiiiig ceremonies were perforiniiig. On quitting the 
church, the r.iiii began to fall; and wliUu hurrying 
along, !i girl of a humble clas.‘>, whom 1 had never 
seen ill niy life before, came up to me with such a 
pmtty smile, and in tlic most graceful manner ofTcred 
me her red cuttoii umbrella; as a thing of course, 
her gown was cotton, mine was silk. Tlierc appeared 
to be no question about my aiaiepting it. 1 would not, 
for liotli our .gowns, liavn pained her by a refusal. 
Whether it weie iliis Buddeii shower after the heat of 
the crowded eliiireli, or the many changes of weather ! 
which 1 liad iieglue.led pnqxTly to guard against, 1 { 
know not., but the ijnp^ie, our drcadisl iiiilueiixa, seised I 
1110 . 1 thought iiiysell' very ill, but the maids laughed ' 
at. me. They [iromised a eomplete cure if 1 would : 
follow their |irescriptioii, and as iiiy own let-alone plan | 
had not answered, i tried theirs. Jt was very simple: 
a fiiot'-batli of hot water iinurcd on wood ashes, the suftest 
emulsion ever cumpuiimlcd, and a tisane of thin gruel 
and brandy—it was quite clfcctuai. I was {leifectly 
well in the morning. 'I'liesc tisani'.a, with or witiiuut 
brandy, according b> the nature of the ailment, were 
tlic principal medicines used licrc for all complaints, 
and as they supersede for the time any other nourish¬ 
ment, they probably answer tlie purpose iu ordinary | 
cases. ; 

Aiy happy roiaivery on the brandy and ashes was an '■ 
auspicious inoment for our two maids to aunnmiec to 
us, which they did very prettily, that they were going 
ou a party of pleasure, 'I'hey never asked leave, but 
apjieared before me ready dressed within a short period 
of the time they expeutcii a carriage to call for them, to 
take them ami othiers tu the country-house of a Ereiiclt 
gentleman, who had given his servants leave to invite 
a party of friends to spend tlie afteriiw'n there. 'J[%ey 
were sure Madame, who was so kind, would never 
refuse them this little pleasure. Monsieur gavd the 
ftte, and provided the conveyances, and had certainly 
made a number of people very happy, and roerry too, 
judging from that section of the company wiiich left 
our tumrtyard. Our ladies were in full dreu. 

I naokeUe Lonke wore a pretty cap with pink ribbons. 
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and a Mtu'k fiilic apron; Mademoiielte Jo«£pbine Imti a. 
tilk haiiilkcrchief roniid her head, and a silk shawl 
upon her shoulders, and a new striped apron with very 
larfp: frilled pookets in it, I<uckily fur ns wc had 
friends glad to give ns our dinner, so wc had none of us 
muse to regret the holiday. These parties arc not very 
common in the French houses, bat amongst the servants 
of the British residents they arc far too frciincnt An 
eternal round of dissipation is going on among them, 
which made me rejoice I had bnniglit no maid with me 
to he spoiled for fny quiet Ktiglisli Imme. In the upper 
ranks the society was too small to allow of an incessant 
course of parties, and the rooms wmu too sinnll to 
admit of large numbers in them. With a few excep¬ 
tions, twenty or thirty people quite flUed an ordinary 
drawing-room; the evening.reunions were therefore 
more sociable than brilliant, the refreshments very in¬ 
expensive, the amusements a little carpet-dancing and 
cards. Whist aiiil la’artex were tlie games generally 
played; but a good deal of gambling went on even 
among the ladies, who played much, and high, some of 
the younger ones jireferring cards to danuing. They 
were married of course; very few unmarried girls are 
taken out into company, tliough this is more freiptently 
done now than in former days, and 1 heard the inno¬ 
vation was approved of. 

Some of (he English gave dinners in the English 
Style; very heavy affairs I timuglit them; but tliey 
were much approved of by the Frencli, especially when 
floe capons from the north, or a salted round of beef, 
were produced at them. 'J'he cooks at I‘an are gisHl; 
the best have lieen taught at llordcaux, and they 
manage all the meat part of the dinner very well. 'J’lie 
■ little bits they buy for their dishes, and the singular 
delicacies they seek after, are odd to us. Calf's brains 
was a favourite enlrcmtt; trijie. admirably dressed, 
another. The,v bring liotne two slices of ham, a qiisrter 
of a pig’s clieek, three ribs of a neek of miittmi, 
never preparing for any to rem.iin over, cold moat not 
being liked by tlio French. Tlic fisli was very good; 
brought from Bayonne most of it, and well dressed, 
except the red salimai, which w.as spiiilcd to my taste 
by the quantity nf olive oil poured over it. The pastry 
and other confectionary rather disappointed us: there 
WHS no groat variety in it, and it iiad always to lie 
bought in from the shops, few of tlie cooks understand¬ 
ing that department, their skill extending no further 
than custard creams itl cups—a sort of hot cake—iind a 
plunipudding! iinule from an English receipt, and 
witlioiit wliieti no dinner is ever given, (‘offee, without 
milk, is always liandcd round after dinner. 

'file prefet having an allowanec for tlie purpose of 
entertaining the town, had a reception every Monday 
evening, and two great halls during the seiuon. One or 
two otiier bails took place in commodious apartments; 
and the eonnu.anding officer gave one to the garrison, to 
which every offi;a;r, with liis wife, was invited, and a 
few of his private acquaintance besides. Tiicre were 
more pretty women at this gay and very pleasant as- 
semhly than we had noticed any other where. FreiicJi 
men are in general very handsome, and their manner 
adds very imieli to their attraetions: they are so quiet, 
so self-possessed, they can always command words to 
pay their little eompli’iient, or te make their pertinent 
answer; and their attentions to our sex, of wliatcver 
age, are so resjiectfully obliging. The manner wliicli 
in our own country iKdongs only to the very highest 
rank, if here characteristic, of the nation. The charm 
it throws over daily iiiten oursc is indescribable. Tlie 
women possess less personal beauty—they want height 
and shape in figure, and outline in featuffig—neither is 
their manner so agreeable as one less studied; but their 
powers of conversation are surpassing; tliey are ani¬ 
mated without ^rtness, tlever witlinut pedantry, lively 
without being frivolous, and they have a particularly 
grsic^Ul way of saying what is pleasing. The Monday 
evenings at tlie Prefecture were very amusing—seldom 
there stau forty people, who were sill set down to seve¬ 




ral small tables to tea on their arrival. The occupations 
of tiie company proceeded afterwards in a matter-of- 
course fashion, the conscq^ncc of pre-arrangement, 
which prevented the least appearance of fuss—an in¬ 
decorum that would have b«%n insupportable to these 
well-bred people. When there was dancing, the ladies 
and gentlemen played in turn, the quadrilles having 
been numbered lieforeband, with the performers’ names 
attached, and laid on the pianoforte, where all could see 
their parts. Simple refreshments, cakes, and syrups, 
were handed about; and before separating, chocolate 
and rum- puncii were offered. A ceremonious liabit of 
assigning to a lady for the evening the scat she has 
been first conducted to, produced a degree of stiffness 
UDSuited to our more erratic habits; yet it lias its ad¬ 
vantages, as we were thus always sure of a resting- 
Xilace after any short excursion, by merely leaving a 
deposit on the vacant chair, I was mnih diverted on 
tlig first evening of our attendance by the manners of a 
very fine little girl, a child about seven years of age, or 
maybe more—tlicy arc so little, so slight, compared 
witli onr children. She belonged to a relation of tlie 
family on a visit to them. I noticed her a good deal, 
slie was so inteUigent, so perfectly at lier ease, replying 
to my observations with a tact many British young 
women beyond their teens would give the world to pos¬ 
sess ill equal apparent simplicity. All this interested 
me. What amused me was a different thing. Slie 
hceamc so familiar, that at last, taking a gentle pincli of 
my gown, and looking up in my face with a most en¬ 
gaging smile, ‘ Ah,’ said she, raising the tiny eyebrow 
with a little knowing nod, “ velours de soie !’ When 
would a little English girl have begun to make her 
observations on such a snhjei't? 

At the hulls, when the town band was engaged, a 
cuMsideralilu degree of truulile was taken to make tlie 
evening pass oft' well. I will descritx! a ball at a 
French liou.se, which, all things considered, was tlio 
best-managed of all we attended. ()n ascending tlie 
stsirs, I was shown by a maid into .a small room, con- 
! taiiiing every requisite for rearranging any accident to 
a dress which might be slightly discomposed. Alter 
tlirnwing off my shawl, I was handed over to Monsieur, 
who received me at the door of the nnteruoin, ai <1 
with his arm took me to Madame, by whom I was 
pliiM'd ill an arm-chair, among .other lady friends, in 
the middle room of tliree all open to conipany. Dancing 
went on in the outer room; the one I sat in was used 
for loiingiiig in between the dances; the inner one was 
devoted to ciird.s; it was Madame’s bedroom, but in all 
respoels furnished as a drawing-room, with the single 
exception of the lied: tliis was in the style now com¬ 
mon with ourselves—a sofa with a canopy over it. The 
eurtiiiiiB and coverlet were of silk, and tiiero were inner 
curtains of muslin, trimmed with 1,-ice. Several hand¬ 
some cabinets were in this mom, some old china, and 
two valuable paintings. Rcfresiiincnts were handed 
round during the whole evening in much profusion on 
♦arge silver waiters. There were dried frnits, iees in 
Hinall glass saucers, and rum punch immediately after¬ 
wards, in addition to the ordinary list. The mm pon^. 
was in great request. Bum 'seems to be in high favew 
with the French. We never went anywhere without 
meeting it in some Bliafie or other. At the dinners it 
WHS put into the jellies, and half the brnihons 'were in¬ 
debted to it for their flavour. The company ate and 
drank incessantly ; few of the various services were 
‘noilded away.’ Just before breaking up^ cups of 
chocolate, of rice and milk, and soup, v^re pre¬ 
sented, and very freely partaken^l^’.lThe room* were 
crowded, yet little confusion odcui^^, owing to the 
custom of numbering the tmtf^iianses, and calling out 
the Dumber on a new one beiiijg formed, when the part¬ 
ners, who have their engagements regularly entered on 
the tablets hanging from their wrists, find each other, 
out with little diffleutty—tho'ladies, whether married 
or single, always resuming their seat* between the 
danees. There was very little pmding for chadge ejf 
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air, no nwn-li for refrealiraentR, these Ix'ing perpetually 
liaiidpfl about, anil iu> iritrodartinns, the Ikost anil host¬ 
ess IxiiniT eonsidereil rosp.tfisibli< fur the reai>ectability 
of those they invited, and uf course incapable of briiig- 
infr together guests who would be unsuitable. Any 
gentleman may therefore ask any lady to get up and 
dance with him ; but if she be untnarried, he must bring 
her faithfully ba<;k, it the conclusion of their engage¬ 
ment, to the side of her chaperone. The host .and 
hostess are incessant in their attentions to all asscinbled: 
half an hour never passed without a visitor finding him¬ 
self addressed either by Monsieur or Madame in tlie 
way most calculated to leave «n agreeable impression ; 
for this unvarying politeness is quite an art. The 
French wotnen were all prettily dressed—the younger 
ones, wliether married or single, very simply, in light 
materials, with flowers. The Spanish ladies were more 
njattuifle.rnt: the jewels worn by some of them were 
very costly. 

There were no public amusements in I’an. TliVve 
was a club for the gentlemen, which met in a large 
room over the market-house ; but there was no estab¬ 
lished theatre—no concerts, except a very few given by 
a private -society formed of the musical tradespciqile, 
and such ladies and gentlemen ns felt tlicmselvcs Cupiklile 
of affording pleasure by joining the orchestra. A eom- 
Diittce of management took tin* direction of thgse con¬ 
certs, and generally contrived to engage Iho assistance 
of some professional star, to give n brilliancy io tlw per¬ 
formances. The tickets were presented to the niikiu'iici' 
Iiy the inemliers, who made up a small subscription 
among tbuinsk'Ives to defray the expense of the liglit- 
jog. Tile nmsie was not first-rale, liut the instruinental 
part was quite creditable. The stars were tlie least 
agrt'calile part of the entertainment te me —lla-y were 
generally pianoforte players, edneated at the Academy 
ill I'nris, and for the sole purpose, apparently, of asto¬ 
nishing, by the rapidity of their execution. 'J'liis fa.shion 
of overloading a fine air w'ith a variety of brilliant iias- 
sages, equally applicable to any melody', partakes too 
largely iif the wonderful to jileaso an ear foriiicd on tlie 
purer style of the old and suverur masters. It is too 
iimeli a mere display of the agility of tlic fingers : tlicre 
ia nothing satisfactory in the effect proifiiccd. It may 
la; well to possess the power of cotiiinandiiig the instru- 
' meol so perfectlyj and in private, pcrlfirmcrs are right 
to study passages of difficulty t but the extraordinary 
combiiiatioiis of noise and dexterity so e.liarnetoristic of 
the new eeliool, give little pleasure to lovers of true 
harmony. 


POPUI.A11 Kniion nESPF.(rnN(i RAixua fiiuft. 

■V 

■'ill the last quarterly return on the state of ]iuhlip licalth, 
some notice is taken of the eoiiiiiion notion that (Ijneiilery, 
and other diseases of tbn sort, aro oenasioiied at this season 
liy eating fruit. Tli-it it is an error, is cstiililinlied by the 
fatality of theso diseases to inl'aiits at tlio hrenst, to the 
aged, to persons in prison and jniblic Institulions, who pro¬ 
cure no fruit, and by many sttcli faels as the following, re-* 
ported about the middle of tlio lust century by Sir John 
I'ringlo in his classical account of the diseases of the ram- 
paign in Germany:—Nearly lialf the men wore ill or had 
recoverckl from dysentery a fcw weeks after the hattin of 
Dcttiiigen, Which wna fought on tho 27th of June 17111. 
The dysentery, the constant and fatal epidemic of cainjis, 
liegan sooner this season than it did in any sneoeeding 
eampatm. Now, as tho usual time of its anpenranee is not 
before the latter end of ■’the sunimer or the lieginning of 
nutiimn,.j^he cause has been unjustly imputed to eating 
fruit in Cx<^. But the cireuinstances here contradict 
tliat opinton} for this sickness began and raged Imforo .any 
fmlt was in seasott except strawlyerries (which, from their 
high price, the laea never tasted), and ended about the 
time the gnqieB were ripe f Which, growing in open vine¬ 
yards, were freely eaten by ererybody. To this add the 
mtewlng incident;— ^Three companies of Howard’s regi- 
teent, which bad not joined ue^ marched w'ith. tho hlngt 
h^fpigo from Oslend to Hanau, where, grrivtog a night or 
two before the battle, and having orden to sta|)^en)samped 


for the first t imu at a small distance from tho ground tjiat 
was afterwards occupied by tho simy. Those men bad 
never liecn eximscd to rain or lain wet; by this separstiou 
from tho line they wen' »!<.,) removed from the txmtiiftUn) 

\ of tho privies; nnd iisrhig piiihi'd eloso iifNin the river, 
they had the lieiiefii ofeonsriuit stream of fresh sir. By 
means of eiieli favoiu-able cin imistaneeB, it was rcmiirkaWe 
tliat, wliile the main body Miil'creil greatly, this lillle camp 
almost entirely escaped, thougU ibc msu breathed the same 
air, tlio poiitagious jiart rxecpu-il, «(,; „r the same victuals, 
and drank isf the same water. T'liis iiinminity eontinued 
for six weeks, until the army reuiovcd from itanno, when 
these ooiiipiiiiies joined the rest, and enoainping in tho line, 
were at last infvctcii, but snflcrrd litlb', : 1 s Um «hix was 
then so much on the decline. Fniit, potatnrs, snd green 
vegetables are rsKenlinl parts of the food of man; and It Is 
only when tiiKeii to excesa tliat, like other articles of diet, 
they disordvr the Klumaclt. 

AN IK»KF.iTlCAIH.E TEACHER. 

Tu the comnienciiinenl of this century, in the parish of 
Alsiice, whicli i‘(>iilains (idO or 700 hihaliitanis, tlierc was 
a teacher who, of his own .u-conl, liad orgatiisod his school 
vi-ry nuicli in the inamier 1 Inivc liccn describing. I re¬ 
ceived iny oA'ii tirsi iiistniclioii from liini, and wiiat I have 
now to s:i.j - inspired by gratitude nsninch as by the desire 
of lii'itig iisolul -is only the fiiillifnl cxprosslon kif my re- 
iiii’inliraiicrs. Tin: giave |i::s long eovorc:] tile mort.ol 
reninins of James Tuussaiiit, Ina his niniiory lives in (ho 
Ill-arts of his pupils, who never xiasa ills teiiiU wllhnul 
I'xiieitcncing the gi-ealesl einotioii, and bowing with n> 
Kpf'et. His seliool eonsisteil of i'JO pupils; tlie teacher, a 
descciiitaiit of one of llio mmicrons I’rotcstant families 
who liad taken rel'ngi: in .\ls:iee, had Hot received .sny 
oilier e'liic:i1ii)ii than was Him given in ordinary schonia 
lie hail learned the trade of johier, and wruught at the 
Hun lie la Iloche, where a worthy rit iil of tlie pastor flhcrliti,, 
struck with ids capiielly and vocation for teaching, gave 
I him lesMiiis and evcellenl iidvicc, nnd placed him ut llic 
I lieail of a school, wlierc', under his direction, he was ini¬ 
tiated In llic profession of teacher. From that laisilioti ho 
was called Io the one whose urganisatioii ( nm now about 
to descrllie. F.arly in the ttiorriiiig— IViiiii five to seven in 
aiiiiniier, anil friiiii six to eight in winter- lie inslrncte-l 
the pupils 111 the tirsi divisiou; those from twelve io four¬ 
teen yi'iirs of age. After tliem came the others in assem¬ 
bled classes, who received four hours' teaching enoll day. 
At live, o'ehaik in the evmiiig he held what lie called the 
Freneli seliool, wliieli was a sort of iniHiviition—French 
nut lieing generally ianght in Alsace at tluit jH'rltid. After 
t lie seliool for French, at whicli n eoiisiileralilc number of 
adults attended, there was in winter, from seven to nine, 
an niilhiiielical ehiss for young [wmins ; and thus did this 
indefatigable man tuneli ten Iuiiith a day in winter, and 
eight hours a day at least thrinigliont the ye.sr. Nor was 
this .all; there were, liesides, about ten children from ten 
to fiiiirtecn years of ags, who, in order to Iw morn 
flioroiighly inalructerl, apeiit the whole d.ay in the seliool- 
liniise, under tiie siiperiiitendciiec of tho teacher and his 
wife, who assisted liim greatly in his iindcrtekiiigs. By 
di'gices he I'onneii a sort of boarding-school at his ow*n 
liuiisi', and siiiiiething like a mirinal school, from which 
cairie many distiiigiiishrd tcsrlieis, sumo of wlioiii still live. 
Toussaiiit was also i>ig,xniHt ami notary of the niayorslty, 
and fultllloil all his duties with the greatest ildvlity. When 
J add tliat this mergctic man kvas a prey to a painfnt ma¬ 
lady, arising from no fault of his, but from a dnfeetiva 
org'inisation, which every day ut the same hemr cansed 
Idiu great suft'ering, it will be wen what can be eifected 
by means of few materials, and even little science; pro¬ 
vided that xcal is joined with some ability, and, above all, 
with love of one's vueation. Tho career nf Toussaint wai 
short: he died iii 1 III I, scarcely forty years of age; but big 
work survives in his pupils, in the generatiou be hosJormfi^ 
—m JiJucatim, 

. \ WORK OB IXARK. . 

Many yeats^rinee, when the Into Lieiitenant-ChJvyrtor 
Phillips <n Andover, Massaohnsetts. was a student at Har¬ 
vard College, owing to some boyish freak, he quitted the 
university and went Hfoine. His father was a fiteve moit, 
of sound mind, strict judgment, and of few Words. He 
inquired into the matter, but deferred expressing any opi¬ 
nion until tho next day. At breakfast be saidj^ tpeaking 
to his wife, * My dew, have you any tow-eloth itt tho house 
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siiitublu h> iniikc Sum a froch and tiouBcn?’ Sho replied 
• Yes.’ ‘ WVII,' replU'd the old jp.'ntloman, * follow me, my 
son.’ Stimiiel kept pace with liw fatiier as ho walked ne.ir 
tl)e common, and at length ventured to ask, • What are 
yoa going to do with me, father?’ ‘I am going to hind 
you an apprcnlioe to that Waokamith,’ replied his fatiier: 
‘take your clioiec; return to college, or yon miiatwork.' 

‘ I had ratlicr return,' said the sou. lie did return, con- 
fesaod his fault, was a good scholar, and Iweanie a respect- 
aide man. If all parents were like Mr I'liilli|>s, tho stndeiits 
at our colleges would prove better students, dr the nation 
Would have a plentiful supply of hlucksmitlui.— I.imisville 
(6'.A'.) rnshytenau Ilntaht. 

/ VOICK OF TltK TKNrn. 

In tho spring of 11’ii 1 received from a friend a brace of 
very firm teneh just tiik'ni from ilie wa’er. They were 
deposited by llio cook in a dish, and placed upon a very 
high shelf in tlie larder, a room situated between tli'e 
dining iiarlnnr and enoking kitelien. Un the following 
inidniglit, whilst nriling in the dining-room, to wliieii I 
had removed in ermseriiH-nee of tlio e.vtinction of (ho fire 
In tile library, my r.ltentioii was suddenly excited liy a 
deep, hollow, protraeteil gro,an, sne.li as might lie snpjioscd 
to proeeaid from a large animal in extreme distress. It 
was twice or thrice reiieatedj and all my eftbrls to dis¬ 
cover the source of the alnriiiing sound were iiielleeln.al. 
At length my ear mis startled by a lomi splasli, sueeCi-ded 
by a groan more deeji and long-eontinued tliau tliose wiiieh 
I had iireviously heard, and evidently proceeding from tlie 
larder. Inspcelioii of that room at onee e.xpluined tlie 
mystery. Ono of the tishe.s had sprung down from the 
shelf on the stone floor, and then- lay with iiionlli open, 
and pectoral and ventral tins extended, and uttering tlie 
sounds by whieli my inidniglit lalxiurs hail lieeii so iiiiex 
pcctedly interrupUMl. Ne.xt Jay both lislies were cooked 
for dinner; and sneli is the tenacity of lifo in the tench, 
■that although thirty hours had tlieii elapsed siime their 
removal from their native oleinont, lioth fishes, after liaviiig 
undergone tlie processes of sealing and cviseeratiuii, sprang 
vigorously from tlie pot of liot water vvlien consigned to it 
by the cook. — C'lmmuiwvhil hii Dr shirlcii 1‘ulmcr, 

flTl.TIVATlON OF TASTK. '* '• 

T eamiot hel]i taking notice of an opinion wliieli many 
persons entorlain, as if the tnalo were a separato friciilty 
of tlie mind, and distinet from the judgment and iiniigiii.’i- 
tion; a speck's of iiistinnt liy wliieli we are sfrnek iiatn- 
rally, and at the first glance, witlioiit any previous reason¬ 
ing, with the exceileneies or the defects of a eoinposition. 
So for .as (lie iiu.igin,afion and tlio passions are cnnoeriied, 

1 lielievp it true tliat tlio reason is little eoiisiilted; hut 
where disposition, where decorum, wliere eongrnity arc 
aoueerned—in short, wlierever tlio in'st (iiste diifers from, 
the worst, 1 am eonviiierd lliat llie understanding operates, 
and notliiiig else; and its operations are in reality far from 
being always sudden, or wlien they are sudden, they iiro 
often far from being right. Men of the beat taste, by'eon- 
sideration, come frequently to eliange tlieir early preci¬ 
pitate judgment, vvhicli the mind, from its .aversion to 
neutrality and doubt, loves to tiinn on tho spot. It is 
ktiown tliat tlic taste (whatever it is) is iiiqirnve.d exactly 
as we improve onr judgments, liy ext ending onr knowledge, 
by a steady attention to uiir olijcct, and tiy fi'cipiciit exer- 
else. They wlio have nut taken tliese metliods, if their 
taste decides r(niekly, it is always niiecrtaiiily; and tlicir ' 
quickness is owing to their presumption and raslmess, and 
not til any s'lddcn irradiation that m a moment dispels all 
darkness from their minds. But they who liavc eultivatecl 
tliat specie', of knowledge wliieli iiiakes tlio object of taste, 
liy degrees and Uahiliially, attain not only a soundness, 
bat a readiness of juflgment, as men do by the same me¬ 
thods on all other oee,isions. At lirst tlioy are obliged to 
s|fcU, but at last ilu-yread with ease and with celerity; 
but tills eelenty of Us o^KTaiion is no proof tliat the ta-ste 
is a distinct faculty. -Nobody, 1 believe, has attended tho 
oourse of a discussion which turned upim matters within 
the sphere of mere naked reason, hut must Jiavc observed 
the extreme readiness wdth wliieli the wbol^process of the 
niguinent is carried on, the grounds discovered, the objec¬ 
tions raised and answered, and the eoncluHious drawn from 
premises, with a quickness altogctlier as great aa the taste 
can lie supposed to’work with j and yet where nothing but 
pl^ reason either la or cMi be su.speoted to operater To 
multiply jirinclplea for every different appearaneo is nae- 
Icss, unphUoHoplucgl too in a high degree.— Hm-Le, f 


THE LILIES OE THE EIELU 

(From * (tlimpses of the Bcaotf^l, ami oilier I’oems, by James 
Hniuleranna rolume exhibiting a good doiil cf elegance both of 
language and senthnont.] 

Uacii at tho dawn aprosm Its silver chalice, 

When day-spring lubers In the dewy morn— 

Oenis that make bright the sweet sequestered valleys, 
Uay-stars that mead and mountain glen adorn I 

Uud said * bet there bo light I' and In, creation 
Shone forth with smilra emparadls^ and fair, 

Tbun man lied Kdcn fur a Iiabitatlim, 

And }X!, bright children of the spriiq;, were tlicre I 

Vo come to bless the eye when sin bad clouded 
The gioriuiis earth wllli ruin palo and wan; 

Ve came to cheer the liriirt when sin had shrouded 
tVitii peril daik and dread tho falc of man! 

T'ueame to wliispcr with your living beauty 
A levKim to the hearts that doubting stray ; 

* I'o win till- >.|iirU to a trusting duty. 

And giiidit tlie wiuidercr's steps in wlsdotii's way 1 

IVliat though yoiir aeeonts, gentle, sweet, and lowly, 

Ibiln tlic silent oar no sound impart? 

"Vy wlilaiier words all eloquent find holy, 

To wake tlic finer feelings of the heart! 

atrekiy ye tell your emblemal ie story 
Of the f'i'eat*ii*’h love with pathos true. 

For Holmnoii, with oil Ills ixiiiip and glory, 

VVoH ne'er array ed like any imc cf you I 

Ay, \e li.ive )e«son.v for the wi>a', revealing 
Trutlii ihai proclaim Jehovah's bounUxnis lore; 

And wisiloiii tlien grow.s wiser, nobler, feeling 
Ilow all that's garni desoendeth from above! 

I'e touch tlin UioiightfuJ soul with pure eiuoliim. 

When contemplation dolli your beauties scan; 

Ye fill the heart with ealm, setvne devotion, 

Auil breathe a moral unto erring man ! 


/ raVVABll ISPI-UKNCK OF OnTWAIUl BKAUTV. 

Believe me, there is many a road into our liearta besides 
onr ears and braiiiR ; itiany a siglit, iiiid snnnd, and soeiit, 
evi:n of wliieli we liiive never thought at all, sinks into our 
iiieiiiory, and lieliis to sliaYW our eharaelers; mid tJins 
eliildren hnnight up among heautifril sights .'iiid sweet 
sounds will most likely show tho fruits of tlieir imrsiiig I'y 
tlioii.clitfiiliiesH, and affeotion, nml nobleness of mind, even 
by tile expression of the eonntenanee. Those wlio live in 
(owns sliould earefrilly remember this, for tlieir pwn sakes, 
for their wives' sakes, for tlieir rhildren’s sakes. Never 
lose an opportunil.y of seeing anytiiing heantifiil. Beauty 
is (rod's handwriting—a wayside sacrament; ■n'cleonie it 
in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and 
tliank for it fliin, the fuuiitniii of ail loveliness, and drink 
it in .sinqily and earnestly, witli ail your eyes: it is a 
eliarnied draugiit, a cup of lilessing. —I’tiltOrx for the Peojilr. 

TUK KINJObV GF,IUIAN.S. 

‘ fiellcrt'H Kilbies,’ says a memoir of that writer, ‘ ap¬ 
peared lii'tween tlic years 174(1-1750—a time of literary 
'ilroiiglit ill (rennany. They were received everywhere 
witli rntliiisiaRni. and soon became tho hook of the nation. 
By their means Herr Gtellert. made hie way into every heart 
in every family of nil (ilasses and conditions. Tlicy gained 
for him nut cold adiiiiration merely, kiut glowing cordial 
love. Tlie substantial proofs which he received of tliis 
aifectiun were not few; and the nature of the gifts fre¬ 
quently bespoke the tia'iicete of the given. For instance, 
one severe winter d.xy a eoimtryinsn stopped before Iiis 
house with a liage wawn, drawn 1>y four stout horses. It 
was loaded with weli-seasimed firewood, ready, split for 
use. On being asked its destination, he replied'tliat it 
was for Cvellert—For I shall feel more comfortable,” ho 
said, ^ when I am certain that tlie poor poet, who amuses 
us well while we sit in the warm chimney of an evening, 
has the means of warming himisolf well also.”’ 
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BLOWING r A S T. 

It nuglit almost be supposed from tlio condtiel of oi;*!- 
kiad, that exporicuce of the ev.ancsceii(:e of worldly 
thiiijjs had been lost on tlicm. They do not keep in 
mind suiliuiuatly how things blow past. 'J'htTe is at all 
times felt among large sections of the race the imprc.i- 
sion of some great event, or series of event.!, li.tpiitnimT, 
or al)ont to happen, by whieh they beliero their cles- 
tinics are to be etirnally afleelod, or from which th.ey 
appreheml tlie most serious aiid iminedi.'.lH d!in;;cr5, l.iil 
which, at tlm end of six inonllis, arc no more heard of, 
the simple fact being, tliat tliov. iiole Ihing li:;.s bl. v n 
past. I ilo not know how jiieny wara wc hno h e. 
about to liavc with one stale or an.ither, eliieiiy niil; 
■America and h'rauce, williin llie h'.it t-, .i 3Ta"'<, iioi ooo 
of wliioll Inn taken place. 'I'licro was tin; .Maelooil war 
(probably the very name i.) .alre.'uly forgoltL'c), and the 
Ihiundary war, and tile riinco do .ioiiivillo war. and 
tile war about thu tSpanish niarrii.g...':, all of whicti ma.lo 
a most alarming appearance in tiio i!ov..'!(!i’p..r!i, jiarti. 
cui.'J’iy those wliicli ccotirrcd during the proro;>at'..!i'..'. 
of p'lrliameut, and wore, for llioir time^ lhiii-'< th d 
eircetod the spirits of men a.nl the prices of sto,'t.s, hut 
yet iiaascJ atvay into thu re.'jiun of Ihrt'otfuhn.is i.'itlieiil 
one p.irli('le of gunpow'dL-r heiug e.\Ti!o,ii'd on eillKr 
aide. Tcoplu appear to bu yndu' a snuilar uilndon 
regarding tlie iiuportancc of tlm time at the aiouiunt 
passing over their head. Almosi every year that I can 
rcculli.’ct has been regarded as eonstituUng thu most 
important era tliat ever was known, no ono ever re- 
mtmburing tliat what is tliought of the present v.a.s 
tinmght of ihe last, or reflecting that the same thiiig 
will he tliought of the next, whatever may ho the eoin- 
jiarativu character of its events. One might acquire 
some general souse of those absurdities by a rciru.s]>ec- 
live glance over the leading articles of any leading 
iios'spaper. lie would there see how ofrea we Inive 
been under tlic most intense xircssuro from events, .and 
crises, and conjunctures of poliejt in matters foreign 
and domestic, for a fortnight or three weeks at a time, 
hilt no more. At one time an aUrin about the want 
of defences for our island j at anqtbcr fbo Irish rcliel- 
lion; at another tlie Chartists. Nothing ever comas 
of it. It blows past. 

It scums a pity that the public should bo continually 
under an agitation of anxiety, or something worse, on 
Hpeount of such things. We are anxious to do what in 
us lies to place them above^uch temporary impressions. 
We sluitl take, for instance*the present Noropcan cTisis, 
witkih' every one says has been totally unprecedented. 
••Wdl.'it is a strange year for revelations. But what 
of thiit? Tlionsands c£ events similar to those which 
are calling forth our wonder have happetma before, 
tiioogh not so many about the same time; and what is 


the re'iiill ? 'i liey have ail blown p.ist. J'kuiii, in its 1 
week, or it.-i miictii, or its six inoulhs, lias gone into . 
oblivion (tiic ‘ Amm.d llcai-.tcr’), leaving seiireel.v any 
indi.'i'.tiiiu of ils having ever p.tsscd at all. Tliiit which 
haii been will be agiiin. All of these troubles will float 
away lib" so manv bijlihli s down the stream of tiiiu*, 
kiii'cecdeil ly siniil.ir I>uiih]o->, but pas.sing into nothing 
liiene.elve.'!. \iiil it not, Ihiii, Icive li.eii a distressing 
eo'isi.lei'.'itiiin lli.it so c.meli nncarincss has been felt, 
!i.:ii so niaiiy lo.'.si’s incurs eJ in shniks, without any jnst i 
iicc.i'iion ? Tliink ni'tliisi. my friends, and reiiil of inatii -1 
tinal revoliilioi'is in ihe “Times' with patient and simply i 
eo'ileinphiiive mhiiis. Iteridu.s, I liave some doubts ! 
ai.on! tlie very ev; iits alumt which all Ihi.s pother is > 
I'lr ie. it i; not .•niiiieieiitly kept in mind that history j 
a 111.: '.' ivhicli Hcar.s poebets, and must eat and drink. | 
Slie i,(.!Mor.s t.cr prie»t.s over tlie earth, on the pretence , 
th.it tiu.v mi'y he preretit iit tliu very making of the! 
cv.,and .sciiil tiii'.ii Imt and iiot to her various i 
l^.:i;‘Ic> in I'lect .Street and t.'ic i'tr.-md. Hut, tlieso j 
L.-’ifl. .lien li:i\ iiig so ohvioiv; an inlercsl in tho intensity j 
of ev’ii;’, .".oylliiDg Ix' more lilcely than Ih.at they ; 
give tliem a ecriain di ptli c f laiUmritig uhicli does not i 
he’-.'i-.g to llieiii J peth.'ips here .md there help out halting ■ 
i ;fe''t=, or p<).„':ibly (God forgive tli; m !) make the wluilu i 
h'.ory out of nest to nolliing? To by quite candid, I am j 
■■•.eip: ieal !i!i« m.-st of the alleged events of tiiis j 

wonderful year, for liiiviirt l.iUly jia.s.’-eil through Europe ; 
alni.ist from one side to tiicother,! found nothing changed ' 
o.' d.Tangcd, not one ili.di less at the t.'ihle-d’liotos, the 
.‘lame eii Ihty everyV. here, n.i troubles or vexations lie- 
3 end those uiually ari.-iiig from ji:ia.^port.s .and custom* 
hjuses; and on c<'nv'v.'jvi'‘g I'iih fi l■“iy from Dublin 
about tile state of things in tliat eanital, I was assured 
there Iiail not hren so gay .'i sea.siin for a long time. I 
arn not reiy sure t'nat I was not in one Hlieoish toivn 
I at the very time ivlicn a i\ voliilioii, cr demonstrafcioii, 
or Eomi'thing of tiiat kimi, t.iek place, and I knew no* 
thing ol' it till .a fortnigiit afier, when 1 chanced to catch 
it up in a stray eify of ‘ Galignani.’ Against the jour* 
mils on sueli points J pitcii tlio hotels. Tliey never 
admit th.-it anything extraordin.'iry has happened in 
their neighboiirhooil, but laugh at all those newspaper 
stories as, .at the host, frightful exaggerations. Not a 
landlord did I incot with over the continont who did 
nut ilcpiurc the absurd terror of the EngUsli for the SO* 
oallcd events, by wliich they had been deprived of , the 
enjoyment of^nc of the finest summers for tiavellipfl 
and for continental residence wliich had lieeft known 
for a long time. Now the hotcl.s .".re surely as, lik^y to 
know wlmt is passing befoi-e tiicir eyes as fins eorres* 
pondents of the various newspapers; and when I find 
one of these establishments ootiducting.itsolf with nn* 
uffocted serenity during the whole tinto that the city in i 
I which it js placcil is said to be in a paroxysm of poU- 
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I npitation, or in the hand* of a mob or a national oapital and extend their trade. In l “21 tliey cansed 
(fuard, J must confess that I feel inclined to heliere the several exploratory voyages to be performed; but these 
hotel, and to dpubt the historian. But let any one go resulted only in the expiofation of the western side of 
to the continent and judge for himself, and I feel assured J of the 


that he will see tliis five-thousandth amius mirabilis in 
a very diiferent light from tliat of h'lcet Street. Every- 


Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers in the Arctic Oci-an. 
The severity of the climate in this northeni region 
may be judged of from the fact, that a glass con- 


whete the coranion affairs of life appear to be going on taining brandy wiis frequently frozen to the tongue or 
ns usual—people in their shops, people lounging in tlic lips of the drinker, and that the stream of cold vapour 
streets and otiier public places, nursery-maids walking rushing into a room when the, door was opened was 
out with their infant charges, the c-aftis and theatres iwmverted into snow. 

_ _ _ T— A.I.- __ai_- At.-. AJ--_..X 


very brlUiant and attractive as usual in the evenings, 
mass going on in the morning in the old cathedrals, 
ladies and gentlemen travelling in all the various ways, 
and all the ordinary husbandry of the season going oil 
in the country. It is iinpiwsible, in such eireumstanees, 


In the meantime the Company, in the pursuit of 
their trade, suflered some annoyance from private in¬ 
terlopers, known as tlie rourmirs du ids, who followed 
their hunting adventures in ail directions from the 
Canadian frontier. After the conquest of Canada from 
the French in 17.'59, the courenrs du bois were sne- 


to believe that any great cliango h.a.s taken place. There cceded by a more iiirmidable, because united body, 
may bo a few new eohmrs in the national Hag, or a few esiuposed chiefly of Scotch Highlanders, wlio, deliglited 


they have been, blow past. 


It is of course only too true tint eircuniMlancps occur tlie century. 

tm oimit 4s«n! ■. 


to L.40,00iK viWs inorcAsed tUrcimil''bcfurc the end of 


occasionally of no such transitory nature. Tlicrc are 
things which wc cannot and .should not suffer lo blow 
past; hut what 1 allude to is the slate of ehrnnie ex¬ 


it may easily bo supposed that the rivalry of the two 
companies was not of an ordinary kind, wiieti tlieir scr- 
raiit<<, tiic most daring and desperate ndventniers in the 


aggeration in which wc habitually remain, and which world, met li:ind to hand in the prini|!l^' woods of 
at this moment, nntwithstaniUng the late deplorable America. 1'licre is hut a stop lietweer such hunting 
events, contrast almost in a ludierons manner with the theirs and «.sr, and the emmuntoryn the rival fur- 


I s(«ial repose of the people. This affords a lesson. 

■ But is not this a lesson which might well be extended 
even to the simplest matters ? AVe often feel our.st-h-es in 
circumstances which appear ns if they would overwlichii 
us. After all, they blow past. They have done so; 
they do so every day: when they next recur, let us re¬ 
member that still they' must blow past. And not only 
this, but we may see how useful a thing it is to learn 
to let them blow post. Lei us take all woildly things 
easily •. let ns give them :in easy pnssagu info tlie no- 


.as theirs and n.sr, and ttie ciuamnterj# the rival fur- 
traders wa.s frequently attended by bHwshed. Hunting 
and Aghtiiig by turns, drinking t^^piaiiness among 
themselves, and joining anon in tlie d*Hces of the yelling 
sav.-iges, oiir eoiintrynien were looked up to by the wild 
men of the woods Imth with terror and admiration. 
.Sometimes, when they were on tlie grounds of a tribe 
who Inid not yet been taught the abuse of spirits, the 
sober Imli.'nis gatlu red round in astonislnnent and per¬ 
il a thing it is to learn l’*'‘’“ly io 11''“ Canadians gr-t drunk; but when the 
take all worldly thiiigs aequij. d .a character of frenzy tliey fled 

«« terror from tlic blazing eyes and gleaming kmvps 

n F ^ who must have seemed to them to have 


■ _ M _1 • 1 .11 II I . tw,i ^ sssii.-sv DtrVlUVtA iU illtTIII LU imvlT 

thm|,nes.s towards which they all luLsten. Ihere fret Im-t all tli“ characteristics of human Ix'ings. Still more 
your little hour—appciding from the present to the lamentable is the picture of Indian intoxication. First 
next moment, 1 care not, for then you must have blown friendship, then endearment, tlien misunderstanding, 
past! then strife, then niunler; squaws stabbing tlieir liiis- 

--1___ b.uids, and imslruids their squaws, in drunken nimi- 

'riTT? III r ixo'u li A-o T, .-Ar-ir lu'ss ; witii tlic miserable cliildreu of botli ruiiiiiiigfrom 
THE IlLOoONb l.AY (.OMIANT. parent to parent, and rending tlio air with their screams. 
Tne vast region forming the nnrtlicrly part of Norlli Sucli were tlie fruits of tlie first lessons in European 
AineriiM, having Canada and the I'nited States oii tlic civilisation. 

south, the south and the Arctic Ocean on the north, Tlic furious rivalry of the two eonipanic.s demanded 
and extending laterally from the Atlantic to tlie I’a- a corresponding outlay of money, and tlie North-West, 
tafie, has long lieeii in jiosses.iion of the Hudson's ilay being the weaker in this jKiint, was at length obliged 
Company, an English association, having its heuil- to yield. TliuugU defeated, however, they could hardly 
quarters in J,oudon. 'i'ho history of a society of trti.lers lie said to be subdued; for the iirincipol p^n^iub- 
wliieU exercises jurhdicHou over a territory ar.fHi miles' -tained shares in the Hudson’s Bsw CompasljK^fc- 
in length by 14C0 in breadtli cannot be uninteresting, rior officers were received into file unitMHH^*, pnd 
and wc propose to say a lew words respecting its origin the two warring factions beume one 
and character. Montreal, the capi^l of tlie foressteHR^unkl’ into 

ine capabitities of the si lores of Hudson’s B.ay, a isirajiarativc insignifleanuc; but th^^Hrotqry at large 
great sea compr-sed within the territory, for carrying w:ui improved both in peace and 
on a traile in furs having been ropreseuted to I’rince tiinee the union of the rival associafions, the Hudson’s 
tiup^C and others, sluirtly after the restoration of Bay Company has enjoyed a complete monopoly; bat 

• ^ rfiaavred a royal eliarter of association although mere money-making is the prime object of the 

in IC69. wmch eonfern-il im niVt S tall Imixylvi I tA _ _ _ Al... _ • .1 Al. -O- *4 . 
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fouiitry, lying betwp«iu t)ie Hoeky Mountain range 
and the Biuiiflu. Of tliese, the vaat forest country may 
(•uiitinuu to be their gauul preserre, as it is good for 
little else; but the fertile vnljcys of the Pacifleare fitted 
to become the residence of a great.and civilised popnla- 
lion, while their temiwrato climate renders the fur they 
produce of comparatirely little value, and the inter¬ 
vention of the llocky Mountains protects the forest 
region from the encroachments of thoir inhabitants. 

Tlie supreme management of the Company is rested 
in nine individuals: a governor, deputy-governor, and 
seven diroeton, whose seat is in London. A resident 
governor is appointed by this board, who, with the 
assistance of local councils, superintends the settlcmeiitR 
in Amerioa. Under him are chief factors, each having 
charge of several posts, then principal and secomlary 
traders, and then clerks. Promotion takc.s place accord¬ 
ing to merit) for in so stirring and adventurous a life, 
:!ri)itrary patronage must be out of tbe question. Jhe 
(^)mi)nny’8 servants are almost .all Scotchmen, chiedy 
from the northern counties, and in general they arc 
wcll-eilucatcd men. There must he a strange fasein.a- 
tio:i in the life they lead, to induce sueh j-.ersoiiA to 
submit to its dangers and privations. ‘The chief ofli- 
eers. including the governor himself,’ says the compiler 
of ‘ British America,’ ‘ often endure hardships wlnc'i, to 
those accustomed to the comforts of civilised life, must 
appear almost incredible. They frequenlly spend m.mths 
without seeing the insido of a house, going to sleep nt 
night in the most sheltered spot they can find, wrapped 
in their cloaks, and a blanket which has served during 
the day a.s a saddle. Unless fortunate in the chase, 
tlioy have no means of obtaining food, and are some¬ 
times obliged to kill their dogs and horses to relieve 
hunger. Yet these hardy Scotsmen will fiml a liveli- 
liiiod in districts so desolate, that even the n.alives 
sniiietiuies perish for want. Parties of them have spent 
nliiile winters on the banks of rivers or liike.s, wlmrc 
liicir only sustenance was the fish drawn from the 
waters, without bread, vegetables, or any other article; 
the roasting or boiling of the fl*h forming tlioir only 
v.iriety. Yet amid aU these hardships, such is their 
zeal in tlie occupation, that a eomphunt scarcely over 
escapes tlicir lips.’ 

Tho servants of the Company who undergo such 
f.ttigucs, and on whom a heavj*responsibility is laid, a.s 
respects personal behaviour and tlie treatment of na¬ 
tives, are a respectable and intelligent body of indivi¬ 
duals. 'I’hey are generally animated by a strong love of 
adventure; but pursue the chase only for tlieir owu 
i amusement, or for tlic supply of their tables. Tlu* le.- 
duina, more especially of the wooded country, arc tlie 
actual hunters, and diligently employ themselves in hunt¬ 
ing the furred animals, and selling their skins to the Com¬ 
pany: When engaged in the traffic, at the various forts, 
the natives live at free quarters, sometimes for three 
montha at a time. Without assistance, in fact, they 
would starve, for they never think of laying up a story 
of fiaid for themselves. A party have birou known, 
after spearing a great number of doer, merely to cut 
out their tongues, and throw tbe carcasses into the 
river, although they were absolutely sure that in a 
very short time they would have to endure ail the 
extremities of hunger. The Company’s forts serve them 
likewise as hospitals; and in winter the diseased and 
infirm of a tribe are frequently left there while the 
others are engaged in hunting. Since tho use of spirits 
has been abandoned, their numbers arc increasing; and 
under the constant efforts of teachers and missionaries, 
they have made soipe progress in civilisation. Ttic 
fiumher is at present estimated at ISO.OOO. 

•IDie prairie eountiy is^raversed by Indians of quite 
a different character. They are fierce and independent-, 
and the agents of tiic Ckimpany are obliged to act as if 
they were in an enemy’s territi^y; being always well 
Armed, and choosing in general the night for their jour¬ 
nos, in mder to have a better cliaiice of avoidhig a 
ftiaccauiter. In tbe narrow country on the wcirt m the 


Rocky Momitain.s they are likcn'ise of a fierce character, 
and carry on furious war with e.-n’li other; but tlicy 
liave latterly begun to find it their interest to keep well 
with the Company, who have hcen able to reduce greatly 
their defensive forec.s. Kir George Simpson gives the 
following anecdote of prr.iiio war: —‘About twenty 
years .ago, a large encampment, of Gros Ventres and 
Blackfeet had been formed in this neighbourUowl for 
'the purpose of hunting during tlie summer. Growing 
tired, hoa'ftver, of so peaceful and ignoble an occu¬ 
pation, the younger wan-iors of the rillied tribes deter¬ 
mined to m.ake an incursion into the territories of the 
Assiniboines. Having gone through all the requisite 
enchantments, tliry left behind them only tlie old men, 
with the women and children. After a successful cam¬ 
paign. tiny turned their Blep.s homeward in trinmph, 
loaded will; Re;dps and oUier Bpi)tl.s; and on reaching 
tl«e (v)[) of th(‘ ridge th.at overlooked the camp of the 
in linn nml delenciless of tlicir hand, they notified tlieir 
ripproMch in tho promlly-swelling tones of their song of 
victorv. Every lodge, however, was as still and silent 
as the griivi'; .nul at length, singing more loudly as 
they adviinei-d, in order to conceal their emotions, they 
found the full talc of the mangled corpses of their 
pivri'nts :ind sisters, of their a ives and children. In a 
word, the Asainilhiines had been there to take their 
revenge. Such is a true iiietim: of savage warfare, and 
pcTliaps too often of civilised warfare also—calamity to 
iiotli sidi's, .ind iidv;intagu to neither. f)n beholiiing the 
dism;il scene, the hereavod conquerors cast away their 
spoils, :irins, and clotiies; and then putting on robes of 
leaiher, :ind .imearing tlieir heads with mud, tliey Ixdook 
themselves to the hills for throe days and nights, to 
howl, and moum, and cut their flesh. This mode of 
expressing grii-f liears a very close rcsemblanco to th<* 
corn s])on«iing custom among' the Jews in almost every 
partienlar.’ Let n.s add tlie foJlowing more satisfactory 
exploit:—‘ One of the Crees, wlioni wo s.-iw .at Gull Lake, 
had been tracked into the valley, along w ith Ids wife aud 
family, by five youths of a lio.s'tile tribe. < )n jicrceiving 
the odd.s th.at n-ere against him, tim man gave himself 
up for lo“t, observing to the woman that, as they cotdd 
die hut oncd, they had better make up their minds to 
submit to their present fate witlumt resistance. Hic 
wife, liowever, replied, that as they liad but one life to 
lose, tliey were the more decidedly hnniid to defend it 
to the last, even under the most desperate cireura- 
stanecs; adiling that, as they were young, and by no 
means fiitifiil, they had an additional motive fur pre¬ 
venting their he.artR from Iwcoming small. Then suit¬ 
ing the action to the word, the licroinc hrouglit tho 
foremost warrior to tlic earth with a hiillci, witile the 
liasliand, nnimated liy a niixture of shame and hoiie, 
disposed of two more of the enemy with his arrows. 
Tho fourth, who Inid hy tins time come to pretty ckise 
qu!irtcr.i, was reaiiy to take vengeaneo on the coura- 
gemis woman, with uplifted tomahawk, wdien he stum¬ 
bled and tell; and in the twinkling of an eye the 
dagger of his intended victim was buried in his heart. 
Dismayed at the death of his Amr companions, tlie sole 
survivor of the assailing party saved himself by flight, 
after wounding his male opponent by a ball in tlie arm.’ 

The main staple of the fiir-trndo is the beaver, owing 
more to its abundance and to the steady demand for it 
in the but manufacture, tliati to the vuiie of the skin, 
which is inferior to that of the martin and sea-otter, 
'riie habits of the licaver are well known, and its almost 
human wisdom in the construction of its dwellings, and 
the government of tbe republics in wliich it lives; but 
one curiousd'aet, not so well known as the rest, is men¬ 
tioned by Dr Ricliardson, that althougli the aniauds do 
not begin building till the latter end of August, they 
fell the wood, Uko knowing carpenters, early in sum¬ 
mer. Some are taken in traps by single adventurers; 
but trenching, which admits of the young nnimslB being 
allowed to eacaie, is the only mode permitted by tlie 
Company. Tho canals leading to the oearer-house are 
stopped; the dwelling broken open by means of an ice- 
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('Iliad, ftii'1 tlic parents speared; while tJio children are 
allovrcd to Rrow old enough to continue the line, and 
get up the fur. 

The martin stands next in trade, and its furisusually^ 
sold in Europe as sable, the real sable being but little 
imported. The minx, fisher, fox, and niusk-rot (the 
laat a kind of beaver) yield furs oT less value. The 
black bear is very plentiful. It is killed by means of 
the fowling-piece, but is so fierce an animal, that the 
service is considered diuigcrous. The Indiaiis treat him 
■with groat resixsct, even ■when they have slain him, 
calling him their relation and Knuidmolhcr, and olfering 
the pipe. The hide of the wolf is much used in (Jer- 
many for knapsacks. This animal is killed chiefly by 
the spring-gun, tdthougli it not nnfrcquoiitly cuts the 
cord and carries ofli’tho l).ait without troubling the piece 
to discharge itself. The sca-ottcr is eniifiiicd to the 
const of the I’acilic, w here it is caugiit on tlic rucks, or 
chased out to sc.a, and taken wlicn c.ihausted. (T'lie 
lynx is a species of cat, hut is timid, and easily killed. 

The principal stations of the (Jimipany arc York 
>'ort. Moose Jfort, Montreal, and b'ort Vancouver. 'The 
first of these is the most iinpurt.ant, and commands the 
whole region westward between Hudson’s Jliy and the 
Jtflcky Mountaiii.s, and northwards to the Arctic Sen. 
The inferior stations depending upon it are on the eo'ist 
of the Bay, aud on the principid lakes or rivers. .Mouse 
■Port is at the strathern e.xtremity of the Bay, and jire- 
sides over the expanse of country as f.ir us tli'e Canadian 
lakes. Montreal is tlic centre of tlie Canadian bii^tiness, 
although then*, ns we have reiu.arkcd, tlis siire;"! of 
papulation has gro,ally injured the game. 3‘\irt Van¬ 
couver is on the C.dumhia IHvcr, on llie American side 
of Oie forty-ninth parallel ■which forms the line uf the 
British territory; and in tho vicinity is an agrieiiltur.il 
settlenicnt, composed chiefly of retired oflieei-s of the 
Company. 

These, and their dependeneie:!, are the tr.ading sta¬ 
tions! but on Ked lliver, at the soutlierii side of t!ie 
territory, is tlie only Bettl'jment which is cntille.l to the 
name of .a colony. This w,as formed by the late Lord 
.Selkirk in 1813, ■with the view of carrying into practice 
bia plans of colonisation, lie purchased from the llnd- 
son's Bay Company an extensive (iistri'-t,* watered by 
the Assiniboine and lied liivers, aud wiili a soil well 
calculated for tlie purposes of agrienitiire. ‘ With 
respect to the lied lliver settlement,’ says Hir George 
Klmpsun, ‘ it mJy be mentioned that tlic'Uudsun’.s liny 
Company, after making the grant of land nlludoJ to. 
appointed, by virtue of the powers given to tiiern by 
their royal cliarler, a governor of tlio district in whicli 
the colony was to bo phantej; aud Lord Selkirk nomi¬ 
nated the same gontlunian to take the ])iincipal and 
personal charge of his artiK'r.'i. 'I'iic first body of ciiij- 
grants was composed chiefly of a small uninher of 
hardy niountainc(;rs from Scotland, a parly well .adapted 
to net as pioneers, to encounter and ovcj'i'omc the (iini- 
culties they might meet with in tlieir route. 'VVhciKhe 
now governor of the district, thus attended, first arrivc.l 
at the spot fixed upon for the settlement, he ininie- 
dintcly began to prepare for tho arrival of the first 
deUelnucut of tho rcgiil'ir colonists and their families, 
huildiug houses for them, and making every pr.actic- 
ahlc arrangement for tlieir reception. In the begin- 
niug of the year 1813 the settlers amounted to about 
a hundred persons; early in t‘U 4 there arrived about 
fifty more; and in the antuinn of the same year tlieir 
numbers amounted to I'tvi.ihundred. \ti additional iuui- 
dred soon afterwards arrivijrl at llichion’s B.iy from the 
Highlands of bcoUaud to jom tiie .'■■‘■elilemont; having 
teen encouraged to migrate th<„her by 1- tters they li.iJ 
received from tlieir frieuds sottlo l at iicd lUvcr. 

‘ During tile first years of the L'st.'.'o::?hmunt—owing 
to occurrences of a jiticuliarly unfortunate nature, over 
whidi tho colonists bad no control—the setUumeut ad- 
va»c«^ but slowly. l<’roni about tlie ye,»r isai, how¬ 
ever, it scorned fixed and secure. A connderable number 
pf tlie Scotch, indeed, wis* at various limes tempted to 


remove to the United .States; but the g(^ral body, 
consisting chiefly of Highlanders, Orkney-men, together 
with a number of half-b)e#ls, remained fixed at tlie 
settlement The latter (i^ss (half-breeds), of every 
stock, derive their aboriginal blood generally from the 
riwampy Crccs, tho sii^larity of whose langifage to 
that of tlie Chipiieways would make one suppose they 
were branches of the same original trunk. Exclusive 
of tho settlors above-mentioned many of the old and 
retired servants of tho Hudson’s Bay Company are in 
the habit of establisliing themselves, with their families, 
at tlio settlcmeut Lord Selkirk died in 1820, since 
which event no efTorts have been made to bring colo¬ 
nists to the Hod Kiver from Europe; but tho censu-s, 
which is taken at regular intervals, numbers at present 
above live thousand souls; and in spite of tho occa¬ 
sional cmigr.itions from tho lied Kiver towards tho 
Mississippi and tlic Coliimhia, it appears that tho popu- 
latinii is found to double every twenty years.’ 

'This colony lias pushed itself forward along the 
banks of the lied lliver almost to Lake Wiuipeg, at forty 
or fifty miles’ distance. It has Catholic and Protestant 
clnirchcs, and a kirge aud flourishing school. ‘ The 
soil of lied lliver Settlement is a black mould of coa- 
sidcraidc depth, which, when first tilled, produces ex- 
traordHiary crops—as imic.i on some occasions ns forty 
returns of wheat; and even after twenty successive 
years of cuUiv.ation, without the roliof of manure, or of 
fallow, or of green crop, it still yields from fifteen to 
twcnly-fivc bushels an acre. The wlieat prodmx'd is 
plump and heavy ; there are also large quiinlities of 
grain of all kinds, besides beef, mutton, pork, butter, 
eheese, and wool in abundance. In addition to agri- 
e.uiturc, or sometimes in idaee of it, the settlers, mure 
(urtieularly tiioso of mixed origin, devote first tho 
summer, Kini then llie aiitimni, and sometimes the 
j winter :d-o, to the Imntiiig of the buflalo, bringing 
home va.(t ipi.iiitities nf pcmmican, dried meat, grease, 
tongues, fte. for wliieh tho Company’s voyaging busi- 
i:e,>s all'ordj llie Le.st market; and even many of the 
staiioii.iry agrieulturists send oxen and carts, on sharo.s, 
to help the ]>out'cr hanler.s to convey their booty to the 
set liemeiit.’ , 

Oil the west roi'.st of the conlLient of America, iuter- 
.socted by tho liflieth degree of nortli latitude, and at 
some distance north of tljp Columbia Kiver, lies Vancou¬ 
ver's Island, a British possossion ■which, till the present 
tli'.u', has remained in a state of nature. With a view 
to the plantation of one cr more settlements on this 
msul.ir^sjwt, tho Hudson’s Bay Company, ns is wdl 
known, lias acquired from government certain privi¬ 
leges. Tlic niiiuslers of the crown have been iimcii 
hlamcd for turning over the task of colonising Vaa- 
eouver's Isl.anJ to a C'jnipany which has hitherto shown 
itself greatly averse to the spixiad of population upon 
its territory. U’e are not sure, however, that the ex¬ 
periments of governuieiit itself bi that vray have teen 
so sueeessfnl ns to make emigrants desire very nmeli 
to place themselves in its hands; and it should like¬ 
wise be observed that the anti-colonising policy of the 
Cumpaiiy does not apply with nearly such forse to the 
I’acitic side as to tlie. main portions of the territory. 
Properly worked, the privilege of coloBisiug, Vnnoon- 
ver’s Island may prove of great public ben^It. It is 
nut to be forgotten that the original North Auieric.in 
colonies were settled by trading assuciaUona; and how 
successful these ectticincnts were, nceda not to bo par- 
tleiilarised. 

With respect to tiie capabilities of 'Vanoou'vW’s 
Island, it is tlius spoken of by Simpson* The southern 
end i.s well adapted fur cultivation; for, in addirioit 
to a tolerable soil and a moderate climate, it possosaes' ’ 
excellent harbours and abunikuice of timber. - .It 
doubtless become, in tiiiio, the most 
of the whole coast above Califcimia,’ nativ^^n. vj 
pear to bo interesting. * Beliind Point Eoberft'^there^v; 
was a lar;:B camp about it thootand savers, 
tantsjsf Vancouver's Island, who periodnctdly eroli ' 




gulf to Fraser's llivor, for tho purpose of flshinj', A 
great niinibcr of canoes as^sted us in bringing our wood 
and water from the shora^some .of them paddled en¬ 
tirely by young girls of Kpiarkably int^ating and 
comely appearance. These^‘ople offered ua salmon, 
potatoes, bcTrios, and sholl-fiSi for sale.’ The channel 
betwee.’i this island and tho mainland does not in 
any pi loe exceed six roile-s in breadth, and the shores 
on b!)th sidiis are so mountsiinous, that the peaks are 
covered with perpetual snow. Along the whole (xiast 
the savages live well, liaving abundance of excAlent 
thli and reniaon. Both men and women are well erown, 
with regular and pleasing features, and the girls dc- 
(iidcdly pretty. ‘ Tho northem end of Vancouver’s 
Island would bc an exccllimt position for tltc colh'etioit 
and curing of salmon, which, being incredibly numerous 
in these waters, might easily be rendered one of the 
most important articles of trade in this country. The 
neighbouring Newettces, a brave and friendly tfibc, 
would bc rdoablu aUxiUarlcs nut only in aiding the 
essential operations of the establishment, hut .also in 
funiisliing supplies of venison.’ 

A lioiiteraporary periodical speaks tbns of the i.sl;;nd: 
—' lietnrning to the geographical sitirition of Vaucon- 
v'cr's Island, we ace that it not only possesses the mosl. 
im]iortant harbours on the north-west coast of the 
American continent, but tliat it commands for cigiity 
miles the straits which lead to those in the territory of 
the United States. It follows, then, of necessity, that 
this island must become the focus of all the trade which 
shall at any future period flow in the north of Western 
America. Men will not always circumnavigate lliu 
globe to convey mcrcliandisc from one point to another. 
They will not taka goods round C.ape Horn or the Oape 
ofOood Hope, on the way from C.'tntfin to .New York. 
The Orieutal trade of America will iti/ullilt/i/, stmw day. 
find its way across tho American coritlnent. The time 
may he nearer than we like to predict, who shrinkfrom 
the charge of extravagant enthnsia.sni; but whenever it 
does arrive, the Straits of .Tuan <le Kiica will become 
the fimuc‘1 througli which it will he poured into the 
Now World. For the same re.a.snn that Tyre or Venice 
rose to he great on the earth, will the people who dwell 
around those strain become mighty in their genera¬ 
tion.'* » 

V/e have only to add, that the American govornnionfc 
lias idready contracted fur the cunveyanec of nic.ils by 
steam between I’anaraa and tli^ Oregon territory ; and 
this brings Vancouver’s Island wiUiin the reach of 
regular juorrespoudencc. 
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• 1 } A RaKTCII FnoM ISKAl. LIFE. 

X,)T very fax from a cathcdr.al town in one of the mid¬ 
land counties, and on the ban'as of a broad and rapid 
river, there stood a low-bnilt while stone-cottage, surj 
rounded by colonnades and trellised work, whose taste¬ 
ful garden, gay with brilliant and variegated flowers, 
and emerald lawn, sloped down to the water’s edge. 

This cottage was inhabited by three sisters, the tw'o 
eldest still retaining tr.aecs of having been dowered in 
their youth with an extreme beauty, which had left 
only a faint and shiulowy lustre behind; while the 
lK.rfect repose of expression, which chaiactciised the 
ordinary features of tho yoiingeBt lady, was as far re¬ 
moved from apathetic indiftbrcnce or kssitudo of mind 
as sulkiness and discontent from hc%venly resignation. 
Tho allusion in which these ladies passed their lives 
had no mystery attachc<^to it, while at the same time 
ft was marked by somewhat of romantic interest; in¬ 
deed ih.any of the townsfolk had learnt to regard them 
mneh in the same light as nuns were looked upon.in 
Jaytt of yore, their religious bias and charitable niflq- i 

* Simniouds'i) Colonial Magiudno, Ko. CB. I 


enco shedding u reflected lustre on the domain and 
adjacent lands. 

The Misses Dynevor were the daughters of a decease*! 
cathedral dignitary. Mes B-iuabel. The second, had 
been betrothed flve-and-tUirty years before to a gallant 
ofUeer, who fell in the I’eninauUt war: this shock com- 
idelely prostrated and slnittered her mind, and brought 
on a tedlSiua illness. During many years, the eldest 
sister, Miss Floribel, had devoted herself to the sufferer 
with that devotion and patience whieli belong to tho 
afteetions and heroisni of private life; tho minds of 
both were sobered dow'ii from yonUi’s giddiness by that 
which Innl been a mutual grief; and oven when time, 
the restorer and healer, progressed towards a cure, they 
look(>d on the world willi difforent eyes and different 
wi.shes from those of their early days. 

On their f.dher’s decease, determined to seek a rctire- 
moiit eongeiii.al to their habits and wishes, and finding 
Fawns Home put up for sale, they beeamc tho pur- 
chas<'rs; and liorc they had dwelt for a length of time 
in nioniislic privacy, 'rbeir existence passed in a mo¬ 
notonous unvaried rniitine; ami but for tlio fact of 
their domicile speaking for itself, and their old domestic 
and factotum Mr Mattliew speaking for them, they 
miglit liavc! liceu forgnlteu by the world around: for 
although tlieir alms-deeds were jiidicioiw and almndant, 
yet it was literally true as regarded them, that ‘ the 
rigiit hand knew not wliat the left did.’ And ns tho 
almoner and dispenser of their bounties, the venerable 
Mr M.aitliew was .a.s close and strict in olucrviug 
seereey a.s retainers imbued with no inordinate share 
of g.issipping propensiUes usually arc, so tlie details 
wliieli tr.an.sjiirtid only aroused and tampered with cu¬ 
riosity without gratifying it. 

'J'lic Misses I tynovor’s iip.arcst livin.g relative war a 
paternal uncle, wluise age did not much exceed tliat of 
his eldest n^-ce, and wlio, having made a fortune in the 
East, was now expected home, unmarried and child¬ 
less. Tlie gossips of tlic Ci'itlmdral town had already 
decided Hint tlio ladies of Fawn.s Homo would bo their 
uncle’s iiekiiowledgod co-liciresscs; and tliough no 
reason lind over lieon assigned for Miss Goaevibve’s 
sliaring her sisters’ seclusion, tliero were two or three 
gr.aylicaded individu.ils wiiu sliglitly remembered iiav- 
ing iiear.l rumours of ,a (li.sapiwintment in love, wliicii 
liad soured licr tenijKT—for siie iiad never been like 
lier cider sisters: tlicy were gay and beautiful young 
women, while (icnevieve, as a plain and moping girl, 
imd evinced few traits likely to gain her popularity or 
disflmtioii. 

Blit tlio peace .and concord of tlio retired inmates of 
F.awns IJomo wa.a uiidistiirbud by eonjoctnre or gossip: 
tiiere allcction and niianimity over walked hand in 
Iniiid. Eacii Sabballi morning a comfortably-awned 
boat miglit be sitcn waiting beside their garden steps. 
In convey tiio Iinlies, witli their domestics, to the iwiiit 
of landing nearest the cathwiral, to which a short walk 
conducied tliein; and where, ensconced in a deeply-cur- 
laiiied pew, tliey were entirely screened from observa¬ 
tion. Tito oecupanls of the pleasure-boats, passing and 
rc}>.assjng tios river-toad, often saw tlio figures of the 
tbreo sisters gliding amid the colonnades or emerjiug 
from the shrubberies. Sometinirs they aiipeored to Iw 
busily employed in gardening; sometimes sauntering, 
book in hand, or arm in arm, eng.aged iff eonverse; 
sounds of music floated across the water at intervals; 
and in the summer evenings, the sweet scent wafted on 
the balmy breeze from the gardens of Fawns Home, 
and the.delieious quietude pervading the place, , 
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many iciters to rest on_ their oars, while they spoke * Alary, my dear, will you fro into the greenhouse 
in whispers, ns if_ unwilling to disturb the serenity, and gather mo a bouquet P’^kaid Miss iJyneror, at the 
Colonies of song-birds seemed to seek refuge here, and same time casting an apj^foUng ^meu towards her 


the concert of the groves was unique and perfect; while uncle, who, however, was .dually unobservant of such 
beneath the overhanging boughs some graceful fawns hints, and on w)>oin the o^tation visible in GeueviAve's 
ought he seen standing on the river's lirink, playfully demeanour was lost, as well as the silent tear trickling 
darting away, or slaking their tliirst with watchful down lier cheek 

glance. Intrusive visitors, in times gone by, li.id often TIis attention, however, was diverted hy this raove- 
cndcavourcd to penetrate witliin the pleasiinlPprucinfts; nient towards Alary, who left tlio room, followed by 
but a ftmi and consistent rejection oi all overtures wliir.h (leuevieve. ‘ That is a very lovely girl,’ quoth Uncle 
might tend to social intercourse overruled the diflieul- DyTOvor. ‘ Her name is Trevor, you say? Any relation 
ties of thqj^ position, and the Mi.'-ses Dynevor, ‘the to the Cecil Trevor we have been speaking of ? Hythe 
nuns of I'awns flonm,’at Imgth found tlicmsclves and hy, how dirf that aflUir end between him and Jeuny: 
their strange ways qpiutorl'eri’d with. I thouglit she wiis destined for his wife?’ 

‘And BO she was, uncle,’ answered Miss Uyiicvor: 


their strange ways imintcrll-rcd with. 

A few months pticcfiing the period at wiiiuh 1 have 
introduccdi, tiicni to the rt'Sder, a new inmate liad bi-en 

admitted as a rcoid ’ot member of tlic wcll-arr.inged ____ __...__ 

household: this was a girl of about fifteen years of age, all J liave time to tell you at present is, thi|t Air Xrovor 
who luijjeared to lie umJer the peculiar care and patron- li.as been dead many years, and the young girl whom 
ago of Miss (Jene^i.'\o. The young stranger, indeed, yon have just seen is now an orinian, fail's only 


re.iJ to the elder ladies, whose sight was not so good 
as if had hsen; she also assisted them in tending the 


‘ some other time you shall hoar the history, and then 
yon will reverence our sweet Genevieve’s noble nature: 
all I liavc time to tell you at present is, tht^ Air Trevor 
h.as been dead many years, and the young girl whom 
yon have jnst seen is now an orinian, fail's only 
daughter, and our sister’s adopted duld.’ 

Uncle Dynevor looked very uncomfortable and I 


favourite flower-biiskets; she litlped Ihion to feed the fidgetty: he d'd ii.,t perfoetly comprehend-what he had 

1m t>/lc> Art/I IBS AIV av tJiW jl imklw v^«k^i< .•■vtil)..kaVaSkkrslk<«i«T4«>k..,.L t-.-__ X..1.I_ 1 _ ’ 1. ___ _ 1-*_1 ^1? .t‘ ._ ... .r Li- 


birds, and many otlier ilunib jx'fo; iird her ringing Laugh been told, and curiosity was a kind of disease with 
and bounding steps attomh4 on thi'iii all by turns: they him; the desire to gain information, os the feeding is 
allloved and caress^l her, and the fair girl Wits m some mildly dehuminated, rendering him, when thwarted, 
danger of being spoiled. When she first c.itne, a goo;! taciturn and subdued ; however, there was a dignity 
deal of sajlness was iMrceptilde; her nioarin:,,; Imhit, ;ind decision in Alias I iynevor's manner which operated 
indeed, might ^count for this yet liy deirirer the as a cheedc ujkui further questioning nt prescwit. Air 
aoottiing assiduities and tender caresse-s of Aliss (hnie- Dynevor was of a suspicions as well as inquisitive 
vieve completed the restoration to Iter natnrol liappy nature; liis snspiMons were continually aroused as to 


indeed, might account for this ; yet liy deineev the as a cheek ujkui 
aoottiing assiduities and tender care,sses of Aliss (h'ue- Dynevor was of 
vieve completed the restoration to her ncturol luiiipy nature; his snspi 
cheerfulness, for youthful spirits sire womb dully ehiKli;^ the motives of am 
and though by tho hour together Alary Trevor won’.ii ness or atteiitujl 
pour into her friend’s oar oft-ropeateil biles of liom;’ :md imagined that 
home’s doings, that piitieut friend was never weary of nieces he felt .aiS 
listening to the details; while she syinpathiBed vVifh enjoyed an ani3 


P fUpns who might show him kind- 
ll^evfer forgot his wealth, and he 
e else did. But with his three 
on this point: for he knew Dicy 
sntHcioney, and liohehl thnlr oniifeiit- 


her char^ counselled and sniileil, .md fimilly wen os nieiil and iiideWdeiico of the world. Ifo knew they 
much swtB? and pure .airoctioii as one guiltless liuiiiiui desired no morcfriehc.s. and begun to feel at a los.s na 


being can liestuw on anotlier. 

One day daring the summer following Alary Trovor'y 
domestiention, an unusual huslle and exeiteiiieiit per¬ 
vading tlie ur«^!y bonsehuld signified that some event 


Iv) how he should ilispo.st of his own. Thwe Uiouglils 
eoMtiiiually hituuted luni; and after he hud sojourned 
for a .'tiace at r.awns 1 hiine, they took the forni of words. 
:.s he walked Olie evppiiig with UeneviAve, evidently Lis 


not in tlie 'bsual routine hai! occurred; this w-as no favourite niece, on a' pathway pandlel with tiie riser, 

1_- —-i* Ai--. un.._ IV__* . -.*.-1. V » , T Vi. - - _ - ■ 


less than the arrival of tho Alisses Dynevor’s rich 
uncle, stho may be ir.trodueed sittiug in an eary-ehair, 
phicbd by the open window of the pleas.aiit library luok- 


niid overluaiigiiig the stream. Her soft voice, sjieaking 
the thoughts uf jii'.dy and love, enianntioiis of a pure 
and tranquil mind, had n beneficial effect on the worid- 


ing forth on garden sweets, and the sjKirkUng river worn man; ho felt soothed and peai^ul, with a strong 
iHyund, and saying, ‘Well, niece ITlory, if hij/ looks had dcsiro to indulge in coniidentiBl discourse; nor longer i 
worn as well as //oiir.\, 1 should have much riMyon for could he refrain from saying, ‘I wish you had married, 
ciuitcnl’—he was a withered, yclhnv-luokiiig gentleman, my dear Jenny, and had a numerous tribe of little 
with inquisitive eyes, and a nose poking everywhere ones arunnd you; then T should have known what 
(likeathiul’;iull’ry witliout.anuinbrell;0—‘butlndi.in to dp with iiiy money; but now I’ve nobody in the 
suns and liidian liie don’t tend to improve the coin- world 1 earn to give it to while I am alive, or w'hon 1 
pU-stion. And so you have mewed yourself up here nil am dead, for j oii and your sisters don’t wantit’ ' ^ 
these years, and never tlioiijrlit of marrying (you .'ire Hie colour mounted to (Icncvicvo’s pale fece ns she 
only a few years my junior, you know), and'all foniiie answered in a low voice, ‘ Altliough I am unniiirried, 
sake of keeping jMior Rosy company i;’ jear Uncle Dynevor, yet 1 have adopted cliUdren. who 

‘ My dear uiigje,’ interrupted Miss Uynevov in a are inoKpressibly dear to me: if you will assist mo 
deprceabiry toi*. ' it is not every one who iws a voca- with a portion of your wealth for their benefit I Bha|l 
tioiv forjjmddOT life: I always h.ad a desire to live as heartily tliunk voq.’ 

ii” This WHS plam-'Speakmg indeed; and Undfe Dynevor 

UmnjM l you are a good girl, Fiery, and a kind stopped jiu his walk up and down the terrace, and gazed 
one, ^swefed Lvr uncle; ‘ hut there are throe of you. with amazemeut on uis niece ; but the self-possession 
Im G^vicve “ no vocation'’ for matriniony and eahii truthfulness witli which she met his giance 
Cither . ■ disarmed all resentment, if resentment he had momen- j 

» ^'***'” ""-IS broken by the entrance tariiy fidt, on hearing such a proposition. Gmmisity, 

of Alary JrevOT; and on bf*r l)eiiig named to Air Dyne- however, was fairly aroused, and he begged for itfe ex- 
vor, he se^ed ramer piiazlud, and musingly repeated, planstlon of her singular request. 

■ Ircvor, Trevnr I the iiftme i.i familiar U> liie. When I ' Uncle Dynevor,’ said Genuvilvo, * 1 know tbak you 
was last m England, and you were quito a, gii-j Jiayg desired to Soar my simple story; and I wiitaoi 

Jenny, hwl not ymr fatliOT aii assistant ehajilain of that allow any selfish shrinking fmra painful rememl^Sdi^ 


heard .^you say tliat y^-mol-: 
vere betrothed-—and Us fatkiiir 
le bs^ powerful eecleslistSbid 
iromiso of a fair dower,;.' 
neps for poor Cecil ia J 
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am about to relate. Alas! 1 gearcely know how to do 
so! You know, unelc, I was ulw.iyg a dccidodly plain 
pjrl, and ho was a p^siotkte atln)irer of Iwauty: he 
forgot his laigairement' to mJ\and they pronounced him 
ilishonourcd when he inarriM an obscure indlTidual, 
whose virtoous conduct an(| fascinations of person 
formed the only excuse for so rash and imprudent an 
act. Uisiiiherited by his own father, who died soon 
nftbitwnd utterly discarded by mine, who never forgave 
the slight, (lecil Trevor disappeared from the world 
altogetlier j and I heard that he had accepted a distant 
curacy, obtained tlirough the kindness of a cnllcge 
friend, which barely aRbrded support for his family. 
Tliither former clamorous creditors followctl; debts 
and diillculties unceasingly harassed and oppressed him ; 
and in six years from the date of his marriage, tliis 
liigh-spiritcd and gifted being sunk broken-hearted into 
tlic grave. On his deathbed be wrote to my fatlier. 
who was tliuu insensible, and on the eve of dissolution, 
imploring his interest on behalf of tlie widow and fitur 
children, who were left utterly destitute and uniiro- 
U'oted. A few weeks afterwards, 1 made iny w.iy to 
tsmr Cecil’s grave, and clasped his orphans to my hc.wt. 
Mrs Trevor never recovered the shock of her husband's 
loss, to whom she had been tenderly attoelied, and co.i- 
tinned ill health prevented her from making any pen oiial 
exertions. It was impossible to sc)i:trute .Marjt from Iiti 
a.OlictcJ mother, so that her education hits been mneb 
neglected; but she is an apt sebolar, and a docile, ail'ec- 
tionate child; atid when she lost her surviving parent a 
few months ago, and came to reside witii ua, through tin 
kind permission of my sisters, I felt as if some.long-iusl 
happiness had arisen within me, fur nogi. she ks all my 
own. (’ecil, my eldest son (you smile, dear uncle), is 
at College ; he has shown a decided predilection tor tiie 
ciinreh, and as 1 wish to give Ids brotiiers tiie same 
ml vantages, 1 am ratlier straitened for means some¬ 
times. How, ea:i you uiiilerstand iny impcrtiiUTt 
speech, dear uncle, and wlsy J desire your osBist.-ince 
some day? Ah! could you iiut see my ttirce hoys, liow 
good and beautiful they are, you too would love thest! 
fatherless ones! ’ 

‘ And is it passible, Jenny," said Air Uynevor, ‘ that 
you have done all tins for the children uf iiim who 
siiglited and rejected you ? liitlier your (!}iri.sliim 
e.iiaritv must he perfect, or ytju must have loved ('ocil 
Trevor to an extraordinary degree.’ 

‘ Ail! dear uncle, I am but an impcrtect Christian,' 
and Oeneviiivo's vouxs was tremulous, and tlic ligiit of 
other days shone in her gentle eyes; ‘"but you ore right 
in your other supposition.’ 

‘This is indeed true love, Jenny!’ cxcl.aimed Mr 
J)ynever; ‘and you arc a noble creature. You nnftt 
iutroducc mu to your adopted sous; little Alary is my 
I)Ct already, yoU knew. 11a, ha! and so the old uncle 
has found a family ready made for him, with plenty of 
colls on his purse it would seem I ’ 

Mr Dynevor embraced the earliest opportunity of 
informing his elder uieci's that he was aci^^uainted with 
the facts of Geneviftve’s story from her own lips; tlin>c 
worthy ladies added still further information, for they 
expatiated on their sister’s generous conduct, how she 
had entirely ilevoted her time and fortune to comfort 
and support Cecil Tn'vor’s widow and obildrfcn; they 
dwelt on her self-denial, utter self-forgetfulness, her 
serenity, and nocomplaiiiiiig cheerfulness of disposition. 
These were themes which the Misses Dynevor never 
wearied of; and although they did nut speak of the 
conduct of the * disinherited ’ in the same extenuating 
terms as Genevieve did, yet they allowed that he had 
died a humbled and a penitent man. 

‘ Ho never was worto of our sister,’ softly ,‘jsou- 
,;luted Miss llosabel. * 

would bo difflcnlt to meet with any one who was,’ 
rtel^ptorily added Miss Dyhevor; to wliidi assertion 
cordially assented. • 

'.’’ j^'Dynevor never again was at a lo.ss how to dispose 
iwhek; and when surrounded, as he fregueutly 


was, by the orphan family, with • Mamma Genevii-vc ’ 
at their head, his blessed and tiowly-born feelings ofcoii 
made him say to himsi'lC. • After all, what is the good of 
wealth except to coutributc to the happiness and well- 
being of others ? ’ 

SNAKES IN ACS’l’UALlA. 

Mani' entigrants who arrive in Australia enterlaiii 
exnggerateck iiutioria respeeiiiig the dangers arising 
from snakes. It is true all are uf a veauiuous nature; 
Imt eoiiiparalively few persuns snlfnr from them. The 
mast cninmon simeics arc of various shades of brown, 
black, or slsiic eulour; and in size they range from 
12 or >-J inches fa) as many feet in length. It is 
l)c1ieved genei.illy tlmt the smaller variulius aiu the 
most venomous; litii there are scarcely gromids fur 
this suppusiiion, fur 1 have known deatii to have re¬ 
peatedly resulted from bites inllictcd by the larger 
kind.-. Tliey difier in niany {Kunts from the serpents 
of other countries, nor is there any representative of 
the I'aitlcsiuike famdy in Australia. They in general 
freiijiieiil eertain localities in preference to others, and it 
is dangermts 1u walk in the imsh in some places with¬ 
out parlientar caution ; and no one shoiilil sit down 
iiisiii any talk II hnli-deea; ed tree witiiout a previuus'. 
mspeetii'ii of the siiol. Tiria' in one fureniKm, during 
it shouting nxeursioii, did a geolleinan, in stepping over 
f.iUeii timber, very nearly place his foot each time upon 
.1 larifo brown snake, although ho walked very cireum- 
apfotly ; and on the borders of a swamp Jienr George’s 
itiver I have known a dozen to be killed iu the same 
sj-si'c ef time. 

The largest kind is, I believe, a spee'os at baa, called, 
hy the colo.nists in general the ‘diamond-snake,’ from 
the sli.ipe of the spots marking its skin; the names 
given to the diU’erent varieties arc, liowcver, couflint- 
ing, and vary in diliereiit lov-.'dities. It sometimes 
aH.iin.s to tlie length of 12 or 14 feet, but in genera] is 
riiucli simdh'r. Kespectmg oiic of these, the following 
incident lately oeciwml:—A youth of ton years ow 
day took a stroll in (he neighbouring bush. He was 
walking ahum the margin of a swamp, when he espied 
a large diablond-suake lying coiled up in a pretty deep 
hollow, formed hy the uprooting of a tree, and a little 
witeliing assui-eil liim of its being asleep. Not at all 
afraid, he tut ii large stick with Ids pocket-knife, and 
.sharpened one end, fur ho had notiml lliat tlie reptile lay 
willi its head Mat to the ground, and lie did not wish to 
bruise its skin, for he had a brother who was studying 
nicdieinc in Scotland, v. ho had expressed a wish fur spe- 
eimuns of natural Idstory, and he considered this u gooii 
opportunity of seourini: a very fine one. lie thought 
he could manage to pin ic dowji by the neck, and then 
cut its throat with lii-s pocket-knife, keeping it all the 
tiiue in tlie hole it was then lying in, where he had' it 
at advantage. lie crept up, and succeeded cleverly 
oinfligh in <loing tlic first; but the last was no easy 
task: ho had never before seen so largo a snake, and 
h.ad no conception of its strength. It was fiirtunate 
that the stick was strong and sharp, for he thus kept 
its head down, tbougli. Owing to the softness of .the 
soil, ho did so with difflchlty; but he speedy found 
that instead of nutting its throat, he would be Ineky if 
lie could cut lii.s new aoguaintaiiee in any way; fur in 
spite of liis proc.autiotis, the snake got its ^ partly 
hooked round one of its assailant’s legs, and the dang^ 
WHS imminent if more of tlic body should coil round. 
After umn^ minutes’ hard fighting, he managed, by'a 
dexterous jerk, to cast off the portion entangled, and 
then threw lHic end of tlie pole from him, and the snake 
shaking himself liree, would have made off; bat his 
antaifonist was determined not to lose him, and being 
How not so particular about the skin, a few blows from 
tho Ikeavy stick soon settled the businost. He hung 
him.orer^ low bough, and went for aid tb o«rry him 
home; but on his return, it was diseotered twined 
amongst the topmost boughs. The visitotr, however, 
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moantutl, Rnd uncoiling thc_ folds, jerked him down, as 
it was now powerless for mischief. It measured more 
tlKiii 10 feet in length, and was of considerable tliicfc- 
ness. It was thought a bold act for so young a lad to 
uttiick alone so furniidablc a reptile. 

In large towns there is seldom any chance of danger 
arising, although 1 have sometinicH known carts, sent 
into the bush to cuUuct firewood, to he the means of 
bringing suukes into i^yduuy; the wood selected being 
decayed, and often hollow, Mllbrdiiig the oi^iortunify of 
the reptiles’ conveyance. A goiitlenian in that town 
once lost a valuable dog from the bite of oue thus 
introduced into the y.ard where the animal was kept. 
Upon one occasion a man who was collecting fuel had 
a very narrow escape; he displayed great presence of 
mind; had it been oilierwisc, ho in all probability 
would have heou l.-iticn. He had raised a large log 
uiton his shoulder, and w.as about to c-arry it to the 
cart, when sini.h nly a snake glided over the wood close 
to hi.s face and sli|)iH.d oil' at tiie iiist.aiit he flung the 
log froin biiii. M'lih the same movement ho looked 
dow]j, hut no i’Pi)tiIe was I'lerc: the ground at that 
spot was quite hare, and rould not have concealed it; 
nor was it liiddon in anj-way hy the wood. In short, 
he instantly hecamo aware of the unpleasant fact, that 
the snake wa.s in hU imchll lie had on, besides his 
shirt, a p.air of loose tronssrs, fastened round hin waist 
hy a Icnthoni belt, the right pocket of w hich ■wa.s large, 
and its flap hanging wide open; and into its ojK'n 
mouth had the reptile slipped on fallin;;. I'or some 
time he stood, expecting every nioinent to set; the iieail 
thrust out; but it kept still. With a quiet and gentle 
band, therefore, ho unbuckled tlio belt of his trousers, 

_ and slowly drew bin feet together; and tln'o gr.idnally 
'lowering the garment to his anlile-s, lie cleverly freed 
his feet from the folds, the latter ])roee.ss being the 
more dangerous, ns his bare legs might hare lai/lered 
had the reptilo then protruded its he ul. lie then drew 
the trousers along by ouo leg, and shook out and 
Ikillcd it. 

One variety is called the ‘ e.arpet-sn.'ike,’ from the pecu¬ 
liar pattern formed by the colouring of its skin. 'I'hese 
arc fatally venoiiunw. A parly ia an orchard w’ero 
once mueli alarmed: one of their iiiiKiIxt having 
ascended a peach-tire to procure rome of the fruit, 
had nearly grasped the folds of a e,",r[,ot-sn.ake, wliicli 
was eoikd up aiiioiig.st the leaics. The frq.ht of the 
discovery caused him to f.ill to the groiiml, tho;>;;h 
luckily without nnieli injury in coiiseqneiiee. This 
1 snake was killed, as was also aiiollier by the same parly. 

I ns it swam across the Nepean river; indeed f helicve 
that most snakes can swim well, aud that to.aiiy errors 
have arisen by per.sona describing water serpents, which 
were in reality common laud snakes, 'i'he banks of 
: rivers, .and partienlarly the iiiargiii.s of sin.ill creeks, 
j are favourite places of resort for them in very hot 
I weather. 

1 Some of the .stnaller varieties arc beautiful. One 
' day, at a vill.i a few miles from Sydney, a lady stop- 
piiq; out from the window of the dr.iwing-niom on to 
I the lawn, (>bscr^ed lying on the gravel w.all; a small 
crooked stick, finely covered witli ditli-rent-coloured 
! mosses, as she thought, t'.h:.' .'.toeped to pick it up. 

I and cxnm'ine il narrowly. It w.is a small snake !— one 
I of the most d'.'.adly kind Luckily she held it so 
I slightly, that lU *iiai stnicgle caused it to slide from 
lier grasp. She wwhed to liavi il preserved, on account 
oT its beauty; but the gardener severed it with his 
spade. 

Altliough pes’hajis there are scarcely any enlirely 
haTniles.s snakes iu it iistralia, sliviihir tos&iiose which 
sometimes inhabit the liouscs in the West Indies, it is 
! probable that m,ttiy are vciiomou':, v. nhoat lieiiig neces- 
mrily fatally so. .Some gentlemen were once shooting 
iu the woods in compimy with a black native, when 
one of them was bitten by a snake, v,'hieb tbo black 
fellow fortuiiattly saw before it eseaptii. The sulferer 
akuost irameihutely htcarnc very ill, -.ok, and faint; 


and naturally conclnding be wiis doomed, he hastily 
pulled out his pocket-book, in order to leave some dying 
directions in writing. Tb#black fellow, bowc-ver, com¬ 
forted him by tlie assura^ of ‘ Baal you die yet; only 
iiinrry yalb, by and by^rectly’—(‘ Vou will not die 
yet; but only turn very^ollow soon,’) Nor did ho die ; 
and he did turn very yellow, although I could not ascer¬ 
tain whether this was owing to any action upon the 
liver causing rclcution of tbo bile, or to sonuyntber 
elTect of the virus. 

The inhabitants of 'Windsor once had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of sucking the wound caused 
hy a snakc-bitc, as performed by a blank fellow. The 
man bitten was cmpIo 3 'cd in making the threc-railoil 
fences which in tlio colony are the substitutes for the 
more picturesque hedgerows used at home. lie hud 
stooped to lift a fence from a heap on the ground, and 
was bitten in the not; he was alone at the time, and 
hail cndcavonred to re.aeh the town, which w,as at no 
gi-Eat distance; lint his strength had failed, rmd he was 
found lying in the middle of the road, vainly eiidca- 
vouriii.n- to drink at a puddle collected there. Ho was 
carried into town, and a black fellow immediately 
summoned. lipnn his arrival, making a great parade 
of the occasion and hi.s ofiice, he colled for some salt; 
ami placing a quiintity in his month, began to suck. 
He imllcd away for a long time, often causing gre.at 
pain to the iiatient; and then, indicating tliat no one 
was to follow and watch liini, he ran off for some dis¬ 
tance in tile hush. Curiosity induced one or two to 
creep after; .and tliey n])prowhed near enough to <,b- 
serve tliat he sp.al with great vehemence, and with wiid 
ge.stnres; and, as they thought, with strange words in 
his own language. In about a quarter of an hour he 
came running hack at full speed, saying he h.",d not gnt j 
it all yet: and re.cominenceil sucking with renewed | 
vigour; wliicli lie continued doing for many minutes i 
[ more, and tlien rejieatod his former niano'.ftvre.s. In 
half an hour he sauntered hack quite composed, and i 
told the linn he would not die. He did recover. j 

The lady above-mentioned who mistook a snake for ' 
a nioss-eovcred stiek, \vns once witness to a rcniarlr.ahle . 
instance of fiii^'ination by terror, caused by the une.x- | 
peetod and sudden sight of a liirgc s.rpent. Slic was I 
strolling with a female companion in a spot wlien.-, j 
owing to the freiiuont pcciirrenco of little patchics of i 
low seriib. they were often slightly separated. I’iiul- I 
iiig licrself alone, after walking a little time, Miss ' 
11 — ■ turned to look for her companion, and saw her | 
.standing at some distance, apparently looking fixedly \ 
at some object a little way before her. After waiting a 
few moments, sb.e spoke, but received no answer; and : 
observing that her friend still kept the same posture, ; 
which was rather a strange one, she walked towards | 
her, and when near enough to distinguish her ieatures, \ 
w.as quite frightened at her .appearance. One. hand was | 
placed, as for support, against a young sapling which 
grew hy her side ; llio other was extended before her, 

•t nrms-Icngt)i, in the mnmicr of repelling; the body 
w.as slightly drawn back, the head thrown forwavu. 
Her eyes were fixed, distended, and glaring; the lips 
.apart; there was no heaving of the chest; the whole 
frame was rigid and motionless. Miss B-was terri¬ 

fied beyond measure; she again speke, but, os before, 
received no reply : she looked in the direction of her | 
uompaiiiou’s g:iae, but saw iiothiug, the ground ibr 
many yards being scattered over with a thin scrub. 
She moved closer up to her side, and again looked, 
and for a fe‘w moments was almost as nraeh terrified. 
Cn the ground, at a few yards’ distanoe, partly coiled, 
as though ready to spring, with its hideous head erect, 
and its fiery blasting eyes gleaming with malignity, 
its fiuig.s exposed, and its fork^ tongue playing wiUr a 
quick and tremulous motion—wliicl^ in tlie afternoon’s 
sun, assumed tlie appearance and caniscaUons of a- 
nilimtc stream of lighjtning—was a Itnge snake. Mm 
A—~ niiulo a movement forwards, as toough impelled 
irresistibly ; and this recalled her companioa front her 
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moiuontary trance of terror, who seized her by the arm 
with a loud gureain, wluch atartled away the reptile, 

and Airs A-sunk dokn, completely ovoroome liy 

the revulsion of fooling. 'jVe house was clo.se by, and 

assistance s;>oii proenred. ^vs A- is a roinark- 

ably beautiful woman, and Mfs B-often afterwards 

remarked what a m.sgni!lecnt study she would at that 
moment have prescuted to a painter of genius. 

It n\ust not be supiwscd for an instant, however, that 
any danger .arising from these reptiles is of a nature or 
amount calculated to create any serious obstacle or 
drawback to the intending emigrant to the Australian 
colonies, any more than the same thing in respect to 
America or Cl.anada, the WTest Indies or India. The 
above notes, scanty as tliey .are, were nil the personal 
ol)servationa and fiicts collected during many year-s’ 
residence; and although perhaps they look formiibib'c 
enough when culleeled, nevortiiele^s many a Tcsidcc.l 
in tile colony of long standing, and wl;o has per^japs 
never once seen a snake (.and tliere are many sueli), 
will road this article with ns nmcli interest, and pro¬ 
bably as great a seusalion of novelty, r-s the intending 
emigrant who has not yet left these shores. 


JOHN EUSTEK THE EKriAVIST. 

.ToiiN J'osTF.n, whose essays aio) .justly r.inkcd among 
the most original and valualilc works of tlie day, w'lis 
bi.rn in 1770, in the Vale of 'rod'nordeii, wliose serene 
beauties, and the quiet associations of humble life, may 
bt! said to Iiavc nionldud his retirin.g iiahits and vigorom, 
cast of thougl't. Take llidl, Mr I'ostep was iiaslur of 
a Baptist congregation ; and after running hi.s ii'-efid 
cimrac, he died in isn, at BtaiJeton, near Bristol, 
where he had resided for the I.ijt liiirtyjeara of ids 
lile. 

Further than these few pnrlienlars. it i.s nnnera'ssiiry 
to s.ay anylliing biograpldcally of b'o .ter. Tlie rfmnirk- 
alilo thing about liim was ids ardent and i>nru Ih'mhdij. 
If over there was a man wl.o may be raiil, in tlic l.in- 
gnage of the old parado.'c. to have been ‘ never hss 
alone than when alone, .and never mor,! ocenpit'd tlian 
when at lei-sni'c,’ that man was .lolin Edster. 'I’iie ex- 
erciises of the Ohrislian ininiitry. in which a eoiedilcr- 
fiiilc portion of Ids life was engaged, were eiinduetcd for 
tlie VK.st part in a noiseless miAnier, and in llio siiadiest. 
nooks of the Held of labour ; so that when Ids iiov, 
wlcbraled essays came fort'.i to Uie public, they w.irc 
to all, Init a few, virtually iinoiiynums pnblic.ilioiis. No 
one who has deeply aeipiainted himself with these ad¬ 
mirable productions, -Mill need to have repeated to Idni 
tli.at profound laborious thought vva.s the business of 
L'osicr's life; and the abteiuv of tliis mental lialiitude 
in others, csjiecially in tIio.se tirho oeenpied the more 
corispii'uotts positions in society', was often lamented by 
him witii a iiitieriie8.s wliieli might almost have liccn 
mistaken for misautliropy. 

Tills habit of mind allowed itself in a remarkaM* 
manner bntli in his iidnisterial e.vuTcises and in Ids 
ordinary conversation. The character of both was such, 
as to impress upon the liearer t!ic notion that lie wa.s 
merely Uunking alond. There was no physical auinia- 
tum or gesture, none of that varied iutonatiun whiedi 
commonly graduates tlie intensity of excitement, lie 
threw out all the originality of Ids views, and the hound- 
less variety of his illustrations, in a deep inonofnuous 
tone, which secnied the only natural veldcle fur suvdi 
weighty, eoniprchensivo coficeptinns. Tlds was only 
varied by an earnest cmpliasis, so frequent in every 
sentence, as to show how many modifying expressiuns 
there were which it was neces..ary to keep in distinct 
view, in order fully to realiso tlic idea of the speaker. 
It may be added here, though it would bo impossible, in 
II brief sketch like the present, to touch upon such a 
sutnect otherwise than in passing, that the same pecu¬ 
liarity is obvious in all his published productions. To 
a-mlMPfleial reader their style might seem loaded and 
redi^dant, but on closer examination, it will be found 


that this unusual copiousness of modifying epithets and 
clauses arose from that fnlncs.s of thnught, and conse- 
qndnt necessity for compressiou, which compelled him, 
if he must preaeribe limits to his composition, to group 
in every sentence, ;nul around every main Sdeii, a mul¬ 
titude of attendant ones, v, iiieli a more diil'nsu writer 
would have expanded iidn parai^raplvs, lienee his 
writings arc not really obscure, but only tlifficult, de¬ 
manding the same vigorous e.xeriion of timught in the 
reader wliftdi is exercised in the writ>.v. The observa¬ 
tion, therefore, of tlie late U'dicrt Hull, in his well- 
known review (if Imster's Essays, appears to be moixi 
ingenious .and l>eautiful than criticiJly eoTre''t. The 
error, however, if it he sucli, might nlmost. liave been 
cxpeeteil from so perfect a master of the enphoneus 
style as Mr Hall —a writer who, in tlic words of 1 iiigald 
Sfowart, conihbied all the literary excellencies of Burke, 
Addison, and .loliiison. ‘Tlie author,’ says Mr Hall, 

‘ has I'.aid too little attention to the construction of Iii.s 
setileiK "s. They are Ji.r tlie most part tot> long, wmie- 
times i'lvolved in perplexity, and often loaded witli 
redimdaneic.s. 'J'iiey have too mnoli of the looseness of 
a iiaraiigiic, and ti.o littb' of the compact elegance of 
regular eiinq'.isili'.n. An oeca'-ioiial ob-scurity jiervodes 
some parts of tiic woik. The mind of tlic writer seems 
at times to sliai!r-.,!e v illi eoiieeption.s too niiglity for 
ills grasp, and !o iiresent confused masses rather than 
distinct dcliiic.nions of ttioiigUl, This is, however, to 
he inqiuted to tim originality, Jiot the weakness, of Ins 
powirs. The sc-ale on wliich he think.s i.s so v.ast, and 
tl) ■ cx'cnri.iiin.'i of ills iina.'dnation are r.o extended, tiiat 
tin y ireiiueiUly carry Iiim into tlie most unbeaten track, 
and among oiijects wdicru a ray of li<>l;t glaiiTOs in an 
angle only, willionl, dig'iising itself over the whole.’ 

ilefvjrLnocj li'u bofiii made to the solitary habits of 
.Mr b’oster's life. It i.iust not ha snpiiosed, however, 
tliat lie war:, to n.se bi.s own expres.-ion, the ' grim seli- 
tiiin;,’ He cimse in the partner of Jiis retiivment a 
lady who.'.-e tiilinl.5 and force of cliaracha’ he ever held 
in high and deserved respect. It is gciiendly bolicvod 
tl'.at ulien Jlr l‘'i)iter proposed to her that union which 
.suli!.eiiiico!!,,' t.ii'k plnee, site declared that she woubl 
marry no o'lc t!i.;t liad rcit distingiiiElK'd himself ill the 
iitfi-altire of ins day, ari.l Foster’s E«.says in ‘Ixiltera to 
a Fiitiul’ were tlie bUbit-ibni.c of Hits extraordinary 
coiirlsliip. H i.i amusing to recollect tiiat after tiio first 
c\,.niiig vihieli VoR’.cr spent in company wilii his future 
wife, lie dcscrlUd tier as a * iiiariilc sbituu surrounded 
will! iron juilisades,’ 

The higli walls ni'.Ii wliicli his rtsidence at Stapleton 
was Rurror.iuled, and wliieii peunitiod not :i glimp.se of 
tlio house or garden, scciu.d to prue'aini iimetx’SsihiJity, 
and to .say to the visitor, as pluinly as walls c.an sjieak, 

‘ No admit,iiuice.’ No sooner, liowevcr, wdre these dilli- 
cultius siinnoutiled by Uie good ofliees of an old servant, 
who seemed a sort o!' intur.d aiiiiciidiigc to Jut master, 
tlnui a cli.armii!g eoot.'.'u,t was lelt bctxvetai Ibe prohibi¬ 
tory cli.anieter oi' tiu- residence and the imjiressivu but 
dcliiliLful nf'iiibiliiy ef the occupant, llis only liobby 
wa.s revealed by tlie iirst glaneo at his apartments. The 
ciioiecst engravings mot tlic eye in every direction, 
which, togctl'.er v.ilh a profusion of costly illustratml 
works, showed that if our licnnit had in other respects 
left the world behind him, he had made a mort seif- 
indiilgcnt riscrvatiou of the arts. 

But tile great curiosity of tlic house w'.ag a certain 
mysterious apartment, wliieh was not entered by any 
hut tiie ixeluse himseif perhaps once ii) twenty years;, 
and if the recollection of the writer serves him, the 
prohibitionwiiust have extended in all its force to do¬ 
mestics of every class. This was the Lbtary. Many 
intreaties to be Givoiired with the view cf thij seat of 
privacy Iiad been siLcnced by allusions to the cave of 
Trophonius, and in one instance to Erebus itself, and by 
mock-solqmn remonstrances, founded on the danger of 
Bucli euterprises to persons of weak uervifs and fine 
fiensibilitics. At length Mr i’oater’s consent was ob¬ 
tained, and he led the way to his iirerloasly uijiiiVEde.l 
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fastness—an event so unusual, as to have been inen- 
tioned in a letter yrhicli is pubUlhed in the second 
volume of his ‘Life and Correspondence.’ The door 
was occupied by scattered garments, rusty firearms, 
utid a biiioek of ashes from the grate which might well 
be supposed to have been tlie accumulation of a winter, 
while tliat which ought to hare liecn tlic writing-desk 
of tile tenant was furnished with tlic blackened remains 
of three dead pens and a dry Inkstand ^by way of 
cenotaph. 

Around this grotesque miscellany w.-is ranged one of 
Hie selectest private libraries in wliicb it was ever the 
good luck of a biblionismae to revel. Tlie choicest 
editions of the best works adorned the siiclves, while 
stowed in large elicsls were a collection of valuable 
illustrated works in wliich the book-worm, without a 
metaphor, was bii.-iy in his researches. A present of 
Coleridge’s ‘Friend’ from the book-shelves is retained 
by the writer as a trojdiy of {his sacrilegious invasion. 

It will readily lie hiipivi-sed, from what has been said 
of the secluded habits of Mr li’iister, that tlie inter- 
ooursc of friendshii) must h.ave been greatly sustained 
by means of ciirrc-sp'iridence. From the frequency of 
personal and private references hi letters, a harge pro- 
liortion of such compositions must in all eases be witli- 
held from the public eye, from ordinary motives of 
delicacy. Happily, however, witliont any violation of 
this deeonim, a large body of Mr Fostir's correspon¬ 
dence has been given to Hie world, the perusal of whii-h 
by those who were not privileged with his friendhliip. 
must have mingled a more tender feeling witli tlic 
admiration exoited by his genius. 'Plic unrepresseJ 
exudation of his nature in these compoFilioiis iiirost.s 
them witli the same cimrrn wliieh lias been noticed as 
attachiog to his conversation wliieh we have designuled 
as ‘ tliinicing aloud.' Ilia accessibility Iiy the young 
was one of the moat beautiful fe.iturcs in his character, 
and will remind those of Mr Kurke. who are aeiiuainteJ 
with the more priv.ate habits of liis life. Tlic I'.viinisilf 
and redundant kimhicss of his letters to young friends 
is perfwtly aflTeeting, and show how nccesrarily simpli¬ 
city and condescension arc the attributes of true intel¬ 
lectual anil moral greatness. ' 

It would he next to impossible to convey to e.ny one 
who was not aequainted with Mr Fiister a correct ini- 
' pression of liis personal appcar.mcc. His dress was 
uncouth, and iicgiceted to Uic last degree. A long gray 
{ coat, almost of Hie fasliion of a dressing gown; trousers 
which seemed to have been cherislied relies of his boy¬ 
hood, and to have ijuarrelled will] a pair of gaiters, an 
intervening in<-!i or two of .stocking indicating tlie dis¬ 
puted territory; shoes whose solidity occasionally eli¬ 
cited froin the wearer a reference to the equipments of 
the ancient 'Israelites; a coloured silk handkerchiof. 
loosely tied about liis neck, and an anti<iuc w:iisteuat of 
most iincai'oiiical line—Hiu.se, wiih an indescrib.ihle 
ha(, completed the phiIo.supher’s costume. In lii.s walks 
to and from the city of Bristol (tlic hitler frcqucr.Hy by 
night) he .availed liimsclf at once of the siipjiort and 
prnteetiou of a formidahle club, which, owing to the 
dilficuUy with wliieh a short dagger in the handle was 
released by a spring, lie used jocosely to designate as a 
‘member of the Peace Society.’ So utterly careless 
was he of ids appearance, that he was not unfrequeiiHy 
seen in Bristol during the hot weather walking with 
his coat and waistcoat over bis arm. 

This eccentricity gave rise to some curious mistakes. 
On one oecasioii, w'hile carrying some articles of dress, 
in the dusk of the evening, to the cottage oi a poor 
man, be was accosted by a eonstaiiie, wno, from ids 
appearance, suspected they were stolen, some depre¬ 
dations of the kind having been rciaintly committed in 
the noigbbourliood. Mr Foster conducted the man to 
the Skat of an opulent gentleman, witli whom he was 
engaged to sxiend the evening; and the (wufusion cf the 
constable may be easily imagined when he was informed 
of the name of his prisoner, who dismissed him with 
hearty praise for his diligence aud fidelity. 


Ills was one of those countenances wliieh it is impos¬ 
sible to forget, and yet of which no portrait very vividly 
reminds us. liis forehead/as a triumph to the jdire- 
nologist, and surrounded ^ it was by a most iiiidilti- 
vatod wig, might suggejf tlie idea of a perpendienbir 
rock crowned with strafgliiig verdure; while his calm 
but luminous eye, deeply planted beneath his massive 
brow, might be’eompared to a lamp suspended in one 
of its caverns. In early life, bis countenance, one 
would suppose, must have been strikingly beautiful; his 
features being both regular and commanding, and bis 
complexion retaining to the last tiiat fine but treacherous 
hue wliieh probably indicated the malady thot termi¬ 
nated his life, liis natural tendency to solitary medi¬ 
tation never showed herself more strikingly tlisM in his 
last hours. Aware of tlic near approach of death, he 
rcque-slwl to be left entirely .alone, and was found shortly 
aftiT he had C'X|)ired in a composed and contemplative 
attitude, as if lie li.ad thought lus way to the mysteries 
of another world. 


S II O I’ S. 

Wiirw Charles I.anihwas asked his opinion of the Vale 
of Keswick, and the Hills of Amhiesidc, he frankly 
iU'kr.owleilged that there was more pleasure fur Jiiiu in 
till! Taimlun sluip-wiiidows, when lighted up and full 
in the frosty evenings heforc (.‘hristmas. Tills answer, 
tli'ingli odd and une.xpected, is not surprising. Where, 
in the wide world, is there such an exposition of artistic 
w i-altli .and magnifleenee as is seen daily in the London 
shop-windows? No doubt sonic of the shops of Paris 
and New Vork rival anything of the kind in tile British 
metropolis; hut, taken as a whole, the stock aud the 
array of the London shops arc unniateliable. All 
Oriel it.a]s and Afric.ans on visiting Kuroiic for the first 
time are most struck witli the splendour of the sluqis. 
'I'licro was nothing unreasonable in the request of an 
Afriian king's son, wdiosc tribe bad Iieeii scrviueablo to 
the t'rencli settlements on the Senegal, in return for 
wliieh Hie youn;; xirinbcwas token under the protection 
of Louis XIV„ and scut to rceeive an education in 
I’.iris. After liariiig seen and been astonislied at the 
Fn iieh eajiit.il, Louis inquired of him what would he 
the most desirable jire^nt for his fatlier, iiri'iuising 
lliat whatever he selected should bo sent, when the 
youtli exeliiiined, witli a look of the most imidoring 
earnestness, ‘flighty monarch, let me send him a 
shop!’ 

There is a curious instance of mistaken politeness 
recorded of Hie first Ciiiuesc iirnb.asBador at Hie court 
of Yersiiilles, P'or the first few days of his residence 
he never passed the shop-window of aii eminent hair¬ 
dresser without perforuiiiig the great Aouto, or cere- 
iiioiiy of niuetceii prostrations, before the w'axwork 
fasliionahlcs it coiitaiued, supposing them, as it was at 
length discovered, to represent the gods of tlie western 
barliuriaiis, jilnced there fur public adoration in a riclily- 
deeuruted temple. Such a mistake was natural for a 
(iliiiiese. In his country, as well as throughout the 
whole East, the ornaments and magnitude of European 
sho])S are unknown. What may he called the grandeur 
of commerce is confined to the bazaar, a species' of 
cuycTcd market-place, or rather temporary arcade, the 
greater part of which is composed of mere bootlis or 
sheds; and even there the display consists merely of 
quantities of merchandise, with little arrangement, less 
Bceommodation, and searcxily luiy of Hint ornament^ In¬ 
genuity and minute attention to business which renders 
the shopkeejiiiig of Europe so compli(»t«d and romark- 
ahlc. The ‘ muney-suaring m^hinery,’ as a late divine 
c.alled it, with which most of our readers, especially in 
large towns, are gequointed, is not yet dreamed or by 
the Orientals. Tte ample room, the front of plate-glass, 
tlie costly fittings-up, lind the splendid effects of Bndb, 
lights and mirrors; the various iimetipnaries employed, 
from the card distributed to the repprder of uuper- 
Buaded customers; aud the innumerable modes of 
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printed advertisement, more or less practised by all oar 
fouimvrcial world, merge in Asia into a smidl dingy 
n.om or tent, with a wide Jbar, before which sits the 
meruhgtit of silks or diainond\as the case may be—the 
former article lying in piles ai^nd him, and the latter 
spread so as to display their Aze and quidity to the 
l>est advantage on ti tabic before him ; wliilc n slave at 
the door loudly enumerates all, and generally much 
more than could be found within; and another sl.-tiids 
by to assist the merchant in the display of his goods, 
and show them occasionally, by way of coniirraatiun to 
the statements of his companion at the door. 

Such are the establishment and assistants employed 
by the woaltluest and most enterprising merchants 
among the primitive Asiatics, with the exception of 
Some camels and tlielr drivers, required for tlic carringc 
of goods ill the celebrated caravans. These humble 
ai-conimodations are considered perfectly sufficient; but 
commerce in Asia, though it oecupies n snmeulqit 
limited and subordinate position compared with that of 
Europe, has a sjiecies of peculiar ctiiiucttp, which, Imw- 
cver grotesque it would appear to a Ijondnii men-li:uii, 
i'i n-garded by its disciples as indispen.sable to )>iisiiies° 
Tlie Armenians, who divide with tlie Greeks and dews 
tile entire mercantile department of Western Asia, are 
accustomed to sit down and weep bitterly wlnai ttiey 
have sold any article of value, declaring Ih.at the pur- 
eliascr has mined tiicm. The dews, on similar oeca- 
sions, n*nd their garments, which arc said to lie worn 
purposely for the sacrifice, witli still louder prutest.atinns 
of I'uiu. Ill later years, oiring to the influx of iOiiro- 
pcan travellers and manners, tlicsc ilcmonstratioiis iiave 
become less violent, and are evidently but an Easti'rii 
version of the ‘ enormous sacrifices mid unprewduiitoil 
liargains’ set fortli in our llritisli adverliscnieiits. Tlie 
Greek shopkeepers, in must of the 'f'lirkish towns, semi I 
a crier througli tiie city to proclaim tlie aiTival of new 
goods and tlieir prices, every uiinouiicenieiit being 
regularly concluded with a declariifioii tliat fils em¬ 
ployer is ruining liimsclf, but must sell. At the great 
winter fairs of Asiatic Ilussia, siierehaots lire to lie 
found from the most remote cities of liiiiduostaii .'md 
Eastern 'J'artary; and travellers who liavb visited lliose 
scenes bring back curiuiis accounts of tlieir ooimiiereial 
fashions. The Mingreliaiis, wlio generally deal in the 
mecr'adianm piiics so higlily pre/cd and fVeqmmtly imi¬ 
tated in Europe, consider it incumbent on tlieiii to ab¬ 
solutely refuse selling tlieir goods to any customer, iiiiii 
the latter is expected to employ himself at least nii hour 
in persuading the mercliant to deal with him. Eastern 
time is not yet estimated according to raiiivay reckon¬ 
ing. Rut a slilf more extraordinary custom prevails 
among the niercliants of Thibet, famous for bringing 
the celebrated Cashmere shawls, tlie best quality of 
whidi is known to bo nianufactured in their country, a 
regular staud-up fight being required to take place be¬ 
tween the seller and the purchaser on the ilisiiusal of 
any considerable quantity, the former obstinately reject-^ 
iitg tlie price to which he h.as already agreed, aud the 
latter as resolutely forcing it upon him. Nor is it con- 
Bidercd'’business-likc to settle inattcrs till a few blows 
have been exeliaiiged on both sides, after which they 
peaceably shake bauds, and tlie bargain is eoiieluded. 
The Chinese carry on commeree mure regularly tliaii 
any other nation of the East; but those who come witli 
tea to the_ Siberian fairs never transact business with 
thelF_Russian customers till after what they designate 
a polite silence of half an hour, during which the parties 
sit looking at each other, cliewing green ginger and 
tobacco; and their shi^keepcrs, wiiether at home or 
abroad, have a habit by no means unknown in Itritain 
—^namely, that ot askin;i twice the amount they expect 
to receive. 

Such are the courtesies and attractions of Oriental 
busmess; nor does it greatly differ in either appearance 
or practice ftom that of ancieift Europe. Erom the 
scattered and scanty observations left us by old authors, 
R ai^ars that the shopkeepers of the classic vorid 


were in the habit of standing in tlieir doors, extolling 
tlio quality and cheapness of their goods to the p-asser- 
by, swearing by Jupiter tliey had no p*" flt oU every 
article they' sold, and placing {heir entire stock and 
premises under the ptuiection nf Mercury, the reputed 
god of thieves. Their mercnntilc aeeommoilations in 
some Tfspects corresponded to their liahits. Even in 
Rome, wlien it was eallcxl the motropnlis of the world, 
tile richest shops were frontapariinciiis of small luiuscs, 
till* back-rofmis of which the owner and his fiimily in* 
habited; and the greater part of tliem were subdivisions 
of the ground-tints of iiouses belonging to tlie wealtliier 
classes, from whom they were rented at no sniiill valua¬ 
tion, as shops were n ckoned among the sonices ut income 
by tlie nobility of Rome; and Gieero states in one of 
ids letters that ids liad iconic so ruinous, as neitlicr 
to 1)0 occiipieil by mice nor men. The earliest and 
licst-preserved six'cimcns of ancient shops were dis- 
eovered by excavation.^ inaile at I'ompeii. The deserip- 
tion of one of tlicm. supposed to bavu been a cook's, is 
tliiis given by a writer on tlie aubjeot:—* Tlio whole 
front win entirely open, exeeptiiig in so far as it was 
oeciipied liy ri broaii eouiiter of masonry, into wliich 
were liidlt four large jars of baked earth, their tops 
even with llie snrfaee of tlie counter; beldiid were two 
small rooms eontaiidng iiothiog of inqiortaiiee. Tile 
traces of a sUlrcase indicate Unit there was an upper 
Hour. At iiigiit tile whole front was closed by slnitters, 
sliding in gnsivcs cut in tlie lintel and baseinent-wail 
lief,ire llie eouiiter and by tlie door. Tliere was an oven 
lit the end of the counter fartliost from tlie street, and 
three sli ps ini the left, wliieli were presiimed to siip- 
jiort (lili'erent sorts of vessels or measures for liquids.’ 
\i)otlM!r of better de.seriplion was of tlie same form ; 
but tile interior was gaily painted in bliio piaiiels, witli 
red iairders. and its eouiiter was faced and covered with 
marble, 'i'lie diitiensioiis of tlie 1‘ompeiiaii shops may 
Ik guessed from an inscription found among their ruins, 
which states that Julia Eelix, probalily a lady nf rank, 
owned no less tliaii nine iuiiulred of tiu ni; and the 
exeavattirs remarked timt no entire house apiiesircd 
occupied with husiiie.ss. In those times commerce was 
ill every senrsi conducted on a low and limited scale, 
and the pursuit of it seems to iiave been regarded, as it 
is stil! ill the Eiist, ri somewhat inferior calling. Neitlier 
Greece nor Rome could boast those nicrehaiits, princely' 
ill clniracter and fortune, by wliose enterprise ami Ube- 
rnlity tlie maritime kiugiloiiis of Christendom have so 
largely benefited. 

During the ninth and tentli centuries, when Europe 
wa.s in a state of complete anarchy and barbarism, I 
owing to the dissolution of Clnrlemagne's empire, t)ic 
;MaIianiniL‘dati invasions from the East, and tfiucontinual 
incursions of tlie nortliern Sea-kings, tlie only renniaiits 
of commeree tiiat existed were in llie li.nids of the T,ioni- 
liai'ds, a Gothic people, wlio, having settled in Northern 
Italy, lienee called i.omb,irdy', on tlie ruin of tlie Roman 
power, were, after eeiitiiries of ;)<i.s8essimi, driven out by 
C'liarlemagiic for making w.ar against the I’oiK'j and 
being of tlie Arian faitli, none of tlie Catholic princes 
would allow tlieiii to settle on tlieir lands. The Lom¬ 
bards tiicrefore iKtook tiicmselvcB to traffic; and their 
style of eondu.'ting it was higiiiy characteristic of tho 
period. Tlieir simps, or rather w'arcliouses, were situ¬ 
ated ill the most solitary parts of Flanders and l/iwer 
Germany, built in the fortress fashion, with doiijori 
keep and ii.'ittlenicnts, surrounded by a moat, which 
could 1« filled or emptied at pleasure by means of 
sluices; but tliure was no drawbridge allowed, all 
good.s and yistomers being drawn up by a basket and 
pulley to the main entrance, a narrow stone-cased door 
about liaif way up in the building. Here the nicFchaiits 
lived in a kind of roouastic society, bound by the 
strictest vows of celibacy and secrecy regaxding the 
mysteries of tlieir trade, and venturing fosth only in 
Wett-Bimed companies—the military tmerciaes being 
part of their dally avocations—^for the purchase and 
transfer of goods from distant cities; oa which ooeations 
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tliey were attended by troops of archers, kept in con¬ 
stant pay for tliat purpose, but never allowed to enter 
tlie fortress. When customers arrived, they were 
(ihlifti'd to sound a trumpet, which was answered by 
the warder, wlto kept watch on tlic biittlenicnts niglit 
and day; wlien, if it was Uiou;tht advisable, the basket 
w.as lowered, and they wert* drawn up, man by man, 
except'in times of more than nrdin.iry danger, when 
samples of the goods were lot down to them, and the 
inereliants arranged matters with them fiftni one of the 
loopholes. It is doubtful if shopkeeping on this prin¬ 
ciple would pay in our goncration ; but wo live in 
better times. A fine coiilnist lo it w.is presented by 
tbo Alpine shops of Switzerland about a anilnry ago: 
they consisted of lonely hut.s, built at the entrance of 
the princiiMil mountain-passes, the door seeaired by a 
Latch from the depredations of the wolf, ami the low- 
latticed window nsvealio;' to the passing traveller cheese, 
bread, coarse cloths, and almost every article his neces¬ 
sity could require, each with the price marked upon 
it, which he was expected to deposit in the money-box 
Elandiiig Iiard bv, there being ncilbcr sidesman nor 
book-keeper; in fact, not an individmal williiii leagues 
of the solitary shop,’the slicphcrd who hud thus risked 
Ijis lilllu all coming onee a month from the heights 
where his flock remained for the summer, to count and 
carry off his profits. The ideas from which such 
arrangements grow were worthy of the (ioldeit Age; 
but the mountain-shops h.ave long disappearoil sinez: 

I steamers began to go up the Ulionc and acToss Lake 
Leman: it is even said that fishiunuble hotels in many 
in-slauceii occupy their places. 

There is perhaps no foil to the isjmp of London shops 
so complete ns the Kassina of Moroitco. It is a {tart 
of the town whore stuffs and other articles are c.vpo.s!Ml 
for sale, and is composed of a number of small sliops 
formed in the walls of the houses, .about a yard from 
the ground, and of such a height svitliiii, as just to 
.admit of a man’s sitting croRS-lcggcd. 'I'lie goods .and 
drawers are so arranged, that he reaches every article 
without, and serves his customers :^s they staud in the 
street. These shops, which are found in all the towns 
of the empire, afiurd a striking cxainitl^ of the indo¬ 
lence of the Moors. Here people resort as to an Ex¬ 
change in Euroix!—to transact business and hear news ; 
and independent gentlemen often hire one of these 
' shops, and pass the moriiings in it for their .amusement. 

Still simpler arc the accommodations for business in 
more distant African cities: Uie capital of Abyssinia 
does not contain a single shop, the place of tnallic 
being a great plain in tlir: vicinity, to wliicli the incr- 
ehant.s procceil, u.ach accom])amud by a siavc laden 
with goods, while the master carries an umbrella and 
a mat; on reaching a convenient spot the mat is 
spread, the goods .arranged upon it, the slave holds the 
umbrella over his master, and the shop is oimucd for 
the day, to l)e as quickly closed in the evening. 

'J'o return nearer home: the inount.ainuus distriiifs on 
the north-west of Ireland have yet shops whose prinii- 
livc eimpUcity rivids the scenes of African commerce : 
a cabin, situated on some wild hill-side, or where a by¬ 
way leads across a Imv-ly hog, built of the native jaat- 
luoss, thatched with no lies, and having a large turf or 
Iiiece of dry i.ad svispcndc 1 over the entrance by way of 
sign, which indicates th.at milk, coarse provisions of 
all sorts, and occasiiinally mall spirits of illicit distilla¬ 
tion, may be bought witliin. ()f (gjurse the stock in 
trade of such warehouses is ratiier limited; but they 
bavo one convenience nukiiown to more splendid 
fabrics—that of being removed, premises and all, in the 
Course of a forenoon, which is soiiKtimcf cfl'cctud on 
account of the wind blowing too keenly in the cver- 
opett door. 

History affords no evidenco that ICnglisb shops were 
ever cousUriieted on this free-and-c.asy priiicipK.; i,ut 
from the allttsioiis and illustrationti of the jieriod, it 
would appear that the majority of Lmidun shops in the 
reign of Edward IV. were crowded, dingy, and ia many 


instances temporary concerns, closely resembling the 
old Luckenhnoths described in ‘The 'rraditions of 
Edinburgh:’ their signs ^re in general one of the most 
conspicuous articles in Ahich they dealt, suspended 
over the door or windj^, a custom also referred to in 
the above-mentioned wirk; yet some of the wealthier 
classes had painted signs even then, generally referring 
to some snujcct of Catholic legend, according to the 
spirit of the times; and their owners were accustomed 
to stand in thoir doors, dressed in vedvet hats, long 
gowns of Kendal cloth, leathern girdles with a pouch 
at the left side, which was expected to answer the pur¬ 
pose of our modern till; and the shopkeeper’s chief 
employment was to invite in all passengers, and adver¬ 
tise them of the quantity and quality of his gooiis. 

Even so late ns the reign of James I., wc find that 
this task devolved on the apprentices; and Sir IValtsr 
Scott, ill his ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ has cliroiiicled their 
agcnstomcil cry, ‘ Wli.at do you lack ? What do you 
lack, gracious sir,beauteous madam?’ which, addressed 
iudiseriniinately to the passers on a London street, 
would liavc a curious eflect iu our times; hut changes 
have come over shopkeeping as well ns other m.atters 
since then. May we not add, that our shopkeeping | 
f.isliinns.'in other words, our trading oiierations, are the 
basis of our country’s prosperity? There was a larger 
meaning than seems at first obvious in Sidney Smith’s 
proposal to alter ‘ Britain rules the waves,’ to ‘ Britain 
rules the sluqn;’ and when Bonaparte stigmaUsed us j 
.as a nation of shopkeepers, he uttered a trno though | 
miintentiuiiHl culogium on our national skill and sue- : 
cess in commerce, which, from the signs of Ihc times, 
would seem appointed by Vrovidenezj as one of the 
most ellicient. instruments in forwarding the prngress 
and impruremeut of soc’iety. 


LIBRA KY STATISTICS. j 

Ax article in the August part of the ‘Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London ’ gives a view of the prin- i 
cipal public libraries jn Europe and the United States, j 
'riic information conveyed by its figures is curious and , 
important; but not so, we tliiiik, as even a ‘ subsidiary , 
clement’ (according to the compiler’s notion) of the \ 
educational condition of the states referred to. The ' 
people have rarely anything to do, at least in a direct 
manner, with the national libraries : that of the British < 
Museum, for in.stance, existing solely for the benefit of ' 
the few scores of literary persons iu London who resort i 
to it. In like manner, the collections of pictures in the ■ 
houses of our nobility and gentry give no indicatiuu of i 
the state of art among the people; although the degree i 
of liberality with which these galleries arc exliibited ' 
may inthicnce to some little extent the progress of i 
p;qmlar taste. I 

England is not famous for liberality cither in litcra- | 
tore or .art. AVc deb.atc eagerly about education, .and j 
vie. with i>ach other in the unreserve of our confession i 
its importance : hut after all there is more cry than I 
wool. Knnv/lcdgc is admitted to be a great and uni- | 
versal good; hut we guard its avenues with the most ] 
jealous restrictions. Even the common highway of the j 
aljihabet must he approached only on certain onerous 
conditions; and the libraries said to belong to the 
nation are carefully locked up from their owners. Tliis 
inconsistence prevails less upon the cxintinent, where, 
geucrally speaking, the people are permitted to look at 
the monuments they have reared, and the eollectioas of 
.art they have made, and to rc.ad the books they have 
purchased. All the national libraries of Paris, for in- 
' st.ance, with tho c.xccptinii of that of the Arsenal, arc 
lending libraries, and so likewjse are those of Mnnieh, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, Wulfenbuttel, Milan,' 
Naples, Brussels, the Hague, and Parma. Besides the 
great public libraries of Bic capital, there are puMie 
libraries of considerahte extent in most of tho large pre- 
viueial towns in France, and to tliese'Valuable works are 
occcsiuiially sent at the cxiiense of the nation. Li our 
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own country tliero is nothing of this sort, if wc cx- 
elutlc ft few favoured libraries; and what is ereu the 
favour in this latter case but the liberty of robbing 
jrablishcrs of thuir property?VFortunately, the public 
ns individuals docs that which mc public in its corporate 
capacity makes a point of iicglc%!iig. Throughout the 
TIritish islands tliere arc hun^eds of large libraries 
sui)ported by sulMuriptinn, and from these, as well «s 
from libraries of lesser si^e, there issue more cupious 
streams of knowledge than are poured from perhatu idl 
the great national libraries of Europe put top^dher. 

IVocccding to the statement lieforo us, it appears 
that the number of libraries in Europe, either open to 
the piiliUc deriving their support from the puhlie, 
is 383, of whieh ‘ 107 are in Friuice, 41 in the Aus¬ 
trian states and in the kingdom of fjombardy end 
Vcninc, 30 in the Prussian states, 28 in Great Itritahi 
and Irelnnd (including Hlalta), J7 in Spain, 15 in tlic 
Papal states, M in Belgium, 13 in Swit/ertand, 12 in 
the ilussian empire, 11 in liararia, 0 in Tuscany, !) ih 
Sardiniii, 8 in Sweden, 7 in N'aplcs, 7 ic Portugal, 5 in 
llnllaud, 6 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, -I in Hadcii, 4 in 
llcsse, 3 in Wirtcrabtre, and 3 in Ilnnovcr.’ 

Tlie magnitude of these libraries is by no means in 
])roportion to Iho size of the towns that contain^bein, or 
the wcaltii or iuiportanee of tlie cnnntrics to which they 
belong. In Great Britain and Ireland, for instiincc, 
there are 43 volumes to every 100 inUnbitaiils of the 
towns that contain th(> hooks, while in llussia there are 
SO to every 100. In S|>ain, to every 100 tliere are 10.!; 
‘in Franco, 125; in the Austrian empire, 1.511; in the 
I’rnssian states, lOG ; in Parma, 2!)I; in Jlecklenburg, 
238 ; in Hessn, 25G ; in the Vapjil states, 2GG ; in Nas- 
s.in, 2G7 ; in Tu.^ieaiiy, 2&8 ; in Modena, 333 ; in .Swit¬ 
zerland, 340 i 111 Uaviiria, 347 ; in Sa.xony, ."70 ; in Saxe- 
Meiningen, 400; in Denmark, 412 ; in B.iden, 480; in 
Saxo-Coburg-tlotIui, .G.'il; in Hesse-D.irmsl.idt, 660; in 
Wirteinliurg, 71G; in Saxe-Weimar, y.si ; in Il.amiver, 
072; in Oldenburg, 1078, and in Brnnsuiik, 2353 
volumes.'. These are curious proportions; and if the 
magnitude of a public library were ^■eillly any indieation 
of the cdueational condition of thd eoantry, we shcnbl 
bave to eondud-i that llussia was twice, an;^ Brunswick 
fifty-five times, better educated than I'lngland. 

If we restrict our view to tlie librarie.'i in flic citjiUuts, 
we find our own pliiec still lower in the scul,-. Ijondon 
has only 20 volumes to every fiiO mliabitants, whi!.! 
Brussels has 100, Petersburg !0S, I'.iris 143, Jladrid 
1.53. Berlin 1G2, llonie .306, Copenhagen 4G.j, Muuicli 
750, and Weimar 803. Thus the little city of IV'einiar 
is forty times better provided willi books than tlic great 
Babylon of the modern world. 

The number of public librcries in lOnrope cirs.'er.ding 
10,000 volumes in amount, i;i 383, and the aggregate 
iitunber of volumes in all these libraries is 20,012,7.35. 
The fallowing are the libr.iries, with the number of 
their volnmes, in tlic capital cities :— 

1. Paris (1), h'atinn.sl Libr:<ry, - - - 300,000 v„Is. 

2. Municb, Royal Library,.(;0i,',(ic(i . . 

3. Berlin, Royal Library,.4/0,00!) ... 

4. Petersburg, Impcriiil Library,-• - -lli:,()00 ... 

.5. Gopenliageii, Royal Library. - - - .11(1,Olid 

G. London, British AIii.sc<iin Librni}-, - iViO.OU!) 

7. Vienna, Imperial Library, - - . . ;ti:i,(l';0 ... 

8. Dresden, Royal Library,- - - - - ;!l)0,0I;0 ... 

5. Madrid, National Library, - - - ... 

10, Wolfimbuttol, Ducal Libriry, - - - 20i*,0Ui) ... 

11. Paris (3), Arsenal Libriiry,' - - - 130,000 ... 

12, StuUgairi, Royal IJbmry, - ■ - -17.1,000 ... 

I3i'Milan, Brera Library,.17U,()!)0 ... 

14. Paris (3), .*3t Genevieve Lil'ia-y, - -1.70,000 .. 

15. Darmstadt, Gratid-Ditc.al Lil.rarj,- l.OO.OOO ... 

16. Fiorenoe, Magliabceebian, - - - 1,‘0,000 ... 

17. Wapics, Royal Library, . - . . 1 50 , 001 ) ... 

13. Drussels, Iteynl Library, - • - - Lliv'iOO .. 

19, Rome (I),Ca«imato Library,. . . 120,0!‘'> ... 

30. Hague, Royal Library, . - - - * iOO.ilUO ... 

21i.Paris (4), Maziwino Library, - a. . ]G0,0!.'O ... 

23.'Rome (2), Vatican Library, - - - 100,000 ... 

'23. Parma, liaoiri Library, - - - . 100,000 ... 


li'rom the general list of 383 libraries, wc may extract 
the following notice of Jibrnries in the United 'King- 
dom :—The British Miweum. as above, 350,000; Sion 
College, 27,000; King's Oiillcge, Aberdeen, 20,000; 
Marischal College, Aberdten, 12 , 000 ; Pnhlii- Libraiy, 
and New Pnblic Library, BniningUam, 31,500; libra¬ 
ries in Cambridge, 230,000; libraries in Dublin. 133,000; 
Advoci'.tcs’ Library, Edinburgl<, iGii.iioi); University 
Library, Edinburgh, 96.000; Library uf Writers to the 
Signet, 50,0(ll»; University Librarv, Gbi3.gi)w, .90,000; 
Iluiiteriaii 51useum Library, 12,000; Clu'ctham Library, 
.Manchester, 19.000 ; Budleian Library, tlxfunl, 218,000; 
other libr.aries in (Ixfurd, LGiVtOO; St .\n'lre.\v’s Uni¬ 
versity f.ibrary (now one of the best conduuted libraries 
in Great Britain). .‘i.O.OOO. 

In the United SL'itis of America there areclgUty-one 
public librarii'.:, Iiaving.an aggregate of 9.)5.000 vnlume'', 
;i third of Mliieb are in the states of klussaebusetts, 
; Peimsylvani.i, and New Vork. 

,^.b) European public library is older th.m about the 
mi.tilU' of ibc flfteciitli cenlnry: that of A’'iemia has now 
been open to the )>ubUc since Ibc year 157.). The Na¬ 
tional Lihr.iry of Pam was founded in ]5'.i.>, but was 
not made public till 1737. A century before the latter 
d;ite, it <•011001)011 about 17.000 volumes; and in 177.5, 
tlria had inereaaed to 1.70,000. Then came the Ucvuln- 
tioo, whieh made it a gcin'ral receptacle for the oonfis- 
e'l.ted libraries of the eonveuts and private individuals. 
Some of tlie.se, it is true, were summarily disposed of 
‘for the s(!rv!ei‘ of tlie !irseiial.sbut even in this ease 
the libriiriiiiifl had nsn.illy a right of selection ; and the 
rcsidtappears in llie f.’.cf, that tliia niagnificeut collection 
numbers to-day at lec“t 800,000 vulume.°. The library 
I'f the Britii-b ■Miii-''n'.n was iipeneil to the public in 
1757, with .10,000 V'.lumes, after Imviiig lioeii fotiinled 
four ve.'irs, In 1800, it l■ollt'lilled about (!.»,000 volumes; 
in 1836,210,000; and at pie.ieiit it contain.s, as is stated, 
.‘<50,000 voliiints. Tile iiicreaso of tbi.s collection is 
ni.iiidy' atlribiihibli' to donations; one half i<f its entire 
eoiiteofs havin.g been presenteil (if la,'(jiicatlie<l. The 
(Jopeniiagi'ii library', on the eontrary, wli’cli has in¬ 
creased in the ap-iey of ,1 cjutiiryfrom 0.»,0(l0to410,000 
volumi'S, has doin' so bv means <'f ptirchasn e<iuaUy 
liberal and .iaSieimis. 4IO,oiio—.'!71,000; piirelmse— 
dona!ion; Deumurk—England. M'Jiat a curious pa¬ 
rallel ! 

The averiigc nnmiid sums .allot ted to the support of 
the four chief libraries of P.iris i,"! I,.23,5.55 : a greatly 
smalltii' sum liaving siifliceil, till two j ears ago, for the 
library of tiic British Mnseuni. But since 1846, an in¬ 
crease of I,.10,000 fir the purchase of Ixioks has been 
made to our pariiameiitiiry grant, and tlie whuln ainm.'d 
sni.i allotted to the rerviiic o7 the library is nowL.26,3S2. 
Wc may thus hope to see our national library rise into 
a eonseiiuence more nearly Lorresponding than hitherto 
with the greatness of tlie country; since under tho 
oper.iiion of the special grant, tliere are 30,000 volumes 
adde.bevery year to the collection. At tho same thne, 
an tile name <if tlic jiaoplc generally, wo cannot bnt 
object to the practice of confining griiits of this nature 
to Lomlou. What is iniid for by all sliould, in justice, 
as nearly .•\s p<)jsiblo, he enjoyed by all, i 

- —-- ^ - 

THE MA.^^GNS OF PAR I a 

SrlouiT) you, when in Paris, desire to see the HiCtbod of 
building one of tho.sc hoautiful edifices with which the 
French ca|)ita] is adorned, the best thing we nan recum- 
incnd is, that you should rise early iii the morning and 
proceed to the spot where an edifice is iu the course of 
erection. If Arl.v enough, yon will see arriving firom 
all quarters ,a hand of workmen clad in a oharacterHftic 
costume, of which the following is not an inaccuraite 
description:—A loose-fitting blouse of blue «t‘ wlute 
for KoniD, for others a jacket of coarse doth ; S' poeket 
stufied wiUi tobacco, and a short pipe, generally ^ clay, 
knowiiigiv earveil about the howl, and a eoMiOn .pdeket- 
handkeiohief with red squares; pauitaioous of eoaise 
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floth or Woo cotton; enormously heary and solid shoes, 
hat no stockings or socks: the costume is completed by 
a caji or bonnet of cloth stuff, the material of wliich you 
suspect rather than recognise under the dabs of diluted 
plaster and ycllotr clay produced by stono-hawing, witJi 
which it U liberally adorned. ' 

The wcan-TK of this uniform are the artisans employed 
upon the building, who come to ronimenrc the lalHiurh 
of the day. Previous to beginning work, nceonling to an 
ancient custom, they adjourn to the iieaiirst winc-sliup, 
whore a sip of sonic trifle iircparcs the in, as they think, 
for encountering their dusty oeeiipiition. This ceremony 
01 er, they adjourn to tlu- lioardcd enclosure, whore the 
1 work is carried on. Apropos of these rough-boarded 
fences : if cncroacliing on tlie public thoroughfares, they 
are allowed to he put up only on paying at the rate of 
live francs a metre eaeh month tliey stand. When, thcia- 
fotc, we feol flispoM'd to revilo these ugly timber barriers 
that interriii>t the circulation for niuiiths together, we 
have at least tlic eoiisolation of reiucnilicriiig that they 
contribute to tbo enoriiioiis builget of the city of I’arls, 
which enables the inuiiicipality from time to time to 
m’cclorato the man-li of improvement. Thus the public 
are cornponsaieil for the iiiconvcnicnee they endure. 

As the eloi'k strikes six, every jiiau hastens to re¬ 
sume his work on the spot where he left oJT tb.e iii^it 
hcfuTC. Some climb up the ladders, and continue Uie 
careful laying of the stone blocks; others prepare the 
mortar or the plaster on the sjiot. If there he Millicieiit 
space to saw and hew the stones nt the foot of the 
building, you will bear the grinding nl the saw and the 
Sound of the mallet and chisel on all .sides; if not, you 
will see the haiTowiocn arrive from the stone-cutters’ 
ynnl, bringing the stone-blocks alicioly prepared for 
laying. Kach companion-niason has a labourer nssigiieil 
to him, who is hound to execute his oislers; these carry 
the mortal' which they have jirejiared to the iijijicr storeys, 
and also .stones of moderate dimensions, and ]>erfrirm 
every possible service, necessary or not, nliirh i.s rc<|uireil 
of them, ill the liopc of lieing one day,.',oonir or later, 
served in their Inm. 

This labourer or gare-.n inasou has hecii, from tituc im- 
meuiorial, the faithful servant of a master or ciiinpiitilon, 
as the mood may prompt. Tliu.s a musfii, ja'i'clied on 
the upi>cr storey, will c.all liis garcoii; the gurcoii, ipiick 
as thought, clambers up five or six ladders, lenps J'rom 
scailbld to scafl'old, from henin to beam. ‘ Now, my lad,’ 
says the mason, ‘go and look for my pipe!’ and the 
victim dcsc'jnils with the prospect of aw.llicr journey 
on equally important business. Itiit when the Icrni of 
hiiS n])pR'ntiocship is c.xpin'd, and he is a nia.snu liim-'elf, 
ho will luive his gan;ou, who shiiU dtiuce up and down 
in searoh of its pij'c, or for a Ic's suliicienl i-oason, if he 
choose to make him. 

If it were necessary in onr day, when monarchs are 
confined by charters, cunstitntions, and rejircseiiiative 
chambers, to personify despotism, wo could not chouse 
a better example than the cuitipauion-mason, .ind we 
would add his garden to the jiicture, a.s a living symbol 
if devotion and self-denial: we make use of the word* 
nwLsrui, as the generic term unticr which all workmen in 
liuild'in,,5 aie ordinarily classed; hut the blone-rutter, 
ibc sioue-sctlcr, the ii’astcrcr, Arc, have aL'D their gareon 
W liihnurcr. 

Tho_following Is the \nlne of the various workmen 
I r.'ltcd in current com .''loiic-cuttor, per day, four francs, 
i four and a-hnlf, and livo ir.mcs; masons, stone-setters, Arc. 

I per day, three Ikuk-s, thico and a-half, .'ind rarely four 
francs; gar^n.s,harrowmen, and other labourers,per day, 
two francs, to two and a-half. 

At taskwork, a.s labour is always rated at a higher 
value than time, a good workman < an wolldorfully aug¬ 
ment: his salary, earning from sen ci, to eight fra.nes a day. 
The stoiie-cutt-ers generally work task-wotjs. To counte¬ 
ract the too indulgent dispositions, the euntractor keeps 
upon the premises a superintendent, with the title of 
master-companion mason, charged wit!i entire authority 
over the workmen, It is he who rel.tkis the idle, fines 
the latc-comers, and registers the absent; be runs from 


room to room, se.es that every hand is properly employed, 
and, in ca.se of need, gives bis counsel and personal 
assistanco; and his services and advice are so much the 
more necessary, as every jworkinan, upon meeting with a 
difficulty that seems to 1^ insoluble, folds bis arms peace¬ 
ably, and waits till ProFidence or the inaster-eomimnion 
comes to his assistance.*' The importance of this person¬ 
age and his function it is easy to comprehend, as well as 
the care and caution the contractor should exercise in his 
appointment. It is necessary that he shoald not only be 
active and intelligent, but, what is more, ineorruptible, 
and courageously proof against the too often irresistible 
arguments of tbo wine-seller. All these precious qualities 
ate usually estimated at the price of from lltO to 200 
francs a month by the contractor, who retains his services 
throiigliout tlie entire year, notwithstanding any length- 
encil cessation of labour through the occurrence of frost 
and wintry weather. 

■While we have liccn wandering through the building, 
.'■III stumbling here and there among the pole.s and 
hciiil'oldiiig, the time has flown—it i:i nine o’clock: at the 
iirst stroke of the ladl everything stanils still; and all 
rush away to breakfast. I,et us six; what kinil of n thing 
is a French workman’s breakfast, ft is neither the meal 
porridge (>f the Scutcli nor the tea and toast of the English. 

hilc the labourers cat modestly, in tho open air, the 
morsel of jiork, or the lump of sour cheese, together with 
huge wedges from the enormous loaf, which you cannot 
have j'ailcd to remark tucked under their arms upon4:heir 
arrival at the scene of their operations, tho cojujianion- 
masons resort to the nearest wiiio-scllcr, who has prepared 
them an ample hw-akfasL ol their favourite soup, a kind 
of regvtable ]iottngc, flanked with fried potatoes and 
other roots, among whicli the carrot ranks ns a cimspl- 
ciions delicacy—the bread, brought by "the workmen 
lheiii.',clve.s, fonuiiig the solid portion of the meal. The 
whole is ipialilk'd with a quantity of eheap light wine ; 
and, last of all, a pipe. At toil u'cloek all rc.sumc their 
work until two, when the souii and eeremony of the 
moriiing are rcjic.ated, and the day terminates at six in 
the evening. 

The coiiipaninii-masoiiH, ns well as tho lahouron, inhahil 
all quarters of the town, hut .ippi-ar to give a decided 
preference Irt'tho neighbourhood of the Jlfitel do Ville, 
and tlie smiill dirty and narrow streets and lanes which 
ahiit upon the inniiici]ial palace, where the cheapest 
lodgings arc to be mct>with. They sometime unite to 
form a chamber, assemhiing at tho houso of a letter of 
lodgings, who follows, besides, the profession of taveni- 
kceper, or restaurateur. This worthy provides daily, or 
rather nightly, suppers for the workmen, and even give.s 
credit to tliosc out of eiiqdoyiucnt who.se characters are 
good. 

The general rendezvous of the corapaniou-inasons is at 
the I’laoe de tlreve. From five o’clock in tbo morning 
they arrive there in crowds, some in search of work, others 
on the look-out for comrades; the roleur is also always 
there at that e.arly hour; this functionary,soiiauicd from 
hi.s keejiiiig a list or ciiroliiiciit of tho parlies wanting 
work, is ciig.v.ged and paid by tho body for the pur[) 0 sn of 
I>rocuritig cmpluyinonl for those in want of it; there also 
come the contractors to engage any number of workmen 
they may need. The caiqicnters and joiners frequent tho 
I’lace de (treve as well as the masons; the locksmiths 
have chosen a domicile near the Pont-au-Change, where 
the wine-shop is on equally nr.cesiary appendage, an 
asylum, indeed, rarely deserted. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the occupations of 
the masons, because it is only at the scene of tWr 
labours that their veritable jphysiognomy is pen^ptlblc. 
We ought now to say something of Ihoir pleasuro.s; as We 
said before, these are of the calm and quiet sort, and on 
high days, consist chiefly in an extraordinary coiAnmp- 
tion of cold viands; giblet pi^s, more or less authentie; 
and salads furiously seasoned; and esiieeially wine at (ix 
or eight sous a pint. Tho whole is varied by walks,.of 
pure ohservatiou, to wee tho halls and dancing paotios, 
tbo waltzes and polkas, which in every possible season 
arc ill full swing in we suba|-bs, and at the barrieis of 
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tUo city. ThcRC scciics arc not unfrcquently attended 
nitli fjitarrcis, in wiiicli the ntnRous take a mere active 
l«irt; but the dixiiosition intertneddle and foiurat 
Ntrifo is unfortunately not pdaliar to them, iMit shared 
alike by all the lalinrions clus!% of the Fren^ capital, 
so proud of its refinement in luv»y and civilisation. 

It is on fete days only that *1110 mason makes any 
attempt at personal display; tlicn he puts on his new 
Idiiu coat with broad lappets, and bright metal buttons 
shining proudly in the sun; then he changes his heavy 
niiul-eoated shoes for boots, equally solid, but brilllaiit 
with blocking of the choicest polish: on these days of 
solijTunity he brings forth his broad silver watch, the 
posscssioji of which he more than intimates by a wide 
silk ribbon floating gallantly upon his waistcoat, and 
trinkets of gl ittering steel. The masons greatly enjoy 
their fetes or holidays, the frolics on such occasions bemg 
to a certain extent tempered by religions observanecs. 
Hesidcs these stated cessations from work, the masons 
enjoy certain occasional recreations connected with their 
l)mfesRional labours. Two of these special festirities may 
be noticed—the ‘ erowuijig with flowers,’ and the ‘ con¬ 
duct of comrades.’ 

The last thing done to a house is to polish and orna¬ 
ment it with carvings outside, and these operation^ arc 
performed by the more skilled craft, much, who aif nu.R- 
pei'ilcd by ropes on purpose. When this nice woil: is 
completed, the building is finished. Now I’omes the 
eereriiony of crowning. All the artisans employed club 
(oio-thor, .and buy an cnormou.s branch of a tree liii.diy 
; with leafage, which they bedeck with ornamoTitii of flowers 
, and ribbons; then one of their nnmlier, chosen by lot, 
ii ascends to the top of the bouse they have just built, and 
1 1 1 reels the resplendent bouquet. As soon as the body 
I of workmen see tbc joyous signal waving proudly in 
' the <tir, the favours streaming in tiu' light Urec/c, and 
: the foliage gently undulating ovi-r the summit of the 
! hou.se, the foundations of which they dug but a few 
nioiitlis before, tlioy raise their united loiees in .a slioiit 
! of applause aud gratuJation. This (HWinony aceom- 
'■ ji'iished, they hike two other bouquets, more remarkable 
I for their diincnsions than the beauty of the flowers with 
i wtiieb they are leaded, and repair to the rcsidcnecs ot the 
jiioprietor and the contractor. These partie*, iii exchange 
for the verdant and odorous oflcriiig of the workmen, 
j aurreuder a few fivc-friinc jiieees, in the cxpcnilitnre of 
j which the day is merrily couclu^eil, w'itbouC any regaiil 
for the fatigues of yc.stcrday, or anxiety respecting tlio 
uncertainties of the nionwv. The crowning with flowers, 
a modest and eliarming solemnity', typifying the exul¬ 
tation of nalui'e over the triumphs of art, is one of thonc 
liajqiy traditi><ns which are but too raridy met with 
ainoiig the various bodies of arti.saiis. 

The ‘ ennduct of comrades ’ is a ceremony much more 
ill vogue in the provinces than at I’aris. It is a mark of 
estocm conlerred upon u workman who is leasing tliem 
by his corapauient, who take this mode of Icscilying their 
friendly regard and respect. This benevolent dcinon- 
stration is principally in usage among the workmen alli- 
liatcd to some one or other of the societies of compa¬ 
nionship. On the day of departure they assctnhlc in 
great numbers, every one clad in his festal garb, and 
accompany their departing fricud to a certain distance 
from the town he is leaving. One caiTics his stall', 
another his knapsack, and bottles and glasses are distri¬ 
buted among the lo.st; they piocdsl on their journey, 
g'issippiug, singing, and drinking until the moment of 
separation; then they drink a general bumper to tho 
llhalth and prosperity of the traveller, and separate. 
Quatrols are rare at these festivities; for independently 
of the natural good-humour of the French, they indulge 
fdr the most part only in very light wines, which raise 
the spirits, but do not intoxicate to an injurious degree. 
kV'hat a step towards tem^rance would be the general 
u^e of these wines, instead of beer or gin, among our 
w’otking-ela.s.scs in Kngland! 

As might be exjiocted in the caso»of a profession which 
embraces a greater number of operatives than any other, 
its members are not supplied by any one particular dis¬ 


trict oxclusivcly. It is not with them as with the wator- 
carriew, who are mostly Auvergnats, or as with the 
charcoal-burners, who all originate in the calcined gorges 
of the Caiital. kroin tlie nortli as from the south of the 
kingdom, from tho mountainous region of tin' I’uy do 
Di'mie, fi-om Daupbiny or the b ^..s ('Uampagne, 

from llourdcaux and from Riilc, from the Pyrenees and 
from tlm Moselle, from La Creusc and tho Tpyier llhino, 
crowds of building operatives swariii regularly to the 
capital; and «u the patois of the larieiis rnre.s, as they 
gossip during the intervals of labour, j.oi may rocoguisc 
the shaip accent of Provence, tho ilrawliiig pronmiciation 
of Lorraine, and the iinititelligibb- iduuu of ,\l,<ucc. 
'i'licse various parties are not all cosily siitislied ; thus 
during the recent crc'ition of tho fortifications of Paris, a 
whole g.nig 'if masons, from Flanders, abandoned the 
work.! bci-aii'-e the tUvoiir of the Parisian liecr was not to 
their likii"."; ;uid a poify of Kiiglish labourers on the 
Houeti jMilway, sick "f soup, sodduned salads, and sour 
wine, rccrossoil tlie (')iaiinct in the avowed soaivh of 
llrilish Ixcf and nlo. 

An inmu-nse minibcr of (leriinin builders also findeccii- 
pation in France ; and innietiiiies their importiition is so 
recent, that tlie least ignoriint, or, if you will, the most 
learned among tliciu, is obliged to act as intcrjiretnr for 
Ills iollow-coiintvynien. The workmen from Lal'icuscare 
also lery numerous, and their poueeiible and hniiest con¬ 
duct liiiH ncipiircd fur tlieiii an iMumuriilde reputation for 
morality. Picardy, Normandy, Haupliiny, and the de¬ 
partment of llcriuiU, .suj'ply excellent stmic-cutters, 

'J'h.it class of workmen who .sjiend their days in tho 
laborious occupatiim of building the rough walls, arc all 
ctclusively natives of the ncighhourliood of Limoges. 
They are hound inscparahly togcllicr by a strong spirit of 
clansliip, and practise a rigorous economy, wliicli their 
cneniic.s js’vile as avarice. During the times of tho 
rcce.'-s, which eomiiiericcs about the 'iOih of November, 
.and he Is till the middle of March, they manage to 
regain, either singly or in sm.all bodies, the country 
whirl) gave them birth ; there they carry the savings of 
tile year, until at Iciieth, haring accumulated enough to 
buy a small plot oj'gnmiid, they return to their cherished, 
counm', to quit it no more, content with the hunddest 
indeiicndcneo, i'ceauso it is the welcome reward of their 
own industry. 

in a country like France, where tho police keep incos- 
.'■ant watch, \ ith .such touching solicitude, over all the 
citixens, we may well sup\io.se that they have neglected 
nothing that could tcn-1 to maintain order and submU- 
sion among the vast body of building operatives, or even 
to enable them at any time to verify the conduct of 
ouch individual. Accordingly, we find that the adminis- 
tralion has multiplied the regniatinus and ordinance.s 
allee.liiig ilicTii from liino to lime, until at length it con¬ 
trols the operations of the compariioiiships, fixes their 
itineraries, njipoinls their salaries, and allots the hours 
of labour throuidiout the year; lastly, it compels eacfi 
man ^o keep a hook, which is in some sort the account- 
^current of his conduct and position as a workman ; this 
hook i.s an abridged memoir of the owner’s existence, as 
well as his ca.rii-hook and ledger; in it he must inscribe 
the date of his engagements, tho names of his employers, 
tho sums which lie receives, and, upon the first page, 
his own name, surname, ]irofcisiioii, fcc. according to the 
eternal foninila. Though this livrcl is, for bad characters, 
aretfistorof faults, and an act of tieqietual accusation, 
for the honest, sidicr, peaceable, and industrious labourer 
it becomes a vuri table _ book of gold, in which are in¬ 
scribed his titles of nobility; honourablo and just titles, 
inasmuch as they spring from the practice of intelligenee, 
industry, and integrity. 

We could meiition more than one illustrious indSvi« 
dual who, by active pcreevcrancc, have ascended from the 
inferior ranks to a high position, and who look npt 
without pride upon tho humhle book which wo* the cob- 
fidant of their forfiicr deprivation and fatigue t and we 
may well pardon that pride which glances with emnpla- 
cency fi-oni the calciibition of a princely revenue to the 
soiled and tattered pages of the operative’s work-book. 
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TEMI'EHANCU fiTATISTIrs, 

Tlirro irn! nt proRent in Kugland, Irclimil, and Scotland, 

«Ij'lit limnlrod and fifty trnnjicranoc sook-tii'a, \i itli one iiiil- 
liou nix hundred and forty tlionsaud mcinhcrK. In <ln’ 
Canndaa; Novii Scotia, and New Bninhwick, there arc nine 
hnndred nnd lift y tumiMjrancc socirtiea, v it li tlircc Iniudred 
and seventy tlinuaand members. In .South Amcric.-i tiicrc 
are seveiitccti thousand iiorwras wlio have ni.;uinl tlio teiii- 
pcrmice ]>1itdgc. In Ooriiiany thi'rc are ili'l'.'en Imti.lred 
teiiqicrauee sociotics, with one iniilion three flinidn'd llum- 
simd membexs. In Sweden and .Noi-way there are five 
hundred end ten tcniiirranee soeieliee, with one Uiindrcd 
and twenty Ihonaaitd ii.eiidiei>i. In the Samhvieli Islands 
there are five thouhund per-ons w lio I.ave Rijmed tiie pledge 
of total abstinenei-. At the ('..iv of (iood llojie tlieiT are 
nine hundred ph’dgeil inemherr. It is asi'evtaiiied tliiit nj)- 
wards of seven llions.r.d penoiis annually I'erish in (ireat 
Ilritain ilirongli aceiJeiii'- wliilc drunk ; and tin: loss to the 
workiiig-claS'ieu a’me, throimii diinkiinr, a|i\)c.ars to he an- 
tnuiUy live Imndri.I .aii.l (ifry iiiillioin.of dollarhi. '{lie enor- 
lIKiiiri siiiii (it f.iiir ionnlred and ninety inillii ns of Uollarh 
\v.ns expended in (inat liiilaiii la.l year lor inlo'.'.eating 
li'Teragi's, and five l.uiidred nnd twenty niiiliuns t.f gallom 
of in.'dt liquors vrer- brewed hint ve.'rin (treat IJritaai, In 
tin! United .Slates (liere are tlireo thon inn] seven Innidred 
and ten teiiijs'i'i.iiee aoeiolies,vitii tv,,, tmilion aix Innelrcd 
ainl tiKeen liion.i)nd inenibers, whieli ineliidea llie Mom: of 
'J'eni]ioT:inee. In Knssi.a ail teinperanee i-oeiel ies -ire aiiicily 
forbidden liy (.be emperor. In l*nii.Ri!i, Aiistrin, and il. lj, 
llicru are no tempi r.anee eoeieties. In h'ratiee the t.'in- 
peranee c.inae, .•’Itlioiifh yet in ils lM.''.me\, is (ireidiy on 
the increase. Thu fir.! teinj.eienec id.ietv in the v. i.ild, 
ao far as diieriviTv in known, vvai. forin.'i! in (b'mn’iy on 
(’liristmas day in tlio j',-ar ll.ito, A. JJ'Iih h o/'Ai/e 
Kor/.'. 

IMPORTANl'H or Ft.AKNM, 'J'lti'! MilR. 

It w'onl.bbe e.s ly to adilnee ati'on.. evideie-e in Jieliiitr of 
the v.slne ami iiii|.i.rlane. of vveaiiinr Jhiiini'l ii.-v' the .■-l.in. 
‘.Sir John IVingle,’ says Dr iiod.ukin, ‘vilm aefonuniiied 
our army into the uoilh at the lime of I he 1 {. bmlioii, i-ehdi.i 
that the heiiltli of the soldi.'is was greatly proi.iol*d by 
ihe.ii’ weaving llannel waUlcoals, vvitli wliiih they Ij el Ic’eii 
snppiieil on their iiiareli by Kume Soelcty of I'Vieml-i.’1101 
•Sir (ieorge IhdlingaM, in liis lectures on military sm-gi ry, 
adduces the te.stiuiuiiy of S’'-Janie'i Maegriiw to llie i.tcto- 
ineut tliat, in tlie I’eiilnsnla, the tiest-clorlied leciioe'dii 
were generally tlie must healtliy; adding th.’d, vviiiii in 
Imlia, lio vvilnessed a remaikal.le proof <,f (lie naefiihieis of 
flannel in ehecking tlie piogiess of Ih- iiiosl agiTiiviib’d 
form of dyseiitiri, ill the M’eond l.altidioii of llie lioyali. 
(kaptain MniTay told Dr (’omhe Dial ‘he wii.j so .slvonely 
inijrressed, fiom former experiiaiee, with a seii-e of tlie 
elheaey of tlie ]>r.ileer.on alibrded by the eoi'Ktant. use of 
ttaiiiicl, next tlie i kiii, lh.it, when, on Mh ariival in Knyl-nid. 
in Deeoniher Ul'Jil, after two ytai!,’serviee amid the jie- 
bergs on tlie coiLst of I.aIir.ai!or, tlie slii]iwiis ordii, ! lo 
sail immediately for the West iiidh s, lie ordeied llie ),r.r’.er 
to draw two extra flannel sliirts and |j;uts of drawers for 
inch man, and instilulcd a regular daily insiicetiou lo see 
tliat tliey win* vvorn. These ]HeR.an(ionM were iu’lowed 
liy the hap]iiiMt results. He proreeded to Iiis slati.irr with 
II eriiw of l.iO men; visited almost every island in llie Vi'rst 1 
liniies, and many of tlie fiuris of the (inlf of Alexk'o ; ami 
nnlvvithstamling tlic sudden tiansition from exl renio eli- 
iiial's, relnnicd l.t l•■.1lghmd v.ilhout tlie lo.s,s of a single 
inaii, or liavhig any f ieK on lio.ard on Ids aiTival. It would 
be (■•nng too far to aseiibe this excelient sti.to of liointli 
Solely to the i,nc of ilanin 1 ; but tlierc can lie little doulit 
that the I'llt.r w.es an important element in Captain 
iduxray’rt snece'.s.-' 7 lo'e-r/Mw on lj‘ii uml /tLyiiaeif^ 

Ti'.i’i: 

Lvcrylvody has huard ami made use of (he iihrase ‘trno 
blnoC hnt everylmdy” does not kn.iw that its lust sssuniii. 
Don w-aj hy the CiA’ssianters. hi oppoiitlou «.> tin* scarlet 
badge of (’harlcs 1., and Ueuee it was Inkeii by the troons 
01 l•e!.h■y■ ,md Moittruso in 'Ihe adoption ef the 

ookinr was one of t'lose religious pedantricii in whieb the 
Caveua;.u-rs affeeted a pharisateal obw rvaneo of tlie scrip- 
tnriil letter, .Mid tlio usages of the lleinews: and thus, .as 
they named their children Ilabukkuk a'.d iJei'ubabel, and 
thoir oiiapcls /lion and KI>cnc*or, they iec.iratcd their per¬ 
sons with blue ribhoiis, becatwo the" following sumptiviry 


preciqit w.ni given in tlic law of Alo.'ies:—‘ iSppak unto the 
children of Israel, and hid Uieni tli.at they make tliein 
friugos ill the horslilrs of t^ir garineots, throughout thoir 
generations, and that tlicy|Kut utvon the Iringe of tlie bur- 
dors a ribbaml o/liliif .’— 

——j, 

GIVE I’iiACE, yii LADIES. 

[A ballad copied m Ci>lll.''r’H Cxtraets fnnn ttio ]le!ii...ti'rj of tlio 
HialionciV Company : Date, JSOB-f.] 

(iivK pkace, you ladyosall, 

- I'litri my iiiistrcsw' fiiire, 

p 111 ii.iiic of you, iir great .jr sni.ill, 

• 'an vvilli iny love eiuiip.aro. 

If yon would knowe her well, 

1 1:11 hl'iill her novve belviMe, 

It any t'iniie at .ill may tell 
Her lvautie['.] inaujfuldc. 

« 

• KiiC‘ 14 Hol hlj. 1 i nr lowo, 

Jhit ji'Ki Ihu ]K'iiVcl 
Jh'low iiiy lik'Dil, libovc liiy hurt, 

Aii ‘1 tlifn u wund luon' btrav.,ht. ' 

f'lic is fv:t full Ml frinrc, 

' Jlul jiiKi ns '•]!(' h'ioMo hro* 

All niinliill f'lraMiil, I b'.vi;urt ; 

AtuLmioh - lie lovetlnnt’c. 

Jff'r h.i'Ii iiik' 

Oi ii'i iC’ Ih'it J can rinili', 

:i‘> in uoi lojuii uiijihL o 
I'l oM M> vtOl fornxlo it niiivl'*. 

I!i / Tvin TNi*’. hhii'Ko, nc whlLo, 

Jhi! of A liiYi 1.0 hou, 

As il ft*r dfUu'ht; 

Vci. bhv' is ii’.orlitil tin). 

)Ior haT.< if> j.i't fM[.t] ij.nl.i', 

’nj, isirt'J •’Ui't'i| m") 

1; i<-s V, halt U r liiildc hu; unti nui '1 c-» 

I: nio uuLright. 

lior ci''S luiv jjicNMto. nor «;r.s,v. 

Kit lilt*; the houvoiiH al'Mve; 

^nil DiuLi’ <if iix’tu >v 1 inl needs-. I . iiy, 

Ihj' th.U iliiy hiol\e Jinii i 

Hit ffiote not tdiort d(‘ Ion >e, 

And wh'v^nuiy more 

Tliifiiili s>)uu% tK'i'ehafii e, iini^ thi.iue ii;c vrvi;?, 

'J'f jiirsL ibo 

H.’r h.indo, jea, then, Ijov handc, 

V/ilh fini:^ rfi or iin \ 

J fl Is enough, you imdeisL uid, 

1 IjLi* 1*, -n.u«l 'tis lUMus 

I 

Til hrii fu, T am conb nt 
Ttil'jl.- iioi‘as-he iy, 

And h./ldo that bhe hy Ifeuven us '■ent 
To Da,ihe comiileate my Uis », 

'Uien ]<tdyo.s uU (;ire jil.ieo 
I'jiio luy iiiLstrcLso iaire, 

Ver Jir wo you Knnu’c uo well her :jraee. 

You iicisU'h miii&t all <i 1 sj|*:ure. 


OF caF.siisTur* 

ArjnufbriiR nnd the nir wc lircatho aro nuatlo of tlic snrafi 
materials. J.iDen bnil sii^i^.ar, and FpiritH of wino, aro bo 
mncli alike in tUoir rlicniical (‘ompoBition, that au old 
Bhirt can ho ronvoriccl jnl.o iU nwti weight in iugar^ and 
the sugar into siriritic.f wine, "Wine in luade of two snh- 
fltaiioes, one of which is the ennse oC almost all oomhinii^- 
tiou of biiniJiig, and the other will Ifunt with more rapidity 
than anyllung in nature. 'rUo fumous Pcmrlan bark, fo 
nineli used to strcngUicn Gioinaclis, and Dio poisonous 
principle of opium, are found of the same materials.— 
Amfirh'au. ;, 
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H 7 Rtrand, hondan; and J. M'GJiAsn 4 a<, £1 H'Oilcf Btroct, 
Pulilia.-><PrlntLdby W. aud It. CifAMasns, fSdtubargh. 








ij G BEAT MEN. 

It is universally reniarkcd that now-a-Jays there aje 
I no great lueu—no great statesmen, authors, artists, 
: dramatic writers, orators, theologians, or philosopliers. 

I Everywhere we see but a lifeless mediocrity—clcver- 
nc8.<i, and sometimes brilliancy of acquirements—but no 
great depth, scarcely any towering genius, little courage 
or ability to soar to commanding heights. Where is 
there now any great scholar; whore a Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott; where a John Kemble; where a Newton ; 
where anybody in the superlative? The days even of 

! Bonapartes ar| gone! Ample scope is there f<ir iisur- 
ji pation; but we look in vain for a L'surpcr! Tlic Hour 

II is come; but whore is the Man ? 

I' This is exactly one of those subjects which admits of 
i, being treated pro and con. Mueb may be s.'iid on both 
I sides, without any decided prc]iondcrauec one way or 
; anotber. In the first place, it will not escape observa- 
j tion tliat tlio alleged scarcity of great men is very 
i raiieli caused by a gencntl advance tlirougbout society. 

I I'or one great writer in a period of literary darkness, 

I we have now a hundred writers af ordinary, thougii 
I no mean oapacity, all actively exercising, tlieir pens. 
For one artist of inapproacliablc excellence, we have 
thousands who can at least plea.se us with tlicir pro¬ 
ductions. We have, to be sure, n« Newton; but look at 
the multiplicity of minds turned to philusophie pur¬ 
suits, each poriug on the face of Nature, and occasiunally 
disclosing new and interesting features. If no man 
towers over iiis fellows, it may t>e because all Iiavc to 
climb bigiicr than the great men of former times did, 
iH' order to be eonspicuous. Wliere discovery has been 
pushed to its limits, we cannot reasonably expect to 
have any more discoverers. There are mariners of as 
ardent temperament as Columbus, and as willing to 
encounter dangers, but in what direction can these 
lunging geniuses go in quest .of a new eontinciit.’ In 
maritime discovery, as in many other fields, the work 
is pretty nearly done. America, the solar system, the 
principle -of gravitation, tlic laws of chemical afiiiiity, 

' the balloon, the steam-engine, and n thousand other 
things, can be discovered only oiicc. If physical science 
has not actually got to the end of its tether, all within 
the circuit of tlie tether has been gleaned so marvel¬ 
lously bare, that in these latter days wo are left compa¬ 
ratively littlo to pick up. Lucky fellows those Nuw- 
. tons, Keplers, Columbuses, and Watts! 

True in one sense; but let us not be led away by a 
I prevalent tendency to exaggerate the glories of past 
times and despise the present. After making certain 
aUowances as to the absence of such commanding intel¬ 
lects aa that of Shakspeare—a man not fur a day, ‘ but 
all time—it may be fairly questixmld if there ever was 
any period of tlie world’s history which so abounded in 


men eminent for tlicir talents, respectable for tlicir 
aims and acquirements. For anything we can tell, the 
discoveries to lie made by these men and tlicir suc¬ 
cessors limy be as grand as tliosc of Newton, as useful 
as those of Watt. Great a.s has been our advance, we 
are to all .ajipearoncc only on the tlireshold of know¬ 
ledge. All tilings seem to prognosticate that in a 
ei'iitury hence we shall be looked b.aek to as pigmies in 
the arts—* gatlicrcrs of poblilcs on the shore.’ The dis¬ 
coveries, tlic inventions, the researches of the passing 
hour arc ail eak-illatcd to eoiiviiicu us that there yet 
remains a field of inquiry, which appears the more 
boundless ns wc ndvanee. But, setting aside any such 
liypothcsis, and taking matters only as they are, wc 
w'ould be inclined to sjicak of the present age .as rela¬ 
tively anything but contemptible cither in arts or 
learning. That tiic individuals who excel do not rise 
into a distiiiguislied jire-ciiiincnce, is accounted for by 
the fact—a fact licuuiiic proverbial—' that the world 
does not know its great men,’ at least not till it lias lost 
them. As no man is great to liU vidct-dc-cliambre, 
so 110 man is thought iiiiiuli of who may be seen any < 
day walking in the public thuruiighfares. It la only 
wlien he is i|ead and buried, and no longer takes 
a part in comniunpliicc coueorus, that his merits 
are understood and aiqireciated. Washington, in the 
midst of Ids mighty struggles, w'us aggrieved by a 
thousand detractions. I’riestlcy, whom we arc now |l 
in the habit of looking bock to ns a great man, was |i 
very far from being considered great while he lived. |j 
Chased from ids home hy a fanatical mob, and coldly i 
sympathised with by men of Icundng, he died an exile ; 
from tlic country which was niiwortliy of liini. It | 
would be telling n twciity-tlnics told talo to go over the I 
histories of ‘great authors’ from Ilumcr downwards, il 
who were treated not In the Iiaiidsomest manner while j 
tliey were living and pouring fortii their deathless I 
effusions. Ihifortunutcly for men wlio in some way I 
distinguish tliemselves in literature, arts, philosophy, i 
or stntcsmansliip, they arc usually judged of while in 
life not exclusively in reforemw to their services or 
labours, but to a large extent in snliordiuation to' pro¬ 
fessional and otlicr jealousies, or in connection with sec- 
taruin and party views. In Great Britain, a native has 
niucli less chanea; of gaining celebrity for his discoveries 
in science, or his excellence in art, than a foreigner. 
Had Liebig been a professor in a Ixmdon instead of a 
German university, he would scarcely have been listened 
to with the p'&tiencc and respect ho has been. We 
should not only have been too familiar with his name 
and person, but have been jealous of his reputation. It 
is a totally different thing when wc have to invMtigate 
the pretensions of a man wlio lives a thousand, miles off 
Me is thou, as respects our own ofikirs, os good 
and is not likely to trouble us. One con make noting | 
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by condemning bim, while it is qidte safe to praise him: 
vre can in his case afford to be magnanimonsly im* 
partial. No man receives snch numerous and cordial 
testimonials of his high claims to consideration, as he 
■who is 'feoing to qi^t the scene of his labours. Ene¬ 
mies hasten to sweat to him an everlasting friendship, 
liivtds weep hitter tears that they ate to lose so great 
a luminary from their system. Tliu wailings on sucli 
occaiiions are ever put to good intercBt. IVo all know 
liow to be generous when the genero-sily places any 
object of desire the more surely within our rc.-udi. 

But more than this: all have small prejudices to 
cherish, and it is not usual to speak with resiwct of a 
person who in anyway deranges the eomplaecney of 
foregone conclusions. Thu outer world, in a state of 
happy innocence, imagiues that the learned, so called, 
are worsliipxKirs at tlio shrine of Truth. Alas! how 
few are there who arc not followers of idols. Each has 
Ids cherished fancy, which he feels hound to combat 
for in all edrcunistancns; and wo to the man who auda¬ 
ciously bring.s distnjst on his opinions! While motives 
so imgracioiLs, independently of considerations of a 
sterner and less or^itable nature, arc permitted to 
influence tl:e judgment, can we be surprised that so 
few living men attain the distiuctiou whiuli wc ordi¬ 
narily call ‘ great ? ’ 

If in the present age there be any peculiar impedi¬ 
ment to the rise of great men, it may bo said to consist 
in a widcly-dilfiised taste for and habit of eritieisin, 
the occasional unjudging EeveTit 3 ' of wldeli ha.s tinfor- 
tunatcly the elTect of repressing talent unsupjiorted by 
ambition. If there 1)c no great statesmen, liavo tlio 
public generally Laboured to raise men into jarwer in 
whom they can place unqualified confidence.’ I'erh.aps 
the (uitics arc more faulty th.an the criticised. In Tlie 
United States, ns wc arc informed, tlic more enlighleiied 
portion of the coninmuity, from a regard for tln-ir o«'ii 
feelings, lake no p.irt in politic^!, and studiously keep 
out of pLtcc. And in our own country, it is pretty 
ob'vious that on similar grounds the ‘ best men’ syste¬ 
matically refuse to come forward as c<iiuUdates of otlicc. 
An upright man, with no selfish jnirpose in view, does 
not choose to expose himself to obloqify, or to have 
his services paid in public ingratitude. Tims :i people 
may lose something by l>eing too quick - sighted in 
detecting errors. A charitable consideration of Human 
infirmities has more than Cliristian duly to recommend 
it: it is the soutidcst policy. 

So much for the goncriil influences which tend to 
repress tlie growth of ‘ great men.’ I/.'t it, however, 
again i>e rcmeiubcrcd, that in very many instauecs the 
cheek on greatness is independent of e.vterunl ciremn- 
stanees. No individual eon expect to travel on tlie path 
to fame without getting rubs by ilic way. The mure 
)>rominent a man becomes, the inure is he exposed to 
challenge ; and it would be well for him not to inishake 
the cavillings of the envious, or the morbid grunrbilngs 
of the habitually discontented, for the expression of i* 
heoltliful and general opinion. The satisfictl say 110 - 
tliiiig :.it is only the brawler and busy-body who make 
themselves hoard. Besides—and here, perhaps, is the 
pith of the whole matter—do the great in skill and in¬ 
tellect always conduct themselves in a way to disarm 
jealousy and m’urc approbation ? How frequently men 
of talent, yiehling themselves up to the pettj' impulses 
of a restless b-mperament, are observed to destroy tho 
repittation which admirers are willing to accord, and to 
which even enemies loiuld not properly, for any length 
of time, present a feasible opposition. In such cases 
tlie would-be-grcat man is less judged of by his talents 
than his fadings. Great in science, literature, or art, 
he is perhaps infirm in temper, sensual in indul¬ 
gence, weak in resolution, imperfect in his moral sense. 
The world may be captions, ncglcetfid; much grievous 
Wrong may sometimes be a const ,)ucnce of unworthy 

i 'ealou.sies; hut, on tho whole, a man’s chief enemy is 
limself. When Horace Vernct suffered the indignity of 


having his pictures refused admittance to an exhibition 
in the Louvre, did he fly into a passion, and go and 
kill himself ns an ill-nscd man ? No. Without niutter- 
iug a word of complaint, «e exhibited his productions 
elsewhere, and lived to Jle at tho head of tlie French 
school of painting—a jSsson ■worth taking by others 
besides artists. We r^eat an advice formerly offered 
—NE'visR cosn’T.AU(d|^e world flies from ill-used men. 
Go on, true soul! mint not in doing the work before 
tiiee; but do it quietly, and leave the rest to Him 
who overshadows us with the wings of his Froiridencel 
Kcmcmbcr that the small oppressions of coteries are 
but transient, and act with slight effect on the truly 
great—great in sentiment as well as intellect. We arc 
each of us on trial, and if conscious of rectitude, need 
not fear tho verdict of the tribunal. W. C. 


THE SILVER MINE. 

Jt ToiTNij cavalier was riding down a street in the city 
of MexiiM leading towards the Alameda, when his own 
name, pronounced in piteous accents, arrested Lis at¬ 
tention, and caused liim to rein in his steed. 

‘ (.III, Licp Yiuente, noble caballero, have pity on me, 
par el amor de Owx; for charity, good senor, save a poor 
Indian, wiio is innocent as a child uiibaptiscd.’ 

The person who uttewd tins appeal was evidently, 
from his looks, his garb, and his s))ccc1i, one of that 
unfortunate race who, originally lords of the Mexican 
soil, have been for centuries in reality, if not in name, 
tliu serfs of their Spanish conquerors. ^Tlie cavalier 
could even distitignish by his pronunciation tliat he 
w;is an Indian of the Tarascan tribe, who differ in lan¬ 
guage, as well as in some traits of character, from the 
Aatws, or proper Mexicans. His sitnation sufficiently 
aeiaiuTitod fur the Tehcmenco of his intreaty, since he 
w.as then in the clutches of two sturdy alquazilrs, or 
ciinstables, who grasped him by the slioulders, and hur¬ 
ried him forward with the least possible regard to his 
personal comfort. They stopped, however, when Don 
Vicente turned his horse and rode towards tiiein, say¬ 
ing, ‘What is the'matter, alguazilcs.’ Who is tliis 
man, and wl^at has he done?’ 

To this question, put by a cavalier whose rieJi d/css 
and high bearing bespoke his claims to attention, one 
of tho alguaziles replied with gruff civility Uiat tlie 
sanguinary ruffian haH just stabbed a white man, a 
wntcr-earricr, in .an adjoining street, and they were 
eonveying him to the acnrdaila, or city jail, to awidt 
his trial. Tlie ‘ sanguinary ruffian,’ who, by tho waj’, 
was a small, simple-looking man, the very personifica¬ 
tion of paciflu meekness, earnestly protested his iiino- 
eciiec of the crime. He declared that he had merely 
stopped from cariosity to witness the progress of a game 
of Mwiic, which was going on in the street; there were 
m.my other bystandci^ some of whom were betting on 
the fortunes of the principal gamesters. At length, he 
said, a quarrel had arisen, though about wliat he did 
not exactly know. Then knives were drawn, and pre¬ 
sently a man fell dead, stabbed to tlio heart. Some of 
the people ran away, and among them a carbonern, or 
coal-porter, a large, strong, black-bcarded man. who, he 
believed, was the real culprit. As for himself, be waited 
to sec what would be done with the dead man; and 
when the police came uji, to his amazement two or 
three of those present, and whom he bad seen talUng 
with the carboncro, had pointed him out as tlie gnUiy 
{icrson ; and that was all ha knew about it 

‘ But homhres,’ said the cavalier to the officers, ‘ tiiia 
Indian carries no knife. How could he hare stabbed 
the man ?' 

‘ Oh sir,’ replied the oldest alguazil, * that is the 
very proof of his guilt« The murdered man was 
stabbed ■with his own knife, drawn ont of his belt 
before he had any warning of the intention. It is a 
piece of true Indiaivct^ Ril'd villany.’ 

‘ Ho not believe it noble Don Vicente,’ exclaimed 
the Indian. ‘ Why should I mmder a man whom 1 
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never saw before ? I, a poor labourer from Zitacuaro, 
who came to tho city yesterday for Uic first time in 
my life.’ . 

‘ Zitacuaro, did you say ?’ usked the young man, look¬ 
ing earnestly at tiie Indian, ‘ It seems to me that I 
have seen your face before ? How does it happen that 
you know my name ?’ * 

‘ Oh, Don Vicente,’ replied thelndian, * 1 have seen 
you many times, when you have ridden by tho village 
where I live to the haeiemla of I.oyzagn.’ 

Tho young cavalier blushed at this reply, and then 
answered with a smile—* It is vwy jjossible; and for 
the sake of that recollection, I will not quit you until 
I have made further inquiry into this strange matter. 
My worthy friends,’ ho said to tlie alguaziles, ‘ as your 
time is valuable, and the proverb says that j usticc must 
have the wherewithal to subsist, you will not refuse me 
the favour of dividing this douhloou between you. And 
now, oblige me by returning with your prisoner to tlie 
spot where the murder took place.’ • 

The olBccrs did not hesitate to obey a command so 
agreeably enforced, and immediately led the way back 
to the place in question. A number of men of the 
lower classes were still collected about it, pursuing tlioir 
various occupations and amusements of gambling, gus- 
sipping, or ebalfering, as calmly as though nothing of 
importance had taken place among them. Some scns.i- 
tion, liowever, was created by tlie return of the algna- 
ziles with tho Indian, followed by Don Yieenlc, especially 
when the latter rode into the midst of tlie crowd, and 
inquired for the witncsse.s to the light and the homici<lc. 
It soon appeared that tliough almost all had )>cca spec- 
* tutors of the quarrel, very few had actually seen tlio 
man killed. Of those who had befure been loudest in 
asjieiting the guilt of the Indian, the grcaler number 
now held their tongues, or disavowed any positive know¬ 
ledge of the fact. Two only, both of wlioin were car- 
boncros, stood out stoutly for tho trutli of their former 
testimony ; and although X'jcente had hi tic doubt that 
tho accnsatioii was a villaiious plot, cuiicoelcd to screim 
tiio re.al criminal by the sacrillcc of a despised and 
friendless Indian, yet ils he liad fto means of proving 
tho innoccnco of the latter, he was oblige^ to allow the 
algnaziles to convey him to^tlie prison, lie promiscil 
the poor fellow, however, that ho should not be for¬ 
gotten; .and with this assuraiyie J’uquo q'ormes—for 
such, it appeared, was his name—sutrerol himself to 
be led quietly away without another word of remon¬ 
strance, 

Don Vicente was much annoyed to find that, while 
ho was engaged in this act of Ijcnevolenee, the time had 
slipped by during which he should have been niion the 
Alameda. Anyone, indeed, could have seen at a glance 
tliat-thc handsome young cavalier was equipped for an 
appearance on that rendezvous of tho Mexican beau 
monde. His widc-hrinimcd gold-laccd hat, his em¬ 
broidered jacket, trimmed with costly fur, his Gnada- 
lagara boots of stumped leather, his enormous silver 
spurs, of moro than a pound weight caoli, bis su^ierb 
manga, or riding-mantlo, tlirown over the front of his 
silver - plated saddle, tho aniptera, or Imusings, of 
stamped leather, fringed witli silver, wliich nearly 
covered his horse, were all in the highest style of the 
native fashion. It was now with some mortification 
tliat he beheld several of his acquaintances rctiuaiing 
from their aixiustomed ride, and w'as greeted by them 
with inquiries as to tho cause of his non-appiiarancc. 
It is but fair to say, however, that his vexation had 
little or nothing to do with disappointed vanity, but 
originated in a feeling of a gentler nature. A particu¬ 
lar carriage was expected to be seen tliat day on the 
Alameda, containing at least one pair of the brightest 
eyes in Mexico; and it wllli before this vehicle that Don 
Vicente Aldama had intended to make his handsome 
hraxeadoT, or prancing steed, display its most graceful 
caraaoles, in the hope, or, sooth totf ay, the assurance, of 
attracting an approving glance from the said spark^g 
orbs. Bis friends, inde^ did not fail to inform him 


that the carri^e of the Ckmde de Loyzaga had passed 
throe or four times up and down the Alameda; that the 
eyes of Donna CataUna had been seen in it as bright os 
ever, but roving about very uneasily; wliilo the pretty 
face to which they belonged wore a very umunal ex¬ 
pression of gravity and displeasure; all of w^h facts 
they related for his especial gratification. Don Vicente, 
however, did not consider the inforniation in the least 
satisfactory, until it suddenly occurred to him that tlie 
incident w'hieh had detained him would form .an excellent 
re.asun for a visit on the following morning^ in order to 
request Donim Catalina’s advice on the subject, and to 
solicit her interest with her father on bi-half of the 
Indian ; for the ('.ount of Loyzaga was known ta have 
great iniluenee with the viceroy, the Marquis of Men¬ 
doza, who then governed Mexico. Congratulating him¬ 
self on this bright idea, Don Viconte felt able to retort 
the raillery of liis friends in a correspondiug tune, and 
look his way lionioward in joyous spirits. 

Vireiitc Aldama was the descendant of a fortunate 
companion of ('ortes, who had transmitted to bis pos¬ 
terity large possessions in various parts of tlie new land 
which he iiad he)|X’d to conquer. The father of Vicento 
had been reekoned among the wealthiest pmprictors of 
New .Spain, at a time when tlie gentry of tliat country 
comprised the ricliest individuals in the world. But in 
one fatal night he lost, at the gambling festival of San 
Augustin, six of his seven great estates; and the next 
nioriiing he was found dead in his room, with a pistol 
in his hand, and a bnllet tlirnngU his brain—a self- 
irnmolakd vietim to the evil divinity that has tempted 
80 ni.any to their ruin. This dreadful ratastrophe had 
at le.ast one good cfTect, as it gave to his son, tlien a 
youth of fifteen, a salutary horror of the gaming table, 
wliieli lie never afterwards apjirooelicd. 'I'lic income 
of his rcniainiiig hacienda was siifOcient to enable liim 
to live in handsome style txith in the capital and at 
hig eoiintry-liouse. beta een which, like most Mexican 
proprietors, ho dividi'd his time pretty equally. Now 
it happened that the estate of Don ^'icentu was situated 
at the easy visiting di.slance—as it is tlicre considered— 
of about six k agues from the seat of tlie wealthy Conde 
dc Loyzaga; and as the eoiiiit had been a friend of his 
fatlier, tlie young man was accustomed occasionally to 
ride over for the imriioso of paying his resi>eots to hig 
iiohie iH'iglibnnr. As ho grew older, and better able to 
appt#Riatu the lessons of wisdom and exjiorience which 
flowed from the lips of the count, it was very natural, 
in tlio opinion of llio latter, that the visits of tlie youth 
sliould become more and more frequent, Tho rest of 
the family, however, including Donna Catalina, the 
nobleman’s bright-eyed diiugliter, ascribed these conti¬ 
nual re.appearances of Don Vicente to a very difieroiit 
rausc of attraction. And even the count himself— 
conceited old foul as he was—began to have bis suspi¬ 
cions. 

This state of affairs will account for the anxiety and 
trcpillatiou witli wliieli Don Vicente, on the day after 
the oceiuTcncc of the Incident just related, presented 
himself at the stately town mansion of tho connt. Tho 
young lady, who was alone, received him with a cloud 
on lier brow; bat the sliade of displeasure instantly 
passed away when her lover related the accident which 
had detained him from the Alameda on tlie previous 
day. Donna Catalina’s interest in poor Faquo proved 
to bo greater than ho had anticipated. She thought 
she recollected the name, as belonging to one of tlio 
I'lnmcrous labourers who were occasionally employed on 
Iier father's estate in the season of liarvest; and with 
her sex’s natural sensibility in the cause of the injured, 
she offered fiistantly to employ all her resources in 
his behalf. 

* I do not think that we should apply to my iatiier 
at once,' she said,' until we have tried other means. . He 
has an aversion to asking favours of the vioevoy: they 
cost too much, you know,’ she added with x smile. 
* But an idea has just struck me Tespeetingthe evidence 
wliich, yon say, is wanting. You men, Don T^nte, 
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always imagine that you have a monopoly of senio and 
ingenuity in such matters; but we will try for once 
what woman’s wit can do. Qo, my friend, to yonr 
lawyer, and ask his advice, while I make some inqui- 
i ries in my own way. Bo not be mortified if 1 succeed 
' where you are both at fault.’ 

I Although Vicente was somewhat puzzled by this 
I speech, he felt that he could do no better than trust to 
! Donna Catalina’s quick intelligence, of which he had 
j had many pcerious proofs, and he took hit leave, very 
I. well contented with the position of his own aifairs, as 
j well as those of poor Pmiuo. Donna Catalina imme¬ 
diately ordered her carriage, and drove at once to the 
spot where the murder liad taken place. Her ' woman’s 
wit' had suggested to her tliat, in t]>e case of a dis¬ 
turbance in the streets, the female inhabitants of the 
neighbouring houses would be very likely drawn to 
the upper windows or Ijidconies, from wiicnce they 
would have a good view of whatever took place below. 
A very few inquiries sufliced to prove the correctness 
of her supposition. In tlic third house wliicli slic 
entered, she found that the mistress—the wife of a re¬ 
spectable tradesman—with her two grown-up daughters 
and their maid-servant, had all witnessed the quarrel 
from its commencement to the end. They were certain 
that the murderer was not an Indian, but a tall, strong 
man, with a tliick black beard, and dressed like a car- 
honcro. A messenger, despatched without delay to 
Bon Vicente, informed him of this satisfactory dis¬ 
covery i and tile strengtli of his afluction may be judged 
from the fact, that he was more pleased than inoitified 
by this proof of Ills mistress’s superior .acuteness. With 
the aid of his lawyer, ho at once took the necessary 
. steps for proenring tliu liberation of the prisoiter. The 
regular forms of Spanish law required a few days’ 

{ delay before this could be efiected; but at length the 
Indian was released, and, as Vicente soon Icarneil, im¬ 
mediately left the city, without stopping to thank citlicr 
I of the benefactors to wliose exertions lie owed his 
I escape. Vicente, however, was too well accustomed to 
' the peculiar character and manners of the Indians to 
be much surprised at this omission. He felt assured 
that Paquo would almost as soon have faced a loaded 
cannon as have entered the mansion of ^ wealthy pro¬ 
prietor, or a great noble, for the purpose of making a 
formal speech to tlic master or mistress of it. 

Of a very similar kind were the sensations of Vftente 
Itiniself, a lew days afterwards, when lie approached the 
residence of tlie Count of Loyzaga, with the intention 
of making a solemn proposal—not to Bunna Catalina, 
of whose sentiments he had before pretty well assured 
himself, but to her father, who, lie had reason to fear, 
miglit not be found so propitious. The result proved 
that his presentiment was only too well founded. The 
old noble drew himself up with a degree of hauteur and 
pomposity unusual even in liim, and expressed his 
wonder that a young man, whom lie had alw'ays treated 
as a friend, should have imposed upon him so unplea¬ 
sant a duty as that of declining his alliance. He had a 
great regard for Bon Vicente, hotli for his father’s sake 
and his own merits, hnt really—^not to speak of tlie 
diiTctcnce of rank, wliieh yet ought to be considered— 
the disparity of fortune put such an allhaiicc quite out 
ot the questioti. Besides, he added with great stateli¬ 
ness, he had already nearly concluded a treaty for the 
marriage of his daughter witJi the son of the Marquis 
of Son Gregorio, which connection he considered most 
eligible in every point of view. It would always give 
him pleasure to see Bou Vicente Aldama, either in 
town or at his country saat, on the footing of a valued 
acquaintance; but really his young fricrti must him¬ 
self see that his present proposals were very ill-consi¬ 
dered and altogetlier inadmissible. 

What reply could Vicente make to such a speech ? 
Could he deny iiis own comparative poverty, or tlie 
immense wealth of the Marquis of Skd Gregorio, whose 
BOD, by the way, he knew to be a pleasant compound 
of sot> gambler, and fool ? ^uld he remuid the count 


that Ills own nobility was not oi very ancient date, his i 
grandfather having been a poor woodcutter, who had 
had the good luck to disewer a silver mine, with the 
produce of which he bqfight his title and estates? 
Neither of these courses seemed to be exactly feasible; 
and poor Vicente couldL only make his bow (which lie 
did with excessive stiflness) to the proud and selfish 
old noble, and take' his way homeward in a state of 
mind approaching to desperation. 

On reaching his house, he was surprised to find Paquo 
waiting in the entrance-ball, accompanied by another 
Indian, whoso white hair and wrinkled face gave evi¬ 
dence of extreme age. Even in his present dejection, 
Vicente experienced a momentary pleasure at tlie sight 
of one whom he had befriended, and in whom Donna 
Oataliiia had taken an interest. This feeling of plea¬ 
sure was all the reward which he citlicr expected or 
desired for his cliaritable exertions. 

‘ Well, Paquo,’ he said, ‘ I am glad to s&i you here 
oifcc more, and your father with you, to testify your 
gratitude. But you must not forget that the Lady 
Catalina is the jicrson to wliom you are most in¬ 
debted.’ 

‘ This is not my father,’ said tlic Indian, scratching 
his head, ns though in some perplexity. ‘ He is—^lio is 
—my itzchingambaramaxtegni.’* 

‘What is all that?’ asked Vicente laughing. ‘You 
forget, Paquo, that I do not understand Tarascan.’ 

‘It means,’ replied the Indian, rubbing his brow 
in deep meditation; ‘ oh yes! it means that he is the . 
brother-in-law of my wife’s grandfather. He lives at 
'Triiiandu, near Esparza, in the monutains of the Bierru 
Madrc.’ * 

‘Vaya, Paquo,’ said Bon Vicente gaily; ‘you must 
be a very worthy man, if your relatives wimc from so 
great a distance to sliow their interest in you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Paquo with great simplicity; ‘ and niy 
undo is a very good man too, but lie docs not speak 
Ccistiliaii. He lias brought somethiog to show you, 
seiior.’ 

I’aquo then addressed a few words in Tarascan to the 
old Indian, who advliiiced and laid at Vicente’s feet a 
bundle carefully tied up in a blue cotton cloth. When 
opened, it was found to be filled witli lumps of a gray 
mineral substance. Vicente took up one of them, and 
after closely examining, it, exclaimed in some surprise 
—‘ Why, hnmbro, this is silver ore of tlie very richest 
quality I From whence do you bring it? Is your uncle 
a miner ? ’ 

‘ No, senor,’ replied the Indian ; ‘but this is the case; 
Many years before I was born, when my uncle hero was 
a young man, he was travelling over the Bierra Madrc. 
The night came on very cold, so he made a great fire, 
and lay down to sleep beside it; and in tlic morning, 
when he awoke, he saw in the ashes something shining. 
He looked and found that it was silver; and he knew 
that he had discovered a very rich mine. So he 
covered it up with earth and stones, and he come away 
and told his own family, and no one else; and since 
tlien, we have kept it secret till this day. Now we 
have brought the ore to you, senor, to show that the 
story is true; and if you will go with my unde and me, 
we will point out the spot.’ Aud here Paquo stoj^d 
short. 

‘ You wish me to w'ork the mine, 1 suppose,* said 
Vicente, ‘ and share the proceeds with you?’ 

Paquo did not at first precisely understand tliis ques¬ 
tion; but when he was made to comprehend it, he 
shook his head, and said gravely, ‘ What could we poor 
Indians do with a silver mine ? But perhaps you will ; 
give us something to buy tobacco with, and some new i 
clothes?’ 

‘ What will I not do for fov, my good Paquo,’ said 
Viceute with emotion, * if your story proves true?’ 

The young man’s voice trembled with excitement; 


* The lelater does not vouch for the Utond eometnesa of this 
word; it is possible thst a few syUsbtes may have been omitted. 
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! for the Tision* which now unfolded themMlres before 
bis mental sight almost dizzied and confused liim by 
their brightness. He wrote a hasty note to Catalina, 
imploring her to defer her^ consent to any marriage 
which her fatiicr might propose fur only a single month, 
by which time he had the strongest hopes of a most 
favourable change in his posit^n. Then taking with 
iiim two or three armed attendants (for the roads of 
Mexico in those days were no safer than at present), 
and an experienced miner, lie set out on horseback for 
tho Sierra Madre, distant about forty leagues from the 
capital A Mexican Indian can rarely be induced to 
‘ mount a horse; and in tliis instance Faquo anil his 
] venerable relative preeoded the party on foot, at the 
I usual regular trot in which the natives make their 
! journeys. Notwithstanding the great age of tlie elder 
: Indian, he kept ahead of tite horses oil the way, without 
appearing in the least fatigued on their arrival at the 
mountains. TJie silver vein was found exactly as he 
had represented it, ‘ cropping out’ at the surface of the 
ground ; and the miner declared that there could hardly 
be a doubt of tho abundance of the mineral wealth 
which it contained. Vicente took instant mcasnres fur 
claiming, or, as it is citlled in Mexico,' denouncing’ tlie 
newly-discovered mine, by laying an information before 
the proper tribunal, and commencing the necessary 
works fur tlie cxtr.ictiun of the metal; tliis being all 
that is requisite in that country to give a complete 
property in any mine, witliout reference to the previous 
ownership of the land in whicli it is found. 

In less than a moutli tlie miner’s predictions were 
amply verified. By that time it was known all over 
'Mexico tliat Vicente AUlama was working a ‘ clavo,’ or 
deposit of ore, which liad already produced liim fifty 
thnnsand dollars. The Coiide de Lorzago, therefore, 
witli a promptitude whinli did lionour to liis ])aternal 
sensibility, complied with liis dauglitcr’s request, first 
to defer, and then to break olT entirely, tiie treaty with 
the Marquis of San Gregorio. lie still declared, how¬ 
ever, that he could not think of giving his daughter’s 
Itnnii to any one under his own rank; and possibly this 
declaration was the remote cause ^if an annonnoenicnt 
wliich, before the close of the year, created some in¬ 
terest, though not much surprise in the city—namely, 
!! that Vicente Aldama had just been created Connt of 
I Esparza: a title for which, it was said, he liad given 
I half a million of dollars ; but probably to him, with a 
I seemingly inexhaustible mine at his command, both the 
j money and the title appeared of equally trilling value, 

I compared with the greater treasure wdiicli they were 
I the means of procuring him. 

I The traditional maiount from which the foregoing 
' narrative has been derived does not enlighten us with 
' respect to the subsequent history of the personages to 
{ whom it relates. AU that is certainly known is, that 
I the fortune of the Aldama family, or at least a large 
I portion of it, has survived the revolution whicli has 
I swept away their custly title, along with mu 9 ^ other 
rubbish equally exitensivo and worthless. 


THE IRISH INUNDATION. 

Some notice was recently taken in this Journal of the 
ini!ox of Irish into England;* but the Frison Inspec¬ 
tor’s Report on tho Northern Districts, which has made 
its appearance since then, forces the subject npon us 
anew. . b a-country like England, already overstocked 
with labour, a large addition every year to the supply, 
beyond the hatural movement of population, would 
in itself a prodigious evil; but the addition in question 
is attended by circumstances that render it absolucely 
intolerable, and we feel thA we should he neglecting our 
duty if we failed to make use of the peculiar opportu¬ 
nities we enjoy of access to the public, in calling atten¬ 
tion to the sn^ect. * 


At the time of the union between England and Soot- |i 
land, the former was not an over-populated country! 
still her supply of indigenous labour appeared to be quite 
great enough in proportion to her working capital 
The intrusion of our countrymen, therefore, who na- 
tur.illy ilockcd to the riciier field, was reckoned an 
insufTjrahle hardship, and every means was adopted 
for compelling them to stay at home. This, os it turned 
out, was exL^dingly fortunate for the ‘ beggarly Scots;’ 
for a strong monarchical government controlling, and ’ 
finally annihilating the feudal influences, left them, fur 
tlie first time since their existence as a nation, sufil- 
ciently at peace to enable them to develop tlie resources 
of their own neglected wastes; and the result was, that ! 
in process of lime the jealousies and animosities of the I 
northerns and suutlicrns died away, and the two conn- | 
tries become one in mutual interest and mutnal re- { 
spcct. 

Ireland is now, so far as natural means arc concerned, ; 
far better adapted than Scotland was then for the sup¬ 
port of a large population. Setting aside the superior | 
capabilities of tho soil for agricultural purposes, it pos- ! 
sesscs a dormant capital in miucl^ and other resources, 1 
such ns, if bronglit into activity, ought to raise the { 
people to a high pitch of prosperity. Tlie Arigna iron 
mines are supposed to be equid in value to any in Eng- i 
land; they are surrounded by coal-fields of almost uii- 
liiiiiled extent; and are close to the water-highways of 
Lough Allen and the Sliaiinon. Elscwlierc througiiout 
the country are found, ns well os iron, the ores of . 
copper, gold, silver, lead, manganese, antimony, cobalt, 
zinc, nickel, chrome, and bismuth; together with im¬ 
mense beds of coal, and what has been found of as great 
importance for like purposes, hugs of turf, convertible 
into charcoal for smelting, and already used extensively 
in generating steam. Tlie lakes and rivers of Ireland. i - 
facilitate in a very remarkable manner the means m 
inland tnansport; and tlieir avaUalile water-force is 
estimated at’half a million liorsc-powcr.* Sucli is 
the country in which the mill-power actually in use 
amoi^its, including steam and water, only to 3650 
liorse-powcr; ‘ wliile all the rest,’ as Mr Vereker ob¬ 
serves, * to the value of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, flows, like Factolus, carrying its wealth into the 
sea.’ Such is the country whose inhabitants flock over 
to England by thousands, to fling their labour into an 
already overloaded market, to iimiidato our workhouses, 
harbour in our jails, and spread the gangrene of crime 
and mendicancy in tiic bosom of our population. 

We have no design at present to inquire into the 
nature of the fatality wliich drives the unhappy Irish 
,to our rcluctimt shores. The position of tho country, 
however, apart from its causes, has never been more 
dearly stated than by Mr NichuUs, tlie poor-law com¬ 
missioner. ‘ Irel.and,’ says he, ’ is now auffraring under 
a drde of evils, producing and reproducing one an¬ 
other. AVaiit of capital produces want of employ¬ 
ment-want of cniploynieiit, turbulence, want, and 
misery—turbulence and misery, insecurity—insecurity 
prevents the introduction and accumulation of capital, 
and BO on; and until this circle is broken, the evils 
most contiiittc, and probably augment* In the mean¬ 
time, the grefit majority of the natural capitalists—tiie 
landlords—sneak quietiy out of the way, carrying wlth 
them the keys of the treasures we liave enumerated, ; 


* Bee Sir Robert Kano's ' Industrial Resouroei of Ireland,’ and 
* Absentroisin Considered in its Roonomical and Sooial BSSsots ;* } 
tho latter being a shilling's worth of striUng facts and lounil 1 
reasoning, by the Hon. John I'. Vereker, , ; 


* Ko. S*), Public Health Act. 
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draining the soil, year by year, of its year’s product, 
and spending in England, and other favoured lands, the 
money which, if laid out at home, would elevate their 
country to a par with the best of them. But our pre¬ 
sent business is not with the absentees, but with the 
inundation of pauper labourers, which the want of nerve, 
patriotism, and capacity of the landowners, tlirows upon 
our charity and our contempt- 

In order to understand the conduct of tltc Irish of the 
pauper class abroad, we must remember their condition 
at home. They have never in their lives been their own 
masters; they have never fairly possessed even their 
niiserabio holdings; for their payments have, generally 
speaking, been merely instalments on a debt which hangs 
like a millstone round their necks: they have never 
acquired even the indciniudcnce frequently given in 
England, by tlie voluntaiy acquittance of the landlord; 
for in Ireland the forgiveness of rent iiniounts only to 
the transference of tlie sum to the next year’s .account: 
they have never passed a year without starving and 
begging during a portion of it. Tims vagr-aney with 
them is so regular, so absolute a necessity in the nature 
of things, as to be hirdly considered a misfortune; and 
thus have they grown ui) from infancy, without pride, 
without self-respect, and, above ail, without hope. Wbeii 
such persons fliid themselves in the comparatively 
wuidthy towns of another country, they are indeed 
strangers—strangers in feelings ami habits. They are 
drawn together by a natural attraction, and seek, .as if 
by instinct, the d.arkcBt and dirtiest nooks in tlie place, 
where they remain, acting and reacting upon e.'ieh other 
in mutual contamination. In such circumstances, even 
high wages can have no power to chniigo their clia- 
ractcr. They spend the surplus in tlio lowest animal 
gratifications, and contume to burrow in filth and dark¬ 
ness as before. Such is the picture of tlic Irish in 
England, drawn by Mr Lewis, the poor-law commis¬ 
sioner, in his Report; but even in Austraha they remain 
unchanged, crowding together in the back lanes of the 
towns, instead of pushing ont, like other men, into the 
independence of tl>c wilderness. 

The effect of recent inundations of such visitors in 
Liverpool, as doscrii^d in the thirteenth Report of 
Mr Frederick Hill, inspector of prisons, is appalling. 
The following is the evidence of the governnr of tlie 
Borough .lail:—‘The present number of prisoners is 
much greater than at any fomier period, dnring the 
seven years that I have been governor of this prison. 
The number began first to iiicroasu jiiateriMly at the 
beginning of this year, but has increased ino.st rapidly 
during the last three months. In the three months 
ending November 30, 1846, the whole number ot^eum- 
mittals was 2304, and the daily average number u( 
prisoners was .683; but in the three mouths ending 
November 30, 1847, the uumber of committals was 
2080. and the daily average number of jirisoners 701; 
and the number of prisoners ha.s now risen to nearly 
800. The iv crease has been chiefly among prisoners 
committed for petty ofTeuees—^particularly for vagrancy 
and pilfering—and has been almost entirely among 
the Irish. In the three months ending November SO, 
1846, the number of Irish iximinitted to the prison 
was 818, or about thirty-five per cent, of the whole 
number of prisoners; but in the three months just 
ended, the number of Irish was 1129, or/orty-two per 
cent, of the whole number. Tims it appears that of 376 
committals, the increase in the whole number of com¬ 
mittals in the last three months, as compared with the 
three months ending November 30, laic, 3 H were of 
Irish prisoners. The increase in th<' number of men 
has bwn somewhat greater in proj-ortion than among 
the women. It is well known that in some instances 
the Irish have committed ofii^ces with the express 


object of getting into prisoh. If to the number of 
prisoners coming direct from Ireland, those of Irish 
parentage (though born yi England) bo added, three- 
quarters [Mr Hill says one-half] of our prisoners are 
generally Irish. The proportion of Irish prisoners has 
been ra]iidly increasing^or tlie last three years, and par¬ 
ticularly during the year now closing. Three years ago, 
the number of prisoners in the year who were born in 
Ireland was 1439 out of 4932, or less than thirty per 
cent, of the whole number of prisoners; but last year 
it was 2680 out of 6769, or forty per cent, of tlie whole 
number. Thus out of a total increase in three years 
of 1837 prisoners, 1241 were Irish. The portion whicli 
the Irish form of the whole popnhilion of Liverpool is 
loss tbaii half their share of the criminaliiy of the town; 
and this is not only the case with petty offences, but 
with serious offences also. The number of felonies 
last year committed in Liverpool by persins Itom in 
Ifclaiul was 2‘J2; while the whole number committed 
by persons bom in Lancashire was only Sfi9, though 
there arc more than three times as many imople in 
Liverpool who were horn in Lancashire as were bom 
in Ireland. During the last three ye.ars, the number of 
fehiiiies committed in Liverpool by Lancashire people 
was actually diminislicd, notwithstanding the increase 
in the population; hut the felonies cuinmitted by the 
Irish h.avc more than doubled, liaving increased from 
108 in the year 1843-4, to 222 in the year 1846-7. 
The very names of the prisoners and their brogue show 
bow many of them ara Irish.’ 

To talk of the moral efliict of a pestilence like this 
among the dense popubatinn of Liverpool would be .a 
waste of words ; but it may be worth while showing, on 
the s.ame .mlbority, the cost we .are at in finding lodg¬ 
ings in prison for onr vi.sitors. ‘ The cost of the ]irison 
last year, exclusive of the interest of the capital ex¬ 
pended in the building, was nearly L.10.0()0. of whicli 
forty jier i!ent., or L.4()00, must he considered as the ex- 
jK'tisc falling on the borough of Liverjmol for prisoners 
strictly Irish, not to speak of the great cost of the pro- 
si-eutiiin of tlie.«c ofienilers, and of the expense of police 
in watching them. Owing to the insufficiency and bad 
ronstmetion" of the present prison, a new prison is 
aliout to be cn-eted, the cost of which is estimated at 
more than I..120,00(i. Of this great expense, forty per 
cent., or L.48,0(iO, is e.msed by this same class of jiri- 
soners; or, including all prisoners of Irish parentage, 
three-quarters of tlio sum, or L.90,000, must be put 
down as the estimated expense to tlie borough of Liver¬ 
pool of providing prison aecomiiiudation for Irish pri¬ 
soners.’ To liave the pauperism of Ireland thrust upon 
us is bad enough, viewed economically; but this costly 
mass of crime musi, wc venture to say, be rej;*cted, or 
else, a.s Jlr Vereker suggests, tlie absentee landlords 
taxed to cover the amount. The late alteration in the 
law of settlement does not affect the evil in the new 
shape ill which it appears. Perhaps the most Jis- 
licurtening feature of tiic whole case is the fact, that an 
Euglish prison is considered by many of the Irish an 
agreeable altern.'ttive, as compared with a return to 
their own country. In the county prison at Salford, 
where more than a Uiird of the prisoners were Irish, or 
of Irish parentage, an example of this occurred, accord¬ 
ing to the following evidence of the chaplain:—‘ Tliere 
w'cre five Irish in tlie prison, three men and two women, 
for refusing to give information respecting their"places 
of settlement in Ireland, so as to enable the interrogat¬ 
ing magistrates, if they thought fit, to order their re¬ 
moval to their own country. Two of them liad been in 
the prison more than four months, two more than six 
months, and one seven months. I saw them all, and 
found that they were quitq. aware that they i»uld at 
any time obtain their liberation from prison if they 
were willing to give the information requir^ of them.’ 

We have no desire to enter into the question of races, 
now BO commonly dficussed; holding, as we do, tliat the 
Celt is as fully entitled as the Saxon to the good offices 
of his felloir-men in the attempt to change what is 
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olijectionable in his character. It will be more to | 
oar present purpose to show, from the results of actual i 
experiment, that tlie change as regards the Irish at 
ha^ is not impossible nor even difficult; and to suggest 
as a corollary from what we are about to state, that 
tlie fmlnres hitherto experienced may have been owing 
to the imprudent manner in wilich assistance has been 
rendered. The noble achievement of Lord George llill,* 
in reclaiming not only the seemingly impracticable 
waste of Gweedore from a state of nature, but its 
miserable inhabitants from ignorance, poverty, idle¬ 
ness, and crime, proves our position of itself. The truth 
ought no longer to be minced. The long course of 
mismanagement of lands in Ireland is substantially 
the foundation of Ireland's misery and wrongs. Tlie 
intolerable evil is not political -, it is social. According 
to the original comiiact on which lands are held fnini 
the crown, the understanding surely is, that the party 
holding them shall do good service to the state. It 
never could be meant that private proprictorsrtip 
should impart the privilege of rnvering the land with 
weeds, and rearing up hordes of human creatures iti 
semi-starvation. And yet tliis has actually ensued over 
a large portion of Ireland. As things stand, the com¬ 
pact may be said to be broken; and it may very fairly 
be a question in what manner the state should interfere 
cither to enforce allegiance to the tenure, or to recall 
a gift which has been so grossly abused. English ea- 

J )ital waits but for an opportunity to pour itself into the 
ap of Ireland, and how disgraceful that this cure fur so 
many evils should be indefinitely postponed, all through 
the existence of a pauperism fur which common sense, 
not to say legal obligation, points out a remedy. 

Above, wo have alluded to Gweedore, and are happy 
to be able now to give publicity to another experi¬ 
ment of quite a diflurent nature, but with a termi¬ 
nation as favourable. This experiment, it is true, has 
been on a small scale, and in a mountain parish rnn- 
taining only between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants; but 
it alfurds much encouragement, ns well as much instruc¬ 
tion, to the philanthropist. 

I'he Ring district, as it is calfed, is sitimted on the 
western side of tlie Bay of Dungarvan, and is inh.tbitcd 
by persons who derive their chief support from fishing. 
During the dreadful season of 1846-7, these poor crea¬ 
tures were in a far worse state ^)f starTatioh than usual, 
having been compelled to part with their nets for food, 
and even to burn their oars for fuel. Their case was 
brought by the vicar of Ring before the Waterford 
Auxiliary Relief Committee of the Society of Friends; 
and that body determined to attempt something in their 
favour, not by means of charity, but in a way that was 
likely to educe and cultivate any dormant feelings of 
self-respect that might lurk in their nature. This plan 
was to give trifling harts on certain terms, and to dis¬ 
tribute these loans according to eliaractcr, not mere 
destitution. ‘The loans, varying from 10s. to L..3, 
w'ere to be expended solely for the repair of boats and 
providing fishing apparatus; and whilst provisions were* 
high-priced, a smdl weekly allowance of meal, as sea 
store, was given gratis to each boat’s crew fiir a short 
period. One mouth after the loan was made, repay¬ 
ment was to commence in weekly instalments of not 
less than sixpence in the pound. The sums thus re¬ 
ceived, it was announced, wo^d be immediately re-lent 
to other parties, and the persons assisted were therefore 
encouraged to do their part in benefiting their neigh¬ 
bours, by paying in a greater sum tlian the stipulated 
amount whenevCT the week’s fishing proved successful j 
and the expectant applicants exercised a salutary vigi¬ 
lance that there should be no undue remissness in the 
payments. In order stiU further to induce punctuality, 
and likewise to rid these*miserably poor people, without 
compromising the feelings of independence and self- 
reliance, which the committee were most anxious to 
chcrisli, it was also stipulated that if the instalments of 


* Beo Joamsl, No. 157- 
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sixpence in tlm pound were regularly prid up for thirty 
weeks—that is, ISs. in the pound—the remaining .'is., 
or twenty-five per cent., would be remitted as a bonus: 
but any person ^tting four weeks into arrear would be 
disentitled to this allowance; and this arrokigement has 
had a very benefici.al clTect. 

‘Tlie sum originally lent was L.20; this was suhso- 
quently increased to ^..50, whirh, with L.7 from the 
Loudon Dailies’ Association for Promoting Employment, 
DC, 2a. Cd.stho produce of clothing sold, and twenty 
barrels of meal, constituted the whole amount advaneeX 
With this, and the repayments, 178 loans have been 
made; .mil the parties thus assisted have, it eppears, 
besides (with little exception) regularly paying \ip their 
instiilmciits, been able to maintain themselves and thuso 
dependent ujmn them—at a time, too, when, in the sur¬ 
rounding parishes, the poor-law guardians were over¬ 
whelmed with wretched objects imploring relief.' 

Towards the close of last year, a deputation from the 
committee visited the district, and were much gratified 
by the ‘ happy cnmitenauces, iiulependent liearing, ami 
cimsi-iousness of setf’Tcspfct apparent among the fisher¬ 
men.’ Being desirous of conferring some tokens of 
approbation, they distributed as prizes to the most jninc- 
tiial in their repaynients a number of the warm, com- 
fortahle woollen shirts worn by sailors, called Guernsey 
frocks; and when the news was spread, it ‘ efibeted 
more than a score of processes emanating from a court 
of law.’ In the Si>eond Quarterly Rciiort a very remark¬ 
able change of another kind is noted. The hamlets of 
the district were formerly so filthy, and contagions dis¬ 
eases so prevalent in them, that the Board of Ilealtli 
interfered witli the most stringent measures. Its efforts, 
however, were unavailing. Nothing short of stoppiug, 
their rations could induce the wretohed inhabitants to 
use the lime and bricks that were supplied to them 
gratuitously. But all this is now at an end. A wish to 
please their benevolent visitors operates more strongly 
tlian legal constraint or the fear of death; ’their bouses 
have been all newly thatched, and the whitened walls and . 
neatly-sanded Hours give an apiiciirauce of clcanlinest. >' 
and comfort to tlieir humble dwellings.’ Our readers, 
we are surc.^ill bear with us while we give one more 
quotation, tiiken from tlio Fourth Quarterly Report, 
dated in <liily hist:—’ 1 have much pleasure in stating, 
with refereiiec to our Loan fund, that the people here 
are every day appreciating the value of it more and 
more, and, by their general good conduct and punctual 
payments, liave convinced mo that were such a course 
more generally adu])ted among this class of persons 
along tlie Irish coiist, the benefits conferred would be 
incalculably great, fur the small sums tliat vfO give arc 
only intended to assist industry, not to foster or support 
idleness. And here I ni.ay mention a curious fact, for 
tlie aramraey of whieli 1 can vouch with confidence, 
that the parties on whom such loans have been coh- 
ferred have prospered to such a degree in their different 
spcdulations, tliat they .arc all impressed with the idea 
that there is some charm in the “ Friends’ moneyand 
several jicrsons whose circumstances disentitled them 
to any relief from our funds, have come to me soliciting 
a loan, saying tliat their boat required a sail or a new ! 
cable, and if £ advanced them the price of it, they j 
would repay me immediately the full amount advanced, I 
witliout expecting to be allowed the usual abatement i 
of twenty-live per cent, for regular payments; adding, ! 
that unless I complied with their request, their creui [ 
tcuuld ahatulnti them. And how are we to account for 
this extraordinary success ? How explain whence origi¬ 
nated this strange impression among them, unless by 
attributing to industry, perseverance, and sobriety, 
what they ascribe to triismanic influence? for tiiey 
know perfectly well, that to meet the weekly payments, 
they must labour constantly with diligence and suui- 
duity, so as not to fall into arrear. They must also be 
temperate and correct in their general conduct, other¬ 
wise they forfeit ail claim to further assistahee; and 
hence the great mystery may be sedved.* 
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It will be seen that in this case the good Quakers 
placed themselycs in the natural position of the land¬ 
lord, and by means of a very trifling outlay of inimey, 
operated an almost magical change on the character 
of the people—keeping the little settlement together, 

I instead of permitting its inhabitants to driit nway 
I to Liverpool and other towns, and there sink from 
i beggars into thieves. This hitter iirocess, bo it ob- 
! served, is the coiisequmce of their ivauduriiigs; fur in 
their own country, olthougli oflences cigaiust the 
person are numerous, those against projjerty are com¬ 
paratively rare. But we must likewise observe tliat 
the experiment in question applies only to individuals 
having some occupation imlcpendently of their land. 
We are not prepared to snj' th.it the loan system would 
bo of any use to mere cultivators; for tlie abuses con¬ 
nected witli land arc so enormous, and of sucli long 
standing, that it seems hopeless to attempt any re¬ 
form, unless of a more decided kind. In a separate 
publication tlie writer lias given an anecdote bearing 
upon this point, which may bo worth repeating here. It 
refers to the western coast, and to individuals who were 
able, in ordinary season.!, to e.xtract a wretelied living 
from tlioir small lioldings of land. ‘ A gentleman, as 
my informer told mo, commiserallng tiic condition of 
tlie iieople, who jiatiently endured tlie pangs of hunger, 
when tlic sea before tliem teemed with wliuksomc and 
delicious food, purcliiised a boat for the purpose of 
making an cxpcrinicut. ITc invited some of tlie most 
destitute among them to ncennipany liim to the fisliing, 
promising, in return for their share of tlie labour, to 
give them :i duo tdiarc of what tliey caught. They 
refused to labour without wages; and after in vain 
endeavouring to make tliem comprehend tliat liis nlTcr 
* was much better than the ordinary rale of p.iyin{‘nt, lie 
added to the ehance of tlie fishing a day's wages. On 
this tliey consented. Tlie fishing was eompletelj' suc¬ 
cessful ; and, iu addition to supplying tlieir fattiilies 
with nbimdance of excellent food, they made snino 
money by selling what remained. Tliis «'as all their 
benefactor wanted. His experiment liad snceeeded; 
for it had convinced tlie people that tliey were able, by 
their own industry, to make a uomfortablc and indc]icn- 
dent subsistence. “ I lend you my bo!it,”*said lie, “ till 
you are able to purchase one for yourselves. Go, and 
make a good use of it. Be industrious, and be happy.” 
" But tite day’s wages /” cried they. The day’s wages ! 
Argument was vain. They dcniandod a day's wages as 
bufurc, and would not stir witiiont. Their benefactor 
gave up ills attempt in siiamc and sorrow, and the 
unhappy savages returned to their hunger and their 
despair.’ 

It will be remarked tliat even in this extreme case 
some little management, such as would have been prac¬ 
tised by the Quakers, might have accumplisiied the 
object; and for ourselves, we believe, tliat if tlie 
gentleman, instc.ad of employing tliuiii tc work, had 
B.aid, ‘Hollo, boys, conic and have a bit of sport I’ 
he would have been fullowcd eagerly by tlie whole 
community without fee or reward. But however 
this may be, the question still recurs as to the obliga¬ 
tion of England to receive into her bosom ttie crime 
and beggary of a country whoso fixed capital is iiardly 
touched,^ and whose working capital is expended in 
stimulating the industry of othug nations. We liave 
no liesitation in giving it as our opinion that this is 
altogether wide of our dutj', and tliar immediate 
steps should he taken to compel tlio Irish capitalists, 
great and small, to do tlieirs, cither by imitathig tlie 
Friends in person, and on the spot, or by forming a 
national fund for people of more couragel humanity, 
and patriotism to work witli. AVe say that the absentees 
should be compelled ; for tlie fact of their being ab¬ 
sentees shows that they will do nothing without com- 
pinion. The imposition of a special tax, in a ease of ' 
this kind, would he hailed with ddight by every man, 
woman, and child m Ireland; and by uunflniog the Irish 
Inundation to their own shores, it would hove a beuo- 


flcinl efl'ect upon the character even of the absentees 
themselves, by relieving them from the withering and 
deadening sense of shame tliey musrfeel in walking our 
streets, and reading our daily records of beggary and 
crime. 


A STEERAGE EMkSraNT’S JOURNAL FROM 
BRISTOL TO NEW YORK. 

April 2fi.—Left Cumberland Basin at seven o’clock, 
and passing by the Hotwclls, gave three cheers to 
the multitude on the shore, which was returned by the 
waving of hats, handkerchiefs, &c. Reached King- 
road, and came to anchor at ten. Printed articles read 
by the captain. Rules nailed up to the mainmast: no 
swearing allowed ou board; no smoking below deck; 
no lights .after ten o’clock ; and no steerage passenger 
to go abaft tlie mainmast. 

27.- (lot under weigh. Most of us busy unpacking: 
pots, kettles, frying-pans, and tlic like, begin to show 
out; and a certain disorder, called sea-sickness, begins 
to show its nose. Fine pickle below. Very poor appe¬ 
tite myself. Pipe my only solace. 

2!).—Little boiling, toasting, or frying this morning. 
All down except four of us. Cooks’ galley free of access: 
the busy scene of cooking deferred till hungry appetites 
awake anew. A little doing in the gruel way. AJler- 
niMii .—lllore gruel in requisition. 

GO.— A iioor little swallow picked up on the deck 
quite tired ; by iiitrcalics suffered to live. For dinner, 
partook of fried eggs and bacon; the first meal with ii 
good apjietitc since on bo.ard. My provision - clicst, 
lashed ou deck, I scarcely dare open. I have apples, 
some good cheese, and butter ; that is pretty generally 
known. ‘ Pray, sir, when are you going to open your 
chestI licar you liavu some nice cheese; should like 
to beg a liit.’ Aiiotlicr—‘ Have you any apples to 
spare ? I bear yours is fine fruit.’ A third—How I 
should like to taste your bacon ! 1 am told it is tlie 
best on board.’ Many wet jackets to-day: much fun 
and pastimu on hoard. I was soaked ; but salt water, 
it is said, produces fio cold. My pipe a cure for all. 
Now we go op gloriously, and are in the great and 
iiiucii-talked-uf Atlantic. Most of the passengers alive 
again. A prayer-meeting held below, at whicli many 
engaged. ^ 

A^ag 1.—In the course of this sail nincii tossing 
ahout'; plates, dishes, and the like suffered wreck. 
Some alarm below ; boxes and packages out of place ; 
one tea-kettle, with hot water, showing off to the terror 
of some females ; children crying; men busy replacing 
things. What a crowd! No place to oaU my own. 
Here i.s my corner, dark as one’s pocket: four berths, 
with five inmates, close to my Iicels : in an angle sleeps 
the under-steward; then over mo are two in a berth ; 
then inside the partition, arm’s-Icngtli from me, is the 
forecastle, where the sailors sleep. Two holes, cut fur 
air, often admit water upon us, through the ship’s lieav- 
■ing ; and tliat is not ali'; licre is tlie sailors’ loud bawl 
changing watch, that dins in the car, and jars and mars 
tlie little peace in sliape of rest. Say nothing of being 
often heaved from side to side; and should tiie ship in 
tlic night take a fresh tack, then, to our discomfiture, 
heads are down and heels up. Then, after her hows, 
and next to us, is a farmer and his family. Tlie old 
man is a ITnivursalist andti preacher. His creed I hold 
net witli, though his counsels often are savoury. His 
daughter is agreeable; she is my pudding-maker. 
Next to tliese folks is an angle with four berths, filled 
with two young men, a married couple, a married and 
single woman, and a married man. Then follows one 
side of the ship in double rows like a strrat and store¬ 
houses—that is, from the foto to the main hatch- 
glutted with boxes and oUier packages; the boundaries 
marked out by some cumbersome article placed there. 
Overhead, as if for safety, are suspended beef, ‘hams, 
and the like, with caps, bonnets, and twenty other ar¬ 
ticles. Tlie walking way is reduced to a narrow zig- 
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' zng, ten inches at most There lies somebody's bag to 
1 bo trod on. ‘ Who has had my map?’ * Why, I just 
I borrowed it; bnt my little boy has let it fall overboard.’ 

I Water-jars and pitchers, with a tea-kettle or two, often 
I form a group, lashed together for safety; but the 
; annoyance of the ship sometimes disturbs their repose 
in the night and makes them bry out; and the sufferer 
i has a nose, a lip, or a body broken, to the no small 
I teazo of its owner. 

j 2.—I’assengcrs now pretty well; ]?ota, kettles, and 
I the like in requisition : two large iires and tlie cooks’ 
j galley all full and crowded. To prevent accidents, a 
I chain runs across and over the grate; but somotimes 
, tills wont do: tliere’s a see-saw, then a capsize, and a 
j scald perhaps follows. Much fun and pastime on deck; 

! three fiddles, and some dancing. A stiff breeze ; sliip 
began to roll, and wo soon danced to anotlier tune. 

4.—Orders for a general cleaning below. All liands 
mustered on deck. Much bustle and clatter. Great 
scrubbing and fumigation ; lost soino beer and cidc‘r*nn 
the occasion. Oi>ened my chest; oranges spoiled; 
bread ditto; and plumcake spoiling. I'iiies, and a 
dance to wind up. 

а. —Ilanl squalls. Few ventured up. With difti- 
culty reached the cooks’ galley to liglit my pipe. 

I Crawling back, saw a female sitting ne.ar tho c:apstan. 

I A wave was coming, nearly mast-liigh; I saw it be¬ 
fore me, bnt could not evade it: held fast: like a 
I deluge it poured in upon us. 1 turned round to see 
I wliat became of tlie poor woman. She was washed to 
the otiter side, much frightened, and quickly removed 
beloH'. Several came up to view tiie scene; paid for 
I peeping; another mountain-wave laid them as flat as 
flounders. Jjittlc cooking to-day. Much grumbling 
I among the women. One poor man I tiiil pitj-. llis 
wife complained tliat she and tlie children were hungry, 
and tliey must have dinner. ‘ Hero is the pan ; come, 
j go and cut some bacon, and I’ll break some eggs in a 
basin.’ ‘ Wliy, liow unreasonable you are to suppose 

I tliat I or any man can cook in tliis weather: 1 can’t, 
li nor wont. Give the children some bread and butter.’ 

II ‘ No I shan’t; I will have some bacon fried; and I am 
!; sure you can do it if you like.’ Obedi^.Ut-hkc, loaded 

witli ham, eggs, and bacon, he proceeded to do his best; 
i: but on liis way to the fire lie was arrested, washed 
!' down, and returned to Iiis wife (wlio liad prepared and 
I laid out the little table) with tlie frying-pan only. 

I ‘ There, I told yon Imw it would be; but you would 
i li.avo your own way.’ She looked mighty sulky, but 
: said iiotliing. Did not escaiic myself: the cook had 
got me some lobscouse in a tin pot, and 1 went below, 
thinking to have a good supper : placed it on a box for 
i a table, and had not left it a minute, to get my spoon, 
when the ship rolled, and turned my junket upside 
down. I was hungrily disappointed, and got laughed 
at into the bargain. 

б. —Still squally. Busy scene in the cooks’ galley. 

‘ 1 say, who has taken my kettle ? ’ * 1 was here before 
you.’ ‘My pot shall go on; yours is hot.' ‘ 1 helped' 
to light the fire, and will have my chance before you.’ 

‘ There’s my wife out of patience; I can’t make it boil 
if it wont.’ In the middle of this squabbling in comes 
the' water in hogsheads, and drowns out the whole. 
The old saying, ‘ There’s many a slip betwixt the cup 
and lip,’ often verified. You have your food within an 
incli of your mouth—comes a roll of the ship, and you 
are both off—the food one way, and you another. 

I Sometimes, by way of security, 1 jammed myself be¬ 
tween two boxes; but even this would not always do. 
Neighbours’ tea-things suffered much; more borrowers 
tlian lenders; children crying; women scolding; men 
enjoying the joke. 

10.—A shark passed «s: bait thrown out, hut no 
catch. Wedding on board: three bottles of brandy 
given away on the oecasion. Began my second ham; 
very good, but no bread. Upse( some soup that was 
given me. Job verily would have complained bad he 
, been here. A sheep killed; mutton ninepence per pound. 


2RS 


12.—On deck to light my pipe. Hard work to reach 
a Are. Coming thereftoni, met a good ducking. 
Wished I could not smoke; should save many a wot 
jacket Much providing. Some broth overdone; some 
not done enough; and some not likely to be done at a)l. 
Glad 1 Bin out of the cooking at all events. GenerM 
promenade among the women. Invited out to tea. 

17—Potatoes sliort on board; spared two |)ccks; 
was paid Is. 6d. Here conics a little fellow who has 
been well aU tlie voyo^, and can run the deck while 
all else are glad of a friendly rope. ’I’licy tell roe it is 
often so with children. Twelve o’clock—the sailors’ 
happy hour. At the cry of ‘Grog, liol’ from the 
steward, each man tnittles a gill of rum; this, unless 
when there is extra allnwanec, is a day’s quantum. 
For their food they have plenty of good boiled beef and 
pork every day; boiled peas and soup twiw a-week; 
pudding once, and potatoes twice. Bed herrings they 
call old soldiers, and chiefly cat them for breakfast 

20.—Bad news to-day: tokicco very scarce on hoard; 
my last morsel nc:irly in the pipe. 'I’his morning 
jiartouk of some coffee-royal; which is brandy niixe<l 
in tlie boiling coffee, well sweetened. Butter sold on 
bo:ird at la. a pound; beer and cider Is. a bottle; 
Iirandy 3.a.; nim 2s. 

22. —Spoke tlu; ‘Sisters’ from Sunderland to St 
Joims. We were so near ns to converse witliout tho 
speaking-trumpet. To Ikj an eye-witness, and close 
alongside of a ship in full sail, with every stiteli of ' 
canvas out, was a real picture. In tlie afternoon tlie j 
male and four men in a boat sailed to an American [ 
flsiierman about a mile off. Two bottles of rum and ! 
sonic ]iork were put on tioard, to cxcliniigc for cod fish, j 
In .about an linur they returned loaded. There was ., 
quite a r.age on board for fresh flsii, and the captain i 
was willing enough to sell it. Frying-pans, pots, and , 
the like in active rcijuisitinii; all hands busy wiisliiiig, 
cleaning, cutting up, dressing, or eating their flsIi; it 
was truly a hustling time. When they were satisfied, 
they licgan to recollect that it cost threepence a pound, 
and to complain tliat it w.-is dear. Asked by several, 
‘Did not you liny any?' ‘'I'lwiilc you, no—I am 
not partial to fish, particularly when it costs three¬ 
pence a pounfi.’ 

23. —Smoking out of fashion: good reason, no tobacco 
on lioard; a fumiiiu quite; a few [lounds would be 
worth BomeUiing just now. 

24. —I'lne weather; enjoyed my meals; but no 
tobacco. 

26.—Very stormy; little doing; a solitary individual 
was seen lioldmg on liis kettle for boiling, at tlm risk 
of being swilled; got a complete turn upside down; 
mucli liiuglitcr as he crawled below. Found some 
tobacco unexpectedly; considerable pleasure tlicrciu. 

./line 2.— Good water scarce; much complaining; 
plenty in the hold; but not to lie got at. Few pots 
boiling: long faces and short dinners. Mm, —Potatoes 
boiled in salt water with the rinds on; ate good; but 
bad if pared—a secret worth knowing. Fresh meat 
and pudding good, boiled in half-salt water. Half- 
puit Joiir .—Land seen from the mast-head: mnuh 
joy and rejoicing; drank my last boUlo of beer; 
must of us had a jiecii through a glass. At ten, made 
out a beacon, and the sailors had an extra allowance 
of grog. At eleven, went below for a little rest; made 
up my bed for the last time, and wished for tlie mor¬ 
row. Plcas.ant to find you have crossed the Atlantic 
without accident 

3.—Glorious morning I To the right is Long Island ; 
to the left is Jersey State, What a fine country ! Here 
at lost is .Ancrica. Yonder is Sandy Hook, with a 
ligliUionse. What neat wooden coft by the water’s 
edge I Observe those forests of trees, with a bouse 
here and there peeping through the foliage. The right 
now before ns compensates for all our tml and trouble; 
it is worth coming to see, if to return immediately back 
again. Three o’c&cA—Reporter came on board for 
papers and dean UU of health; many queationa asked 
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him; but the princupat one vtm —‘ Had he or his man any 
tobacpo?’ ‘ No luck about tho house,’ and the disap¬ 
pointment great, lie left us at four, hoistinp up 
siffnaU to telegraph our arrival. Tiiirty miles from 
Nov York, and reckoned the news would reach in nine 
minutes. Siie o’cJock. —Pilot stepped on board; nume¬ 
rous questions asked; tobacco not forgotten; and the 
negative proved a laugh against some of us. Shortly 
after the newsman came for letters, ])apcrs, &u.; but no 
tobacco. Names called over, and one dhllar twenty 
cents each had to pay the captain for hospital money 
and custom dues: children same iirice. 

4.—Up on deck by four in tho morning. Arrived 
opposite Staten Island. What a number of windows 
the houses have! No tax, as in Koglaiid. At seven, 
reached what is called the quarantine ground; can pro¬ 
ceed no further without being examined by the doctor. 
Two sail near ns ninlcr quarantine: afraid we shall add 
to the proscribed list, for one of our cabin passengers is 
ill. Just saw tlie doctor, wlio says he will be well 
enough to pass. All right. Jiiyhi n'cluch .—All hands 
ordered on deck : signal lioisteii for tlie liospital doctor. 
Two men came on board ; tliese were custom-liuusc 
ofllcers. Then the doctor. Each pisssciiger'a name was 
called over, and every one had to jmss in review licfore 
him. Then all below was examined; and tho ship 
being pronounced healthy, was permitted to pass. The 
passing and repassiiig of steamboats enliven the scene. 
Almost all are on deek; the women and children much 
diverted witli seeing the fi.she8 play. 

6 .—Most on bo.ard proviiling their last meal. Iliscuits 
by wholesidc trod under foot. My kit sold to the cap¬ 
tain for two shillings and fourpenec. Near upon h.ilf- 
past eleven our ship took Iut station at what is coiled 
Elephant Wharf. Carmen, visitors, and inquir(;r.s stepped 
on board; and at the end of forty days, once more T 
trod on terra firma, quite well, grown much stouter, and 
in full health during all the voy-tge. Repaired to an 
eating-house; dined off various dishes, including green 
peas, and paid a sliilling. Considered this not a bad 
specimen of America, and looked forward to days of 
comfort. 


ELUCTUATION OE MARRIAGES. 

In the Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-0>'ncral, 
recently published, which contaius a summary of the 
p.articatars relating to the births, marriages, and deaths 
in England that have been registered in 184.?, wo find 
an interesting paper upon the fiuetiiatiou which mar¬ 
riages have undergone during a period of ninety years— 
that is, from 17?6, shortly after the Marriage Bill pro- 
liibiting clandestine marriages in England was passed, 
and since which time marriages have been registered. 

During this period they have proceeded at fluctuating 
rates of increase or decrease, curiously and exactly in 
accordance with the apparent or real condition of pros¬ 
perity or adversity of the country. As a general rule, 
the diminution or augmentation of the price of corn has 
been rapidly followed by an increase or lessening of 
their numlier, although oceasiumdiy other circumstauecs 
have interveued, exciting tcnifiorarily a greater elfect 
upon the prositt'cts of Uie country than that of the 
more abiding one produced by the price of provisions. 

Notwithstanding the oeejisional lluetuations, the num¬ 
ber of marriages, upon the whole, has gone on steadily 
increasing; so that while there were but 96,600 persons 
married in 1757, there were 287,480 in 1845—being as 
from l to 3, So, too, the average number married 
annually during the ten years ]7.?r> fi.’; was U2,54y, j 
and during Uie ten years 1837-46 it vas 248,050; the 
latter—the granddiUcIren and great-grandchildren of 
the former—being more than double the number of 
their apeestors. 


After presenting the table of the annual number of |i 
marriages for the period alluded to, the Registrar enters 
into a detailed account of its various fluctuations, con¬ 
fronting these with a summary of the political, com¬ 
mercial, and fiscal conditions of the kingdom at the 
various periods in que^ion. Wo may present a very 
abridged notice of a few of these fluctuations:— 

1757- 64.—Between 1737-61 the marriages rose twenty 
per cent.—Ixiing nearly as great an increase as in 
1842-5. The price of food continued low, and the 
enthusiasm of the nation was roused by the spirit aud 
success with which Chatham conducted the French war. 
The increase was especially large in the towns; and 
thus while in London 5823 were married in 1757, tlicre 
were 9376 in 1763. 

1782-7. —The rise at this time was rapid—from 
126,142 to 1.52,896—being coincident with a fall in tlie 
l>rice of wheat. Pitt became prime minisver in 1783, 
aqd excited the hopes of the nation to tlie highest point 
by his delusive sebeme of a sinking fund and his new 
treaty with France. Manufactures, too, flourished. 

1758- 92.—The number of married persons, which had 
fallen again in 1788 to 140,064, rose, coincidontly with 
a fall in coni, to 149,838 in 1792. Capital, which had 
been accumulating, was now directed into tUe rosbest 
specnlatioos in ranals, to be followed by a terrible re¬ 
action in 1793, when the bankrupt list rose from its 
average of between 500 and 6on to 1300, and the number 
of persons niarriwl fell to 11.5,760, and to 14.3.594 in 
1794. Ill the local histories of towns the dillerences 
might often he found explicable. Thus in Birmingham, 
ill 1788-9, the numbers were 782 and 903; but in 
1790-2 they fell to 649, 70:5, and 600, the town having 
sustained an imuieiise reduction of its traile by the dis¬ 
continuance of the use of shoe-buckles. The Registrar 
suggests tliat the depressed state of the population, 
which the ni.arriage returns exhibit, may alTord sonic 
exiibmation of the celebrated riots in 1792, Manchester, 
wliicli was flourishing in 1790-2, returned 1122, 1301, 
.and 1657 as tlie numbers married; but after the revul¬ 
sion of 170.3, these sipik to 123.5. 

1795-1803.—Tho marriages continued to diminish 
from 179.3 ; and Under the influence of tlie severe winter 
and dear bread of 1795, the numbers married were only 
137,678, being almost exactly the same number as that 
registered twelve years, back: but with tho return of 
cheaper times they rose again liiglier than they had 
ever yet been in 1798 (158,954). This increase took 
phicc'in spite of tlic immense war-burdens the country 
was charged with, and the extension of the poor-law to 
domiciliary relief; and was in part fostered by the 
great manufacturing improvements, and by Mr Pitt’s 
extraordinary declaration in 1796—that a man had a 
claim to relief just in proportion to the numbers of his 
f.iinily, on the ground of having enriched his country 
wiUi the greatest number of children. The numbers 
swallowed up by the war must, however, not be for- 
^ gotten. The minister’s hint was taken, and the bap¬ 
tisms rose from 247,218 to 202,337. The marriages, 
lioa'cvcr, again fell off in 1799-1801 to 155,114, 139,702, 
and 1.34,576 persons; but again rose in 1803 to 188,788 
persons, being a fluctuation of forty per cent., and the 
greatest on record. The years 1799-1800 were years 
of scarcity and high prices, wheat falling from 114s. 
the quarter in 1800, to 58s. in 1803, 

1812-1815. —Remarkably little variation took place 
from 1804 (171,476) to 1811 (172,778); but the four 
years 1812-15 were years of great fluctuation—namely, 
164,132, 167,720, 185,608, and 199,888: the price of 
wheat teing in each respectively 1298., 112s., 76s., and 
CGs. In 1812, too, war with America had been de¬ 
clared, while in 1814-15 the AUies were iu Paris. 

1815-22.— Immediately after the war the numbers 
sank from 199,888 in 1815, to 163,892 in 1816, and 
176,468 in 1817 —the latter being yeaia of defleient 
harvest, and gloom'having taken poMession of tho 
public mind. But from that time the prospects of the 
country slowly aud gradually improved; and tlie mini' 
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Iwr of persons married also slowl^r augmented to 1631, 
when they amounted to 301,736—exceeding those of 
1815 only by 1848. The price of corn wm eos. in 1815, 
78s. in 1616, 9$s. in 1817, anj fell to 87s. in 1818 ; and 
to 76s., 688., and 568.. in 1819-31. 

1833-8.—Within this epoch falls tlio terrible year of 
speculation mania (1835), when, however, the number 
of marriages was not so great as might have bee»i 
expected to be the case during tlie reign of the 
delusion. The mania was, in fact, cliiefly confined to 
gambling in shares and loans, and was restricted to a 
comparatively small class of the community hi towns, 
as contrasted with the recent railway mania, whidi 
gave employment and high wages to thousands upon 
thousands thronghout the country. From 309,4-10, in 
1824, the nnmbers rose to 220,856—^wheat being at GUs. 
as compared with 64s. in 1824; and although in lasu 
corn fell to GUs., the collapse of the excited hopes of tlie 
country was followed by a decrease of the persons mar¬ 
ried to 209,883; but by 1838 tbu numbers had n/urc 
tliau recovered tlicmsclves (223,3-18). 

1828-37.—In 1839 wheat rose from 00s. tc 66s., and 
the numbers sank to 206,633. 'J'rade had becoinu dc- 
presseil; riots occurred in tlic manufacturing districts; 
and during the next four years lluctuatioiis orcinred 
according to the progress of important political events 
then in action, lii 1833 and 183-1, cheapening of piM- 
visiuna and a great cummereial development took place 
with a corresponding increase of tlie nuuihcrs. 

In 1843 the numbers were 347,630, anil hicrcascd in 
1844 to 364,498, and in 184.5 to 387,486. 

The Registrar-General remarks, tliat tlic marriage 
returns indicate tlie periods of present or antieipnted 
prosperity almost as distinctly ns do the funds the liop'-s 
and fears of the money market It appears, l.v/, T-’! 
marriages always increase at thu tcriniiiatiun of a pi'i 
of war, when a great number of persons are disc’iai -e.-'J 
from active service with small pensions, and still n 
from the stimulus given to eiiiployraeiit by the gn :t' 
activity of trade and extension of commcrcM. Su'-h , 
creaso look place at the I’cncc gf I’aris, the i 

Amiens, and at the close of tlic last war. 3i/, \'i liil-; 
wages have a limited range, the price -jf corn undvr- 
goes great variations, and, with few cxecptluns, mar¬ 
riages increase when corn is cheap, and decrease whim 
deartli iirevails. 3d, The cstalOislimcnt of new or e.x- 
teiision of old employments, giving an increase of in¬ 
come to greater numbers, is always followed by a 
notable increase of marriages, os is seen in rc.<ipect to 
the cotton niaiiiifncturc, the canals of the last century, 
and the railways of tlic present. 4tfi, Increase of mar¬ 
riages accompanies tlie periodical epideiiiies of speen- 
lation which arc witnessed in this country, ith, ‘ 'flic 
nation is sometimes extraordinarily sanguine. A states¬ 
man of genius, like Lord Chatham, at tlic head of ad'airs, 
produces the same cunfidcnce in a country as the pre¬ 
sence of a Cajsar, Napoleon, or WelUngtoii an an army. 
Great victories, the joy of peace, large iiiiaiieial o:^ 
political measures, new discoveries in science, new ap¬ 
plications of the powers of nature, the opening of king¬ 
doms and continents to commerce, raise public feeling 
to a state of exaltation, lung before the slightest im¬ 
provement in the material condition of the population 
is realised by those measures that are likely to liavo 
ultimatdy that effect; and such periods arc almost in¬ 
variably accompanied by an increase of the number of 
marrU^s.’ 

The various causes influencing the increase or diminu¬ 
tion of marriages dilfer in energy, and may be combined, 
or even opposed to eadi other. Bnt after any extraor¬ 
dinary increase of their number, or any unusual con¬ 
sumption of the comforte, stimulants, or necessaries of 
life, a corresponding diimnution is always found, testi¬ 
fying to the very uncertain description of that prospe¬ 
rity, immediately on the occurrence of which so many 
hasten to incur the additional tosponsibilities of the 
married, state. ‘ Wealth may be suddenly destroyed, 
but a Buddea creation of wealth is impoBd-hlei f«r it is 


the produce of skill and labour; and though skill moves 
permltum in inventions, Iiumaii labour advances slowly, 
us generation follows generation.’ In the invariable 
decline of niarriages following an increase of their 
numbers, they liave never faUeii lack to the originid 
numbers—populalioii increasing faster than tliey. 
While the marriages increase iii times of prosperity, it 
is a general rule that the proportion of marriages to tlio 
popiilatioii decreases as tlic mort.-iUty decreases, and 
tliat mnrriaf^ takes place later as hie lieeoiiies longer. 

A few interesting facts relating to the 143,743 niar- 
riiiges performed in England in 184.'> ni.ay be added. 
Of these, 129,51.5 were performed according to the rites 
of tlio cstnblisliod ehurcb, and 14,228 not aecnriiing to 
these rites—a proporl ion of nearly 9 to I. Aliout 18,000 
liwnsos are granlcd by Doctors’ Gumiiions and country 
fiirrogates annually — yielding a revenue of at least 
Jj.36,iH)() per annum. Tlierc were 9997 marriages in 
rcgistiTcd places of worship other than churches; 3977 
in aiiiierintendciit-n-gi'itrnrs' ofliccs; 180 according to 
.Icwisli ritc.s; and 74 between tjaukers: 6387 men and 
19.376 woman were married under 21 years of age: 
of tlie iiien, 4-."7 per i»ii*. were minors, and 13'48 per 
cent of the woiueii; 18,i7;i for 12'G4 per cent.) of tlie 
men werp widowers; I3,3i:') (or 8'60 percent.) of tlio 
women widows; 47,60.'i ('33-3 percent.) of the men and 
71,339 (or 4!i'6 per cent.) of the women signed the 
register with marks! 3 in 3 of the men, and only 1 in 
3 of the women, wrote their names—and this in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ! 

liow much is it to be regretted that, for want of 
proper marriage registers in Keutbiiid, thoi-e can be no 
.'in ilyi-is of the above nature presented rcsiiecting that 
ot tile United Kiugd'jiii! 


;:AT AVlIIGIl .MONEY OANNOT HUY. 

' 'To lYAKi’-riBLi) was the proprietor of the lino fariu of 
. '.e in the county of Somerset, and p.issed for the 
. ''v'st yeoin.'in in tlie neighbourlioud. He began life 

1 a-: a snnul farmer, and everything suweeded with him: 
till' wind which liligliied the harvest of bis neighbours 
seemed to pjss barmlcss over his tields; the distemper 
which decimated l/icir llxiks spared his; whenever lie 
wanted to buy, the jiriecs were sure to lower in the 
market; and if he wished to sell, they generally rose 
ns opportunely. In fact he was one of tliuso spoiled 
ehildivii of fortune whuiie numbers in the lottery of life 
alw'ays draw' a prize, and who can aOurd to begin an 
ande'rtalcing, just ns we plant a slip of osier, leaving to 
the rain and sunshine the care of bringing it to matu¬ 
rity. lleeeivcd by this continued career of good for¬ 
tune, lie had ended by glorying in liis success, os if it 
bad iieon but the due reward of liis own industry. lie 
himself atlribntcd this easy e.mquc8t over eveiy difli- 
eulty to the, skilful ciuployiiient of his money, to whith 
ho assigned all tlie wonderful powers with which the 
m.sgiu wand of fairies was in former days sapimsed to 
bo endowed. In other respects, Mr Wakefield, jovial, 
friendly, and kind-liearted, had nut contracted any of 
tliuse vices which are too often the attendants of pros¬ 
perity, hut his self-inipurtaiiee made him now and then 
appear a little ridiculous. ()jie morning, as he was 
busily cm])loyLil snpciiutcnding the masons and car¬ 
penters, wlio were employed in making some additions 
to his house, he was saluted, in passing, by one of his 
neighbours, an old retired schoolinaster, who had la¬ 
boured hard in his vocation for forty years. Did Allan, 
as this iiersonage was called, lived in a small house of 
rather incsy^ appcfarance, in which ho had dwelt for 
many years, happy in tiio rcsjieet which was felt for 
him by all his neighbours, on neenunt of his exeellent 
character, and thankful for the small shore ttf tiris 
world’s goods which had fallen to his lot. 

'The proprietor of Htoke warmly returned his salute, 
and exclaimed gaily, ‘ AVelL neighbour, 1 euppose you 
sro come to see my iniprovemeute:' come in, ftiend, 
come in; one is always in want of a UtUe advice from 
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such n philosopher as you.’ This epithet of philosopher 
had been bestowed upon the old schoolmaster in the 
village partly from esteem, partly in hadinase; it was, 
at the same time, a harmless criticism on his taste fur 
' v^lse saws and modern instances,’ and a homage which 
was rendered by all to his cheerful temper and the 
undisturbed serenity of his mind. 

The old man smiled good-humouredly at the sum¬ 
mons thus addressed to him by the wealthy farmer, 
and pnsiiing open the gate, entered his enclosure. Mr 
Wakefield then showed him, with the satisfied air of a 
i proprietor, the new a>lditions he was making to his 
iilrcady extensive buildings; by means of which he 
would now have an excellent lock-up coach-house, 
several Sparc rooms for hi.s friends, and a small (mnscr- 
vatory wherein his wife might indulge her taste for 
exotics. 

‘ All this will cost a grc.at deal,’ said Mr Wakefield ; 

‘ but one inu.st never regret the expenditure of money 
when it really adds to one’s comfort’ 

‘ You arc in the right,’ reidicd Allan: ‘ a man wlio 
has nothing to aiiiioy him, is worth two discontented 
men any day.’ 

‘ Without reckoning, besides,' that we shall gain in 
health by the change! And this reminds me, iriend 
Allan—do you know that when I was passnig your 
house yesterday an idea struck me all of a sudden ? ’ 

* That must hapjwn to you more than once in a day, 
noiglibnttr, 1 should suppose,’ replied the sclioolmastcr 
with a smile. 

‘No, but, without joking,’ resumed Wakefield, ‘ 1 
have found out tl)e reason of your sulTcring .as you do 
from rlieumntism: it is tiie fault of tliat row of poplar.s 
which masks your windows, and sliuts out the air and 
' ligiit.’ 

‘ Yds,’ replied the old man, ‘ at first tliey formed o>dy 
a little lc.ify wall, which was refreshiiig to the siglit, 
j attracted the birds ns a nesting place, and allowed a 
I free course to the sun’s cheering rays. I used mentally 
I to bless my neighbours the Rengtons who h.ad planted 
I such a border to their ganleii; but since llitu, the wall 
I has risen in Iteight, and that which at first lent a chanu 

^ and gaiety to the scene, is now transfurmed into a I triumphantly rejoined the farmer. 

• source of gloom and of diseoiiifort. 'flm.s 4a it too often I Kiirnri«n_ ‘ YiV’milied Wakefield 
ill life—that which seems graceful and amusing in tlie 


child, is Jiateful and repelling in the in.aii; but now the 
tiling cannot be hgliieJ, so it is as well to make the 
best of it.’ 

‘Cannot he helped!’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘ and why 
not? Why should not the poplars ho cut down ?’ 

‘To have a right to do that, ouc must buy them 
first,’ objected the schoolmaster. 

‘ Well, then, I will buy tliem,’ said Mr Wakefield: 

‘ I shall not regret the price, if your rheoinatisra will 
only leave you in peace.’ 

.Old Allan expressed the warmest gratitude to the 
proprietor of Stoke; but the latter laughingly exclaimed, 

' Do not thank me: I only do it to prove that uieney 
is good for sometliing.’ 

‘ Say for a great deal,’ replied Allan. 

‘ I should say for everything!’ rejoined Wakefield. 
The schoolmaster shook his head. * Oh, I know your 
opinions, old philosoplter,’ continued the farmer; ‘ you 
look upon money with a sort of prejudice.’ 

*_No,’ replied Allan, ‘ 1 look upon it as an instrument, 
which may lie powerful in our hands cither for good or 
evil, according to the spirit in whicli we use it; hut 
there are tilings in the world which do not bow before 
its rule.’ 

‘ And I say tliat it is the king of the world! ’ inter¬ 
rupted Wakefield; 'I say that it is tius source of all 
our cujoymentB in Ufe, and that to escape from its iii- 
fiueutc, one must become an angel iu I’aradvso.’ 

At this moment a letter was placed in his hand; lie 
opened it, and had no sooner glanced his eye over it, 
than he uttered an exclamation trf joy, and exclaimed 
triumphtmtiy, ‘Here is anotiier proof of what I have 
been saying; do you know what this letter containsr’ 


‘ Good news, I hope,’ replied Allan. 

‘ My nomination as justice of tlie pence.’ 

The schuolmuter ofiered his sincere congratnlations 
to the proprietor of Stoke on his attainment of tills 
little distinction, which he knew to have laicn long the 
object of his ambition, and which he felt that his friend 
justly merited. * 

‘Merited!’ repeated Wakefield; ‘and can you ven¬ 
ture to say in what respect 1 have merited it, my good 
neighbour? Is it because I am the cleverest man in 
the neighbourhood ? My next neighbour, Mr Uodton, 
knows ten times more of the law than I do. Is it be¬ 
cause I have rendered greater services to my neighbour¬ 
hood than anybody else? Here is old Lawrence, wlni, 
by Ilia courage and presence of mind, saved ever so 
many people from being burnt in the late confiagration, 
and who last year found out a means of curing tiie rot 
amongst tiie sheep. Is it because there is no other 
honest, riglit-mindcd man iu the parish of Moreton? 
A«e not you liere. Father Allan—yon who are old 
Honesty himself, dressed up in a coat and pantaloons? 
It must therefore be quite clear to you that I have re¬ 
wired the appointment simply as the most influential 
nisi! in th(‘ piirish, and that I am the moat influential, 
heeausp I am the riclicst. Money, my friend, always 
money 1 A few minutes ago, I was proving to you that 
it could puAihase health and comfortable ease: now 
you see how it procures me .an lioiionrable appointment 
wliieli I wished for: to-morrow it will satisfy some new 
desire. You see, therefore, that the world is a great 
shop, wlicncG everything is to bo had for ready money.’ 

‘lias I’eter sold you his dog?’ inquired the school¬ 
master, waiting a decided answer. 

Wakefield looked at him with a smile, and then slap¬ 
ping him oil the shoulder, cxchiinied, ‘ Ah! j-on want 
to prove tliat my tiieory was at fault! You defied me 
to jiersuade I’eter to give mo up Growler for liis weight 
ill gold.’ 

‘His weight in gold!’ said the schoolmaster; ‘that 
would be a grc.at deal; hut I know that the shepherd 
loves and values his dog as if he were his bosom friend.’ 
Well, this bosom 'friend is now in my ])ossession I ’ 

Allan started witii 


sinee j'csterday. Peter had signed a security for liis 
sister; yesterday the hill fell due, and the money was 
not forthcoming: lie citmc himself to offer to s^ me 
Growler.’ 

‘ And the dog is liere?’ 

‘Yes, chained up in the inner yard, where he has 
lieen supplied with everything which constitutes the 
happiness of a dog—namely, a well-filled trenclier, and 
a kennel comfortably lined with straw; hut come and 
see for yourself.’ 

The farmer led the way into the yard, followed by 
the schoolmaster. Tlicy liad no sooner entered it, 
however, than they descried the trencher upset, the 
chain broken, and the kennel empty. The dog had 
taken advantage of the night to breok hii chain, and 
to escape over the wall. 

‘ Is it possible,’ exclaimed the astonished farmer, 'he 
has actually made his escaper’ 

'fo return to his old master,’ observed Allan. 

And wlint on earth lias he gone in quest of down 
there ? "What can he have wanted ? ’ 

‘ 'I’liat which you could not purchase with him,’ 
gently replied the old sehoolroastcr; ' even the sight of 
the man who nourished and cherislied him until now 1 
Your kennel was warmer, your provision more abttn* 
dant, and your chain lighter than that of Peter; but 
in I’eter were centered all his recollections, as well as 
his habits of attachment; and for the beast, as well as 
for the man, tiiere are some things which ean natiict be 
bought nor sold. Money can purchaK indeed almost 
every eartoly good, except the one which lends its value 
to them ^1— affection^ You ore a wise man, my friend; 
do not forget the lesson which chance has 1i>us taught 
you: remember, henceforth, that though one may in- 
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deed purchase the dog money, one can only acquire 
his fidthfal attachment Dy tenderness and care.' 

‘ yes,’ replied the farmer thoughtfully, ‘ I now see 
that there U something which* money cannot buy.’ 


.NATURAL LAW OF fJLBANLINESS. 

(Jn these days of universal wash-honse, bath, and scour- 
hig propensities, it may be amusing as well as inte¬ 
resting to learn what has been long since taught in the 
kingdom of nature by the silent but impressive method 
of example. 

In endeavouring to illustrate our subject, we shall 
not enter into its minute details, but seek to glean the 
general truth from a variety of facts cursorily men¬ 
tioned. Beginning even with inanimate nature, we find 
the lesson of cleanliness on her first page. Who that 
surveys the most ordinary landscape, unfitted perhaps 
to inspire the poet or awaken the imagination of the 
roraancist, can point to any stain upon its smiling faec, 
if the defiling contact of man be not manifest? Tlic 
fresh raiment of the fields, the liarJ features of the 
rocks, the stream descending in clear, sparkling, laugh¬ 
ing, tumbling waters, or stealing in slower measure 
through the plain; the spotless aspect of the driven 
snow, the sinootli-laid surface of the sandy shore, tlie 
deep pellucid waters of the great o<‘caii—tlicse are .all 
clean. I'hcre is no spot of filth to be seen in tlicni, 
except when the purificatory xwocuss is actually going 
on. Then the licnvcns assume wlint wc might iierhaps 
consider a filthy aspect—tlie sky becomes clothed with 
sackcloth, the hills disappear in murky fogs, the inoun- 
taiii stream comes down in tlooils of mud, liurling along 
iicaps of degraded materials; the sea casts up Its mire 
ami dirt, and at these times the law apjicaTS suspended; 
hut, on the contrary, this is tlie very process itself by 
which the general result is obtained. In a little while 
.all this seeming disorder ends, and tlic lundseai.-c only 
looks cleaner than ever when it is over. A vast prac¬ 
tical benefit results from a chain of circunistaiicus ap¬ 
parently so trifling as the gathering and discharging of 
a rain-doud. All the impurities which a state of change 
necessarily entails arc thus removed; not only is the 
face of tho cartli renewed, and the crowding vegetation 
which luxuriates upon its fertile bosom rc-invigurated, 
but it is also washed dean, exposed afresh to atmo¬ 
spheric influences, while the ^therings of xirevions 
weeks are all swept down and deposited ont of sight 
beneath the surface of the blue wave. AVuter thus 
appears the principal restorative of beauty to nature's 
countenance.; hut it is no doubt aided materially by 
winds, which scatter into the air the dust and other 
cxtimcous iinrticles, which might and do collect upon 
the face of all natural objects. 

We have a series of beautiful illustrations of the same 
attention to cleanliness of appearance in the vegetable 
kingdom, whicli, though in accordiiiicc with received 
usage wc class thorn under inanimate nature, we con¬ 
ceive to liave a just claim to a ditTercnt position." The 
provisions for cleanliness, however, are principally of the 
passive order. At first sight, one woidd be inclined to 
believe It almost impossible that a blade of grass, in im¬ 
mediate proximity as it is to a filthy soil, could be 
kept clean; the dirty splashings of a shower, or the 
down-pressing influence of a breeze, would suffice to 
take all the beauty out of an artificial grass-blade. 
How distant t^o result I Pick a handful of the tender 
herb ftpm the worst field, the very slushiest meadow, 
and it is found <dean, fresh, shining, without a spot of 
dirt or any such thing, so tiiat it looks as though it 
had but just left the hands of the Great Artificer. 
This result is principal^ due to the lustrous coat of 
silex with which the blodeSis provided, and the polished, 
glittering surface of which denies attachment to a spot 
of dirt. Grass, however, is by no means the only class 
of plants furnished with a similar provision, a glazed 


* ridt indioBtions of Tegetabio Instinct, Joumai, Ho. iK. | of these heautifiil insects are without dbhbt, 


surf^, evidently intended principally for this end. 
While meditating upon tins subject, we have been 
mimli struck with a thought probably ncwlln its appli¬ 
cation. Before our study stands a beautiful evergreen; 
liere are leaves which were now just a year ago; cloodl 
of dust Imve enveloped every urtiflcial object cxnosed 
daring tho same period; but the leaves of this 'holly 
are as glossy and clean as though the creation of last 
week. Let the reader extend this remark, and re- i 
member how large a number of evergreen plants are 
apparently specially provided with liigldy - varnished 
surfaces for this very purpose, that the leaves, being 
peculiarly liable to become dirty, by reason of tlieir 
lung duration, may eficctiialty resist the polluting influ¬ 
ence of time. It is nut forgntten tliat other ends may 
be in view also; but it is a well-known fact to the natu- 
ralist, that in tlic works of creation many etfects are pro- 
duccxl by a very limited numlwr of causes. Tliat this 
cleanliness of aspect is, however, due to something more 
ttian a nice disposition of surface, will appear when we 
reflect upon llic utter iiiiiiossibility of keeping any 
artificial siibstunoe, however highly polished, in n simi¬ 
lar condition of cleanliness when exposed to similar 
dirt-di.siiosing causes. Look at our window-.pancs, for 
instance :^hen‘ is a surface which should resist ffitll, if 
that were all that is necessary; hut a little time 
elapses, and while the evergreen leaves are ever fresh 
and shining, the reflected pane lias become clouded 
with dirt. Tills effect i.s douhtless attributable to tho 
cutaneous transpiration wliieli is eonstnntly taking 
place, and whicli loosens the att.ichinciit of dirt, so 
that the next shower washes all away, and the leaf is 
a.s glistening as ever. The velvety clotliing of other 
plants eoiitributes likewise to the s.ame end; fur dust 
will not, and water eaniiot, adiicre to such a surface. 
Our beautiful and delicate eonipunioiis the flowers are 
also furnished with a wax-like structure, by which 
iiie.nis they .arc able to cast ofl'the accidental pollutions 
of tlio ambient air. This effivt is materially assisted 
by the iiosition of the parts of tlic vegetable creature, 
sucli as the generally dependent curve of the loaf, tho 
drooping of flowers; and at tlie xicriod of their dea^, 
the deiwl porttens drop, by a natural process, from the 
btriii, full to tlic earth, and are si>ccdiiy hidden from 
view in tlic soil, ftoni which, in a little while, Uicy 
come not to be distinguished. Doubtless, also, tho 
sober brown colour of the mould, as well ns the gene¬ 
rally subdued tone of every natural laudscatic, adds 
much to the clean and uiisoiled aspect of the whole, by, 
as it is commonly called, hiding the unavoidable dirt. 
The opposite effect would have resulted had the ordi¬ 
nary colours of earth been similar to its c.YtraordinBry 
ones : what, fur example, would hare been the uncom- 
furtablc-looking condition of things if tho earth had 
been bright-red, or 3 ’cllow, or bine, in its ordinary tones ? 
Things, however, liavc boon differently ordered; and 
while wo survey all nature, we may fully join in tho 
exprt'Bsiotis of Dr Maccullocb, and say that it prosents 
■that ‘ universal book of clcaulincss and neatness, wliiifli 
la as striking as if there was a liand perpetu^y em¬ 
ployed in no otlicr office, preserving an order which we 
cannot maintain in our possessions without constant 
labour.' 

Few minds will be found, we believe, which will 
resist the evidence here adduced to the existence of a 
law of cleanliness in creation; but if we turn to the ani¬ 
mal kingdom, the testimony becomes qiute conclusive. 
Many iirecautions against dirt in this, as in the otlier 
division of nature, are pussiec. No one tliat looks 
upon tlie glittering corslet of a cockroach, inhabiting, 
as it does, tlft dusty cracks and crannies of our kit^cm 
floors all night, and sxKitless as it is, can denjr the 
conclusion, that tliere is an admirable proviso against 
filth in this insect. And the same may ho said of the 
metrilic-coated family of beetles, whose burnished bocks 
repel alike the minutest speck of dirt or the hekviest 
pelteriugs of a summer shower; and wing-covers 
of these beautiful insects are without dbtbt, w^e they 
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are tlio (.liitlJ?, also the dirt-repellew of the delicate 
gntixu'likc wings go artfully folded up Ixineath them; 
Again, in t^e same dirigion of zoology, consider the 
don'll and hUr>clotlied insects; or those that are cased 
ill the loveliest array of scales, ns the Imtternies; no- 
j thing defiling will stick her^and the unsoiled .aspect 
j of every suoli insect suHlciently testifies the perfection 
i of the arraiigoniont. The glossy surface of the hair of 

1 animals is a similar provision for a similar end; aivl 

1 the faeility with which it repels water, man often re¬ 
cognises, and applies to his own purposes for coals, 
aprons, bats, or caps. 

We probably judge rightly in supposing that tlie 
actieo demonstrations of cie.'oillness are tlic most inte¬ 
resting, and are likidy In 1).' the moat impn-asive. Tlie 
several means by wliicli tliis is accoini>Iis)icd, supply 
us with the order in wdiicli wo shall mention tlicm. 
These arc cimhinij, hrmhiiii, lichiny, and u'ashing, four 
divisions to which nearly all luuy, we think, he reduced. 
One of the cominoneal and niost enrions examples of 
combing, for the purposes of eleanliness, may be ob¬ 
served by closely watching a coninion garden spider. 
These insects I’.re iiarticnl.arly exposed to dirt j tlie 
dust of the air, parlielcs of tlicir webs, or defilement 
from their jirey, hccome ciitanglud 'in the hairs of 
their legs, and would jirobalily hotli materially add to 
the discomfort and to tlic disability of the insect for 
its active life, were they not rnniovcd. 'I'lie want-s of 
the creature linve not been forgotten, and its mouth 
is furnished with serratures like the teeth of a comb. 
'I'lie insect puts its leg into its mouth, and gradually 
draws it through these U-eth, so as entirely to comb 
oil' every partielo of dust and liirt, wbicli it thou col- 
. lee-ts into a pellet, and carefully tosses aw.ay! In 
order that this operation may be tlioronglily d>>nc, and 
no part of the leg escape, a little curved hook is .added, 
which bends down over the edge of the comb, render¬ 
ing the escape of any p.art of tlie leg impossible. When 
this seir-cleaiiing operation is perteet, tlie iii.sect with 
A'esh slrcngtli betakes itself to its ocnipatioii. This 
curious fact appears long to have been uiiiiotiecd, and 
was first discovered by Mr llennie, who mentions it in 

1 an iulcresting paper publislied at tlie lloy^al Institution. 

1 Tlie bird well known as the fern-owl, or nigbt-jar, lias 
i au instrument on itiirpu.so to cll'ect this object, a real 
coml). One of its claws differs from all the rest in 
length, and in the remarkable fact of its being serrated 
or tivrtbetl like a comb; and sneb is tlie intention of the 
contrivance, it was long mistaken for an instiument 
with wliieli to wound its prey. Other naturalists per¬ 
ceiving its rescmhlaiice to a comb, ami considering ilie 
whiskers of the bird, conceived lliatitwas intended to 
comb the bird's whiskers. Itiitagaiiist this ingenious hy¬ 
pothesis it iniist nnfortunateiy be meiitioiied, that some 
of the species possess the conili without the whiskers, 

1 ih which ease its function must ho, on that supposition, 
j unnecessary. The celebrated Alexander WiLsmi, the 

1 ornithologist of America, deedded the ijucslioii li/flnil- 
ing in the ‘ wliip-jionr-will,’ a bird bcloiigii.g to tlie* 
same group, and the inner edge of one of tlie claws of 
wb'ii’.li is also pei-tinated, portions of down adlioring to 
the tei'tb. He i hercfoi-e very rationally concludes that 
this instrunuut is moat ‘probably employed as a comb 
to rid the pbnnage of the licml of vermin, tliis being the 
. principal, end ahnost <bp only part so infested in all 
j birds.’ Tu another jiort'.oii of that splendid work, ho 
i mentions that the night-heron, or ‘ qmi-bird,’ possesses 

1 also a pt'ctinatcd or eomb-likc claw, which has from 
thirty-five to forty ti*etli, and is used for a similar pur- 
1 pose to tiiat in the last ease mentioned. 

; Under the head of conJnvy we are doubtfSss to include 

what is called the ‘ preening,' or, more correctly perhaps, 
the pruning of birds. I’rohably no creatures are more 
attentive to personal neatness than the gencrullty of 
binls, and this they principally r ffect by embracing 
..their/eatlicrs with the beak, then drawing the licak to 
eternity, by which means al! dirt and soil are 
! < speedily removed, lu this healthy exercise it has been 

well said they have been ‘ coi|piandcd to delight,’ for 
while it is a sanitary act, it is alBO one wbicli seems to 
afford them great gratification. Were it not that this 
beautiful part of creation \8 always thus employed, what 
filtliy objects would many become who have to seek 
their food in mud or in the earth! But, as Drayton has 
said, they are always ^ 

■ Pruning tlieir pntntod breasta 

and thu.s, under the most disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, the lustre of the bird of paradise, or the snowy 
purity of the swan, is never to be seen dimmed by dust 
or defiled by mud. Still, under the division ‘ combing,’ 
we may mention the most familiar example of all, the 
common blow-fly. Who that has watched the ludicrous 
care with which this insect attends to its personal 
anpcarance, has not been reminded of human actions. 
When we reiuumhcr our own manccuvrcs with the 
dotlics brush, and compare tliem with those of the fly 
difiiting his jacket, the action has all the oddity of a 
cUricatnre. Ilow carefully he sweeps down the wings, 
and then his eyes and head, as if lie were on the very 
point of jiresenting himself at court, or to the conside¬ 
rations of some fair friend! The microscope reveals his 
instrument. It consists of two rounded combs placed at 
t'nc bottom of the foot, and consisting of two or three 
rows of teeth, somewhat like a currycomb; and this 
contrivance perfectly removes all extraneous matters, 
so that the cleanly insect flies oil' a complete beau, if 
lustre and .aiisciicc of dirt would constitute one. 

Un'shinq is tlic iicxt division. The bee gives us a 
good example in point. 'J'his unwearied insect, in her 
pcriKitual search for honey, has to penetrate many 
flowers, wliie.h abound in pollen or farina—the light 
delicate powder iiroduced by the anthers of flowers. 
When she comes home, she looks quite an altcTcd cha¬ 
racter, all dusty as she is with yellow pollen, so that 
slit could scarcely be recognised as the modest brown 
insect wliicli the morning saw depart from the hive, 
'i'hc principal rau.se of this is thchairyncss of lier body, 
the pollen particles sticking fast in the pile. The insect 
stiijiM, ami raising h’er hind-legs, which arc set witli 
thick bains, she brushes every particle clean off; but as 
the jiollen is valuable, she does not throw it away; on 
tile eontrarj', she kneads it into little masses called bee- 
bread, and then enters Jhe hive, haring stowed it away 
in certain little pockets behind. Many spiders are pro- 
videil with brushes of close-set hairs, wliich effect tlic 
tame purjiose; and the foot-cushions of the cat must be 
considercvl as instruments of similar intention. Wo are 
often iircsentcd with examples of licking as an operation 
of tliis kind. 'J’hc eat takes ineessant iilcasure M it, 
and is very particular iihout her children too, ^lom 
she licks eoiitiiiually when they are young. Other ani¬ 
mals have siiiiilar propensities, and hence arose tlic 
liopulnr myth about the bear licking her cubs into 
shape, when she was, in fact, only giidng them a ma- 
termd purification. Insects arc equdly fond of ih and 
repeatedly lick one another. By the same moans they 
free their eggs or pupas from dirt. Every ono must 
also have witnessed again and again the scrupulous care 
with which many animals wash themselves. Birds are 
very fund of this practice, and perform the operation 
with 8 skill which evidently manifests that the instinct 

IS heaven-taught. To get n mind-drawn picture of this 
feat, let the reader think of tlie roanoouvres of a dne^ 
at a pond, or the more stately performance of a ivau in 
a stream. 

One of the most curious illustrations our subject 
admits of was discovered by the tidentcd entomologist 
before-mentioned. It is a special apparatus for clean¬ 
ing a very peculiar insect. At tiie bottom of a hole 
near an old tree Mr Rennie i%nd a curious grab, which 
he had never seen before. Taking'it home, with a few 
small snails found in the same place, and watching the 
creature, he found «t employed in a very anomalous 
maimer. Its tail was turned up, and bent oret its bock, 
and every now end then removed sgtin. Eor some 
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time the object of the creature in this occnpation was 
a complete mystery. At length the tail was examined, 
and the most singular apparatus was there found. In 
shape it was somewhat like a sharing brush: under the 
microscope it was found to consist of a double row of 
white cartilaginous rays, which were retractile at the 
will of the creature, like the h^rns of a snail. In the 
interspace was a funncI'Bha}wd pocket, which tiurnod 
out to be a sort of little dust-hole. Now this was its 
manner of operation: the tail was bent up over the 
back, and applied to any part of the insect’s body j the 
creature then caused the rays to retract, so as to make 
the whole act somewhat like a boy’s sucker, tluis 
drawing off every particle of dust aud dirt from its 
glossy skin. This done, they were stored up in the 
little i>ockct until it was quite full, and then the insect, 
by a rcrniiimlar motion of the same instrument, caused 
the collected matters to be expelled in tlie fonn of a 
little pellet, which it was careful to deposit out of the 
way. « 

Nut only are animals e.nmmandcd by the Author of 
tlieir being to pay this regard to tlicir personal cleanli¬ 
ness, but the homes of many among them .arc patterns 
of neatness and order. How often may we be amused 
nt the diligence of the spider in kec'ping her net clear 
of the smallest particle of dirt! what lines will she not 
cut away and lay down again to secure this end! What 
a miracle of skill and neatness is a bird's nest, and liow 
assiduously the parent birds remove every impurity 
from it! Even the proverbial flitli-lovcrs, swim', are 
uticummonly particular in their homes; for it is vrell 
known that no creature is so anxious to have a clean 
I and eomfortaWe hed. And very probably the dirt- 
! encasing gambols of these animals are to be cxensed on 
j the score of an irritating cutaneous atIUetion, or are 
I intended to resist the stings of insecls. Let us liope, as 
! we close this sliort article, that the lessons it is caleu- 
I lated to convey will not be forgotten. Let our poorer 

I classes take just shame to themselves to be alone in 
j their filth. While every domestic animal teaches wis¬ 
dom, and while all creation exhibits the same perv.ailirig 

j principle, will they be eoutent to ran tlic risk of oppus- 
j 1 ing a plain precept of nature ? Theirs is not all the 
j bbune, wlien wc remember that even statcsmcii arc 

II only just alive to this oldest of all truths, eut'val with 

the Very institution of the present scheme. When it 
has been our lot to visit dirty habitations, and when 
we rcincinliercd the wide-spread lesson taught us iu 
creation,'oftcu have Ilebcr’s words risou to rccoUeetion 
with a sigh, reminding us that , 

\ ' Only man is vile,’ 


I 

I VaUR BUSINESS IS UNLKR CONSIDEUATTON. 

FBOM THE FKENCH OF PETIT SENE OF CF.NEVA. 

Eveby administration in tho world—whether it be the 
executive of tlie state, or a corporation board, or a eoni- 
mittec, or an individual ‘ dressed in a little brief autho¬ 
rity’—has a greater or less store of dilatory phrases to 
which recourse is had fur the purpose of answering ur-: 
gent applications, putting off the impatient, satisfying I 
the clamorous, and giving to all petitioners the impres- ] 
sion of unceasing labour in their cause. At the head 
of these phrases for answering everything and every¬ 
body, the sentence surely deserves to be placed, ‘ Your 
business is under consideration.’ Admirable phrase 1 
admirabfe for the very vagueness of its definiteness aud 
the very definiteness of its vagueness. Laconic too! os 
brief as could possibly be desired. It is eminently an 
administrative phrase. Unparalleled in its applicability, 
it adapts itiolf to everything—furnishes a full reply in 
itself, or an admirable backing to on objection or excuse 
—accounbi for the most protracted delay in any kind of 
business under the snn—is an answer to every question, 
and the only answer to some qucstiqps. All committee- 

I rooms echo with it—all cnuncU chambers resound with- 
it. It is a sentence, iu short, which should be eogyaved 


upon tho threshold of all government offices and tho 
seats of all governmeifit officials, in order tha^ should 
the latter be absent, and the former closed,, tlio anxious 
applicant need not call again fijt the answer ho will 
most assuredly receive. 

But tho more closely we esaminc the full bearing and 
import of this combinatioS of words, the more admirable 
it must api)o.'»r to us. An individual inquires, ‘ How is 
my business going on?' and T, au oltieial somewhere or 
other, reply,.,' It is under consideTation.’ • Under con* 
sidoratiou ?' Observe the satisfactory anihiguonsness of 
tho words. Had 1 said ‘under my eimsiderution,’ or 
‘ under any one's consideration,’ I should hav<! reduced 
it at once to the value of tho unit; bat now not only 
am I included, but cverylroily else who works with me; 
the entire body of wliieli 1 am a niombur aro clearly 
designated. There is nothing whatever to prevent your 
imagining the heads of government engaged iu the 
matter; jlie applicant, if a novice, of course concludes j 
it at once (o be so, and pictures to himself the whole ! 
administration engrossed by his memorial, employed 
upon tlic means of redressing his grievance or granting 
his |ictitiaii. AVltat can satisfy him if he be not content 
with every wheel of government turning for him, and 
for him alone? 

‘ Undor'eonsiuoralion.’ I'on are not left a word to 
s.-iy: objection you can make none. II:ui you Iwon told 
‘ It has been eon.sidercd,’ you might naiurally have 
asked, ‘What was the decision?’ Or had it licen said i 
‘ it will be considered,’ you might request, with all , 
due humility, to be informed at what period it was | 
thought possible it iniglit come to your turn to engage | 
the attention of the body to whom your business has j 
been submitted. But it is quite another matter now. i 
Tlic words are, ‘It is nnder euiisidcration;’that is to | 
say, at tliis very nionirnt every cilbrt is being made to 
do you full justice, every energy is jmt forth, every 
nerve strung in your behalf: the atlcntiou of every one 
i.s riveted upon you, and y'uu alone. What more would 
you have? You stand, with ojieu moutli, completely 
■arrested, fixed to the spot by this answer, unable to 
articulate ninre at Uie very utmost than au ‘Ahl’—a 
little prolonged it may bo—and you can but bow politely 
and retire, as fully satisfied as your temperament or 
knowledge of the intrinsic value of words permits you 
to he. 1 

‘ Under consideration.’ You may have these words j 
rei>eated to you for twenty years sucoossively; but witli 
what show of reason can you complain of the cool, I 
cautions, deliberate inquiry into every circumstance of ; 
your case, or pf tho length of time employed iu tlic 
Investigation of your business ? Wiiat is it yon want? 
'J'hat it should ‘be considered.’ AVell, and liave you 
not lieon told that this is precisely what is doing ? You 
have absoluU'ly nothing left to say. If not completed 
sooner, it is Iwcausc it is impossible to proceed mord 
rapidly in doing the thing well. .Surely you would not 
have it slurred over? And you cannot, in conscience, 
tequire that your case should be considered uftencr than 
aitiiat/s. 

Most valuable phrase ! What tiresome circumlocu¬ 
tions, what trouhlesanio explanations, what framing of j 
excuses, are sjiareii hy it to authorities in general! Offl- ; 
ciids may slumber as sweetly on these few words as in i 
an casy-cliair. Tho iihraso is the very ottoman of 
power, the downy pUlow of bureaucracy, whence it 
may meet every proposal of amelioration, every expec¬ 
tation of improvement, every desire for a new order of 
things by a few words—the true talisman of statu jito— 

‘ It is under consideration.’ 

And now fiiat it has been itself ‘under considera¬ 
tion,’ who will not thank me for liaving made this 
feeble effort to tudd up a phrase playing so impmtwt a 
part in parliamentary proceedings to the enwusiastic 
admiration and gratitude of tliuso who make use of 
it? 1 write not for the ingrates who are unreasonable 
enough to feel indignation at its bring addressed to 
theu^vps. 
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BKMKDY BOR CHOLERA, 
tlic ‘Times’ of September 13, appears a long paper 


roinniunicated to the Board of lleal^ by an oilicci of 
rank long resident in India, descriptive of an alleged 
remedy for cholera. Tl>e presq^iption, which is said to be 
of Arabian origin, is stated to liavc Iwen found tin Failing in 
its efficacy, and to bo well worth the attention of the 
faoulty. VV’o extract the following iiassngea rererring to 
the method of treatment: — * 

The ingredients employed are, nsafo’tidii, opjiini, .and 
blaek popper puivcriscd. The duse for an adnlt is from a 
grain and a-hoif to two grains of each; if pure, one and a- 
half grains will he sutlieieiit. These iiigrediunts arc to be 
made into a pill. 

The pills so made ii|>, one dose in cticli, arc to be kept 
ready for use in a i>hiiil well rlosed,aK it, is of grc.at iinporl- 
aneo to cdicck tho diseaso the instant of its attack. 

The heat mode of .adniiiiistering the pill ie not by 
swallowing it whole, lest it bo re.h'ctcd in tliat state, but 
by chewing it and swallowing it with the moisture of tlie 
month, and a very lill.lc brandy and w.ater to w.asli it 
down. Tlie next best w.ay of administering the iiiediciiic 
is )>y bruising the ]iill in a spooiiful of )>raiidy anil water, 
and then swallowing it. 

Much liquid must not Lc given; Imt to nOievcJlip thirst, 
which is great, brandy and water by K]iuonriil8 oeea- 
sionally is tho best mode. 

The dose should be repeated cvitv li.slf or tliree-quarlers 
of an boor, according to the urgency of i he syniptonis, until 
thoy have been subdued. Kroin llirce to live doses bavo 
generally been siiltieiuul for this, alt.lioiigli as many as 
eight have boon given boFore lieall It has been restored iu 
biul eitsesi 

Should^ptcal prostration of stn'ngth prevail, with spasm 
or^jylthont sjiasni, after the other syiii]<t<iuis (voiiiitiiig, 
p!lj^n^ Ac.) have been subdued, the inedieiiie imul not 
b^rliohy left off, but given in half or quarter dose.s, so as 
to keep np tbo strengilv and restore the jmise. 

Friction, with stinmlnting liniment of some kind, onght 
to be applied earetiilly to the steinach, abdoieeii, and legs 
and amis; and when pain in the stomach has been severe, 
and tlicre w’as rcasim ttj fear eongestion of tlie liver, eight 
or ten grains of calimiel hare been given with good effect. 

In cases of eolliipse and great proslrat\pn of strength 
' the application of the tuumiqnet to tho arms .and legs lias 
been rcooinmended, in onler, as it were, to hushand tlie 
vital power Iiy limiting the extent of the eireulation. This 
may be tried, using ^ ligature of tape or other sul<stiinee, if 
the toumiqvK't bo not^vnilaiilv. 

Tlie favourable symptoms of recovery are, reslor.ation of 
the pulse, returning warmth of the bedy.and sleep; and 
after being refreshed by sleep, tiio recovery being rom- 
plctc, a dose of castor oil may be given. 

[A subsequent oorrospondent of the ‘Times' remarks, 
that as the awnllowing of tlie iiiedieine, iia .above, may 
create nausea and vomiting, the )iill sliould be swiillowed 
y'holc in a siimll quantity of diluted brandy. Tins is a 
matter of detail, wliicb we aa]i]ii>sp cannot bo difficult to 
arrange.] ' - 


— Vfirspupfr. 


GENTLE WO.KDS. 

A voDHG ron in sonuner-time 
la beautiful to me, 

Ami glorious ate the many stars 
lliat glimmer on tbs sea; 

. But gentle words and loving hearts, 

And Iiands tt clasp my own, 

Am better than the fairest flowers 
Or stars tliat ever shone. 

The sun may warm the grasa to life. 

The dew the drooping flower. 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn's iipcniiig hour— 

But words that breathe of tendomess. 
And smiles we know are true, 

Aro warmer than the summer-time. 

Anil blighter than tho dew. 

It is not much llie world can give, 

With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems arc not the things 
To Nitisfy the heart; 

But uh! if those who cluster ronnd 
Tile altar and the Iiearlli 
Have gentle words anil loving smiles, 

Hew beautiful is eai'Ut! 


m>K8TIlI.VtlIBB IN TUK imiCKVAlIT'. 

A Hlonocstcr paper says :—‘ Dicre is a lad in n brick yard 
who walks, or rather rmis, over a spare of ground eipial to 
sixty miles daily. Nor is the s|kico travelled liy .any nieuus 
tho inosl. arduous portion of his task ; for lio has in carry, 
during thirty miles of his journey, a mould or hod, containing 
wet clay, wcigliing together luoi-c than 12 Ilia., and for the 
other thirty miles he has to carry back the empty montd 
weighing 4 lbs., and ho has to stoop and pick up the mould 
no less than six thonsnnd llnies! 'Vliat is the gathering of 
a hundred stones in a single hour compared to the uninter¬ 
mitting exertion of this poor overworked lioji whoso laliour 
is running, stooping, and lifting, is continued for eighteen 
hours in sncoession, daring which time he removes upwards 
of twenty-fonr tons of wot clayi' Ftodiginns as all this 
appears, we have the anthority of the boy’s employer that 
the foot U Uterally as above stated, and further, that it is 
not a solitary performance, but has been done for five suc¬ 
cessive days during the pi^ent week. Tlio daily earnings 


by tbis amount of mbour are stated to be Aul/-a-cn)wiiP, 
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iivpRAiii.ic rovvisn. 

An engine, moved entirely by the jiressure of water, has 
heen ex'hihitiiig iu operation in the ]irciniscs of the Water 
Company for the last few days. Tlic engine is constructed 
iqioii tliu horiacintal iiriiieiple, the cylinder being two 
iiii-hcs diametri', and length of tlic stroke, twelvo inches. It 
can lie worked at a sjiccd of from sixty to eighty strokes a 
iiiinnte, hni it is calculated to work at thiriy-ninc, at which 
siieod it is equal to three men's power. We particularly 
olsserved the motion of the slide valve, which w'as ojirncd 
and sliiil almost insiaiitancoiisly with a very pretty mecha¬ 
nism, leaving tiie passages open for a considerable period 
during tlu’ stroke -thus .'illowiiig the water to discluirge 
itself freely from the cylinder, a diificulty hitherto cxjiij- 
ricuced in the working of hydrunlic engines. The engine, wc 
imderstaiid, was made liy Messrs Steele and Sons, Lilyhank 
Foundry, at tlie rci|uqst of the manager of the Wafer Com¬ 
pany, iiiiil is entirely an cxperiiiicntld engine. It proves 
the effieieueyaif water as a motive power when applied iu 
this manner, and will be found of great benefit fn those re¬ 
quiring a small supply of power, as it can be crccted'in any 
|<usilion or situation, an^ requires no preparation to imt it 
ill a working stale, nor any ]iarticulaT knowledge in tlie 
miiiiagenienl, as it is set agoing, and ]>nt of, by the simple 
turning of a sfoperiek. One great advantage comicotcd 
w'itli a hyilraulic engine is, that it may be placed in any 
l>.art of the premises, wherever it is found most'desiralilo, 
wilhniit .any risk of fire—a drawback at all times to the 
utility of ordinary steam-engines. It is on that aoaouiit 
partieiilarly valuable for vvrigbts, Ac. whore a danger of 
lire u.xists. Tlic engine has attraelcd considerable iitteri- 
lion, no doubt from the consideration of the many useful 
purposes it ran be applied to. Messrs Paxton and Sinclair, 
lea and coffee mernlionts, Reform Street, had a quantity of 
coffee ground by tho application of tho i>ower, in presence 
of a nniiibcr of spectators, who testified their admiration of 
tlie neat and efficient manner in which the inachineiy was 
propelled. We understand it is tlie intention.of these 
gentlemen immediately to avail thcniselvcs of the invention 
througliout their operations .—IJundee Wardiv. 

(At Peebles, wo lately saw a wheel of small sice and 
diameter, wiiieh is turned by no more water than what is 
eouveyed in a leaden pipe of about an inch in the bore. 
Tlic power, which is employed to work a pump in opnneo- 
tlon with the public gas-works, is equal to that of two or 
1 hreo inru. How easy would it be to fit up machinery of 
this simple kind in cities—bow inexpensive the power! A 
pipe of water introduced into a dwelling for domestic or 
other imrposes, might in the first instance be led to tho 
top of tho house, and made to turn a wheel in making its 
descent to tlie loww floors.* Tlie world not yet 
awakened to hydraulics.— A'd. C. Ji. XJ 
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GLANCES AT PARIS IN SEPTEMBER 1848. 
It was with strange feelings and expectations that I 
arrived, at six o’clock of a September morning, at tile 
station of the Northern Railway at Paris. 1 Iiiid seen 
the city eighteen months before for the first time, and 
been delighted with its siogalar briliiancy and cheerful¬ 
ness. Then all was apparent peace and prosperity. It 
had simoi been the scene of a singular revolution, and 
the seat of a civil war, recalling by its character early 
and ferocious times, and forming a strange intnuion 
into the moral life of onr age. Wc had licord iiiueii of 
tlie sad change which had consequently taken plane 
in the domestic circumstances of tlic great mass of 
the citiaens, and of this I exi>cctcd to see many promi¬ 
nent symptoms even as I walked the streets. It w-as 
therefore with an almost nervous apprehension that— 
having at length got my baggage jmssed in tlio waiting- 
room, and my lady companions i>ut along with it into 
a voiture—^I set forth on foot, in order to while away 
a little of the morning by a quiet promenade to our 
destined hotel. 

The first observations were disappointing—that is, 
agreeably so j for nothing met ray eyes but tlie usual 
accompaniments of morning in a large city—shops oiiun- 
ing, streets cleaning, people going to their employments, 
market vehicles and peasant women coming in with 
articles of consumption, and so forth. Nothing like de¬ 
pression or distress was observable. ‘ Yes,’ I thought, 
attempting to explain it, ‘ after all, people must work, 
and people must eat. The common routine of human 
life will proceed, with little variation, even in the moat 
historical circumstances. I might liave thought of all 
this before, if I had reflected.’ Remcmhcring tliat some 
of the fiercest struggles of the affair of June took place 
in the Faubourg St llenia, I went a little out of my 
way In order to pass through that district Even there, 
however, men were calmly sweeping out or brusliing 
up tbmr shops. There were the usual appearances of 
low Sfb, but all was quiet and inoffensive. At the 
BonlevaTtd, where there had been some of the strongest 
barricades, I looked in vain, round and round, for marks 
of the strife. It was not for some time that I dis¬ 
covered a few white marks on the triumphal arch—here 
and there small defacements of the sculptures—also an 
adjacent Commeree dea Vina (which I afterwards learned 
had been the seat of an insurgent committee) spotted 
here and there over its xiainted surface with bullet 
marks. But the tide of humble city life flowed under 
that arch) and^ast the battered wine-shoxg as if there 
had been net a musket firei in Paris since the Fronde. 

I subsequently spent nine days in this dty of revolu¬ 
tions, and at no time could discover any great change 
in external and obvious things. The ususl crowded 
streets, usuid affluence of goods in shops and shop- 


windows, the usual clieerflil caffis overflowing with 
customers. As nice dinners as ever at Vert/’a and the 
Trois Frirca 1’riioen^av.r in the Palais Royal [for the 
meantime, and until further orders. Palais JVatiouef]. 
Ladies sitting and chatting at work, as before, under 
the trees in tlic Tuilcrivs Gardens, while tiie children 
played arniiml them witli skipping-rope and ball, and 
their white-capped iMiiinra boro along tlieir infant 
charges, al yet insensible to the bane of political strife. 
Tlicrc arc, indeed, some obvious enough changes—for 
cxonqde, every palace and public building labelled 
with the words ‘ PiopriHf Ntitwnnle’ and all these and 
the churches too inscribed witli ‘Liberie, Egaiitd, Fra- 
teriM.' Still, the general outward appearance is much 
as it used to be. So arc many of tlie common expe¬ 
riences of a stranger. For instance, although wc aro 
told that so many lodgings arc vacant, our party found 
it not very easy to obtain suitable accommodation at 
a reasonable rale. In shopping, the ladies discovered 
tJiat all things, jewellery included, are at their ancient 
prices. ‘ Yes,’ the people said, ‘ things are begiaming to 
I be as tlicy were;’ but 1 question if the change in these 
respects ever actually was as represented. We went to 
one of the St Cloud fetca, and found that beautiful park 
(Towded in tlife usual inamier with wdl-dressed and 
hapiiy-looking people, bent on amusement, and largely 
indulging in it. Alountebanks were tumbling and 
dancing in front of show-biHiths : eafia chantants were 
in full flow of custom: merry-go-rounds, Itorixontal 
and vertical, went round as merrily as ever. The only 
difference in the multitude of little shooting-galleries 
was the prevalence of poor Louis Philippe’s bust among 
the little stucco marks set up fur tlie sportsmen. There 
evidently was money to spend, and the same inge¬ 
nuity in inducing its cxiicndituie, as of old. Then we 
went to the principal theatres—all well filled. That' 
patter|i audience at the Theatre de la Republique (for- 
gierly Tlicatre Fraiigais) sitting with such drawing¬ 
room-like propriety and quietness to behold Rachel 
as Andromache, as in days past lieventy muslined 
nymphs drawing the usual applause in the ballet at 
the French Opera—and so on. So it was in the main 
everywhere, as far as positive things and tbingi which 
we may call objects were concerned. 

After a little time, such difibreuces os really exist 
began to be observable. It was seen that, amidst the 
rows of shops, there were a few, yet, after all, only a few, 
closed, and to let. Amidst the carriages in tlie streets, 
a private oneaaf any kind was a rarity, and I only saw 
one presenting aristocratical luxury and elegance^. 
multitude, even in the Tuileries Gardens, and ift’ the 
first-class theatres, was almost wholly of a plebeian or 
mlddle-dass character—scarcely any fashionables. Some 
remarked that it was the season of the year when cities 
are usoally emptied of their richest i^bitaufo} and 
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fhU no doubt aooounti in part for the phenomenon, 
but only ill part, for, as others obserred, Paris was in a 
irreat degree an exception to the common rule—^the 
Fiench ^ing, ns a nation, little addicted to country 
life, and the fact being, accordingly, that the ieau nunule 
used never altogether to desert their city residences. 
One new feature, of great significance, soon came under 
observation. Walking into tlie palace of the Luxeni* 
bourg one day, we found its great galleries used by sol¬ 
diers as a barrack. In ttie niagnifiennt Pai^tlieon, where 
a marbled solitude once reigned, there are now two 
thousand five hundred troops hiviiuacking. You see 
their straw-beds along the diced floor, and the men en¬ 
gaged in various occupations—some burnishing llieir 
accoutrements, some taking meals, a few reading news¬ 
papers; while out of doors, women selling food and 
liquor at stalls give the jtlaeo much the aptiearance of a 
fair. Peeping one day into the. beautiful new court of 
the HStel de A''ille. we saw a range of cannon, and a 
number of horses in an extempore stable reared against 
the walls—the latter ready of course to draw out the 
former into action at a moment’s notice. In many 
spaces of free ground throughout the city there arc 
little camps for tlie soldiery. One comes much under 
attention amidst the shows of the Champs lOlysees. 1 
often sauntered about it to observe, wliieh I iilid for tlio 
first time, the arrangements of a camp, and the forms 
of camp life. The tents are in regular rows, with cross¬ 
ing lanes, of various breadths, between ; iieds of straw 
within; shingle kitchens on the outskirts of the S(]unre. 
Sentinels, continually walking along on the outside, for¬ 
bid all intrusion. Vivandieres—that is. female dealers 
in articles of consumption roipiircd by soldiers—hover 
about witli kegs paiiiti d tricolor, or take up a permanent 
etahd with little stalls. 'I'o st-e all the paraphernalia of 
active warfare in the midst of a fine city, wliile .streams 
of omnibuses and cabs, and all the usual objects of a 
crowded thoroughfare, present themselves on the oilier 
side of a thin screen of trees, has a curious thrilling 
eflect; although one cannot all tlie time hut feel that 
this military force is the best as.-<uruiu'C of jM'aec and 
1 quiet which the circuinstaneea admit of. iSiieh are per¬ 
haps the moat important of the tangible novelties in the 
condition of Paris at the time when T sar it; but these 
are, after oil, as nothing in comparison with the changes 
that hare token place in the domestic cuuditions and 
pros;iee.ts of individual men and families. 

Cuiiflduntial conversation soon brings nut the general 
expression of suffering which the revolution has given 
I rise to. Almost every person lias a special tale of wo to 
I tell: hnsiiiess lessened in amount and in security, pro- 
i iierty reduced in value, the future troubled and clonilcd. 

! It appears as if the new state of things were one which 
i nobody wished, and wiiieh nil would already willingly 
! sec exchanged for another, if that were possible without 
' producing worse evils. Each man speaks as if he were 
! obliged to submit iu this matter to some power beyond 
i himself, and which lie cannot control. ‘ AVe have got 
j the republic, and wc must make the best of ic.* ‘ Sucl^, 
I is the general remark, imptying anything but tliat fa¬ 
vour for the existing institutions which Purkc would 
have recognised as their cheap defence. I could not 
doubt, from what I heard, tiiat niinilKirIcss persons have 
been brought to know privations wliich they never for¬ 
merly dreamt of, and that there was much downright 
misery auunig the labouring poor. And yet, with re¬ 
ference to the very lowest <5ass of the population, 1 
I could not but remark it as a strange tiling at flic cou- 
■ elusion of my nine days in Paris, that J liad not once 
I been accosted by a mendicant, whereas I do not know 
any British town wliere a weil-ilressud person could 
walk through a single street without more or less of 
that kind of molestation. 

Having felt much interest in regarding the events of 
February aud June in their romantic aspect. 1 took an 
t early opportunity of seeing the loc.alities in Uio company 
I of a fkiend wlio had been an eye-witness of some of the 
j I Chief proceedings. Right oppoute to tlie front of tlie 


Palais Royal, we see what might be termed^thestom/i 
of a nearly isolated house—that is, merely* its lower 
storey, the rest having evidently been destroyed by fire 
aud otherwise. A screew of boards, separating it from 
the street, bears the usual array of placards which 
covjsrs every spare foot of wall space in a large dty. 
This is afl that remaii^ of the municipal guard-house, 
where a party made so obstinate a stand against the 
February insurgonls. They were compelled to do so 
by their coniiiiaiidur; and the consequence was, that, 
except a few who broke throngh into an adjacent house, 
and escaped, the whole were destroyed along with the 
building. My friend had seen the beautiful glus-covered 
gallery in the Palais Royal filled with tiio wounded 
insurgents on this occasion. When 1 remarked how 
curious it was to see the place now, with all its gay 
cafes and shops ns hrllliaut as ever, he added, ‘ Oh yes; 
and ill the very afternoon of Louis Philippe’s departure 
from tlie (liilace, the Tuilerios Gardens had ttieir usual 
epowds of ladies walking about. Nay,’ said he, ‘ I can 
assure yon of it ns a fiuit, that in the evening of the day 
of the revolution two Parisian gentlemen went into a 
cafe, sat down to play at dominoes, and never once 
during tlie evening made a remark on the public events 
of the |irrceuing few hours.’ I thought of Sicilian 
swains dancing beside .tlio ehiiiks of tlie cooling java. 

It will he remembered Uiat tlie Pantheon was the scene 
of some of the fiercest struggles in the June afiltw. It 
formed the post of the extremity of the left wing of 
the insurgents’ chain of operations. Accordingly, as I 
fxiiectod, the face of this superb building was thickly 
interspersed with bullet marks, by which much of the 
architectural oriiaiiieiit hail been defaced. The door 
was getting wholly renewed, for this had been broken 
by a caniuin-shot, whicli it was found uecessary to dis- 
ciiarge before the {leople would surrender the post. We 
saw witli thrilling sensations the trunk of a colossal 
statue at the head of tlio room, and a hole in the wall 
imniediately behind it, the memorials of the progress 
of this shot in its fearful mission. The respectablc- 
lookiiig old man whom wc remember showing the 
place with such prgie in its days of perfect beauty, 
pointed to these things and to the military intruders 
oil Ilia domahi witli a sort of broken-hearted air. All 
along the line St Jaquea, a narrow street descending 
from the Pantheon to the river bank, the bullet marks 
oil the faces of the houses were many and frequent. 
Painted plaster fronts were indented, or we saw the 
fresh ]ilttster filling up what had lately been holes. 
Bits of tlie mouldings of windows were broken off, 
and tiicrc were significant renewals of spokes in the 
outer shutters so universal iu Paris. At the junction 
of tins street with the qiuys, several buildings, or walla 
of buildings, appeared to have been renewed, or at least 
newly plastered over, since tlic insurrection. 

In a progress which I next made through the Rue St' j 
Antoine to tlie I'lace de ia Bastille—the seat of central j 
action, and the part most obstinately defended by the | 
insurgents—lolwerved even mure signal traces of recent ' 
warfare. The bullet marks are there very ninueroui, 
particularly upon the corner houses. A respeewMe 
cafe in an exposed angle still showed its broken mirrors 
witliin, along with man}' patches of new plaster with¬ 
out. One could not but be a little amused at seeing 
Slime of those whimsical pictures of mges-Jbmnes with 
fresii liabies in their arms, which ahomid in this, as in 
otlier districts of Paris, standing up in all their usuid 
composure of aspect, with two or three bullet holes 
drilled in tliem. The greatest show of destruction wm 
presented at the eastern outlets of the Kace de la Bas¬ 
tille, where the barricades, it seems, had been of unusual 
strength. From the Place, the troeps' and artUlety 
had poured all their force on these ^ts, with slow 
effect on the desperate men who defend them, hut to 
the ruin of several of tiie adjacent houses. "We saw the 
clcaroil siavee of one which had been wholly destroyed. 

I Others had been pstched up. It was just witMn the 
I opening of one of ^ae streets that the poor Archbishop 
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of Paris, harini; cleared the barricade, and entered 
into conference with its defenders, telling then that 
God had willed all men to be brotliere, and to love one 
another, M under a random fhot. As we stood on 
the spot, one of our party pointed out, on the front of 
a pabUc-house—for even trifles in such a case have 
an interest~-the word Muu£nnB,*which appears in the 
common print representing this piteous tragedy. I 
made n pilgrimage also to the Barriere d’ltalie on tlic 
other side of the river, where General Brea was assas¬ 
sinated. Some geological ramblings in the. preceding 
year had made me familiar with the place, so that 1 
had a perfect conception of it from the newspaper re¬ 
ports. A tall rail crosses the street, with a wiiie gate 
where entering merchandise is taxed, and a narrow gaU* 
beside it, usurily shut. Here the insurgents had had 
a strong post, with a sort of guard-room in a neigh¬ 
bouring liDUSC. The unfortunate general, having gone 
amongst them wltli another officer to endeavour to 
cflect a peace, was conducted to the guard-room. Tiler* 
an alarm of treachery took possession of the comba¬ 
tants, and both officers were mercilessly slaughh'red. 
1 inquired about tho afliiir of an octroi man attending 
at tho rail. ‘ I saw General Urea,' said he, * come 
through that gate (pointing to tlic narrow gate) to 
speak to the men.’ Never to return 1 
I was curious to sec some of those groups of the .Tunc 
insurgents which still filled the jails of Paris; hut tliis 
I failed to accomplish. It was even with a difficulty, 
and only by the energetic kindness of a deputy of tlie 
Tliiers party, whom I had race conducted to some 
public places in Edinburgh, that I obtained access to a 
sitting of the National Assembly. It meets, as is well 
known, in a wooden building of very plain clnirocter, 
just fitted to hold nine Imndred members in jiews 
around its floor, while a few spectators are accoinniu- 
dated in certain narrow galleries around the upper part 
of ttic room. The day being one of routine business, 
there was little excitement on the occasion; yet 1 could 
not behold the place, and the members as they succes¬ 
sively eiunc in and took their seats, without intense 
interest. After all, the whole sediic had more of a 
common-world air than one expects fronj a popular 
council forming, as it were, the legitimate successor of 
the Constituent Assembly and Convention of former 
days. The members—thongh here and there an abbe 
with bit black cap, or some othcr*cxtniordln:iry figure, 
meets the eye—arc generally very prac.cical-iouking 
persons, such as one sees at ordinary public meetings 
in England. The haissiers, walking about in formal 
dress Uf antique cut, with swords by their sides, gave 
a slight iilbge of dignity to what otherwise must hare 
been pronounced as unmixed simplicity. Marro.st, the 
president, did not take the chair at first, but came 
in abont the middle of the proceedings, lie is a 
mean-lraking little man, of unpromisingly short fore¬ 
head. ‘There is Lamartinol' and I saw a tall slender 
man of thin visage and mild aspect enter and place 
himself in a front seat. ‘ That is Thiers,’ and be¬ 
hold a neat little man, with a round sallow face and 
my short hair, seat^ a little behind Lamartine. 
The Ahb6 Lamennais was pointeil out to mo, .and I 
afterwards hod some conversation with him a thin old 
nun, with eyes which seek tho ground, but a face of 
great mind-life and sensitive never-resting lips. Pierre 
Bonaparte sits among the Mountain men, witli the 
thick square head and Italian complexion of his uncle. 
At the end of a seat next the tribune is a soldier-like 
person lii a dosely-buttoned blue coat and a monstaclie. 
There is a portrait in every print-shop window, whicii 
leaves no room to doubt who he is. It is General 
Cavaignac; a Wellington-like man, witli much iron 
evidently In his compos! tion, but probably a sterling 
character at bottom. Ttie busiuess of the house pro¬ 
ceeds amidst disregarded cries of Em places and Sileiux, 
for groups cumber the floor and the entrances, and an 
incessant chatter goes on. At length an unexpected 
event produces uuiversal atillness—Cavaignac is called 


on by a member to state how his government stands at 
present, and what are its prospects. All is silence as he 
ascends the tribune. He speaks, iii short pithy clauses, 
like cracking musketry, and with tlie easy dash of « 
soldier, 'lliere have been little clouils between lUm and 
some parties in the Assembly, liut they are of no mo¬ 
ment, and are passing away, Por the foturc, he can 
only adliere to his resolution to. preserve order by all 
the means in his power. A more violent assailant 
succeeds, lint the houss'listens with impatience, and he 
descends grumbling. Then Marrast asks tiiosc who 
have confidence in the gorermnent to stand up, when 
tlie whole 1iou.su instantly seems to spring to iis f^t, 
‘liCtouti’ 1 hear a neighbour exclaim wiili deligitted 
surprise, it is not, however, quite the whole house, 
for when the malcontent arc requested to rise, a hand¬ 
ful at a far corner stands up, tliough only to receive 
the derision of the majority. And so ends the sitting. 

During niy week in I’aris, the elections for the Seine 
wen‘ going nn, and producing considerable excitement, 
wliicli, however, scanned c.iiiefly to expend itself in pla¬ 
cards on the walls. Tlie crilical state of the rutiiig jHiwer 
in bVance was shown tij' tlie uneasiness felt with regard 
tn tlie expeeted arrival of I.iauis Bonaparte—a person 
in himself of no sort of imiiortaiice. Fresh outimrsts 
of tile wild'party wore generally expei-teil, thnngh not 
witliimt a e.uiifidence tliat tliey would lie put down. As 
an illustration of the strange aptinsitiuns of things likely 
to (Hiciir at snch a time, M. Marriist was giving his 
splendid weekly reception to probably tlirec thousand 
wursliiiipera of power on the Saturday night, when 
between six and seven hiiiidreil of the •June men were 
passing amidst wind and ruin tliroiigb tlic first step 
of their marc.Ii into a liopciess exile. Oil the same 
evening I went with two English friends tn mingle in 
the slirunken attendance at tlic usual reccjitioil of M. 
Lamartine, fur wliose cli.-iracter ns a man of letters I 
of course felt uniliminisiied rcs|i«ct. Two rooms, hung 
round witJi a minibcr of very pleasing pictures by 
Madame Lannartiiie, aninng winch is included an ad- 
iiiiralile fiill-lciigtii portrait of her liuaband, sufficed to 
iveeivo easily all wlio came, amongst whom I saw no 
remarkable persons besides I’iurrc Bonaparte and the 
Sardinian umbstlisiidor. It was impossible to liMik hi 
tile fa(v of Lamartine, and hear a little of his conver¬ 
sation, without becoming impressed with tlie full force 
of that aniiablciiess of character wliich seems to have 
partly lieeu at the. bottom of his failure. Men of fine 
feelings arc not for great political crises, though their 
tliniiglits may have helped to bring them on. 

1 liere found myself somewhat awkwardly placed, as 
the only person witli the Britisli conservative feelings of 
the present crisis, in the midst nf a set of geiitlemeii whose 
seiitiineiits went to very opposite results. A Parisian ex¬ 
pressed to me a wisli that we slioiild soon have a repuh- 
lie in England, to wliicli—not thinking it wortli while ' 
to give a serious reply—I only answered very quietly, 

‘ Not, I liope, till tlie English arc nippblicans.’ 1 could 
sA; that tlic words told. Tliey do, indeed, badinage 08 
they were, touch the whole case of France at the pre¬ 
sent moment. It lias the niisfortuno to be a republic, 
while not oiic-fourth of tlic people have any positive 
affection fur tliat form of government. Any govem- 
nieiit, as we well know, with a sniall amount of cordial 
support from the jieople, must, in order to live, Ixi a 
tyranny. Friinee, therefore, being under a rule which 
rests on so narrow a basis, necessarily exhibits practical 
restraint while nominally conduct^ on tho broadest 
dcniiKirutic principles. It is but the simplest converse 
to this fact, that a despotism which all were well 
aflecteii to, iiiitht be practically more liberal than the 
reddest republic that ever breatlied. And it .nec^ 
sarily follows tliat for those who desire to be under 
a liberal and gentle rule, the object ought to be, not 
to set up some new form of ideal excellence, but either 
to maintain tliat which aiready possesses a decided pre- 
ponderonco of popular affections, or to set up that 
which may be most likely to obtain loch a Mgree 
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bf support France has been su^rised into a re¬ 
public; but aa this form, though certainly It has not 
a third of the sincere suflragea, has more than any 
other would now be likely to obtain, her only wise 
course will be to maintain the existing system with all 
possible energy, as the best that can be had, though in 
such circumstances true freedom must be long in abey¬ 
ance, and an oligarchy, like those of the Swiss cantons, 
may, after ail, he the best result to be hoped for. The 
peculiar misfortune, however, of France-f-a misfortune 
perhaps inseparable from those to whom free institu¬ 
tions are a novelty—is, that no ten persons with pecu- 
liu opinions have the least idea of its being their duty 
to abstain from imposing these at the sword’s point ui»n 
the remaining thirty-live millions, ilcncc continual in¬ 
surrections, and, ns a necessary consequence, continual 
firesh encroachments on liberty. Hence the ludicrous 
contrast between the omnipresent inscription, ‘ Libertc, 
Egalite, Fratrmite,' and the actual state of things; 
while in Knghmd, under a well-supported constitutional 
monarchy, no man ean recollect having ever in bis 
life experiene.ed anything like personal control, much 
less annoyance, from the government. It is highly in¬ 
structive to read in recent events the utter failure of 
theoretical plans to answer the purposes e.vpccted of 
them, while a mere accident of time, like 'the British 
constitution, maintains political peace, and enables the 
‘People to foUow out their economical pursuits in perfect 
freedom and security. In the streeto of I'aris and of 
Frankfort, bodies elected on ultra-democratical princi¬ 
ples, and which theoretically ought to be, accordingly, a 
perfect representation of the popular will, have l^n 
attacked with military force by dissatisfied niinoritics, 
aa if they were no better than the ancient despotisms. 
If such 1% their character, the principle of election has 
failed. If from any cause these representative bodies 
are not true representations, the principle of election 
has failed. Give the minority the upper hand, the 
principle of election has even more signally failed. Or 
say that the minority is to be kept down by the strong 
hand, equally has the whole idea failed to produce a 
mild and tolerant government. In short, it is palpable 
that all political dreams are pregnant with great dis¬ 
appointments ; the extreme advocates sf such kinds of 
regeneration being ever, as by an irreversible doom, the 
most direct agents in their frustration. K. C. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 

SoHK excitement has been created within the past few 
weeks by the discussions in the French Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the planet Neptune, from 
which it would appear that the iicwly-discuvered divi¬ 
nity does not possess all the potency with which he 
has been theoretically invested. On some hands, it is 
asserted that the discovery is no discovery at all, and 
that M. Leverrier, whose reputation has become famous 
throughout the Civilised world, and who has heqn 
honoured with medals and diplomas, is entirely mis¬ 
taken in his calculations. The true state of the ques¬ 
tion, however, is, that M. Babinct, an old and eminent I 
member of the Academy, affirms that Neptune, in so far 
as observations have been practicable, does not satisfy 
all the necessities of the case, leaves the perturbations , 
of Uranus to a great extent unaccounted for, and that 
its actual orbit does not coincide with that laid down 
by theory. Without disputing M. Leverrier’s claim to 
the discovery of Neptune, M. Babinet contends that the 
discre p ancies can only be reconciled by supiiosing au- 
oUier planet, for which he proposes tlm name Hype- 


the two being then sufficient to explain away the diffi¬ 
culties that have been started. M. T«vcrrier replies, 
that time and farther calcnlation will prove the inflii- 
enoe of Neptune to he such as was ascribed to its mass; 
and tous the matter rests for tiie present. There is 
little doubt, however, that the discussion will set astro¬ 


nomers on the qui vive wherever an observatory is to 
be found. 

In connection with astronomy, another interesting 
subject—that of Bolidest^meteon and shooting-stars—is 
attracting notice. Most readers are aware that the 
most generally-received explanation respecting these 
phenomena, some of lyhich are of periodiced recurrence, 
is, tliat they are fragmentary remains of a planet 
revolving in an orbit round the snn, which orbit being 
crossed, or nearly approached, twice a year by the earth 
in its revolution, we arc thus brought into such proxi¬ 
mity as to see the swiftly-moving objects, which, with 
rare exceptions, arc invisible at other times. The 
theory now advanced (Sir J. Lubbock, in Taylor’s 
‘Philosophical Magazine’) assembles these bodies into 
a group of planets, revolving round the earth with in¬ 
credible velocity, some of them performing the circuit 
in less than two hours. Wo see them because they re¬ 
flect the sun’s light shining on their surfaces, and their 
almost instantaneous disappearance is accounted for by 
their sudden immersion within the shadow of the earth. 
It is supposed that the meteors seen from time to time 
in different parts of the world are nothing more than 
these petty planets pursuing their ordinary course. 
The theory is ingenious; but evidently a large number 
of observations must he made before any accurate data 
can he established. If the measures contemplated for 
this object can be carried into successful operation, we 
may hope to hear something definite on what has so 
long been a subject of mere wonder—shooting-stars. 
Meantime the inquiry may be regarded aa another evi¬ 
dence of the systematising spirit of the present day. 

The stars, as every one knows, have in all ages been 
made use of as time-measurers; but it was reserved for 
the nineteenth century to discover a ^lerpetual clock in 
the north polar sky. Pontccoulant, somewhere in his 
writings, speaks of ‘immense pendulums of eternity 
boating the ages; ’ hut here we hare that wliich will 
mark the hours. We refer to the Polar Clock, invented 
by Mr Wheatstone, and exhibited at the late meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea; aud from the 
report, as published i'> the ‘ Athenasum,’ we abridge an 
account of the instrument and the principle of its con¬ 
struction :-*• A short time after the discovery by Mains 
of the polarisation of light by reflection, it was ascer¬ 
tained by Arago that the light reflected from diflbrent 
parts of the sky was. polarised. The observation was 
made in dear weather, with the aid of a thin ftbn of 
mica and a prism of Iceland’-spar. He saw tliat the 
two images projected on the sky were, in general, of 
dissimilar colours, which appeared to vary in intensity 
with the hour of the day, and with the position, in re¬ 
lation to the sun, of the part of the sky from which the 
rays full upon the film.’ The law assigned for this phe¬ 
nomenon may he thus familiarly explained: suppose a 
sp(;ctator standing at such a height, with the sun over¬ 
head, as to overlook the whole circumference of the 
earth down to its central line, he would see that at the 
equator the polarisation was most intense, and dimi¬ 
nished gradually upwards to the pole, where it would 
become nil. This law, however, is not universal m its 
action, as certain neutral points have been discovered 
since it was enunciated ; and as regards the instrument 
in question, it is more a consideration of the plane of 
polarisation than of the intensity. In the words of M. 
Babinet—‘For a given point of the atmosphere, tlm 
plane of polarisation of the portion of polarised light 
which it sends to the eye, coincides with the plane wtob 
passes through this poin^ the eye of the otoerver, and 
the sun.’ This statement is fully verified by the fusts. 

' Let us now,’ continues Mr Wheatstone, ‘tom our at¬ 
tention to the north pole of the sky. As theano, in its 
apparent doily course, moves equably Inis cinde round 
this pole, it is obvious that tho planes of pjolarisation at 
tlm ^int in question diange exactly m position of 
the hour circles do. The position of the {^tfe of polari¬ 
sation of the north pole of the eky will, at any period 
of the day, therefore toefleate tto apparent fa true solar 
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time. . . . These points being premiffid, 1 proceed to 
describe the new instrument, wUcli I have called the 
Polar Clock or Dial:—At tljB extremity of a vertical 
pillar is fixed, withia a brass ring, a glass disk, so in¬ 
clined that its plane is perpendicular to the polar axis 
of the earth. On the lower half of tliis disk is a gra¬ 
duated semicircle, divided into'’twelve parts (each of 
which is again subdivided into five or ten parts), and 
against the divisions the hours of the day are marked, 
commencing and terminating with six. Within the 
fixed brass ring containing the glass dial-plate, the 
broad end of a conical tube is so fitted that it freely 
moves round its own axis; this broad end is closed by 
another glass disk, in the centre of which is a small 
star or other figure, formed of thin films of selenite, ex¬ 
hibiting, when examined with polarised light, strongly 
contrasting colours} and a hand is painted in such a 
position as to be a prolongation of one of the principal 
sections of the crystalline films. At the smaller end of 
tho.conical tube a Nichol’s prism is fixed, so that eitticr 
of its diagonals sball bo forty-five degrees from the 
principal section of the selenite films. The instrument 
being so fixed that the axis of the conical tube shall 
coincide with the x’olar axis of the earth, .and the eye 
of the observer being placed to the Nicbol's prism, it 
will bo remarked that the selenite star will in general 
be riniily coloured; but ns the tube is turned on its 
axis, the colours will vary in intensity, and in two posi¬ 
tions will entirely disapiiear. . . . The rule to ascertain 
tile time by this instrument is as follows:—The tnlie 
must he turned round by tlic hand of the observer until 
the coloured star entirely disappears, while the disk in 
the centre remains red; the liand will then i>oint accu¬ 
rately to tile liour. The accuracy with wliicli the solar 
time may be iudi(»ited by this means wdll depend on tlic 
exactness with which the plane of iwlarisatioii can be 
determined. One degree of change in tlic plane corre¬ 
sponds with four minutes of solar time.' It may bo 
necessary to observe tliat the Polar Clock is to be fixed, 
as a sun-dial, out of doors; the proper azimuth may be 
obtained by the sun’s shadow at noon. It must be set 
by jilacing the hands to correspond with the true solar 
time. ‘Turn tlie vertical pillar on its axis until tlie 
colours of the selenite star entirely disaiipear; the in¬ 
strument will then be properly adjusted. Tlic advan¬ 
tages a Polar Clock possesses ove/ a sun-dial are—I. The 
Polar Clock being constantly directed to the same point 
of tlm sky, there is no locality in which it cannot be 
employed; whereas, in order tliat tlic indications of 
a sun-dial should be observed during the whole day, no 
obstacle must exist at any time between the dial and 
the places of the sun, and it cannot therefore be aiipliud 
■in any confined situation. The Polar Clock is con¬ 
sequently applicable in places where a sun-dial would 
be of no avail—on the north side of a mountain, or a 
lofty building, fur instance. 2. It ■will continue to in¬ 
dicate the time after sunset and before sunrise; in fact, 
so king as the rays of the sun arc reflected from tlic 
atmosphere. 3. It will also indicate the time, but with 
less accuracy, when the sky is overcast, if the clouds do 
not exceed a certain density.’ 

An instrument graduated fur Europe, or any place 
north of the equator, would be useless when carried to 
the south of ^e line, as tlie planes of polarisation move 
in opposite directions hi the two hemispheres. In the 
nor&ern, the motion is backwards, or contrary to that 
of tlie .hands of a watch; in the southern, it is forwards, 
or with the hands. And, as a curious analogy, it may 
be mentioned that the movements of storms in either 
hemisphere precisely correspond witli those of the planes 
of polarised light as here described. 

As yet mneb cannot be predicated of the practical 
value m truly ingenlAia instrument; but in scien¬ 
tific hands many interesting or useful applicationg of it 
wiil, doubtless be discovered Owing to the cloudy state 
of the atmosphere, it was not foiwd possible to test it 
more than once during the Swansea meeting. A French 
writer puts in a claim for some of the honour accruing 


from the iiivention, and recommends that as Malus 
made his discoveries on polarisation in the garden of 
the Luxembourg, a Polar Clock should be fixed in •hidic 
conspicuous part of the grouuds as a monument of his 
genius. , , 


■' QUAKER LOVE. 

S nV 1.EITCU niTClUE. 

Mant years ago I spent a day in the town of Elm’s 
Cross, and although no adventure befell me there to fix 
tlic place in my memory, 1 see it before me at this mo¬ 
ment ns distinctly ns that picture on the wall. 1 lind 
an impression all that day, however erroneous, that it 
was Sunday. There wag a Sunday silence in the streets, 
a Sunday gravity in the passers-by, a Sunday order and 
cleanliness in their habiliments. The lines of bouses 
were ranged with tlie most sober decorum, and the little 
lawns which many of them possessed were laid out 
with the square and eonipass.' The trees were not 
beautiful, but neat, for nature was not indiilgeii in any 
of her freaks at Elm’s Cross ; and indeed it seemed to 
mg that the very leaves had a peculiarly quiet green, 
and the i^iwers a reserved smell. Thu majority of the 
better class of Uie inhabitants of this town were Friends; 
and it appeared—if my imagination did not run away 
with me—that, tlirough the influence of wealth and 
numbers, they had been able to impress the external 
characteristics of their society upon the ■whole place. 

Hut no; my imagination could not h.avc run away 
witii me; for the moment imagination enters Elm’s 
Cross, it is taken into custody as a vagrant, and kept 
ill durance during its sojourn. Tliere one loses the 
faculty of day-dreaming; and although I was a young 
fellow at tile time, lialf-crozy with sentiment and love 
of adventure, even the fair Quakers, some of whom 
were beiiiitiful, in spite of their bonnets, had no more 
eirect u])un mu than so many marble statues. But per- 
liajis it will give a belter idea of the spirit of the place, 
if 1 say that tlie only one of them on whom I bestowed 
a second look hud arrived at that time of life when the 
controversy lj|egina as to wlicther a woman should bo 
reckoned a young or an old maid. 

This middle-aged person (not to use the ofllmsive 
expression oifeiisively) w^iis, like all Quakers when they 
a/e bcantifiil, beautiful to excess. Retaining an ex¬ 
quisite complexion, even when her hair was beginning 
to ehangi', site seemed a person! Hcatioii of the autumnal 
loveliness which makes one forget tliat of tlie spring 
and summer. Her voice, mellowed by time, was bettor 
calculated to linger in the car than the lighter tunes of 
youth ; and it liaruiunised well with her soft, dove-like 
eyes, 

* That Brvmcd to love wbaU-'er they looked upon.' • 

Yet there was no feeling in tlii.s love, such as wo of the 
, world demand in the l<>vi> of tier sex; the richness of 
licr check was as cold ns the bloutii of a flower; and as, 
witli noiseless step, and ilemurc iiun-Iike air, sho glided 
post, I felt as if i had seen a portrait walk out of its 
fr.iine. a masterly imitation of woman, but only an imi¬ 
tation. 

This was why I turned round and loDked' at her 
again ; and as 1 looked, a kind of pity rose in my in¬ 
experienced heart tliat one so fair should pass thningh 
life unstirred by its excitements, untouched by its rap¬ 
tures, even untroubled with its sorrows. As tlie novidty 
wore uB', 1 hated the cold formal air of everything 
around; th^ atmosphere chilled me ; the silence dls- 
turlicd me; and the next morning I was glad to latmch 
again upon the stormy ■world, and leave this Itmely 
oasis to its enchanted repose. 

Some time after, when giving the histeny of this day 
to a friend, who proved to be personally acquainted with 
the place and people, he told me that tile lady on whom 
I diad looked twice had been for many yean, not only 
the reigning beauty of Elm’s Cross, but the benevolent 
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genius of the town and neighbourhood; and ho related 
a passage in her early life which made me qualify a 
little my opinion as to the pasrionleis tranquillity of 
her feelings, and the uneyentftal blank of her history. 
Not that the thing can be called an adventure, that the 
incident has any intermixture of romance—that would 
be ^absurd. It passed over her heart like a sunmicr 
cloud, which leaves the heavens as bright and serene as 
before; but somehow or other it infused a suspicion 
into my mind, that however staid the deiricanour and 
decorous the conduct, human nature is every wliere alike 
—that the difforeuce is not iu the feelings, but their 
control. 

Her father was one of the wealthiest inhahitants of 
the town, and Martha Hargrave was an only clnld, the 
expectant heiress of his fortune, and likewise possessed, 
in her own right, of L-.'iOOO, safely investeil. In such 
circumstances, it may be supposed that when she grew 
up from the cltihi into the girl slie attracted not a little 
the attention of blushing striplings and speculative 
mammas. Tlicsc were, witli the exception of one family, 
of her own Society—for Mr and Mrs Hargrave were 
Quakers of the old school, and confined themselves 
almost exclusively within the circle of Friends. The 
exception was formed by a wid.ow lady an^ her son; 
the former an early intimate uf Mrs Hargrave, now 
living on a small annuity, from wliie.li, by means of close 
economy, she contrived to save a little every year to 
pay for her boy’s outfit in the world, Uiehard Temple 
was well calculated to Iw the object of a mother's doting 
afifection ; he was a fine, spirited, generous, handsome 
lad, two or three years older than Martlia, of whom he 
was the playmate in eliihlhood, tlie friend in ynutli, and 
something more after that. Hon' it came tliat a penni¬ 
less boy thought as he did of the (Quaker iieiress, may 
seem a mystery ; but it must be recollected that tiie 
conventional distinctions of society make little im|ires- 
sion upon children brought up together oi>oii terms of 
equality. Bichard Icaiked u|>on Martha as his sister, 
till he began to fuel as a personal injury the admiring 
looks that were thrown upon her from under the broad 
brims of the young Quakers; and even when the fact 
I at length forced itself upon him tliat shq was rie.1i, and 
he poor, timt she rolled in a carriage, and he walked on 
foot, that her parents were among the first people in the 
place, and his only one a solitary and almost indigent 
widow, the encouragement of his fond and iinrefieetiiig 
mother, and of his own gallant heart, triumphed over 
the misgivings of prudence; and the afl'ee.tion of tlie 
boy was sulTered to ripen, michecked, into the love of 
the young man. 

While this process was going on with Bie.liard, in 
Martha the wildness of childhood soU-red gradually 
down into the demure cireuni.s|H'(:tinn of the (Quaker 
girl. Her step became less buoyant, her glance less 
free, her speech less frank, her air more reserved ; and 
as time wore or. Richard iK-ensionally paused in the 
midst uf one of his sallies, and looked at her in siir\>rise^ 
I in a kind of awe, as if he already felt a foresliadowiiig 
I of the approach of majestic wnmaiilionil. Hut never¬ 
theless, when he came one day to bid her farewell hefoie 
his exodus into the world, her heart was too full of the 
memories of her childish years to remember its new 
ooQventionHl.sro, and she stood before him with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, gazing in his fane with 
a look of girlish foDdiie.s8, that was made still softer by 
the tears, that stood trembling in lier beautiful eyes, 
lie was to proceed to London, to lie completed in his 
initiation into mercantile Imsmess, and might be absent 
for years—perhaps for ever—for his mother was to accom¬ 
pany him; and Martha felt the sc-paration as her first 
serious distress. Uiehard was old eiiouglt to be aware of 
thenabireuf bisown feelings; and perhaps if Martha had 
been in one uf her grand moments, he might have dared 
to appeal to the growing woman In her heart. But she 
apjmred to him ou this occasion so young, so gentle, so 
drauiate, that he would havq thought it a profanation‘to 
talk to heir lore. At tha momeut of parting arrived, 


he drew her towards him with both hands; hia arms 
encircled her waist; and—how it happen^ I know 
not, for the thing was wholly out of rule—his Ups wero 
pressed to hers. The next moment he started from hit 
bewilderment; hit eyes dazzled; Martha had disap¬ 
peared. He did not know, when in the morning the 
stage-coach was cariyifig him from Elm's Cross, that a 
young girl was sitting behind a blind in the highest 
rqom of that house watching the vehiefe os it rolled 
away, till it was prematurely lost in her blinding tears. 

I am unable to trace the adventures of Biobard 
Temple in London ; but they appear to have been com¬ 
paratively fortunate, since, at the end of only ttiree 
years, he was a junior partner in a young but respectable 
firm. He had seen Miss Hargrave several times daring 
tlie interval; but I need not say that their interpourse 
had entirely changed its character. Richard was not 
only interested, but likewise in some degree aputsed, by 
the transmutation of the young girl into the demure and 
ciVcuiiispect (Quaker. In essentials, however, she was 
not altered, but improved and exalted; and even her 
physical lieauty acquired a new character of loveliness 
as the development of her moral feelings went on. But 
over all, there was what-eeemed to the young man, now 
that he was aecustomcii to tlie common world, au icy- 
iiess of manner, which repolled his advances; and he 
enntinned to love on without daring to disclose the secret 
of his bosom. What matter ? It was no secret to her 
whuni it concerned; for friend Martha, with all her 
deinuronesH, had a woman’s heart and a woman’s eyes. 
At the end of the three years I have mentioned Mrs, 
Temple died, and Richard, now alone in the world, and 
with tolerable prosjieets in business, began in due time to 
ask liimsidf, with a quaking lieart and a flushing brow, 
whether it were possible fur him to obtain the Quaker 
girl for his bride. After much cogitation on this sub¬ 
ject, and a thousand misgivings, his characteristic dar¬ 
ing prevailcil; and addressing to Martha an elminent 
history of his love, accompanied by a frank statement 
uf Ills affairs and prospects, and a solicitation for per¬ 
mission to woo her for his wife, he enclosed the letter, 
open, in a briefer one to her father, and despatched the 
fateful missive. 

Tlie reply came from Mr Hargrave. It was cold, 
calm, decisive. Ho was obliged by the good opiniou 
entertained by his yoqng friend of liis daughha, but 
Martha had altogetiler ditferent views. Setting aside 
tlie oppositeness of tlieir circumstances and position in 
this world, which would in itself be an insurmountable 
ulijectioii, their religious views were B^t so much alike 
as was necessary in the case of jtwo persons pressing 
forward, side by side, to the world which is to come, 
lie hoped friend Richard would speedily forget what, to 
a rational-minded person, ought to be hardly a dis- 
appuintincnt, and, when his fortune permitted it, select 
from his own denomination a wife of his own degree; 
This insolent letter, as the young man termed It, had 
no elfect b.iit that of rousing the fierce and headlong 
energy of his nature, lie knew Martha too well to 
Mieve that she had any share in such a production; 
iuiil he wrote at once to Mr Hargrave to. Hu|t his 
daughter wivs now old enough to decide for benelf, and 
that he could not think of receiving at second hand a 
reply involving the happiness or misery of his whole 
life. On the following day he would present himself at 
his house in Elm’s Cross, in the hop of hearing hia 
fate from Martha’s own lips, even if in the presence Vi 
her father and mother. 

When Richard Temple passed across the Dutch-like 
lawn of the house, with its drilled shrubs and flowers 
describing raatbematical figures on its level green, and 
ascended the steps, as white as driven snow, bis hand 
trembled as he raised the knacker, and he iirit his heart 
die within him. The eound he made etaHled him by 
its incongruous want of measure, and he looked round 
timidly, as if he hail committed an indeooruro. Wlten 
the respectable middle-aged servant marshaUed him up 
stairs to the Sawing-room, he fblloved the maU'wito 
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deference, as if he had Bomething to la^ in the decUion. 
The room vae empty, and he st^ for tome time alone, 
looking round noon the walli, the fumitnre, the hookt, 
the floweri, and reading in ilism aU the ruin of hia 
hopes. There was an nnostentatious richness in that 
room, a method in its arrangement, a calm assumption 
of superiority, which made himtgaail. The answer he 
had come to demand was before him. It spoke to him 
even in the whispered cadence of the trees beyond the 
open window, and the unhurried entrance of tlie air 
into the apartment, loaded with faint sweets from the 
garden. Tlio loneliness in which he stood seemed 
strange to bis excited imagination, and the silence 
oppressed him ; and when at length the door slowly 
opened, unaccompanied by the sound of a footfall, bo 
started in nervous tremor, as if ho expected to behold 
the entrance of a spirit. 

Martha entered the room alone, and shutting the 
door, glided composedly up to Kichard, and oirered him 
her hand as usual. The clasp, tliuugh gentle, was ]ia 1- 
pablet and as he saw, in the first place, that she was 
paler than formerly, and, in the second, that a slight 
colonr rose into her face under his scarcbitig gaze, he 
was sufficiently reassured to address her. 

' Martha,’ he said, ‘ did my letter surprise j'oii ? Tell 
me only that it was too abrupt—tlmt it startled and 
hurried yon. Was it not so?’ 

‘ Nay, Richard.* 

‘ Then you knew, oven before I dared to speak, tli.at 
I loved you witit all the guilelessness of my infancy, all 
the fire of my youth, and all the dee]), earnest concen¬ 
trated p<asBion of my n)anhood. Do you know of the 
reply my letter received ? ’ 

‘Yea, liichani.’ 

‘Ami you sanctioned it?’ 

‘ In meaning,’ but here her voice slightly faltered: 
‘ if the words wore unkind, be tlum assured tlint tliey 
came neither from my pen nor my heart.’ 

* Then I was deceived in supposing—for I did indulge 
the dream—that my devotion had awakened an interest 
in your bosom ? That interest belongs to anotlier 1 ’ 

* I never had a dearer friendstiip than tliine,’ said 
Martha; and raising tier eyes to his, she ^dded al'U<r a 
pause, in the clear, distinct, silvery tune which was thu 
character of her voice, ‘ and never sliall!' 

‘Yet yon reject and spurn me! This is-torture ! It 
cannot be tliat tite difference in our worldly circum¬ 
stances weighs with you: I know you better. Martini. 
Neither can you suppose that on my part there is the 
slightest tinge of mercenary feeling, for you know me 
better. Will you not give me at least hope ? There 
are fortunes to make in the world that would satisfy 
eAn your father: we are both young j and to win you, 
my precious love, 1 would grudge neither time, nor 
sweat, nor blood ! ’ 

' Richard,’ said the Quaker girl, growing still more 
mle,' * no more of this, in mercy to thyself—and me. 
Thon mnyit agitate and unnerve, but never change my 
purpose.’ 

* What it your purpose ? ’ 

, ‘ To honour my fa&er and my mother.’ 

‘That you may enjoy long life in the land!’ said 
Bichard with a bitter smffe. 

‘ That X may honour tlirough them my lleavenly 
Eather, who is above alL Rare well, my early friend; 
nturn into the world, where thou wilt forget Martlm, 
and teay the All-wise direct thy course!’ She ex¬ 
tended her hand to him os she spoke, and he grasped 
it like_ a man in a dream. The reply he had demanded 
was distinct enough in her words, but a thousand times 
more so in her look, manner, tone, lie felt that expos¬ 
tulation waa vain, and would be unmanly; and as she 
walked away, with her tuuseless and measured step, 
and her bands folded before her, he felt indignation 
struggling vrith admiring and despairing love. The 
figure pansed for an instant at tl)|e door i but the next 
moment Martha disappeared without turning her head. 

Richard aeT» knew, neither can 1 tell, whether any 


one watched the slage-coacb tliat day from the upper 
window. Not even a prying servant could whisiier 
anything of Martha, or guess at the nature of the it|t«r- 
view that had taken place. Slie was pale, it is true, 
hut so had she been f.ir sonic time. Jler health, it 
appeared, was not giaid; licr appetite was gone; her 
limbs feeble. But this would go off, for her manner 
was as usual. She was assiduous in the discharge of 
her duties, kind to every one, hiving and reverential to 
her parents. V Still she was nut a-cli, and her father at 
lengtii grew alarmed. They took her from watering* 
platai to watering-place; they amused licr willi strange 
sights; tliey tried every day to give some new direc¬ 
tion to her tiionglita. Martha was grateful. Stic repaid 
tlicir enrus witli smiles, talked to them elieerfiill.r, and 
did nil she (amid to seem and to be happy. But still 
she was nut well; and wlien many months had passed 
away, tlic now terrifiei] parents, after trying cverytliing 
tlnit science and affeetion could suggest for tlic restora¬ 
tion of their only cliild, consulted once more. The 
nature of the step tliey ultimately determined upon 
may be gathered from tlie following (sinimuiiiuation 
received in reply to a letter from Mr Hargrave:— 

‘ Ki:si'K('Ti;n EitiKNii—Thu inquiry thou directedst 
has been easy. 1 am eonneeted in business with 
one (not^f our Soeiety) to whom the young man is 
well known, and liy wlium lie is imieli esteenied. 
Uiehard Temple is wise lieyond liis years. He is of 
quiet and retired liabits in his private life, and is an 
energetic and persevering man of business, and will, 1 
liuv'e no doubt, get on in the world, 'i'liat this is the 
opinion of my friend is elcar, for 1 know that he would 
willingly give him his daughter to wife, who will bring 
her husband a good dowry as well as a comely person. 
But Riehard, wlien I saw liini lust, was not forward in 
tlie mutter, lira tliuligbts, even in ilie eom|>any of the 
mail!, seemed preoeenpied—doubtless by business. Since 
writing these lines, 1 have been informed that he visits 
Kim’s Cross in a few days, to arrange some matters ran- 
neeted witli his late niother’.s affairs, the last reniaiiiiiig 
link of his connection with the place.—I am, respected 
friend, Ac. Kzekiki. Brown.’ 

'I'liis letter determined Air Hargrave to recall his 
rejection of jticliard Temple; and the effect of a con¬ 
versation ho. had upon the subject with Ills daughter 
proved, to the mibuundeil joy of the parents, tliat as 
yet slie hod no organic disease. 

For some days Martha, tliough happy, was restless. 
It seemed as if joy had more effect than grief in un¬ 
settling the demure Quaker, for at the slightest sound 
from tlie lawn or the street the colour mounted into 
her face. At leiigtli an acquaintance, when calling 
in the evening, informed her that shu had just seen 
Richard. 

‘Tlum rememberest Riehard, Martha?’ Sfartha 
noilded. ' 

‘ 11c is grown so comely and so manly, thou wonldst 
hardly know him.’ 

* ‘ lie will call here, peradvonturc?’ said tho-mother. 

‘ Nay. lie bus already taken liia place in the coach 
for to-morrow,’ Martlia grew i>ale; and tiie mother 
hurried out of the room to seek her husband. That 
night Richard received a friendly note frojqi Mr Har¬ 
grave, begging him to coil in tlie morning on business 
of importaniz;. 

When Richard found himself once more in the silent 
drawing-room, his manner was very\4iflerenl from 
what it had been on the last ooe.asiOn. lie was now 
calm, hut gloomy, and almost stern; and he waited for 
tlie appearance of his inviter witli neither hope nor 
fear, but with a haughty impatience. Instead «( Mr 
Hargrave, however, it W'as Martha who entered tlie 
room, and he started back at the unexpected appaiit^ou 
in surprise and agitation. The colour that .rose into 
her face, and made her more lieautiful than ever, pre¬ 
vented himiVom seeing that she had been i]l| end when 
ske held out her band, the slight grasp he gave it was 
so momentary, that he did not diawver i|ts attenuation. 
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A painful embarrssBment prevtuted for some time, 
hardly interrupted by common queitions and niono- 
ayllabic replica; till at length Richard remarked that, 
his ^ace being taken, he could wait no longer, but 
ahomd hope to be faroured with Mr Hargrave’s com- 
manda in writing. He was about to withdraw with a 
ceremonious bow, when Martha stepped forward. . 

‘Richard,’ said she, ‘I have no fear that niy early 
friend will think me immodest, and therefore 1 will 
speak without concealment. Tarry yet d'while, for I 
have that to say which, peradventuru, may make thee 
consider thy place in the coach n light sacrifice.’ 

‘Howl’ 

’Richard,’ she continned, ‘thou didst once woo me 
for thy wife, and wert rejected by my father’s coiii- 
mands. Circumstauees have brought about a change 
in his Heelings. Must 1 siicak it?’ and a slight smile, 
passing away in an instant, illumined the bright flush 
that rose into her face. * Wert tlion to ask again, dear 
friend, the answer might be diirereiit!' 

So long a silence ensued after tills s]M!ceh, tliat Martha 
at length raised tier eyes suddenly, and fi.vcd tliem jii 
alarm upon Richard’s face. In tliat face there was no 
joy, no thankfulness, no love ; nothing but a blank and j 
ghastly stare. He was as wliite as a corpse^ and large I 
beads of sweat stood upon his brow. 

‘Manl wliat meaiicth this?’ cried Martha, rushing 
towards him ; but he threw out his hands to prevent lier 
approach, while the answer carnc hoarse and broken 
from his haggard lips. 

‘Ruin—misery—horror 1 Hut not for you,’ added 
Richard, ‘cold and beautiful statue! Nut fur you, be¬ 
neath whose lovely bosom tlierc beats not a wom.in’s 
heart! Pass on your way, calm, stately, and alone; 
softened by no grief, touched by no love, and leave me 
to my despair. Martha, I am married I ’ And so saying, 
he rushed out of the room. Mrs Hargrave had just 
entered it unobserved, and now stood beside tier daugli- 
ter. Martha remained in the same attitude, leaning 
forward, gazing intently at the door, till tiie noise of 
the street door shutting smote upon lier ear and her 
heart, and before lier mother could interpose, she fedl 
senseless on her face. , 

•,It is said, and said truly, that men rceover more 
speedily than women from love disappointments. 'The 
reason is, not that they feel them less deeply, fur the 
converse is the case—tlic strength of the male character 
running through all its ciiiotioiis—hut that the cares 
and struggles of life, and even the ordinary contact 
with society into which they are forced, serve gradually 
to detach their thoughts from tlic sorrow over wliicli 
they would otherwise continue to brood. Women, at 
least in the class affected most by sucli dis.’ippointnicnts, 
have more leisure tliaii men. The world Inw fewer 
demands upon them; and they can only cxliibit their 
mental power and loftiness of resolve by malting whole¬ 
some occupation for their fevered minds. Of these 
women was Martha Hargrave. Although stuiuied at 
first by the blow, its very suddenness and severity com-’ 
pehed her to reflect upon her position, and summon up 
her energies, i^he did not permit her syinpndiics to lie 
buried iii one absorbing subject, but cast them abroad 
upon the face of society; and wherever, within the 
reach of her influence, there was ignorance to be in¬ 
structed, Viet reclaimed, or misery relieved, tlicre was 
Marcia ready, a minlstei'iiig angel at tho moment of 
need. Under tiiis moral diseipUnc she recovered her 
bodily healtli. The fresii roses of youth continued to 
bloom in her lovely cheeks long .after her hair had 
begun to change its hue; and so the gentle Quaker 
commenced her descent—gradually, gra&jfuUy, glid- 
ingly, but BtiU demurely—into the vale of years. 

The process was different with Richard ’I'eniple; but 
s^l of a kindi-ed character. To suy that he did not 
repent his marriage would be untrue; but still he had 
honour and integrity enough to cherish the wife he had 
married in return for her love. He devoted himself to 
business, and to his rapidly •increasing fiunily: pros¬ 


pered in both; and in due rime arrived at the enjoy¬ 
ment of at least ordinary happiness. But at length a 
period of commercial calamity came; and Richard suf¬ 
fered with the rest. His flMd capital was still mode¬ 
rately good; but he was embarrassed, almost ruined, for 
want of money. One Aw during this crisis he was in his 
private room in the dninring-hooBe, brooding over his 
difRcnlties, and in the least promising mood that could 
be imagined for sentimental recollcctidns, when a letter 
was placed before him, the first two lines of which 
informed him, in a brief, business-like manner, that 
Martha was dead. The paper dropped upon the floor; 
and covering his face with his liands, he abandoned 
himself for a long time to tlic deep and painful memories 
of his early years. 

On emerging from this parenthesis in the commoner 
cares of life, lie took up the letter to plscc it on the 
table; when, on glancing over its remaining contents, 
lie found that poor Martha had bequeathed to him her 
wfiteli, and tlie whole of her original fortune of L.SOOO. 
This completely uiiiiiaiiiicd the mall of business; and 
throwing himself hack in his chair, he sobbed like a 
I child. Although the money was of infinite importance 
to him "t the rime, freeing him from his present em¬ 
barrassments, and paving the way for tho splendid for¬ 
tune he afterwards acquired, he attached a far higher 
value to the xiersnniil keepsake. When he had bo- 
coinu quite an old man, it was observed that, as often 
as he opened the drawer iii which the relic was kept, 
he remained plunged in a deep reverie, while gazing 
long and earnestly upon this first—last—only token of 
Croaker I,ove. 

_ ' —' . . ■■ ■ 

^ A LOOK INTO A DIRECTORY. 

Litti.r either to interest or to instruct, one would sup¬ 
pose, could by any process of literary ingenuity be ex¬ 
tracted from the jiages of that proverbially dry book— 
a Directory. If a tale-writer w'aiits to put his hero iuto 
the most forlorn of all mental conditions, the customary 
process is to ]iiit him into a wayside inn on a pouring day, 
with tlio I>irectory filr .all his landlord’s stock of books. 
Terhaps we iqay sucraed in showing that the Directory 
is not snch dry diet as it has been considered, and that, 
riglitly taken in hand, it may afford a tolerable supply 
of eurions and interesting, as welt as, what no one 
denies, useful iiifoniiation. It is riglit to state at the 
outset that the ‘Tost-Office Loudon Directory’ is 
that whicli has been employed by ns. We have con¬ 
fined oiir dippings exclusively to that section of it 
whioh is called tlic Trades’ Directory, being, in fact, 
a sort of ciassifleation of different trades, with the 
tradesmen’s names and addresses beneath each hdfid. 
Our aninscmciit lias been to collect from this {mrt n few 
mid facts and figures about the numerous varieties and 
ramifications of trade whicii it displays. Putting these 
under appropriate divisions, we are presented with a 
scries of singularities well deserving attenrion, and re¬ 
paying the trouble—which is saying a great deal, seeing 
tliat tins analytic process is both toilsome and time- 
consmning. 

Our attention w'as first directed to the list of those 
who gain their livelihood by remedying the defects of 
tlie human frame, of course excluding from this place 
the menticiii of all branches of the medical profession. 
And tho first on our list we find to be arUflcial eye- 
makers! Although injuries of these valuable orgam 
are not uncorainou, yet in very few instances is 
attempt made by the sufferer to supply tlie detri¬ 
ment to his coantenance occasioned by the loss of one 
eye by adopting an artificial or glass eye. Doubtless, 
then, the artificial eye-makers nut only supply Jiving 
human beings with eyes, but ailso prepare toe WtHiimt 
eyes with which stuffed birds and beasts glare upon ua. 
With this addition to their business, we yet team 
from the Directory ^at there are but thiree iinniii«t«’.i(tf 
the trade in the metropolis. The Wxt dost of d^eeti 
relates to missing arms, ox legs, or hands, left possibly on 
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the field of bAttlo or in the hands of an operating surgeon. 
This presents a wider field for enterprise; and of those 
who devote themselves to su^ mechanical ingenuities 
as these, we find our authority gives us the number of 
at least twelve. That, as the Wbers say, indispensable 
ornament, * a fine head of hair,’ leads us in a progres¬ 
sive ratio to those who undertaie, with varying degrees 
of pretension and success, to furnish this ornament 
to persons to whom nature has denied it. _ Thus we 
learn that upwards of two dozen persons in London 
devote themselves to the making of perruqiies, in¬ 
cluding those who manufacture the strange-looking 
things coUed bar-wigs for the gentlemen of the lung 
robe. As it is necessary, however, to have a contriv¬ 
ance by which a sort of adhesion may be efibeted lie- 
tween the wig and the head it adorns, a peculiar branch 
of art is the manufacturo of wig-springs—so peculiar, 
in fact, that we find but one wig-spring-maker in all 
London. Defects connected with the mouth and tcetli 
furnish employment to a still greater number of {ibr- 
sons, who would fain dignify their pursuits witii tlie 
honours of a profession. Of these practitioners of den¬ 
tistry the metropolis contains tlic large number of 
between two and three hundred. This art. liowevcr, 
has its sulidivisions i and thus tlierc are tw'O or three 
who mannfacture the teeth, otliers tlie plates, and 
others the general mechanical part of the business. 
The great metropolis lias its corns, and supirarts in 
considerable aflliience 9 corn-cutters, or, to speak a In 
mode, ehiropedists. It has also its defects of vision and 
heariug, and for their alleviation keeps enipIo 3 'ed 5 or (i 
professional aorists, and tlie same iiunihw, or rather 
more, oculists. Its commoner ailments arc coniiiiittcd 
to the care of the large stnif of physicians, surgeons, 
and general practitioners, together with chemists and 
druggists innumerable. 

London, the motlier of ta'O million children, must he 
fed. Looking, then, to the list of those on wlioin the 
task devolves, we find, in tlie first place, a corps of 8S00 
bakers. It has been calculated that tills corps consumes 
and disposes of in all about 1,00U,U00 quartets of wheat 
each year. Tour-fifths of this is mode into bread, and 
distributed among the inhabitants of the,metropolis in 
the shape of quartern loaves, to the number amiually 
of 1,5,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot—so at 
least say they who can afford to say it---be consumed 
without butter, and w'o find 990 buttermen coming 
in to the rescue, with 11,000 tons of butter every year, 
and l.'l.OOO tons of cheese 1 Bread and butter are sug¬ 
gestive of tea and sugar; and we find the large number 
of 0000 grocers and tea-dealers helping to spread our 
tables with the luxuries and comforts of the Bast Wc 
are thus also naturally conducted to the dairy, which 
employs 900 established dairy-keepers, with a whole 
army of Welili and Irish milkmen and women, and 
prtjfessee to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 g.allon8 
of milk, but, as will be readily conjectured by those 
who are familiar with the anomalous aspect of tliis 
fluid in London, great uncertainty attaches to ail sta¬ 
tistics about it. Her dinner-table is supplied with 
meat by upwards of 1700 master batchers, with their 
men; and the annual number of beasts slaughtered for 
use, induding oxen, sheep, calves, and pigs, amounts, 
as it calculated, to 1,701,000. Her mure luxurious 
children spend L.S0,000 a year on poultry, and employ 
therefore a proportionate number of poulterers. Her 
supply of fieh is the duty of more than 400 chief fish¬ 
mongers t and although it is impossible to give a correct 
estimate,'her annual consumption of this article cannot 
fall short, of 15,000,000 pounds, and is probably above 
tlut quantity. Her vegetables and dessert are the occu¬ 
pation of nearly 1300 green-grocers and fruiterers, and, 
It la snppQSSd, cost anouaVy about L.1,000,000 sterling. 

table is supplied with wine by 1000 merchants; 
and, fdssl hmr poor are poisoned with iotoxicatiog beve- 
by deven thoumnd pubiic-hoims 1 
On account of th#^at diatanc# from place to place, 
} thus manner to which a ‘ connection^ ii acatteied. 


it is customary for butchers, bakera, fishmongera, 
green-grocers, and some other tradesmen, to send out 
their respective wares in spring-gigs, or, as they are 
usually termed, ‘ Whitechapel Carts? In Londofi atid 
its environs the number of these vehicles is very great. 
Milk is usually served from pans suspended by a yoke 
from the siionlder. The supplying of milk {from the 
pump as well as the cow) is considered a good trade; 
and we can at all events certify that ‘ our milkman’ 
and his wifj on a late occasion went to the Opera os 
giiily attired as ‘ tlie best of ’em.’ If this instance of 
‘ the way the money goes’ be thought surprising to 
strangers, it will give them a notion of the extent of 
trade carried on in apparently insignifleant situations, 
when we mention that * our fishmonger,’ who occnpics 
a little shop sc.arcely larger than a sentry-box, is rated 
at L..500 a year by the income-tax commissioners. 
The greater nuiiibcr of these small tradesmen, as tiiey 
.arc ordiinarily termed, aro far from economical in their 
habits, thnugli it must be owned they earn their money 
by a cuursi! of industry beyond anything exemplary. 
To return from tliis digression. 

The I'iutliing trades of Jmndon are numerous, and in 
many instances on an extensive scale. It is commonly 
alleged tlyit the fair sex are cxelnsively addicted to the 
extravagance of dress. Whetlier what wo are about to 
state will roll away tliis disgr.ace or not from tiiem, we 
dare not ailirm ; let gentlemen, however, be made ne- 
quainted witli this trutli, that onr parent city keeps for 
us alone 2880 master tailors, while, for tlie other sex, 
her cstablisliiiieiit of milliners of tlie same position 
only amounts to 1080. We are bound, however, to 
add, that site also sustains upwards of 1400 chief linen- 
drapers and liaberdaslicrs. Her boot and shoemakers - 
imniber about 21C0, and her iiosiers between 300 and 
400. Wo liavc taken a Directory of the year 1821, and 
on contrasting tlie numbers there to be counted of per¬ 
sons belonging to tliese different occupations, find that 
at tliat iwriod—a quarter of a century or so ago—there 
were, so the Directory gives it, but 320 master bakers, 
880 master grocers, 160 master fishmongers, 810 wine- 
mcrchants, 880 linendrapers and haberdashers, the 
same number pf bout and shoemakers, and 1040 tailors. 
Could reliance be placed on iiiese books, how valuable 
an amount of information would they present 1 But in 
the case in question, although there cannot be a doubt 
that an enormous increase lias taken place in this period 
in the number of tradesmen, yet the figures last quoted, 
which wc have obtained i>y carefully counting them in 
the pages of the Directory of that period, are by no 
means to be taken as accurate representations of the 
state of the nietrox>oIitan trade at tlie time. 

Tlie number of persons employed, in consequence of 
the subdivision of labour, upon a single article of general 
requisition, has often attracted observation. The pages 
of a Directory are rich in iiifomiation upon such sub¬ 
jects. 'Take, fur example, a watcli, and let ns notice 
bow may master meebanics arc employed in its con- 
*straclion. Tlmre are 9 cap-makers, 42 case-makers, 
1.5 dial-plate-makers, I silverer of watch and (fiock 
countenances, a number of enamcllers, engine-turners, 
and chasers, 9 engravers, 15 escapement-makers, 8 
finishers, 4 fusee-makers, 23 case gilders, 12 watch- 
glass-makers, 10 AohJ- makers, 2 index-makers, 24 
jewellers of holes, 5 joint-finishers, 3 makers of watch- 
keys, 4 dealers in watch-materiala, 25 watch-motion- 
makers, 1 pallet-jeweller, 2 pallet-uiakeis, 3 pendant- 
iimkers, 3 pinion-makers, 36 secrct-spring-makers, 10 
watch-spring-makers, 11 tool-makers, 6 wheel-makers, 
and 686 so-called watch-makers! Thus tliere are 26 
distinct and*weU-marked branches of this tradi^ or, in 
all, about 968 master tradesmen, of course employtog a 
large number of operatives, engaged in the constnmtwn 
and sale of the watehes of our metropolis. The con¬ 
struction of a carriage, though not quite so largidy 
divided among a number of hands as the last, ;^t sup- 
piles us with a goodly list of different ortUatit occupied 
therein. Thus our authority to<ltoates to os the names 
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and nbodcB of numcroti* carriage*laint>-!nakon, grcase- 
makorfr, body-mokern and budj^-benders, axletrce-mak- 
era, lieadera, blind-makers, carvers, fonnders, painters, 
ironmongers, japanners,* joiners, lace-makers, platers, 
spring-makers, and wheel-makers—in all, 17! In the 
formation of a four-post bed there arc 8 or 9 different 
trades called into operation—the laidstead-makers, tjie 
bed-scrow-makers, the turners and carvers of tlic pillars, 
the fabricators of the saoking, of the mattresses, of the 
featiier-bed, the French polishers, and the wpholstorere. 

We have been interpsted also in noticing to how large 
an extept the manufacture of apparently unimportant 
articles emtdoys the industrious citizens of our com¬ 
munity. Thus there arc 30 tradesmen wlinse sole oe,cn- 
pation it is to rend hdlis for building. There are 10 
large manufacturers of Lurifer matches! each employ¬ 
ing perhaps his 10, tin, or 30 men ; and tlie manufacture 
of match - boxes alone exclusively employs 5 uiHStcrs. 
There are 17 master manufacturers of bearln; and ttiere 
are .’>6 tobaeeo-pijic-niHkersl There are upwards of 40 
mamifactorics for the preparation of ink ami otlier 
writing iluids; .and for blacking there arc; 55 of greater 
or less emirieiiec. 'J'licre are 18 makers of prititc*rs’ ink, 
3 makers of printers’ blankets, 14 makers of printing 
presses, I) printers' smiths, IC typefounders, and 12 
sterc'otype foumlers, Tliere are as many us '.t makers 
of ditferent sorts of Mlow-s; there are also IS masters 
who earn their livelili(M)d by de:ding in bones. Tiie 
raercliandiso of ice will probalily soon .assume a far 
greater importance titan it claims at present; hut even 
now, exclusivu of the eonfeetioners and ilbhmoitgers, 
who have long dealt in this article, tlierc arc 5 or 0 iue- 
nicrcliants—we were going to write, living by ice alone, 
at unyrute drawing a large and profitable ineonie friiin 
its sale. The forinatioii of our fiiir luetnijaihtans' fans, 
where they are of home manufacture, is tlio livelihood 
of 5 fan-makers; and the eunstriielion of our dtxttors’ 
pill-boxes employs about nine wholesale manufacturers, 
a demonstration to some extant of our famous eliaraeter 
as pill swallowers aniong the nations of Europe. Of 
umbrella-makers there are nearly 2U(l, whieli is also 
sttggi'stivc in its way us to our equally famous insta¬ 
bility of climate. Tliere are 8 manufaetnrers of mourn¬ 
ing and wedding rings. Tliere arc 25 restorers of 
smoke - begrimed pictures; and, incongruous union! 
there are 20 dealers in the artieJe yeast aJone. 

There are some peculiar trades nientiimed in the 
Directory, the very name of wliieh will probably excite 
a smile. Thus there are 2 professional exterminators 
of bugs, the ' sign ’ of one aniiouiicing tliat he is favoured 
with royal {Mtrunagi*. Then there is another extraor¬ 
dinary trade, teapot handle-making. Visiting one of tlie 
places enumerated in the Directory, we found that liure 
was the owner of a shop dc|>endcut for his living on 
making handles and knobs to tenpots. Besides him, tlie 
great metropolis supports H others. Tliere are also 12 
manufactories for—dulls! for tlie delight a|id solara of 
the London little girls. Cliiim-nienders are 3 or 4 uoeord- 
ing tooiir authority; but without doubt tliis is ftr below* 
the mark. Tliere are 4 purveyor^ of asses’ milk, which 
is retailed, as we are informed, at four shillings the 
quart; we hope uiisopliisticatcd, though that is extremely 
quoitlonaiilc. London also boasts of 3 manufacturers 
silver thiuihles; and possesses 5 professed makers of 
widows’ caps. If the Directory is correct, tliere is but 
1 miumfacturer of coal shovels in all London. Every 
one must have noticed tlie beautifully-natural flowers 
which are occasionally used for garnishing cold-dressed 
meats at breakfasts or suppers, some of tliem of so much 
elegance, as fairly to compete with the productions of 
the flower garden. Ornaments of a simifcir character 
are often seen in the windows of our butter salesmen, 
cut in the resemblance of pine-apples, &c. These are 
very coromoply <-ut out of tarni|>s, and tinted with water¬ 
colours; sometimes, however, a pre-eminent canary-bird 
can he cut out of a carrot when its hue is not too deep. 
Would any one believe that the making of these tritk>s 
was the serious busiiMi^ of life to several individuals? 


So it is. How many more there may be we know not, 
but tlie Directory {Mints us to one at least whose sde 
occupation is vegetable oniament cutting. 

We beg, in conclusion, {NSbr one word of caution 
in accepting facts as they are here stated. Althniigb 
we have great reason to believe that the Post-Office 
Directory is a most cartfuUy-prepared book, neltlier it 
nor any work of its class can be strictly depended on 
for an exact statement of the truth as to the number 
and variety of metropolitan trades. This may, however, 
be safely affirmed, tliat tho errors in number in the 
atateraonts here detailed are always on the hither, not 
the farther side; they are short of, ratljw than exceed 
the truth. And as all trades are equally understated, it 
is fair to suppose that tlie proportional relation of dif¬ 
ferent trades is exhibited with tolerable accuracy in 
tills paixir. We believe we are also justified in sup¬ 
posing tliat the interesting nature of our results has 
satisfactorily coiiflrmed our prefatory remark's, and will 
eoaipel novelists in future to select as a rtnieipt for the 
megrims suiiie other book than a good Directory 


AN INCIDENT ON THE PACIFIC. 

Komg years ngo 1 was rambling amidst the various 
groups of islands scattered over the great Southern 
Pacific Ocean. I iiad reached Iloratonga, from Sydney, 
ill a vessel called the ‘ Samuel and Mary,’ which was 
driven on shore and knocked to pieces by a hurricane 
alxiut Uirce weeks after 1 liad left hw at that island. 

From the friigiiieiit.s of this wreck, Miikea, the king, 
or rather head cliicf of Kuratonga, h-ad built and rigg^ 
a small vessel for himself, and which was navigated for 
liini by ail American, wlio had resided for nearly twenty 
ye.ars on that and the adjacent islands. And as this 
vessel wiM about to proceed on a kind of exploring 
voyage, intending to visit a great number of islands in 
quest of cocoa-nut oil and arrowroot, to be purchased 
from the natives, I resolved, as slic intend^ to call 
flmilly at Tahiti, whitlier it was my wish to proceed, 
to emliark on Ixiard of licr for the voyage, as I was in 
no jiarticular hurry tb get to the place of my destiua- 
tion, and waj glad, moreover, of the op{»rtunity of 
B(<eing many rarely-visited islands, wliicb tbe-ncqgston 
presented, • 

At tlie last of the Navigator group wludi^e touted 
at, however, w'e found several natives who hsd been wait¬ 
ing some months in tlie ho{)es of a vessel calling which 
could take them back to their own island, called Aitutaki. 
They had been cast away, and in the following manner; 
—'riicy had on their own island built a vessel for them¬ 
selves in the white man’s fasliion; the only resemb¬ 
lance to which fasliion was, that it certainly wag not 
a ranoc. We were told that it was a most miserable 
thing when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their liandiwork. Well, they put to sea, 
intending to go to an island called Wateoo, about 150 
miles off; and so conceited were they as to their abi¬ 
lity to naviifate tlieir craft, that tliey actually refused the 
oiTer of a sailor living on the island to steer their vessel 
for them. The consequence was, that daring a storm 
or head wind wliich occurred in the night, they missed 
their course; and when day broke, no land was to be 
seen! For many weeks did they toss about that im- 
raense ocean, which must be sailed over ere its vastness 
can at all be eomprebended, ignorant of their {losititui, 
and whither tiicy were driving, snflering, as may be 
imagined, very great hardsbi{w from hunger apd (hirst. 
Tile sea in that latitude has a strong westerly efurrent, 
which carried them all tlie way to the Navigators, flWrr 
which group they were picked up by a whaler, who 
burnt their vessel, in order to prevent ite bedding a 
coffin for them, and then iMded ttiem on this island, 
where they had ever since resided,, having been treated 
with the utmost kindness and hunumUy by its inltabi- 
tants. j ^ 

They were of course very anxioas to embark on board 
of us. The American, our captain, if £ may.gire him 
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the title. «a« in sll reapecte a thoh>agh>bred Yankee, 
hia long Btaf in tbew iitanda having robbed him of 
none of his original ‘ down-east’ acuteness. He listened 
quietly to dl ^t the oaodiaates fur a passage had to 
say for themselves, and then drawled out to me in a 
most villanous na^ twang, ‘Wa’l, I 'spose I’ll take 
'em 5 my wife’s a nati'ee of thek islands, and she tells 
me it will ’blige her. Besides, they’ll give me a pig 
a piece for passage money, and I guess they finds tlieir 
own flxini (Anglice, provisions); and I've a notion I’ll 
get all the ^le and arrer-root on their island, and tother 
tradin’, for a'most nothin’, if they have any gratitoode. 
And, as you say, it’s a Christian dooty to help ’em.’ I 
thought that Im might have omitted the last ntutive 
with a good grace, considering that he was to be so well 
paid for the job. 

As there was very little trading at this particular 
island, we hod only to wait until we got our new pas¬ 
sengers witli their ‘ traps ’ on board. I was mucli ainuscd 
^ a little incident wliich took place before starting, 
'The canoes were alongside with the provisions for tlie 
natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
&C.; ail of which, as well as the pigs for passage 
money, had been supplied by the generosity of tin* 
people they had been so long staying with. Tlie pas- 
sa^ money was being counted and examined liy the 
skipper with a critical eye, before lieing consigned to 
the enclosure which had been got ready for tliem, wlien 
all at once I heard him loudly protesting against tlic 
currency of one of the coins. In other words, one of 
the pigs was so decidedly small and lean, that he posi¬ 
tively rejected it. ‘ Do you call tliat ’ere erittur a pig?' 
said he: *I call it the ghost of an onoonimm tall rat in a 
gallnpin’ coniumptinn: 1 declare it ain’t got strength to 
grunt, let alone squeal 1’ And in spite of protestations 
that it was tite only one he could get, the pimr fellow 
was obliged to (wddle ashore to seek out another. 1 
saw him stand on tlie teach fur some minutes gazing 
at the pig, the cause of his perplexity. But apparently 
he soon decided upon a course of action. Bundling the 
animal unco more into the c.anoe, he quietly paddled 
round a small sandy point, whenf he was liidden from 
the ship’s deck, where no one but myself .was watching 
his movements. I had the curiosity to ascend the rig¬ 
ging to see what he could be after, as there were neither 
huts nor pigs in tliat direction. , 1 got to the mast-head 
just in time to see liim run his canoe on the teach, and 
drag out his pig. To my astonishment, be then plunged 
the luckless animal entirely under water, and held it 
there for some time. Again and again did ho repeat 
the operation, until the poor grunter could have had 
hat little breath left. In about twenty niliiutes he 
boldly returned to the ship, and ofibred tlic pig to the 
captain. He looked at it. ‘Wa’l,’ said he, ‘1 guess 
that has more belly on it, it has;’ and certainly it did 
look fatter, for it hud been forced to swallow about 
half its own volume of water. ‘ I'ut it along with the 
rest' I did not like to betray the poor fellow, fur I 
thouglit the Yankee had been well paid already fur 
his task. He partly discovered the trick, however, 
before we had lamn long under weigii. Acting as his 
own butcher, he selected the hydropathic patient os the 
first snbject for the knife; and hia astonishment at the 
huge gutii of water which followed his incision was 
great I suppose he must have considered the pig dis¬ 
eased from dropsy, for he handed it over to the natives, 
who, being let into the secret by the culprit, had no 
scruple in eating i& 

In order to replenish titeir stock of cocoa-nuts, we 
stood in for m smaU group of islands called Palmor- 
aten’s Island, cirolea by one large reef; in fact one of 
those remarkable coral formations which are termed 
* atolls,’ in controdistinctiSn to what are called ’fringing 
or barrier reefo.' 

Ho one who has not sailed over the Pacific can form 
any distinct conception of the remarkable appearance 
pteP^ted by these varieties of the coral formations, 
mote portioaliurly by that variety called in the Indioo 


Archipelago ‘atolls’ or ‘l8goon^’ with islands rising 
within them. Fancy, in the middle of the ueean, across 
whose bo.wm yon have been swifily moving for weeks, 
a snow-white circle, of greateror less diameter, formed 
by the breakers lashed int.) fuani by tlie waves of the 
ocean coming into contact for the first time with the 
rapipart of coral. Outside this circle are the dark-blue 
lieavlng waters of the profoumi sea; within is ii smootii 
expanse of brilliant light-green, calm, and compara¬ 
tively shallissr water; this circular reef, covereil by its 
foaming breakers, and enclosing these quiet waters, is, 
strictly speaking, a true atoU. But somctiinca the still 
ivaters within contain low islets, formed of sand, and 
tlie soil created from the decomposed cnr.aia, wliich 
branch in delicate beauty of form and colour in every 
pirtiun of the lagoon. Tlie encircling reef also may in 
some parts raise itself above the reach of the furious 
breakers, and on the soil there formed, as well as on 
that of the low islets within, the most luxuriant vege¬ 
tation of the tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, 
indeed, the barrier reef is wlioily raised above the 
breakers, and tlius witliin tlie .snow-white line of surf, 
wliieli forms a snperb fringe to it and to the blue ocean, 
a teaiitiful telt of foliage, compu.sed cliietly of the 
graceful and towering cia'oa-nut, embraces the calm 
waters wttliiii. Altogether, it is a striking aud very 
lovely scene, and the colours are intense. 

Palmerstiiii Island, tlie name given to tlie little group 
of islets wliich we were now approaching, and wliich 
were densely covered with cocoa-nut trees, we sup¬ 
posed to be uninliiibited, as they were but 8and-hea{is, 
tkongh supporting so plentiful a vegetation. But as if 
to make good a saying of our captain, ‘ that you will 
evcrywliere find a Scotehman, a crow, and a Hewcastic 
grindstone,’ liere, in this lonely spot of ocean, we did 
fall in with a native of the * Land o’ Cakes,’ As we ap¬ 
proached the island late in the afternoon, we wore sur¬ 
prised to see a canoe emerging through an opening in 
tlic reef, and, what a.stunislied us yet more, it hoisted a 
wliite sail (tlie sign of wliite men being there), as the 
natives use sails made of matting. When she came 
ainiigside, two white men jumiied on board. One was 
evidently an American. Ills uompanion also betrayed 
his eountry by his speech. Ere he hod uttered a lew 
words, I hailed liiin as a countryman. Ho one who ia 
nut a Scotchman, and has never wandered in strange 
and far-away laiiils, can tell tlie delight which filled 
both our minds when we discovered that we were na¬ 
tives of tlie same fair city—I’erth. Our subjects of 
conversation for the next hour they remained on board 
may be cosily imagined. Pleasant to me was the accent 
of his tongue; pleasant tlic reminiscences of his yoath, 
for they recalled those of my own, and tlic scenes by 
the bonny Tay where they were laid. 

This young gentleman was of u respectable family. 
His father was British consul for many years at the 
capital of onj of the northern powers. He himself was 
an dtigineer, but had gone to Australia, where his 
brothers wore stock-keepers, or squatters, as they were 
termed, at Moreton Bay. Hot finding bis employment 
in Sydney to this liking, he took it into his head to 
unite a little speculation with a litUo wandering over 
the J’acifle Ocean. Cocoa - nut oil at that time was 
selling in Sydney at L.40 a tun; and aa it cost but L-IS 
to make it at the islands and bring it there, he deter¬ 
mined to try his hand at the job. He invented a 
machine, in the first place, for the purpose of preparing 
the nuts—a process which ia perform^ by the natives 
with great labour by hanil, with a piece of Hint or 
shell. His wparatua he took to Tahiti, and from thenoe 
he sailed for this place, in company with the American 
and three or four natives to assist him. But they hod 
used up all the cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and 
were, moreover, tired of the game: the more so, that all 
their stores wore exhausted, and they had been living 
for three months on fish and sea-fowls* eggs, both of 
vAiich could Ixi procured in qaantitiw Their 
first cry out was for tobauoai^t^^ aud they did not 
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care about their beef and biacuit having ran out: so 
long as their tobacco lasted they were contented. Vfe 
supplied them liberally with the weed, as well as a 
part of our flour and biscuit ( and haring obtained a 
stock of green nuts for tho natives, wo left them, as 
they declined coming with us, licing certain that, 
although he was so far behind his time, the captaii^ of 
the vessel wliiuh had left them there would still call 
and take them offl Nor were they di.sappointed, as I 
saw ray friend three months afterwords *t Himeo, an 
island near Tahiti. He told me that the cause of the 
delay consisted in the vessel having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, instead of calling for them on her way. 
They were picked ui>, with .all their stock of oil, a few 
days after we left them, and taken to Tahiti. 

We called at numerous islands before we reached 
that which was the residence of our native passengers. 
Perhaps no people in the whole world arc fonder of 
their own particular Immes tlian arc the South Sea 
islanders. The icnpaticnco and longing of tliose with 
us to got once more a glimpse of their own dear island 
home was extreme, livery morning at dayliglit, with 
eager eyes would they be on deck scanning tliu various 
islands we passed, and never did the watch cease, until 
one morning, as I was going on deck, 1 heard a tremen¬ 
dous yell, and ‘ Aitutaki, Aitutaki!’ sliouted out witli a 
perfect transport of passionate delight and Lagerncss. 
As we neared tho shore, they became more and more 
excited. Tlicre is no proper iinchoragc; but ships lay 
oiT and on in a particular bay; and us wo coasted 
round the island to reacli it, and as they recognised 
each well-known object on shore, which was a mile dis¬ 
tant then, I thought they would all go ‘ daft’ togctlier. 

»At last one could stand tho slow movement of the ves¬ 
sel no longer; lie was pointing with trembling earnest¬ 
ness to some spot on tbe bc.acli, when all at mu-u tie 
uttered n yell and sprang clean overboard. ()iic or two 
followed his example, so eager were they to treatl once 
more the soil of their dear island. They )i:id lx;en 
absent six inontlis, and of course had long ago been 
given up as lost. Such a scene as ensued when tlic 
meeting took place! All the popnlalion had assembled, 
and at the unexj>ected sight of tlicir long-lost friends, 
such a yell arose! Such rubbing of noses together; 
sucli bowlings of joyful recognition ! As our Yaiikec 
skipper said, ‘ I guess it ’ud reguire forty donkeys to 
describe the eclm of ii.’ 

All belonging to the vessel were treated with the 
utmost kindness; indeed 1 do not remember .anywhere 
spending a happier week than that of our sojourn 
amongst these simple and hospitable islanders; and it 
was with regret that wc left them to steer our course to 

Tahiti. />, 

* 

number appeared at the end of July, and the next is 
intended to be issued next spring. 

The reason why we wc^d suggest that some caution 
should be used in receiving many of the most interest¬ 
ing particulars, communicated even in a work the re- 
siiectability of which is beyond suspicion, is simply 
tliat correctness is intposaible. At home, prices are 
comparatively steady, or, if they move, they do so gra¬ 
dually, and witii so obvious a tendency, that the limit 
of the rise or fall may frequently be foreseen. In a 
colony, on the contrary, but more especially a now 
colony, in addition to a more than ordinary share of 
other kinds of uncertainty, the fluctuating amount of 
population forms a new and peculiar element in the 
fluctuations of tlie market. There, in fact, is the true 
school fur the study of political economy. In an old 
country wc may lie mystifled by a thousand artificial 
complications, but in a new one we can trace the move- 
inunts of tlie simple machinery, and observe the opera- 
tidti of the natural law of adjustment between prices and 
supply. Tlie arrival of a single cargo of goods or emi¬ 
grants may change for a time tlic wliole aspect of a 
limited colony, and falsify tlie most important items in 
its ‘ (hrcular.’ A little attention to this fact will prevent 
tnueli disappointment. If u'e arc told, for instance, that 
in Australia tlie. wages of comiiion artisans are 8s. per 
ilay, and are invited—common artisans being scarce at 
the money—to flock out in tliousaiids or tens of thou¬ 
sands to tliis new El-Dorado of labour, what do we 
understand by the invitation ? Reflecting persons will 
perceive tliat it is of tlie ejrlravagance of tlie tariff the 
colonists complain, and that tlicir desire for a fresh mul¬ 
titude of haiiiis is merely tlie desire to obtain labour at a 
price they can more easily pay. To suppose tliat, if the 
suiiinioiied thousands obeyed the call, they would be 
cngageil at 8s. per day, is an alisnrdity. Tiic price of 
labour would adjust itself according to the supply; and 
if tliat was greater than tlie colony could in anyway 
use, tlie emigrants would find tliat out of the frying- 
pan at homo they had leaped across tlie ocean into the 
fire. 

Tlie first question *aii intending emigrant asks is, to 
wliicli colony .he shall betake himself? Tlie answer to 
tills will dtqx’nd upon various circumstances. I'be three 
principal fields of emigration are the North American 
colonics, the United Stqtes, and tlic Australian colonies, 
including New Zealand. 

in estimating the inducements offered hy these se¬ 
veral fields, we are without iiiateriaU for including the 
United States, but hope to have some early opportunity 
of tlirowing light upon this branch of the su^ect. The 
cuniinissioners are more communicative witii regard to 
New Zealand; but at anyratc, a sixpenny pamphlet, of 
sixty-four well-filled pages, conics just in time to serve 
ns an appendix to this portion of the Circular, and we 
shnll make free use of it, though not without expressing 
our sense of obligation to those who have favoured the 
public with so cheap and useful a compendium of the 
latest information.''' 

The demand for labour in the North American colo¬ 
nics is at present almost confined to New Brunswick. 

In Canada, tlie paralysis occasioned by the late Com¬ 
mercial difficulties still continues, although a reaction 
is confidently looked for. In Nova Scotia and Ihinoe 
Edward's Island, the demand for additional labour is 
very limited; but in New Brunswick the rate of wages 
is steadily advancing to a higher point than it baa ever 
before attained. The reason is explained to be, that 
the number of able-bodied labourers has lattoriy borne 
too small a proportion to that of the whole body of 
immigrants; and the government agent states, ‘that 
1000 good and healthy labourers (with their fluniUes 
equal to 5000 souls) would fidil employment in various 
parts of the province during the season of 1848 at fair 
wages.’ 

INFORMATION FOR INTENDING HMIGRANTS. 
Wn are in the daily habit of receiving lettprs soliciting 
information and advice on emigration ; and to all {liesc, 
we have but one reply—that we have iio special know¬ 
ledge on tlie subject beyond what wo communicate from 
time to time in this .Tournal, and that we shrink from 
the responsibility of influencing the decision of strangers 
in a guestion aflucting tlie wbdo of their future for¬ 
tunes. Even when drawing the attention of our corre¬ 
spondents, as we now desire to do, to tho 'Emigration 
Circular,’ the ^istcnccof whicli, we fancy, is less widely 
known than it ought to be, we would caution them 
against gulping its details without examination or 
thought, ns matters coming from authority. Tiie ‘ Cir¬ 
cular’ is a closely-printed pamphlet, conUbning about 
the same quantity of matter as one of out numbers; it 
it issued by the Colonisd Land and Emigration Com¬ 
missioners, and published, in order to render it acces¬ 
sible to all, at the low pride of twopence.* The lust 

* By Charles Kntght and Go,, and Smith, and Co., Lo!l< 
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In New South Wales, the demand for labour ia con¬ 
fined to ahepherda, fiirm serrants, agrioultnral labourers, 
and female domestic servants; but all these are much 
wanted, and would meet vsith great encouragement. 
In Port Philip, in addition to these dasses, there ia a 
demand to some extent for carpenters, masons, brick¬ 
layers, blacksmiths, wheelwrigMs, and other mechanics, 
liiis report continues to the end of last January. In 
South Australia, agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
miners, mechanics, and female domestic servants, arc 
tlie prindpal hands wanted; and notwithstanding a 
recent pretty abundant supply, the high rate of wages 
is maintained. The government secretary, however, in 
that colony remarks, ‘ that although no reduction lias 
yet been effected in the rate of wages by the arrival of 
immigrants, it must be antidpated that their continued 
influx may produce a change in this respect;’ and lie 
suggests that it would be well, ‘in order to prevent tlie 
disappointment which would in such an event be natu¬ 
rally fdt by those who may be induced to miigrate 
with expectations founded on the present scale of waftes, 
that they should be warned, before leaving lOiigland, of 
the probability of such a contingency.’ This warning 
they received not long ago from ourselves, in the midst 
of the most wiidly-damorous invitations from tlie colo¬ 
nists, and equally hearty responses of the press. 

There is one feature, however, in the rewption of 
immigrants into South Australia which is deserving of 
specid notice. A house in Adelaide is prepared fur 
young unmarried females who have no friends or re¬ 
lations on board, and who are removed thither on their 
arrival, and at once And themselves surrounded with 
every necessary comfort, and with persons of their own 
sex to assist them in obtaining desirable situations. 
The following notice greets the poor solitary shrinking 
female os she first sets foot upon the new world of 
the antipodes;—‘ To newly-arrived female immigrants. 
The committee of ladies appointed to watch over the 
interest of the unmarried female immigrants newly 
arrived in the colony, offer their protection and en¬ 
couragement to every respectable young woman wlio, 
landing on the shores of South Aiistnilia, feels the w.aiit 
of a home. The governor has kindly prumised to sup¬ 
ply rations, and to provide rouins fur [sresent accimi- 
modatiOD. Ladies will visit the young women, and 
assist them to procure desirable situations.’ This 
document ia signed by Mrs Uagot, Mrs Farrell, and 
Mrs Giles; and these ladies, we are sure, will nut de¬ 
rive less pleasure from their pbilauthropic labours wlien 
they know that tlieir names, through such agcucies as 
ours, are even as household words in every cottage in 
England. ' 

In New Zealand, the classes moat in demand are 
shepherds, agricultural, farm, and otlier labourers, and 
domestic servants. To a less degree there is also em¬ 
ployment for mechanics, such as niiuers, shocniakera, 
and tulors. Mercantile clerks and young men of no 
trade or capital always fail to obtain situations. But 
it is not less new than delightful to find that there is 
already a strong rivalry carried on in the labour market 
by the natives. The following extract respecting them 
is from the ‘ Emigrants’ Guide,’ and is copied there 
from a'report of the superintendent of the military 
roa^ in the distoict of Wellington, dated last January 
—some months later than the information in the 
Circular:— 

‘ ’Drey rapidly improve as workmen, and it is extra¬ 
ordinary that men whose previous lives have been passed 
iu uncontrolled idleness should now. work fur monttis 
together so incessanUy, as to rest but one hour out of 
ten, and under such restriotion, as not to be allowed to 
smoke or even to talk, to the interruption of their work; 


ruptworl^ he is placed alone without listeners; if he 
has given satu^tion, he perhaps receives hu week's 
wages in crowns, or, if otherwise, in sixpences. If a 


troublesome cbaracter, ho is discharged; and though 
the suMrintendents of parties have been detached many 
miles from any Europeans, besides their overseers, in 
the wildest and most iiiacuessiblc places, there has never 
been an instance of violence towards them or the ovef- 
seers. The greatest crime has been that of stealing 
an axe by a discharged native, when another of the 
tribe, after working all day, travellctV all night to re¬ 
cover it, and returned with it in time for work the next 
morning.' 

It is mentioned that out of sixty natives employed 
upon one work at Auckland, there was not one who 
could not read, and only one who could not imtc his 
own language. The money obtained by these people 
fur their lalmur on the roods is spent, according to the 
‘ New Zealand Siiectator’ of 1st March last, either in the 
purchase of clutlics and other necessaries, the produce 
of English manufacture, or else invested in stock, horses, 
or cows, thereby adding to the iicrraanent wealth of the 
colony. But there is another side to the medal. ‘ Wo 
want land, laliour, and capital,’ says tlie last quoted 
authority. * The roads now in progress open up fresh 
ilistric.ts to the settlers, hut the absentees in too many 
jn.stances interfere to prevent their profltahlo o<>eupa- 
tion; there is an absolute scarcity of labour of all kinds, 
.and but little T>ros|icut of a remedy for this want; the 
wages of laliouriiig men are from .'Is. Ad. to 48. 6d. a day, 
wliile female servants are hardly to be procured on any 
terms. An influx of fresh capital would materially 
assist in developing the rcsonrees of the colony.’ 

Ill Van Diemen's Land, according to the latest infor¬ 
mation, there is a great demand for free labourers; and 
in Western Australia, labourers, shepherds, and female 
servants are in great request 

It would occupy too much space to give the rate of 
wages in the several eulonios for the different trades, 
but we select a. few of the more common bauds, in order 
to give an idea of tlic relative proportion. 

A bliu-ksiiiitii receives from 5s. to Ss. 2d. per day in 
the North American colonies, where his expense for 
board and lodging is from lus. 6d. to l.'ts. Ad. a week. 
Ill the Sydney district of New Soutli Wales his wagea 
arc Ss. Ad. ]>er day, and in the Port Philip district, 7s.; 
in South Aivtralia, As. Ad.; in Van Diemen's Land, 
48. Ad.; ill Western Australia, Ss.; and in New Zealand 
from 'is. to Ss. 

A bricklayer receives from Ss. to 7s. in the Nortil 
American colonies; .Ss. 6d. in Sydney; 7i. in Port 
Philip; As. 9d. in South Australia; Ss. Cd. in Van 
Diemen's Land; 8s. in Western Australia; and from Ss. 
to 7s. in New Zealand. 

A carpenter and joiner, Ss. S^d. to As. 3d._ in the 
North American colonies, and Ss. 6d. to lOs. in Aus¬ 
tralia, the highest rate being given in New Zealand. 
These may suIHue for common examples. 

The difference in prices is in proportion.^ In South 
Australia the best bread is 1 ,jd. iier lb., and in the pth£r 
Australian colonies from 2d. to_2id. per lb.; while in 
tlie North American colonies it is from to 2d. per 
lb. Fresh meat from 2d. to 3d. per lb. in Australia 
excepting Western Australia, where it is 4}d.; and in 
tlie North American colonies, beef from 24d. to 4d. per 
lb. (to Sd. ill Kewfoiindland), and mutton from 2d. to 
4d. Potatoes from Ss. lOd. to 9s. a cwt in Australia, 
witii the exception of Van Diemen's Land and New 
Zealand, where they are only 3s.; and in the North 
American colonies. Is. Gd. to 4s. wr bushel. Tea, 2s. 
to 3g. per lb. both in Australia and America. 

The relative cost of passage Is another subject of in¬ 
terest. The cabin passage to North America is from 
L.10 to L.20, including provisions. The cheapest is 
from the iftsh ports; the next from the ports iu the 
Clyde; tlie next from Liverpool; and tite liinri from 
Inndon. Intermediate, from L.5 to L.IO; ^ same 
without proTuions, L.2, 10 s. to L.7. Steerage; witib full 
allowance of provisions, L.4 to L.7; without prOvisioDa 
beymid the legal allowance, L.2, Ss. to L.S, lOs. 

4 Cabin passage, with provisions, to New SouQi Waleih 
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Ij.SS to L.IOO: intermediate, li.40; steerage, UlS to 
L.20. Cabin pamago to Van Dieipen’s Lan^ L.50 to 
L.90; interm^iate, L.35i steerage, L.I8 to L. 20 . 
Western Australia and South Australia, cabin, L.60 to 
L.90i intermediate, L.40; steerage, L.18 to h.'iH. New 
Zealand, cabin, L.60 to L.100; intermediate, L40 ; 
steerage, L.IS to L.25. 

In the ‘ Circular' and the ‘ Emigrants’ Guide’ full hi- 
formation will be found on the suitject of free passages. 

In Upper Canada, the present price of crown lands is 
6s. 7d. sterling i)er acre; in Lower Canada, From .Is. 2jd. 
to 4i. lid.; in Nova Scotia, Is. 9d. per acre, in lots of 
not less than 100 acres. In New Brunswick, the land 
is sold by auction at an upset price of 2s. 8d.; 50 acres 
being the smallest quantity. 

In Australia, tlie lowest upset price is L.1 per acre. 
This is considered to be inncli too high in a country 
where the bulk of the capital is sunk in flocks and 
herds, requiring thous-ands of acres for each establish¬ 
ment The question is argued shrewdly in a sliilling 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Sydney’s Australian H.andlHiuk,’ 
professing to teach emigrants bow to settle and succeed 
in AustriUia.* 

' As to the class of men who should emigrate thither,’ 
says that work, ‘tlie first is the labourer, with no 
capital, but stout .arms and a stout heart, not j)ardencd 
with any'ridiculous fears about blacks and bushrangers. 
If he can get landed in any Australian port—Sydney, 
for choice, as the London of the c.()lony—he is quite 
sure of good wages and plenty of food, with no e.^pense 
for fiiel, and very little for eluthcs. lie has no lung 
winter to endure, as in Canada, and no scvi’rc frosts to 
guard against by coats and flannels. A wife, provided 
there are no helpless infants, is no disadvantage. As I 
! 'have before observed, a previous knowledge of agricul- 
I tare, which is indUjwnsable in Canada, is quite nii- 
; . necessary on an Australian stock or slieep-fiirm. For 
; sheplierds or hut-keepers I prefer Manchester, Bir- 
, minghani, or Sliefiield men, even if tJiey never iiotict'd 
! n sheep before except in a butcher's shop, to tlie best 
English, Scotch, or Welsh slieplicrd. I’ownsnien are 
i better educated, quicker witted, and less prejudiced. 

: European shepherds liave tlieir trade to learn over 
I again. The agricultural labourer is useful on a farm, 
and can do better fur himself when he comes to settle 
: on land of his own. 

! ‘ To obtain a shepherd's situation, a man has nothing 

I to do but start at once fur tlie bnsh. Instead of wasting 
! liii time in the emigration barrauks, or in Sydney, let 
; him strap bis blanket on his back, take a bit of bread, 

I some tea, sugar, and tobacco, and take any of the main 
I roads into the interior, and hire at (he first station 
j where there is a vacancy for a man of his sort. He will 
I he at scarcely any expense, if at any; but he will get a 
J hearty welcome, a bed, and a bcllyfnl. Sliuuld he be 
I benighted, a camp out under a tree will do him no 
I harm, as there arc no dangerous lieasts in Australia, 
i ‘ Professions are, and always will be, rather overilpne. 

! To succeed in trade, a man must have a great deal of 
j colonial experience, and rather a Yankee spirit. 

‘ Among mechanics, the clever Jack-of-all-trades is 
I the man. It is impossible to carry a box of tools on 
I your back. A good bush carpenter will do anytliing 
with an axe, oi’ adze, and a few other things, but when 
j you get to a station they find you tools.’ 

I _ The ‘ Circular.’ as emanating from government autho- 
I rities, bears no reference to the United States. Our im¬ 
pression, however, is, that, Australia excepted in refer¬ 
ence to sheep-farming, the States are greatly preferable 
as a field of emigration for nearly aU classes of persons 
—artisans for the towns, and labourers agd agricul- 
tiiriste for the country. A greatly-preferable point in 
the States is the cheapness of land (about 4s. 2d. an 
acre), and the perfect ease with which it can be pur¬ 
chased at once at a land office. In eettling in the Stales, 
there is of winrse the disadvantage of becoming the 
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citizen of a foreign country; but it may be doubted 
whcttier the IntoleraUe mismanagement of the colonies 
is not fruitful of much greater discomfort. On this 
delicate matter each partgr must bo left to judge for 
himself. 


(fFolamn {or f^ouns )^tople. j 

T H E P R A C O C K. 

A TAi.e FOR littlb oiKLa, AN0 qviTB nterz. 

‘ WitAT a beautiful peacock we aaw to-day, mamma, at 
Mrs Forrester’s! ’ said Fanny to her mamma. 

‘ Very Iicautiful indeed, Fanny,’ said her miunma. 'TlieTO 
was sileiiec for some minutes, wlien Fanny again spoke, 

* Mituuna, I would give ilio world for a ;ieaeock.’ 

‘Softly-softly, my child,’ said her manime.: 'consider 

for a moincut what you say. Would you give your papa 
and mamma fur a peae«>ck?’ 

‘Uh no, indeed, maimua: I did not mean the people in 
tint-world—I only mount tho world itwdf.’ 

* Y oil spoke very foolislily then, b’anny,’ said her mamma; 

‘ for there iire a great many peacocks in the world.’ 

‘ WeJl, maiiima, 1 believe I meant my own world—^my 
dolls, my piaytliings, my pigeons, my Pussy. Oh, poor 
Pussy, I should not like to part with you ; but 1 think that 
I would give cveu Pussy too for a i^acock. Pray tell me, 
inaiiurin, about ]x!ufowl. Bid yon ever sec a peacock 
before ? ’ 

Fanny's mamma answered, ‘ Yes, I havo seen many, and 
know a good deal about them; for when 1 was a little 
girl like you tliore were s great many about the country 
where 1 lived, uiid I w'os very fond of rearing them. They 
eauie urigiiially from India, where they are larger and more 
benutifiil than with us. But they are. now common in many 
purls of the Brilihii isiiiiids; but in the northern parts, such 
its where we now live, they arc searce, and difiicnlt>to rear, 
fn the south, where I was bronght up, the peahens had all 
(he trouble tliemselves; and when the little ones could fly, 
whicli w,m very soon, the hen would sometimes take wing, 
followed by lirr enliro flock, and migrate to some other 
demesne; but llien, in lieu of our lost one, a peahen Itclong- 
iiig to some one else would alight with her brood in our 
fitriiiyard. If you take down the proper volume of tho I 
Riiryclo|ui'diu, you e.aif read all al>out them yourself, and | 
then 1 ean tel( you anything more that you wish to know i 
concerning tliem.’ ' 

Fanny got tlie volume of the Encyclopaedia, and found ' 
the jilucu sho wislied for, and w:is quite astonished at find- | 
iiig tliat tlirre were rigllt species of this beautiful bird. i 
Her uiamina desired lier to read aloud the first on the list— | 
t he ‘ Cristat us, or common Peacock.’ When she hod finished | 
reading, site |)Ut the book into the bookcase, and again sat 
down ; then turning to iier msiinma with an anxious coan- 
tcnaiice, she said, ‘ OIi, mamma, how 1 wish 1 bad a pea¬ 
cock— it is so beautiful I How eouid I get one ? * 

‘ I wish, Fanny,’ said her mamma, ' tliat it was in my 
power to gratify you, but 1 know of no way of procuring one 
at pnisent; and I am sorry for it, as I like young people to 
have living pets, as taking care of them teaciies the exer- . 
cise of judgment and forelliought, Imsidcs drawing forth 
the best atfections of the heart, and also gives an amusing ' 
loceupation for leisure houn; and it is beautiful to see 
wild creatures become tame, and able to bold commu¬ 
nion with mankind. When 1 was a little girl, I was given 
two gilt cages, with a goidfifich in one, and a canary in 
the otiier; they sang deliglitfully, but I did not Caro 
mucli about them, and am ashamed to say that they 
would liave been often neglected, only for my brother, who 
was two yuan older than myself, and who was fond of 
small pets. He took care of them when he found that I 
foigol to give them seed and fresh water, and to elean 
their esges regularly; and when alt the family went to the I 
country-lionso for the sainmer, and he only was obUged to 
stay in town, except a servant, the canary and goldfinch 
became Ids companions, along with a Tom oat; and ft 
was extremely amusing to see the order in whleh he had 
them. He began at first to tame thorn by placing their 
cages on the breakfast-table, anif helping the birds to a-few 
crumbs and bits of sugar. Tho cat was left to sit on the 
carpet, and supplied with a sauoer of milk with bread 
broken into it. So b&bad something to do; and if he 
attempted to look too lovingly at the buds, he Wos sColded 
01 slapt. lu a short time my brother opaited' ttte doon of 
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the cages, and tho bitds would come out and eat their 
crumbs on tho table.' , 

* Where was the cat then, mamma? ’ asked Fauns'. 

' Just ritting in bis allotted pl^ce,’ said her mamma; * at 
my brother’s feet. In about another week my brother 
let the cages stay banging on the wall, but oi^encd their 
doors, and the little birds came flying and singing to.cat 
their breakfast with him; and ^loa they had finished 
eating, they used to sing for him until he had finished 
also. Then thoy’used to fly to their cages -wfom he rose 
from table, and then he fastened their doors until the 
next morning. Tlie cat alone was his dinner coni]tauion, 
and sat very pavely on a cliair near him until luy brother 
hoii dined, when tho cat got his dinner on a plate on the 
CBr|>et. The oat and birds beoamo at length so familiar, 
that the birds used to fly round bim, and even to peek at 
his nose, and hit him with tlieir wings, wliile he sat <iuitu 
demurely with his eyes lialf shut, never pretending to sue 
tliem.’ 

‘ Mamma, pray toll mo what heoamo of them at last ?’ 
said Fanny. 

‘The gnldftiicU died at last of some kind of illness, ai*l 
tho canary was given away when my brotlicr iuft hnitie, 
and tho lady who got it one day placed the cage elose 
to an open window, with tlie door open ; some noise in (lie 
room frightened the bird, and it flew off over tlie roofs of 
the opposite houses, and she never saw it again; the eat 
lived to a good old age, respected and loved by all wiio 
knew bim.’ 

‘Thank yon, mamma, for yonr story. I think 1 am like 
yon, for 1 do not like little ]>ctR, or any pels in cages. 
Uii liow I should love a peacock! Indeed, niauuua, I 
would give alt my nice thin^ for one.’ 

Fanny was a good little girl, and very affeet innate, and 
her mamma wa.s an.xiouR to indulge her in any reaaunahlu 
wisli; so tlic morning after tiie aliovo eonviTsatiuii, she 
asked if her tliougUts were still occupied about the pea¬ 
cock. 

‘ Y es, indeed, mamma,’ said Fanny. ‘ I was dre.amiiig 
all night of tho lovely one we saw yesterday—all sliiuing 
in blue, and green, and gold; and 1 was so sorry when I 
awoke that it was gone.' 

‘ Well, Fanny,* said her mamma, ‘I was thinking also 
of (he {Ksaqpck; and 1 tiilnk 1 cau nuiko out a plan by 
wliioh you cun have one.’ , 

‘Oh, mamma, how?—^whalway?’ said Fanny witli de¬ 
light, all sorrowful expression disappearing frfim her coun¬ 
tenance. 

‘ First, then,’ said her mamma, ‘ 1 must tell yon that my 
plan does not minire you to parl«with your dolls, yonr 
pigeons, your playthings, or your kitten; but you must 
pay a fur greater price for your peacock—you must take 
a considerable degree of trouble, and have jtalience and 
perseverance for .a long time before you obtain your wishes. 
Do you think you can undertake all this ? ’ 

‘I am sure 1 can, mamma,’ said Fanny, rlniijiing her 
hands. ‘ I sliall nut mind any trouble; and, mamma, dear 
mamma, yon siiall see how persevering I eau he. Do, 
pray do, mamma, tell me what 1 have to do ? 1 do not 
care for the length of time, if 1 get the peacock at last; 
and I will have him so tame, to follow mo about, and to 
feed out of my hand.’ 

‘ I will tell you iny plan now,' said her mamma, ‘ and 
then yon will be a better judge of what y6u have to under¬ 
take. Pray did you not sec a iieahon at Mrs Forrester's 
yesterday P ’ 

‘ I do rocolleot, mamma,’ said Fanny, ‘ seeing an ugly 
thing there; but the jieucook was so beautiful, that I did 
not iniud anytlung else.' 

‘And yet, Fanny,’ said her mamma, ‘your hopes of pro¬ 
curing a peacock depend chiefly on tiiat ugly tiling. Tliis 
is the begi&ning of June, and the peahen must have laid 
some eg^ I awed Mia Forrester if slio intended rearing 


any peafowl this season, aud she said that she did not, as 
they were too troublesome. Now If Mrs Forrester will be 
BO kind as to give you two or three eggs, we can get a 
farmyard ben to hatch them; but you will havo mnoh 
trouble with them, they are ui ddiieate, and must be kept 
so oarefuUy from the cold, domestic hen, however, 
will be a great assistance to yon, as she is a tender nurse, 
and wW not bring the young bliris to roost on high trees, as 
a peahen would do. Then you must remember that it 
will be three years before you will see sneh a splendid bird 
a« Mit ^nester's; but in two yean It will bo very lumd- 


somo if It lives. And now tell me, Faimy, do yon think 
that you can take ail this trouble, and Tiersevero for so 
long a time, to obtain a |)«aeiiok ?' 

‘ Indeed, indeed, mamma, 1 sliaU think nothing of the 
trouble,’said baimy; ‘and you knon that all the time 1 
shall liave the pleasure of seeing the dear little peas 
growing larger and stronger every day; and I will bring 
Ihcpi out in tlie snn every fine day, and put them In again 
before night. Indeed, mamma, (liey will be uo Irouble 
to mo,’ 

‘ Tlien,' saiii her mamma, ‘ we had better begin onr work 
at once, and wallc over to Mrs Forrester’s, and nsk for the 
eggs.' 

‘ 1 am Riiro,’ 8.aid Fanny, ‘ that Mrs Forrester will give 
them to me ; for she said yesterday that slie viaiild wish to 
know wliat present I would like best, as I am lier godcliild. 
1 am oertaiii that him will lie glad to give tliem to me.’ 

Fanny and lier iiianinia were soon ready, and on their 
way to Mrs li'nrrestcr’s lionse. When arrived then', tliey 
found Mrs Iforrcster at home, who licard the whole story 
of Fanny’s wislies, and her iiiainina’s plan for gratifying 
tlieni, and iinniediatcly scut to look for the peahen's nest, 

I wiiieli was foiiiid : ami to Funny’s great joy threo beauti¬ 
ful, large, pale pink eggs were liroiiglit in, and presented to 
luT by Ml'S Ii'orivsti r; and Fanny carried off iier prize, 
willi many good w'ibiics for lier auceess in hatcliiiig. She 
was able to proenm a lieu desirous of sitting tlie next day, 
and made s euiiifortniib! nest for lier in a sniull room on 
tlie ground-floor, and placed tlio pcoclous eggs under her 
wingB. * 

1 need not 8.ay bow anxiously Fanny reckoned the days 
as tliey passed ; but I will tell you liow regularly slio took 
tlie lieu every day and fed her, and g.ave, her water to 
drink, and tlien watclicil her for half an hour, while she 
r.an about the yard to refresh herself, and tiicn put her on 
her nest again: her inatimia allowed her tlino to do all 
this iinmeiliatoly after lireakfast. 

Fimny did not expert to sec Itor little i>cf.B until the 
tweiity-oiglitli day of sitting; Imt on the twenty-sixth 
day, when slic took up the hen, sho liuard a few short, 
sweet, musical notes, like the soft tones of a flute; she 
examined the eggs, and found that the sounds )>rocecded 
from tliem; two of tlicm were rliijiped at one end. iShe 
gently rcplucud the hen on tier iinst, and ran to her 
miiniina u'ith a faro radiant with smiles, to tell her the 
good news. Her in,amnia told lier not to disturb tlie hen 
imlil the evening, when she might vcntnru to take a peep 
at her ti'ensurcs again. » 

Ifoimy’s joy was iinbonndrd w'hen she returned, to seo 
two beautiful littlo ereatures spcekicd white ajid brown, 
with long gr.'iceful nerks, and long wings, and largo inno- 
rent-lonking eyes ; and tliey were uttering soft sweet notes 
continually. Fanny waa in raptures, and remcmi^red no 
more lier iiast troiihlc. Some little girls may wonder that 
Fanny was so much deliglited; but Fanny was a lively 
creature, with strong affections. 

By her mamma's advice, Fanny did not feed her little 
pets tliat night, but left tlicm to be kept wann under the 
hen’s wings until next morning, wlieu slic steeped some 
erumlis in warm water for them ; Imt they only stretched, 
out their long necks and looked at it, but did not know' 
how to eat it. So Fanny oi>eiird their bills a little, and put 
small bits into tliem, to teach tlicm. By her mamma’s 
db'oetions, she carried tlicm and tlie lien to the front of 
the house ill the siiiisbine: tlie hen immediately began to 
pick small seeds of grass for tlicm, Imt tliey only stretched 
ont their long nceks and looked at them: the ben thea 
went to tile soft clay and scrajwd away until she found a 
little worm, whioh she held np exultingly in bet bill to them; 
but her strange nurslings only looked at it, although she 
chucked and called to tliem. Tlie {loor hen then appeared 
quite at a loss how to please them; but she fell to work 
again, and this time she scraped up a fat earwig, which she 
hold up to them as before. This fare appeared to plcuM 
tlu'ir fancy, for one of them ran over and took it, and 
devoured it eagerly. The ben scrapisd again, and seemed 
quite contented as earwig on earwig disappeared down tlieir 
long throats, and never was at fault again to know what 
pleased them. Fanny also gave tliem oatmeal and bocley-i 
cake broken small. She took great care to bring them 
into tlie house every evening; and when tlie cold webtliey 
come, she kept them in tho house on severe days, and fed 
them there; and they got so tame, tliat they ate from her 
lianR, and ^relied on her feet mid hands; They always 
came in to the parlour at bioakfast''Rme, to get ommbe on 
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the carpet; and Fanny waa very happy to have them, and 
every one praised her for the ooneiant cord she took of 
them. 

When they were six months old, their kind nurse, the 
hen, forsook them; and Fanny was fearful almnt tliriu. 
But her place was imprediately supplied by a little ban¬ 
tam-cook whicit took tirem under' his iirotection and 
patronaee; and it was very droll to sec him luarcliing 
along, followed by the peafowl, which were three times os 
lorm as himself; and when he got food, he called them 
and divided it for Uiem; he also roosted with them, lie | 
continued his attentions and srlf-irn[>osod euro until they 
were able to take care of tliomsclvos, and long afterwards, 
for bantam-cocks arc jjarticnlarly all'ecliouate ; and it was 
not the hrst time that Funny’s had taken the care of 
orphan ehtekons. 

When Juno returned, b’anny’s mamma and Mrs Forres¬ 
ter were so piciiscd willi her attention and perseverance, 
that they each made her a nice present. Her mamma 
gave her a house for licr peafowl, open at the sides, and 
roofed with boards on tlie to]p, whioli was portable, and 
could be placed wherever there was most shelter. It was 
painted green, and looked very )>rctty in tlie shrubbery. 
Mrs Forrester's present was a silver peacock, beautifully 
eliosed for a brooch: so she was doubly rewarded for her 
trouble and cate, and her nursUugs proved to he a eock 
and hen. Tlie jicacock is non iii full be.'inty and splen¬ 
dour, and w.alks about liko an emperor, to tli% great de¬ 
light of Fanny. 


A Ijs' 

j Jv !•> .■ A LADY VliEEMASON. 

A »- 

_"The Hun. Kliaaboth St Leger was the only female ever 
initiated into the oncivul mystery of fieemasonry. Mow 
she obtained this lionour wo slioll lay before our readers. 
Lord Honcrailo, Miss St Ijcgcr’s father, a very zealous 
mason, held a warrant, and oceasionaliy 0 ]>eiieil Lodge at 
Doncrailo lionsc, liis sons and some intimate frienils 
assisting, and it is said tliat never were tlic inosonie duties 
more rigidly performed than hy tliein. Previous to the 
initiation of a gentleman to the first steps of masonry, 
Miss iSt Lcgcr, who was a young girl, iiajipened to he in an 
apartment adjoining the room generally used as a Imlgc- 
loom. This room at the time was undergoing some alle- 


natura] to all to see lids mystery, so long and so secretly 
locked up from public view, .die had the courage to pick a 
brick from the wall with lier scissors, and witnessed tlie 
ceremony through the two first steps, furiosity satisfied, 
fear at onoc took X'ossession of her mind. There was no 
mode of escape except through tlie very room where the 
conoluding part of the serond step was still lieiiig soiem- 
liised, and that being at the far end, and the room a very 
Urge one, she had resolution sufiicient to attempt her 
escape tliat way; and witli liglit huf trcnihling step glided 
along nnobserved, laid her hand on tlie handle of tlie dour, 
and gently opening it, liefore her stood, to her dismay, a 
Igriin and surly fyfer with bis long sword unsheathed. A 
shriek that pierced tluougli the a])arlment alarmed the 
members of the lodge, who, all nisliiug to the d.ier, .nid 
finding that Miss Bt Loger had iieeii in the roo-ji during 
the ceremony, in the first paroxysm of their rage, her 
death was resolved on, but from the moving supplication 
of her younger brother, her life was saved, on couuilion of 
her going tlirougli tlie wliole of the solemn ceremony she 
had unlawfully witnessed. This she consented to, and 
they condneted the beautiful and terrified young lady 
throngh those trials which are sometimes more than 
enough for uiascntinc resolution, little thinking they were 
■ taking into tlm laisom of their craft a member that wonid 
aftern'ords reflect a lustre on the annals of masonry. The 
lady was cousin to Ocncral Anthony St Legcr, governor of 
St Lnoia, who instituted the interesting race and the 
oelebrated Donoastor St Leger stakes. Miss St Loger 
married Rlclu^ Aldworth, Esq. of Newmarket. Wlien- 
ever a benefit waMiivmi at the theatres in Dublin or Cork 
for the Masonio Female Orphan Asylum, she walked at 
the head of the freemasons with her apron and other 
insignia of freemasonry, and sat in the front row of the 
stage box. The house was always crowded on those occa¬ 
sions. Her portrait is in the loiU^nionpQK almost eifory 
todge In Ireland.—Ltmerie* GSriwitWif. ' 


WAIT NO LONGER! 

On for such on edneatlon— 

Knowledge proePoringIn the land. 

As sliall make this busy nation 
Great in heart as strong in band. 

Knowledge ffee and unenonmbered, 

Wearing no dogmatic fetters; 

Cliiickmiiig minds that long have slumboicd; 
Douhlmg liU by living letters. 

Knowledge that shall lift opinion 
High above life's sordid busUe; 

Tliougbt claims limitless dominion— 

Men have souls as well os niusclo. 

Knowledge tliat shall rouse the city, 

Btlr tho village, shake the glen; 

Teach Uie smiter in the smilby. 

And iliu plmigbmun, they ore men. 

All who will may gather knowledge, 

Prompt for ovory earnest wooer; 

Indifferent to school or college, 

She aids the persevering doer. 

Oluiil wo wnlt—and wait for ever. 

Still procraBtinailnn rueing; 

Belf-excrtiott trusting never— 

Always drcauiing—never doing ? 

tVait no longer—Hope, Paith, l.abOQr, 

Make man what ho ought to he: 

Never yel hath gun or sabro 
Conquered such a victory.' 


I COintlENSA'nONS. 

Do yon not perceive, Mien, that evil is necessary for tho 
duvelopnient of good: can you say that misery is not easen- 
ti.'il fur liappiiiess ? Illness is the exception to health, yel 
what should wc know of health unless illness existed to 
indicate it.’’ Tf at this moment you were on a sick-hed, 
your eonditinn would indiieo pity from your friqnds—virtue 
again nmanating fro^n evil. They would do all in tlicir 
flower to eoHO your sufferings—kindness, another virtue, is 
thus iiiauireHlcd, You would feel grateful for tlicir atten¬ 
tion—gratitude, you see, si>rings up! If you hear your 
afilirtion with fortitude—again good arises! If, on the 
contrary, yon are imjiatient, those around yon refrain from 
saying or doing the aiijtlitcst thing to irritate you—-good- 
iiesH .again emanates from the same soil! At length you 
becoiiic stronger, and then, being slightly ailing, you feel 
comparatively happy—thus happiness has ahsoIutBly arisen 
from that which, in its positive nature, is an evil; and the 
very affliction which made you grieve, is, hy a slight modi- 
flcalion, not altering its original nature, a subjet^ .^ epn- 
gratnlation and pleasure ! Tims, Alfred, depsfl^ ii'i 
liowever wo may doubt the ]icrfection of the' 

Creator, all is completely in aecordatioe witirj|iimv^nt 
design; and when you coin))lain of the cxistettfle dfvi^'ia' 
the world, you complain of the very elemeprwf 
lops goodness.— Afficlion. 


IX'ath comes equally to us all, and makes ns all equal 
when it oomes. The ashes of an oak in a chimney ate no 
epitaph of that oak, to tell mo how high, or how iapx, that 
was; it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, 
nor what men it hurt when it fell. Tlie dust of great per¬ 
sons' graves is speechless too; it says nothing, it distin- 
gnislics nothing. As soon tho dust of a wretch whom 
thou wouldst not, as of a pince whom thou conldet ^pot 
look upon, will trouble thine eyes if the iwind blow it 
thither; and when a whirlwind hath blown the dost of the 
chnrchyard into the church, and the man sweeps out 
the dust of the ohuroh into the churchyard, who will 
nndertahe to sift those duets again, and to ptonounae— ; 
This is the patrician, this is ^jie noble flower, and this the 
yoeman, this the plebeian bran.—Donne. 
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O BUS! 

‘ O Bus, quando,’ &c.—‘ Oh country! when shall I Aoe 
thee again?’ may now be repeated with a more pro¬ 
found feeling than at any former time, for it begins to 
seem greatly problematic^ if such a thing as the coun¬ 
try ever again can he seen. We still talk of going to 
tlie country, and when we do go out of town, and find 
ourselves amongst corn-fields, or by river sides, or in 
the midst of 'woods, we are apt to think or suppose, or 
to si>cak as if wc tliought or supposed, that we really 
arc in the country. But a little reflection in such cir¬ 
cumstances soon convinces us that wc are not in the 
country at all—tliat is, wliat we have always under¬ 
stood to be the country. From our earliest daj’s, wc 
have been taught to regard the country as a place in 
direct contrast to the city. In the one place all is arti¬ 
ficial, or man’s work. In the other all natural, or God’s 
work. Now, what so forcibly strikes me is, that tilings 
.are not now in a more natural state in the country than 
in the town. Nay, 1 sometimes feel tempted to prefer 
: that kind of country whicli Mr J’axton can make in 
J the midst of a large city, to that larger out-of-town 
kind; simply for this reason, that Mr Paxton’s land¬ 
scape is fully the more successful in excluding artificial 
objects and disturbing associations. 

I am far from saying that the rauntry ought to be un¬ 
cultivated, ill order to satisfy one’s ideas about it. On 
the contrary, agricultural economy enters into these 
I ideas. Wc think of tlie simple farmers of Horace and 
Virgil, the sunburnt Sabine wife, the oxen bearing the 
inverted yoke on their languid necks, the Infix ntia 
fmdis, the enantex gregex, the mvgitwupte bourn: all these 
things, if to be had genuine and unsophisticated, would 
only add to our enjoyment of the old idea of the country. 
But, spirit of Flaceus! what wouldst thou have thought 
of a large farm, with all its modern mechanism, con¬ 
verting it into a mere food-producing factory ? Shade 
of Maio! where would have been thy Georgies, if thou 
hadat bad to include considerations a.s to Mark Lane, 
and competition with the markets of Odessa and New 
York? Can we imagine the former poet lost in the 
delights of grapes and wine in remolo gramme, if that 
remotum gramea had been soiled with tlie smoke of a 
steam-engine, belched ii-om a red brick chimney, which 
rears its tall form over the steading to the utter defor¬ 
mation of the landscape ? Why, the very gleaners, per¬ 
haps one of the most pleasing features of old form life, 
are no more. Tiieir work is done by a machine, in 
order to add infinitesimally to the accounts of produce. 
CaU you tills the country ? 

Professor Wilson has sung—^for his prose articles are 
noble poems—of the beauties of theficottish streams, and 
the pleBBUres of angling in' them. But lot tlie angler 
be CBiefiil of his choice amongst those streams, that he 


may plant himself on one whose banks arc not ticketed 
with threats against trespassers. Mr Studdart celebrates 
the truiiting whieli lie enjoys in and about Kelso; but 
Mr Ktoddart knows tiiut it is a fearful joy whicli any 
stranger euiild snatch with a rod in his liand in that 
neighbourliuud. ills better course would lie to join the 
Anglers' Club, which is fain tu lease a bit of ‘ ’.['weed’s 
silver streams glittering in the sunny beams,’ in order 
that it may cateli its llsh in peaue. The Highlands one 
might suiipusc to lie too wide tu be beset by any such 
restrictions. Ixit any one who tliinks so try to pene- 
tr.ate Gleii Tilt. It looks like tlie eoaiitry, but it is all 
a dcee 2 )ti(>u. It i.s nien-Iy a shop where game is kept 
for sale, and tu which none can be admitted but those 
who are disposed to licconie eustoiners. The country I 
—'with ground officers and gillies walking about it As 
well call the Surrey 'SCoological Gardens the Vale of 
Tenipc. O /lux, again! 

There arc some tilings in wiiieh one never learns 
lessons from disappointment, but continually renews 
the ell'urt, only to be disappointed once more. Such are 
one's annual autumnal attempts to sec the country. 
With eluted feelings we go to take out our ticket by 
the stage-eoaeh. We make the journey in a semi- 
delirium, thinking, ‘Well, now, after all my year’s toils, 

1 am going to have two or three charming days in tlie 
eountry.’ AVe gut to our destination, some famed and 
favourite jilace of resort, where tiiere are inns and 
lodgings fur visitants like us. Say it is the Bridge of 
Allan, which really is a place of considerable rural 
merits, at least in coiniiarison with otiicrs. Full of 
eager exjicetation, we set out to explore its most cele¬ 
brated walk, which wc have been told conducts through 
a delightful woody volley. lioliuIJ, on the other side of 
the jiretty rocky channel of the stream, a railway cut¬ 
ting through the hazel banks! There is the panting, 
tfinok^ing train coming up, with no one knows how 
many passengers, fimt. second, and third class, or how 
much goods traffic. Q'lie spoil banks have spoiled hun¬ 
dreds of tlic ancient oaks and hirks of Allan Water, 
and tamed one wliolu side of the volley effectually. 
And this is called the country! ‘After all, your walk 
through the woods on the undisturbed side is pleasing.' 
With every fifth tree bearing the inviting shop-bill of 
Messrs Shaw and Baldwin, haberdashers in Stilling! 
This the country ! 0 Flaccg^ and Maro—the country I 
This very village, not manjif years ago, was realiy a 
village, witL> pretty rustic objects about it, and nothing 
eMb. But it is the very fate of such places to be loved * 
too well, and to perish in that love. City folks flock to 
them because they are sweetly rural, and never rest 
till, having converted them into smart towns, they dis¬ 
cover that they are sweetly rural no longer, and so 
desert them. And thus it is that the flood of sophisti¬ 
cation spreads over the land, until it^is at last difficult, 
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if not iroposaible, to find one spot vhich answers to our 
oM ideas'(rf the country. And once more wo cry, 
‘OliuaV 

I have now wandered pretty nearly over Hio whole 
of this island of Great Britain, and at length 1 am 
pretty nearly convinced that it contains no such thing 
as country. I once got to a charming jilaoe in a 
nook of Devonshire, which sccmcil at f^st sight a 
perfect Elysium, and sitting down on a stone, I said, 
‘ Well, here now at last is one little place really simple 
and rural; here is one last vestige of the country.’ 
Looking round, 1 behold on a wall <:lr)eo hy me an 
advertisement of l.ifo Tills! On another oce.asion 1 
found myself in an cxqiiisitoly-beautifiil nook of Hi" 
i Firth of Clyde, a spot ajiparcntly so inaccessible, that 
, 1 thought life might there he dreamt away witinmt any 
I intrusion of the hasc ideas of the artifli:ial world, and 
with notliing around one but a few primitive-minded 
swains and gentle damoiseUes. Behold, on turning a 
corner, n whide nest of bo.xes lieloiigiiig to Glasgow 
citisens, and a ticket advertising the rest of Hio ground 
* To Feu’ on the most advantageous terms, ’fliih; over 
the neighbouring knowe came the snmke, and hiss, and 
plunge of a steamer, which, as tlfc more lengthened 
announcement of the newspapers was redulons to tell, 
called twice every day to take up and let down pas¬ 
sengers! Look abroad, and it is all tlic s,".ine. in the 
most retired spots in Hwitzcrlaud yon are bt!.scfc by 
men, women, and children, bent on converliiig you into 
’ capital, by being your guides to waterfall.;, by selling 
you toys, or exercising force on 3^)ur feelin;;s of eliiirit.;. 
The very shepherds far up among Hio Alpine soli¬ 
tudes, if there be .anything fine about their .situ.alion to 
attract visitors, convert tlicir chalets into auherges, and 
quickly lose the fine edge and flush of savage iniK!- 
ccnce in a thirst for francs and hatzen. Ascend Vesu¬ 
vius, and you will be pulled to pieces among competing 
guides. Travel in Arcadia, and it is odils against your 
escape flrom being robbeil. The Castalian fountain itself 
is now probably, hbo St Anton's Well on Arthur's 
Beat, dealt out to.tho xiassing traveller for coppers. In 
short, every part of the earth proel dins that the ceun- 
try, the true country as it was of old, is a lost idea. 
■We may cry ‘ O Rivi!' till wo arc hoarse', but we never 
again s/ik// sec the country. Wo must rest eonlent to 
have it only os a poetical tradition. 

It is surely a very sad consideration that, in the 
development of things in our age, anything so deliglit- 
f?il should so utterly perish. .Some will bring it for¬ 
ward as a consolation that wliat eoiiies instead is of 
more real value. ‘ It is not merely,’ tliey vi ill* Kiiy* 
i ' that farms become more produclivc >mder the exiilted 
mechanical system to vvhicli tliey are now iiiihjectc,d, 
or tliat a pretty valley is rendered all the better tiling 
by afl'urding a line tor railway c.mnnuuieatioii; but, 
in tiic advance of ail these materialities, the basis is 
laid for grander moralities also. Space being more 
densely peopled, greater social luid political problems 
ate worked out, and man, on tlio whole, undergoes an 
exaltation.’ Well, 1 don’t know—1 havo my misgivings. 
Be It observed the country ia one of the things which 
has hitherto oj>erated most largely on theChumnn race 
—its green and its bloomery have solaced the eyes* of 
men in all times; its solitudes have aflunted a field 
where his soul could relax itself in meditation, and 
drink in the pure refreshing spirit ol nature. Can they 
now want all this, and yet he the same being's ? \’^iU 
the Mure generationB be quite what they ought to he in 
all respects, if thsjre bo no bums in which, while youug. 


tshey may paidlo, and no gowans which their infant 
liands may pu’, and their infant eyes gaze into till the * 
silver-set gold becomes a.heart idea .for ever? I fear 
me not, and cannot but anticipate that O line 1 must 
yet come as a wail from many lansls. 

- . . ' I. " I . .. II II. II.—.I-... 

VISIT TO THE PRISON AT READING. 

A wjionT time ago, when at Reading in Berkshire, I 
took occasion to visit the prison of that place—a large 
and handsome building, with courtyards, occupying 
an airy situation on a knoll outside tlio town. The 
establishment, in its actual organisation, differa little 
from the prison of I’entonville, and some other new jails 
throughout the kingdom, and so far there was no per¬ 
ceptible novelty to engage attention; the only thing 
probably which renders it worthy of special notice, is 
flic reputation it has obtained for the successful tecla- 
Jimtiiin of criniimils; and it may be well to know how 
far such a result is fouuded ou any peculiar method of 
treat men t. 

The rystein of discipline pursued at Reading is a ' 
bloniliiig of work with moral and religions instruction; I 
the inmates arc eonfmed each in a separate light cell, '< 
as is now almost universal in prisons of this class; and . 
in tliesc cells, except .at intervals of exercise in the , 
outer courts, and whe:i attomlini; chapel, or when con- j 
signed to an iii'irmary, tbcyniay be said to live from ‘ 
till! iKrioil of entrance to departure. After visiting [ 
different wards, and looking into v.arions cells, 1 was ^ 
ciud)lud to rom.ark wherein lay the chief din'erciiee be¬ 
tween the course of life in this and other establishments. ; 
It was evident Hicrc was less work going on. The Geu- ^ 
tral Prison at Perth may be compared to a manufactory . 
—the prison of Reading to a monastery. My own im- : 
pressions havo always been in favour tif giving prisoners 
plenty of work. I have considered labour to be in somo J 
respects synonymous witli virtue, as idleness is with ] 
vice. And this is no new view. Lulma ct ora is ■ 
not a B.aying of yesterday. That the framers of the ! 
now prison system now generally in vogue have enter- : 
tallied similar o)iinions is jiretly obvious—the loom, 
plane, hammer, have become instruments of disciiiUne. I 
lestiaul of yel!«, and tlio clanking of cliaim, the corn- ‘ 
dors of oiu* xirisons resound with the brisk movements 
of the shuttl's. All this, one is inclined to liclicve, must ; 
bo ail ini}iruvimunl; but the authorities of Reading i 
prison give it as their conviction that work may bo 
carried too fur as a moral engine, and tiierefore within | 
tl'ijir dom.ain tlicy hare siibstituterl religious instruction . 
and meditation fur luucli of the usual course of labour. | 

I w.as infercsted in hearing cxxdanations on this sub- i 
joct; .and they were freely .and kindly oflbred by the 
Rev. Mr Fielil, the oliajdain of tho ostablisbinont, who i 
has recently given to the world a work, the best of its i 
kiml, on the separate system of imprisonment.* Before J 
making any comment on the extent of the instruction i 
afforded, it may he iiroper to follow' Mr Field through his ! 
deseription of the daily life in the prison, beginning with i 
the admittance of a prisoner. * On the prisoner being | 
conducted to the inner gates of the jail, his commitment I 
having been examined by the officer in attendance, and I 
the doors being closed, the constable is no longer respon- | 
sible for the safe custody of bis charge. Escape, either by 
violence or cunning, being iiAct to impossible, bandcuflfs 
and irons are now removed; the person of tlie prisoner 

* Trlson BincijiUnc ; fgil tho Advaotagos of tho Beparate Sjwtoni 
of laiijrisomnont, with a Detailed Acooimt of the DlaolpHno now 
I'nrautd in tho Sow County Jail at Reading. By the Bov. J. 
Piold, M.A., Chapin. 3 vole. Svo. London: Langman. IMS. 
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is searched, and all things taken from him trhich would 
be either useless or injurious to hiin whilst in conflue- 
ment. He is then lodged, a few hours at most, in a 
I reception-cell, there to await the inspection of the 
I surgeon, who daily visits the prison. This cxaniination 
! having been made, the prisoner is next led to the baths, 

I being shown, as he passes, the^dark colls, which, as a 
I preventive to breaches of discipline, he is kindly fore- 
j warned are provided for the punishment of the refrac- 
j tory. Whilst allowed the needful indulgence of .a warm 
i br.th, his own clothes arc removed to be furnigatenl, and 
. laid up until his liberation, and he is provided with all 
I, requisite apparel at the expense of the county. The 
j process of cleansing and clothing having been completed, 

1 the prisoner is next conducted to'his apjtointed t’cU: if 
i fi)r trial, in a wing which is distinguished as the ,1 nil, 
j in which safe custody alone is the ohject soiiglit and in- 
i sured; or if convicted, in some part of the House of 
! Correction. The cell being furnished with books, tec. 

I tlic inmate finds relief in his seclusion, means oflin- 
; provement are at once within his rencl), some profitable 
j employment is permittetl, and the diligent ocenpation 
! of time, though not ciiforced, is cncouragTd.’ 

I His course now begins. At .six o’clock in ilie morn- 
' ing he is simimoned from bed, opens and sliaker. up his 
bedding, washes liinisclf. cleans the cell anci corridor, 

; and rolls up Ins hannnock. At eight o’clock he break- 
: fasts, and then u.snally spends some leisure time in pn- 
i paring a lesson for the schoolmaster, whieh he h.os 
I been recommended, but not cpnipellcd to learn. At ten 
I minutes past nine tlio bell rings for cliaiK-l, to whieli 
I the male and female prisoners go, each iudividiml five 
i paces apart, to prevent eommunication, tlie women with 
I their veils, and the men with the pefik.s of their eaii.s 
I dtSwn. From ten till eleven the prisoner takes exercise 
I in the airing-yard, or else is j'uiployed at tlie pumps, 
i From eleven till twelve, on alternate days, he rateivos 
instruction from the cliaidnin in a class, iind on the 
other days assists in elcaniiig the prison, or cnifdoys 
himself^ if permitted, iu working at iiis own trade. 
Prom one till tl>rce—Instruction, work, and rcedvii'g a 
visit in his cell twice a week from*tlic »;Iiaplain. I'roni 
three till four—^Exercise iu the open aar. l''rom four 
til! six—^Ile is visited in his cell hy the .^ehoolmaster, 
when class lessoiis are repealed, and he is privately 
taught writing, arithmetic, or swmcUiirig else caleulnted 
to improve the mind or to he of !idv.anta|^e in .after-life. 
Intcrv.als occupied as before. Six—Supper; after whieh 
the remaining space is devoted to mental and mural 
improvement exclusively, till eight o’clock, when the 
prisoner goes to bed. 

Each cell is 13 fc‘<'t in length, 7 in breadth, and Id in 
height, and besides being well ventilated, is kept at a 
pwpCT teini)eTaturc by pipes from a hot-air apparatus. 
Provided with a table, scat, and every needful ac('.om- 
modation, the cell is also lighted witli ga.s; and, in sliort, 
nothing is wanting to render the apartment a pleasant 
and hcaltlifiil plarx! of residence. Unfortunately, when , 
discharged from his prison home, the subject of so much 
attention finds himself exposed to that Icmble neecs- 
aity—^independent exertion. Itcferriug to this stage of 
'^hia course, Mr Field observes: ‘His situation is most 
perilous and p.aiDful. He is probably destitute, and 
his character is lost. Jlcneo means of obtaining tlic 
necessaries of life by honest industry arc seldom af¬ 
forded. Tliose whose advice and example might tend 
to strengthen good resolutions and encourage reforma- 
rion treat him as an outcast; whilst former companions 
in crime invite his return, oituring assistance and relief, 
lisjected by others, he is welcomed by them. Allured 
by promises, and almost conipelled by threats to aban¬ 
don recent purposes of ^endment, who can estimate 
the force of temptation to which the poor liberated 
offender is expo.sed? In order to stay the return to 
crime, by providing for the day’s necessities, a small 
sum is given to every criminal (A his discharge from 
Reading Jail; and if his conduct during his imprison¬ 
ment has been such as to induce the hope of bis refw- 


mation, it is the practice of the chaplain to recommend 
him to the kind consuleration of the clergyman to 
whose parish he may be returning, as the most effec¬ 
tual means of reudering good dctciminntioiis steadfast. 
Sadly imperfect, hoYtcvcr, must our system of criminal 
treatment yet remain uiitil svimc plan for the employ¬ 
ment of the released oflender shall furnish him with 
the opportunity of obtaining an lioiicst subsistence by 
his own efforts.’ 

In this Ihst sentence Mr Field points to what has 
boon often rofem'd to as a desideratutn—place's of volun¬ 
tary refuge, wllpru work would be given to I'l.lensed pri¬ 
soners till they could find employment clscwhero. We 
would, linwcviT, recommend great caution in attempting 
the cstablislitiicnt of any such inititutions. While they 
iniglit laoiefit a few, to the greater number they would 
ill all likchhood only prove places of rendezruus, where 
new dcprediittoiis cviuld be conveniently planned; and at 
t.h*' very Icai't, they would be national worlakopn, with 
crime as a qualification for admission. The very pro¬ 
jection of a belicmc of this kind shows the danger to 
which .•'ocii'ty i.s ('xpo-icd by the plans of an inconside- 
rale philantlimiiy. In pampering the most worthless 
pact of the connunnily at the expense of the toiling 
milli'iiis, it Mill goniTidly be agreed we have gone far 
enough. * A siTioiw oljection to the separate system 
of imprisonment ts its enorraons expense. The pri- 
f-oiiera are lian'lsomely lodged, well fed, and a large 
body of rc-'pcct.ahle individuals, including a governor 
and clmplfiin, require to ho employed. In the prison 
of Heading, the average cost of maintenance of an 
iniiuitc is lOs. fid. per w'eck; and reckoning expense 
(if trial, ttc. the county is put to an outlay of at least 
L.W fur each convicted prisi/nor. The e.Kpenscs iii-- 
ciirred for such purjioses, however, ought not to bo 
grudged, if Iho end is efleeted. But tliere lies a 
question. The system of Bep.arato imprisonment is 
expeefej to work licnefieially in two ways—by tUo 
terror it inspire.^, and the reformation it efU'Cts. Com- 

р. ar('d with the vicious and inbumnne practices formerly 
in lo'C, it seems all that wisdom and philauthropy can 
suggest, if wc suppose a clown transferred suddenly 
from the tuuiult of a village taiiroom to the stately 
sobriety of a drawing-room, filled with elegantly-dressed 
ladic.o, wc shall not imagine so wild a change as that 

с. xpcrienccd by a criminal caught up from the midst of 
his associates and placed in a prison conducted on the 
separate system, t'cclusion, stillness, order, deceawgr, 
resiHictabiiity—how terrible do these things appear to 
such a man! The world seems to be turned upside 
down. The morality he has laughed at is no longer a 
j'sl; the religion he has spurned is no longer a fable; 

I lie parson he has mocked is his master. It is no wonder 
that he believes the Ink's he has been told of so terrible 
a system creating insanity; and indeed many prisonqys 
eiuieavour to take advantage of the supposed fact by 
pretending to turn mad! 

I Flcasant speculations these; but unfortunately some¬ 
thing can bo said per contra. It may happen that 
many persons do not value liberty very highly, pai- 
tieularly when associated with destitution; tltey may 
r<athcr have a liking for quarters at 10s. Cd. a week 
paid for by tlic public. 'J’lie warm bath, the regpilar 
diet, the denn clotliing, the light work, the books to 
rend, and the well-ventilated apartments, which our 
splendid prisons invitaiigly olTer for their aca-eptanee, 
have doubtless charms for a certain dass of minds. ' 
Thus iu abolisliing a harsh routine of penal discipline, 
revolting lo humanity, and practically valueless os a 
means of rqformatioii, we may have eit’icr gone too fox 
in an ojiposite direction, or been forgetful of the new 
condirions into which society seems to be merging. 
The subject at all events demands carefM considera¬ 
tion. Some of the humbler classes of the people are 
becoming so destitute, so lost to all sense of decency, 
i^iat it would not be surprising to see a gmiml tun 
made on the prisons. In the priim of Liverpool, 
as it appears, a number of Irish Vi^irants are (oc 
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were lately} confined for refusing to tell to wliat 
parish tliey belonged. In the circumstances of these 
hopieless wretches, was imprisonment u punishment? 
■Wo would venture to say Uiat they never were more 
comfortable in their lives. ‘ If you don't tell where you 
come from, you will be sent fo prison,’ says the niiigis- 
trate. ‘ Thank you, tliat is exactly what I want,' Re¬ 
plies the vagrant. ‘But consider the lo.ss of cliaracler.’ 

‘I care nothing for character: I want food.’ ‘The only 
food you will get is bread and water.’ ‘ Better than not 
be fed on anything at all.’ ‘ If you ra on this waj^, 
and defy the law, you will he transporred.’ ‘ Nothing 
would bo more pleasant.’ When soidety comes to such 
a pass that people reason in this way, it is time to look 
about for some other ^rrcctive tlian prisons. 

The number of rc-cummitnionts to the best conducted 
prisons in Scotland is said to be from sixty to eighty per 
cent. According to a late Report, tlic re-committals to 
the prison of Kditiburgli ‘ was as liigh as seventy per 
cent.’ In the evidence taken on tliu subject before par¬ 
liament, the following is given by one of tlie directors of 
the I’rison Board of .Scotland :—* Yon say tliat the at¬ 
tempt to combine those two results, tlic reformation of 
the criminal, and the deterring of evil-disposed persons, 
has hitiiertu failed. Do you think your experience of it 
has gone on so far as to enable yon to give*tliat opi¬ 
nion generally ?’ ‘No: I would speai: with the caution 
which 1 feel to be proper in sucli a ease, because we 
have not Inid very long experience ; but I(K>king to the 
experience of five years, and tiie result—wliieli shows 
tliat sixty-seven per cent, of those who liavc passed 
through the General Prison have been aseertnined to 
have been re-eoinmittcd—it does not seem to me that 
, tile combined system is iirudncing such good efieets as 
could be wished.’ Turning to the Report respecting 
the prison at jteading, iiresented to the magistrates of 
Berluliire, IVlioliaehnas 18-17, we find it stated th.at of 
8J0 prisoners who were in custody during the previous 
twelvemonths, ‘ 297 liad been before in custody either 
in this or other counties, and of these 9(i iiad been 
previously confined in your present jail.’ Compar¬ 
ing tills result witli that stated in relation to tieol- 
tish prisons, Mr Eield takes no small predit for the 
superior system of in.anagcment in the prison to which 
he is attached. ‘ In the Ueiieral Prison at Perth,’ says 
he in his work on prisons, vol. i. p. 17.'!, ‘ the oflicers 
are exemplary; the order maintained is exeullent-; .all 
the prisoners arc in separate conlinciuent, and none 
less than twelve months. But there the fatal plan 
which has been referred to is followed, [excess of indus¬ 
trial labour'j, and the ctVee.ts are disastrous both to the 
culprits and their country. The Iii.speelors’ lieports, 
and tlie evidence quoted, sliow us that nut less tliaii 
eiffhfy per cent, of the criminals diseiiArgcd from this 
prison are rc-couimilted! How, then, sliull we account 
fur the fact, that of criminals of the same class released 
from the jail of Reading, the proportion ro-eommitted 
docs not amount to om-tenth of that nun ■her'-' The 
cause is citsily described; because at Reading, whilst* 
industrial training is not disregarded, it is subordinate 
to, and uot suflered to interfere with, Scriptural, and 
therefore corrective instruction.’ 

Du hearing a similar explanation from Mr Field 
personaliy, anu after going from cell to cell, and listen¬ 
ing to chapters from the 'New Testament, delivered from 
memory by the very eontrite-Iooking prisoners, 1 felt as 
if at length the anxiously-considered proiiiem of prison 
disei^ine had been satisfaetorily solved. Reflection, 
however, suggests doubts as to the validity of the results 
said to bo achieved. I may not deny the evidence of 
the amiable chaplain, earnest in the pei4brmance of 
his saunri duties; and yet Uictp. is reason to fear 
that fallacies lurk under his statements and enropari- 
sons of which Im is uot aware. It may bo tbunght 
scarcely fait that he gives the go-by to the 297 out of 
the 840 wlio had already been in priouii elsewhere, and 
fixes only on the 96 re-commitments to Reeling prisoit. 
Such is not an exactly logical set-off against tiie le- 


commitments to the prison at Perth. 'Phis last-men¬ 
tioned prison is for all Scotland, as respects long con¬ 
finements—the Reading prison, as far as we are aware, 
is only for Berkshire, or at least a limited district; and 
we are not presented with any evidence as to how many 
of the 840 prisoners find their way afterwards into 
prisons in distant parts &f the kingdom. But supposing 
the comparison instituted as regards the ratio of re¬ 
commitments to he correct, we must still he on our 
gu.ard ngninst the possibility of error. It is true tiie 
amount of religious instruction imparted in Perth prison 
seems to be small, while the amount of work pretty 
nearly fills up all the time; but this is not tlie whole 
cause of the vast disproportion of re-comraitinents. Scot¬ 
land lias few parisli Workhouses, into wliich destitution 
may float and find a harbourage; the able-bodied poor 
are not entitled to relief i the means for procuring em- 
jiloyment are much more scanty than in England; a 
eoneurrence of causes—among otliers, the long sup- 
prd!i.sioii of liarniless recreations and the neglect of 
matters of refined taste—lias engrafted wide-spread 
liabits of intenii>cranee, with a lamentable ab-mdonment 
of self-respect; in fine, tlie large towns are crowded 
with a population as nbjeet and vile us the lazzaroni of 
Naples, and in circuiiislam es fully more liopclcss, while, 
as if to .aggravate this eiiorraous evil, Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, niiT some other cities—tlie prime fountains of 
crime—are suffering from an influx of Irish in tlie last 
stages of destitution. Tliat in such eiveunistanees our 
prisons siioiild he crowded, is not very wonderful, nor 
dia-s it tlie least reflect on tlie course of discipline pur¬ 
sued, that it fails to prevent the rctuni of offenders to 
what must he to tlieiii a exinifortaiile lioine. Hear the 
evidence of the fiurd Justice ('Icrk, our chief criiiiinal 
judge, on the subject:—‘Even on tlie separate system, 
and for a lung period, impi ieonment has realty no terror 
fur the bulk of offenders; and the belter the system, 
it is an undoubted result that the dre.od of imprison¬ 
ment will and must be diniinislied. After these offen¬ 
ders are all taught tu read, and get hooks to read 
at extra liours, if reformation is nut produced, at least 
the oppression of iiiiprisoniiieiit is over to people of 
coarse minds„.aiid living a life of wretelicdness out of 
prison. And lienee I am sorry to say tiiat witli those 
wlio arc not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of ini- 
prisonmciit seems to l^avc entirely vanished. And I 
uiidcrstond tliat among tlie community at Large in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police olUeers, the 
feeling is very general tliat, owing to tlic comforts 
7U!ccssaTili/ attending a yooil jail, the separate system, 
looked on first with alarm, has now no cfiect in deterring 
from crime those who arc not reformed.’ 

The general result at whieli w e would arrive respect¬ 
ing tlie sejiarate system of iniprisunnicnt is, that it.is a 
failure. Here and there, from some xiartieular circum¬ 
stances, as at Reading, tiie per ceiitagc of re-committals 
may Iw moderate; but taken altogether, tiie number of 
tliuse who are again eonvicted and imprisoned is eon- 
siiierablc. A large number, indeed, suffer imprisonment 
four, five, and oven six and eight times. Much of this 
no doubt is imputable to the practice of consigning 
young delinquents at first to prison for short iieriods— 
a time not sufficiently lung to produce any good effects, 
but, on the contrary, calculated to harden the mind 
against moral and religious impressions. Reform in 
this particular is eminently desirable, though in such a 
way as to discriminate between petty and accidental 
misdemeanours and the offences of those who have, to 
all appearance, entered on a ixiurse of vitxi. So far the 
scandal of reiieated imprisonments miglit, to a certain 
extent, be removed; but many other alterationi for tlie 
better would be required in our social polity before the 
separate system of imprisonAient can be said to have 
justice done to it. As'matters stand, it is our deliberate 
impression that this system, with oil its-exc^enclus, 
and under regulations which may be pronounced per¬ 
fect, is too greatly in advance of the present state of 
society, particularly in Scotland, Tlio error, if any, 
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however, is on the side not of cruelty, but humanity; 
and TTc should be more rejoiced to see the people brought 
-up to the level of the prisons, than the prisons depressed 
to suit the degraded condition of the people. 

W. C. 


THE WAX Elf HEAD. 

A CAV. good-natured bamrd was Lieutenant Auguste 
llubarlc, who, some twenty-five years ago, lived, laughed, 
and goBsipped away the careless hours of a green old 
age in a modest but charming retreat situated upon 
the pleasant and commanding cute which overlooks the 
ancient town and port of Ilavro-de-Graee. Abstcniions 
and frugal, like the generality of his countrymen, ho 
easily contrived to maintain himself in .suIBeiunt comfort 
and respectability upon the, to English notions, scanty 
half-pay of a retired lieutenant of infantry. 

Tile good-humoured veteran -was a type, perhaps 
somewhat an exaggerated one, of a generation of sol¬ 
diers now rapidly passing away, who—moulded^ii the 
fiery lava of the first Ercncli Tlcvolutiou, trained in the 
glittering triumphs of the Consulate and Empire, and 
educated by the ‘Moniteur’—looked upon war as the 
essential condition of a civilised and rational people; 
pence as an exceptional and unnataT.al state of tilings, 
to be abridged ns mucii as possible, for tlie double pur¬ 
pose of keeping up a good supply of ‘ glory,’ and keeiniig 
down population to its due limits; and wlio siccepted 
with profbund faith tiic dogma that a man born at 
Dover or Berlin could, under no possible circumstances, 
compare, ns a fighting animal, with the individual spe¬ 
cially privileged to oi>en for the first time his pecjicrs 
in Paris or Lj'oiis. Btill, the lieiitl'iiant was a good- 
tempered man; and I never saw him, during a seven 
years’ acixnaiiitance, lose his norone self-possession but 
once, and that was when 1 had tlie temerity to insi-st 
that appk‘8, cherries, and jilums of fine quality grew 
and ripened in England in tlic oiion air. ’This was too 
much ! Ills temper gave way for a moment; but the 
atrocious absurdity of the assertion quickly subdued his 
choler, which e.xpired iu a boistenjps giiflaw. 

I was a considerable favourite with the garrulous 
veteran, to whom talk, his own solo, was a'grcat luxury; 
nut always attainable, as his nciglibours generally were 
rather shy at being held by the button or oar for a couple 
of mortal hours at a sitting, or .standing, according to 
the lueale in wliieli he seized his victims; and I was 
fortunately a good listener. ’Die refresliments provided 
on sitting occasions were snuff, and about a pint of cm- 
ordimirr, both of whicli, wlien 1 was auditor, were mono¬ 
polised b3' my host, us I have ever kept a conscience 
clear of tobacco in every sliape, and my stomach, ii deli¬ 
cate one, rejected then, as it rejects now, vinegar, 
however disguised or attenuated. Sometimes Monsieur 
Dubarle was very entertaining, his actual experience in 
the horrors and honours of -war being considerable; at 
others iiisnflbrably tiresome, eapccially if ho stumbled 
upon Ratisbou; and I was never sure, however appa¬ 
rently distant we seemed from that abominable place— 
at tlie Pyramids, in Spain, Portugal, Russia—tliat we 
might not run our heads against it the very next minute, 
lie unfortunately hail been decorated there by tlie em¬ 
peror’s own hand. 

One evening as I entered the little mlun, I found 
M. Dubarle engaged in carefully dusting a glass-case, 
wliich covered a curious-looking conipositinii head. 
Tliere was a mystery connected with this work of art 
which he had appointed this particular evening to elu¬ 
cidate. Seating himself in his gosstji-chair, he forthwith 
plunged, nothing loath, into his—in tiiis, as iu most 
Other inatances-—somewhat episodical story. We Eng¬ 
lish, let me premise, -who jised to boast—at least some 
of us did, till we got ashamed of it—that one English- 
ihim was a match for three of any other nation, ought 
to regard with much indulgence the egotistical absur¬ 
dities of tlie vkiile mousUwhe. The French are not the 
only nation whose self-esteem bos been at times stimu¬ 


lated into peacock extravagance, for certain cuds well 
understood by war guvcriinients of all countries. But 


that lieau, my young friend.’ he began, ‘was All 
improvisation of genius, vtliicii France, a country wliere, 
as all the world knows, roups d'fclair —lightning strokes 
—flash across the bruins of tiumsands every day in the 
•wtek, could rarely surpass. The spectacles—you observe 
tlie green spectacles—were an absolute inspiration, 
similar to that of the emperor at lUtislion, when’- 

‘ PcHte! Wliy, wliat on eartli can the preen spectacles 
have ill connexion willi your eternal Ratisbrnf’ 

‘ A great deni, man fforfon. Had it not been for those 
spectacles, tlic preiiadier Auguste Dubarle, -who was 

there decorated by- Chiit! chat! Don't llj' off 

in that wn}'. Morlleu.! you i&c as impatient us a 
child! 

‘ A love of glorj- and adventure is born with Froncli- 
moii, anil I was not »ii exception to the rule. 'Flie old 
licruic c/iauls of tlie country, wliicli were familiar to me 
from eliiidhood, cumbiiicd with the brilliant exploits 
rebated by my venerable ijrandjdre, who had served 
wlieii .a young man under Villars, wlio so unmercifully 
Iiaudled your famous Marlbronk ’- 

‘deme, eoiiie. Monsieur Dubarle; that is pitching it 
ratlier Ion strong. Marlborough beaten indeed 1 Aiiuiu 
ilunc!' 

‘ Vou dispute it;* Of course you do! The imagiiia- 
tiim that iiiiprnviscd the cherries cun scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to recognise plain facts.’ 

‘ Well, well; go on. If I attempt to stop you every 
time you take liberties with history, you will not liave 
fiiiislicd by Diiiliiiglit.’ 

‘Those stories of the excellent grand/ieie fired iiiy 
young blond, and I determined to devote myself to tlie 
glory of I'ninec, mueli against iiiy respected father’s 
ailvice—a good man in liis way, Imt with tlie most 
strangely-twi.sted notions imaginable. 1 hgve heard 
liiin say—the drule —Hint Jacquard, a Bilk-we.aver, or 
simictliing of the sort, had done more for France than 
Rnpulcon! and tliat pruning trees was a more honour- 
alilu oeeiipation than thinning Austrian tanks I Bah I 
what was the consciiiience ? lie died, poor man, not 
many years ago quietly iu his hud. Me had, to bo sure, 
been three times gloriously killcil by proxy—a mere 
pekin, never having even seen the emperor; never wit¬ 
nessed a trifling skirmish, much less the splendour of a 
field, where perliayis twenty thousand noble fellows had 
died or were dying in a full blaze of overpowering 
glory!’ 

The veteran having paid the tribute of a passing sigh 
to the sad fate of his cecontric relative, proceeded:— 

‘ Boon after 1 joined the army, America began 
fighting to free herself from the fangs of tlieEDglisli 
leopards, and naturally turned for assistance towards 
Fraiicc, ever the disinterested protectress of struggling 
nationalities.’ 

‘Ho—e—ml’ 

* ‘Monsieur?’ 

‘Notliing, notliing! A slight ciioking sensation, 
tliat's all.’ 

‘ Bon ! The French army flew to her assistance with 
tlic swiftness of an eagle! 'riic American stars renewed 
their waning liglit in the presence of the bright lilies 
of France; the two armies were placed under the 
dictatorship of Lafayette, and the British were, as a 
matter of course, driven d pas de charge into the sea. 
Some few, 1 believe, luckier than their brethren, escaped 
in their ships.’ 

‘ 1 imagined Washington hidd some slight command 
in that wari* 

‘What I after our arrival? Lafii}’ette was not a Na¬ 
poleon certainly, but, morbleu! he was a Frenchnush, 
and had rcceiv^ h hapUme de Paris —[Parisian baptism] 
—without -which, be assured, man drabs, neither soUhec 
nor sin^r, commander nor courtezan, can attain first- 
r%te eminence. Au reste! Washington was a respectable 
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‘ 1)1(1 you ever write a romance, Monsienr llnkarie ? ’ 

• No. I have no iinagination .unluckily. If I had 
one like you now—if I could invent iilums purpling 
amidst eternal fogs; cherries *— 

‘A thousand pardons, monsieur. Unt really your 
historic lights are so new and dazzling, that one can 
scarcely help being startled now and then.’ 

‘Well, I accompanied the army to Anieri(!a, and 
tamed with it, rich in glory, it is true, but miseralily 
poor in evesrything else. We were neiu-lu all in the 
same condition, and consequently hcc.'iitie vSuable auxi¬ 
liaries in the sWfe that soon afterwards commeuci'd in 
France. 

‘ The work, as yon know, went bravely and swiftly 
on. Down tnmblud tlic throne, and up went tlie guil¬ 
lotine. Nay, nay, do not fear that 1 am .'ibout to enter 
into a raisonnement of tl)c revolution. Tliat is a cpies- 
tion for a philosojdier, wiiicli no one will exj>r('t a 
French gronadif’r hi he. There .arc, I know, turn sides 
to every piece of work, and it is hardly fair to he always 
turning the sraiii/f one outwards; hut I, who am a 
royalist—an imiieriiilist, I should say, //lire tioun, by 
habit and instinct rather than reason and logic—confess 
to you that the day, the ISlIi JJnimuire, when Napoleon 
pulled away the immortal republic by a whiff of grape- 
shot, was one of the happiest days of my life! ». 

‘ Before all those glorious events oe^urred, T tvas mar¬ 
ried to Mademoiselle t'oralie Dupont, an artist in wax, 
settled in the Hue drs Cupimnes, I'uris. The mode of 
our introduction to each other was so unpleasantly 
singular, so strangely hizarre, that I may .as well relate 
it to yon. 

‘liiere was .a gr.ind wedding at tlio ciiurch of St 
,Rocq—about the last yriim/e mu'e celebrated there till 
the brilliant days of the Umpire shone upon li'rani'c— 
and I w.as among tlie crowd pressing forward to otitain 
a peep at the great people. Little .Inlcs my mqilicw, 
now n lieutenant in the !llli dmyoii*—you saw him li(?re 
the other day — bnt then a tniachiovous little ijanuu 
of four or fiVo years <>f age, sidled up, and begged 
piteon.sly that I would carry him into the church when 
the doors opened. I vras ass enough to comply, .md 
hoisttil the yi'ung roqiiin astride iiiy shoulders. The 
doors were an instant .afterwards throwrf' back, and in 
we all pressed pfle-tiifle. 'I'he crowd was the densest 1 
ever beheld. Wc wore packed, wedged together, with- 
ont the possibility of turning or moving. My nrnm 
trere pinioned to my side, wliicli Iwing perceived by 
amiable Master .Tulcs, he forthwith began to use my 
shoulders as a new and ihdightful sort of rocking-liorsc, 
humping up and down with a short, (joick motion, ami 
freely using iny liair as a bridle 1 strove to liberalc 
one of my arms to roach the young villain, but it was 
impossible, llo sparred away ton (dianningly, now 
with his heels in my ribs, and now witli bis toes in the 
back of the neck of a lady immediately before us. Tliis 
brought on a new infliction: tlie lady, justly indig¬ 
nant that such lilicrlies should bo taken with lier^and 
unable to tiini round to ascertain flic cause, rcl.irtcd in 
tlie only way she could, by kicking out viciously be¬ 
hind j and if over a pair of vigorous heels jilayed a 
devil’s tattoo upon a jioor fellow’s shins, hens did on 
mine. Tmnme! hut it was dreadful! Vainly did I in 
iV.ant!c whispers adjure her, by all the saints in heaven, 
to forbear. It w'as useless. Ilunian nature conld nut 
have borne it much longer, wlien fortunately the priests 
entered, and the ooremuny began. Jules had sninc reli¬ 
gion, if he had no mercy, and forbore his exercise. Tlie 
lady, finding the' assault had ceased, also gnacioiisly, 
after one vigorous parting saliiti', suspended hostilities. 
At length all was over, and out we struggled. The 
lady. Mademoiselle Coralie 1 >nponl, on being apprised 
of the cause, of the assault upon her, and perixiving the 
effect of her cruel retaliation, melted with compassion, 
and insisted upon my accompanying her to her (tab- 
liesemenl, where she dressed my wounds with her own 
fair hands, tiur friendship, commenced in this udU 
manner, thrived so rapidly, that a month afterwards 1 


was lier adored, adoring husband, and the master of a 
comfortable memtge, about a hundred wax flgnrcs, the 
liest exhibited iben in Paris, a good sum of money in 
hand, and as pretty an equipment of aryenterie as any 
honrgems couM desire. Parbieu I it was a happy life I 
led then; but my paradise was at last invaded by one 
of the foulest serpents tj|iat ever crawled the earth. 

* One of the rooms —au iroisime —of the house in which 
wo .lived was (Kxtupied by a sinister-looking scoundrel, 
a sort of ckrk, who had managed in those topsy-turvy 
days to wriggle hiinsclf into an influential office—and a 
lucrative one of eonrso, connected with the revolutionary 
tribunal. 1 had Jong felt, for various reasons, a dread of 
this Monsieur Trieard. Coralie had also her apprehen¬ 
sions, and frcipicntly. cast about in her })(.>werful mind. 
for the means of defeating him, should things eornc to 
Ihc worst. To tlic worst they soon did come with a ven¬ 
geance. My wifo and I wore sitting together after dinner 
sipping a glass or two of muncadin, and chuckling 
ovty '^e rumours, then rapidly acquiring strength, of 
the approaching downfall of Robespierre, Couthon, and 
the other when in stalked an officer with .an 

order for my immediate arrest. 1 resigned myself, after 
tlio ill St shock, to wlint was inevitable, and was leaving 
til.'; .apartment, when Ooriili(“, m.atchless, divine Coralie I 
who w'iis weeping as if licr tender hc.art would burst, cried 
out, “ Your spirtarti's, cIiit Auguste; do not go out into 
tlie cold air witliout your siiectacles, j'ou that have such 
weak c.Y(!s." IVliat could slio mean? I li.ad never worn 
spectacles in niy life! 1, however, fortunately held my 
tongue, wliilc Coralie ]iiaccd them, and tied them be- 
luini. The ollk'i'r Inugliod hoarsely, and brutally ro- 
niiu-king that I should not suffer much from wc.ak eyes 
by that time on the morrow, bade me follow without 
delay. I did so. AVc entered a Jiacre, and speedily 
arrived beforo tbc iiiferind tribunal. Jii about half .an 
hour my turn came. The trial was by no means tedious. 

I was told that I was accused hy Citoycn Tricard of 
ineivisme —a clnirgc which ranged from a plot to upset 
the republic, to tlio crime of doubting if Maximilian 
llnbespiorrc was a.s lovely in person as he was gentle 
and mild in dis])ositi(in. 1 had, it seems, or at least 
Monsieur Trieard s-aid so, which was nil thu same, 
spoken disparngingly of Messieurs the e.xecutioners en 
chef ot France i and was aeeordingiy condcnincd to be 
decapitated on tbc following day. My goods aud chat¬ 
tels were at the same fime declared forfeit to the re¬ 
public; the republic in my case meaning an anii.able 
lodger tm Irolsiinie. I was dragged otf to I.a Force, 
eruinincd into a miserable cell, and there left to the 
mulLsturbcd eontcmplatiuii of my present situation aud 
future pro.«peei.s. 

•'fwo hours had lingered wearily away, when the 
holts of the dungeon were suddenly drawn, and in 
steiiped, like im aiigid of hope visiting the regions of 
despair, my elnarming Coralie. 

‘ A rapid explanation ensued. M. Tric.wd had already 
taken posssession; but dreading, a.s my guardian angel 
soon perceived, that his master’s reign was drawing 
r.tpidly to a close, he was anxious to obtain a better 
title to my effects than a mandate of Robespierre’s 
creatures, aud he therefore pre[iose(l to marry Coralie. 
Yes, the yrt-diu actually offered inatriago to my wife; 
aud she, the syren, affecting dread of falling into 
poverty, consented, Mter a sufficient hesitation, to es¬ 
pouse him on the following morning, immediately after 
my head had fallen! Site was now visiting me for the 
Xmrpose of coaxing me to tell Iter where 1 had hidden 
(X'rtain rmhanx of gold which M. Trieard liappencd to 
know we were x-nisscsscd of a few days nrevioualy. 
Coralie added that her future husband had ftMnatefy 
obtained a peremptory order for my execution at dawn 
of day I fc 

‘ I comprehended all this very well afterwat^; but 
as Coralie ran it over, weeping, smiling, laimhingt hll in 
a hreath, I became eyery instant more and wore exju- 
foundetl. 

Ah faI said at last; "all ttiis seems to amuse 
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yon Torj' much; hut, parbleu t I cannot at all sec the 
jest of it I The rouleaus you put away yourself; and 
as for the fortunate circumstance of being first serred 
to-morrow morn ing ”- * 

‘ “Do you sec this head?” interrupted Oornlie, show¬ 
ing me the identical one now standing on that table. 
She had brought it in a baskets 

' I started with amaaoment. It was my omi head! 
The long blauk hair, the prominent nose, were life 
itself; tho eyes were ellectuaUy concealed by a pair of 
green spectacles I 

‘ “ This is the head, cher Auguste,” eontinned Coralic, 
“which shall fall on the scaffold at to-morrow’s dawn. 
But come, qiiicic, swallow sonic of this brandy, and then 
to business.” • 

‘ To work she went, and in an incredibly short spuec 
of time she had built my shoulders up even with tlic 
top of my head. A sort of siiraiat was then drawn 
over, and a slit made opposite my nioulii to brc'atlic 
through; the head was then fastened on the siiiiMnit, 
and my cloak, a very long one, was securely elasiied 
round the neck. 

‘“There,” said Coralic cxiiltinply, “but for your licight, 
I should he myself deceived. We will remedy that 
also. Now, lie down on your straw; tlicn draw your 
legs up ns iiiueli as you <!an. Now mind when yon arc 
wanted in the inoniing, you will be incapable of st-aiid- 
ing or rising. They will carry you out; aud you must 
lie down in tile cart, and suffer'yourself to be c.arrU!d 
quietly up the steps of tlie scaltbld, keejiing yourself ns 
much in a lieap ns possible. Trieard will lie tlien; to 
make sure, and so sliail I. Thanks to the reulcaiu;, one 
of tho jailers is already our friend. I know where the 
e.-cccutioaer wlio otlieiates to-morrow morning is to 
be found, and depend upon it that gold, and iiis know¬ 
ledge that the days, or ratlier hours of the ‘ irrreur’ are 
numbered, will in<luee him to aid tlio deception; and 
very fortunately, as I said, tlicro will be, thank.s to my 
futur's impatience, veri- litlle tight. And now, dear 
Auguste, ail rcroir, for I have mueh yet to do.” 

‘ iihe was gone, leaving me gratified cortainlj-, hut by 
no me.ans uumfortatilc—not in tllb least either in luiinj 
or hcaly. I was sewed np in a sack it were, and, 
spite of the cold, tny head and face were speedily in a 
profuse xicrsplralion. Then there were so many 
cliancesi The cxccalioner mmht refuse to cheat lus 
beloved guillotine, or he inight take the bribe, .■md still 
chop off the real head over the harg.ain 1 Or the sham 
one—^1 could feel it shake and sway to and fro, except 
when I stetulied it with my hand—might sliii away be¬ 
fore its time I kly friend, tliat was the dismallest 
night 1 ever passed. To crown all. 1 could not, try as 
I might, use my snuff-box; and tho dreadful sensation 
1 endured all iiiglit in consequence, none but an inve¬ 
terate snuff-taker as 1 was, and am, can imagine or 
dream I Tonuterre! but I was several times tempted to 
tear myself out of my enclosure, and have a piiieli or 
two at all risks and hazards! 

‘Everything Imppcned in the rooming as Coralie had 
foretold. I was dragged out, and I could understand, 
from the manner in which tlic gentleman who otUeiatial 
about my head and shoulders handled me, that he at 
least remalued faithful to his hire. The e..\rt rumbled 
on, aud soon arrived at the foot of the scaffold. Tho 
comparative silence of the place satisfied me there were 
but few persons present This was fortunate. Presently 
footsteps approached, .and I diseerned the voice of 
po**Jl6 coaxing Tricard to withdraw from lanitcmplat- 
ing his 1 , supposed victim. An instant afterwards, a 
fellow, i^^ontly not in the secret drew me out by tlio 
legs, Blld'tluew me over his slioulder, with a jerk so 
violent, )^t if I had not fortunately made a suucessful 
grasp at the nose at th% very moment it would have 
sent tho head'spinning again. Up he ran with me, and 
deposited me witir another functionary. I heard the 
scissors clipping away my false loiiks, and then 1 fainted. 
When restored to consciousaess, I found myself in a 
small strange apartment libaated &om the surcoat 


with Coralie eh'ifing my temples. I heard that thanks 
to the obsfurily of the morning, and tho address of the 
executioner, everything passed off remarkably well; 
and M. Trieard was .at that moment impatiently await¬ 
ing liis bride, lb fore iii"ct day closed, llobespierre and 
his associates liad perishcil; some by tlieir own hands, 
e^nd some by tho doom tiu y had so often awarded to 
otliers. Trieard slmrud the f;de of tlie inostcr-buteliers. 

* CoMlie and 1 lived hnpiiily logetlu’r for many months 
nfterwardea hut at last the conscription found me, and 
f followed tho consul-empcmr in the brilliant career 
whicli, but for I'higlish gold, and a few Preach traitors, 
would have coriiiilcted the subjugation of Buropc, to 
the eternal ghiry of Franeo.’ 

Such was the story of Lieutenant Auguste Dubarle; 
but, to speak frankly, luul it not been for the evidence 
of the wiiven Jusid and its green spcetaeles before iny 
cye.s, I coiil.l hardly have liclieved it 


LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 

UnpI'.ii the ]icrscv(>ring and systematic investigations 
of seienlilie iiHjuinirs, meteorology is gradually yielding 
v]> its secrets: its invisible ageueius are found to act in 
olH'dicnee to certain fixed Jaws. From feeling our way, 
as it were, iu the. dark, we are beginning to catch 
glimpses of the tluc stale of things with regard to this 
most imjiortaiit tu-ancli of natural knowledge. Scarcely 
a country in Europe but has eoutribntud its share 
towards tlie coiinuun stock of facts aud experiments. 
In our own country llie subject has liccn widi-ly exa¬ 
mined into j it has formed one of the most prumiiient 
Kubjce.t.s of inquiry before the British Asswialion, and 
we x>rop.)3e in tiic present paftcr to bring together the 
accnniulaled results in one general statement. 

A few years since, the discovery' was made that a ray 
(if liglil contains within itself several distinct principles. 
Eight and lieat were familiar to every one, but apart 
from llicse jirojiurtics, certain cll’ects were seen to be 
produced on Kulistaiiecs exiiusud to sunshine, fur which 
the (irdiaarybidcas entertained regarding liglit and heat 
failed to give a satisfactory explanation. The colour 
of precipitates was markedly .affected by tho duration 
and quality of solar influence, and analogous results 
were observed in a variety of organic and inorganic 
bodies, wliich at lengtii were referred to chemical action. 
It was at first x<roposed to distinguish this new prin¬ 
ciple by the name Knaijda, Dr Draper of New York 
suggested the term Ttihonicili/, constructing a word out 
of the f.ihled marriage of 'J'itiionus and Aurora. Sir 
.Jiilm Ilerschel’s desigualion, however, actinism, or sun- 
beamism, is the one generally received. 

On x'assing a ray of light through a prism, there ia 
oncsx>ortion wliicli xiresents itsdf to the eye as colours; 
wc detect anotlier by means of a thermometer—we see 
that the mercury rises or falls according to its situation 
in or out of the ray; a tliinl xwrtion, like the second, 
iuvisiblc, exerts no infiuenco on the thermometer, and 
in this consists tlic clieinical principle. In one of his 
experiments, Sir John Herscliel found that on mixing 
lime-water with a solution of platinum and nitro-muriatic 
acid in the dark, little or no effect is prodoa'd; but that, 
on taking it into the sunshine, a yellowish-white i«fe- 
cipitate is immediately thrown down. Other results of 
a similar giatnre, and not less interesting, have been 
arrived at by hli Robert Hunt, who has devoted much 
attention to the subject, lie clearly establishes-the 
fact of chemical action: the greater light, the greater 
action or most precipitate- Chromate of inm in solu' 
tion, and exposed in tubes to different-coloured rays, 
ViMbits various effects: most deposit was formed in 
the blue ray, about half the quantity In the ted, and in 
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the yellow leas than a quarter of the amount produced from the vegetative functions of the plant overpowering 
under the red. its reproductive functions.* 51ie production of chlorb-- 

. Tills difference of power is exhibited in n variety phyl, or the colouring waiter of leaves, is swd to be 
of ways: a printed pajier held in the violet ray of the due to the luminous and actinic rays. Dr Draper con- 
spectrum must be almost close to the eye before it can sidera that ‘ the beams of the sun are the true nervous 
lie read, but in the yellow ray it is legible at a great principle of plants. To Jthe yellow ray is assigned their 
distance. Tlie mercury in a thermometer is lowest in nutritive processes, to the blue their movements. Wo 
the violet ray, and rises as tlie instrnnicnt is passed can tiierefore easily understand how it is,’he continues; 
from ray to ray in regular scixuciice up ti the red, ‘that botanists who have sought in the interior of plants 
attaining its maximum outside the latter—an cxperi- 


for indications of a nervous agent never found tliem; 


ment which clearly marks tlie distinction between heat Tliat agent is external.’ The chemical effect of a ray 
and light. The heat of the ray, liovrever, varies with 1® not hi proportion to its light, but to its actinism, 
the medium of which tlie prism is composed, wlicther Tlie direction of plants is said to be principally detcr- 
it be different kinds of glass, water, or acid solutions; mined by tlie blue rays. * Therefore,’ inquires Dr 
the increase in the latter case is from the red toward Gardner in tlie ‘ I’lillosophical Magazine’ for 1844, 
the yellow. Wlien heat alone is to be the subject of ‘does not the colour of tlio sky regulate the upright 
experiment. Signor Melloni has shown tliat a prism of growth of stems to a certain extent ? Is it not in virtue 
rock-salt must bo used, ns this is the only substance as soliciting force therein that plants continue td 

yet known which transmits the whole of the heat rays 'whenever otlier disturhing forces are in 

__cquilibno.*'* Wo have noticed the views entertained 

without alteration By an ingenious expermie.it. Sir ]„,t.„Rmod genUemen as suggesting in- 

.T. llerscliel has obtained an image of the thermic or points for inquiry, although in some respects 

heat spectrum. It consists in tlie exposure to the ray opposed to conclasiona arrived at in this country. The 
of blackened paper washed lapidly over with alcohol j discrepancies, after all, may exist more in dif^irencc 
ns evaporation takes place, the image jnnkes its ajipcnr- of time, place, and e.vaclitude of observation, tbab in 
ance as tliree or four light-coloured circular spots, one actual fact. ■ • 

above the other, surmounted by a patch resembling in 1" one of Mr limit’s experiments, a spectrawi from a 
form a greatly-elongated candle flame. water-prism was made to fall on some boxes of 

^ ^ cress: tlie red ray caused the plants to shrink or oend 


Tiirnuig now to another branch of this subject, we ^way from it, but without diverging from the line of 
shall And the phenomena of light and vegetation not loss tjig while tlie contrary effect is jiroduccd by the 
interesting. The results obtained have been brought refrangible rays; the plants bend forward, solicited, us 
before the British Association at some of the lute meet- it were, by the liglit falling on them. The space on the 
ings by Mr Kolicrt Hunt, to whom the experimental spectrum in which plants first begin to tiisn green, 
labour was intrusted. In the course of hbi investiga- uxtends from the mean green ray to the extreme blue, 
tionghehasexaminedtheeflectof the three principles therefore conclude, imrsues Mr Hunt, ‘that the 
• J I , . I luminous Taya are essential in the process, producing 

Rifled abovts combined and separately. Light trans- decomposition of the carlKinic acid, and the deposi- 
tnftted through yellow glass prevents the germination ^ion of the rcquirwl cartion, which is afterwards in all 
of seeds, the reason assigned being, that the actinic or probability combined witli hydrogen under tlie influence 
chemical portion of the ray is prevented from passing of purely chemical force, as exerted by the actinic 
by the use of gloss of this colour. For perfect vegeta- iiriiiciplc.’ 

tioD, a proper combination of the three principles is In connection witli this part of tlie subject, a highly- 
required : germination, growth, flowering, and ftneti- interesting exiieriment was made in New York. (Hass 

* ^ . d-aaVu^a aaxaam avasnacaavails varnAnM A/«aaAn i*aS aa iw am 


fleation, cannot be attained without tliem, learn provided filled with water, containing a 

« ^ Rff 11 4 . *u«i. 4 .u^ ... solution of carbonic acid gas; in each a few leaves of 

from Mr Hunt that tlie arr^gements of nature are being taken that all should be 

beautifully in wcordanro with the recent d^covenes. a/po,gibie alike. The prepared tubes were 

‘During spring, as he hiw lately explained before tlie ti,en suspended, one in each ray of a spectrum, thrown 
Cornwall I’olytechnic Society, ‘it is now an ascertained on the wall of a darkened chamber, and contrived so 
fact that the solar be.am contains a large amount of the as to remain stationary for severid hours. If the sun 
actinic principle, necessary at that season for the ger- shine brightly, the effect is soon axipurent: the tulie in 
mination of seeds and the development of buds. In tlie yellow ray begins in a short time to throw up 
BUitiiner there is a larger proportion of the light-giving j** * quantity siiiHcicnt to be collected and 

.f .h. nr. iss S SZ*?r£.n”",^iwT 

tions of iilants; and towards autumn, the calorific or ^bubbles rise in the blue, while the violet remains per- 
licat-giving principles of the solar rays increase.’ These fcctly quiescent. The inference is, that the digesting 
facts explain many xihcnomena of vegetation, as wit- powers of iilants are most promoted by yellow rays, 
nessod in different climates. Where light, heat, and and. by the others in proportion to their UluminatiDg 
actinism are most abundant, there will vegetation l» power. 

most luxuriant, besides such minor effects as are to be effect of heat and light varies not only at dif- 

found in modifleations of colour. Persons who have different hours of the same day, 

visited the United fetates often remark the bright for the purpose of observation. ‘ it is 

p^cen tint of v^ctation generally as compared with says Mr Hunt, ‘ a mere d’lAerence of tint, but an 
that of this country. actual change in the colour; thus frequently 

Extraordinary effects of eolar radiation arc some- of both morning and evening wiU give to crap^^ of 
times exhibited. Contrary to the general opinion, the a rose hue, whilst that of noon will chdie'il to 

clear, hot, bHght sky of the summer of 1846 was very ^ variety of brown/ Thus a few hoarfi^pre- 

unfavourable to photographic practice. Again, as was ^ what takes pl^ withii^^^r, 

reported at the meeting of the British Association in vegetatipo. ‘ 

ro^M have cidiibited au abnormal (Hiuuition, leaf-budsA decided force r seeds tften germinate, and 

being dev^lied in the centre of the flower, arising | and shoots are developed. As soon na ^ is efliKted, 
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the luoiincius ray*, with the advance of the sun, become 
more active, and formation of woody fibre proceeds 
under their particular agency; not that the chemical 
power, becomes dormant, bift it is rendered proportion- 
mly less active by the agency of light. In the lat^ 
summer and the autumn, the peculiar properties of tj^ 
calorific rays are required; andunder their agency wifH 
diminished powers of light, the ripening of fruits ana 
the production of seed are accomplished.’ The para- 
thermic rays are, so to speak, neutralised in spring and 
early summer by the refrangible rays ; in autumn, tlie 
former become active, and are supposed to assist in im¬ 
parting tlie brown hue to leaves at that season. And 
here the subject connects itself with the undulatory 
theory. The particle which produces violet liglit is 
said to oscillate seven hundred and twenty-seven mil¬ 
lions of times in the millionth part of a second! To 
these infinite movements, the action of imponderable 
upon ponderable atoms, an important task is assigned. 
How many vibrations of luminiferous ether, askfk Dr 
Draper, must go to tlie production of a single tree ? 
Take a monarch of the forest—it has been built up 
chiefly by the influence of yellow ligl>t. A wave of 
this Tight vibrates five liundrcd and thirty-five times in 
the millionth of the milliontli of a second ! How iiicoii- 
ceivable the number required for tlie fonnation of a 
giant oak t 

Mr Hunt lias given a practical value to Ids observa¬ 
tions by showing the hurtful ciTects of the Herman 
white sheet-glass when used fur greenhouses or conser¬ 
vatories. 11c states that, ‘ under this kind of glass, plants 
w^ subject to an injurious solar influence which they 
lu»ttbt suffered under the old crown-glass. It became 
therefore necessary to discover means to cut off thnsc 
paratliemiic rays, which, passing through the wliite 
glass, scorched and iirowned particular portions of the 
leaves, without cutting off tiic otlier portions of the 
rays which were necessary to tiic growtii of tlie plant. 
Tliia remedy lias been discovered and applied ak-Xew 
Observatory: it vras a green glass, stained with oxide 
of copper, which glass effectually excluded the injurious 
parathermic rays, while it admitted the other solar rays 
necessary for tlie plant as freely as ordinary white glass. 
In the manufacture of tins green glass ft was essential 
that no manganese should be used, as w'as tlie case in 
white glass. If manganese were used, the glass would, 
afler a while, assutiie a piukisi/ hue, whicli would more 
freely admit the burning rays.’ Contrary to expecta¬ 
tion, the appearance of this glass for horticultural pur¬ 
poses is rather pleasing tiian utlierwise. 

The actinometer— emlHsam-meosHrer —is one among 
other instruments regularly ‘read off’ at tlic (Ircen- 
wieh Observatory, the object being to measure and de¬ 
termine the amount and intensity of direct rays from 
the sun. By using it at different heights, we can tell 
how mucli heat is absorbed in its passage througli dif¬ 
ferent strata of the atmosphere, or on the interposition 
of clouds, and the decrease caused by an eclipse. The 
readings of tlic instrument occupy several minutes, one* 
reading being taken at a minute precisely aEer tlie 
other, at certain intervals arranged beforehand, lly 
some persons the octinio principle has been supposed to 
be the cause of magnetism, 'rhis is a point, however, 
to Ixi determined only after long-continued observation.' 
In the published record of his astronomical labours at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sir John llerscliel throw out 
imme impressive suggestions as to the influence of solar 
light on geological changes; and the subject has been, 
quite .f^cently brought under discussion in tlie Geolo- 
^al Society, in papers by Mr Saull and Sit J. Lub¬ 
bock. tte question is a promising one, and if steadily 
pursued, will lead to something more than speculation. 

‘ The power of light,’ te conclude in the words of Mr 
Hunt, ‘has been in action for countless ages on the 
earth’s surface; and by pursuing with due core the 
investigations, we may be enabled to proceed, step by 
step, the great laboratory Si nttiuie, and discover 
the various causes which have been in operation on the 


consolidated^ masses of this globe, and which are pro¬ 
ducing multifarious chemical changes, to tlie excitation 
ot which are due the great magnetic plienomena which 
are excitmg so mucli tlie attention of pliilosophors.' .s' 

- ■ -I- ^ f < 

—-- ---—. . . . 

QPOHTEY of THE AXtlLO-INDIANS. 
W'hv lias Anglo-India produced no poetry whicli can 
bear any comparison witli the poetry of tlio mother 
country? sMany things conspire, om>’would think, to 
give India a superiority in this respeet. Its denizens 
usually receive at least an elementary eduisition in 
England; and when warm in youtli, high in liope, 
and fervid in imagination, betake themselves to the 
sunny edimes of the East, which conic back upon tlieir 
memory like a dream of childiiood—for a eoiisidurahle 
proportion of them ore Indian-born. If any genu 
of poetry lurked in their composition, it would licrc 
i-eceivc, wc iniglit suppose, a more than usually rapid 
development from new scenery, manners, figures, cos¬ 
tumes, attitudes—in short, from all those external tilings 
whicli form at least the material part of poetry. But 
this wc know, by experience, is not tlie case. ' The 
Angio-Iadians arc inerchftnts, lawyers, soldiers; they 
devote tliemsclvci( to philosopliieal and literary inquiry, 
and to tlic various braneiies of iirantieal science: but, 
generally speaking, they have hitlierto been satisfled 
with a faint echo of song from Europe, hanging, like 
exiles, their own unwilling liarps uiKiii the willows. 

In an article in a Calcutta periodical,* this apparent 
anomaly is iiecouiitud for, os regards the earlier Englislt 
adventurers in Uindoostan, by the fact, tliat they were 
all engaged in the prosaic pursuits of eomnicrec. 'I’iio 
jingling of gold moliurs, the uutlior tells us, does not 
harmonise with the jingling of rliyme; and bales of 
cotton, Iieaps of betel-nut, pill.ars of salt, and maupj^ 
of rice, are not good sources of poetic inspiration. ASibt 
these, or rather mingling witli these, came the clang 
war to ‘ scare tiic genius of poetry from the country t' 
Blit this is not tiic effect of war elsewhere, ’flic most 
troubled times have frequently produced the best poets, 
and their loftiest strains have been sounded and lis¬ 
tened to amid tlic din of arms. Neither is commerce, 
wc apprehend, to be blamed for disgasting tlie muse 
witli its low caleulations of rupees, annas, and pice; fur 
her liabitation is not exclusively in the woods and fields, 
imt likewise amid the densest cnxiwds and meanest occu¬ 
pations of human beings. 

In a former paper we have noticed the periodical 
literature of the Auglo-lndians ;'f but wc must now 
draw attention to a fact alluded to by the writer in tlie 
‘ Oriental Magazine,’ and alluded to without any duo 
sente of its importance; for tlierein lies the cause of tlic 
comparative fcohicness, and want of elaboration, ob¬ 
servable in the wliole range of the imaginative litera¬ 
ture of the country. When a nation rises gradually 
from barbarism to refinement, books always appear 
before journals. Tlic more energetic spiiits of the time 
address themselves to the minds of men in volumes that 
travel slowly tlirough tlie world of intellect; and it is 
not till some considerable progress has been made, that 
Bueli literary luxuries arc inveptod as newspapers and 
magazines. Witli the new lettiements of old nations 
the case is different. There the inliabitaiits find them¬ 
selves in the stage of journalism, witliout Iiaving in 
their own* persons gone through the earlier process. 
Newspapers—a commercial and social necessity— 
the literature, and the only literature, of the settieiaeni; 

* The ‘ Oriental Masuzinc-' The author (if the artfote—and at 
Stw tune of its avpearanoe, wc believe, the editor ot the JuUmel— 
tie Mr Moutaxiie, one of the masteni of the Ilindoo College. 

t doumol, Ntr 310, new series. 
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and henco the (light and. fugitive character of its 
merely literary production*. In Indio, to this character 
was superadded a certain narrowneaa and restriction, 
arising from the position in which our countrymen 
found themselves; a handful of Europeans surrounded 
and hemmed in by millions of Asiatic*, with wliom 
they had nothing in common. India was their aliidingr 
place only for a time. They lookeii backward to tlic 
country they had left, and forward to the period of their 
return; and their efforts in imaginative c8mi>o»ition 
were divided between these two—their poetry consist¬ 
ing of sentimental memories and Iiopes, and never of 
healthy views of the wonderful present in tlie midst 
of whicli they w'andered jii discontcnled exile. 

It was well on in the present century before Anglo- 
Indian literature Iwg'ui to assume any distinctness even 
in its periodical foini. ‘Hefoi-c the administratiou of 
the Manpiis of ILastings,’ says TVlr Moiit.ague, ‘from 
which ])eriod wc date tlie rise of llritish-lndian litera¬ 
ture, there were found sumo }'oung men who, lust in 
the fumes of tobacco, sung of its praises, and mortaihunl 
their hookah. There were others who raised a plain¬ 
tive note on the luiserics of this land, and in sonic mea¬ 
sure to comfiensatc for the evils of which they com¬ 
plained, ended tlie tliapnsoii .with a brilliant disjday of 
the gold and tlie silver, tlse jewels aud tlie ^irt-'-wis 
stones, of British India. Anotlier eetf encamped in tlie 
low and marshy plains of Bengal, wrote anatlicnias in 
rhyme against the little mosquitoes, which buz^'ed about 
their quilis, end left tiic print of their affections on 
their faces and liands. A fourth set, animated by tlie 
victories of Bangalore and Seringapatam, tlie Klaliratta 
and Pindarrie wars, composed lyrics on those subjects, 
which arc now liappily forgotten, and are to be ibumi 
hawked about llic streets by some iiuor itinerant tiouk- 
eeller, whose “silver beard sweeps bis ageil breast.” 
A'4fth set sung of the praises of the maidens they laid 
IcRlu Albion's isle, and sometimes as unfuriunately of 
tifi^ ieUas and Dudns witli whom they iiad cultivated 
an oMuointancu lierc.’ I 

'Xhe administration of the Alarquis of Hastings, our 
renders may rcincuiber, saw the British fur the first 
time tlie nominal us wdl as real inaslers of India, In 
]8]9, the Mabratta and I’iudarrie war was terminated; 
and although wo had the egregious folly to leave a 
shadowy king of tlie M.alirattas on tlie little lliroiie of 
Battara (whicli hi these last days has subjected us to 
such tcnibly long spocchea), wc parcelled out the rest 
of the country at our pleasure, and pensioned its native 
rulers. From this brilliant period we felt ourselves 
more at home iu India; and lileraturc, as a natural con¬ 
sequence—that is, periodical literature—liegan to rise 
and nourish. The iKwts, it is true, did not aspire be -1 
yond their corner in the newspapers; but some of them i 
wep; really poets fur all tliat, and eircumstanccs have 
made us even iu England familiar with the names and 
talents of some of tliem. The initials, fur instuiua.^ so 
popular in India, I). L. It, have been resolved irio the 
name of David Lester Richardson, tlie author of two 
volumes of elegant and suggestive essays; and Calder 
Campbell, by transferring the services of his delicate 
muse to the press of tiiis country, has enabled u-s to 
account for tin reputation he won on the otlier side of 
the ocean. Keither Captain Rieliordson, however, nor 
Major Campliell is an Indian poet. Tliey butli carried 
abroad with them tlie atmosphere of their native coun¬ 
try, and for the most part seemed to write sorroanded 
by her scenery and her old familiar fai^s. 

Tliere is one name, however, which deserves mention 
among the pioneers of Indian poetry, and jjhich will 
not fail to be recorded hereafter by the literary histo¬ 
rian of the country. Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was 
not without general talenL and a certain elegance of 
mind; but ttiese were not of an amomit or of a cha¬ 
racter suflieient of themselves to pwsi'rve him from 
oblivion. He was remarkable, however, among hiiu 
combers as being really an Anglo-Indian poet—draw¬ 
ing nis materiids from the scenes and p^soni of the 


country, although the form of his thoughts (unluckily. ! 
for him) was moulded after the fashionable modeu 
of European taste, lie wag bom in Calcutta in 1809, 
received a tolerable eilucatiom served fur some time as 
M clerk in a counting-house, and then ^caine an assist- 
Imt to his uncle, an indigo-planter nt Bbuugulpore. An 
Itidigo plantation is simply a farm devoted cliicfly to 
one kind of cultivation; but it has a character of re- 
iiiotcuess and solitariness which rarely belongs to tlic I 
farms of Europe. Hero Derozio had full opportunity 
for indulging his poetical feelings; and, like other aspir¬ 
ants in India, his first productions appeared in the 
newspapers, wliere they attracted some attention under 
tlic signature of ‘ .Jnvenis.’ In his seventeenth year 
lie published his first' volume of poetical ideces t and 
in tlic following year a second volume, containing an 
ambitions poem called the‘Fakeer of Jungheera.’ At 
this time he became a teacher in the Hindoo College, 
but was dismissed, in consequence of some cliarges tiiat 
wenf made against Iiim of heterodox instruction both 
in religion and morals. The tme cause of his dismissal, 
ucoording to Mr Alr.ntaguc, was the bigotry of the 
native managers of the institution, who were ‘ alarmed 
at tlic progress which some of the pupils were making 
under Derozio, by actually cutting their way through 
ham and beef, and wading to liberalism tlirough turn- I 
biers of beer.’ Wc must explain tliis to some of our 
readers, by informing them that such enormities in tlio 
way of eating and drinking involved loss of caste, and 
tlic abanduiiment of the Ilinduu fiiitli. After tiiis ho 
was concerned in several pcriodic.als, and edited for 
some time a large daily paper cailud the ‘ East Indian.’ | 
But ill 1831 his busy career was arrested by the cho¬ 
lera, whicli, in the midst of his litorary iiopcs and pro¬ 
jects, carried him off in the twenty - second year of 
lii.-! ago. 

tVo liavo said that Derozio scarcely deserves to be I 
remarked for wii.at he has actually done; but tlicfol- ji 
lowing lines, which arc the opening of tlie Fakeer of |l 
■luiigliccra, will show uliat niiglit iiavc been expected 
liad the ynutli (tlicu in his eighteenth year) been per- 
uiilted to live :— * 

' Uow'liko yming Biiirils on tlio wing 
'i'ln* vien’li."*, winds Kin wtuidering! 

Jiiiw o'er tbi- lIuwiT-lirlls fair tliay creep, 

Wal-ing bwi'cc t^diira out of sleep ; 

Niiu- bleiiling (Kiul,v tlirough tlie grow, 

That riisilcs as I he hm..7K'K pass, 
diL-t kreatliinKaueh agrntlu sigh, 

As love wuiihl live fur over by! 

The sun-lit stream in dimples breaks. 

As when a clitidfrom sltinihur wakes, 
bw'eet smiling rai Its mutiier—there. 

Like liearcidy hnjio o'er moital cure! 

The siui Uko a golden urn. 

Whore lltndH nf light forever burn. 

And fall like blessings fast on eurth, 

Jiriiiging its beauties brightly forth, 
i'rcni liehl to held the butterfly 
yjita—a. bright cnuitiiTO of the sky; 

[ As if nn angel pliiukcd a flower 

I'rum fairest heaven's iinuiortnl hriwcr. 

The loveliest, and the sweetest thoro, 
lUiKiinliig like bliss in life's parterre; 

And uftor having pinions given. 

As earnest of etcarmil powers, 

To show what beauty buds iu heaveii 
Had sent it to this world of ours. 

And wildly niving there the bee, 

Un quivering wing of iriidody. 

From shrub to shrub enantoured hies, 

Tlien like a faitblcss lover flies, 
fliddy and wild oven as he sips 
Their honey from the flowerets' lips. 

Oh I there beneath the ehcqntred shade 
Uy the wide-spreading bony.-tn made, 
liow sweetly wove miglit he the thouio 
Of gifted bard's delicious dream I 
Uis temples fanned by ttssiiiog air, 

Uis brain by fancies circled fair, 

Ifia heart on pleasure’s bosom laid, 

His thoughts In robes of song arrayod— 

Bow blest such beauteous spot nronld bS 
Unto the tnuTof minatrelsy I ’ 

The following is from the * Ruins of Bajmshal 
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* No serf bas lighted yon kMc, 

Thero*ft no Muezisln In tho mosque^ 

No vosiKtf hymn, no morning prayer 
Shall bo pat up or an8lvol^^ thore< 

Tho sacrod hall, the^oly end, 

Dy iinbolioven.' fecit are trod, 

And ruthleMs hands have reft away 
The marble that infeht mock deoay. 

No rovel’a held in yon llul:ui, 

No priest from liallowcd Al (toran 
A verse in M>leinn strain shall r«»ad» 

Nor faithful Moslem clumt bis oreccl, 

Whero many a sofre Entbushut 
Ifas worhhip|)ed; hut that day ia pa^l' 

The weed is on tho sable wall, 

The wild-dog*ti howling in the hall, 

TJio 1»okcn cnlunina auattered by; 

And hark J the owlet's dbinnl cry 
is driven through the lattfdb high; 

A mnonbeani'ff gleaming through tliO clvft 
That Kiiln half reluctant left: 

Yot onward went lie, and his march 
la shown by what w'ns once on itreli: 

And many a shattored stop and stone, 

'Where liglits the foot with faltering trend, « 

But nodly sjieak of what if gone*. 

As relics whisia^r of the dead. 

These are like some celuHtial tone 
Of mosio that undying flod. 

To which (though ne'er the hallowed strain 
May e'en In echo wake again) 

The memory is riveted! 

'I would not have the day return 

I!hat saw these wrecked in aU their prMe. 

As ho who woeps o'er Beauty's um 
Feela^what lie felt not by her sidu— 

A gloonrthat gives to sorrow aest! 

A ray tliat's welcome to tlio brcaat** 

Our readers will obserro from these extracts that tlic 
most national of the Anglo-Indian poets has but very 
little of an Indian character, lie appears, in fact, to 
have read Byron and Moore till he had parted altogether 
vrith his own iutellectual identity. >Still, the nainu of 
Dcrozio, for the reasons we liavo mentioned, is worth 
preserving; and Mr Montague is entitled to our thanks 
for tho brief memorials of him lie ha.s given in the 
‘ Oriental Magazine.’ It seema that a collection of L.SO 
was made for a monument to be erected over his grave; 
although tho money was ‘ mia.ippropriated,’ aud Hie 
grave lust among the crowd of common tombs. Tliis 
amount would hiivelicen better spent in {Iriiiting a seler- 
iimt (and a rigid one) from his works, with some such 
brief notice of his life as the one given by Mr Montague. 
TIi 3 volume would have been a Xterary iDonuincnt, valu¬ 
able not for its materials, but as a landmark in tlic early 
history of Anglo-Indian poetry. The time, however, is 
now past for such a publication; and Dcrozio, we fear, 
must be suflered to moulder among other modern an¬ 
tiques, till, at a more advanced epoch of the national 
literature, the curious inquirer comes to look fur the 
record of his name auiljigings in some such desultory 
column as the presentyj^' 

THIS OTAOO SISTTLISMENT. 
llATiisn more than twelve months ago (No. 1!)4), we 
gave an account of a project for forming the settlement 
of Otago in New Zealand, under the auspices of, and 
in connection with, the Oliurch of Scotland; and 
expressed a hope that the interesting experiment would 
meet witli no early mishap to discourage intending 
emigrants. Our readers of all persuasions will learn 
with satisfaction that this colony of Scotchmen is at 
length founded, and likely to do well. The Bombay 
newspapers bring the intelligence that the two vessels, 
the John Wiokliffe and Philip Laing, which conveyed 
the first body of settler^ have arrived at their destina¬ 
tion, and tliat immediate steps were taken to bring the 
affairs of the colony into shape. Captain Cargill, who 
sailed in the I’Mlip Laing from the Clyde, and who was 
to act as a magistrate till a municipal corporation 
was formed, has issued an address to the enugrants, 
dated *Fort Chalmers, Otera Harbour, ISth A^il, 
1848,’ which we abridge as followt;— 

' Friends and fellow-passengers—I have now ^e happi¬ 


ness to congratulate yon on the safe arrival of our whole 
pelmuuary party; tho a]i)p M,u IVie&l.W!, from London, 
Imring entered thU imrbonr on the VHd nit, and tho Philip 
from Greonor-k, on tho )>rosont dalo. The tuwwigo 
has been made by tho former in !>;) dn>’s from land to 
land, or »» days from port t<. jiort; aiid'by the latter in 
llo and III days resitcetnelv. tinr nunibecs Ix'iiig 270 
souls in all, cxclixsivo uf In win, gn un to Wellington. * « 

A temporary barrack for the woiiion and fliildren has been 
provided; tiic lands aro stuked out, and ready for inune- 
di.ale olioicc and ocoupatiim; and we bare thtee months' 
la-ovisions .md groceries in store, to bo issued at cost priue, 
and kept up by additional imports until Ibow* of our rom- 

muuity wlio !u:e so purposed, tugetbecwitb ..oiiipcUtion 

of neigblHiuriug settlements, sliall hare supplied our mar¬ 
kets in llie usual coiirso of trade. 

‘ Vniir beimtifnl and oonunodions liatbour is new befure 
you; iis enelosiiig and roimded hills, wooded from tlio 
smninit to the water’s edge, you have partially i xplored, 
together wilh the bite of Port Chalmers and Dunedin, and 
tile adjaeciit lands laid out for suburlxm seclioiiH; and 
some of you have also gliuioed at tho scries of rich vidievb 
eoiiipiising the rural S(etu>nH, c.xtondiug to the Cbitha and 
its banks. In tlic eultivations of the few aqnatler-s (mostly 
from Ito.ss and •Sutherl.andJ who have been waiting to join 
you, you bavo seen aud partaken of tho wlie.nt., barley, oats, 
aud giirdiai stnll's they have been in tho habit of raising, 
together with tlio slieep anil eattle deisistiireil on tlio hills 
you arc to graze. The elimate also in this, tho month of 
April, wliieh eorresr.siii.ls with dotoher at Uoiiie, yvui can at 
xiuee perceive ; whilst the vigorous health of the'surveyors, 
e.vposi>d as they have been in the wibieniess for two years 
jiasl, and of other I'kirnpeaiis of all ages who have squatted 
for various iieriods during tho last twenty years, togL-ibur 
w'itli their unvarying tostiiuouy as to (i)ien wintei'S and 
tenqierate aumnier~:md the ]irospi!rotis cireiUDstanccs in 
wliieh you find them, uotwilhsta.uding their want of com¬ 
bination, aud di.staneo from each other—must enaiik) yoif 
to satisfy yonr friends at lioinu that tho movement you 
have made is in all rrsperts, os to things tenquiral, jndi- 
eioiis and advuiiiagi'ons. * * * AVlieii wc look to lire 
diilleulties in tins lino country with wliieh otliers have 
had to contend, and to tlic eiidurando and waste of moaaa 
to whii-li they wore exjiosed, wo ouglit to be deeply to- 
pri|ascii witli tlie contrast uf our own position, ily nicAds, 
it is a faet that the eyes of Uic British empire, and I may 
say of bkiropc and America, arc uiiou us. The rulers of 
our great coiifltry have slniek out a system of colonisation 
on liberal aud enlightened prineiples, and small as we now 
are, wo aro the yirecursors of tho first settlement which is 
to put th.at system to the test. Uur individual interests 
are therefore bound np with a great pnliUo cause. Our 
duties as pioneers may he somewhat arduous, but, as com¬ 
pared with ail tliat have g<mu before ns, they ore light and 
tra.nBitory. Wo no doubt ounounter a wililutuess; but 
we do HO in a clhnato equal at least to tlie south of Kiig- 
laiid, and with appliauees altogether new. The c:ugo of 
the “ Jolm W'icLliUe" is nearly on shoie. A storehousu is 
roofed in, and siuiilur matters are being jiroeeeded with, 
wliieh give work fur all until tlie tdiniee of town allotments 
shall have been made, W’lieii all lumds sluill be requimd 
and engaged by the owners of these lauds to erect their 
lionses, and llinsc of their cugagi'd servants, ere the ap- 
,pToaehing winter, siicli as it is, shall .arrix’e. Meanwhile, I 
iiare established the wages fur public works in progress at 
On. a day for a coiuiuun labourer, and 5b. for craftsmen; 
but when such works, after (hu bouses referred to aro up, 
tiball be resumed, they will then bo executed by con¬ 
tract, and BO an to give continuous employment for all. 
In fixing the rate of wages until the liands of our indus¬ 
trial ela«.suH arc huflioiently initiated for tile taking of con¬ 
tracts, it was nceessary to tako euro that the rate should 
not be such ns to overtiue tho capitalist, and, on tho other 
hand, that the labourer should have such incre.-uicd pay as 
the new aud profitnlilo field for both jiortics should appear 
to warrant; such piy being at tho same time altogether 
in money, to be kid out by the labourer ns ho pleases, and 
on the fooa ho jirefers. Tlie result, as regards the fore¬ 
going rate is, that tho man who, for common labour, hod 
12s. a week at borne, subject to houso-rcut, is nowfooeWlng 
Ills, with a free house and fiiel, and grazing for his emv. 
Yon now land with all your implements and effects on tlie 
spot wliieh is to be your home, and where the man who has 
4nly his hands to de]x;ml upon most see, by all that is 
around him, that, with industry and eoonomy, he can 
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maintain n family in oninfort, and achieve hia indcjicn- 
deuce ere tlie inflnnity of ycam can overtake him. Still, 
however, we are hut a body of pioneon, and, as aiieli, must 
eucoiinter some roughnoiis until our houses are n]i; hut, 
with willing minds, we shall soon lie prepared to loecivc 
our lircthren from home with a hearty welcome and on 
! approving conscience. AV'. Cancii.),.’ 


WINTERING IN 1’ A U. 

BY A LADY. ^ 

VOIiaTII AnTiri.l!.—I imihTUAM. 

T«k latter days of l)eecinl«*r were so fine, we con- 
atantly made excursinns into tin; country far beyond n 
walking distance. Sometimes the gentlemen walked, 
though I had to get the liclp of a donkey, for my invalid 
son was by this time almost as strong as otiicr young 
men of his age. Sometimes we all mounted on ponies, 
and in tliis way we went up among the valleys for 
miles, more and more enclianted witli the secnery, and 
more ami more satisfied w'itli tlic elim.'ite. All the win¬ 
ter through wo founil ]>pople sitting out in tlie parr on 
tlic beiiehes, often liolding umbrellas, fur the sun is 
powerful. The inhabitants make full use of this heanti- 
fid pleasure-ground; we never went tlierc at any hour 
j witliont finding it occupied. We observed that early 
i in tlie mornings almost all the tradespeople dbntrireil 
to get an hour's e.xereiso there wif.i tlicir families; 
while in the afternoons, about tlie five o’clock dinner 
hour, crowds of tlie inferior classes gathered tliere for 
the same purpose, for in this happy country it is nut 
the habit to overtask the frame. All allow themselves 
leisure for the enjoyment of rest. Itusincss does not 
invade the whole lil'c of man or woman citlicr. Shops 
are egrly closed, servants and apprentices Iiave fitting 
i recreation, and the masters are content with dividing 
I their time between their olilces and their families, wliieh 
i last get tlirough their existence none the less merrily 
I for having a few busy hours eaeli ilay instead of siic- 
I cceding to millions and idleness. On Siiiidays, nil tlic 
I town seemed by one eoiiscnt to adjourn to the ]iarc; it 
I was always on that day crowded, and quite diiTerent 
I from what we had observed at home; tlie men of tlic 
I bourgeois order were very superior in appearance to 
I the women. Trade is not very brisk with tlie IVii 
j shopkeepers. I'edlars from a dislamx: frequently visit 
! the place, bringing with them a better description of 
I goods tlian tlic town itself can supply. The tiiicr furs, 

I tile handsomer silks and ribbons, superior lace, and 
. chintzes all the way from Alsace, reached us in this 
wandering way. 

As Christmas approached, tlie little town qnih' 
wakened up, the shops were suddenly filled wil li every 
sort of pretty thing likely to attract the eye at 
j this prGsent-gdving season — (luantities of handsume 
I china nicknacks iii endless variety, novelties of innu- 
meVahle descriptions decked every window: amongst 
oilier things very beautiful prints, so cheap, 1 could 
hardly believe the niau did not make a niistakcf in 
asking but five or ten francs for what would have been 
I one or two guineas at lionie. The water-colour draw- 
I ings were exivllcnt, and equally low-priced. Rut the 
I confectionary outshone all—the quantities of every sort 
j of bonbons, and the pretty eases to eoiitniii them, were 
a show of tin mselves. iCveryliody seems to think it 
j necessary to give sonicthing to every other body—quite 
; a fortune is spent on these gifts. Relations and inti- 
Ij mate friends make really handsoinc presents to one 
I another; the next in degree give tritles, and sweet- 
I meats and nomfits in boxes more or less beautiful, and 
i then they descend to omnmented paper-cases. The 
I last night of the old year is the appointed tirft to make 
these oiforings—they are sent round with compliments, 

1 bouquets, and sometimes verses. We farwi very well; 
j I received numberless articles, for whicli 1 had no 
manner of use, and yet I valued them for the kind 
intention of the donors t and os for sugar-idums, 1 might, 
have opened a stall with them. My son entered quite'l 


into the spirit of the business, and went about distri¬ 
buting sweets in every sort of bag, box, or basket. 

The three first days of the new year the streets were 
quite crowded. All the wwrld was calling to inquire 
for all the world; and as the servants could not have 
stood the fatigue of iierpetually running to open the 
doors, or perhaps because they were similarly occupied . 
in their own sphere, it is the custom to place a large 
china dish or a basket on a stand at the entrance of 
every ajiartmcnt, into which the visitors, after ringing 
the bell, merely fiing their cards. Tlie ringing in onr 
hotel never ceased the whole day; but it is only in 
eases of intimacy that the visit at this time is' a real 
one; personal appearances are not looked for till the 
end of the week, w hen the cards have to be redeemed, 
so to spe.ak, by the owners. It made quite a hubbub 
ill the town, and it was extremely fatiguing to elderly 
limbs at anyr.atc mounting up so many fliglits of stairs 
ill succession. It hxik a French friend of ours four 
whole days to get through liis acquaintance, although 
he tfiadc use of his carriage to convey him about the 
town. All the authorities, civil and military, march 
about ill processions on tins important business, ii\ter- 
ehangiiig tlicir courtesies with very amusing formality, 
fine good eilbet results from this old custom : a call 
oil fill aequaintaiieu is imperative, even supposing there 
may have been some little interruption to friendly 
relations from some unexplained annoyance. Many 
slight coolnesses are thus frequently ended by the re¬ 
newal of intercourse hnmglit on by the season, good- 
humour becomes miiversal, and a spirit of kindliness 
pervades all intereunrsc. 

I liked much to visit the French and Spanish ladies 
in tlio afternoons. On tlicir reception-days they held 
levees. Tlie French ladies frequently received me in i 
tlieir luxurioii.sly-i'iiriiislie(l liedruoiiis, where I cannot he I 
}iersuadcd tliiit tliey ever slept, but wlicrc they seemed I 
to carry on their private employments, and where I 
generally found them engaged with some pursuit tliat 
could be followed in company. All the furniture, as 
well as all the jxiTSonal addenda to their diiTerent oecu- 
putioiis, were of a more ornamental description than we 
arc in the liabit of seeing among the same rank of ])cr- 
soiiB in our ovn country. Here I am led to remark, 
tlnit the French .appeared generally to he an uiialTecteil | 
people—a iicopic wlio pretend to be nothing that 
they are not. If they arc poor, tliey say so, and out 
accordingly: if* tliey have risen from a lower estate, 
they never blush to allude to it: if they Iiave inferior 
relations, they do not turn their backs on them. As 
far as I could judge, nobody aped a higher station than ! 
their own; nobody made sacrifices for appearances, or I 
put theniselvcs in what they so emiihatically call a false ' 
position. In eonscqueiice of tills simplicity of feeling, ! 
no one was valued fur the d^b of the purse, nor dc- ' 
spised fur a small income, nM.|iqglected for living in n ! 
c.ni(incd apartment. People brought with tliero into 
society their good-humour, their good manners, their 
^.talents, whicli were always duly appreciated; and for 
what they wanted there seemed to be neither care nor 
thought 

Puu being a garrison town, of course there was abun¬ 
dance of military. Two regiments of infantry occupied 
the spacious barracks. One of these was changed soon ! 
after our arrival. The twenty-someUiing marched out, j 
to be dispersed among tlie frontier towns, and the forty- i 
something replaced it. It went in detachments, quite I 
in the gray of the morning, tlie band playing loudly all j 
the while, making lielieve the soldier’s is a merry life. { 
The troops were kept bard at work all the cold weather, 
a week never passing during the winter without a party 1 
marching out to exercise in the country. The outgoing i 
looked far tetter than the inconiing. The men walked I 
eight or ten abreast, in tlieir lo^se greatcoats, with their | 
knapsacks on, in so long a file, tliat tlie head of the i 
column had turned out of sight many minutes before ; 
the end apjieared. Tte brass band led the way, sound- | 
ing forth the only tune 1 ever heard it plky, the same ; 
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with which wo were farourcd night and morning when 
tho guard was changed at the prefecture. An oflicer 
walked here and there hcai% the men, and two ipounted 
officers brought up the rear. The pretty part of tho 
procession came last, at least just before the offiixirs on 
: horseback—a little row of vivandiirea, six or seven little 
I women, smart, active, gay little creatures, as military 
i as dress and air could make tlicm. They wore the red 
I clbth trousers, strapped tiglitly down under polished 
! bouts, blue cloth jackets, and short full petticoats of the 
! same, the jackets fitting us if moulded on theni; plaited 
' shirt bosoms, liliick stocks, short, full, white aprons, 

I witli pockets, neat mob cui)s, with quilled borders, and 
j' small low-crowned glazed leathern hats, with broad 
* I brims, over the caps, set on one sfdc of tho head, and a 
I smart tassel dangling from tiiem. Over one shouliler 
; was strapped the small, gaily-painted keg which marks 
their vocation. A few paces in advance of this pretty 
line marched a row of little boys, the sons of these mar¬ 
tial mothers, some of them very young; but their %tep 
w.-is as firm, their bearing as erect, as was their fathers'. 
They were all in uniform—miniature soldiers, even to 
tlie tiny knapsack. Well did their military emperor 
understand his trade, even to the getting up of the 
scenery, paying as inuch attention to that whirii was 
to take the eye as he did to the real comforts of his sol¬ 
diery. There are not many of these sutlers or vivaii- 
du'^rcs attaidicd to the regiments. It is not easy for 
cither men or officers to obtain leave to marry. The 
colonels cannot grant this permission. Application 
must he made to the commandant of the district, and 
the bride must bring a curtain portion, proportioned to 
tlie rank of her husband. TJic common soldier’s wife 
is then adopted into the regiment, dressed and fed at the 
expense of the corps, as are her children. The boys 
brought np in the barracks generally follow the pro¬ 
fession they have been reared, in j the girls, who are 
nil habited like their mothers, and employcil by them 
as their assistants in kitchen and hospital, most 
commonly grow up to be vivaiuliercs. At a-proper 
age, a small dowry is given to them, which is mostly 
bestowed upon a soldier, altlio&gh no objection is 
ever made to tlieir chousing a husband among the 
civilians. They are considered to be respectable 
women in their military way; and they and tlieir 
Xiicturcsquc-looking children egrtainly edded much to 
the effect of a parade day. They lead happy lives, being 
used to barrack habits, and so are quite content with 
what would appear to others of tlieir sex uiisuited to 
female feeling or female strength) for 1 never could 
avoid pitying the fatigues they went through on the 
days of a long niaruh into the country, when, weary 
I and dust-soiled, they lagged behind the jaded men late 
I ill the hot afternoon, returnmg from a round of five or 
I six hours’ duration. They were an extremely wcll- 
I conducted set of peoiilc. We never heard of any dis- 
\ turbance among them, nor ever met a drunken soldier. 
The men struck mo as being very small, quite under¬ 
sized ; and my brother told me be had made tlio same 
remark on those infantry regiments he hud seen in 
Paris: it seems the finest men are picked fur the 
cavalry and for the gensd’armes, many of whom quite 
equal in stature tlie men of our larger race. 

The officers were in general better grown ; but, as a 
body, they were not the flue-looking gentlemanly per¬ 
sons we are accustomed to tliiiik of in their jirofession. 
The tiniform is dull; the blue coat, when it fits, does 
very well, but the dingy rod of the trousers does not 
harmonise with it; neither is tho tall cap, so stiff and 
glazy, becoming to them. A cloth bag, cut square, 
with a tassel bending down each upper corner, which is 
worn by the men in undress, is a more graceful head¬ 
gear. We saw litide of tfte officers, except when walk¬ 
ing, out in the evenings, very few of them entering into 
the society of the place. Invitations to tlie military 
were in most cases sent to the giffleer in command of 
the regiment, for himself and his family, and so many 
of his juniors as were wisltcd for, leaving the selection 


to himself, very judiciously, the inferior grades not 
being always coiiiposed of men refined enough iu their 
manners for the drawing-room. I never could rhthtly 
understand the constitution of the Ktcnch army. I was 
always told, with a flomisli, that the officers rose from 
the raiiks —couM so rise, wouM j'robably be a more cor- 
rset as.scrtiau—and this account cd for the cirotimsiiec- 
tioii exercised in n'gard to an acquHinlanco with them. 
Surely tlic higher orders cannot, on reeeiving-thuir com¬ 
missions, descend to the ranks, altbongU tho ranks, as 
with us, may ri.se to commissions ; if tlu-y do, they do 
not stay long there, and they occupy a Very different 
position from tlie merit-raised officers, wlio seldom 
rise to anything above a sous-lieutcnancy, tbus con¬ 
stituting a sort of middle rank in the army, the guotl 
cfiect of wliieli must be decided on by military judges, 
or left to time to prove. It must have been one of 
this huiiible class who, with his wife, lodged nearly op¬ 
posite to ns in a single room, which the lady arranged 
lierstir, working busily .about in the murniiigs in a very 
plain undress--a cotton wrapper, and a liandkerchief 
upon her licad—dusting, enoldiig, and ironing with must 
praiseworthy diligence. She went out to walk with her 
imslund in the evening, very iirettily dressed in the 
latest fusbioii, and in the best taste; but her dower 
must hate been the niiiiiiniim {lerrnitted, for her 1ms- 
baiid liud to ckc f.icir income out by industrious exer¬ 
tions on his iiart. He did a giuat deal of worsted work 
f'lT the shu])s; cnibroidcred hags, and slippers, aiul 
braces; grounded nnfinishetl cliair-covcrs and stools, 
sitting in liis dres-sing-gown near tlie window busily 
engaged in this occupation, while tho wife was em¬ 
ployed in her hoiiseliuld duties, lilen on the conti¬ 
nent frequently ])ly the needle. Two of the exiled 
I’oles, who were inueh liked, and frequently invited to 
llie soirees, unable to iii.aiiage on the scanty ficnsion of 
sixty francs a month kindly granted to them by tlie 
government, added considerably to their means by thus 
eiupluying their leisure. One of them knit very toiuti- 
fiilly, quite as well a.s the women of Jlagni'rcs, ornaineat- 
iiig his prudiietioiis with wreaths of flowe.rs, figures of 
animals, and immmeralilc open stitches, requiring some 
skill to r.xccute artistically; the other had patehed a 
counterpane of bits of silk begged from his lady ac¬ 
quaintance, all his own work, riiUled for, and won by a 
friend of mine, much to the delight of the ingenious 
Polo, with wlioin sbo was deservedly a favourite. These 
unfortunate gentlemen were remnants of Napoleon’s 
old Polish brigade, disbanded at the Restoration, living ; 
on in their adopted country, under strict surveillance, 
with nut even a hope of brighter days to cheer their 
melancholy existence. 

There was a grand inspection of the troops soon after 
the arrival of the new regiment. The little men were 
under arms five hours in such a hut sun, and inadc^ a 
most creditable appearance, small as they were, being 
quick and steady, and disciplined to the perfection all 
,old Soldiers admire, as was fully expressed by the 
enqihutiu praise of uu East Iiidi.m general, who was one 
of our party. Tho review over, each soldier was brought 
up for individual examination: questions asked, kit 
produced, uuniplaints received, and then the barracks 
were visited, tlertainly c'ery care is taken of the sol¬ 
diery, yet tho quiet Bearnais was roused to no enthu¬ 
siasm for the trade. The peasants about Pan pitied 
the ‘ poor soldiers,’ shrugged their shoulders, held the 
profession cheap, always attributing low habits and low 
feelings to the class, regarding their children with com¬ 
passion when tliey met them in their uniform playing 
merrily witli tlieir older companions iu the flel^ on a 
holiday. 

They are a very calm-tempercd people, in geuend, 
among Uicse mountains: it Is not gay Prance hereabonts. | 
The holidays are very quietly celebrated, and Staiday | 
bos- little to distinguish it from the .rest of the week. I 

S he people are better dressed, and there are more of | 
loni wandering about in the afternoons t but no amnsc- j 
ments arc going forward. The shops ore open in the 
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morning bb usn.il; the men were often at their trades, band—the sumamea seemed to be orerlooked alto- 
the women at their needles. No great crowds attending getlier. «Oar laundress was Madame Jaques; Ma- 
praters; the very early mass seemed to bo most in dame Henri went our lyessages; Madame Antoine 
favour with all ranks; the men generally were remiss broiighl: ns milk; Madame Pierrot's fruit was superior, 
in performiug this duty; the soldiery were never Yet the daughters bore tlie family name, and the hus- 
marclicd to church except on two days in the year; and band was as frequently called by it as by his baptismal 
the gentlemen never showed themselves there at all recognition. I could never make out any other reason 
saving on Kuster-day, when it is a Itrcaeh of decorum for this than that it was an old custom. Very near to 
not to attend high mass. The ilritisii residents fuUow onr lady of the fagade lived <4e tailor of the town, to 
their various systems of devotion withou., attracting wliom she recommended my son to apply for somo bnt- 
any observation. One of the advantages of living in tons to replace a set the washerwoman had thumped all 
this country is, that no one is ever remarked on for to pieces with her beetle. This tailor’s shop was quite 
his peculiar habits. A dear apartment or a cheap one, open to the street, divided into two small rooms, hut not 
a large establishment or bnh a single servant, a gay at all in the usual way; for it was transversely across 
litfe or a quiet one, a Sund.sy spent in church or n the window, one aboVc, the other below, something like 
habitual absence fnuu .all religions ceremonies—none of the sets of rooms on the stage—from ono to another of 
those ever exedte a comment, or bear in .anyway upon which poor Mathews used to skip in his different clia- 
thc estimation of cliiirnctcr. Tlio only thing which ractors—or like a doll's baby-house when the long door 
subjects an individual to a scnitmising glance is uii i.s opened. Below were the goods: on tho thelf above, 
impropriety in dress. That is never passed unnoticed, the tailors, all busy at work, cross-legged, ami able, from 
and it really sccnis quite to compromise- the reputation their position, to recognise any acquaintance passing 
of the wearer. along tlic street. The master of this singular-looking 

Althmigji the doctrines of the Tlcform.ation had token shop li.oil exactly the sort of buttons we wanted; but no 
good root in the litilu kingdom of Be.arn, tl-.r- Idight of words conid induce him to take any payment for such 


the Edict of Nantes almost entirely nnuiliilatcd every 
principle so long and wearily contended for. ‘Tho IIu- 


a trifle; the satisfaction of cn.abling the young gcntlo- 
inan to replace those that had been destroyed was more 


riiey come in to IV.u twit* every ISutid.ay, to attend and my son considered themselves admirably well 
service in the chapel, built by subscriptions raised served by lliia gcntlem.anly artist, whom wo found 
among the Britisli fur the accommodation of all of the to be in bis way a great man. He was very liaiid- 
samo faith. Their form of worship is I’rcshytcrian, somo, and he rode a very handsome liorsc, about the 
•witli shorter prayers, and a great deal more singing, hniidsomcst to he seen in the town; but he did not I 
than is customary in our islantls. Wo often went to always like equestrian exercise in the sun. There was 
hear the singing, which was excellent, in parts taken a story going of a ‘client’ of his who lived a mile or 
byline voices, well instructed, and un/iccoinpanicd—the two out in tlio country sending for him to receive an 
clergyman in the pulpit joining in the psalm. He was order, and getting for answer that the heat of the 
reckoned a wry eloquent preacher; aiid he certainly weather rendered it unsafe for tlie tailor to walk or to 
laboured to improve his flock. ride so far. The count understood the hint, and really 

The road to the Huguenot village lay beyond the requiring a new coat in a hurry, he sent his car- 
towii to out happy valley, past what w.as called Hie riage for this skilleff artificer. 8o much for being an 
llara—a very handsome country-house, in which Napo- artist in what-as considered to be but an ordinary occu- 
leon rested on his route into Spain, once the property of pation! 

the Comtes de Nayes, now tlie steed-house for the___ 

rearing of the flue horses the governmont i.s taking , „ I ~ ' , 

sneh pains to improve. tVo often fuUow'od to this B\E11\TII1N0 I.S CtfNVKHTlJJLE TO SOME USE. j 
grand stable the large wagons of scented hay gathered At the time of the opening of the trade with China, we 
from off tho plains beneath the vuleoMx, and made so happened accidentally to get into conversation with a 
quickly in tins fine climate, tliat the colour is nearly most resjicctablo shipowner and captain, who is still 
preserved, dry as llic grass bceimio. There are three or alive in one of the towns on the banks of the yorth 
four hay harvests during the long summers, for Hie and who, thuugli consideriibly above eighty years of 
crop is cut when short, and at little coat of labour. The age, enjoys exeeUent health and the most cheerful 
Comtes de Nayes were once amongst the wealthiest of spirits. Anri among other topics, the prospects of the 
the Bearnais nobles. Itesides this country residence, CHiinesc trade came to be talked of. ‘ Oh yes,’ said tho 
they had a good hotel in the town, stiinding back a captruii, ' when w'c get into the interior of that vast 
little from the ITice.Koyale, with a courtyard in front, country, we shall find a multitude of arUcles, both of 
separated from tho street by n fagadc contoiniiirf the, natural and nrtifleial production, that have hitherto 
BervantB arpurtmontii. Tho old cathedral was been unknown to us, and which British inceuuity. 

its neighbour, now a ruin, destroyed in the Itevolution. enterprise, and skill, will convert to many important 
Jlic Hotel uo Nayes escaped; but its owners fell, uses, and employ for most beneficial ends. Dear sir,’ 
borne were gudlutined, others dod. At the IScstoration, continued the captain, * there is nothing, absolutely 
so much 0 l their estates as could bo recovered were uothing, which an Englishman wUl not turn to some 
ciaimca by n rousui, and the widow oi’ the murdered account, and get a liTing by. I recollect when in my 
cmnto was rt‘?ti>rwl to her hotel; but in such straitened young days I first went to London, I lodged in a dark 
cir^TOStances, that she was glad to let it to a British and narrow court in the city, where, twice in the week 
rcsiaen^ as also part of the fa^aiic for a shop. She lived or so, there came a little dirty man with a bucket and 
J^crself in a poor but rosiK?cUhlc way in two small rooms a broom, who swept away all the refuse that had accu- 
liver the porter s lodge, with a niece or a daughter for mulated in the corners, or had been thrown out from 


a companion, 


w.ti, + 1 .. a. J . • houses of the court. This he did entirely on his 

fram>x'V.,r “^oount, and without any remuneration from the 

^ ^ inhabitants, who always looked with some little aus- 

inaUtotl shopkeeper we ever met with, pidon upon him, as if he was\ person toat might pick 

for over ter goods as mote subjects up or pilfer something more Toluable than the oabroge 

Stetoer^e P^^to partogs that usually to 

not It is odHh^ broom.. The next time tot I went to 

to to wete bv^tte rlhri S b®” I*ndoivI found this cleaner of to little court stiU at 

P «, y the Chrlsteou name of htr hiw- his ocoupattan; but by this time he ww to possession 
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of a BinttU cart, drawn by a miserable donkey, had some- 
what enlarged thd field of his occupation, and rrai, in 
fact, the scavenger of the nciglibourhood; for flicro was 
no regular system of polictf or of street-cleaning in 
lamdon at the time I speak of. 

* In a few years, and on the occasion of another visit 
to my former lodgings, 1 foujtd James Burton (for 
that, I think, was the man’s uainc) carrying on his 
trade on a still more elevated and enlarged scale; for 
he was going about witli a large van or wagon, drawn 
by two strong horses, and collecting all the rnud and 
manure, all the filth and offscourings, of a considerable 
district of the city. In the course of farther time ho 
had added to this a great many more wagons of the 
same description, under subordinate labourers, wlio were 
plying the same disagreeable vocation in various parts 
of London, to tho number, it might be, of forty or flfti'. 
llie progress of this man, and the advancement ho had 
made since the first time I saw or knew anything of 
him, arrested my attention. Here, said I to myself, is an 
example of diligence and industry in the very humblest 
walk of life; and here the very same proia^ss is going 
on in tho way of tho accuniuliition of capital, and the 
extension of trade, whicli in a higher and nobler depart¬ 
ment is developing itself among the rich merchants of 
Old Broad Street or St IMary Axe. But what can Jem 
do with all the RtnlV he collects in these huge cara¬ 
vans, or wliat profit can lie make of it ? In .answer to 
these inquiries, I discovered that in process of time 
ho liad liircd on lease a largo space of ground in the 
outskirts of .Ijondon, comiirising perhaps twenty or 
thirty acres; this he liad ciicli'sed with a iiigh wall, in 
wliioh there were about a dozen gates, into each of 
wliich, all day long, were entering tho ponderous wa- 
. gouR with their loads of every sort of refuse, vhich 
I were deposited in heaps on various parts of the surface 
I of tho cnclosum On each of these hCiap.s were eongre- 
I gated a group of dirty women and children (liow could 
I they be otherwise than dirty ?), hired ami engaged for 
! the purpose, all busy from morning to night grubbing 
I amongst tho filth, and with tho greatest nicety and 
I care separating and Retting npork tlic various articles 
of which it was composed, and which cony by any pos¬ 
sibility be converted to a useful ]>avpose. Here is a bit 
of rusty eld black iron—that gees to a place by itself; 
here is anotlier of white iron or tin—Ihat also is set by 
itself; hero is a piece of lionc—^hero the rim of an olil 
liat; here a piece of linen—tliere a decayed cow-luirn ; 
j here a rag of woollen cloth—there the end of an old rope; 

; and so on. Each article was deposited on its appropriate 
I heap, until tho heap had grown to a largo size, and then 
I carts earac and took each of them away. And whither 
! did they go? Nobody can well say. And yet this 
I clever and industrious man, by various connections 
j wliich he had formed throughout tlic whole of Kng- 
land, not only found an outlet fur each of tho articlus 
which he thus separated from his manifold dung-hcajis, 
but established a regular market for them. Wo all 
know that the collecting of old iron and rags is not 
an unprofitable occupation; in some parts, too, it is 
thought a good plan to pliuit potatoes uimn tho toji of 
a bit of woollen cloth; from cow-horns, if I am imt 
mistaken, tliey can extract glue; and we also know to 
what usefiil purposes as manure tho hones of animals 
can be made subservient, and what an imporlant article 
of importation tlicsc liave now become. In this «'ay 
did Burton ibrm and carry on a largo and lue,rative 
trade, nntil he made a furtnne; so that on one occasion 
afterwards, when returning to London from a voyage, 
and inquiring for him, 1 found that he was riding in 
bis carriage, a wealthy and a respected man.’ 

Thus did the captain end his story, and then added a 
shorter one, saying, ‘I Amember seeing an old man 
once in Cheapside poking among the stonea of the 
causeway with a long stick, having a hook at tho end 
of it, and upon going up and iqguiring what he was 
doing, I was told that he was searclung for the bita of 
tbe horse riioes that might have been broken off, and 


become fixed among the stones. “ These,” said he, “ are 
of eomo value. Somehow, by their position on the 
hoof of the animal, they acquire a peculiar qualit/-^ttie 
iron becomes closely knit and wclJed togetfier, so that 
for certain purjin^es, sueh as the forming of harpoons 
and gun-locks, they make better iron than can other¬ 
wise be had.” And so,’ cuncludcd the captain, ‘you 
set that what I said is tme—tbere is nothing whicli an 
Englishman cannot turn to some use nr othcr|’ 

We latulu made some observations on the ‘ Struggles 
for Life in The Metropolis,’ and gave some illustrations 
of them; this is a sort of sequel to these, and exhibits, 
bestilcs, one remarkable example of the sneecss with 
which diligence, assiduity, and i>orRcveraiiee, even in 
tlic meanest occntiation, arc almost always sure of liuiug 
attended in the end. 


I NEGRO I.VPROVABILITY. 

Aa arllcle cm the snliioet of Ethnography—the science of 
races of men -whieli !i|>)icarH in tho ‘ I'kluiburgU Review ’ tor 
Oetolier, will be jicnised w-ilb no small satisfoolioii by per¬ 
sons takini^ ,m interest in tlic progress of liuiieiii iutslli- 
gence, .nul tho |ireKciit condilioii of the coloured races. 
'I'he doclTiiios wUieh tlio reviewer oslahlislies from a v.aricty 
of cvideiijjo, arc to tliis eU'eel—that iiotwHlistnndhig the 
extraordinary diversity of eraiiial formation, and colour of 
skiu among iriankiifit, all an: of onu s; ce.ics or family; and 
tlial the diversities whicli strike ns os «o TCiiiarkable arc 
a result of eirouiiistaneus. q'likliig the G.-ine.asian, or whito 
races, ns tliu most perfocl. type, physically mid mentally, 
ills made out K.atisl'actorily that trilH’S may lie gnuiiially 
eniltivaLcd iqi to this standard, or deprcsseil below it. U 
seems, Iiowever, from tliU eviilciicc adduced, tliat ruecs 
limy be mu(h ninre rnpidly de;;raded than elevated, kUs-. 
usage of nil kindis, Imd fond, inek-meTicy of clininte, severn 
bodily lalioiir, will soon biiilify, so to sjK'ak, the hliiiian 
being; and Ibis fact is indeed obvious from common ohsci'- 
valioii. Tbo raising ol tlic speeU's from a lower to a Iiigbcr' 
stmnlnrd is a work compiirntircly tardy; yet tho elevation 
ia cerl.vin, provided liiu jirojier iofliivnces arc cra)iioyu<l, 
III this hitler de)>artiiiunt of the suliiert one n-ads with 
pleasure of the improvabiUty of tho negro races; and wo 
see, us in a vista, not only the griidnai change of their 
features, but t]^c actual abatement of colour iu tlicir skuis. 
Negroisni np]>cars to bu a result of centuries of exposuro 
to a tropic.'d clime, along with dugrailation of habits. Alter 
tlicsc liabit.s for tbo better, submit tho negro, through 
severnl p-nomlious, to tbe usual modifying influenocs of 
civilisalioii, and then- seems no I’eaBou to donlit that at 
least eomiiarativR wbileness of skin would be the conso- 
quencc. Uuferrhig tbo reader to tbe article in question 
for a luminous treatment of tliis curious sulijcct, ivc iiiiiy 
extract tlio following yiassages bcaruig on negro traiisfor- 
niatiou;— 

‘ The negro typo is one wliich is not unfreipielitly cited 
im an example of the perinaiiciico of the idiysical chnrac- 
ler.s of races. Tlio existing ICttiiiqiian iihysiognomy is said 
to agree ]irceise]y with tho repi’cseutations transmitted to 
us from tho reniolest periods, in lliose niarvcllous pioturos, 
whono preservation in the toiuhs and tem]iles of Egypt has 
Revealed to us so tmieh of the iuiicr life of one of the most 
anciently-civilised nations of tin: world; niid this physiog¬ 
nomy, it is further iiiaiiitainod, continues at present iden¬ 
tically the same fioiu parent to child, even where the 
Ira-.isportatioii of a negro impuintion to fouqieiate climates 
and civilised assueiiil 08 (ns in ihe United .States) has entlroly 
oh.inged the external coiidilious of tlicir existence. Now 
it U iicrfoolly true th.at the negro races wliioh have made 
110 advance in civilisation, letain the pregnaUious (pro- 
.ioclingjitwj charaoter even in temperate regions; and this 
is jireeiscly what wc should ex|^ior,t. But it is not true, 
when they have made any prc^css in civilisation, tliat they 
remain equally unaltered. The most elevated forms w 
skull amoiigsthe African nations arc found in those which 
have emerged, in a neater or less degree, from thdt origi¬ 
nal barbarism. TliiB lias obiefly taken place through tliO 
inUnenoe of the Mohammedan religion, which prevrils ex¬ 
tensively among tho people of the central and eaatem part 
of Africa. 

I* In regard to the transplanted nepocs, it is obvious that 
tuo time wliich has elapsed since thrir removal is as yet 
i too short to expect any oonsiderablo alteration of cranial 
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conflfniration. Many of the nenoce now livinn in the 
'Went, TiKliiiii iHlauda arc natives of Africa, and a laxge }m>- 
iKjrtiun of the negro population both there and in the 
l/iiited States ore removed by no more than one or two 
deucentii from tlieir Afriean aiioeBtora. Tint acrordiii}; to 
the coneurrent testimony of disinterested observers both 
in the West Indies and in the United States, on approxi¬ 
mation in tlin iiegni ]ihysiognomy to the Knri)|>ean inode) 
is progressively taking place, in inslancass in wliicli, altlioiigli 
there lias been no intennixlure of J'iuropcan blood, the iii- 
flnenee of a higher civilisation lias been iiovr.Tfully cxer^ 
cisod for a lengthened piriod. The case of negroes em¬ 
ployed us domoatic servants is particularly iiuiiecd. Dr 
llancock. of (TUiaiia even asherts tliat it is frequently nut at 
all difficult to distinguish a negro of ]>aTO hluod hclongiiig 
to the Dutch purtiuii of the eoloiiy, finm anutlier heluug- 
ing to the Kiiglisii settlements, hy tlie cniTes|)ondeucc be.- 
tween the features ami exiiression of eacli,aiid those which 
are cltarueteristie of their resportive masters. This altera¬ 
tion, too, is not e.mrmcd to a cliango of form in the skull, 
or to the diminution of tlio projection of tho iqqirr j.aw; 
but it is seen also in the general iignre, and in the form of 
tho soft parts, ius tlie lips and nose. And Mr I.yuU w.is 
assured, daring liis recent tours in Ameriea, by iinmerons 
medical men residing in the shire states, that a gradual 
approximation was taking place, in llic eonfiguration of tlie 
head and body of the negroes, to the Kuro]K'an model, 
eanh suceessive geiieratiun exliibitiiig an iiupnprement in 
tlicso ic8|>ttCtH. TTic ebaugo was must apparent in such as 
are brought into elnnest and must hiioitual rclatiou with 
the wliiti-s (as liy domestic servituile), vil/mnt unii iirtiiu/ 
iafeemirfare ly r/ev.s —,1 fact whieli the difl'erenee of com¬ 
plexion in tile offspring would at ouee hotrav.’ 

With respect to the hlack eolour, ‘ we iiro seenslomed,’ 
continues the I'cviower, ‘ to s,ay that eolour “ is only skin- 
dc^i;” but, in Tioiiit of f.iet, it is jiuI erfw skin-divft; for 
.it dues nut ruarfi the true skin, being entirely cuiiiined to 
the epidi'rmis or scarf-skin. It was formerly hiipjwsed 
tliat between the true skin and scarf-skin there lay a 
pnipcr colouring layer, to wbieb the term in/i' mumsitm was 
given; and it was imagined that this layer wtis greatly 
developed in the dark-skinned races, but nearly wanting 
•in those of fair complexion. This aceount of it, however, 
when sulimittial to tlie test of niicroseo]>ic iiupiiry, has 
been found to be totally uicorrcct. The rete inucosimi 
lias been discovered to be nothing but the l.alest layer of 
epidermis, the inner surface of wliich is ciyitinually'licing 
renewed as the exterior is worn away, just like tlto bark 
of a tree. Tliero is no distinct colouring layer, it apjicars, 
either in the fair or tlio diirk-skimied naecs ; the pecnliur 
hue of tlio latter dejictiding upon the jirescnce of eolonring 
nmtter in the cells of tlie epidermis itself. Now that this 
cojuuring matter may lie generated, even in the fairest 
skins, under tlio iutlucncc of light and warnitli, wt have a 
famiitar iiruuf in llic summer fn-ekle, which is nothing else 
than a im-iil ]>ruilnetion of that wliieli in sonic races is 
j/emraL I'crsons who iinve liecii iimcli exposed to tlio direct 
rays of the sim become “taiiiicd” or “ sun-burnt’’ in like 
nuuincr, owing to the formation of colouring ]iartieles in 
tiie cells of the ejiidcrniis, which are usually almost colour- 
loss,' 

To have established, hy rigomus niirrnseo)iic inquiry, 
that the colour in the negra races is not iiilicruiitly iivtural 
in the system, but casual, as if a result of sun-biiriiiug in' 
coiiHceutive generations, is a fact of great importance. Wo I 
liupii that investigations on the ineroase and abatement of j 
eulonr in the human subject will continue to ciig.ago tho 
attention of the Icanied. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
know tliat wliat has been luici-rtalned is vhidieatory of 
negro im|ituvahilily as regards cither mental or physical 
qualities. 


AN Al't-RKSS OF TllK l.AST CKNTUIIY. 

Hogarth has iiniiiorlalised tlio ugliest, most extraordi¬ 
nary, and most unprineipleil of artists who ever negiccted 
the future in abasing the presi-iit: we refer Signora 
(Juzzoni, a tad^ who, despite a stumpy figure, a rejiiilsivc 
obliquity of vision, and a coarse and coinidexionless face— 
to say iioUiiug of « tasteless style of dress, and silly aud 
fantastleal manners—held all Knglimd in thraldom exactly 
one century sinee by the powerful truth of her aetuig, and 
by the melt lug jiathns and the incxpitissiblc beauty of Iw 
singing. Willi sueli taloots she might have hveomo Hi 
milUonaire, but site neglvclod opportunity. One eveuing, 


in the year 1749, she was visited by two gentlemen, who 
felt pity at the miserable condition into which the once 
cncliantct aud favourite of the public was plun|;ed, and 
who desired to relieve it. 'Hiey luimd her dull, dirty, mo¬ 
rose, and almost speechless, bhe made excuse for herself 
at length hy stating that she was hungry. She had eaten 
notliing during the preiiuns day, and now, at six o’clock 
ill the evening of the scSond day, she conieased that she 
hul not a penny in tho world. TTio friends offered her 
such liospilalily as it was usual to offer; they projioscd 
tliat she should go with them to u tavern, where they 
would treat her with the best roast fowls and port wine 
that Ijondon could ]>Toduco. ‘ No! ’ sorcaincd tho winalid 
aud faniislicd artist; ‘ 1 will have neither my dinner nor 
my place of eating it prescrihed to uio: 1 need never want 
a repast did 1 choose ftn submit to such e.mditiun8.’ 'Tlie 
friends apolugised, jiiit a guiuoa into her liaiid, and urged 
her to ]ironure food at once. She innltered her thanks, 
and dismissed her visitors. TTicy had no sooner departed, 
than she HUiiininncd a ‘ friiuidly wretch who inhabited tlio 
same tlieatre of misery,' and putting tlie guinea into his 
Iiaad, Imdr. biiii run with tlie money to a iieighboiiriiig 
wiiin-inereliant. ‘ llo is the only one,’ said Cu-zzoni, ‘ who 
iiOejiH good lokay by bim: it is a guinea a buttle, so bid 
him give you a lo.af'iuto the hargain; lie’ll not refuse.’— 
CliureL nf /''wo/.:;,it (^iturlrrli/ licrii w. 

SMALL imOFl'l'S. 

'J'lio advantages pointed out by ]iliysiology on formiug 
prudurc may be objected to as scarcely appreciable, and j 
tlii-refure of no iiiumeiil. All natural processes are nf this | 
kind. Tlie mass is made out of minims. And if mann- | 
iaoturing iirosjierity consists of vast returns resiUting from i 
small pmtils, why slioiild not agricultural prosiierity Im j 
built upon a similar basis i' I’rodnco must be increased iu ! 
every )HiKsiblu viny, and Uiat jiroduco sceured to tlio roost ] 
)irulit.'iblo end; so tlial be wliu guides tlie loom in the j 
iiLaiiuliielory, to produce fabric.s of the most subtile tox- j 
tun-, with tlie most rnnsnuimatc skill, and ekes out bis rc- 
cniiipeiise from (iirtliiiigs .md liaU'-faTtbings, flccuiuiilating 
by tliiiiisands; and be who guides tlie iiever-liring loom of 
nature, must ])iirane tlie sclf-sanic plan, aud out of the secret 
proeesses of the same, which meet not the eye of tlie 
looker-on, tinil his reward in tlio vast aggregation of very 
siiiiill advautages. If wo iiieaii to farm well, we must em¬ 
ploy our ciipilal in ci.eimrugiiig produce to extend itself 
in every minute part icular, ami then so Hceiire that pro¬ 
duce Unit not' a particle of its value be lost to us, as tho 
lirodiieers, nor to the community as nonsiiiiiers,—tl/r Jml, 
m iMt'tuoirs of Ainnrhvstvr IdiUosojddnd iVoeii /y. 

£\l'f;llk.ncii;s of ksowlkikik. 

There are iu knowledge these two eseolliiicies: tirst, 
that it offers to every man, the most sellisii and the most 
e.x!illed, his peculiar iaduccincnt to good. It says to the 
former, ‘Sene inuiikiiid, and you serve yourself;’ to the 
latter, ‘ In eli<>o.siiig the best iiieana to secure year own 
happiness, you will have the sublime indueianeiit of piti- | 
muting tile happini-sa of mankind.’ 'Hie second excellonec 
of knowledge is, that oven the selfish man, when he has 
ouee begun to love virtue fi-om little motives, loses the | 
motive as he increases the love, and at hist worsliips the ' 
Deity, where liefuro he only cuveled gold upon its altar.— I 
JSuha'r. 

INAUn.lTV OF JONOKANCK. ! 

ITow many men, rich in physical energy, stand with | 
folded and idle hands liocause they are [loor iu knowledge! i 
T'ell such a man what he should do, and he is ready and ! 
willing lo net. lie stands still because ho cannot see his 1 
way. lie is uncertain because lie cannot make out which j 
of two plans he should choose. He is negligent, only be- ; 
cause he in igiiuiant uf what ho ought to do, or of how it i 
limy best be done. Or if, in bis physical impationee, snoh i 
a man rushes forward, he fails lo reach his aim, heeauso 
he is defieirnt in the materials for snccessful action. How | 
often do we see the energy of one man ill or wrongly | 
directed because he knows too little of what ho engages ! 
in, while, under tho guidance of knowledge, every step, J 
imjieUud by tho energy of another, is observed to he a sure 
stndc in advanoc!— J'rojissor JohusUni, | 
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SCUOOliBOY DAYS. 

The time of childhood, the earliest lime one remeiji- 
I hors being anything or doing anything nt all, is oik; 
j everybody likes to think of and speak about; and I 
I ennnot help believing that the poorest people in the 
I streets can. go back to something like fairy da^s, 

■ when everything looked as if it was hatheil in a great 
llfWEl of light, when an hour was the same as n day, 

! and a day like an hour. God pity tliose, indeed, that 
never had an infancy, and cannot recollect when they 
were happy 1 Hut after all, for regular tliorough'going, 
careless joy, for a whole host of things th.at you can 
gossip about, and adventures that come hack on yon 
I like stories; for my own part, 1 know nothing like the 
! days when we were at scliool. The school and the les- 
I sons we used to curse in our hearts for a useless Iwre 
I unaccountably inflicted on us by our fathers—blessings 
he on them from the little boys’ form and the assist¬ 
ant’s desk to the roaster’s - from tlio primer to ‘ Mair's 
Intrwlnetioii ’ and old Virgil - it was they that made us 
happy ! And I don’t care if 1 run over a few sketches 
of what befell in iny own exiwrieflcc and that of iny 
companions of yorc; if it was only to nonind others 
of it, or to make those whose memory is less ideasaut 
partake frankly of mine. 

So well I remcii'.ber the day \flven ‘our falhcr, who 
had previously tauglit ns liimself, took us with him to 
be introduced to tlie school four miles off! We had 
loitli green bags on our backs, provided by him with 
lawks, and by onr mother with catahlea, that did not 
at all interfere with our eating a hearty dinner when 
we got liumc at night. All the boys laughed at that 
and our uncouth rustic cut in general; one after an¬ 
other came up with liis slate to get a near look of the 
strangers. ' Tlio loud hu.sy hum of the school was 
changed to whisiwriog and smirking, and the roivs of 
sly mischievous faces were turned round from their 
desks; until the bald-headed master struck the tabic 
with his eanc, and gave an angry shout, that sounded 
to us like the tlimidcr of .fove. What a sinking of the 
heart was that with which we found ourselves lirst left 
alone in the midst of its bii.sy, he:vrlless murmur, while 
the dass round the roaster's chair were droning out 
their lesson, interrupted now and tlicn by ominous re¬ 
proofs, thwacks, and whines! We sat thinking, as w'O 
hadn’t done before, of home, the rooms, and the places 
wo played in ; father, mother, sister's face, the very 
servants, and the dog in his kennel, were twine as 
dear to ns since the momigg. Then, when we did get 
out, half an hour licfore the rest, how we did scamper 
homeward along the long road in the evenin,g light, 
enjoying the air and the freedom, Jill we came, by the 
dusk, through tiie thick flr woods, and saw the house 
over the hill quietly standing amongst its trees, with 


the church belfry and tlie smoke of tlie farm beside 
them. 

'I'luTo were two ways we could go and come by; one 
a shorter cut, half a foot-path anil half a sheep-track, 
over the high uplands, through plasliy bog to the firm 
Imiwn inoiiT, where you came all at once on the long 
liluo smoke of Tlmimis the Ithymcr’s village, even 
whilst yon wen' looking at the black and the green 
Iiilts of Gowdeiiknowcs, the forked peak of Kildon, the 
nook where Melrose lies, and the soUtary tower of 
Kmailholm on a distant rising ground, (hi that path 
tliere w.as a little clear cool well niuler a bank, almost the 
only place wliere wo could quench our tliirst, coming 
homo of a hot suniMicr\s afternoon. ()ver the mossy 
pasture sIojk's above it grew the finest inushrooms, 
more plentifully than I have ever soon that rare fungus 
since: the siieup lay with their lambs among tho gray 
stones; tho shepherd hoy stretched on liis plaid, with 
his dog sitting erect beside liim, looked to ns, B.s we 
passed, the very happiest soul alive. < Ivor tlic ridge 
of the hill wound an endless flr iilantation, wlicre the - 
rabbits went out and in, tlie blackbirds whistled, the 
cushat coned high up in its nest, and tho pine-e.ones 
wci'C strewed •numberless on the withered spikes. 
Many a lime, loitcrin;' to school by the edge of it, and 
through the green larch-wood, with our bags on onr 
backs, did wo look into it, sorely tempted to remain. 
And at lenglli, one wit clay, the last yon would have 
u.'cpected n.s to choose, we made it np tegether to play 
trumt; got drenched .am.-mgst the long grass Inilf as a 
pretext, took oil' our wet clothes, and hung them up 
inside iiiidor the tall dry stems; diiiiecd about oImo»t 
naknj, alu onr bannocks niul boileil eggs, and rubbed 
sticks one on another in the vain attempt to kindle a 
fire. lJnlia])pily for us, that very day the ploughman 
had been nt tlie post-ollicc in flu: village, and had called 
[ for usRit school. IVlieii we r.an>e gravely home at the 
usual hour, we were rueeivud with ill-boding signs, went 
to bed well whipped, and next morning had to convey 
with ns, like Itesenerantx and (iuilderstern, or lielloro- 
plion of old, the missive of our own doom. This, as soon 
ns he had rend it, the master, with a pedantically jocose 
grin, designated ‘ Argivc Upistles;’ and while he held 
the lame preiiared in his hand for our behoof, pleasantly 
inquired if any boy of the senior class could name the 
exact iiersmiage in classical history who w.as most 
celebrated for this sort of letter-carrying. A dezen of 
them, fully c;|tering into his enjoyment, guessed as maxiy 
different characters of antiquitj'; the abominable old 
pedagogue, with unwanted good-nature, setting them 
riglit, and illustrating the fact with a Latin quotation 
from Ovid ; wo all the time standing in bodily fear he- I 
fo^ him, and I for my part calculating the probable | 
number of times 1 should have to hold out my palm. 

I remember an amusing scope which occurred wliile 
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we were at thi» country tchop], with a little boy of RovLn 
OP eiftlit, the son of a clergyman in the jdace, at wliosc 
liimso we sometimes stayed, lie was a curious little A-l- 
I'lw, as grave and serious as an old man, but quite [los- 
seased liy the usual love of hia age, fairy-hooks, ami 
especially talcs of gianta. <7t«nt« to him wettj the great 
features of these j you would have tliouglit there was 
nothing else real in the world, luuJ that everything be¬ 
sides e.\'i,stc(l for their aake, to set theiii otC as it were: 
a giant, in liia idea, was llio vtry perfection of ail lliat 
was liunian. From the juirlonr of tlm ‘ iiiiinsc’ wc could 
lieat liim iiihisown iiedroom, iii: he sat reading ‘,Iaek tiie 
Giant-Killer’ aloud, in a clear sonorous voice, v. ilh tlie 
solemnity of a eliapler hi tl.e llilile:—‘ And Jack u cut 
on, ami came to a house where the giant he had heard 
of was sitting at the door eating his supper;’ ami so 
on. Of a Sunday, h;, wav of change, it was the * I'll- 
griin's Progress,' wlan' (iiaiil Despair and Doutiiing 
('astle were the priioc passages: the scenes of tlie 
prisoners in nis dnngcoii, and of the giant's conversa¬ 
tion in bed with he, uife, were dwelt upon with indi'- 
! seribalilc 8i(,,t; llie nionsler being all tlu wliilc evidently 
regarded with favour, as a kind of injured hero, rather 
than otherwise. When the littlu hoy eanic first to 
school, h" was put in the younge.st form ■ h;‘ del not 
;.i'(.ni .it :dl iron'ded or bewildered, lioweverdiy the new 
seeiie of confusion, but sat pomleri'ig ovit Ins hook in 
Ills aeeiistoiiied grave iit.anncr, looking ahotil him now 
and tl'.oii as> if lie saw iiotliing extr-iorlinary. Ili.s in- 
tcHigeiiee soon in.vlc him a favomite tilth the iieisler, 
who w.as n good-iiaiuivd mail iilior aI1, and seoiiied 
amused hy the cool f.iinihiirily in wiiieli he a.Idresi.-l 
hiiii. One day soon aflir little Brown's coining, his 
. class was called up to read their liessoii, and lie ap- 
jM'iired at the heinl of it. \ hoy nlio was readiii;,'' eaiee 
to the word e/ii/'/rin, mid w.is stojiped to tell flio mean¬ 
ing. ‘Vim?’ ‘Ynn?' ‘ I'liii.'’ .s.iid the iiirisler to one 
after another ‘ Von, tlvienie Brown, what is tlie nieaii- 
ing of cliiiji-iii Gii-nie lo,d:ed down for a ii")inenl, 
and lip at the ceiliu;.'-. ‘Givj an coiinple,’ said the 
uiHsler. 

Granne B.'own opened out iinmediiitidy, .ns if quit;- 
at home, anil in a sohi.m ine.isiired spit ot tone ‘If 
one giant saw a man in a ganlen. ami e.inght hold of 
him, and was going *o eat him; and if anollier giaiit 
was looking over the ir.ill. and eame and toek (he niaii 
away, then tlie first giant wtiiild feel rlhi'inii.’ 

All the otlmr lnys liiiighed iit tlie; illnstrali-n. 

‘ (.inite right,’ said tl.e iimster; • hut v'liat i.i the woiid, 

! boy. made yon toink of giants, eh 'f' 

! The Imy stared up in his fie.- v.i.‘’i f.ir gr.-.-i.'-r asfo- 
j nishnieiif. ‘Air (low!’ e.velinmed he .-i i .vJ.innly a': 

! before, in n sort of reproviiif,'- tone, * did you iien..-- le.i.l 
I “Jack tlie (!i(iiit.-Kdler?'” 

I * No,’ said Air Gow, almost taken idiaek, ,'ind, as 
I Gra-mc thought, iiaturiilly ash.iincd at Iniving to con- 
i fess bis ignorsiiee. 

I * Well, Mr (row,' continued be, ‘I've lent it tow. 

I but I'll lend it to you whenever he’s done,’ 

I ‘ Why, the bn.y's iiind! ’ cjiu-ulated tin- sv-ho'dinKstef, 
miahle to restrain liis laughter—‘perfectly mad! Go 
out to play, and don’t let me hear you lalkiiig of such 
noiii.eiisu again! Ila! ha! lia! giants in.le-.'d!' said he, 
laugliing to Uimsclf every now and tiu-ii, but so taken 
with the idea, tli.nl it ki-pt him in gCHid-liumour for the 
rest of tho afvenioon ; and he nmde the Latin classes 
read*several pas-,ages in Ovid and Virgil, that showed it 
not to have been one unknown to the aiiciciits. OiaMue 
Brown is now a man, and iillhniigli, 1 daresay, be lias 
found several giants to contend with in life, yet lie 
wonld no doubt laugh as be.isrl.ily if be roidcmbered this 
ineideut, that first cast di.sercdit on his childish studies 
and asBOeintions. 

We uted, after all, sincerely to detest that scbnol, in 
which we sequestered rustics from the otlier side of 
the bills never pot rightly acelimat- k There wa|- a 
local feudal r.nrt of fueling Ikitween the two distriets, 
lingering, as 1 fancy, from the old Biirder days, when 


Uie KUiuts, the Armstrongs, -and the Scotts used to 
hold those ruined towers and fortolices that liere' and 
there appeared amongst the trees by the bank of a 
stream. The boys of the'village persecuted us, the only 
two strangers; thry would have Icnown us by our diffe¬ 
rent tone of voice; and after school hours, we were only 
glad to get aw.oy into the long siditary road. By the 
liill footpath there were various little perils at times 
which we wiiliod to avoid—a dangerous bull in one 
field wo had to pass through, unless we crept along 
t he other side of the hedge, over swamps and ditches. 
At the back of a f.irm-house on our way there was a 
ferocious ilog, very often loose; and the farmer himself 
had m.nrked ns for depredations on lii.s peas, beans, and 
tiiriiip.s; wliilo, on dhe other band, there was a band of 
rough, rude elder boys that crossed every morning from 
a line of houses with a wimhnill in sight of tho liigh- 
roail, and would infullihly commence hostilities against 
us if v, e eaiiip in eontacl out of tho master’s '•each. In 
Ike eveiiiii", liowever, we g-norally preferred this course 
I'l the more solitary oii-j, heset ns that was with objects 
of drea-.l, real and imaginary. At that hour we got off 
in time to cseajio our unfriendly selioolfullows; and till 
v.c got to the dai'k fir plantation, where tlic gipsies 
were enciiiiipeil with (heir lire and their carts, had little 
eho 1.1 do hut contrive an-U'if.nicnt for the way. That 
peae; I'lil interval was tlu space into which were com- 
pres.n'd most of our hoyi.sh freeiloni, our unn-corded 
dialogue, or.r sjieeulatioiis on the world and fairyland, 

<'oimlle;..! Wore the deriees then resnrtwlto: when tho 
r.ji; hips loiii haws were on the hedgerows, each would 
(li'-ic-o his side, and stake his lottery against that of the 
oilier, as if the whole extoqtb^ nature were bounded by 
that va.negated fringe, .aiid this were quite our own. 
'I’iieii v.luii the country eiime in sigbl from ^ rising 
giouiid, wii had ii game of jiuzzles with the olyfiiite 
aronnd us; one of lu by turns fixed hia mind secr^y 
oil Miii.,-tlimg wiihiii view, from the sWes atOttVfeet ; 
t'l tiie dld'iot treo up against the slry, while the other 
l..i<i .1 ei.rlain iiumlier ot gu -ssps allowed to find it ojit. 
<hi a knoll by the side of that road, too, there was an 
o'll tli.itehod eot'agt*, wilh an iinmense upright bloek of 
st ie. - at the,! ml of it. The place was eadled ‘ Stuiidiog- 
Sl.im-,’ anil tlien; was a popular rhyme nttaeheil, which 
ii.-a-d r. gtilaily to afford ns matter fur tho most serious | 
i:i([iiri, wliothof sii(iersti(ions, mythulogieal, or liisto- i 
I le.ii ; slieddiiig also a niysturious iiiti'rost on tlie liousc I 
ilM'If and Its iiii.alutaiits. The doggerel couplet involved | 
a f.'.i ourlte quirk witli tlie vulgar of most fural districts, I 
taoiigli homeliow or other it alwajs Boeiiicd to have in 1 
this ease an unusually imposing efleot— 

* SJanniH'-fifsUK' fbe copIv errtw, 

)( At’hcvlr abuiii, lUKl fsii'cK <Utidnu Iaxw.' *• 

One* dav «'’w' li5id just cmi^o in sipht of* Standing-Stone,’ 

1 '.•emeiubcr, when tho most awful tlmndor-stonn I over 
wit Hissed on land broke out upon us. Tho lightning 
glaiieed heiiind the black uplands in tVie distance till 
you would have thouglit Bmailholm Tower leapt from 
the blast of a furnace, and in again; then all of a sud¬ 
den the tierce Hash of it blazed out all around us, ns if 
the w-liolu earth and air were annihilated in light, while 
we stood first blinded and then deafened. One time it 
ran up the very iniildic of tlie sky like a ragged split 
from tlierc to the horizon, a keen flare striking down 
far away on the edge, where it seemed going to melt 
everything up; the thunder rrashed at once over our 
heads, rattling away round till I actually conceit, in 
iny boyish bewilderment, that the day of judgment was 
e.unie. Tiie rain fell in white sheets, and we sjtt hgikiw 
the hedge under a joint-stock umbrella, whiifii our-thb- 
ther and aunt made it the morning’s victory, whenever i 
they were up, to force upon ns, and which it was with 
ns as Bolcmu a duty, if possible, to leave in the lobby. I 
All the time Standing-Stoue, with its huge Cyclopean 
remnant—raised, aji some said, by the Picte, and, ac- 


* ten, a froauent Scoloh name for hitU 
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rordiajt to ottiers, by no mortal itrength—bml be(Oi 
' right before ns f eometimos apiwaring to creep nearer, 
a« it grew of a gbastly leaden darkness; sometimes far 
off in u dreary, desolate plash or rain, like arrows driving 
aeross it from over the clouda Wtien the lightning 
was daazling down betiiod it, and the loud thunder 
rolled along, and it was heaved up again with its iilaek 
siiape as silent as death, it made me think of tlio.sc wlio 
were to rise pcrlinps next minute: it had tlie look of 
tlic only grave in the world, witli a tombstone at its 
bead, and wo the only living. Drenchcnl we were to 
tile skin, yet couldn’t think of going up to ask slielter. 
When the rain was almost over, liowever, and we were 
lagging past, as cold and stiff as need be, a man oanic 
out of tile door liehind to look nt the weatlicr. lie no 
sooner observed us agd our condition than lie called us 
in. Wo were lieartily weleomed by tlio goodwill', sat 
at a blazing peat fire surrounded by children, dined on 
potatoes ami milk, and instead of going forward to 
beliool, spent several holiday hours tliere, or catcliiin; 
trout in the swoUen liiirn, 'I'lie terrible tliimder-Htoriii 
of eoiirsc was in my resjionsitile iianda a ground of ,ius- 
tifieatioii Buineieiitly expatiated on, so tliat we rreeived 
sympathy rather than reproof for our atierratioiis iiiis 
time. Oil, parents are so often deluded, poor, goinl 
simple people, Ixieaiuc they seem to forget so liow tlieir 
minds ran wlioii they were eliildren tlieinselvea! A 
man should carry youth in Ids heart to know tlie way 
of tesoliiiig. punishing, or praibing a hoy. 

tVe were very fond of ti'llinj; stories in those days, 
.'Idefly on our way from sehool, or when we had I’ooe 
early to bed. Tlie latter is tlie iilaee for an iniagina- 
tioii! A sort of serene tSirone it is, from wideli you 
overlook the kingdoms of faery, of adventure-life, and 
of dreani-l.and. We used to fall asleep wilh the words 
of a liistory on the lips of one and in aiiotlier’s ear; 
drawling out longer and longer, and sloirerand slower, 
until the hero tiiat ‘ went on, and on, and on.’ (iiialiy 
vaidiihed in soleiiiii silence or a most picture «iiie snore. 
Sunday' night was a great ueeasiou willi oiir blanket 
iniiTatives, only we jiionsly viilistil uted then, for the 
udventurt's of .lack and Ids innuniA'ahlu hnitliur.i, ac- 
cnuiits of Noah’s ark. donah in the whale's licll.v, and 
Abraham the p.atriare1i. liiit coridiig home from school, 
we made it a regular aivi necessary business : I, as the 
elder and more learned, would eoimpcnee tlie vastest nn- 
durtakii'gs in the romantic line that ever were planni d. 

‘ Dumas’ or tlie ‘ Wandering dew’ w.as nothing to iii"; 

I set olf, withbiit swuple, iiy endowing Uie iiisignilicaiil 
parents witli a family of eldidrcn, whose dissalisfaelion 
witli tlieir paternal roof was by no means extraordiiiarv, 
as no human lalaiur could have supported tliem—and all 
for tlie endless prospect of relating the Imps, iniFclmuei s, 
and ae.hievemuiits that befell them in tlie endeavour to 
‘ ymsh their fortunes,’ and to meet again out of as 
many' different roads. Erom ‘ Mair’s Tntrodnetioii ’ 
and Ciesar’s campaigns it was hut a sadden step, only 
passing tlie carpenter's sliop at the end of tlie village, 
into the tliread of these curious hiogra]iliies, token up 
where left oft' the previous evening. 1 tliink I see my 
little solemn-faced brother, with his large black eyes, 
looking up and listuning as to an uraeio of flctioii, 
which was replenished as well from the. utmost alian- 
donment of capricious inspiration as from anything 
tiiat occurred to ourselves. How lie laughed at recog¬ 
nising, through this conventional garb of ‘ Hop o’ my 
Tluiiub' and * <Tack of the Ucan-Stalk,’ a familiar inei- 
dciit! and how he was perplexed, and eame out wilh 
the crudest siraplieities of childliood when called U]ioii 
himself for a story in turn! If I could just hear iiij'- 
self*for one minute now babbling those foolish tales m 
the language they w'ero phrased in, wliat would I give 
of the present lucubration r wiiich would be truest to 
the heart and spirit of the time never more to lie ! 

Enough, however, of such mere ‘ green’ innocence of 
school-going: those days, ali thcii joys, their bois- 
teronaness, and their mischief, were Hlilk and water to 
the times we entered on shortly after, ou the rcmoyal of 


Uie liouseliolil to a town seventy uiih’s off. Before, we 
were only half 8i'h.iiil-li,>yB; tliero was an idyllie quiet- 
uess and a fiiiry-like romaoee in mir lireninstniiees and 
our natures, hctwi'en iii and the hum of v't'oden forms, 
iho drawiitifr out of lasUs. Knry day tbero w.as a 
journey, with the seliool jur an appendage: 

liari'est-fi'iic, weallier, and aeeident eimo in ; it was «t 
home, wUh the farmer’s eliildren sl.initing througii tlic 
stackyard, tlm cnw-herdiiig of a Sil unlay, Iho game 
aninng tlio li|i;es. tlie circle round tiie parlour flrp, tiiat 
we found cur attractions. Tile graimiiav-siiiool of 

S-was ipiile ano’lier matter. We wi r>’ in t! heart 

and Koiil; our ciiiipaniims and nniusemeiits were tliiTo; 
tlieiv was lil’e. ilrife. tlie whirl ami iinp-tus of real 
e(imlnii''it hoy l.slmess, with all its tricks, ydots, hostili¬ 
ties, ami I'riend' hips; aetiinllV even eiiiulation in tlie yiro- 
fessed ohj,'.i of icaniimr. 'I'lie d.iy we were iutrodueed, 
as Itefore, wilh onr laii,»IiiOiio preen hags, still more j 
emiiilvy-like fli.aii fornii'rly, 1 ri'eolleot Weil tlie hitlierto 
niifi-ll. j.ride vitii wln li I siiniimiilted all these dis- 
iidviiiit igcs, hy ri; oin pl.iee ofter place to tlio head of j 
the seeomi li.-iss, wlicu* 1 bail sMod up at Iho foot. It 
was the sigii.il, indoe !, of .a .supcreiliously In.stile atti- 
linleon tlie part of my more nspirimj classmates; hut 
ever iifliT, amidst all llie veekte',? wildness of onl-door 
Inihila, tlnte wes ■! plea.Fure ipiite as i‘liiirarteristic to 
me ill tile strii:;"U.sto kee]i tlie jiosition 1 liad won. 
Tile iipppoviiig eye of the miiKler was ou me, a first 
impresiioii wliiiii on his ]iart never wore oft', m S|iite of 
the separate fnnetioii lie was perjietiially eailed on to 
eiereise, of eliasihemeiit for prai'tieiil iiiisbeliavionr. It 
is nmusiiie' to me at tliis d:iy to rimemiier, and .sonie- 
wlift iifilellio; too, Iiow tlio ‘ doetor’ was divided hc- 
tweeii los teclmie ii sritisfa'-liim in my l.iitiii and (Irnk, i 
and Id.s dis.ippnn.-'l of iiiv irreiiular jirank-s. Tin; old 
gentleman noiil.l put the ipie.slioii in 'iiieeession, re- 
serriiie me for the last ; and I reoiilleet. few things llinl 
went more to mv heart in lliose days than hi.s disap- 
poii’led exjieetnlion when 1 I'nuld noi answer. He 
wonM liiiii me at oiiee down l.i fin foot, and delight 
ill eM'itiiig my iiniiiiir to elmih op again, by sundry 
iitlio vexiitioiis and olistaeles. I'lio iiinctioli of the 
three liigle.'r eljisses every af'lenioon for ‘ Malr'a Iii» 
trotlii,'!ion’ or ‘ (’aisoii's A]i]ieiidix’was a drawn hilttlc- 
field, elieitiiig all the clevenieFS and qiiiekiiess, more 
th.ari the mlid siil's'tral’iiii, of every one. Hoy after 
boy, wi") could c'rriel a woid of tlie reader, would, 
eail it out, or ‘ trap,’ as it was enliili'd in seltool 
slang; i, on tlic otiier liaiid, was slow in iiiy jiitei- 
leeliial moveiii.-its, tiowevcr le'.iaeions: down I often 
went to near tlic foot, ami it. was iilisolutely fearful in j 
glance up tlie long vow of lioys between. The diador i 
would watch me from tlie e iriier of his eye; and I 
could have cried when the iliiteli eloek on tiie wall 
pointed at four, settling our places till next morning, 
i for iny part geldoiii looked over a lesson at home 
except on siieli iieeasions; liut well jirinu-d frotn dic- 
tiijinrj^nml gramiiiar—Aii'sworlh and Kiiddimaii-—did 
I return. He knew wlien there W'us husiness in my 
face. Ill general, my trust was in clianee inspirations 
and li!i|ipy guesses from actual practice; a tlioroiigh 
grounding from my fallicr, in old times of homo, tuition, 
gave me the advantage 1 liad. The dnetoT would look 
up from his desk and .see me Imsy witli a knife at mine, 
or ('.hewing paiier to llirow at the ceiling, willi agonized 
figures tliereto suspended; he would steal quietly round 
tlm corner of the class he was hearing, and tlie first I 
know of him tlicn was a sharp cut from his leatiicrn 
iniuiy-fliigcred tliong. Considerabk', by the by, was tha 
smart of tliiit^siiid jiair of taume, wielded hy no inex¬ 
perienced .arm, when the unhappy culprit, returning 
too late from the * ten minutes ’ interval, had been 
making snow'-balls. There was a certain number of 
strokes which an accustomed palm like my own could 
endure witli comparative impunity; but the doctor had 
leaqiit what that limit was, and also could etdeuiate 
the preparatory efi'eet of wet snow. You wouldn’t 
hare expected the xiossessor of a dozen Janguages and 
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ditlihlcr in twenty, to be »o knowing as lie was in 
tile olllce of a boatswain's mate. But a good soul — 
leiirneil, imlolunt, and absent, when out of snbool — 
WHS the doctor; with his eternal Oxford - gray coal, 
his large shoes, his protruded under li]), iiiid the liiu s 
of philology on his face; the nmiiy-biuded penknife, 
with which he delighted to cut the specks olf n ,npw 
viilnmu ; nieUiinks 1 hare him hi fore me now, silently 
pointing with his fingers clnsfal in the Imok to one per¬ 
plexed boy after another ! He w,as so kinfl as always to 
entertain the fixed notion of iny lioing a genius, and 
having an aptnc.ss fort!reek, so blessings bo on him 
and his memory! 

J really don’t well know how to explain that spirit 
of mischief which po.ssi‘.s'<eil me then, and which was a 
byword in the town. U wa.s, as 1 can only call it, tlie 
awkwardness of one intemling to do soniutliing fine, ns 
well as the heedlew alj.indnniiieiit tn any object that 
turned up. Nniv nicl then I used In wonder at ni} self, and 
hiive a half siisiiieinn it was done fnr a mask. In reality, 
if you had seen me aniniigst the re.st, you would have 
said, ‘There is a.stupid ipiiet fellow trying to look lively, 
orel.se a sentimental charaeter drawing the house and 
trees,' But at all events, what old wuman’s teapot have 
J not broken with a aton>- down the chimney ? What 
motliCT has not. received her child with his If^oel hruibcd 
by my ‘ shinty club?' And what sw-iier of no orchard 
has not had reason, on my account, to iinpiirc after his 
Ixist ap])luK ? Nevertheless, alter I had gone to wriliiig 
and arithmetic, and l■aInc back only (or an Iiour’s read¬ 
ing of Homer, the first figure I saw was usually ttiat of 
my formerly sby brollier in the act or passion of receiv¬ 
ing a series from tlie doetor's instrument, lie being then 
too hardened for the ‘ helper's’ minor thong. ‘ All, 

C-,' Ihe worthy pedagogue svouUl s.ay to iim half 

repronehfiilly, ‘ j-ou were h.id, hut iour brother is ten I 
times worse! ’ 

Eights ill those days of course made up a great part 
of our existeiiee, what with their jireliniin.iries, their 
Biihstuiiec, and (onseipieiK-es. My first regiil.ir one was 
with a sehnolfellow of my own age ami size, and the 
ipiarrel arose more out of the will of our eo'iipanions 
than oiir own. AVe were eon.lneted in priMiession at the 
interval to » place behind .selmol, th" elassie ■ Valley ’ 
and ‘ Ladii s’ Hock’ of his poctrv w ho used to be writing 
in the neighiKinrIiood of onr former village seminary. 
My opponent, ap’>arent!y ready for the onset, was yet 
pushed uimii mo liy his sei'oiid.s, or ebic I daresay the 
first blow iniglit never have been given as for my 
part, I had then no particular taste for iiiy own lilood, 
and was treiiibling like an aspen, not so inoe.h from fear, 
ns nervousness. The oilier seemed to think the wlude 
matter turned upon liie onset, and hit right ami left 
upon luy head niidsliPuMers, withmit receiving a return 
from me, until iny nose was hleeiiing and one eye 

'swelled. ‘ AVell done, W-!’ sliiiuti'd his trlemls; 

and ‘We’l d.mo, (1-!’ cried mine. wh<‘u I all at 

once, utterly devoid of ‘ science,’ rnslied nt inv fiitago- 
nist, who had paused under the idea of my being dune 

iilrc.ulv. ‘Now W-r said one .spectator — ‘Now, 

(1 -!’ said another in (juiek alternation, ns the eoii- 

lest thiekeiiiid, ami I sb.owcd an elfeet from my injuries 
eoiitrary to wli.it was exficeted. ‘ Stick up, AV-!' ex¬ 

claimed one s’ le eagerly, as the latter went stiimlding 
back fram a blow on the forchcail, and as I followed uj) 
my advantage. ‘ Stick up, man! bung up his other 

eye I ’ AV-, howei cr, was soft at bottom, heavy in bis 

1 motions, and rather 1i‘ss persevering than iiiyself, fiercely 
i as lio bad come on; lie lUgged, vacillated, struck wide, 

, and after twenty minutes’ shiut engagement, suddeiilv 
I pat his hands to his face and burst into tAira. 1 confess 
) I scarcely knew whether 1 had Irimuplied or not, though 
I 1 felt 1 could go on for half an hour iimre, so furious liiul 
the blood made me, along with the dull swelled sensa¬ 
tion of my balf-elustd eye. They were leading AV_ 

away, when the well-known form of !‘ie doctor appeared 
in the distance, ami all was a scene ol' tumultuous flight. 

1 got home, viibbod iiiy face with lard, and was enn- 


triving how to avoid presenting myself at dinner, when 
my late antagonist, his countenance thoroughly dis- 
flgured, and still crying, appeared at the door, fed by 
his uncle. They came to aecnsu me of the crime of 
heating the said James, and for which I do believe my 
own pcrsnmd state would not have seeureil me against 
a paternal drubbing, <iad the affair reached my father 
in its purity. In his view all flghling of this kind was 
lieinous; in the present state of things, however, 1 am 
.xfraid it is necessary — to which it would no doubt 
have been n-joined that a good whipping is still more 
so. To the demands of the angry uncle, iny mother, 
who had to be let into the transaction, iipposed the un¬ 
deniable answer of my wounded countenance, shining 
witli grease; ami Any father, gooil easy man, was put 
olT with the haxy idea of an iiiifqgtuuate accident, run¬ 
ning against a wall, or the like. Tliiuiks to the rticipe 
of hogs’-lard, I appeared next morning in my place at 
school, although with a prismatic halo round one eye; 
wheri'as the lucky Jiimes contrived to make a couple 
of holidays out of his condition. Not a few utJier battles 
had I to go through for the assertion of my place; but 
in all, merely by stutibnrn determination never to be 
beat, ;iml a sort of blind perseveraiiec, did I come off 
victorious, so as in tlie cud not to reijuire any more. 
Tlie most diflicult part of it was to get free of anmiy- 
anee from tlie idle ‘blackguard boys’bej'oad the pale, 
who ivimhl take every opiinrtuiiity of tyriiiuiising over 
us when caught alum'. l'’iiir-phiy was by no means one 
of their rules, and it was only by diut of standing uji 
boldly that any of us could enjoy tbo privileges of 
the town. AVithout a few successful riieounters, one 
winild have been obliged to siiciik round the corners 
of the slrei't.s, or to eonllne liis peregrinations to tlie 
garden ; iihereas after that, you were rcwogiiised with 
respect ns one of the initiated, and c'luld join pleasantly 
even with tlieiii in a game at ‘ buttons.’ 

Ill our town, however, propreuings were frequently 
eomliietud on a more exleiisive scale. A bitter rivalry 
existed between particular schools ; alliances were 
foiiued, .and drawn battles appointed between them, 
soiiiewhal similar to those in the cultivated little re¬ 
publics of t-reece. Ours might have been compared to 
the jiolishcd Atbeiis; that of the writing-master, or 
‘I’litie’.s,’ wliicli was made op of grown lads, agricultu¬ 
ral, ciimnnTci.il, and juirgbal, resembled clnddisb liteotia, 
ami il.s friendship was iilteniately gained by eoiitending 
]iarties, so as to decide the bidance. Onr uiimitigatcil 
ami mueli-dreaded foes were the boys of ‘I'raser’s,’ a 
m-ig.libouring school, resorted to by all sorts and sixes, 
from liosnitil, lane, ami eouiiiry, and swarming with 
numbers. 'I’his was the Sparta of our land of war 
ami letters, whose divided states no Aiiiphietyonie 
enuneil rir Olyuiiiie games tended to soften, unless for 
some huger mi.sehief. ‘Eraser’s’ li.id all the Lueedai- 
neuiiau eonteiiipt for learning, eloqnentx*, mid poetry, 
exeejit wlnm some rude Tyrticus shouted the war-ery ' 
ill vulg.ip rhyme. They were terrible in tlie strength 
of blackguardism, and had one or two dirty heroes whom 
there were few to meet single-handed. The battle was 
oftiTi fought in the street, or round the walls of the old 
Gothic churches at the top. AVhen we were engaged in 
thick ma'iir, stones flying, .and sticks at work, a detach¬ 
ment would come pouring out of some narrow cluse, to 
take the gratniuar-school in rear. Then was it sad to 
a lover of his coranionwenlth ; Athenians fled, or were 
captured ; Spartans, ■ that did not know ‘gut ’ from 
• //Mil,’ shouted jia'ans of triumph. If, again, it was tlie 
sudden cry of ’ Palie'a is oomiiigl’ then the day was 
probably our own. Up from the back lane they de¬ 
ployed in tumultuous array. The dull Tliehaus, who 
ivere yet able to respect Attic culture, generally threw 
their force on onr side, aniP many a stubliont champion 
of ignorance and blackguardism was pommelled to his 
heart's content. One campaign I rcnienitxir that lasted 
several days. AU the tactics of generalship, ambuscade, 
and military contrivance were put in action. Geuins 
03 well as courage was called forth; when, having 
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snatched a hasty dinner in the interval, tlie whole 
grammar-school sallied forth at four o'clock, to arm 
themselves with sticks and stones. The ‘ Valley ’ was 
a scene of confnsion. A dense line drawn up on either 
side; missiles dying hot and*libavy between; until an 
attempt was made by the town’s utlioers, with signal de¬ 
feat, to disperse us. Oil the last day it had liillen to a 
sort of guerilla warfare, and it .would luive been tlie 
utmost peril to venture along the edge of the I5.aolc 
Walk trees without good support, lii the i-voring, most 
of our party had gone home; hut tlie ‘Ladies’ Jloek’ 
was held, fort-wise, by a baud of ‘ Fraser’s.’ I had eol- 
leeted with me a small detachment, which was aug¬ 
mented by B few friendly ‘blackguards,’ us wc ealleil 
tlieni, who were bound to no system, and could he pur- 
ehased by reward. In a moment irf foolhardiness i toil 
them full speed up the ascent, amidst .a sliower of 
stones. We gave a wild simut, gaineil the top, and 
flourishing our huge cabbage-IRoeks (‘kail-runts’), drove 
our tippoiie.nts down on tlie other side. A wholo host 
of .small fry, ho»-ever, were lodged at band Ixdiiiid llic 
wall of the town churchyard, and kept up a heavy Rrc 
on our exposed situation, wdiicli it wins impossible to 
bear. All at once my followers descried me, broke iit>, 
and disappeared ; wliile 1 fled for bare life, jiurHne l liy 
lialf-a-doxcn determined fois, wlio owed me an oM 
griidgo. Down through the trees to the foot of the bill, 
along the park, and across the fiilds, did I run on tor 
absolutely a mile and a-iialf, in the liopc of distancing 
my em-mios. At lenglli I dro))pt(l down from sheer 
exlianstion, was seixcil unresistingly, and sdent for want 
of breath and Iwjk-. was led U]i in triuni])li towards the 
hc-ail-quarlcrs. In this nic,e emergency, to my e.xtrcine 
joy, 1 was rescued bj’ a jonrncyiiuin printer wliom I 
bappciicd to knmv, and got liome safe. Sin-b cere the 
haps and varieties of our scliouiboy life, wlien it was 
in it.s glory. 

Yet if there were scbool-day strifes and iniseliiefs, 
there were also school-boy eonipaiiioiishijis .and friend- 
ahips. Sentiment, indeed, was as abhorrent to that age 
as sermons; but it was. after all, the very time of a full, 
un1ie.sitating, unthinking love. Sne.iking kindnessca 
tlicrc were now ami then, by the w.iy. towards girls 
one would no more have dared to speak to than with 
an empress; but t/ds was a free iiistine.ilve alleetioii for 
Slime eoinpeor, to whem it atfaelicd you, you knew not 
and eared not why. Again and again w.-is this felt hy 
me, .md onep or twice with a!.*iiie\|ire.ssible fori'C, that 
sense of being drawn to niiotlie:' mililfe yourself, whieli 
never oeenrs hi after years. On eaeli oee.isioii, !»}• the 
by, the individual had some sister or female relative in 
whom the same features were only modified by the 
ililfcrcnec of sex, and towards whom the same emotion 
seeniod to flit through me now and then, more distant 
and undeSned, like the nameless identity in their eyes 
and faces. The love of David to Jonathan, that jiassed 
the love of woman, was for tlio brother of her wlnmi he 
had sought so earnestly; and inctliinks it was nothing 
but a regard tliat could only Iiave transcended love 
during the youth and scliool-days of tlie world ; for ftye 
friendships of (Jretks also were more pure and abiding 
than their marriages. On the p.art of my lioyi.'sh friends 
there w.as no equal fondness; it was a siditary yearning 
with w'liioh 1 would lie on tlie grass behind the liome 
of ray companion, and wait till liis leisure or caprice 
allowed him to join me. The associations, the ima¬ 
ginative force, and the fanciful longings, were only 
being gathered then, whieli, at a futun* ejioeh of eliu- 
raeter, would turn it folly upon some fair eountunance 
more remote from ijiy own nature. 

But tho world was wailing for u.s, .and could not he 
put off much longer; the very discipline of boyhood 
was silently preparing each of us for life, to which 
those pranks and foKefitl energies, like the Ic.aps and 
strid(>.s of a bather rumiing down the sand, brought one 
plunging in, till he got saddenly bey'oii.l his depth, and 
must strike out to swim. S.i it was with myself: the 
wild spirit of niiseliief sjient^tself in holder uiid holier | 


follies, that bad alrea.ly begun to include something of 
real emotion. Itoninnec and sentiment contended with 
tlie need for action: of idl spheres in tho world for 
these, the ocean had most fully seized upon my ima¬ 
gination ; and hy eonmion consent of friends and foes, 
no other element Imt the sea was tit for sueli a jicst to 
civilised society. So to si .i I went; that stop was to 
me the great one from bovhuo.! iut.. the stern .iffiiira of 
lifts It iicenis to me ns if a hke ovx'aii in memory’ now. 
rolls, w’tli its foreign lands, its sternH and diflleulties, 
tK‘twce ‘1 my sehool-boy days and tun-. It niakes all 
heyonil it aflyeting: I never see the lillle hoj too late 
for school, with liU ling anil slate, opening tho door in 
just foreboding, while the loud hum of voices is let out 
and shut in a.gain, but I feel what an impassnlile vhastii 
ks between him and mo. Dnee 1 ealicil at oar old 
gn;iiiiii:tT-sebm>l to pay the doctor a vir,\t of respis-t: 
the well-known ekiss, all strange fai’cs, read tin ir lessen 
before me; 1 remembered theueeasinnal visitors, former 
seboIar.s in coat and hat, that used in our own d.iy to do 
the same. 

< (lie of the most t.niehing dreams T ever had, too, wag 
oni’ in ubicii, with the viviih',-l reality, I was oiux'iiioru 
ilriviiig tlie wooden liall before me with my ‘club’ along 
Die ‘Vailey:’ a lliroiig of mingling and .-letire figures 
were pi!r.;iiiiig and meelim; me; while one in particular, 
with Ilia we'l-ktiowii tasseled cap, stood swinging bis 
weapon ;»i the midst. Another moment, and the whole 
scene was gone : ’» woke with tho tears under my elosed 
eyelids, and for a mom-nt could almost think I lilt Die 
P'llpahle vision relapse into tliat longing iiehe at heart 
from whieh imagination had sh.iped it. Fareirell, oh 
time whieh we so otV'U wisli foolishly to renew, when it 
is wow only that we enjoy it ! lint fare thee sivoi-tly mid 
well for tho.se w luiiii. ye.ir after year, it, is rnfohliiig! 
What is it tliat we more wisely deplore, or more often, 
than that we l.iid not up in it richer treasures for t.hh 
future, mid did not prix,', at least .as much as our S[>ort, 
tile .sacred discipline, the ]ie:dlhful iioiirkslmicnt, of 
school! 


IfllKAKS l.'I'ON I’LllWKIiS, I Tvt.Tf.S AND TRKK?. 

I,DUO Bvetis sa}'?, with cliariictcristic energy, ‘ oiir expo- 
liiiients we "take cave la I'c lither of use or diseoiery, 
either Iight-besiowiiig or liiiit-produeiiig, for we hate 
iinpostui>.s, mid des)iise curiosities. Yet bceaiike «rc 
must apjdy oiir-elrcH soniewhat to otliei-s, wo will set 
down some ciiriosilies touching plants.’ Not qmto 
sharing his opiiiiuii.s about curio'iitjes, since it is never 
s.'ife to say that a curiosity may not produce light, or 
CM'ii hear fruit in due season, ami thus contaiu the 
girms of utiliiy, wdiile it may t'O .always useful when it 
stimulates men to lefleetioii upon the ahstraet prin¬ 
ciples which ei.iiihined to hrioi: it forfli, wc Iiavo euioe, 
though by a soiiieivliat diii'erenl route, to tho sauic^ con¬ 
clusion wit'i the .stiipemhcis antlior of the ‘ .N'ovuiu 
ffigiiTi'ini ’ YYe propose in this pl,'u;e to set down some 
singular ‘ ciiiiositics toueliinx plants ;* curiosities which, 
have Iind their oiigin, not in what wo r,all ‘freaks of 
nature,’ hut in the liortieuitiir.al gamhoIUiigs of some 
oddity-hunting gard< riers. If in no other respect di¬ 
rectly iis.'fiil, iiiir paper will iiot serve a mean cud if it 
brings into poiiuineiiec the veiy remarkable and valuable 
fact, that till! laws conferred by tho All-wise Author of 
(‘reatinn upon the vegctiihlc kingdom me of such htli- 
liiile, as to tuliiiit of certain modilieiilioiis under the 
iidliienec and direction of human skill, which may be, as 
they bnvo lioen, rendered subservient to tJic real or arti¬ 
ficial necessities of mankind. 

It is amusing to uotire with what unbounded cre¬ 
dulity aneient writer.v have received aecountB of the 
extent of nian's phisiie power over tho vegetable world ; 
and it may be mentioned as a singular citcumeianee, 
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that in the abounding works .on natnial magic whicli 
turned the braiiiH oi' pliilnsophers ia the spventienth 
centurr, this art generally occupies an important place. 
Ludicroiix miipes for cffocting all sorts of niai icK in 
vegetable physiology arc extant. Jean Itaptista J'oilii 
woulil teach his disciples the fallowing feats of hortinil- 
tnral skill:—How to turn an oak into a vine; liosr to 
produce naturally stony fruit without slones; and Jilie 
deliglitfnl art—how to produce kernel without shells, so 
as to save the trouble of rmt-eiwking; moreover, how to 
incaniadmc the goldcn-coloimsl luelon; htw to blanch 
the ruddy purple of the nmlborry ; lioiv to give a blush 
to tho white cheek of the lily, ami a pallor to the too 
violent warmth of the ro-o-; Imw .also to give halniy 
fragrance to tho sc:eiitle.s.. Iloivcn, or, sad perversion! to 
turn an agreeable <iilr)ur inlo a repuLsive one; how to 
change biiter alniomN into sweet; and lastly, most niivr- 
VolloilH of idl, how to lic'ifow .sweetness ol llavonr, and 
cvt'tt petfuuic, iipiiii tin—onion ! M'e need snirocly sny 
these are all (aides: tiny will he in.slantly defeeled at 
such by any chilli of the present age. The exaggeration 
must not, linn ever, he allowed to e.ist ili..emlil over the 
whole art; for niii|iiestionnhlc fiuus are to he tKliliieesl, 
whhdi prove ilio p<is.tihi!ity of elleets ainio..l as slr.nige, 
hut not, like the.se, luilitatiug against the fuiidninuntal 
laws of botanical science. • 

It is ditlicuU to refnse belief (o the nuiiierotH antho- 
ritics that can he (;uoied for the si ranee freaks wliieii 
have soiiietimes hecn phivcil iipoii Iniits. It is .said - 
and we leave the responsiliiliiy of the as.serlioii to those 
who eiin heller veiify il—tli.it gardeners liavc succeeded 
in, so to speak, casling their fruits into moulds, just :is a 
etiok does her ji Hies! 'Jhiis, for instance, apidi's luivf 
been made to assume tlic shape of lininau heads, of (lie 
hcad,v of animals, and (d malheiiiatieal figtires, thoiigli of 
course with no great sharpness of onilinc or fidelity oi' 
detail, (hicuiiihei s have been clongiiled inlo walking- 
Btieks, or expanded into spheres, kveii tlie forms of dra¬ 
gons and utliec nionslroiis prodnclinns have been )u-odiiec<1 
by properly treating these plastic frnils, 'I'lie method o( 
accomjilishiiig such freaks has been to phwc a mouM of 
clay or wood coiisisiiiig of acvorul pieces, so us to admit 
of being removed when the monstrosity was ripe, over 
tho youtig fruit. As this increased in si.'.e, its expanding 
tissues nssumed the foiin of the c;vvity in which they 
found tUemsidves eonfmed. The famous finger-fruit of 
China is never iirodiieed on the same plant after it. ha. 
passed from the giirdenor's into the purchaser’s hands. Is 
it possllile that the expert fVlc.siial horlieiilturists adept 
ft moulding proees.s of this kind t It heenincs us, how¬ 
ever, to sjieak eiivnmspcctly of such freaks; and we 
nill Uiorefore proceed to iiolieo others ujion whicli move 
decided langnage is pertiiissihle. The next class—one 
•still more curious than the jirecediiig—was the eusloiii 
of Arvgijimi fruits a." they grew ujioii the trees! liy 
this ingenuity orehuriis were to he tiinieJ inlo ajio- 
thecaries’ shops; here a tvoc would bond down laden 
with eathanie mimics, there iiuntiier witli literally s/kvo/ 
pears; grapes wo.ild hocome ponerful pills; and plums 
represent, in more senses than one, boluses! To what 
end this romarkal.lc ooiurivanco ' bet th«' answer be 
given in tho words of one of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the plan—'In order that tb.isc who dislike modi- 
eiue in tho ordinary forms, may take is, even with plea¬ 
sure, in this way;' finding out of course, prohaWy fb their 
sulxsciiiieul dismay and pcrjilcxily, that where they had 
been, fts they thought, taking dessert, they bad lieeii 
swallowing drugs. If we are to believe fl,c acconnta 
given of the proces.nB for eirectiiig this -dd end, there 
went four methods of physicking the unfortunate trees. 


The most comiuon wa.s to cut a hole in the bfaneh, and 
fill it with the drug. Now it must be mentioned, that 
if the drugs were thus really inserted in quantities at 
all likely to affect the properties of the limit, the pro¬ 
bability would be that tlfcy would kill the tree. How¬ 
ever, therefore, we may feel disposed to credit the fact 
of an attempt to produce medicated fruit, and it seems 
unquestionable, the strongest suspicion must attach to 
all accounts of the medicinal efiects of such productions. 
It iqipears at one period iu the seventeenth century to 
have been a distinct business, by which Arsons got their 
livelihood, selling fruit like aiitibilious pills, two apples 
for a dose, and a grape for a good night’s rest. 

The art of grafting led, as may well bo imagined, to 
a vast nuiiihcr of hurtieultiiral tricks upon trees, some 
geiiuiiio, others mere ingenuities of fraud. Thus an old 
writer says, ‘ I Inivc seen a tree which hare several dilFc- 
roiil kinds of fruit. It was of a good si/e, and vas planted 
ill a large flower-pot filled with very rich earth, in order 
to sustain the large demand made on it by Uetivefor 
.siistenanee. It bare tiiree hraiiches. (If these, one held 
clusters Ilf gnipis of more tlian one kind, .some being 
niedieated, and of these, some were soporific.^, others 
aperients. Tho second hraiieh bare peaches without 
stents; and the t.l!i:il, two kinds of cherries, some sour, 
olheis saccharine. The bark of this wonderful tree was 
aiiorni'd with roses, and otlier flowers which grew upon 
it!’ Pliny also infi)riu.s us that in the garden of Lueiil- 
liis there was a eclehrated tiec which teemed witJi ripe 
)icarH, .sp]ilcs, figs, plums, olives, almonds, and grapes! 
Hut this p.usses beyond even the prohahiiily of a fraud. 
Virgil, who is said to he the eiiiliesl author that makes 
iiieiitioii of the ael of grafting, sjieaks in some respects 
inieticiilly when he talks of lreo.s green with foliage, and 
ri]ie w'itli Iriiils not their own; and altogether so when he 
tells us that the rnugh-tasting idicrry blooms upon the 
mild iiiit-treo of the jdanc, laden with great and rosy 
:ip]>Ies ; of the hceeh all white with tho flowers of the 
ehestiiiit, and the ash with those of the ]iear; and, to I'lip 
the eliniux, of tigs ivgaiing iijion dainty fiaiata of acorns 
miller the sliadow of a towering elm I In ailditioii to 
these, iireiiunls bate passed current of roses Imcoiuing 
deep roil by being giiil'tud on a black eiirrant bush; of 
oranges lieeoniiiig liliioil-rcd by being united to the jranie- 
graiiate; of j.isiiiines heeuiiiiug yellow liy union with 
oi-ange-treeH ; and, stranger still, of roses becoming i/iwa 
by being grai'ted on a holly-tree. Hvelyii says positively 
he saw a rose grai'ted of. an oraiige-lrcc when he was 
travelling in JIullaud. How arc tlie.sc things to bo e.x- 
plaineil, when it is rciuenibered that tho fundamental 
jirineiplu of the art eensists in the rule, that jilauts of a 
ilitrcreiil genus eaniiot he made to iutcrgrafi! Often, 
indeed, ilifl'ererit speeies of the same genua refuse to unite 
ill this way; tlieivfoie it is nioiislruus to siqqiose that a 
niiiiilier ot totally distinct genera could co-exist upon a 
single hteek. Yet, on the other hand, il is not justifiable 
to ennsiiler all these imciiunts as actually fabulous; wo 
do net ilouht that .luhii Kvelyn really saw wliat he 
helieveil to be a rose grafted on an orange-stock. iSomti- 
tinies the same soil of freak occurs in nature by an acci¬ 
dent. The seed of a bin'll may, for example, have been 
blown by the wind into the mouldering liellow of a 
beech; it there takes root downwards, and sends the 
young shoot upwards, and in time hucouies a young tree. 
If, now, .sumo of the brnnehes of the beech arc yet alive, 
the spectacle presented by sucb an object will bo sufii' 
cieiitly strange, and the contrast between tho wiiy habit 
of the bin-h and that of the beech will be a curiosity in 
itself. Somethiiig of this kind was seen by Dccaiidolle, 
the emliienl b'rench hotaiiisl, at Chaloniics. The graceful 
and luxuriant branches of a young cherry-tree were seen 
ovcrshailowiiig a hoary trunk, the sprouts of which exlu- 
hited tlie peculiar form which characterise the leaves of 
Ihe oak. 11 ere, then, was the apparent union of a cherry and 
an oak, tho origin of which was, that a cherry-stone had 
aecideiitully dropped into a hollow oak-truuk, and in pro¬ 
cess of time filled the old cavity with its own stem. Now, 
dimbtless, in some of the cases in question, an event of a 
similar kind has been cither accidentally or intentioiially 
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prodnood. Bacon tells us that it iras a comiuon cariosity 
to hare as omsi'prDii'actirc tree, and describes in general 
terms th« method of its tnar^i/Mture. Fur instance, if 
we would hare a tree bearing a number of diflerent 
flowers, the very simple method of efi'ectiiig it is, to boro 
certain holes in the trunk, to All them with cartli, and 
then to sow the seeds of the flnwess in the earth. IVich 
the peculiar intuition of genius, h»says in langinigu far 
before any Hahsequcul age but our own, ‘ I doubt 
whether you can have apples, puiirs, and oranges on the 
same stock as plums.’ 

Cndunbtedly, then, wo must consider thn cajdanal ion 
of these freaks to be simply, that when they were actually 
contrary to nature’s laws, they were only cheats; ami 
where they were not, as in the fabrication of a lliiwec-trL'c, 
they were just gardeners’ gainbuls. Due of the most 
learned writers iiv the art of gntfting, M. Thonin,* who has 
taken the pains to count up, ami classiiy.and christen nil 
the dHfcrent styles of grafting, calling them after this 
fitsliion u la llcmks, a In iinffoit, to the number of 
dillercnt varieties, enumerates bvjt the Virgilian gnii'i: 
this was thus efl'cctcci; a hole was bnreil across the tliaineter 
of a walnut-tree, amt a vino bnineU was passed llinni^h 
it while yet in connection witli its parent stem; iiflei- a 
little time the branch was cut ofl', ami it w.ss s.iid i( 
would then be found united to, and gvowing upon, tli'’ 
walnut. This has been very properly ijiiestiimed, not .i>. ii> 
the fact, but as to the naturt; of the union. It was not a 
triie gr-aft; the wood of the trts' may huso supplieil nnti i- 
mciit to the branch, not by union of its vC'ScIs, hut bv die 
decay of the parts surrounding it. Fisim the natini' of 
the ease, such a union, enuld bn but short-lived. 'J'liis 
may therefore furni.sh us with a eluo to the e.\p]i;nalioti of 
some of the monstrous vegetable unions wliieh the per¬ 
verted ingenuity of man has entleavourcd to i/feet. I'l'e 
arc nut, however, to consider our aiieestry as the .solo pcrjie- 
traturs of these various freaks; they preiail emu to the 
present day. The traveller in (ienoa or in Floreneo may 
without any dilBeuUy, beyond a penuniaiy one, probably of 
hoino niagiiitndi', br-eoine the fortiiiniti! poises.or of a I'l e 
iiliuost os wonderful as tbose of which ru-su:il ii.itieo has 
been taken. In a cliissically-formi"! Ilfiw’e>--p<jt you .seo a 
plant of some si/c, uml of a graceful bat ni(i.'t umniialoiii 
aiipearanec. (In this side you would say it J'lis a jasmine, 
heavily laden with odoriferous flowers; on the other it is a 
rase blushing with thickly-clustered blossoms; and airiilip, 
on the third aspect, it is a honltj suckle Imrstlng willi 
sweet-smelling buds, Stranger still! look at the stock, 
and by the leaves ef the few braiieiies which it is iiUowcd 
to put forth, you are ready to believe it to be eitbor a 
myrtle, or, as the case may be, un orange or a pomegi nnale. 
Of coni'sctliis is a mere cheat, spite of the carnc-st as‘eve- 
rations of the hurtiruUurists, who protest that tbo various 
plants are all grafted upon the eomninii slock of the 
orange or myrtle. But it is a cheat of a most ingonioiis 
kind, such as would perhaps scarcely he discovered bv 
any but an acute and botanical eye. This lunus of art 
is thus made: the ‘stock,’ of myrtle or other jiluuls is 
heailcd, cut ilovrn to a proper size, and thou tenderly iurn/ 
with on auger right through its middle until the iii.'-trii- 
ment comes out at the roots, when it is withdrawn. The 
thin and flexible stems of throe young and thriving plants 
of jasmine, ro.<ie, and honeysuckle, arc pas.scd np together 
through the now hollow stock, until their .summits emerge 
at the top of it: the four plants arc then carefully potted 
in a good-sized imt, with a rich compost around their 
roots. With muck care, in time, an elegant eompound 
plant makes its appearance ; the horizontal enlargement 
of the three enclosed stems forces them into such close 
proximity, that they wear all the appearance of being 
united into a common stem, and in this condition at the 
flowering period they ore exposed fur .sale, and fetch good 
prices as triumphs of horticultural skill, not ovor the 
obstinacies, but actually over the laws of nature! It 
was no doubt by some such trick as the preceding that 
the wonder-loving eye of Kvelyu was deceived when he 
was shown the rose grafied on the oronge-trec, and the 
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Pllnian marvel had doubtlass its origin in n similar 
ingenuity. 

Within tho just bounds of natural laws, the art in 
question has undoubtedly prodiieed some odd-loeki(ig re¬ 
sults, more singular, because mure true, than the preceding 
instances. Thus vve are told that iss*jistonalLy a curiosity 
of ^rt and nature combined was shown in a eherry-trec on 
which several dijlemit yarictus oi the fruit were liomc 
~-en tills side black, on that red, on ibut neatly white I 
Some odd exueriiiients have also Inn aitornpte'd by l)e- 
eaiidolle, in which he siiiveeded in iirodoemg grafts in 
some very unlikely instances; and ullivr eonuneiital bo¬ 
tanists iiave griiflisl melons upon eui'innhcr plants, love- 
apples on jioiatoes, and eauliflowers mi cabbages,vinh the 
mo4 eoinplcte sueeess; results quite as uiarvclbnis in 
iiiqn.ar.iM-c a- many of tho lr.ss v’crucioiis cvamplcs of 
tioirers and fruit of dilb-rcnt kinds growing upon a cviii- 
iiinn 1.10111. Ai euiiosilics, this class of hoi-tieultunil 
efVecS •-.■fii's (i, have licit ground, for plants of tho kind 
ail- r.ir.-ly ■.ccii now. 

N..r (o bi-fiiithiT lidioiH, tlic last freak vve intend to 
selci-t imt of m.iny tlinl inigbr be mentioned, is the 
I'Vti-aoriliiiary fancy c.illi-d the ‘-let of Jlwjijlnr/.' The 
Cliim •<! tail llii- iinliappy In-e-dwarfs ‘ A'wi Shoo.’ 
fVkvtiiig an appropriate liianvh of a tree, lluj rc- 
nr.ic a Tjug 'if li:,ik IVo'i’ it, and then cover the 
pI.-.<-i' with a m.iiSM^of Iram, i..oiiiid wliivli some damp 
1110 !.', i.s gently liouiid, s.i a-, i.i kceji it from licconiing 
dry.* (.1 a litlle Vibili- tlic li-i-.i,iirh puts out vairii-lc, into 
the loam, and '•non does .,o in i-iiliii-!eiit iiuiulu'r to i-on- 
'■I’.liMii ilii-m ellicient food-.-niipriers. It is (lien rut 
III!' Ii. l.iM tl'C bull of earili, and tin- liall ii put into a 
slitillinv iibli.n;;-si|ii.ire pot filled with broken pieces of 
ailiivi.vl clay. Tlic i>lant is now wati-red in very small 
ijiiaiititiiand all ilsiit-il jmwers arc kept .at a degris*' 
only jri.si rcmoicd from total vcssiitioii; douhtlc-s innlti- 
(iidi's of thciri pcri.s|i at this ]itri.id. Then iiitli patient 
skill (III- dw.irfcr (ivitsiin iisin iiiccbaiiisin of wires iipoii 
the t -inli'i- briiiielics, toituring tliein by slow degree? into 
till’ liiiliiiu rcscijiblaiice of the gnarled and knotted 
bi-.inclics of !i forest vi-tci-aii. Tliu hungry roots turn 
liitliir in tlieir marrow ci.l1, seeking foo.|, anti finding 
baicly nijUri ic'it to siipp irt life; and even lo.st they ishoilld 
be loo suc-’c-siM, tiny are cut and burned, until, weary of 
wandcriii.-.', they arc all eramjicil into their place of 
iiliiidc, and must m.ikc the most ol it. ‘ Kvvry year,’ says 
oi'evvhn lias ns'i, the process, ‘ the leaves beeonie less and 
less, and the buds anil radicles arc also dimiiiiHhed, until 
ai leiiglh Ibu balauee bi-twerji the roots and leaves is 
oblivlni.'.'l wliieb suits the ehiiracter of the dwarf rcqiiirisl.’ 
Ants arc enticed, moreover, to pierce the heart of the 
unhappy stan cling, by means of honey sniearcd on tho 
bark; and tin; more linllow and ivorni-eiilen its appear- 
ane;’, the more pi-ei’ioiis in the, enel irnaginaiion of the 
rearer. S niii! variciii's of trees long resist these systc- 
niiitie cruelties, and for fil'ieen ov even Iweiiiy ycays 
niiiiiiLain a noble but vain opposition to their owners’ 
viill^at length they arc obliged to yield, and together 
with others, whieb '-ave up tlie unequal struggde ut tlireo 
or five years, settio dravii into tn’cs a few ineliea high. 
Tliink of tho hcavoii-Healing bamboo, of the tall and 
well-proportioiii’d eypri’ss, of the graceful and appris. 
pri’ito eontour of the oniic'C, of the stately form M the 
elm, ’'ninished ami bioiight so low as at fifty years old to 
find ample room for their hraiichcs atid leaves under an 
orilinai’y glais shade! The poor trees cling with an iii- 
ilissolulile tenacity to the rcrallections of their child¬ 
hood. In the winter tlicy arc like dry and contorted 
iwigr, set upright in .a tiny flower-pot, but the spring 
calls even to them to live; their bideous little branches 
put out tlsu tiniest leaves, with a great effort little' 
flowers follow, luid by and by there is actually a show of 
Ihiit, and the fruit remains longer on the branches than 
on their free relatives in the wide orchard or illiinit- 


• Bnnm llumboMt is said to Iinvn availnl bimiwtf of ibis uieflicid 
of seeurinK hvu spcieltoeiis of frees in the forests of Brazi], finding 
them weU-niotcd and abjii to bear abscission on his ntum to tho 
spot. 
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able forcHt, though it ie only hard, dry, and tasteletx. 
Autuinii shakes it down, and buries it tut an untimely 
abortion, with abortive leaves, and the dwarf-trcu Hinkii 
back in dcsimir into the iuy arms of winter again, to rt'- 
[icat yetir after year—until porhaps a hundred are faintly 
told upon its inner wood—the Raino nioiiruful process. 
Not, lot us gladly say, on the authority of one well coni' 
pcteut to ejieak, that all the Chinese take pleasure Sn 
this cruel freak; for it is well knuHni that some wealthy 
men—men surely who rightly estirnato the blessings of 
liberty, even if they have not loftier conci^itioiis as to 
the sensations (!) of vegetable vitality—spend consider¬ 
able sums in purchasing dwarf-lnes for the express pur¬ 
pose removing them frum tbeir euvtheu prisoiib, and 
setting their eraiiiped-up (ibros liee. 

Siuee the exhibition of ooc of iIkmc stari'ellngs in the 
Chinese Collection, we Jiavo notiood what seems to be on 
attempt to iiitroilui’c this jicrvorlcd taste among our- 
selv^. We have bad tlie pain of WTitig a Tom Thumb 
rose-tree platiled in a pot of uii incli and a-balf diameter, 
arid struggling up to tin* altitude of three or four inches 
in its efforks to cxpiind one or two rose-buds in the si/e 
of a small sixpence, alorc recently still, our attcutioii 
has been caught by sonic funny little, green objects, 
planted in lei-y ricrv-li'okiiig pots like big tblmblcs, and 
sot forth ill the sliop-wliidows with a iilacurd reading 
thus, ‘ Ileal living miniature plants tiRer the insmier of 
the lUiinese, imported from Genniuiv.* Do closer inspec¬ 
tion, wo were glad to find that there wu.s no sy.stenialic 
cruelty necessary in th:ir prodnetion at anyrate, fur tlioy 
ajipcarcd to be siinjily veiy j'oung metnbeis of the family 
of the eaeli. Many of these little things arc full of 
flwwcr; and being tastefully arranged, jml into miniature 
llowcr-baskt'ts or upon tiny llowcr-stimds, they bare, for 
Those who iidniiro the niinute, u ]i!easing (licet. The art 
of dwariiiig, where it has bi'en eonlined to leasniiable 
litnibs, where It lias brought flowers in the isxiin of Ibre.st- 
treos into ihe oonservalory, or whero it has been beiie- 
(ieiel in the orchard and field iti restraining the excessive 
vigour of traes and plants, Is a valuable bandiiiaid to the 
liortieulturi.st: neeil we say when it is iinulu subset vieiit 
to an idle W'liim, or to gnitify a luoibid fiuste for the 
I curious, wo should be sorry to .see it practised, or its 
I practice cncour.iged in an iige and time likr- ours! . 


HOW TO (ir.T ON? 

I'KSt uji in tbesn little islands there arc ronie thirty 
million human beings struggling and shoublering their 
way from tin* er.adle to the grave. The moans of eom- 
fortablo living uro enongb, lliongli not more than enough, 
fur all; but the pailition is inlluenerd partly by indi¬ 
vidual mniingemeiit, and purity by u mystical se<iueiicc 
of ineidents, wlilcli, in unr ignorance of its laws, we eom- 
nunly set down as chance. It is no nendcr that, in this 
. anxious, eager rrow 1, we boar on nil sides the cry, jlow 
! to get on? Uy some it is uttered in a tone of eafne.st^ 

; imiuiry, while in others it assumes the accents ('f poevish- 
I ness, iiulignation, or dc.sj>air. The unsuccessful eomjiluin 
1 of the injustice not only of that tyrannical abstraction, 

I k’ortune, but of their luckier brethren ; the iinpaticut 
j iBvile those who are before them for stundiiig in their 
I way; the iiulolenl denounce the industrious for taking 
the bread out c,t their mouths; some, losing heart, beg 
I humbly of the p.is.;eis.by for the niorsid they cannot earn; 

I and others take by Iramt or force what they could far 
; more easily secure by bom st ingciimity or resolve. The 
inuleonteiits array' themselves in classes, ^rder arms 
against order, niid the social war mn er w ants fomenters 
even among those who eauiiol be supposed to be either 
j blinded by ignorance or goaded by Want. 

This struggle, noiwith.stauding its heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments, goes ou, upon the whole, with great uniformity, 
and its results ait wonderfully impartial. The jealousy 
of dosses originates in a mere delasion. The opeiatives 
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think of the masters as if they belonged to a distinct and 
hostile tribe, foTgetting_or rather wilfully shutting thtelr 
eyes upon a fact which tjcy know of their owm know' 
ledge—that tlie latter rose originally from the same mas* 
of which themselves form a port; ihe masters regard their 
gentlemen customers with envy, as persons who have rio 
right to be idle, never thinking that the leisure of which 
they complain has been bought by work; and tho gentle¬ 
men look up to a higher gentry or nobility as dcsertlcss 
minions of luck, omitting to carry their gaze a fewr gene-, 
rations bark, when the illustrious line would in most 
cases be seoii to sjirliig from the meanest kinds of service.’ 
We might g(j on to remark, that the analytical follows of 
necessity tho synthetical process; that the greatest aggre¬ 
gations of wealth return in time to their elements; that 
the myriad wheels of fortune going constantly round in 
this country difl'er only in the length of tbeir revolution; 
amk that we arc all, high and low, rich and ]>ciO', subject 
to tbc same laws of social ebarige. Hut this doc.s not 
interfere with the froe agency of individuals; on the con¬ 
trary, it shows that we have all n chance, if vve will only 
plaeo ourselves in tho way; and it gives foiw and nicou- 
iiig to the otherwise uscles.s (,uostioii, How to get on ! 

TTierc is no want of answers to this riuestion, but they 
aro all more or le.ss visionary and empirical. They 
u.-ually proceed upon the quack system of nostrum's. 
•Some reeoniinend a calm and dogged ponseveranoe a.s the 
one thing needful; others a qniek succession of energetic | 
attempts; and m> on ; and all are backed, with equal | 
strcngtli, by proicrhs of most respectable antiquity, illus- 
Iratcd and yjrotcd by modem instances. It is not easy, 
to lind fiiuU with tbc piqmlar iinstruins, for most of 
tlicm arc moral and sensible in themselves; but we all 
know tbiit a thing may be extremely ap]>licablc in a par¬ 
ticular c.".i.o, and yet miscliievous, or merely absurd, if j 
mlnpted as a specitic. Tho continuance of the eiy j 
jirovcs tbc eiiqiliness of the answer. We do not get on a i 
bit the butter for bring told bow; and at every new crisis j: 
we look with tmvy and hate upon those who arc more { 
fortunate than ourselves, attrihutlng our own misfortunes; 
to the unfair constitution of society. ‘ 1 have perseverod;’- 
Miys one, ‘till 1 have ^rown gray-haired in poverty; T 
hare laughed at the instability of my comrades, till they 
have, risen into fortune above my head; I have stuck to' 
my business, witimut turning my eyes to the right or tlie 
left., till it has deserted me.’ Another declares that he.' 
has hcl/cd every oppunuuity of bettering his condition; j 
that he has wniked day and night, and tried trade after i 
trade; ami that now, when everything has failed with , 
/(/»«, he secs hy his side the jioor (Imdgc, the man of one : 
hlea, rising gradually into comfort, and even rank. ’J'lieso {, 
arc terrible anomalies; they throw the speeitics into dis¬ 
repute; and the cry begins anew, How to get on! 

B'c saw tlic other day a ’modem instance’ of the ia- 
juslive of fortune. It occurred in the case of some boys, 
who were fishing in the l^irth of Forth. One Rttle, 
ragged, bareheaded, barefooted urcliin stuck to iiis 
po.st like a limpet; while his companions wandered 
along the shoro, easting their lines at every step. The 
latter .sought the fish, while the fish sought him; tho 
one not finding what they took .so much trouble to 
seek, and the other merely standing still, and securing 
tho candidates for the bait as fast as he could jerk 
them in. On returaiug from our stroll, we found this 
scone at its close. The limpqt had unfastened himself 
from his rock, and was wending homewards with a string 
of podleys and fiukes (young coollish and floundors) half 
a yard long; while his wearied and empty-handed com¬ 
rades were walking gioamily hy his side, eyeing him 
askance, and, we have no doubt, thinking within them- 
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iH!lre.<) that he had noma hand in their bad luck> * Aha !' 
thought we, iu our wisdom, ‘ here is an illastntioii of 
the great business of life: stca<liuess and persevuraiioo are 
ever sure of their reward !’ The next day xvo passed the 
same place, and saw with marked approbation our ydung 
friend once more upon his ruck, while his unphilosophical 
companions were prowling ns fojmcrly along the shore. 
But somehosr or other the result on this occasion was dif¬ 
ferent. No Kteadine.ss, no perseverance, could gain the 
limpet a single nibble, while the jieripatctic cll'orts of 
the rest were highly successful; and as the bujs were 
going home, wo heard the disappointed angler bitterly 
accusing his neighbours of having drawn aivsy his tish! 

On this second occasion wo wore not so rcasly to draw 
the moral. It was clear that soino#mdcT-plot was g<.iog 
on beneath the surface of the water, with the moves of 
which we were uuaci|uaintcd—that the fortune of pod- 
ley-eatchers wos determined by cimumslanccs of which 
we knew not the course or nature, it may be that, if wo 
were far enough advanced in scioiico, wc iniglil be able to 
tell, from the state perhaps of the wind or tide, wln'liicr 
our enticements vrould have most cll'ccl if idtcrod from 
a rock or when wandering along ll>c shore; but in the 
meaiitimo, it was clear that the podlcys tin,light very 
little of our aphorisms, and laughed our uoslruins to 
scorn. ' 

Although it is impossible, however, to twist the inci¬ 
dent into an illustration in favour of any universal 
Uicory, it may suggest to us that in the hosoi'i of society 
there arc agencies at work ns coiuiilicatod ami iny.^ternjiis 
as those that govcni the Foith. Is there, then, no gene¬ 
ral rule for ‘getting on’ in the world 1 We think there 
is, Wc cannot tell what is coming; hut we can huhl 
ourselves in preparation for what may befall, A sliip 
that goes forth npoii the ocean is jirovided with .appli¬ 
ances both for catching the breeze and (.-railing tlic 
storm: and were it otherwise, shc.wiiuhl have no ehanee 
of making a jirosperoiis viijage. If wo examine the 
history of men who have risen in seeicly, we find their 
clev.atinn, altlioiigh apparently the result of chance, tii he 
line, in reality, to the liwt of their being rritilff to take 
.advantage of the wind or the currcid,. 'J’o sii|ipose other¬ 
wise is to suppose human beings to be inert logs lloatiiig 
upon the stream, or feathers (lancing iu lire air. When 
we hear of a man plodding for life at a thankless profes¬ 
sion, wo may, iu nine cases out of ten, conclude him to 
he destitute of the iiifoniiation ur«ceom]ili.shineiits which 
would have enabled him to take advanliigi- of tho thou¬ 
sand circumstances which are constantly at work iu such 
crowded communities as ours. 

Wc are frei)ueuUy told of persons whonharo ‘got on’ 
by chance; but if wc inquire into the pMticulars of the 
story, wc are sure to discuvur that they ]ioascsspd p(‘euliar 
capabilities for taking advantage of tho opening that 
iniiy have occurred. We knew a lad who was eho.seii 
from his compeers fur a sun ice which eventually led to 
prodigious advaueemeut. And why! Simply because 
this lad possessed, iu a higher degree than the others, the 
accomplishment of penmanship, which happened to be 
specially wanted in his new employment. 'X'lie illustra¬ 
tion is a humble one; but if wc call to mind the charac¬ 
ter of the age we live in, its varied knowledge, and higli- 
toned refinement, wc shall be led from it to conclude, as 
a general rule, that something mure than ehaiioc must 
rule tbe destinies of the fortunate. To desocud still 
lower; suppose a cobbler working at his stall in a village 
—industriously, soberly, pcrseveringly. All, perhaps, will 
not do. The village is waxing to a town; sanguine 
cobblers come faster tlian slioes to raond; and the poor 
man sinks into destitution. Why is this i Because 
he was a cobbler who stuck like cobbler’s wax to the 
pTovei'b, and never went beyond his last. Because his 
mind was imprisened in his stall. Because he was unable 
to take advantage of any ofie of the currents and counter¬ 
currents that are rushing and gushing iu a rising place, 
and when his oim stagnated, could only drift like a life¬ 
less log. • 

Ihe way to get on is not to rush from employment to 
employment, or to worry ourselves and others with our 


impatience, but to keep up, as far as eircamstanccs per¬ 
mit, with the isKpiiromfuts of a refined and accomplished 
age, and thus be ready to avail ourselves of any reason- , 
able opportunities Unit may oftcr. If no such upport’li- j 
nities occur, what then i Why, then, we have enjoyed tho 
finer part success; we linvc li.cj beyond our fuxiial 
eoiidition; we have held iutcllpetual association with the 
master minds of the world; wc have prolonged even life ' 
itself, by multiplying the spirit of hfe, which is Thought. 
As for the iiotlou that we eim only extend (vur mental 
acquisitioiis^y neglecting oumocial employment, that is*' 
a fallacy which is rt'futod by the very eoiis-iitnlion of the i 
society in which we live. Were this uiiviou correct, (here j 
would hi! no such thing as the ennstant progression we ! 
have deseribeil from tho lower to tho higher ranks; the ! 
whole lines would stagnate. j 

But while (i|M;iily avowing our disivelief in the old ! 

I (|Uiiek noslriinis uliieh it has been customary to admi- 
I Ulster, by way of a yi/oriAo, to impatient sjiiritx, vve do ; 

I not go tlie length of denying to ciu’h its own special vir- | 
tuc. t'crsevcviiiice, energy, prudenee, resolution, sobriety, I 
lionesty- -all arc iicctinfirij fur success; but neither singly ■ 
nor ill the nggicgale are they capable of insuring it. If i 
we seek ndraneemcTit, our minds must cxpsiid beyond | 
our iircscnt position, whatever it he: and this they can ! 
only do liy tho aeipiisition of knovrledge. It is a simple 1 
secret no SonbI'- as simide as that of (’olu'iibus wlien ho j 
taught his aiidicnc? how to make an egg stand on end. - 
But for all Hull, it is the solution of tin grand quesUuii: 
it is the way, and the only’ way, to (iirr on. 

' A jM O N S T E U it N V E I I, E 1>. 

'Ecvoii thing! I do feel for her. 'J'lioligh she is a per- • 
son I never saw, yet hers seems :i easo of such uppres- j 
.sioii oil the oiiu iiaiid, and such patient suficring un the | 

other, that one cannot liul'. ; 

‘ oil I daresay you'll see her in the morning, for ; 
she often steals out then, wJieii the wretch, 1 suptxiBe, i 
is in hell.’ ■ j 

‘ Blit what esjuld have iiijiieed a girl to tic herself to 
sueli a man ? ’ , , 

•AVell, [ duu’t know: the old story, I suppose—fiilfi’ 
appearance.s; Tor no girl m her senses eoiild have inar- 
rii-d a iiinii with his habits, if she bad known of tliuiii 
befurchaiid. There is sometimes a kind of infatuation 
about women, I allow, which seems to blind them to 
the real character of I’u; ni.in they are in love with ; 
hut ill this cate 1 don't think she eimld have known 
how lie conducted liiinself, or she c(*rtaiuly would have 
paused in time. Oh the wretch, 1 have no patieixe I 
with him!’ I 

This liltle dialogue look place in one of those neat, ; 
bright, cleaii-wiiidnwed, gsiizy-curlaiiied houses. vvIiicU f 
form so many pretty districts vvitliiii a widking dis- { 
tanec of the iniglity heart of the great metropolis, nnil { 
between two ladies, the otic the tiiisiress of tho said | 
jiieu-fooking cottage villa, and the other her gnest, a | 
country nnatrori who had just arrived on a visit to her i 
town friend; and the object of the iNiiiimiseration of 
both wa.s the occupant of a larger and haiidsuiner villa 
exactly opposite, hut npparcnlly the abode of great 
wreb.'hediicss. 

’The following morning Mrs Brnyhrookc and her 
guest Mrs Clayton were at tho window of the parlour, 
which commanded a full view of the dwclKng of the 
unhappy Mrs Williams, when tho door quietly opened 
and was as quietly clusiid again by the lady herself. 

‘ There she is, poor soul,’ cried Mrs Brayhrooke; 

‘ only look how carefully and noiselessly she draws the 
gate after ficr. She seems always 'afraid that the 
slightest ooiso she may make even in tiic street may 
wake the fellow, who is now, I diii'esay, sleeping off the 
eflliCts of last night's dissijnition.’ 

Mrs Clayton, with all the genial warmth of a truly 
^omanly he.-trt, looked over, and followed with lier cye.a 
I as far as the street allowed this quiet-looking, broken- 
I spirited wife, investing the whide figure, from tlte 
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neatly-trimnied 8traw-bonnct to the tips of the bright 
littlrt boui), with a moiit intense end mysterious syni' 
ptthy; thun fixing her anxious interested gaze on the 
opposite liousc, stju said, ‘And how do they lire? How 
do pei>i>lc under such circuniitfinces pass 'tlie day ? Xt 
is a thing I cannot mmprcheiid; for were Clayton to 
act in Such a way, I am sure I couldn't enduru it, a 
week.’ 

‘It does seem scarcely intcUigiblc,’ answered Mrs 
JBraybKwko; ‘ but I’ll telLyon how they iirtpi-.-ir to <Io. 
She gets up and has her bwaklast hy lier-selT—for witli- 
out any wkh to pry, we can see straialit tiirougli llioir 
house from front to back. About this tiuie site often 
comes out, 1 suppose, io jiay a "visit or two in tlie 
neighbourhood, or ticrhaps Io call on lier tradespeople; 
opd yon will sec Iut hy and by return, limkiiig up, as 
dhe approacbes, at the liedrooin window; and if the 
J®hd he drawn up, she r:ifilies in, thinking, I daresay, 
to herself, “ flow angry lie will lie if he comes down 
and finds tliaf I am not tliere to give him his break¬ 
fast!” Bonicliines hr iias Itis lireakf.ist at twelve—at 
one—at' two; and I liavc seen him silting down to it 
when slie was liaving hor d.niier.’ 

‘ And when does he have hii dinner ?’ 

‘Oh, ?iij> dinner; t daresay tliat is a difTereiit sort of 
thing from Iicrs-'piinr -woman! He dines, It suppose, 
at a cluh, or witli his boon coiupaimns, or auywiicr.’, m 
fact, but at hon.e.’ 

‘ And wlien dots he come lionie l!u-ti generally ?’ 

‘At all Inmrs. IVe liear him eneii the. lillle gale 
witli his key at three, fnur, and liic in l!,o morning. 
Indeed our milkman toid Snsim Unit he h(i\ su-n liim 
snealdng in, pale, iiaggard, and -worn out with his lion id 
*vigils, at the hour docent people .ire scaled :il break¬ 
fast.’ 

‘I wonder if she waits up for liim?' 

‘ Oh no, for wo see the light of lier eolitary camlle in 
her rnoin always as we ari' gciing to lied; and you may 
he sure niy lirart bleeds for tier—poor solitary tiling! 

1 don’t know, indeed, fliat 1 was ever so intircsled 
about any stranger as 1 am about this young ere:i- 
tu»e.’ 

‘Dear, dear' it is terrUde! ’ sighed llioesynipatlnsiiig 
Mrs Clayton. ‘ But doi's any one visit tliem ? Have 
they friends do you tliin!;?’ 

‘ I don't tliink hr e;m liave many friends, the hearl- 
less fellow; but tliere are a great many people calliiig— 
st>li6h people too---in carriages; and lliiiri' is lie, llie 
wretel), often wil'n his Indf-slept look, smiling ami liand- 
ing the ladies out, as if lie "were llie must exemiilury 
husband in tlie world.’ 

‘Has she rhiidren? 1 hope she has, as ti.ey'would 
console lier in Ids long ahsciiees.' 

‘No, even liiat comfort i.s denied iter; she lias no 
one to cheer lier; lier own tliouglitit must be her eoin- 
pniiions at mieh times. But pet Imps it is a blessing; 

I for whnt kind of father could siieli a man make." Oh 
I 1 siioiild like to know her; ami yet I dread any aeipiTiinr-i 
ance with her liu.sband; Bray brouke, you know, wouldn’t 
know siieli a nnn.’ 

‘ My dear Mary, you Ii.ave niado me ijiiitc melan- 
clioly: let us go out. You know I have much to see, 
and many ^Ksivle to call upon ; and liere we .aro iosing 
the best part of the d:iy in siimcthiiig not much removed 
from scandal.’ 

The ladies of eoiirso set out. .saw all the ‘loves of 
bonnets’ in Kegeiit*r;treet, all llie ‘ saeriflees’ tliivt "were 
being voluntarily offered up in O.vford Street; liouglit 
a great many things for Mess ilmn half tiie original 
cost;’ made calls; laughed and ehutted away a plcas.ant 
exciting day for tlie country lady, who, happily for 
lierself, fiirgnt in the bustle tin* drooping crestfallen 
bird who wiw f.-ctthig itself away in its pretty cage in 
——• Hoad. 

The next day a lady', a friend of Mrs Clayton, who 
bad been out when site had left bar caid the day lioford,' 
csdJed, Olid after chatting for some time, turned to 
Hm Braybnioke^ and complimenting her on the situa- 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


tion of the honso, ‘ 1 find,’ she saia. ‘ yon are a near 
neighbour of a dear friend of mine, Mrs 'Williams.’ 

‘Mrs Williams!’ cxela|p)ed ^th her hearers, pale 
with excitement and curiosity j ‘ Mrs Williams! Oh 
how very singular that gou shonld know lier, poor 
miserable croaturc I Oh do tell us about’- 

■ Poor—miserable I IVhat can you mean ? Ton mts- 
take; My Mrs tVilliams is the happiest little woman 
ill London!’ 

‘ Oh it cannot ho the same,’ said Mrs Uraybrookc. 
‘ I mean our opposite neighbour in Hawthorn Tilla; I 
tlioiight it r.ouldn’t he’- 

‘ Hawthorn Villa!—the very house. You surely can¬ 
not have seen her, or her hu.sband, who’- 

‘Oh the dreadful,'wretched, gambling fellow!’ inter- 
rupteil Mrs Jlraybruoke. ‘1 wouldn't know such a 
man’- 

‘ He!’ ill her turn interrupted her friend Mrs Eccles- 
liall. ‘He n gambler! He is tiie most exemplary young 
mill, in l.iiiidnn —a pattern of every iloiiiesl.ic virtue 
— kind, gentle, amiable, and passionately fond of his 
young wife!’ 

‘ kiy dear Mrs EecleMliall, how can you say all this of 
a man wIkmi <;„iidiiet is the eomnuin talk of the neigli- 
honrliood; a man lost to ev.'>ry sense of shame, I should 
suppose; who eonies home to Ids de.selate wife at all 
Ilnurs; vlui.'-e only ostensible means of living is gamb¬ 
ling or somelliliig equally disreputable; irlio’- 

‘ Yon liavo been nioht grievously mi.sled,’ again in- 
terpos'“l Mrs lOeeiesInill. ‘ Wlm can liavo so grossly 
.sbimUred my exeellent friend Williams? He cannot 
lielp his late liours, poor fellow. That may safely be 
eallv'il ids misrortiine, but not Ids fault!’ and tlie good 
Indy warmed as she spoke, till she bad to untie her 
bonnet and fan her glowing face with lier liaiidkercldif. 

‘ 11 is ndsfurtiine ?' mumiiirud Mrs Bruy brookc. ‘How 
can tliat he called a misfortune wliieh a man can help 
any day lie ple.n.ses ? ’ 

‘ Blit lie cannot help it, poor .soul! Hu wmiM bo too 
liappy to spend his evenings at lioiue with his dear little 
wife, lint you know ids business begins wlieu other 
people’s is over.’ 

‘ Tlien what, in Heaven’-s name, is his bu8ine.*.B?’ 

‘Why, didn't you know? He's the Huitok of a 
Moiimnu Nkwm'.U‘kk!’ 


A VISIT 'J'C THE DEllBYSHIKE PCT'J'EIHES. 
I'liKsn works arc scattered over a fincly-nndulating 
district lying midway between Bnrtnn-on-Trent and 
tlie clasaie tow'n of Ashby'-de-la-Zoueh—tlie more im- 
portaiit iiuitig coiiipriacd in the villages of Wnodvillo 
—or WooiIl-ii-Bux, as the labouring population persist 
in calling it—and Swadlincote. The iiciglibourhood 
nlimmds in tlie most essential materials — coal and 
clay; and t!ie oyc, a.s it roain-s over the siiqica of the 
liills, is attracted by tlic gray smoke of distant lime- 
kiliKs -lingo eoiiieal furnai*ea smoking like petty vol- 
eiinoes; and licre and there the tall cliimiiey and black 
creaking macldnery of tlie coal-pits. It is one of the 
scenes, half agrieultiiral half commercial, so often met 
witli in the iiiidliind counties—the greenness of the 
pastures and hedgerows obscured by smoke, and the 
fields intBrsccted by numerous black footpaths, or gra¬ 
dually disapiieariiig under tlie continnally-aceumuiat- 
ing iieaps of refuse. Industrial art, however, is always 
deserving of attention, whatever its locality; ns, apaet 
from the gratification arising ont of the sight of the 
various mechanical or other operations, there are pecu¬ 
liarities originating in local‘circninstanccs, and their 
effect upon the manners and habits of the persons 
employed. 

During a recent secourn in the north, I was enabled 
to visit the works at Swadlincote, wliere I met with 
a most cordial reception from Messrs Sharpe the pro- 
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prieton, who at tlus same time gave mo every facility 
for malEtng such inqtiiries as suggested themselves. It 
should be premised that tlfh uruckery inado upon this 
district is, almost without exceprion, ‘yellow ware,’ 
which, humble as it is, presents ample Suojh! fur the 
exercise of inventive genius. • 

I was first conducted to tlio stores of raw material— 
the clay, which is obtaiiiml at distances of a mile or so, 
in ditferent parts of the valley in which the manufac¬ 
tory is situated. It lies at a deplli varying from five 
to thirty yards lienoatli the surface, with a scam of coal 
immediately above it. It is of a dirty gray colour, and 
when lu-oken, inv,ariahly exhibits remains of what 
appear to have liecn rushes, among wliicli frequently 
occur perfect and beautiful impressions of small leaves. 
In ‘ getting’ this chiy, where near the surface, a singu¬ 
lar fact has come to liglit: the overlying l,ed of (S)iil 
has b(!cn in many places dug away, upparcnily liy 
human agency, hut not the sliglite.st clue exists ,aa to 
the period when tlie removal was elfiaded. 

After excavation, many tons of the elny are laid to¬ 
gether in fiat heaps, and cxposi'd to tlie nlnto.«plies'e, 
wliieh means the hardened lumps disintegrate, an<! get 
into working eonditioii: the length of time required 
for tins pnrposfi is about six months. To insure a eoiv 
tinnal supply, a nninher of thps<‘ lierips arc kepi in ilif- 
ferent stages of forwardness. I’lieir pre.'ieiu.e upon tln> 
ground immediately surrounding tlie n'urks is une of 
tlie ugly fi-atnres of tlie neighbourhood. 

AVlieii roiuly for use, the <‘lay is iiiixe,! and ma.slicd 
with water, no other ingredient being necessary, a-s is 
the e.ase in tiie Sliifl'ordiliire potteries, w lu-rc snperi.ir 
hinds of waro are mannfuetiired. Vi’lien siiliiciently 
attennatiMl, it is passed tlirougli a llnft siJk sieve, and 
falls, perfectly freed from grit and otlier eo-irse sub- 
staiices, into a ili'pp brick cistern, from wliieb it is 
pumiM-d into an adjoining cistern, eailed tlie ‘ kiln,' not 
more than one foot in ilejitli, hut fiftj’ fi-et long and live 
feet wide. Wliilu on this kiln, the superHliujidaiit water 
is evaporated by tlie application of liuat, utter wliicli 
the clay becomes Ruriirisingly tenacious, and js ready 
for the ‘ throwers,’ ‘ presscis,’ or • disb-inakers.’ 

The thrower works with a tforizonta! wheel in 
front of him. 'Taking up a lump of the moist ela.v, he 
throws it down upon the, revoUing instrument, and in 
a few seconds, under liis manipulation, tlic slinjieless 
mass becomes s basin, vase, or jar In tliis wav .jugs, 
mugs, bowls, garden-pots, and a host of niiseellaiicous 
articles, are produced witli inarvellons de'pateb — al¬ 
most iuertidihle to a stranger, and yet essential to the 
urgent apiK'al for choiipness. It is iiilerestiiig to note 
the instaiitancniisnuss with wliicli changes of form are 
iimde: wlmh’ver lie tlie olijeiit in tiio workman’s 
thought, such it rises Iiefore liim—jug, mug. vase, or 
basin—a slight variation in tin; pressure or application 
of the fingers pnalnees tiie required variation. JIow 
muoh in this case depends on tiu't I Bach movement, 
from throwing down tho lump to its separntiim from 
the wheel as a fini.slied, vessel, can only be acquired by 
steady practice. Miiidi, too, depends on the condition 
of the thrower’s hands. After a strike, or a long fit of 
idleness, a short apprenticeship, so to speak, must Ik‘ 
served before they again acquire the accustoined case 
and smoothness. 

Messrs Bharpe have shown that the manufacture of 
yeBow ware, not less than that of nobler produuts, ad¬ 
mits of improvements. In their hands the iincniitlily 
daubed vessels are assuming an ornamental and even 
elegant appearance, without isdding to the cost or dimi¬ 
nishing the utility. These changes are of a nature to 
cause a large development in the niunlders’ (pn'ssers’) 
branch of the trade. I saw some of the first of the im¬ 
proved articles: one of the alterations consists in giving 
a decagonal or polygonal form to the outside of a basin 
without destroying the circular form within. The 


number of faces, it is obvious, may be made to vary 
with the sixe of the article, ami a most agreeable of&ct 
is produced by this comparatively slight modification, 
especially in some specimens where each niiglo of the 
exterior was made the termination of a mnuhled (jinihio 
heading immediately below the rim. In a similar way 
the edge of n pie-dish is made to present a scries of 
graceful curves to the eye, witliout at all cohiplicating 
the task nf||ruture cleansing. 

After the vc.<scls inaile by the thrower have under¬ 
gone a partial drying, they arc fiiiislud on a lathe by 
the turner, who also applies the stripes m- liaudj o£ 
colour. On tlic Ik'iicIi lieforo him are seen several close 
Vessels rcsimihliiig teapots, with liollow straight haiiiiles, 
and the spouts terminated by one, two, or more quills. 
Knell 0," llii.sc vessels contains a colour in solution, and 
I tlie tnreer, taking them up in turn, places tho quills 
j close to the swiftly-revolving jug or basin, .and by blow¬ 
ing into tile lianillc, forces tlie colour against the clay, 

I on w iijclj it reiHiiins permanently imprinted. In this 
way any vn: i( ty of Uands in.iy he pnalueed: and here 
also due regard has Iiti.n had to improve and chuslen 
lln; ellW-r, Tlo iv ii no good reason why a thing should 
!"• ugly heeauBc it. is eiieap. T,y ilu> introduction of 
l'l.iek or daik-hrown \eins traiisfirred fntm printed 
pajn r, tlie appe.iraia'c of Siemia niiirlilu is given to tlie 
iiiiislicd arliele.i, iind a eharmder stamped on yellow 
ware qnalifviiig it to take its place among more costly 
clay : ill f.ii't marbling rai.’c.s it to an equality of price 
Hitii oilier kinils. 'TIiomc exlraordiii.ary figures seen on 
tiie siile.s of yclio'v jugs and li.a.sins, representing a hunch 
ol'mos.'i or cluster of iilirous sca-wced, aiv produced liy 
one hiiielt of a pi'iicll cliarged with colour. 'J'iiesc are 
put on hy tlie turmr's as.sistant-—fieqiicntly 8 female — 
who take.! I be vessels awiiy ns fast as tbey arc tinislicd, 
first giiiiig a few rapid toiicbcs with Ibe brush. TIlO 
I'ohiiir being ini.xi'il witli tobacco water, runs of itself 
inlo tlie fanlasfic sliapes tilsivi! alluded to. Jiy and by 
Ihi'se will give phiee to a bith-r style of art, and tbo 
ve.ssels wiiieii creape brcak.age may do duty in the 
imi-eiiiiiR of posterity. 

Afier the tiirwiiig, the \ e.sscls arc resuly for tlie sponis 
and bandicii. 'I’lie latter are produeed by filling a lant. 
jiress with cl.iy, and tlien by a turn of tlif biuidie, a 
aliiji of elai of tlio ri qiiired form, three or four feet in 
length, is foreeil out at an orifice undcrncatli. 'The 
strips are cut into lengths, tiinoncd, and bent to tlio 
projair curve, and ullixed by moistsining the iMiiuts rd’ 
eonlaet witli a little water. 

When dried a sullicicnt time in the atmosphere^ or, 
aceordiiig to the weatlier, in a ‘ holboiisc,’ flic wliolo 
hatch of ware is jiut into tlie ‘ liifciiit-oveii’ to lie ‘ fired.’ 
Most persons iiru familiar with tlio ciiormoiis conicsil 
structures to ho seen at jintteries and glass - w'orks. • 
IVittiiii tlie outer wall an inner eircle is built up, which 
fill 1118 the oven. Tlie articles to be fired are X'laeed 
iiisyto ill' large ernrse pans, called ‘ scggtirs,’ made of 
fireclay and iiinrl--p]atc on pkite, basin in basin, as 
closely ns posaitilc; and w'heii filled, the seggnrs arc 
piled one on the other, until the oven, which will con¬ 
tain nearly SDiMl, i.s completely occupied. The mouth 
is then tiricked up, and tho fires lighted. These arc 
ranged at the bottom of tlio edifice, and the heat atid 
flame on their passage upwards Siam convert the whole 
contents of the oven into a glowing red-hot tiiuss; the 
priMX'ss lusting for three days. 

The ware, after this first burning, is eailed * biscuit,’ 
and lias changed its hue from brownish gray to a deU- 
cato cream colour; the yellow tinge is subsequently 
produced by tho glaze and a scixiud firing in the 
‘ Glost-oven.’ 'There, liowever, tlie articles cannot be 
BO closely placed as in tlie biscuit-oven, as by the fusloA 
of the glaze with which they are coated, they would, 
whenever the snrfitces came into contact, be Inseparably 
fasteecd together. A space between them is tiierefore 
absolutely indispensable, and the separation is effected 
by means of ‘ stilts ’ and ‘ spurs; ’ a sort of smidi tripod, 
with pointed extremities, on wldcli the artldcs rest one 
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within the other, lo that the points of contact arc 
rcflnccd to a nitnimuni, and the ftlazc remains unin¬ 
jured, The Olost-oven will contain about scft- 
friirs; when filled with these, the mouth is bricked up, 
as in the former case, but leaving one snudl <ii)cninit, 
two or three inches square, iiy which to draw out tljc 
' triiiis.’ These are riiiga of dark-coluured clay, tiiaim- 
factnred expressly fur the pur{)usc, and placed in the 
iutcrinr of tlie pile opposite tin; t)rificc; ai*^ tlicir co¬ 
lour, on being withdrawn at the enil of about twenty- 
four hours, by means of a long sli'iidcr iron rod, at once 
informs the practised observer wlictlier to stop or con¬ 
tinue the burning. If the firuicr, flic screen of lirick- 
work that closes the inoiith is tiken down, tiie fires 
are put out, llic s'Xternal air rusli<-a in on the glowing 
mass i and when suflieieiitly i-ooled, the seggars are 
brought oiik and tlicir contents, now linislied, traiis- 
forreil to the slorc-roonis. Tlicrc is a rcinarkahle dille- 
rence in tlie efi'ect of colii air upon llie iicated ware: if 
suirerod to rijsli suddenly into tile biseuil-oreii, every 
article would ho erackwl by the lowering of the tenipe- 
raturc. in tins tliere is tliercfore no withdrawing of 
the screen or fires, but all is sull'ered to eool gradually. 
Tn the Olost-oven, on t'le contrary, no daiii,i<>c ensues 
from the sudden lulmission of air: the glaxe, from sonic 
cause not tdearly explaineil, a|ipea,‘s to jircvent the 
breaking. S<imetiiiie.s when goods aie urgently wanted, 
nr the men wish to get tbrough tlii-ir work c.irly, lliey 
will enter the oven and bring out tlie seggiirs wliile it is 
yet npp-ircntly ton hot for tliu enduranee of anything 
but a salntimnder—aniitlKT instance of the wonderful 
power of ailaptation (o 'dreumstanecs in the human con¬ 
stitution. Tliere are four ovens eonnecteil with these 
works; tlie stock of seggars is lo,(i(iU, hut constant I v 
renewed, ns the los-s liy wear and breakagu is from gull 
to SOO {icr week, it is suiiietimcs dillicult to get rid of 
the rapidly-nccuiiiiilating refuse; its genera] destination 
is to repair tlic roads. At present it is in demand (or 
railway luirposcs. In districts where gravel is scarce, 
refuM' lints mill pkiis may make scrvieeablc ballast. 

Adjoining tlie storc-riMims, wlicre tlie finished ware 
is piled away, arc tlie packing-ronm.s, ig. wdiicli men are 
continually engagi-d in dcspahdiiiig I'ralcs wadi filled 
witli goods to order. A singular practice jircvails in 
this department in enumerating the various articles 
which arc sold liy dozens: hut here a dozen docs not 
always mean twelve; for in orilcr to keep up a unifor¬ 
mity of prices in the accuntils, one liig jug, wbiidi may 
lie worth as mueh as thirty-six little ones, is leekoiicd 
as n dozen ; tlic thirty-six are also set down ns a dozen ; 
and so on with intermediate sizes, nislies and plates, 
however, and Bomc other articles, arc counted twelve to 
the dozen. 

Messrs Sharpe's trading eumieclions arc almost ex¬ 
clusively confined to the Uniteil States and Kiitish 
piissc'ssiuns in America; and in going tlirongli the 
store-rooms, tlic visitor is struck by tlic sight Af many 
articles which seldom or never come into use in flii.s 
country. Sutne of these, an e.xagger.itcd teapot in 
particular, arc so ugly, as to say Imt little in favour of 
buekwonds’ taste. Mnglisli hawkers will scarcely take 
them, even ns a free gift, 'i’lie most eli.-irac.teristie 
article, liowcver, is the spittoon; this, by recent im¬ 
provements, is made sulUciciitly ornamental to up[ieiir 
in a drawing-room. Some arc of extraordinary ilinien- 
siona after a registered tnodcl; it has been proposed to 
eall them the * Congresaiunal Spittoon.’ TIic idea was 
suggested to one of the linn while on a visit lo tiie 
House of Keprosenlativcs at Washington, by seeing a 
largo square pine box, with a grass tuft' in tho bottom 
of it, placed at each door of the rotunda: and the new 
article is tiis attempt to render llie results of a dis¬ 
gusting habit somewhat less nqitiisive. 

AVbile looking at work, attention is naturally drawn 
to the workers. About a hundred ‘ hands' arp em¬ 
ployed in tliis establishment; and the impression left 
on the iniiid, after .a review of ttic whole, is. in spite of 
a feehiig to the contrary, that of a lower class. There 


is an approach to ahjectness, an absence of a well-to-do 
c.xprcssion, which cannot be referred to the nature of 
the oeeupatioD. rerhajm have here a phase of tlw 
labour question, on which it may not be unprofitable 
to bestow a little consideration. 

Thu population of ^lio immediate neighbourhood 
comprises about 1000 souls; their Iiabits are migratory, 
and many arc not natives. The men in the employment 
of Messrs Sharpe earn from 18s. toL 2 per week; women 
from 7s. tn Os.; and in some instances father, mother, 
and tlirce or four cliildrcn arc engaged at the manufac¬ 
tory. Tho hours of labour are from six to six, witli 
intervals for meals. Now it is a lamentable fact, that 
wliatcicr the amount of earnings, nutliii.g is saved, lu 
too many inst,iiice8 a large proportion of the wages 
reecived on S.vtiirdiiy is wasted in sottish revels before 
Monday. Wilh tlie exccjitinn of niiiopiiia, there are 
no recreations; the little gardens which in the Staf- 
for^sliirc potteries present so pleasing im array of 
choice (lowers, arc iiere carelessly kept or idtogethor 
neglected. There being no savings’ bunk in the village, 
the ('ni)il(iyers on one oceasion proposed to some of the 
workmen that a srimll portion of tlic weekly w.ages 
should be left towards a fund to Ixi had recourse to in 
slack .seasons nr in east, of illness. Books were pro¬ 
vided to kee]> (be men's aceouiits, and for a time small 
smiis were left as proposed. Very soon, liowcver, every 
mail elaiined the n-served iiinnuiit due to liim, and some 
among tliciii inliiiiated tliat ‘'Ma.sters only want to find 
out bow imieli money we’ve got, and tbeii cut us down.' 
In iiiiolber instance ibe employers endeavoured to 
establi,.b a library, and to ]iroimitu tlic sale among 
tiieir bands of a inontbly periodical, in wliieh, at tlie 
cost of II penny, pleasing iiirorniatiun and instruction 
were conveyed, liven this was distrusted liy (lie work¬ 
people, a.s a design of rbn rmployers to induce sotier 
and frugal linbits, in order to their being found able to 
live upon some coiileniplated reduction of wages. Tlio 
objeit was ilius defeated, and the few who bad begun 
lo read soon ceaseil to pay any attention to books. 
Tills dogged renisteiice to eiiligbtenod aticinpts to ame¬ 
liorate tlicir coiuliiion, is n striking yet lamentable clia- 
riu'teristic. of tlie class in qucHtion. 

(iivat forbearance, it is clear, must be exercised in 
dealing witli such notions—notions as suicidal to the 
jiossessor as they ai-b iniseliicvoiis to otliers. Take, for 
example, the simple exebunge of work for wages : the 
employers sny to the men, ‘ Wc sliall be busy now, and 
must work hard for the next twelve months.’ Instead 
of seeking to turn tliia ]iromisiiig statu of things to ac¬ 
count, the men imniciJiatcly slacken their exertions, and 
in.itcnd of iiinking full time, are content to crawl through 
about (ivc days a week. On the other hand, in a slack 
season they arc as eager to work as they were before 
iiidiircrcnt, and will get tlirongU ns much iii three days 
as in five days on ordinary occasions. Agaiii, should 
i)ii(> of tho turners prove to be of a iiioro aspiring 
and enterprising eliaracter than Ids fellows, he is pre¬ 
vented from rising by absurd trade regulations. It is a 
rule of tills braiieb of the busiimss, wheu a curtain 
amount of work is required, to leave the apportioning 
of it to the men themselves; and, provided the order 
lie completed to time, the masters o(f«ir no interference. 
On tho principle of equal rights, the law keeps every 
one at the same dead level: the turner who could finish 
his twenty nr thirty dozens per day, is not jiermittcd 
tn undertake more than he who can finish bat ten dozen. 
The oppressive nature of sucli a regulation as this will 
at once lie obvious. In some instances, where men have 
left off drinking habits, and manifested a desire to get 
forwaiJ, the employers would be glad to eucoprage the 
progressive dispisition; jiut the statute steps iu, and 
repels tbe kindly aid, and dixinis the aspirant to a 
position hopeless as that infiicted by tlie cusU) laws of 
India. It will be long before eduention,. or what is 
usually comprehended in the word, wifi reach this and 
siniibir evils. Might not a remedy ho found in some 
local legislative influence? 
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With the exception of Sunday school^ there U hut 
one acltool in the villajre, and that ia pot well attended; 
the opportunity of actinj; on the minds of the young, of 
training them to sounder prtnui{i1es, is thus grievously 
neglected. Where does the blame lie? Is enough done 
for the people, or do they do too little for Uietnselvea ? 
Is a large capital inimical to thgir welfare? The latter 
question is replied to by facts. It is not unusual in the 
district now under consideration fur some of the em¬ 
ployers to keep a gnaicry nr pnblic-hnuse, or both, at 
which it is expected their hands will lay out their 
money. The jienalties of the truck law arc sought to 
be evaded by paying the wages in coin: should any of 
the employed, however, make their purchases elscwhcro, 
speedy dismissal is the understooilresult. It is believed 
tliat, as * pot-works,’ several of tUeso e8tiibli.slinionts do 
not pay; but they are kept going by tlie profit realised 
on the beer and groceries. The neighbouring iniinu- 
factnrers, wlio conduct tiieir business on just prini-ijdes, 
aru thus placed at a disadvantage: should it beconio 
known that they are working on new patterns, *tiii‘ 
improvement, which may iiave cost liours of tlionelit 
and labour, is no sooner inado public tiiaii an inferior 
imitation of it is thrown into tlic inarket by unprin¬ 
cipled traders, wlio look to oUitr .sources for tlieir profits. 
The tendency of such a system to debase the operative 
can liardly admit of doui)t. 

It will ttnis .appear tliat endeavours after rcforniatinn 
must be made (o include ni.astcrs as well as men; and 
any reforniation wliich siuiuid not itteludc tliu two par¬ 
ties would be inconiplelo. Mrs Jameson says, writing 
on tlic subject of indillercnt wives, ‘la't thm- be a 
demand for a better article, and II lo better article will 
be supplied.’ if tlic call for better masters and better 
workmen lias not been urged long ciiongli and hind 
enough, 1 would suggest, in conclusion, tliat tlic present 
time is a fitting one for its reiteration. 

SINGULAR CAl’TIVlTy. 

My grandfatiicr rented a large farm in one of the 
western islands. It lay on the,sea-coast, and tliere 
were several sniall isUnds attaelied to it, wliere lie kept 
sheep and black cattle. I'he largest ifi' tliese, alsnit 
two miles long by one in breadtli, tliougli covered w-itli 
heatlier, yielded excellent pasture fur several liim<lred 
sheep and some score of blnck* catth*. Tlie distance 
between it and tiie tiiainl.ind being only aluiut tlirce 
miles, it was generally of easy access ■, and my gniiid- 
fathcr paid frequent visits there to survey ttie state 
of tlic stock and pasture. 

U was on a Tuesday morning, early in the summer 
of 179-, that, after an c.irly breakfast, lio set out for 
the i&hiud in a snioll Norwegian skiff—tlic crew con¬ 
sisting of three men and a lad of sixteen. Tlie morning 
was fine, and tiie day seemed to promise well, though 
tile wind freshened a little as tlicy left tlie sliore. It 
was friim the cast, however ; a wind whicli suiuetimes, 
on the wcstcni const, at tliat season of tlie year, springs 
.rapidly into a gale; but thn opportunity of a fine day 
was too good to be despised in tlie Hebrides, and tlie 
skiff with its party soon reaeliod the shore of |{crneray. 
They spent a considerable time in traversing tlio island; 
and aiixir completing tlieir survey, prutoicded to re- 
embark. Tlie wind had by this time risen consider¬ 
ably, and was every moment on tlic increase; but the 
skiff was launched, and my grandfatiicr was confident 
that they would be able, with vigorous pulling, to teacli 
the mainland before the gale should liavo time to become 
greatly more viedent. Uis anticipations w'cre, however, 
a little too sangniiic. They had not gone far when 
they found that all their cflurts proiielicd the skiff but 
very tardily, against thesvind, wliicii now blew, accord¬ 
ing to the phrase, * as if from the mouth of a battery.' 
The sea ran high, and tlio low skiff, totally uusuitetl to 
such rough work, shipped large quantities of water. 
To go forward was evidently rash in the highest de¬ 
gree, if not impossible | and to return to Berneray was 


not a much more hopeful undertaking; for the sea ran 
ill mountains on the boarh, and the only landing-place 
in the island was .at no time very safe. The only chance 
of safety seemed to be in making for another island, or 
rather islet, nt soiiiu distance fiiftlicr out to sea, at tUo 
h.ick of which they tliouglil » bmdlog oonlrt be effected. 
Tlie skiff's head was aeeorilinjrly turneil towards tliU 
pdint; and the wind being now almost astern, slio 
ploughed along without taking in uiiieli water. Re¬ 
lieved as tlii'j' were by the lioiie of nmfcing any land 
w liatever, llte prospect before tiicni, in the event of a 
eontiiniaiice of tiie storm, was by no means ehecring. 
The islet is not more than half a mile long, witllout 
any water, and totally barren. Aiiytliing, however, in 
anticipation, was better titan the iniinciliate prospect of 
iieiiig swamped; and tlie wluilo party were aiiieerely 
tliaiikfni wlion tlic boat at length toiiclied llio sliore. 
The iaiidiiig was itself a tiuklish affair, but was nivoni- 
plisbecl ill safety, and tlio skiff was liauled upon the 
iM-aeli. 'I’liey Inid put lier several feet beyond liigh- 
water mark, and were going tii leave tier there, wlien 
one of the crew, olil .lolin Miiekeiixie, who iiad the elia- 
r.aeter of lieiiijr a croteiietty wiseacre of a man, proposed 
to send her up one oar's leiigtii fartiier. 

‘ I liave seen stranger tilings,' said he, ‘ tlwn that 
the tido sliould cover many feet of the green grass to- 
niglit.’ • 

* Gome, oonie, .fiilin.' said my grandfatlier, ‘ none of 
your olil-wifeisli preeautions ! You liave doubtless seen 
many wondrous siglits; Init no tide since tlie Uelligu 
ever timelied llie spot yon stand on.' 

‘ Very well, sir,’ said .lolni, iiiildly deferring to the 
jiidgnient of one wlio bad not iialf bis experiunee in tlio 
iiiiitler, but wlioin lie felt liound to look tip to as flio 
eoiieeiitration of all knowledge and wisdom: ' I hope' 
yon may not have to confess that J gave a sound advice 
for onee.’ 

'J'lie skiff w.as aecordiiigly left as it liad iK'cn placed, 
with tlie n.irs iinsiile; and our party went in seareli of 
slicltcr. Of tills they knew there was little to lie had, 
for (lie islet coulii not boast of even a slicepcot, and 
it lies niueli exposed to every wind. They were all 
drenelied to llic skin, tl:e evening was closing, and the 
east wind liloW keen ami bitter ns is its wont: hardy ns 
lliey were, they einild not resist violent sliiverings. They 
Inid not, wliicIi w'ns soniewliat remarkable, even a drop 
of wiiisky to revive tlieiii. My grandfatlier set liis wui- 
panions to pull llie heather with wliie.li the island was 
tliiekly covered, anil showed the exain|i1e himself. The 
exercise restored warmth to their limbs; and after 
]iii1ting till lliey were tinsl, tliey lieuped the heather 
at the side of a nick, and Inid tlieni down in tlieir wet 
clotliiiig. A nice liot-hed that was for ciiguudcriiig 
rheumatism ; and so my iKior )irogeiiitor exjicrieiiecd in 
many a day of subsequent suffering. Jluring tlic night 
tlu: cold was so keen, tliat, to keep tlieniselves from qb- 
suliiiely htiffeiiiiig, tlicy got up at intervals and resumed 
tliejtiisk of piilliog tile heallicr. At length day dawned, 
and diselosed to tliein a raging sea : the storm had risen 
to a jiiteh of terrililo fury, and tlie clouds of spray 
tliat wero swept along tlie rocks aliiiost concealed 
tliu shore from tlieir view. Tlie s{iectac]e, thougli 
doubtless suliliine jii tlic highest degree, was too de¬ 
pressing fur tliem to regard it witit any feelings save 
thosu of despondency. Their first impulse was to go 
down to tlic sliofe and sec liuw it fared willi the skiff. 
Their dismay may be imagined on finding her gone! 
Old Jolm had rightly surmised that the tide would bo. 
unpreceduntedly liigli: it rose full tn'ciity feet beyond 
tlio ordinary mark; and Bie green grass, strewn with 
foam and/ea-weed, bore ample testioiniiy to the old 
man's despised sagacity. The feelings of the party wore 
at that moment of a very unenviable kinm There 
were they left on tlmt wretched islet, deprived of their 
only chance of escape, witliout a particle of food, and, 
what was worse, without a drop of water. The ebanee 
‘of the storm’s abating was very slender, such gales often 
hoidiug out for many days; and even should it abate. 
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they had liltln hope of hciiig observed from the shore— 
a diatHiioe of several (niles. A sad situation it was for 
a wortliy gentleman with a young family, who had all 
his life eschewed seafaring adventure Ijeyond u thjxie- 
iiiile limit, and four poor decent men, wliose marine 
cxi»erience had never led them into great perils.* 
Meantime ashore there was no loss anxiety and dis¬ 
tress. The skiff had been seen nialciiig its way a slnh't 
distnnee from the shore of Uerncray, ami tlierc was lost 
sight of. The state of tlie sea was sueli timt it si'pnied 
out of the question that a craft so small ffiidd live in 
it, and the sudden disajiix^arniiee of the skilf confirmed 
their worst fears. 'I'here sw'iiied little doiiiit tliat she 
had been swamped, and tlnit ever)- soul in lier liad gone 
to tho bottom. On tli'.- iVi'dnesday, eonriurs were sent 
in all dirtietions down Die eo.ist, as it was supiioscd slie 
might have been earried hshore in tliat Quarter. Tliey 
deemed their conjocliircs realised, when, before night- 
fkll, a messenger retiiriieil witii tiio sorrowful tidings 
that the boat liad gone ashore that inorniiig at a Jilnei- 
many luile-s ilown the island, wlierc a jiitiing promon¬ 
tory had nm'Steil it nil its way to tlie Atlaiitie. My 
poor griindiiintliet’s slate of iniiul was most iiielanelioly. 
Whf: was a woniaii of keen and tender feelings, end slie 
gave w.ay to iinboiiiided sorrow, while tlie farm peojile, 
who had eoiigregated at, the ‘ liig House’ to Jiear ttie 
tidings, manifested their attachment hy unrestrained 
grief. My grandfather was univerrally heloved, and his 
loss was felt to he a general e.alaniily. Due man, how¬ 
ever, more hopeful tiian the rest, suggested tlie ]in.ssi- 
hility of Hinir having after all gone hack to Hinieray on 
their sudden disappeurnnee, ami of llieir iieiiig all safe 
tliere still. The f.itc of the skill'was aectmiited for hy 
Jho height of the tide and tlie dreadful sea that ran on 
the shore. This eonjeeture seeriied not ill-foiiriilcd, 
and again tho hopes of flic iiiminiers were revived. 
But what could be dune for the lu<-klcss adveiiltirers 
Tho Sturm still raged wilh uria1<ateil fury; a sliiji of 
the lino could not lie to hetweeii Beriieray anil tho 
mainland. Nothing, at le.ast, eouid l>e altemp’ed till llie 
morning. Tliat was a night of sad fiiipen'-c, no less 
to those ashore than to the poor prismierB on the 
islet. They hiul spent a great part of tlie day on the 
highest gpouiul, trying in vain to iittr.ief observation. 
It was so fl.4t, and so covered with long lioather, that, 
iK'sides lieing a good way from the shiire, a iiiiimin (igiiro 
could hardly he descried on it willioiir very ehise obser¬ 
vation. But it neur had oeeurred to any one that they 
could have gone there, so that while evorj' eye was 
e.ageriy directtMl to Uonu’ray, no one tlumgUt of casting 
a Itxik towards the smaller isUaiul. Tiiey wctc now be¬ 
ginning to feel IliR want of food and tlie pains of tliir.<t. 
Tliey tried to drink nut of some br.aekisli pools on the 
roeks above the shore, hut found the water intolerably 
salt and disagreealile. One of them had a small piece 
of tiroad and cheese in his pocket, wliieli lie generoasly 
gave to the young lad, who suffered most from hunger, 
as well as from cold. They liad tried in vain hy esei'y 
emieeivablc means to strike a fire; in short, the whole' 
of Wednesday p.-uiBed very drearily. At length iiiglit 
closed, 'and they crept to their lieatiiery couch with 
licavy hearts. The weary night was sjieiit, and Tliurs- 
day morning dawned, hut w itii no lull of the tempest. 
The feelings of 1 he poor men wen' now of tho most truly 
bitter kind. 11 seemed tliat they were doomed to starve 
within almost u cannon-shot of shore, without the pos¬ 
sibility irf making known their situation, and even in 
tliat case widiout any chanee of Iielp. The islet lay 
opposite a part of the mainland where them were no in- 
liahltants, and rarely any one passed, so that they might 
Imj tliere for a month without ever attracting observa¬ 
tion. They now began to sulVor aeven-ly from thirst 
anil hunger; and all felt that tliey eimid not hold out 
much longer. Thu day passed dUnially, with no abate¬ 
ment of the storm, and evening elised darkly and 
gloiimlly, as it focebudiug their ineritahio fate. 


* In Uiat part uf tlie country the men did not engage in Saluug. 


Meantime ashore there was restless anxiety mingling 
now with terrible misgivings. No sign had been seen 
to indicate that the lost ones had gdned tlie is^d of 
Bcmeray, as was con^ctflTed: had they been there, 
it seemed hardly possible that they could ho unno¬ 
ticed, fur there wore several eminences wliere they 
might easily display themselves. Tho storm held on 
relentlessly, precluding all possibility of trying tlie 
ferry. There had been a very slight fall of the wind 
a little before noon, and a boat had been launched; but 
the crew were forced to put back for their lives before 
they had gone many yards from the shore. The case 
was now at its worst. Tliurc did not ap^iear to be the 
rciiidtcst chance of their having escaped tlie angry sea; 
but still liope was nof. entirely given up till that island 
slioiilil have been explored. About one o’chxik on 
Friday morning it lii-g.an to rain heavily, with frequent 
lieals of thunder. My grandfather described the scone 
as very suluniii. It sceiiied as if the voice of the Kter- 
iial,}iinisi‘lf wore thus adilressed to them in tlie dark- 
iii'ss of the night, and amid the howling of tiic tempest, 
to bring to tlicir reniemlirance timt lie was around tliem, 
anil had tlic elements at His hidding—that they were in 
Ills liHiid to deliver tliem yet, if it were llis wilL They 
;ill united in commuiidiiig tliomselves to His mercy; 
afterwards they felt resigned to tlieir fate. The rain 
poured for the following six lionrs literally, in buckets- 
full: llicy were dreiiched till they became quite ludpless 
witli tho eolil and disixiinfort: they kept close together, 
trt maintain, if }ins»ible, a little warmth. At length, 
about, seven, the rain began to abate; the storm had by 
this time fallen into a dead calm ; not a breath disturbed 
tlie I'liiek mill gias.sy aiirfaec of tlie sea; llie long heavy 
swell came with a saildeiiing niiirmnr on tiie shore, and 
even the furious activity of the storm seemed mure 
elieerful than tlie. sullen c.alm that ndgiied—too laic, as 
they supposed, to bring them succour. Oh with wtiat 
hc.-ivy hearts lliey oast tlieir longing glances to tho 
shore, where tliey could see the smoke rising gently in 
till- calm iiioniiiig from t.lie homes they exjieeted to sec 
no riiiirel Tliey could dlstiiigiiisli a throng of people 
who liad g.ithered to- see a boat laiinclied. Hope re- 
vivid witliiii yiciii at the sight, but soon gave way to 
dcspoiideney wiien tliey saw the course she took. The 
clianee of her er.ming so far out of the way as their 
prison islet, was too feeble a stay to rest any liopo on. 
Tlie jiartyfrom thesluife, among wliom w-as niymotlier's 
only iirotlicr, pulled for lleriieray witli might and main, 
and soon were usiiiire. Tliey ran up the landing-place, 
calling aloud for tlie lost ones; but no voice answered to 
tlic sound. They made for tlio cattle-pen, where it was 
probiilile they had crept for shelter during the p.aiii: they 
iimi'd no one tliere. They searched the island all over, 
hut found nut a trace of the missing. At lust it was 
suggested that they might have buried tiiemselves iu a 
haystack tliat was tliere for tlic use of the cattle, and 
were too weak to make their presence knowm. A host 
of eager hands soon ton; lip tlie stack, and spre.ad it 
around: all was vacancy. My uncle, wlio sliarcd niy 
grandmother’s warm feelings, on seeing all hope thus 
dcslroyed, and thinking liow ho should meet his sister, 
fainted away like a woman. 

All this time my grandfather and the rest were in a 
state of intolerable susiiense. Kagcriy they kept their 
eyes fixed on lierneray, and watclied the boat leaving 
it in painful .anxiety. To attract, if possible, the notice 
of the exploring party, they stood together on the 
highest ground; but even that lay so low, that they 
were never observed, and they had nothing with 
«liich they could make a signal. They were by this 
time scarcely able to stand. While thus watching in 
breathless suspense, my grandfather perceived an ob¬ 
ject tliat looked like a ^Ic ildliting towards tbe shore. 
Tim ebb tide had borne it from tlie mainland, and was 
currying it out to sea. ‘If they bad only that pole I’ 
was the thought that flashed on them idl like a sun-;, 
beam in the gloom; Snd now every eye was bent oh 
the floating spar with trembling interest, their hopes 
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Tlio aaaeia, uliailowcd by the Mtier palm, 

Bi'Kliiii tu drup ita (xlour-bi'eathing baira: 

TJiP loina-flower, which all the night had kept 
Her soft leatee clnaed, wherein some aylphid slept, 

Woke by the beam, unfolds her bosom fair. 

And freedom gives the sky bom slnmberer them 
The humming-bird flits round the blossomed bower, 

Bhuklng his plumes, himself a flying flower. 

The giant ostrich loaves his cave of rest, , 

And sucks the trackless dcst-rt of tlic west: 

The flereo hyena, ever fond of gloom, 

Fi)os n> his haunt—some sncleul rook-eiit hiinb. 

Far in the desert sonnds the runners bell, 

Where Aralrs quit tiielr tents bcsiilo Iho well: 

And early monks, when' f!ii|ilii' eonvents crown 
The steep liiU's brow, on flowery vslen look down, 
llrink the srdi breer-e, ond sr'iin heown'o depth of blue, 

Nor sigh to Join a world they iirvor knew.' 

I Such pictUTCs are to I>f fomul almost in every iiaje, 
and in tncin lies llic elmrin tif tlic poem. tVe cannot 
I aflbrd, however, iriorc than one otlier cvtniet; hut that of 
itself woulil justify the t|iiiiHti<'J prtiise wo have bestowed 
Ujion Mr Miehcll. 'J’lic scr'iie, is in Mr.xico, at the plan* 
whero a chapel iliMliikitetl to tlie Virgin has succt'cilcd a 
tetuple of the tlod of the Air:— 

‘ Man, ages, err-eds. have jiielled from lliasc ]>lains ; 

Now okir tile giant stnietiire Quiet ri'igns. 

Bpring rks'ks Its nioiildurieg side i v, itl, mony a flow CJ, 

That wiios the his* at mnniing's di'wy hoiii. 

Whf*rt* frowned lire Tolteo's tlrsl, the Virgin now'* 
fllieilhlier mock snitle, anil t'lirfstiaii wdiiries liow ; 

While, sadly sweet, tin' eireling yew trees wave. 

And erosses deek the ancient l*.u.'an*s grille. 

** Ave Marin ! " evi'iiine's balniy bus's-.' 

tViifts the soft pniyer, like iiiusie, Ihritiigh tlie f i ees; 

*Mid guidon oloiids, his eiirlained (''iiieli of slu-ji. 

The sun nVrhnngs the vast IMeilit- ilis-p, 
finds the far isUis that trnpie gloiii's hear. 

And oliiiriiis to rest each storm-tiend Imio'lhig tlirre 
* *' Ave Maria' nioiiiilaiti, plain, and sl.iiri', 

Ifear the loud gong, tJie erowrls iniul shout no inure: 

Boft as an aiigol't. sigli, the heirs low- sound 
Bh-als from yon tower, and floats in wlifspers round. 

Hay smiles in deiiili, and tlmiivs a eriiiison streak, 
hike Ileanty's iilush, along eaeh snowy peak ; 

K'en Origatia's tircH ascend on liigii. 

The lurid fiainos tiirmsl roses m tile shy. 

Mil'l are the rite*, and g.inlle is the erced, 

Tims tloomed nsl Moloeli's worship to siieeeed ; 

Kvo's pnr]iLc chaTin, the iniisio of the hour, 

Pour on fill'soul their soft'dissolving piiivei',i 
Melt the full heart, and waft tlie tiioiiglits iihnve, 

Qu wings of w'linu devotion, hiqie, and loie.* 

The pamphlet from wliii-h (hc-so extracts are taUen 
forms only a portion of th-.' poem, wliieh is to he eom- 
pleted ill three monthly jiavts; and we may nollec it as 
a cireuuistance inilicutive of the j'rcat chiuioe ivhieli hag 
taken place in the co.st of literature, that the priee of 
the ])art before us, eniilainin^ one Imnilreil well-filled 
pajes of such poetry ns we have (jinded, intcrsjicrsed with 
a few iiufes, is only one .shilliu". 


TUB CH.IFTS IN (iEKMANY. 

The different oriifts in Gcrm.iny arc ineorpor-ations reeoR- 
niai-il by law fpiverncd by usages of great iinti<|iiity, wiUi 
a fmiil to cb-friiy the eorporate expensrs, anil in eiieli con- 
giilerable towTi a liimse of entertainment is selected a« the 
boHai*-f)f rail, or ‘barbour,' as it is slyleiJ, of oaeli jiartieular 
craft. Tims yon sec in the (lernian lowns a iiiinilx'r of 
taverns indieiited by tlioir signs, ‘ Miisniis’ Ilarbuiir,’ • Ithick- 
sniitbs' Ilarb nr,’ Sir. fio one is .allowed to set up a.s a 
master worlvinan iu any linjc imle.ss be Uadniiileii as a 
freeman or meinber of the rralt; and such is tbo stationary 
eondition of niosi jinrts of l-lermany, that no person is ad¬ 
mitted as a ill,aster worknian in any trade exeoiit to siipjily 
tho place of some one deceased or retiretl from business. 
IVhon snoh a vacancy oceiira, all tliose desirous of being 
permitted to till it present a pieee, of ivork, exexuted as well 
HH they arc aMc to do it, wliicli is e.alh'd their master-piece, 
lieing oflfered to obtain the place of a master workman. 
Nominally, the best workman gets tbe place; bat you will 
easily exnioeivo that in reality some kind of favouritism 
most geni-raily decide it. Tlius is every roan obliged to 
anbmit to ail the ehaneca of a i>oraiiav election wbetber he 
shall be aiiowed to work for Ids bread; and tUat, too, in a 
country wiiora lliv people are not permitted to have any 


agency in oboosing their rulers. But tho restraints on 
journeymen in tliat country are still more oppressive. As 
soon as the years of his apprenticeship liavc eiq;)ircil, the 
young meebaiiic is obliged,dn Uio phroso of his country, to 
• wander’ for throe years. For this purjsise he is fnrnisued, 
t>y tlie master of ids craft hi winch he has served his ap¬ 
prenticeship, with a duly-autliGiltieatcd wandering-book, 
with winch he goes to fleck employment. In wliatevcr city 
lie .-iirivcs, on pcc'senting himself, witli his oredcntials, at 
tlio liouKc-ef-eall or harbour of the craft in which he has 
served his time, ho is allowed, gratis, a day's food and a 
idglit’s lodging. If lio wishes to get employed in that 
]iluce, he is assisted in ]iroeuring it. If he does not wisli 
it, or fails in tlie attempt, lie roust pursue liis wandering; 
,mil fids lasts tlirec years heforo lie can anywhere be ad¬ 
mitted as a niiister. I have heard it argued that tins 
system iiad the adv.inl.'igc of cirenlating knowledge from 
plaec (n place, and iinp.artiiig to tho young artisan tlie 
fruits of travel and intereour.sL- wifli the world. But liow- 
ever lii'iu-fieial tr.avelling lu.ay be, when nndertoken by 
tliose wlio Imvo tlie taste and rajiacity to jiiofit liy it, I 
r.'ipiiot lint think tbat to eonipel every young roan wlio 
lias just served out ills time to leave liomo in tiio manner 
I li.'ive described, must bring liis Imliils and niorals into 
pc'ril, and be regarded ratlier as n liardsliip (liau as an 
ndvaiitagi'. Tliere is no sanctuary of vktue like home.— 
V'.'i'iU'W/’.v Athh'i sx. 

WHO AKE THE THVI.V VAErAlJU! IN SOriETV. 

*riie value set upon ii member of society should be, not 
acconling lo Ltie fmcnesK or intensity of Ids feelings, to tho 
aeuli'iicHS of ids sensibility, or to his re.adiiiess to weep for, j 
or deplore tbe misery, be iii.vy mei-t with in the world; but 1 
in jiroportimi (o the snerillees be is ready to make, and lo ' 
tbe knowledge and taleids wbieli he Is able and willing to ! 
eoniribiite toiiard.s n-uioving this misery. To benefit man- j 
kind is a mueli more diliieult task than sotiio seem to ■ 
imagine j it is not ipiite so ea«y as to make .1 display of 
aiiiiable sciisiliility; th<- first reijiiires long study and psin- 
fiil iiii.stiiiiiiei' from tbe Mirioiis alluring pleasures by wliicli 
we are snmmiidcd; the sceond in most cases demands 
only a lilllc aetiiig, and even when hineerc, is utterly use¬ 
less to the imblie.— ]\'\s>lminitrr Jicrieir. 

CnOTU MAllE OF PINE-AI>I*1.E LEAVEN. 

Pome time ago wil observed in the neighbourbood of 
ISaiu lllyer a immber of Cldiicsc laboun-rs (jmployed in 
rleiiniiig the fdives of pinoapjilc leaves for cxpurlalion to 
t'liina, a new and ]ironii.sing branch of iiiiln.stry in Singa¬ 
pore. The proc-osH of extracting and lilr-aebing tin,- fibres 
is exreediiigly simple. Tho first step is lo remove the 
Ib'sliy or sui'eiilcnt side of the leaf. A (lldncsc, astride on 
a narrow stool, e.vtends on it iu front of him a jniic-applo 
leaf, one end of which is kept firm by being placed bc- 
neai h a small bundle of elotb on wliieU lie sits. Tie llieii 
with a kind ui two handled pliinu made of bamboo re¬ 
moves the NiiceHlent miitti-i'. Another man reei'ivcs tho 
leaves as they are planed, and with his t1uini1>-nail loosens 
and gathcr.s flic film's nbonl the middle of the leaf, wliic.li 
enables biin by one cflort to detach the whole of them ' 
fnmi Hie imler skin. The fibres arc next steeped in water 
for Boine time, after wbieli they are washed, in order to 
fn-c them from the matter tliat still adheres and binds 
tbi-in together. They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. The process of steeping, 
washing, and exposing to the sun is repeated fur some days 
milil the fibres arc considered to lie properly bleached. 
Without further pn-paration they are sent into town tin 
e.xportntion to Ciiiiia. Ni-arly nil tbo islands near Sbiga- 
poiv arc more or loss planted with piiie.apple8, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
The enormous quantity of leaves tliat are annually suiTcred 
lo putiefy on the ground would supply fibre for a lajge 
mnimfactory of valuable piiia cloth. The fibres shonld M 
cleaned on the siiot. Fortunately Hie pine-apple planttsm 
an.' not Malays, but industrious and thrifty Biigis, moat of 
whom have families. These men could bo readily induced 
to preiiarc tiic fibres. Let any merchant offer an adequate 
price, and a steady annual supply will seon be obtained.— 
Jovrnul Ilf the Intitan Arrhtpelaiio. 
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THACINGS OP THE ALPS, 

Ye loe-falta! ye that, frnm the lloonUiin'a brew, 

Adows ononuoua iiavinea alope amain— a 

Tiurrcnta, meUilnhi!, that hcani a mighty Vuire, 

Anil ato|>!icd at once araiil their ninddent intiDsu! 

Mollenlcaa tnironta! aileiit catiu aeta! 

'Who made yen glnrioua na t)ie gatua of ITcaveti 
Beneath the full keen Moon ? Coi-eaiiio^ 

Thb iltst sight of tiic Alps is an era in one's cxi.,t- 
etice. I liad of courso read of them sineu 1 lind read 
anything, had heard people describe tlieir beauty und 
sublimity as something wonderful, and fully prepared 
myself for a natural scene fur beyond any that ever met 
my eyes before. Yet so truly inconucivable are tlie 
extraordinary features of nature, tliat the reality came 
at last with the force of perfeut novelty. It is not, 
Iiowevcr, that the objects impress us in a proportion to 
tlieir actual magnitude. On the contrary, 1 am willing 
to own that, taking Ben Nevis at 4370 feet, our iniprc.s- 
sion from it is not multiplied by quite so much ns three 
when we behold an Alp known to be 13,000. When we 
look, moreover, at the btaubach, and arc told that that 
misty cascade falls directly from OArock as high above 
tlic place w^crc we stand as the top of A rtlmr's .Scat is 
above the ]^ain at its foot, we do nut receive the im¬ 
pression of altitude which we would expect. Xlie mental 
eye seems to get accommodated to tlic now scale on 
which all nature is cast, and thus, it would appear, there 
is even a kind of disappointment incvitnldu to all fresh 
visitants of the Alps. Yet no such feeling ever tells 
or can tell upon them, as the actual appearance of all 
objects is far more than enough to solemnify and de¬ 
light any mind of the least sensibility. We may lose 
much, because, in fact, we can nowhere get into a posi¬ 
tion where the whole mass of any port of the Al{>a may 
bear upon our sense at once; but still, whether we 
wander under the shades oj' those mighty hills, or pass 
over any part of, them, whether we survey them from 
sumo elevated peak, or from some distant point—such 
as Vevay, or Berne, or even the Jura—we must confess, 
with bushed and awe-struck spirit, that our ideas of 
external nature are receiving an extension whicli might 
almost be said to double in a moment all tlie former 
ex^ienccs of a life. 

The Alps may be comprehensively described as the 
central eminent ground of Western Europe, a fact 
dteaiiy enough indicated by the descent of the affluents 
of the Bbone, Bhine. Danube, and Po from the midst 
of them, each to fall into its own sea. It has been 
discovered of late years that they do sot form what 
may properly be called chJltts of mountains, but rather 
groups surrounding certain centres, these centres being 
generally granitic, while tlie outlying hills are for the 
most part composed of ancient stratified rocka, tossed 
up into aU sorts of inclinations. The most careless 


visitor ohrerves the bed form of many of the mountain 
mosses, the strange contortions to wliicli strata have in 
some places been subjected, like the foldings of an ill- 
put-up piece of cloth in a draper's warehouse, and that 
wc owe many of the i>roniinent {leaks to the hardness of 
some of the vertical strata, while neighbouring beds have 
been wearing down under the influenee of the weather, 
and from other causes. There are, however, formations 
eomicetud with the Alps, as high us the chalk and even 
the tertiary, and tliijs it has been ascertained that they 
aro conqiarativcly yoKiig hills —younger than the Pyre¬ 
nees, younger than the Kcottisli hills, and even the 
Meiidips — iiuving necessarily been thrown up into 
tlieir {ircsent arraugcmeiit subsequently to Iho deposi¬ 
tion of those modern rocks. I somewiiat startied a 
party of ladies and gentlemen in an Interlocken pen- 
Sinn, by one evening quietly mentioning this deduction 
of ill. Elie lie Beaumont, whieh may certainly bo re¬ 
garded ns one of the most interesting results of scien- 
titie investigation developed in our time. It was with 
no wish to exaggerate the very natural wonder of our 
tua-tahle, Imt in the hope of kindling a love of or rover- 
euec for science, that I proceeded to advert to tlie fact, 
tlnit all these strata had originally been detrital matter 
deposited at tlie Ixittnni of the sea; that, as proof of this. 
Illy friends might find the shells of sea animals (nummu- 
lites) on the top of Mount I'Uatns; and that it might be 
said of several of those overpowering hiils themselves 
that they had been built up to the praise of the Creator 
of heaven and earth by the immediate agency of aiii- 
111 .- 11011108 , limestone being regarded os a detritus from 
coral reefs. It is surely as well to know a few such 
particulars when one gfX'S to see grand sights; for while 
it would doubtless be pedautie to analyse tlie Alps 
geologically at every Bte{i, there is no necessary incom¬ 
patibility between a sense of their jiicturesque cfl’ects 
and t^c a{>preheii.sioii of a iiistory of their formation, 
vsiiicli is even more of a marvel than their astounding 
magnificence. 

Tiic Alps spring from a general level of country, 
which is far from low on the side of Switzerland; at 
least it is generally very much above the elevation of 
any iiihahited ground in Scotland, Wales, or any otlicr 
part of thq Britisli Islands. Coming from a land where 
8U0 feet gives an ungeuisd climate even in rsdicys, wo 
are somewhat surprised to find Swiss villages looking 
sufflciently comfortable at 2500 feet, and even more. A 
great {Kirt of the surface, however, ranges between 1200 
and 1500 feCt, and here the vine grows with tolenhlo 
luxuriance in the leis-exposed situations. The vast dran- 
dance of wood and wdter throughout the whole cotmti^ 
—^the former extending up the liills to 5000 &et—the 
profusion of quaintly-fashioned wooden houaee acnttcTed 
everywhere almost as lii{^ as tlie trees; the exquisite 
eucHiomy of tlie people, giving to the whole landscape 
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a trimneM which remindi one of gentiemeo’s parks 
in Engiand—these things, eren without the gleaming 
broad-bosomed lakes, or the peaks shooting up amongst 
the everlasting snows, would make Switzerland n de¬ 
lightful country for a rambler. Everybody, however, 
travels witli some leading idea in his mind respecting 
the country which he visits. Mine in Switzerland was 
—^the glaulcrs. I had pored over Sanssure’s speculations 
on this snhjcct in a family oopy of the ^’noyelo|)a?rlia 
Britannico, with whieli I formed acquaintance in early 
boyhood; and sinc.e tiien, tlic more suriwising siwcula- 
tions of Agassiz, aud tlio aceunito deductions of Pro¬ 
fessor Forbes, bad dvcjKaicd my interest in tlic subject. 
It therefore ni>[>earcd .'in essential part of my visit to 
Bwitzerland tliat I should form some sort of personal 
acquaintance with tlie ‘ icc-falla’ of the Alps. 

It was early on one of th ' sunshiny days of tlie Iwgin- 
ning of Septenilier tliiit our party left their excellent quar¬ 
ters in till' Hotel des Uergucs at Geneva, and proceeded 
in the Sailenclies diligence .along the valley of the Arve 
on their way to ilic nciglibonrliood of Mont lilanc. Tlic 
road, after leaving tlie skirl k of the bike, pic’scs over 
an elevated alluvial plain, bordered by rnngos of low 
hills, and intersected by a deep thpugh narrow valley, 
in which runs tho river. Bptc comes the first intima¬ 
tion of the snow of the Alps, for, the v.-ater being so 
strangely milky or turbid as to provoke inquiry, tiic 
stranger is infuriiiod that it is so from tlic infusion 
of pounded rock wkiuli tlio glaciers wear oil' tlic 
hills in their descent. The flrst few' inilcs jiresciit no 
other wonder, besides tlic massive alluvial terraees bor¬ 
dering tho river, and along wliicli the ro.ad pnicecds. 
It seems difliciilt to conceive, yet it i.s nnqncstionalily 
true, that tlieso are composed of gravel brought down 
from the Alps, and whicli water has been concerned in 
depositing; the intermediate space having once been 
filled up, BO as to make the wiiole one gravel iloor, 
extending from side to side of the valley. At a place 
caUed Cluses these features arc no 'nnire seen, at 
least in the same degree; and we then begin to tra¬ 
verse a narrow part of tlie valley, with sides of prodi¬ 
gious height and holdness; also to get peeps of the 
monarch of European mountains, though it is still a 
good way distant. After thirty-six miles of the coiieb, 
we have to transfer onrselvcn, at the small town of 
Sallenches, into a ligtit rude veliicle called a rhar-it-limw, 
fitted for the more arduous character of tlic fifteen miles 
I which remain. This portion of tlic journey is along a 
narrow road of no exemplary sort of construction, over 
Which we are understood to bp driven by the most civil 
and good-natured of ch,ariotcers j while in reality every 
one possessing any benevolence, and tlic use of his lirnbe, 
feels forced to walk; the ascents Ixlng such as almost 
to defy horse-power. It was not till evening was closing 
I in that we began to get under tho shade of Mont ISlunc 
aud his assoidatcs, and approaelied the end of our jour¬ 
ney at Cliamonni. I never shall forget how 1 was im¬ 
pressed, a few miles short of this point, by seeing a vast 
whitish projection from one side of the valley, and 
leamiug that it was tlm Otneier dc« JJiwsons, one of the 
outlets of the great snow-field which covers the moun¬ 
tain. The intrusive ciuracter of these stupendous ice- 
rivers was thus atrikingiy seen. It desc^ids through 
a long hollow in the side of tlie mountain, far far below 
the line of perpetual snow, through the midst of wooils 
ahd verdant slopes, and starts a mile or more into the 
valley, wliete smiling farm-steads and villages sit sc- 
cnwly by its side, as knowing that thus far it mify 
come, but no ikrthcr. 


The village of Chamonni, into which we drove after 
dark, is a curious estaldishment, as we may call it, being 
a place existing almut solely at tite dictation of human 
curiosity, and composed exclusively of inns, guides, 
naturalists, and others making a business and a liveli¬ 
hood of Mont lilanc. < Lying 342p feet above the sea, 
inaccessible to tho sun’s rays for some months of the 
year, and cnveloiicd in snow from November till April, 
it must be at some c(»t that the people adhere to it as a 
residence. Tlie hotel-keepers actusdly desert tlie place 
in winter, liaving no customers to speak of, except in 
the months between June and an early period of autumn. 
Yet tliese hotels tap. at once very good, and far from 
c.xtrav.agant in their charges; and while all arc toler¬ 
ably neat Imiliiing.'i, there is a new one preparing which 
■would be styled haiidsoine in any part of the World. It 
is curiou.<t to observe the groups of guides and other 
loftngcrs in the street, and to hear their conversation 
wliolly turned upon the amount, cliamcter, and appear¬ 
ance of tile visitors; wlio is in this inn, who has just 
«niip t/i that; the prospects of tlie weather for the en¬ 
suing day with reference to its suibiblenoss or oiisuit- 
ablcnuss for excursions i nothing thongiit of but what 
appertains to travellers and their enjoyments. There 
is no striigclc, however, to appropriate business among 
the strangers; for a public ofilcer sees that each raon, 
and even ‘.•acli mntc, gels employment in strict rotation, 
and according to a fixed scale of charges. t)f this I 
had ail niiiiisiiig proof next day when setting out for 
tlie mountain; for liaving determined, ere a quarter of 
a mile from the village, to give up iny mule, and take 
to my fci't, while my lady companion should ride, aud 
our guide having taken back tho animal accordingly, 
wo soon after saw him returning with the sanio animal, 
togctiicr with a companion; he having now been re¬ 
minded that this horse was the one next in rotation 
for employment. He had therefore to shift the Indy's 
saddle to the liorse whicli 1 liad formerly ridden, and 
to send back' lior liorsc with his cAmpanion,^o 'whom it 
probably belonged. Tliey might ailopt sucli regulations 
with advantage at KjUarnoy, and some other places at 
home and abroad. 

It was the first night 'after that of full moon, and the 
sk}' was without a cloud. Having rested a Utile while, 
and obtained some refreshment, wn stepped out upon a 
balcony overbanging ilic garden of our hotel (Hotel de 
Loiulrcs), and tliore found a scene of mystic sublimity 
pvcparcil for us. Near one of the upper peaks of Mont 
Blanc—I tliiiik the Dome du Goute—tlie luminary was 
pen lied, throwing a liright light upon tluwe lofty snm- 
iiiits, and u{ion much of tiie more distant landscape, 
liut the inonntaiu face opposite to onr position was a 
wall of darkness, whicli it almost appeared we might 
stumble against if we should advance much farther 
towards it—and so ovctwhehiilngly lofty! This, as¬ 
suredly, if so commonplace an expression may be 
tolerated, was a sight never to be forgotten. On the 
ensuing evening we had it repeated with Uttlo varia¬ 
tion, besides one which gave a curious change of effect; 
namely, a fire lighted by some shepherd, which blazed 
faint and remote on the front of the waU of bUck- 
ness, much like a fire balloon on tlic face of a dark 
cloud. It was difUcult to supfiose that this fire was not 
lc.ss than 3000 feet above us, and perhaps three mites 
distant. 

At an early hour next morning I set out with one of 
the iatlies in my charge, ar^ a guide, to ascend to a 
point on Mont Blanc w^ known as the Montanvert, 
which is deemed a favourable spot for examining the 
celebrated glacier of the Mcr de Glace. Ttie iady, as 
already liinted, rode n mule, white I determined to walk. 
The sun was coming to his strength as wa crossed tiN 
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here tofant Arve. and commenced the aacent of the 
flint alopea, which we found covered by little farma, and 
bearing much wood. A rough path, aig-aagging up 
the ateep scdivity, ascends very nearly .3000 feet, and 
to master tiiis ascent requires between two and three 
honn. To me it was a great exertion: to my lady 
Biend the mole ride was somethUig more, as every now 
and then the animal was passing along rude eltlfs, wiiere 
a false step might have endangered life. We bore it, 
however, with exemplary fortitude. And hero, by the 
way, I may mmition that our guide—a worthy, kiml- 
heartud fellow, Pierre Oachat name—described the 
Euglish ladies as by far the most courageous and ener¬ 
getic he had anything to do with in his profession; 
the French the least, so. It was .near mid-day when 
we reached a rude small house of stone and lime, the 
auberge of Montanvert. Gladly did we enter to rest 
and obtain some refreshment in its humble salle, whore 
already a few pedestrian cxcuTsionists liad assumblod. 
This post derives its whole importance from the sjioc- 
tacio on whiuli we look down from its windows, riie 
inagnifleent Mer do Gl.aco. It afforded a convenient 
lodging to Mr Forbes during bi.s laborious iiiveitigations 
on that glacier in 1843; and the tenant, David Couttet, 
points out with pride n flattering attestation in favour 
of the house and himself inscrited by the teamed pro¬ 
fessor in his album. Certainly nothing ronid be mure 
homely tlian tlie whole plae.c, and yet one can readily 
imagine its appearing even eomfortablc to one wlio h.ad 
forced himself to abide fur a time in sneli a wilderness. 
'Plain, too, as it is, it was built as an improvement 
upon a more cellar, which bad existed before from the 
days of Saussure, but wlueli is now redu,»d to lie only 
a receptacle for lumber. It was curious, at the lieight 
of 6343 feet on the skirts of Mont lilane, to find a small 
merchandise of juwidlery and nicknaeks carried on ; hut 
such is tile fact. Honest David has a few glas.s-cn8es 
containing bijoatoric, ciiiofly composed of tiie crystals 
and pebbles brought down by the ghicicrs from the 
central and inai'cossiblc places of the Alps, for such is 
one of the str.ange functions of these icy currents. One 
is surprised to learn that the honiw, with some ncigh- 
‘bonring grazing-gmund, pays I4li() francs by way of 
rent to the commune of Clinmonni. 

We now addressed ourselves to .a more particular ob¬ 
servation of the glacier and nciehlxmring scenery, under 
the care of our guide. The MoRtaiivcrt’is simply a 
station on the west side of the Inng-deseending hollow 
through which the glacier descends, ami about two 
hundred feet above the general surface of the ice. As 
notliing at the place reminds one spcci.ally of winter, 
but, on the contrary, every bit of ele.ar space bears 
herbage and wdld-flowers, it is witli curious feelings 
that we look down this rapidly-sloping valley, oeeiipied 
from side to side with a still Hood of white ice, to wliich 
we can see no extremity cither up or down. A nio-st 
startling sight it is to those wlio itavc seen nothing of 
the kind before; the colour a bluisb-whitc, and tbc 
surface greatly diversified, as if the muss were (Mnijmsc*;! 
of a vast huddle of pieces, presenting tlieir sharp ends 
upwards. The breadtli is hero about a mile; and ou 
the other side there is a rough face of tlm mountain, 
surmounted by two enormously lofty peaks —the Aiguille 
da Boebard and the Aiguille du Dm—while in some 
lioUow parts rest great patches of ico. It is awfnl to sit 
in the quiet of the desert and hear the silence now and 
then broken by avalanches of stones and snow falling 
from those eminences. We felt much iutenisted in 
catching up, amidst the confusion of still olyeets on the 
distant mountain-side, a flock of sheep driven by two or 
three men. Bo distant were they, that it was all the 
eye could do to make them out; yet with patient ob- | 
servation we coUld trace them moving in a faint line | 
&ir a considerable way, at one place crossing a prcdpice 
which we should have thought presented no footing 
even for such animals. These grazing-grounds are, it 
seems, out off from access for csAtle by any ordinary 
pi^, and accordingly it is necessary, at poiiicnlM sea¬ 


sons of the year, to take the cattle thither, tad to bring 
them back again, by crossing the glacier each time. 
The difficulties of this passage are said to be extrw^j' 
nary, and the sight of the cows hauled by the {leosantry 
with ropes, or moving cautiously through paths fea-med 
in the ice with batohets, is one whicli no one can forget 
who has seen it. 

Having descended the hiil-sido under the Montanvert, 
and crossed the ridge of rubbishy matter vrhioV Wders 
the whole length of the glacier, we at length stood 
before tiiat frond object itself, the blue-white wall of 
which seemed iii some places to be ns Iiigh as a house 
above our heads. It was not without some difficulty that 
a place was found where wo could conveniently liseend 
upou the surface of the mass. Wiien we had done so, 
and gone onward a little way, I became hilly sensible of 
the great inequality of the surfaco, wiiich may Iks said 
to rcsemiilc tiiat of tlie earth itself, ranges of eminences 
being interspersed with hollows, through which streams 
pour along niiicti ns they du through ordinary vaHcys, 
while hero and there oeeiir Assures and pits, into which 
water poors to be seen no more. Tlius it is not at all 
a still scene in reality; but, on tlie contrary, wo hear a 
continual trickling, ns if the mass were rapidly melting; 
while a certain sustained crocking noise, and sounds as 
of the tuiijjjlmg of pieces within internal eaivcms, betray 
the progi'ess of dc|tTuetiun still more palpably. The 
general mass is of intense purity, and of the beautifhi 
colour hinted at; but at many places along the surface 
it is charged with mud and stones, some of the latter 
being of liugu size. These foreign matters are the spoils 
of tbc mountain, cither fallen in avalanches, or worn off 
from the surface by tbc grinding action of the glacier 
itself. It is tlieir ace.umulatioii at the sides which forms 
tliu ridge just mentioned; and at the liottom there is 
usually a .skirting of similar matters—^in the one case 
c.illed 11 lateral, and in the other a terminal tnoruine. 
There have been various tlieories as to the movement 
of glaciers, Baiissiirc thinking it a uniform sliding of 
the wlic'lc mass tlirongii the simple force of gravitation; 
while Messrs Cliarpcntier and Agassiz believed it to be 
owing to a dilatation of the mass through the freezing 
oi the waters whii'h intrude into tlie fissures. 'While 
others went oh theorising, Mr Forbes proceeded by 
liiniseltl with instruiiicnts, to make exact observations 
of a testing character, and quickly discovered the re¬ 
markable facts, tiiat the glacier, like a river, movoi 
fastest in the middle, that there is never a freezing of 
the intruded waters to any depth, and tlint it moves 
nearly at the same rate by night as by day, and in 
winter as in summer, though whatever increases its 
fluidity promotes its motion in some degree. From 
these observations, and oti'crs on thu intoriial structure 
of the ice, which lie piihlisliod, to the discnmfltuni of 
the native philusopliers, he tliuught himself entitled 
to lay down the theory, now generally embraced, that 
a glacier is ‘ an imperfect fluid, or viscous body, which 
is urged down slopes of a certain inclination by the 
tniitiml pressure of its parts,’ It was a beautiful invM- 
tigation, pursued with unabating ardour, as it has been 
narrated with consummate precision and eloquence. 
The rate of motion of glaciers of course depends in some 
degree on the inclination of the trough in which they 
he; tiiat of the liter do Glaee., in ttie lower part of its 
course, may bo roughly cstimatad at an average of 600 
feet per annum, which is about tbc third part of the rate 
of motion of Ibc point of the hour-hand of a common 
clock. Buell also is the rate at which toe lower eod of 
this glacier melts off, otberwiso it could not maintain 
toe same place, which it does with remarkable nnlfor- 
mity. Mr Farbes found, at a higher point in the Mer de 
Glace, some fragments Of a ladder which hod been used 
forty-four ^ears before in the exiieditions of totoHure, 
and which in toe interval had moved along 16,600 font, 
being st about the rate of 375 feet in too ywr, or a 
l^le more than a foot a day. He hat hence formed a 
calculatioa which forcibly seizes the imagination. It 
has been mentioned that huge bUxdu of stone are 
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brought down on the surface of the glaciers from the 
upper parts of their courses, and flnally deposit^ in 
tile moraine or residuum of rubbish at the bottom. In 
the case of the Mer de Glace, twenty miles intervene 
between the one extremity of its course and the other. 
A block may therefore be only now laid down in its 
final rest at the foot of the glacier, which began it* 
onward course so long ago as the reign of Charles I.* 


wearing of its trough into a state of smoothness. Every 
projection is softened and rounded away. ’ Even small 
hoUowa experience tlie attrition, and became iu time 
perfectly ]^Iialied. At the same time, little stones 
which have melted their way througli the mass till they 
become tet in the downward faci*, like the glazier’s dia¬ 
mond in its frame of wood, scratch the smooth surfaces. 
Thus a part of a hill where a glacier moves, becomes 
sensibly distingnislied from all other parts. 1 have al¬ 
ready mentioned, as a result of this mechanical pro¬ 
cedure, that the water wliich Sows from tlie extremities 
of giaeiers is turbid tlirough a charge of impalpable 
dust which has been worn away from the mountains— 
exactly as a grinding-stone soils the water in which it 
moves. 

After si>cnding some time upon the ice, and examin¬ 
ing, as well as I could. Its many curious phenomena, 1 
retarned to the bordering ridge, whore we were shown 
a natural cave formed by a huge slab in connection witli 
other migratory blocks. Over the entrance were in¬ 
scribed the words, ‘ I’ocock and Wyndiiam, 1741,’ and 
we were told that it had actually aflurded shelter to 
those travellers wlieii they were preparing that account 
of Mont Blanc wliich first attracted the attention of 
, Europe to its wonders. Sonic of our fellnw-visiturs 
now prepared to set nut on excursions into the fartlicr 
reeessoa of the ii]ount.ain, whieli are adiniltcd to be well 
worthy of attention from young and active men, and, 
under good guidance, free fnini any serious danger. 1 
was forced, however, to content myself witli what 1 had 
seen, and accordingly commenced the descent towards 
Charauuni, which oiir party easily reached before 
dinner. 

Next forenoon, under the care of I'icrre Cachat, 
whose gentle and obliging manners won fiiy regard in .a 
degree not known in similar relations in tliis country, 1 
devoted a few hours to the examination of some otlicr 
marvels of the glacial world. It is always an interest¬ 
ing part of Uio examination of a glacier to see its lower 
extieniity, in the centre of which there is usually a 
deep vault, out of which flow the pale w'aters arising 
from the melting of the ice. In the case of the Mer de 
Glace, tliia stream is large enoiigli to bear a distinct 
name—the Arveirou—though it quickly pours itself into 
the main stream of the valley. The moraine is anotlier 
feature liere worthy of attention. It lies at the distance 
of a pistol-shot from the actual present extremity of the 
glacier, the ice having shrunk back so far within the 
last few years. A hamlet nestles almost close under it, 
the inhabitants of which wore threatened with the d^ 
struction of their houses in 1820, in consequence of the 
glacier having that year become unusually elongated, 
BO as to throw the mor.ainc almost upon them. This 
vadllatioii in the extent of glaciers, to whatever cause 
it is owing, has a narrow range; but there are memo¬ 
rials of the range once having been much greater. 

Just above the lower extremity of the Mer de Glace, 
the valley of the Arve is crossed by a huge barrier of 
loose rocks and detrital matter, tlirough which tliere is 
only a narrow and very rough passage for the river. 
Ou the lower side, this bariur rises almost as sharply 
as a wall, with the smooth meadows o^Lcs Tines 
coming close up to the base. On the other side, it is 
less regular, Hamlets and farm-steads arc scattered 
over it, and it is woody in some parts. Altogether, 
this object strikes us as one of a singular cluiracter. 
It is regarded by Professor Forbes and others 

* Stv " Tinvels Thrnuah the Alps of Savoy and ntbor parts of 
t]^< I’vuiilnu Chain, *», By Jamas 1). Fiirlxts, KB-S,, Ahj." 1813. 


having been the right lateral moraine qf the Mer de 
Glace, at a time when that glacier was large enough to 
cross the valley of the Aii^e, and abut against its oppo¬ 
site side: the remnants of the left moraine are also trace¬ 
able, though they do not descend into the valley. A 
I mile farther up, there is another barrier formation pre- 
: ciselj[ similar, which i« regarded as the ancient lateral 
I moraine of the Glacier D’Argentiere, now slirunk up 
into its own side valley. These two mounds are the 
clear and munistakeable memorials of a former state of 
the glaciers connected with them—one lu which they 
must have been of vastly greater volume than at pre¬ 
sent, and which cannot well be accounted for without 
supposing the existence of a considerably lower tem¬ 
perature than wbatuiow prevails. In modern times, in 
several parts of tlie Alps, side glaciers thus projecting 
into and across narrow valleys, have obstructed the 
course of the rivers in those valleys, and thus produced 
a temporary lake. Now it is curious to observe that 
such a phenomenon has attended the ancient condition 
ofboth the Mer de Glace and the Glacier D’Argentiere. 

I The traces of this arc particularly clear above the ancient 
moraine in the former case. Wo first see the moraine . 
itself—and it cannot be much less than a hundred and 
fifty feet high—cut througli for the passage of the riVer, 
the bed of which is still full of its vast blocks, while 
many others hare been scattered along tlie vale to- 
1 wards Chaniouni. Then, looking within tiic barrier, we 
readily perceive a range of terraces, three in number, 
rising above each other along the sides of the valley, 
each being tlie memorial of a certain level of the ancient 
waters, and tlio whole thus implying that the barrier 
had broken down at three stages, lieforo the river had 
been allowed to How freely through. It is worthy of 
notice that the uppermost terrace is somewhat above 
the genoral level of that part of the ancient moraine 
which distinctly projects across the valley, from which 
it may he inferred that some portion of tlie general ele¬ 
vation of tliat rampart was woni away before the lake 
experienced its first great subsidence. This group of 
terraces becomes the more striking, in as far as nothing 
of tile kind eon be traced along tlie sides of the valley 
for many mijes downward, 'rhey therefore stand out 
very clearly as the proof of a lake having once been 
produced in tliis place by the moraine of the Mer de 
Glace. ^ 

I had on this occasion a pleasant excursion over lofty 
hills, and alongside of profound ravines, to Martigny 
in the valley of the Rhone. This valley is composed 
of lofty ranges of haif-naked hills, with a smooth allu¬ 
vial floor between, tlie whole of which is more or less 
liable to be overflowed. The pbiii slopes with the fall 
of the river, and is no doubt formed by it With the 
interruption of a narrow space at St Maurice, it con¬ 
tinues all the way to the Lake of Geneva. In niy 
rambles about this district, I nowlicre saw anything 
more remarkable tlian what are culled the Blocks of 
Monthci/, a natural curiosity occurring about two inileB 
below St Maurice, and probably ten above the lake. 
Lying on the plain itself, the village of Monthey is 
backed fay a mountain which somewhat projects into 
the valley, and ou the faco of this eminence, perhaps 
firuiD two to three hundred feet above the village, there 
is a bolt of enormous blocks of granite extending along 
fur upwards of a mile—a phenomenon almost unique 
in tiic country, and apparently the theme of mucli 
rustic wonder. Tliesc blocks are of all sizes up to the 
bulk of a pretty large iiouse, some detaolied, some 
resting against each other, some curiously poised on 
their angles, so as to afford shelter fur Bhepherds and 
flocks niulemeath thorn. One is actually so large, that 
a small house surrounded by a little garden has been 
quaintly built on the top oteit The wonder is, that 
these rocks, idl diff'erent from the hiH, which is of 
secondary formation, must have been brought from some 
of the central parts of the Alpine range, ipf^ny miles 
off. I afterwards -Aaited tlie better-known'kindred 
phenomenon on the face of onb of the Jura hills above 
Euufchatel. wliere, amidst many lesser granite blocks, 
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' there occur* « huge one well known under the name 
of the Vierre>u-Bot (said to measure seventy feet in one 
direction).; but though the wonder of the transporta¬ 
tion of these Stones from thef same original seat is in-1 
creas^ by the greater distance (seventy miles as tlie 
crow dies), they form a spectacle much less impressive 
than the Blocks of Monthey. ^oth sets of objects,' 
however, play an important part in one of the bddest | 
tiieories of modern science. 

It is now about a dozen years since attention was 
attracted by M. Venetz, and other Swiss tat/ans, to cer¬ 
tain appearances which seemed to indicate an extension 
of glaciers in ancient times fw beyond what has here 
been described. Some miles down the valley of the 
Arvo from Chamonni, near Servo*, the most careless 
traveller might be struck by the smoothened state of 
the rocks by the wayside, as if some mechanical agent 
had passed over them in tlie direction of the valley, and 
worn down every inequality. It is scarcely less sur¬ 
prising, higli up above the Mcr de Glace, to observe the 
smooth faces of the preuipicra, and also to detect refn- 
nants of ancient moraines resting on the mountain-side, 
ns if the glacier had once risen to five times its pre.sent 
orcUnary heigiit Such markings arc seen in many purls 
of Switzerland, where glaciers do not now exist. They 
are also traceable in our own country; for example, in 
the valley of Llanberris in Wales. In tliat case it is 
impossible to doubt that glaciers had once descended 
from the skirts of Snowdown, and, pressing through 
this valley, had polished off every inequality up to a 
certain lieight. This is a very curious fact, us it cannot 
be accounted for without supposing some great though 
temporary reduction of temperature at the time when 
the appearances were x>roduced; and the question arises. 
If thiire were such a reduction of temperature, how 
would it affect life in the regions where it prevailed P 
Some geologists, headed by M. Agassiz, liarc gone be¬ 
yond all common bounds iu theorising on tiiis subject. 
Agassiz himself started the idea, that permanent ice 
once covered the northeru licmisphere down to a low 
latitude, and was thus the e.ausc of the distribution of 
loose blocks over the north of JCnrope. It was, accord¬ 
ing to his followers, a period of universal death, not 
long antecedent to the apimranco of niansan the earth, 
and connected with tlie remarkable absence of fossils 
from what is called tlie Blue Clay or Diluvium. It has 
been thought by others besides vthe Neufohatel pro¬ 
fessor, tliat at least the Alpine ice once extended to the 
J ura range, and was thus the means of carrying granite 
blocks from the central mountains, and depositing them 
on that range, and likewise on the hill above Montliey, 
Buclt blocks being held to be, in fact, remnants of ancient 
moraines. In 1840, M. Agassiz and Dr Buckland, in a 
tour through Scotland, thought they belield ancient 
moraines at the mouth of evoiy little side valley which 
they chanced to pass, and they hesitated' not to ac¬ 
count for the terraces of Glenroy by supposing two 
glaciers to have once dammed up the adjacent valleys 
so as to form a lake. It is ouly of late that we have 
begun to recover from the astonishment excited by the 
first burst of these theories, and to see that they rust on 
very insufficient bases. 

In the first place, the idea of a circumpolar glacier 
constantly expanding outwards and carrying debris to 
low latiWdes, is put on end to by Professor ITorbes’s 
discovery, that ice does, not move by dilatation, as M. 
Agassiz had assumed. Then, as to even tlie limited 
hypothesis, that glaciers proceeded from the central 
iffiofais of the Alps to the flanks of the Jura, carrying 
thither huge blocks, it has never yet been shown how 
they eotfid proc^ in such a course, with no sufficient 
riope to ptMuce their movement, and with lines of Mils 
ihterveniug to obstruct it Assuredly ice is never seen 
to move in such circumstaiices at the present day. The 
idea of Mr Forbes, that a glacier came down the valley 
of the Rhone, makes a less demand on our credulity, 
and some eircuMstmices might 1)« adduced iu support 
of It. For instance, above St Maurice, I fbuud races 


of rock at tlie bottom of the hills on the south aide 
smoothed exactly like those of IJauberris, . At the 
narrow gorge at St Maurice, where these smoothings 
might, if anywhere, have liecn expected, tiiey ari# not 
to 1)0 seen; but a low bill, occupying the middle of 
the valley immediately below lUU gorge (between' St 
Maurice and Bex), is smoothed on many parts of the 
Buiface, os if a glacier had passed over it. 1 neverthe- 
lesa deem it a violent Iiypothcsis to suppose that any 
glacier could be of such volume as to fill up tlte Rhone 
valley to a ;g>int Ixstwecn two and three hundred feet 
above the site of Muntbey—a point perhaps not lesa 
tlian a thousand feet above the rocky bottom of tlie 
trongli of the valley, and this at a plaeu where the 
whole space is several miles wide. A glacier, to fill 
such a spaiM!, and to such a depth, must have been 
enormous tx'yond all credibility. 

It seems much more likely that the usual tlioory of 
transported blocks—namely, that they have been car¬ 
ried liy iceix'rgs upon the seas formerly intervening 
lietwecii tlicir native scat ami the places of their ulti¬ 
mate deposition—is tlie true explanation of tlie marvel¬ 
lous erratics I'f Munthuy and Ncufchatel. As fur as I 
am awani, evidences of the former presence of the sea 
at Mgli levels have not os yet liecn sought for in tlio 
Alps; yet. if they were, they would not be difllcult to 
find. 1 whs paviieulariy struck by the alluvial terraces 
at Vevay, above tlfS Lake of Geneva, only a few hours* 
journey from Moiitlicy. They have been spoken of ns 
moraines, which tliey do not in the. least resemble. 
Tlicy arc undoubtedly the remnants of sloping sheets 
of common river detritu-s, deposited by tlie little rivet 
of Vevay in the sea when it stood at differeut relative 
levels from tlic present, and wiiich had been afterwards 
cut through by the river when the relative level was ' 
lowered. The Jiighcst of these tctraccs which I inea- 
sare<] (and there am tmecs of others somewhat higher) 
was fully 442 feet above the lake, whieli is the same as 
liiTO feet above the present level of the sco. Now thia 
is just about the elevation which 1 would assign to the 
Monthey blocks;* so that beyond nil question we have 
evidence of the former existence in the Rhone valley of 
a body of water at about the height required in order 
to ftuat these blocks to their present sitHation, IVhen 
the water stood at tins height, an estuary would pene¬ 
trate pretty far up into the valley. The glaciers might 
come sufficiently far down to scud oil' masses into this 
firth, bearing the usual ciiargc of lilocks from the central 
heights. As these passed along towards tlie open sea, 
tliey would be extremely apt to land upon the Monthey 
hilt, whieli projects so remarkably into the valley. 
Such may be the true history of the deposition of the 
Monthey blocks. 

For some additional evidence to tlie same effect, I 
may advert to a curious study in physiual geograx>by 
presented in the Bernese Alps. The Lake of Lungem-^ 
occupying the upper part of a valley between Lucerne 
and Intorlackcii — has been in recent times reduced 
qpwifrda of two hundred feet in height, fur the sake 
of tlie land on which it stood ; -and wo thus have 
an opportunity of observing certain natural arrange¬ 
ments connected with such bodies of water. As often 
happens, tlic chief inlets of water into this lake were at 
its upper extremity. There two or three rills descend¬ 
ing tliruugh rough passages iu the liUIa joined it, cadi 
bringing a talus of stony debris,- over which it had in 
ordinary times passed by a slightly-hollowed channel 
on its way to the lake. Now that the waters have been 
lowered, we can see tlic terminations of these tali coming 
to a sudden stoop, a little way within tlie line of thu 

* Montlio; viUsge is sst down in Keller’s map at 1460 Freneit 
feet (1437 EngUdi foet) above the sea. If the blooks .un 860 feet 
bigher—and 1 should think the bulk of them about tblt.'halgbt— 
they are scaroely above the elevation of tlie great terraea at Vevay. 
Xt may be leraarbed tliat Profesiior X'orbes ipralcs of these blookt 
M poe^Uy 600 foot above Che vUlage; but under Uie benefit of 
some recent exiHiTlenoe in the study of heights, X fCol conviBaSd 
that this is much above the truth. 
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ancient ahore, sboving that it ia sot the tendency of 
each formationg to spread equally out under the water. 
But what is more curious, the streams, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the water which had received 
them, have cut down through the tuli, and now pass on 
to the abridged lake through little valleys, with a 
terrace on each side *, no longer able to ai^ct the sur¬ 
faces of these formations, which were origiualiy tficir 
own work. This Is a result which appears to depend 
on the Sdree which running water cxcrtdses on tlie fore- 
edge of any formation over which it faKs. Bach of 
these little rills, on Wng no longer quietly received into 
the hike, had tegun to tnniblo over the stooping face 
of the now dry tulus, gradually culling it down and 
backwards, as the St I,awr(>nce weius the rocks at 
Niagara. From this single observation, 1 read off the 
'interpretation of ail such ancient alluvia us those wliieli 
have been mentloticd as skirting the immediate banks 
of the Arve betwissn Geneva and Sallonches. They 
were once, in tlic form of an entire sheet of oUavium, 
the bod of tlie river. This alluvium would iiavc con¬ 
tinued in its original form for ever, had tlic dynamics 
of the river not undergone a eiiango, whicli could only 
happen in consequence of the withdrawal of some reci¬ 
pient body of water, when at Iciigih tlie stream would 
he^ to cut down its bed. The terraces of the Arve 
vaUey^are thus a proof that the Arve was once received 
directly by some body of water, moV probably the sea, 
instead of, as now, flowing into tlie lihoiic. tiuch is 
but an example of objects seen in many otlier v:illeyB, 
and which have generally had the s.ime history;* 
memorials they fur the most part arc of the furuior 
presence of the ocean at a rriativc level above tlio 
' present. Such proofs in the case of the Arve have the 
peculiar value of serving as ailditiona] rvidcnru that the 
sea once ruse in the Ithonc valley to tlie height of tlie 
Monthey blocks. The zone of boulders at Neufcliatel 
is higher (said to be about S&Oi) feet .above the sea); 
but the cxplatiation, if established in the one case, will 
equally apply to the other. 

It thus appears that, though there arc apiicaranccs 
of change in the glacier world, there is uu need to go 
beyond reasonable bounds in speculating njion the sub¬ 
ject. The Glacial Theory, as it wgs called, had a bril¬ 
liant run of a few years; but, like some fairy palace of 
that unstable material, it is now seen lying in a dismal 
state of ruin. The whole history of it in.ay still serve a 
useful end, as a warning to nicu of seicncc. I Slocks arc 
seen in singular situations—we know of no vehicles for 
their transport but glaciers; eryo, glaciers, &c. Behold, 
however, another agent in time casts up, mucli more 
likely 1 Smoothings of rocks arc •.seen in higli situa¬ 
tions ; tliey resemble those eflected by glaciers: ciyo, 
once more glaciers 1 But by and by, it is siiuwn that 
iceliergs carried on the sea along rocky coasts will pro¬ 
duce such smoothings,t and Uiere has cveu been found 
evidence that the smoothed rocks in certain districts 
ore at the particular heights where the surface tj the 
sea formerly was in those portions of tlie earlli.^ Alina 
vial masses and tenhees arc seen at the openings of tlic 
glens of Scotland and Ireland, and are at once pro- 
nonneed to be identical with ancient moraines; there¬ 
fore they foriii evidence for tlie glacial theory. Siilise- 
quent exauiii.ation shows these objects to be of a wliolly 
different character, the detritus laid down by rivers 
in the sea. It would he almost cruel to dwell any longer 
on the tash assumptions haxarded on tlie most super- 
ftrial observation at tlie first blast of this unfortunate 
theory. Let us hope that it will be long before another 


*Thei« Is a dlstinotioa to bo dran-n lK-t«wn*t1)('S0 etoplu) 
altiivla and tho horiaonUd terraces wliii-li arc cci-iwinnaUv ecci 
slonn the elOes of vaUej-a Tho latter arc tn lie eonrhleretl m tin 
leeulta of a n-caiing of tbs sea uu the lilU-eiaiia at Uivir tcspcctivi 
levels. 

t ^ a paper by M. Toa WslUrsbaosen. T':iUa.iktiilo«iph. Jour 
UBl, July IStS. I 

t {tee several easmplea addnoed iu * Anoieut Sos-Margius, dtc 
Ivioa 


set of ingenious men go off upon so false a scent, or 
prepare for themselves such humiliating reverses. 

More than fearing that J[ may have tired many nf my 
readers, and yet hopeful tfiat a fbw of these obBeryatious 
may assist in promoting the advance of an Intereriing 
science, I now bid adieu to Switzerland. B. C. 

_ » . .. 

THE TRAMP. 

Amono the bulky folios which ore ftbm time to time 
‘ presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
her Majesty,* it very rarely happens that we can discover 
anything likely to attract the notice of the general reader. 
Tlicse ‘blue books,* as they are usuadly termed, with 
reference to the colour of the envelope, are notoriously 
diy, tedious, and uninterestiug. Occasionally, however, 
productions make their appearance which arc decided 
exceptinii.s to this general rule, and the ‘ Report on 
Vagrancy* will be found of this nature. It confains 
much to interosl, and certainly much to reflect upon. 

Most persons must be faiuiliiir with the appearance of 
certain niiscrable beings who, from their tiedostrian habits, 
usually bear the name of Tramps. VVe see them filthy 
ill poi.su.o, anil covered with tattered garments; yet are 
they not emaciated, nor lone they in general an impo¬ 
verished aspect; they exhibit, in fact, none of the usual 
evidences of stinted nourishiiieTit, \Vc probably hear their 
story, and watch them limp along until they pass out of 
sight; and Ibcn, luayhup, om- thoughts stray to other 
subjects, and never recur to this until our attention is 
recaUeil to it by a like incident. The haunts and the 
habits of the Iruuips tcinaiu for the most part utterly 
unknown to us. 

The object of tlie publication referred to is to throw 
light on liii.s matter, and to ojieu out to the view of the 
legislature a full and perfect picture of the life led by 
vugnuits. it contains a vast amount of evidence, col¬ 
lected with much care from various authentic sources. 
'J'hu iiiliiriii.aiiuii is diffuse, scattenid throughout many 
(lociimcuts, and cuciiiiibcred with figures and details, the 
sight of whieh might serve to deter many from entering 
on its perusal. Oqjc iireseul object is to extract the 
essence. 

'J’ho vagraifi. appears to be a being sui generis, Jle is 
purely a iuiiiblei', but he differs in a marked degree from 
other itinerants, such os Hie hawker, the gipsy, or the 
distrc'ssed arti.san training in quest of eniproyinent. He 
lias no known jilace of abode, no ostensible way of niaiii- 
taiiiing himself, and he lives by begging and plunder. It 
rarely hajqieus, liowevcr, that he commits any flagrant 
delinquency; and indeed wlicncvor acts of this kind are 
]ierpetratc<i by him, it is riiiuid that the main object in 
view was to obtain the slielter and medical care of a 
prison, so as to rid himself of some noxious disorder con¬ 
tracted liy Ills mode of life. His profession, in fact, is 
that of a habitual pill'erer. 

It appears that there is an incredibly large multiiade 
of such wanderers distributed tiiroughout England and 
IValcs. They have, it seems, become established as a 
cla.ss, owing mainly to the mode of administering relief 
to the casual poor under the now poor-law. Perpetually 
migratiTig from one locality to another, they ate provided 
with houses for their accommodation by the different 
Unions, commonly called tramp-houses. These stations 
arq in general only about ten miles apart, and hence 
the jouniey from one to the other is accomplished with¬ 
out incoiivenienee during the day*B march. At each 
house a bed is provided, and in some a breakfaat, for 
which consideration the attempt has licen lately made to 
exact a certain amount of work. It was naturally sup¬ 
posed that, by remiiring from each lodnr a fixed portion 
of labour before he set out anew on W day’s journey,' 
some check would bo placed on the rapid increase in tne 
numbers nf habitual tramps Vho simulate destitution. 
It is found, however, after considerable experience, that 
such is not the case. Obstinate, determined, com¬ 
bined resistance to toe officials who attempt to impose 
work, has become very general; and it appei^ that the 
expenses incurred in the necessary a*rangeiaentB for wxs 
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forcing task-labour far outweigh the value of the work by those who arc capable of sketching tlW ntebtly scenes 
accompllriied. - The luathrials furnished have in some they present. It appesrs that the Ujoioenr the hardy 
instances bken wantonly destroyed; a serious outbreak tramp reaches the dour of his hotel, he puts off his 
' has t^en place; and the msSter of the tramp-house has, whining and supplicating air, and sssutuea a oliUioroUs 
from sheer inability to adopt any other course, allowed and bullying carriage, lording it over the keeper of the 
hia xiotoua visitors to depart on their own terms. It ap- house as if he were sonw menial destined to serve the 

peats, moreover, that even the {ouglinoss of the lodging distinguished traveller. Wilhiu doors his habits are 

and coatseuess of the fare provided do not counter- highly filthy and indecent; he is uniformly noisy, and 
balance the inducements which the certainty of suste- indulges in the use of ahoniluable language. The early 
nsaice and shelter holds but to the dishonest vagrant. part of the evening is usually n-licrcd in siii^ng hoists- 
Let us now take a hasty glance at the general character rously the^piost improper songs; and it often happens 
and habits of this glass of persons, conccniing whom so that a succession of stories of depredation and theft are 
many important facts have been lately brought to light, not related by the respective occupants of the apartment, 
only by the publication of tho Report in question, but also Tt may he easily Huppesed that such narratives und ready 
by tho laudable efforts of those pfijlanOtropists who have listeners, and jirove most instructive lessons in vice and 
laboured to catabliah schools for the ^ngg^ and destitute, crime. Tlie linglish is said to bo far worse than tlie 

There is little doubt that the younger members of the Irish tramp in all these resiiccts. There is one very 

community, who are snatched up and brought into such strange and singular dislike which characterises these 
seminaries, belong to one and the same class. They bare people — namely, a thorough aversion to cleanliness, 
not yet reached the period of life when tho desire for Although the general nutuben arc steadily increasing, 
travol and adventure is excited; and, moreover, the/ are yet it is found that in those houses where the inmat^ 
in all probability as yet ignorant of the abundaut pro- arc coinpclied to take a Imtli on adniission, the numbers 
■ vision made for wayfarers throughout the country. They have greatly fallen off. In the Bedale Tnion, the average 
are content to remain in their native locality, and to put has been reduced by this uioiuis from sixteen to six. 
up with such night accommodation as is atibrdud by the It is suiprising to find how rapidly intcdligbiice te- 
warm brick-kiln or the hollow park-roller. In taking a spreting tlie pcculiariti(»i of particular houses is tele¬ 
view of the present condition of these dregs of hociety, graphed •througlunit the comiriusdty. It soon bceohies 
both young and grown up, we liavo no desire to speak known at which iiktces an iminersiun in water is^ pro¬ 
of them with extreme severity; wc are iiiulined to think hide to a night’s lodging. Various pieces of infonuailun, 
that in some there arc to be found trails calculated to which arc s|>ecially interesting to the brotherhood, are 
excite a feeling very difiereut from contempt. In theso u regularly pa.ssed forward, and immediately acted upon, 
spirit of enterprise and capability for bold adventure ‘ In the North Witchford nuiou, for example, it happened 
may have found originally a fitting field in extensive that two months ago the stock of junk for ookuiu picking 
rambles and daring resistance to those who endeavoured b(>eauic exhaustctl. In tho very next week, the number 
to place restrictions on their career. With a dash of vagrants, which bad previously averaged about twenty 
of the imaginative in their composition, and a fondness per week, increased to forty-five; in the second week to 
for the wild or grotesque, they may at first hare entered fifty-seven; in the third to seventy-five; and then, oakum 
on their course of life from a feeling of the grateful ex- picking having been resumed, the number os readily de- 
citement it aftbrded; and the debased, dare-devil, care- creased, till it reached the usual average.’ The bdst 
ibr-nothing recklessness which we now see, may be the quarters become known to the fraternity; and there is 
result of gradual contamination. Like the educated col- no doubt they discuss the rcsficctlvo merits of 'diflbrent 
legian who, when gratifying a desire to penetrate uii- aceominodations pretty much in the same way as cem- 
knowu regions, contracts a liking'for the free erratic life mercial tra' cllcrs arc in tho habit of dning In regard 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, and prefers it to civilised tu different tmtels. They are systematic in tneiv route as 
conventionalities, so these poor fellows may have lost all well as in other procedure. Tht fashionable seasons at 
relish for honest, painstaking, and regular industry. watering-places are extensively known, and observed 
Tho ages of the persons who .ihus take advantage of accordingly, with a view doubtless to profitable mendi- j 
the provisions made by law for the really necessitous cancy. 

range between eighteen and thirty-five: very few have There is evidently a good understsvnding between the 
passed beyond their forty-fifth year. About uiic-fifth mcmlicrs of the n’gular corjis; and this has reacbed such- 
are females, who may in general be classed among the a height, as to lead now and then to a combined resist- 
very lowest of their sex. It is stated in Uic Report that ance to the authorities. Indeed so common are such 
‘ the distinction between the unfortunate and the aban- tcinjiurary organisations beccining, that whenever the 
doned among women is greater than among men. I regulations of the Hoard of (juiiwuiaus ore opposed with 
conclude from what I have observed, that the proportion success, the general expna&iou among them is, that they 
of really destitute women in the tramp-wards (generally have ‘ heat the Union.’ This term they apply not only 
widows with young cliildren) is greater than that of to acts of comhiiied violence, but to any scheme whoVeby 
men, probably from their physical ability to brave tho the plans adopted to elieok vagrancy may be defeated, 
cold night wind being less, and their tonderness for A general order wiis issued some time ago, requiring that 
their children inducing them to seek shelter even at' each applicant fur a night’s lodging should lie searched 
the expense of vile association. Such a mother have to ascertain if he had money in his possession; and if it 
I seen: she was sitting in a corner of the ward, with appoarod, from the amount discovered, that ho was not 
h«e two children, shrinking as far as possible from her an object of charity, to refuse him admission. This order 
companions. Her cheap but decent mourning showed is regularly defeated in two ways. In the more - fre- 
her to be newly widowed. She told mo her husband quented districts, such as large towns, it is usual to ap- 
had been a Ibutcher’s journeyman in London, and hod point one of the members a banker, who, remaining in a 
late^ died, leaving her penniless; that she was going to lodging-house, receives their deposits at night, and returns 
ho: mends in the north of Kugland to get assistance in them tlie following morning. In the more remote and 
kerning Hie children, and so leave her hands free for country localities, the little sums of money are genertkll/ 
wpn.. She asked for some water to wash her infant, and secreted in the ground by the Wayside, which can eodly 
IshaU not tekdily forget her look of dis^t at being bo accomplished under tne.cover of night. At Stafford, 
offered the oi^y vessel, a ditty broken basin, just used a hedge qgar the vagrant-house has been nearly dasir^ed, 
hj the Irish mothers for the same purpose. She said owing to the convenient hiding-place which jthe mmlc 
she henelf would rath* lie in a kennd, and that the afihrds to the tramps. Other ways of* heating ihwtJnton' 
■miffiles she had felt for three nights between exposing are devised to suit particular circumstances. 7f s -:^ow 
h««i lildren to infi^ioti,and bringing them to workhouse wants to improve nis wardrobe, or to obtu& a xesidAuse ] 
shdter, were breaking her faei^’ _ , in a comfortable prison, he at once annihiliites hit nether 

Many plotares more touchin^han this might doubt- gannents. lie cannot with decency he i'unied adrift: 
less he drawn, were these abodes more ftequently visited and the two alternatives ate left, oitbei to supply him 
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with lilotiiM, or to commit him. Practices of this hind 
appear to he more frequently noticed in winter than in 
summer. It is a season when either heitcr clothing 
or a shelter from ioclemetti tteather in a jail becomes a 
boon. 

The life led by the horde of tramping vagrants who now 
infest the country not only is the cause of a vast sjireud 
of moral contamination, but it is also the mentis of dis. 
Bominatlng the class of contagious diseases. The awful 

f irevalcncy of low fever, for instance, which was so ganoTal 
asi year, is mainly to be attributed to their agency. Their 
habits give rise to affections siicii as these, which are at 
once conveyed and distributed over the whole country. 
Few are entirely free from traces of skin disease, and 
vermin of all kinds tiiid :iii undisturbed settlonieiit on 
their persons. 

Some idea of the rajdil increase which has taken place 
in the numbers of Inimiis may be formed when it is 
stated that, in i(l4.’>, they ranged considerably below two 
thousand; and that, on the ‘.l.'ith of Alareb lG4lt, they 
amounted to upwards of suVera Ihonsand I Indeed ho 
numerous do the applicants for a night’s lodging become, 
that in snino places the accommodation provided has 
been found quite inadequate, and stables, outhouses, and 
even tents, have been fitted up to meet the nnorgoncy. 

It is evident that the danger of fostering, iniTcasing, 
and peipctuating such a class is great, and requires to 
be met rigorously and judiciously. Jncouceivablc evils 
must Yiecessarily arise from the congregation of a large 
number of pcrson.s of the lowest aud most profligate 
character in a stale of destitution, filth, and disease, 
without sufficient means of separation, classifieatioii, and 
systeraatie treatment. Much mischief ha.s already liccn 
done by circulating the vices of the city through the 
rural districts, and by exciting a contempt for the low 
*and its punishments. The evil is growing rapidly ; and 
great as it now is, and difficult to grapple with, it will 
only beoome greater and more difficult hy delay. iSoverol 
remedies have of late been proposed. 11 has liceii sug¬ 
gested to abandon entirely the casual relief, 'I'Iiik, how¬ 
ever, would be a hardship on the truly unfortunate. 
Some further inquiry appears desirable, with a view of 
ascortaining which arc the real tramjis, and to this end 
the passport system might with advanitqife be adopted. 
It is stated ly Mr Boase, as bis opinion* after all his 
inquiries and experience, that ‘ at least ninety out of 
every hundred occupants of the tranqi-wards have no 
claim on the honest poor man's fund.’ As long as the 
relief is thrown open, a temptation to inipo.sitioii mu.st 
exist; and the more this becomes known, the more will 
it be abused. Instances like the following will increase 
to a frightful extent:—In onu of the tramp-houses in 
North Wales was found a veteran sweeper of crossings in 
London. He had become tired of his monotonous voca¬ 
tion, and having heard of the good aocomniodation ]iro- 
vided throughout the country, he took the fancy to travol, 
and was actually carrying out his intention at the ex¬ 
pense of the public. 

Wc have already stated our impression that many of 
these characters are endowed with qualities which, if 
rightly directed, would place them in a very different 
position. Our brief summary may perhaps conclude ap¬ 
propriately with the following letter, showing the mental 
qualities of a notorious vagrant, who is now enduring his 
thirteenth tenn of imprisoumeiit as an incorrigible rogue 
and vagabond. The letter is mldrossed to one of his 
comrades, aud the handwriting is excellent:— 

‘DonsKT CorHTv 27, 1B47. 

Mr DeaA Fainsu^Yuuwill remcmlwr my promise of 
writing to you, which I will now endeavour to fulfil. 
You are no doubt aware that I am committed for trial at 
the Bessions pn a oharjje of vagrancy, for being found 
sleeping iu a stall belonging to Mark Bhcrrin ttfe butcher. 

I do not know' what the issue of that trial may be, but I 
expect a term of imprisonment, and a corporal punish¬ 
ment by flagellation. The magistrate who committed 
mo tola me no effort on his part should be wanting to 
Borve me, of which I have no manner of doubt. It seems i 
a pleasure to him to have an opportuniiy of vomiting his 


waspish and dyspeptic spleen at me; hut I am invulner¬ 
ably proof against it. The dastardly pitiful sdiemes he 
has recourse to only serve to add to his disgrace, and to 
protrMt the immortality of^ his shame.. I supjpose Mark 
Sherriu means to cany on the crusade which bis deceased 
brother so long and so unsuccessfully waged against roe. 
lie had declared eternal war, hut was cut off in a 
moment, “ and sent tll> his last account with all his 
imperfections on his head." And who knows tho des¬ 
tiny of the immortal spirit I It may be, for aught we 
know, imprisoned in all the hellish perpetuity of conffne- 
ment, in those doleful regions where Ixion for ever turns 
his wheel; and where Tantalus in vain endeavours to 
slake his everlasting thirst with the water which eludes 
his lips; where Bisynhus, with unavailing labour, rolls 
up the stone whicn eternally falls back ; and where 
Tityus feels the vulture incessantly preying on bis heart, 
which, as fast as it is devoured, is again renewed. But 
mctliinks I have indulged in an unwarrantable and un¬ 
charitable strain. The pertinent remarks of the poet rush 
acress my mind, who says— 

“ There is a spell by nature tlirown 
Around the voiceless dead, 

'Whieli seems to soften censure's tone, 
and ininrd tlin di'eainless bed 
Of those, who, wlmtsoe’er they were. 

Wail Ileavcn’s conclusive audit there.” 

—aiiAni,i!S. 

‘ My dear friend, please to give my lefjiects to tho in¬ 
domitable Mr Aldous, and to Master Itobcrt Fngland, 
to (iharle.s J'Idiuuuds, and to bis ropper-coloured rnajestyj 
■Tames King of Tbornford, likewise to your brother .Tobn, 
and most especially to your father and mother. 1 owu 
them the debt immense of endless gratitude; never can 
1 forget their generous kindness to me when 1 worked for 
them on the railway. I oiiiiltod to tell you that I had 
been at Yoovil for two days previous to my apprebension. 
Davis, the in.an 1 went to London with, called upon me 
at Sherborne, and wished me to accompany him to Fly- 
mouth; but to thisl could not consent. 1 promised to go 
os far as Mxetev, but did not intend fulfflling my engage¬ 
ment : we stayed together two days in Yeovil, when 1 gave 
him tlm slip:'he would not stay an hour in Sherborne— 
the rca.snii of this is obvious; so you see, in striving to 
CKCapb the wlrtrljinol of Ohaiyhdis, I struck upon the 
rocks of Seylla. And now 1 must close my epistle: fare¬ 
well, my valued friend, for the present; and believe me to 
remain, with the iuost*siiiccre regard and respect, yours 
faithfully, Georck AvhiNS Kbixe. 

‘ P. S ,—^Davis is become an intinerant quack-doctor, 
aud has a hopeful shoot with him (a son of the Kiuurald 
Isle), apparently about sixteen or seventeen.’ 


/THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 

'Johnson says of Pope that ‘ it is pleasant to remark 
liow soon lie learned the cant of an author, and began 
to treat critics with contempt.’ This, however, was 
iiefoTc he suffered in his own person; for no one felt 
the lash more keenly than J’opc, or knew better how to 
intiict it upon others. His owu ‘ Dunciad’ proved the 
power of criticism to extend much futher than mere 
irritation; for Ralph, one of its subordinate heroes, had 
no sooner obtained that unlucky eminence, than tho 
booksellers suddenly discovered bis incompetence, and 
the poetaster was in danger of starvation.' This catas¬ 
trophe was brought about by two lines> 

' Silonce, yo wolves I while RiU;fli to Cynthia howls. 

Making night hideous; answer him, ye owls 1 ‘ 

In our own day, John Reals—himself , tlie .irictim of 
savage party criticism, though not to tlie extent usually 
supposed—attacked iu a stiQ more bitter'manncr some 
of tlie classical poets of our laggaage, the followers of 
the school of Po^ 

But ye were dead, 

To things yo knew not of—wore oloidy. wed 
To musty laws Ul^eil out with wretobed nde 
And compass vile; so that ye taught a sriMd 
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‘ . or dolti to amooth, iidar, and chip, and At, 

Tlt(, like tb^ certain \raiut« of Jacob’a v{t. 

Their reraoa tallied, Raa; waa tlw taak; 

A thenaand handtcraftatnen wore the maak 
Of poaey. ni-fated, linpluiia race, 

That blaapbeaicd the bright lyrist to btaface, 

And did not know it) no, they went about 
' Bolding a poor decrepit standard out. 

Harked with moat flimi^ mottoea, and in largo 
The name of one BoUeau! ’ 

Who were tliose mechanic-poet* ? Byron nnswer*, John- 
lun, Goldsmith, Rogers, Campbdl, Crabbe. And who 
more? He goes on t Gifford. Mathias, Hayley, Thomas 
Brown, Richards, Hebcr, Wrangham, Bland, llodgson, 
Mcriridc, and * others who have not had their full fame, 
because the race ia not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, and because* ther^ is a fortune in 
iSune as in all oUter things! ’ Tins is a curiona cata¬ 
logue ; Goldsmith, Crabbe—Hayley and others, like llie 
mortals and immortals jostling in the Iliad! lUron is 
scarcely cold in his grave when the very names of most 
of his poetical heroes are forgotten, while that of«»nr 
Keats, the presumptuous ‘ tadpole of the Lakes,’ is in¬ 
scribed in tuo same eiidnring scroli (above or below it?) 
with tliat of the author of Chiide Harold himself! 

It is carious to observe the impartiality of time, .and 
tho litter futility of any attempt to sway its judgment. 
Critics arc the exponents of their own opinions—it may 
be even of tliose of tho rfny in wliich they live; but 
another generation—perhaps another year—reverses 
their decrees without ceremony. Critics tliemselves 
change with the changing time. In I81C Byron wrote 
‘ unjust' under the most prominent of tho literary por¬ 
traits he had drawn in 1R09 : such as 

‘ That mild apostate from poetic nil* 

The simple Wordsworth— 

Who both by precept and example oliows 
That prose ie renie, and verso is nu-rcly prose, • 

Bo close on each patbetjr port be dwells. 

And each adventure so siihllmely tells. 

That all who view tlie “ idiot in his glory," 

’ Conceive (he bard tbc hero of tho story.' 

It is to ho regretted tliat the noble bard did not lire 
long enough to do like justice in the case of another 
poet. His ‘ Vision of .ludgment' llhving been publislied 
only two years Wore his death, Southey.reraain8 in it 
a ‘ renegado’ and an ‘ ass’ to this day; terrifying botli 
seraphim and choruhira, and the sliade of George III. 
himself, with his ‘ spavined dactyls:’ 

' ^0 monarch, miitotni then, oxclaims “ Wbftt! what! 
Pffe come itgaiu ? No nioi'e—no more cf that!"' 

The imitation of Peter Pindar here may serve to 
connect these odd ‘judgments' with the last satire of 
the last century. Byrun, like Pope, and before him 
Dryden, was instigated by personal malice or revenge j 
but Mathias seems to have been a jioUtieal enthusiast, 
who ran full tilt at Revolution, and had so little physical 
courage to support him, that he passed all his after-life 
in agonies of terror. The ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ was 
first published in 1794, just after the French had de¬ 
creed bj/ law that there was no future existence; and 
BO well did it hit the time, that six editions were sold in 
tlie next four years. Among the first notes is one on 
Peter Pindar, not meant to illustrate the text, hut 
brought in, head and shoulders, on a mention of his 
Theban namesake. Mr Mathias scorns to waste a 
verse on such a character, but tells us in homely prose 
that Peter’s * rooted depravity and malignity of heart’ 
are beyond modem sattre, and tliat posterity—if it can 
be snppcwed that nich 'trash as his works shall exist— 
* will' be .astonished that the present age could look 
wftti patienoe oii''.aiich malignant ribaldry.’ He is not 
lesH severe tm Proteus Priestley— 

* IVlio wtitoe on all thbigs, but on notbing woH i' 

but relapses into a smile £i he treats of Bishop Wilkins’ 

' IBsoourse ectntoming the possibility of a passage to 
the moon,’ which method of translation he oonsiders a 
happy thought in a bisfatm. Of dlhe same sort is Dar¬ 
win’s notion, that it would bo very feasible to direct 


the winds by means of philosophy; and to him tlie 
following problem in phj-sics it submitted, fOr which 
our autlior is indebted to Pantagracl Whether the 
bybcmHl frigidity of the nntijiodes, passing in an ortW 
gonal line through the hoint^ptncaus solidity of the 
centre, might warm the superficial convexity of odr 
heels by a toft antiperistasis?’ Gilbert Wakefield has 
Irf much vanity, virulence, asperity, insolence, and im¬ 
pudence, that literature begins to lie weary of him; 
and Gillies, the historian of Greece, is ‘ foelfie, formal, 
dull, and t»|nc.’ The latter judgment serves to intro- 
duis! a story about Gibbon, a historian of a diflbrent 
kidney. Soon after he had publislied tlie second and 
third volumes of lit* ‘ Decline and Fiiil,’ the late Duke 
of tlumherbmd accidentally met liini, and desiring to 
pay him n eorapliincnt, said, ‘ Ilow do yon do, Mr 
Gihtion? I see you are always at it—the old way— 
scribble—scribble—scribble! ’ 

Our author soon after commemorates as a pnet a 
neglected .gentleman of the name of Penrose, wlio, it 
seems, had tlio misfortune to die a curate, and be buried 
in a villap tonil). Mr Matiiias piously preserves the 
titles of his wiwks. He iiassus a judgment on Hayley 
and D.arwiii, whicli tlie present day has confirmed, and 
then touches upon the works of fiction whieli delighted 
the old age of tlie last ixintury;— 

‘ tir most I tempt wiino novel’s liillinii tbnme. 

Bid the bvillbt eye (Ccr Cc1e>,l.ina stream ; 

IVilh fubled kniplils, and tales iif BllKht«d InrO, 

Biirli as niir Spanish r.ito might approve.* 

The ‘ Spanish t’.ato' was tho then Earl Camden. The 
Roman Cato le.arncd Greek at sixty years of age, 
that lie might read its romances; and uiir venerable 
lord cliaiicellnr, after having exliausted those written 
in English, French, and Italian, applied himself to* 
.Spanish, tn obtain a recreation for iiis closing years. 
’J'he Englisli novelists of tlio day were Mrs Ciutrlotto 
Smitii, Mrs Inclibald, Mrs Mary Robinson, Mrs Ac. Ac. 
wim, ‘ though all of them ingenious ladies, yet are too 
frequently winning or frisking in novels, till oar girls’ 
beads turn wild with impossible adventures, and now 
and tlieii are tainted irilh democracy!' He makes 0 U 6 
exeeptinn, however: ‘ >iot so the mighty magician of 
tlie “ Mysteries of IJdolpiio,” bred and nourished 1^ tho 
Florentine muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid 
the paler slirioes of Gothic superstition, and in ail the 
dreariness of eneliaiitnicnt—a poetess whom Ariosto 
would with rapture have acknowledged, as— 

—• I.a niiilrlta 

DamigeUa Triralzia al sacra speco.' 

Tt is curious to tliiiik that Mrs Radcliffo was really the 
best novelist of that time, only fifty years ago! If Earl 
Camden remained now alive, lie would have no occasion 
to resort to any otlier language than his own ; but if 
recalled to life, without having undergone tho raentid 
training of the intermediate half century, it may be* a 
question whether ho would not turn away with weari- 
ness^rom our present romantic literature, and seek his 
first loves in tlie dingy recesses of the circulating 
libraries. 

Matiiias now attacks a novelist wlio formed a sehool 
of his own :— 

‘ Gndwlnli dry ptRK no statesman e’er belleTed, 

Thonah llution aids what snpUstry conceived; 

Genius may droop o'er Falkland's funeral oty— 

Ko patriot wsepa whrai gifted viUaina die.* 

A scholar next:— 

‘ Who now reada Farr ? whoao title who shall give f 
Dr Bcntentloua bight, or Positive ? 

From Groek, or Fren^, or any Roman ground, 

]n mmiy progress and eternal round, 

((untaflona dance, and wonder at their placo, 

Bnaa througb hla wig, and give the bulk moro gnwe 
Worda upon wmda I and most against their win, . ... 
And honeyed glebales dribble through bM qnfll, 

Mawklsb and thick; eartb searoe the tropea au^liaa. 
Heaven lenda his moon and crowded gaUudea; 

■ Pdemlo fronay, and irrevorent rage. 

And dotard impotence deform the page.' 
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In thcKe days we do not feel mueh intereatcd in Parr i 
but a note to a name of another kind ia worth quoting. 
The text i»— 

‘ I cannot, will not ttoop with tmj's to rite, 

* And wize on Fitt, like Oanning, by aurpritio.' 

‘ M poaterity,’ saya our author, ‘ may know little of 
this young gentleman, I eliall add that Mr Canning tfas 
first Bu Eton boy, then wrote a little book of essays, 
then went to college, was then made M. P., and after 
Some tuition and instruction from the iSicomplished 
George Rose, Esq., became one of the under secretaries 
of state.’ 

Southey is spoken of as a young gentleman, author 
of many Ingenious pieces of poetry. * He gave the pub¬ 
lic,’ aays Mathias, ‘a long quarto volume of epic verses, 
* Joan of Arc,” written, as ho says in the preface, in 
six weeks. Had lie meant to write well, lie should hare 
kept it at least six years. I mention this, for 1 have 
been mueb pleased w*itb many of tlie young gentleman’s 
little copies of verses. I wish also that he would re¬ 
vise some of bis principles.’ lie laments that Ihtattie 
‘ never finished his exquisite poem;’ to Robert Burns, 
‘tlie Ayrshire plougliman—an original poet,’ he gives a 
line! and Cowper lie cksscs with the Muses themselves 
on Parnassus:— ^ 

‘ lliore tlitl Mioy sit, nnd do tlicir liolf ilectl. 

That ]dca»ud both ifnavoii and caxih.'-^fiiithop lUtU. 

*Itut ^'hmoc that firr^n ? No lutm* Hritiinniii 
line o'er her lost Miisouus hctitlii find v/fcps. 

Lo! ever}* tinvifiii, IliHihi) iniiwp, 
fkiattcFH the roci'iit HirnTni und Ki'acious dowb 
>Vhero Mnf^n lirn. He Him* their influ'’n<’(* felt, 

And in his breast oach Hfifl RflV*<‘tion dwelt 
That Uivo and fi iottdshi}> know; cilvIi sisUM* art, 

WJtli fill that roLour and that HOiinfiM impai t, 

All that the Nylvaii tliaatre oafi frruce. 

All in tlio soul nf Masim found tiieir place * 

I<nw sinkH ihu laurelled head; in AJona'n land 
18ce tlicin pa*ss; 'tiH Moiia'a dmipiug haoO, 

To liariM of wo in holient obsuuuieis 
In yonder grave/* they chant, ** our lies ’ *’' 

It is not merely curious, but histructivc fur one gonc- 
rution to refer to such records os these of tlie passing 
opinions of tho preceding one. But, white denying the 
power of criticism to influence permanently tlie fate of 
Uterary productions, we arc quite sensible of tbeeircctit 
has on tlie personal destinies of autliors. There has been 
more than one Ralph starved by a couplet. Tlie book¬ 
sellers arc not likely to be mistaken on sucli a point, nuil 
they arc sensitive to criticism to a downriglit absurdity. 
The ‘opinions of the press’ which tliey nervously append 
to their advertisements (taken, perhaps, from some ob¬ 
scure provinolaf newspaper, which would have given a 
verdict doubly stronger in return fur him presentation 
copies) are extremely amusing—and they arc likewise 
extremely melancliuly. 'When Joimsoii talked of tlie 
cant of authors in despising critics, he knew very well 
that the bread of authors depended upon it; altheuf'h he 
likewise knew that their worku were in a dilfercnt posi* 
tion, and tliat after the petty infinenccB of tlie passing 
bout were at rest, they would stand or fall by their own 
merit This distinction is not usually drawn; and wc 
would counsel authors, who cannot afTonl to wait for 
the verdict of posterity, to suppress any manifestations 
of the contempt they may feci for contemporary criti¬ 
cism. At the Siune time we would counsel tliein to 
reserve and cherish in their own minds their riff/it of 
appeal; to look forward with a high and holy confideiioe 
to a later judgment; and by keeping their eyes fixed on 
fame, in contradistinction to mere reputation, to enjoy 
the best and loftiest privilege of genius. 

The condttiioo of tho ‘ Pursuite of Lite&ture’ is as 
folfows:— 

‘ Here close the stmiD: and o’er year etniUnas hour 

. M«y truth pteaiaa end virtue’s holienl rower! 

BtiU bo your kairwlwbite temperate and .'ilscreet, 

Tfaoiisb not as Joues sublime, a liryaut great; * 

Frei'arert to iwovo in sfoate or tbe hall 
That states by teaming rise, by teaming fall; 


Bcrene, nnt anseloM, through the awful stomi, 

lu piinoiide sodats, to shun xtiotm s 

To mark man's Inteltect, its strength and bound. 

Nor deem stability on ch^ge to t^nd; 

To feel with Mirabean that “words are things,” 
White in delusion's ear their magic rings, 

Through states or armies. In tbe osanp or etreet. 

And now a sohoul revolts, and now a fleet. 

Cio, warn in solemn (iccents, bold and brief, 

Tlie slumbering ininisiet or factiOAS chief! 

Mourn proudest emplroe prostrate in tbe dust, 

Tiaras, fanes, and ]iontiffs, crown and bust; 

And last, as thniiigli the smoaldarlng flames you tom. 
Snatch tho FoUadium, though tbe temple burn.' * 


THE EINANCE OE BAILAVAYS. 

Or late, some rcmai'icablc statemente have been maje 
respecting the financial condition, present and prospec¬ 
tive, of railways. Although tlicso statements may to a 
certain extent have emanated from partiea bavihg an 
intgrest in the depreciation of railway properly, ftere 
is, iiiiforlunately, too mucli reason to believe tliat they 
have a foundation in truth, and it is therefore proper 
that they should not bo passed over with indifi'erence. 
The assertion is broadly made, that pretty nearly the 
wliole railway systeai has been founded on, and is now 
supported by, deception. Taking adraiitagti of a mania 
for spcculatioo, the directors of the various railway 
companies have, it is alleged, got up undertakings on 
tlie most fallucious calculations as to revenue; have 
throughout oondiictcd their affairs in a spirit of reck- 
les.s gambling; and to support their schemes in the 
market, so as to induce parties to pay calls on shares 
and make loans, have habitually presented fallacious 
balanqp-slieets. Such arc tho charges at this moment 
brouglit aguiii-st the stupicndous railway system which 
has grown up in the country during the last few years. 
In tills, as ill many otiier tilings, tho innocent are apt 
to suffer w'itli tlie guilty, tiic prudent with the impru¬ 
dent ; and to allay pubUc excitement, nothing could be 
more desimhlo thau'a really trustworthy investigation 
into, and exhibition of, the affairs of ^ the rsdlway 
companies. 

Tiic whole history of the railway mania discloses the 
unqucstionahlc fact, fliat tlie parties who entered into 
engagements to take shares rarely did so with any other 
view than to sell at a profit On this account it is not 
matter of surprise tliat the country should have under¬ 
taken to-makc far more railways than there was money 
to pay for, or that the last holders of shares should te 
in the unpleasant pretlicanicnt of finding no one willing 
to relieve them of their responsibilities. Considering the 
vast benefits whiuh railway transit was likely to confer 
on tiic country, it is dciqily to be deplored that a thing 
so advautagenus, and in itself so noble as a result of 
human int^gence, should have been degraded into au 
instrument of gambling and social ruin. On looking at 
tbe summary of railway legislation from 1826 to 1847, 
it is observed that during that period of twenty-one 
years, the number of acts passed was 889; the money 
antiiorised to be raised was L.326,643,217and the 
length of lines to be constructed was 12,481 miles. Tho 
account is said to have lately stood as follows 

Total amauot of money autborteed to be raised, li.326,643,217 
Amount nominally raised or ooUed up, to tbe 
end of Beptembur 1843, .... 18$,317,186 

liiabiliticB still resting on tbe publlo In reapeet 
of railway projects not eomploted, - - 1 j.1S1,326;I|> 

Of the above L.195»5] 7.106 annually riujied or Called \sp, . 


* We do not know wliat inay hav% hten tbo case In tbi^ but osn- 
tnry, but In the present day the concludlof imaiie Is nmet{fReH 
UHHl Nj Iroprfffierly. that parba{« our rMiets will baraJy think 
it an fnip^lnoncr If we say that the F^laditim was a statue 
cf Fallan. wHIi which w«a linked the destiny Of Troy. It wiis 
enshrined in a tonivle without a roqf.auC so ICag ai tt remained 
unenptuted. the city was mJo. 
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tlwronghly siftetJ by spme vhoUy unbiassed person, it attained the virtue of an axiom, to cut short all dis- 
must bo vain to hope for any permanent mitigation of eussion, silence all argument—‘ 1 am only a plain man. 


the terror that now prevails.’ 


but that is my view,' all others being of course indirect 


P. S .—Since the above was put in type, several com- and inconclusive, unworth|^ the attention of any clear 
nanies hare made statements which have .allayed popu- unbiassed mind. And Arthur at last could lutrdly 
lar fears, and sent stock up in market: the exposition, refrain from laughing, as lulgect after subject was thus 
though perhaps not altogether what could be wished, is arbitrarily nipped in the bud, and as the ignorance or 


an example worthy of imitation. 


PLAIN PEOPLE. 


prejudice of his compaiiion took tone of superiority, 
and asserted the triumph of natural candour over pro¬ 
fessional training andjfneaie. 
lie had not travelled many miles of his way when, 


It is hardly fair to introduce the hero ol our tale as half rej^enting of his undertaking, .he arrived at least 
belonging to the above-mentioned class, without iu the at one conclusion—that the plain man by his side was a 
first instance ascertaining whereabouts the announce- tyrant at home, and that even his own independence 
ment will place him in the estimation of our readers, would be a doubtful, matter while he ventured to re- 
We fear that with some wlio would not for worlds be • Ij® ''"’jj® accordingly _qnite_ prepared to see the 
oiwc-u ft. 

for instance ho will bo put down at once as an unfor- rather agreeably surprised, therefore, to find 

tunate being, afraid to take a peep at his own face in himself received in a comfortable dwelling, where the 
tlie glass, or venture a glance at his own shadou' as it furAitnre, well-used and well-kept, seemed coeval with 
intrusively escorts him along the wall. 'I’hcn, again, the house, and the house itself with the trees that sur- 
tliere are others who perhaps know the world a little rounded it, and the quaint garden in front; and to find 


better, and they will pronounce him one who deems 
himself privileged to say all manner of disagreeable 
things under the aspect of candour; while lianly there 
are some who, not thinking too mqch of themselves, 
not knowing too much of the world, will find some 
corner of the heart warming np at the phrase; some 


could either, in praise or in censure, have called him a 
* plain person and most assuredly he would not have 


a<lniitted the impeachment himself. And yet there was again at fault, as during the whole of the next day, 
something in the way in which he went to pack up his wlien a down-pour of rain prevented liis leaving the 

^^....1. iV_ AI.m Isn 1_ 1.^ 1.^.1 aT.. _.1_XI...!_•_____ 


trunk for the journey ho was now about to make witli linnse, he had to endure tlieir noisy companionship, and 
a country client whom he had obliged on some profes- try to appreciate the advantages of ‘ a plain education,’ 
sional matter, .and who in return invited him down to as exhibited with pride by the father or the family. ‘ I 
hiS place during vacation, ‘ to have a shot at the snipe j’ give them practical habits, and train 


the self-sufficient remark, or ragmalical (minion, follow¬ 
ing closely on the hcris of each other, ana alwaj^^s pre-c 
Ihrad or concluded by a phrase which seemed to have] 


self in the reply—' N o, indeed i I do not waste m; ' 
with such nonsense.’ , 

‘Then who is it for ? Who plays on U 


its mistress aptly representing the whole. Orderly and 
motherly, she exactly realised his ideas, and silenced all 
his misgivings by her fearless cordi.ality towards him¬ 
self, and her glad welcome to her husband. 

Allis just as it should be, thought Arthur; ‘ The good 
man has been only showing off a little to bring down 
my conceitand he laughed at the conceit himself, re- 


gentle recollection of a quiet old aunt, or old bachelor membering that he bad attempted to show off in the 
uncle, living long ago, and f.ir away, in generous^ con- ixiginning j when his conelnsions were again upset by 
tentment; always ready to do a good turn, or think a the entrance of a bidy, whom Mr Wilson at once intro- 
good thought, without making n fuss about it. diu*(l .as bis sister, adding the somewhat unnecessary 

’ If such be the idea nt last conjured up, we need not iiirorin.ation, ‘ A regular old maid.’ Plain enough, again 
fear to proceed on our introduction, though far from thought Arthur, though, for his own sake, ns well as the 
engaging that the present instanoe will in nn.v degree lady’s, he would just as soon it had not been so plainly 
equal the example we have rccallcil, or even th-st .such cxpre.sscd. lie read at a glance that the individual in 
‘ plain people’ exist at all in the world we have now', question included him in tlio annoyance such a remark 
Indeed when first wo knew Arthur Alurray—and that was likely to inflict; but he also rc.atl in the silenexs 
is not very long ago—lie w'as the last person amongst with whic.li it was received, and the irabittered expres- 
oiir acqunintanee to whom we should have thought of sion which now seemed habitually to rest on fcatores 
assigning the character; much more readily would we that once must liaf'e been pretty, that there was 
have supposed him sitting for the reverse qf the picture; nothing unusual in tlio impeachment, and that the 
a young, and, as yet, untried lawyer, with more brains plainness of speech which had already so often discon- 
tlian briefs; dandified, elegant, c-xquisite, somewhat certed liimsclf, had also perhaps, without intentional 
given to satire and paradox; ready to play on each unkindness, in a sort*of rough jocularity, torn away 
' word; to make the worse appear the licttcr reason, and all the little illusions which might still have prolonged 
the better seem the worse. No one who then knew him her attractions, or at least made the inevitable transi¬ 


tion more easy. 

And then came the children; hnt here Arthur was 


as exhibited with pride by the father of the family. * I 
give them practical habits, and train them, like myself. 


sometliing hopeful in the tone with which he repeated to look straight at their object, speaking out their 
his friend’s instructions--' Be ready by two o’clock,‘and, minds at all times freely and plainly, without fear or 
we can travel toother: just pntnp two or three shirts, reserveand then walking off with perfect (M)mpla- 
wilh your shooting-jacket, and your powder and shot; cency, his guest had an opportunity of witnessing the 
you will want nothing else, for we are all plain people result of this one-sided lesson in polite speeches such as 
down there;’ and sometliing in the manner in which these: ‘ That’s a lie for you, Emmy;’ mu ‘ I hate you, 
he laid aside his dress-coat, and selected in its stead a Johnny;' while screams. Mid scratches, and Moody 
garment beyond chance of injury from packing or use, noses, Cdutinually formed a running acoompaniment to 
which might lead us to fancy that some trace of cha- the words; their aunt flying hopelessly from the room 
racter, such as we have glanced at, survived even amidst with her hands to her ears; their mother flying in from 
his later acquirements. her household duties with horror in her few; and fihmi 

In perfect ignorance of the locality he was to visit, the indignant narrative, and the equally indiguaDt. re- 
and the people he was to meet, beyond the intimation tort, ending in the punishment of the enUre Iqf 
conveyed in tlie forcing rather lunbiguous phrase, ‘Miss Emmy, don’t you May on ^hgt pianof’.'ildd 
Arthur soon found htaself trying to draw An augury Arthur after some time, good-naturedly hooping to.<»asd 
from toe discourse of to companion; and then inwardly a diversion, and relieve the eldest girl from her ffllSky 
rejwting, • ElaJn people—if all the rest are like him,’ cobbing in the comer. No aiSwer at first j but when 
f,® m endeavourw to give an agreeable turn to the question was repeated, there was the fathfr’s.^O^* 
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• Oh, nctbody s Aunt Miliccnt used, but pupa mid it 
■tanned him, 'twas a tire«onjc noieo; lo ibe left it off, 
and unleu When Sydney la here, ft ia never opened 
now.’ * 

‘ And who ia Sydney ? ‘ 

‘ Oh, Sydne]' ia a couain of oura, that alwaya cornea 
here in the haiidaya.’ , 

‘Yea, and then you nmat behave youraclf, Miaa 
ESmniy; Sydney wouldn’t let you or any one else play 
the iyi'ant,* muttered Johnny from the other corner, 
where be had been impriaoned at discretion. To avert 
the storm which was plainly gathering again, Arthur 
called -Johnny over to him, and showing him the book 
he had been reading, asked if ho would like to hear a 
story. • 

‘ No,’ replied thb still surly boy j ‘ Papa says them 
stories are ail liesand back he stalked to his durance 
again, leaving Arthur to consider whether the plain 
people he knew long ago owed any of their excellence 
to liaving cultivated a little of the ornament, as well as 
the sweet charities of life; and how far it is possibfu to 
prevent tiie weeds and tlie briers from springing up in 
our hearts, if some little attention be not given to the 
flowers. 

Ho liad fidlcn deep into this reverie, and, for .auglit 
wo know, might have arranged an able speecli on tlic 
subject of national education, when his attention was 
aroused by a conversation between Mrs Wilson and 
Mias Milicent, who, taking advantage of the enforiied 
tranquillity, hUd established themselves at work, un¬ 
noticed by him as he abstriictcdly gazed out of the 
window. Now, however, a name, from which some 
prospect of ndief had already dawned, struck upon his 
ear as Miss Milicent exclaimed, ‘ So, Sydney ia to be 
iiero to-niglkt; and plain as ever, I aupposc: that sort 
of face never grows cither better or worse.' 

Another specimen of the genus, thought Arthur to 
himself; but when, with a sliglitly-reproachful tone, 
and a glance to her sister-in-law indicating tliu proaenw 
of a stranger, Mrs Wilson replied, ‘ 1 cannot think ao j 
the expression is ever-varying, and yet always so good 
and so true, that in looking at thp features, you forget 
the face,' lie at once felt liis levity cliccked; and men¬ 
tally applying the words of the speaker ’to herself, felt 
liow redeeming, even to tlie homeliest features, was tlie 
kindly expression worn by hers at the niomeiit. 

Just ttien Mr Wilson coming In, announced that he 
had ordered John to take over llie tax-cart to meet 
Sydney at the coach; and Mrs Wilson confirmed the 
favourable impression she had made all along by 
gently suggesting that the coach was late, the evenings 
cold, and it would be much better to send out the 
chaise; but her husband, in liis own peremptory way, 
cut her sliort, meeting the objection with his favourite 
phrase, ‘ Pooh, pooh; Sydney knows very well we are 
only plain people, and that I am an enemy to over- 
refinement and self-indulgence in young people: the 
sooner they are broken in to rough realities the better 
—eh, Mr Murray f—instead of being allowed to think, 
as they do now-a-days, that the world is made for 
tbemimves.’ 

Arthur bowed in silent answer to this appeal; there 
were some rough realities going on again at the ftr end 
of the room, which seemed to him to render any other 
comment unnecessary. 

The evening tamed oat cold, squally, and showery; 
Mrs Wflson had been many times at the window to 
watch tlie 'sky; and when at last the curtains were 
dranrot turned to stir up tlie fire, saying to herself with 
a si^ ’ A bad night fm Sydney; I wish so much the 
chaujie haj'been sent.’ And again, as Arthur watched 
Rm kindness of her little preparations, 

sud toedeefi at her good-toured countenance lighted up 
by the kindling blaze of the fire, and the still kindlier 
feOngi wi^n, be no longer wondered that her bus* 
band, even in his plainest moods, found nothmg on* 
pleasant tq say to ber. He felt hh own captious Ih^nga 
ptMiDg away, and found himself inreduntarUy recot¬ 




ring to the words he had overhetud, ‘It ia not tho 
features, but the face.’ 

He was just about to make some inquiries as fd the 
person to whom the sentiment had been apidled— 
‘ What, who was Sydney?’—when the si>urid of wheels 
announced that the object of his curiosity had arnved. 
The children bad been allowed to sit up, and apparently 
Bj^nxiiating the indulgence, were quieter thaw usual; 
but once more, violent and deniunstrativo as ever wlieii 
occasion came, they joined in a general rdsh to tlie 
door, leaving Arthur in solitary possession of the fire¬ 
side. A noisy welcome Sydney got; shouts of recog¬ 
nition from carh separate voice, screams and st<-ugglcs, 
as one pushed the other nut of tlie way, for a wtiile 
drowned every minor sound, until at lost a clear, gay, 
ringing voice rose above the clamour, as if, pitched lic- 
yuiid its ordinary tune, it was determined to make 
itself heard. Arthur, who in the now deserted room 
had been listening with some cariosity, felt a slight 
twituli of disappoiiitinent ns tho clear treble met his 
C.V ; lie had someliow all along anticipated somewhat 
of cumpaiiionsliip in Sydney—some pleasant associate 
to take hir Wilson's place in their shooting cx|ic<Utiniis 
—some relief ftoiii the dull truisms to which he was 
weary of being sole auditor; so now exclaiming iiet- 
tislily, * Why, Sydney must bo only a child, a mere Iwy 
after all,*lie threw aside Ins biaik, and standing up be¬ 
fore the fire, feU*Tcady to take his departure on tlie 
instant 

liut witli a Snddcii misgiving he listened again ; the 
voice, lower and sweeter now, thougli still remon¬ 
strating, went on to say, ‘ Stay, Willy ; stay a moment 
niitil we get oil' tliis dripping cloak; no indeed, Joliiiiiy, 
you siiull not drag mu in while I’m such a figure ^ 
I must get rid of all fiiosc spatters in mercy to aunt’s 
new carpet to say iiotliing of my own appearance be¬ 
fore tile strange gentlcnmn you tell iiiu is within.’ 

And agsiin tlie blithe laugh sounded through tho 
half-open door, us tlie speaker seemingly resisted all 
.ruliimy's rough attentions. We said that Arthur lis¬ 
tened with a EUilden misgiving: with a sudden thongli 
involuntary movement too, lie raised his hand to his 
(wloured cravat, glanced downwards at his shonting- 
jacket, all uifthanged since the vain preparations'of the 
morning ; but before the wisii was half-formed that be 
liad been more particular in his inquiries, less care¬ 
less in his attire, or, above all, tliat tlio family hod 
for otux; adhered to tlieir own fashion of plain speak¬ 
ing, the door was flung open, and in came a young 
lady, grasped on all sides by the children, shouting 
‘ Here is Cousin Sydney ’ at the top of their voices, and 
quite superseding the necessity of a more formal intro¬ 
duction, when tlie elders of the party followed quietly 
into the room. 

And so ‘ Cousin Sydney’ was a girl after Bill When 
tile first shock had subsided, that instead of the ajly 
and companion he liad ni.ade up bis mind to expect, 
pre|ented to his view only a quiet little girl with a 
•countenance cold and repulsive, according neither with 
Mrs 'Wilson’s kindly remark, nur yet with the musical 
laugh in tho ball which first roused his suspicions, ho 
, felt utterly disappointed, and hardly liestowcm a second 
glance on tlic unpretending figure that had been intro¬ 
duced with such acelamatipn: pale and cold she looked, 
her dark dress fastening high round her tiiroat, dark 
eyes and hair both making her paleness more conspi¬ 
cuous, without one other colour to relieve the darkness 
—the siiadeless white; no wavii^ ringlets, no Spark¬ 
ling smile, no airy step, personified tiie Eupfarosyne 'so 
rapidly conjured up in his fancy by that laugh; nq 
gentle wojrd, no cordiid tone realised Mrs 
description; but passing him by with a scarce ^r^p- 
tible curtsy, and a very perceptible shiver, kW tafned 
eagerly to the fire, while he, muttering tq 
‘ Another of the plain people, and decide^]^ ^.wnrst,’ 
turned with an tfir equally chilling back again to bis 
■book. 

But the ice began to thaw, and Ittvoluntuily 'he 
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found himcelf atteudiug while the sweet Toice spoke 
again, in answer to Mrs Wilson's inquiries, regrets, and 
apologies about her journey, and the weather, and the 
conveyance; sweeter iuid Mndcr it seemed to grow, as 
each word tried to satisfy them aB. ‘ Indeed, aunt, you 
need'not say a word; I never traveled more comfort¬ 
ably—trusty old John took such excellent care of me, 
and I was so delighted to drive in the tax-cart: it r^as 
Ininging back merry old holiday times again. ,Tohn 
said I sprung to the seat lighter than ever; but I could 
not return him the ooinplimont, for since tVi* time last 
year he is grown twice as stout .again, and afforded me 
ns much shelter as if I sat iK'side a castic wall.’ And 
for the first time since ins .ntriv.al, Arthur heard the 
pleasant tones of domestic harmony, as young and old, 
withmit a dissenting voice, cliiined in with her merry 
langh at torly old .Tolin. 

He looked up from bis book; there were no surly 
faces; no one was exulting over another; no one was 
provoked; and, wonder of woinlcre, two of tlie cliildren 
peaceably occupied the same ebair, keeping each other 
steady witli encircling .arms, tliat tlicy miglit be all the 
nearer to Cousin Sydney, and not miss one syllable of lior 
‘ stories of the i-oad.’ Had a good fairy alighted amongst 
them, and suddenly transformed them with a sprinkling 
of lumoy-dcw, Arthur woidd as soon have exjieetnd 
pearls and diamonds—as the story rtins—totVll from 
their lips, as the courteous words and pleasant langliter 
that now broke on his car; and wondering and inquisi¬ 
tive as to tlie nature of the charm, lie found liiniself 
Poking and listening as Sydney went on. 

‘ Ilalf-smothcred in eloaks, wliieli John would wrap 
round me, who should 1 meet wlien wc were lialf-way 
but Mr Miller, your rector. How lie knew ;iie is a 
hiystery, for there was nothing to be seen but my g^-cs.’ 

In spite of hiniself, Arthur could not help tliinking 
thw were likely to be remcmliered; and, wlietlier liLs 
look said so or not, at this point the speaker seemed 
slightly disconoerted, and tlie eyes and the ulteek iut- 
tainly brightened a little, as she laughingly pro- 
eeeded— 

* He—Mr Miller—thought I had not defences cnongii, 
and wanted to wrap his greatcoat round my feet: but 
when I declined it, in compassion to liiis own wants, 
wliat do you tiiink be said i It was just such a reason 
as you would give yourself, dear uncle—“ It did not 
matter for him, but young ladies were made of diffe¬ 
rent stvfT” ’ 

Mr Wilson laughed, and yet exiloured a little. Per¬ 
haps some memory of tlie niurning’s discussion about 
the chaise rose up to remind him tliat, iiowcvcr similar 
in expression, he was very far beliind Mr Miller in 
consideration; and lie was lioiiesUy about to make some 
confession of the kind, when Mrs Wilson came to his re¬ 
lief by exclaiming, ‘ Dear Mr Miller, always considerate; 
depds, not words with him: most probably, Sydney, in 
his humble estimation of liimsclf he quite intendtsl a 
coinjiliment wlioii be said you were of different stoff: 
tliat ho intended a kindness wc may ail be sure.’ And 
Arthur, as again lie looked up, could not help feeling 
some slight curiosity as to whether his glance had a 
second time anything to do wdtli tlie brightened colour 
that tutted so suiidenly over her face. 

But, strange to say, Sydney hml never noticed the 
young lawyer's glances at all. Unaccustomed to admi¬ 
ration or attention, she neitlier expected nor sought for 
it. and waa now tntiruly occupied with her long-parted 
relation^ and with all the little changes that had oc¬ 
curred since they root; and Arthur soon discovered, in 
this forgetfulness of self, in the warm sympathy she felt 
for others, and the kindly construction she nut on all 
they said or did, the secret of their improvement under 
her influence, and her hold uiioii their hearts. Per- 
fectly»Hopret«nding herself, even plain in appearance 
and attire, there waa still an appropriateness in every 
word and movement that made one fori as if no altera¬ 
tion could improve. She should he altogether different, 
or oxaetly such as she WM; and perhaps there never 


existed a more fovourable contrast than—hef travelling 
garb laid aside—^ber neat gingham dress, just ciFcled 
round the neck with ihi snowy linen collar, lier dark 
hair always so smoothly bfaided, and her fresh happy 
face, presented, to the fluttering curls, the faded flnery, 
and the etiil more faded pretensions of Miss Wilson, 
who always pitied ber^for her plainness, and yet whose 
beauty had never b.een to herself such a treasure as 
Sydney’s unconsoiousncsi of its want. 

With equal nnconsciousness' she bad gradually be¬ 
come an object of special interest to Arthur, whose 
first impressions were quite oblltotated, and who found 
her a far more clTeetual ally, a far more congmiial 
companion, than the imaginary one she hod so sud¬ 
denly set aside. Indeed a very slight shower made him 
now pronounce the day unfit for shooting, while a still 
slighter gleam of sunshine made it quite suitable for a 
social walk: and almost pleasanter still Was it to sit 
within doors and watch the working of Sydney’s inno¬ 
cent spells: the pencil and the needle, the story and the 
son^, superseding boisterous quarrels and niisebievous 
words lictwecn tbo diildren; while enlisting on the 
bettor side the habits of truth in which they had been 
trained, and the discernment on which they had learned 
to pride themselves, her example showed them how 
niucli liappier it was to dwell on the good qualities of 
their associates than on their failings; that by placing 
things in a favourable liglit, they wore quite a different 
nsiwct; and tliat the power lay witiiin themselves, far 
more than they suspected, of bringing matters to their 
own standard, wlietlier it was a high or a luw one. 

Jllany days had not passed when the house hardly 
seemed tlie same. It was no wonder tliat Sydney went 
straight to the mother’s heart; hut even Mr 'Wilson 
seemed to lay aside his bigotry to his own opinions; 
ills rougli manners and maxims seeming to be uncon¬ 
sciously teiuiKired in tlie presence of her natural gentle¬ 
ness and grace. 

‘ Vou will spoil those young ones, Sydney,’ said he 
one day witli a Imlf-indulgcnt smile, as he found them 
all clustered round the table, engrossed in some occupa¬ 
tion trifling in itself, (lut invaluable in its effocts. ' Yen 
lire undoing all my work, creating artifleinl wants, and 
making them dependent on otliers for amusement.’ 

‘Oh no, uncle; indeed we are only trying to amuse 
oiirsulres. When we ask for help, send us away. But 
come and join ns, and you will see how successfol we 
have been without any foreign aid.’ And playfully 
squeezing him in between Emmy and herself, she led 
liiiii, liolf ill spite of himself, to enjoy that dearest plea¬ 
sure to a fatlier’s heart—^fellowship in the gladncsB oi 
ills children; creating gladness in himself, even thougii 
he had to draw upon sources long despised and ne¬ 
glected—tlio quick invciitiun, the play of fancy—^whieh 
alone could enable him to keep pace with the gay circle 
he had joined. 

On Arthur the effect was different, though almost as 
powerful. To him Sydney still remained one of the 
‘ plain people; ’ but then she soon became the connect¬ 
ing link between his own fastidious notions and the 
habits lie had learned to despise—‘ wisest, virtuousest, 
discrcetest, best.’ His satirical tendenctes fell asleep' 
for want of aught to amuse them; his ambignnus 
speeches lost their point before her literal interpreta¬ 
tion ; and his habit of mystifying, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, ‘quizzing,’ disappeared beneath the searching, 
wondering gaze of her clear dark eyea ; until at length 
he felt himself becoming as mattcr-of-fact as their fre¬ 
quent guest Mr Miller, and would have relinquished 
the applauses lie confidently expected to follow liu next 
display of eloquence for the tearflil smile witii 
{Sydney reiterated a cottager’s praises of the tbnndn, 
summing them up in one sentiatce, * Ah, dear! he puts 
it before a poor body so plain I’ ' ' 

And BO Arthur h^ just anived at that state of filing 
which we scarce venture to whisper to oursetyOe^ nniOh' 
less like to let others ^flaoover, when one dsqr, ti> litfer* 
ence to some holiday party, Miss Wibon, m E^ndnqr’s 
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nliBcnoe, comniented with f omo tUpmncjr on her anxi^ 
to go, ajding, * I wonder what pleasuro (he find* in 
going into society, plain-looking and plainly dressed as 
she always is I’ • 

Arthur’s first impnlse was to utter on indignant dis- 
senc;,the next moment old habits suggested a more 
qualifled reply, and hesitatingly ho had just commenced, 

• Sydney is decidedly plain, but'*-|- He would have 
adM, ‘ one never thinks of that?’ when, heroic the 
words had found uttm'ance, a light step at his elbow 
made him tofn to sec Sydney herself crossing the room. 
For .half a second she paused, ami when thmr eyes met, 
tliere was something of mournful surprise in her look, 
sometlting beyond what the mere words could have 
tallied up; aod though chased away in an instant by i 
a niirthral glance at his own fallen oountenoiu*, it I 
awakened a hope, almost as instantaneous, that it was 
because the words liad been s^ioken by him. But before 
he could flnisli tlie sentence or rally his thoughts, she 
was gone : and with some efliirt restraining his anger 
towards Miss Wilson, wliom he could hardly conshler 
the innocent cause of his dilcmnia, he left the sentunco 
as it was, determined to take tlic first opportunity of 
explaining its intention, and thus bring back sunshine 
to a face that he hiid never seen clouded before, ('ruel 
man!—cruel words! how often Jic reproached liimsclf 
throughout tlio rest of that day; how often he vowed 
to speak nut his fixitings more xdainly in ftiturc; how 
often he recurred to that troubled glance, wondering 
if it had ended in tears, or if it would he turned into 
anger when he met her again! Vainly he watclu*d and 
waited through the afternoon hours: whetlier angry or 
busy, Sydney did not make licr apjiearance until, when 
all were assembled in readiness to set out, she entered 
the room, dressed 8im{i1y as usual, but never more be¬ 
comingly, in plain wliite muslin, with a searlet geranium 
in her hair. Arthur approached her, with a hxik half- 
penitent, half-admiring, to oHIt a beautiful rose wdiich 
lie had managed to provide for the occasion. With an 
ingenuous blush, undoubtedly arising from recent recol¬ 
lections, Sydney frankly accepted it j but he rashly, not 
contented with this concession, would remove the ge¬ 
ranium from her hair, and place flio ro.se in its stciui, 
had not Sydney, evidently thinking this was going too 
far. retreated a stej), tlirowing her arm aiMvc lier head 
to defend the ornament she had placed tliero. 

There was so much of naturid grace in the move- i 
raont; the soft rounded ann formed so fair a frame to 
the blushing, smiling face, and the expression of that 
face was so arch, yot so conscious, that even her uncle, 
for once uttering a flattering trutli, exclaimed, ‘ Keally, 
Bydney, you are growing downright pretty at last! ’ 

‘ Oh yes I ’ added Arthur manfully ; ‘ you are very 
pretty now ; but you would look prettier still, 1 assure 
you, with my rose in your liair! ’ 

Strange to him was the smile, untinctured with the 
slightest shade of reproach, with which Sydney received 
a Compliment so diametrically opposite to his speech of 
the morning; but for that passing glamx-, he might 
have cunclu^ she had not heard it—but her face 
always spoke every feeling as it rose—and so, though 
perhaps slightly disappointed in not having an oppor- j 
tunity of testing the proverbial consequences of a certain I 
class of quarrels, he was fain to believe tlie nficnco over¬ 
looked in unlimited reliance on his word, whatever it 
might declare, and in the pleasure of finding the un¬ 
favourable optoion BO readily retracted. But Sydney’s 
next sentence sent his thoughts in a difierent channel— 

‘ 1 belieye 1 never much cared about my looks until 
to-day> when a doubt arose to be almost instantly satis¬ 
fied ttfoip. I am quite content witli them now,’ added 
she, lao^Lag, and blosiUng still more brightly; ‘ and 
in (jodlie of your aekaqw]pdged good taste, Mr Murray, 
shall even stay as X ain, the more especially’—^and for 
the fixft time in her U& Sydney spoke the truth with 
an effwti—‘ as it was Mr Miller toought me this ge- 
rwolum to-day, and he will expect to see it here.’ 1 
* Afidyon are quite tight, dear Sydn^,’ replied Mrs 


Wilson innocently; ‘ it would bo a thotunnd pities to 
disappoint an old friend.’ 

' Dear me,’ excliumed Miss Milicent, ‘ wliat bM a 
plain man like him to do with flowers ? ’ 

And that, too, was Arthur’s first thought; and then 
ho looked at Sydney, and then ho understood it W 
cxacUy as she meant he slinuld—knew what had re- 
steged the momoutarily-disturhed brightness to her face 
—knew that nothing uow' could cload its serane happi¬ 
ness, or make her mistrust her own attractions any 
more. The tale of affection returned and avowed was 
in those smiling eyes: the secret of her sudden beauty 
lay in her gladdened heart; no need to spci^ more 
jilainly—ho knew it ail; and even in his first liisaiipoint- 
inent, there arose a feeling of gratitude for the c.andoar 
that had sought to spare his feelings at the expeuse of 
her own. 

He pnifite'd by Oio little lesson; for he not only told 
Sydney phiinly iill that had been hi his heart when he 
apiicarod to depreciate her merits, but from that time 
forth he never shrank from the honest nvow'al of his 
scutiiucnls for the sake of some questionable advantage 
to himself. He Ims long been what is called ‘ a plain 
sort of man;’ but he has become an eminent man too, 
and he dates liU first advance in his profession from 
the time that his clients discovered he hod the courage 
.always t(* tell them tlie plain truth, wliile tho circum¬ 
stances under whigh he liud acquired the liahit pre¬ 
vented Ills ever inificing it unnccessarity painfid. 


BEUNAKD PALISSY. 

Tuts ingenious man iH'gau life as a poor Itny, and hie 
earliest renoUertions were those of taming a potter’s ' 
wheel, b'roni tHrning a wheel ho was promoted to the* 
making of pottery, ills nalivo viilmp: was iSainies, hi 
I'Vanpo; and he lived ahout tliren hundred years ago. At 
that period the art of iiciking eartlionwaro was in a rudo 
state in h'rance, hut enamelling was iiiueli advanced; and 
young Paiissy tlionglit he would try to find out how tho 
finish of euanicHing conid bo .ipiiliod to pottery. 

First ho set aliout instniol.iiig himself in reading, and 
every sparo moment he devoted to study. But when h# 
had imjii-oved hltusclf in these respects, iic was iiteatly at 
a loss for monSy. This, however, he earned hy his trade, 
and iiy drawing plans, for whieli he htid a taste., 'fhis 
money was sjient m oxpcrimriits. M'hilc still a very young 
roan, and without any proper means of supporting a thmily, 
he married. 'IVis was worso than an imprudenoe; ho 
did not only himstilf, Imt others u ruTiuus harm. In the 
midst of great dillicnlties he earruHt on his oxiiorimcnts; 
and these absorbed the means which should have main¬ 
tained his family, 'i'hu slightoat improvement ho suo- 
ceeded in making in tho process was .suiBeient to inspire 
liini with the liupo that he was nt hut about to reach 
the goal; .nul this hope nerved him to flrcsh endurance. 
In vain did hi! endeavour to insjiiro others with similar 
coiifidenne. Every day bitter oomplnints burst from Iji* 
wife, and rre<;ucntly did his eldldreu join in tlicir mother’s 
supplications, and witli tearful eyes and clasped liands 
impltini of Iiiiii to rcsiimo liis former occiijaition, and give 
them bread, I’alissy met the roproaebes and pr^ers of- 
his w'Fe, and the tears of his enildren, with innexihle 
resolve and the most impertnrhnblo coroiioKure, apparently 
as insensible as the earth w>liich he was niouiwng. Bat 
was he really tlius hidiflcrciit? No; there were moments 
when despair was at his heart! ‘ Nevertheless,’ we qnolo 
lii.s own words, ‘ the hope that 1 clierishcd made me work 
on with so manly a contogo, that irfteu I forced a laugh 
wlioo I was inwardly sad enough.’ 

Derided, treated as a madman, suspected of bring now n, 
coiner and now a sorcerer, he was proof against alt. At 
length a now combination made him believe hims^ OH. 
tho very point of sucocedinc, when a potter engaged la tyta'.. 
service suddenly demanded his diseharp and his wei§;M' 
I’alissy, having nrither money nor credit, was ohfiged' to 
saorifioe part of his wardrobe to }>ay him; then, itBradiient 
of the intemiption, returned to his fnniaca, whidh m ’had 
cimstnieted in his cellar—Tetiiraed to it to find that'tt 
wanted fresh fhcl, of which Ids stock was exhapst^ liVliat 
Vae to he done? Upon the baking of this ww eass.y his 
Uuit hope depends. He rushes oat to the fudea, tears 
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away the tTelliawork, breaka it np, and the (hniaco is again 
heatetl. But the heat U not to the proper degree of iiiton- 
■ity, and ill deaporation I’aluiay throwa into the fui-nace 
Ilia fumitare, the doors, the windows, nay, oven the floor¬ 
ing of his house. Vain are the tears, the Wrentics of his 
family; wood is wanting for the ftimaoc, and evorj-thing 
oombustiblo that ho can lay hold of is remorselessly sacri- 
flccd. But now one prolonged cry of .joy echoes tliroimh 
the cellar; and when the wife of I’aiissy, startled by flic 
unwonted sound, liaatens to her Imsband, she finds liiiu 
standing, As if in a stupor, witli his eyes fixed on the lixil- 
liant colours of a vase which ho lichl in both ||ands. Siac- 
cess iiad orowned his efiorts. 

Itapldly now did his circninstunccs change. His success, 
so dearly bought .is it liad hcen, was followed by stiii 
greater advances in tlie art, and lie was now at the head of 
his profession. IVcaltli flowed in, and liis fame spread Cir 
and wide. ITc Iiad several patrons at court, amongst wliom 
was the Constable do Slontinorcncy, wlio employed him'fcg._ 
exonuto for liim souio rnslic jiicces, ns tliey wore called, 
consisting of ligiu-cs of animals in earthenware, lie resided 
at the Tuileries, opisisite tiic Seine, and wiw sumamed 
ilernard of the Tniirriejs. Nor was lie content with the 
fame of a mere artist, but turned his .attention to almost 
every branch of natiiTiil liistury and iihilompliy, and ia said 
by Kontenelle to liave made as niueh prolieieney as genius 
witliout learning could make. He was the first person wlio 
formed a collection of E]>ceimcris of natural liistory, and 
gave lectures upon tlicm, to wliicli the pulilicjwerc ail- 
uiittod on payment of hiUf-n-crowii, wj^icli he engaged to 
return fourfold should anytiung he tauglit lie jirovcd false, 
lie wrote several treatises on a variety of topics, full of 
original and striking tliought. lie nas tlie first wlio 
tanglit the truo theory of springs, and wlio ventured to 
assert that fossil-shells were real sea-shells deisisiled Ijy 
the waters of the ocean. He also was the first to peri'eive 
and lecommond tlie use of marl and lime in agrioultiire. 
His ardour and Strength of eharacter were not less eons])!- 
cuoos in Ids attaehuient to the religion he professed. Jlc 
was a Protestant, and bcr.anie exposed to iierseeiitinu 
daring Hie time of tlie League. In l.ii'U lie nas aiipre- 
hhnded and eomtnilted to the Bastile. Tlie weak King 
Henry HI., who rather favonri'd him, having fold liim tiiat 
if he did not iib.iuro bis religion for the iircrailiiig one, lie 
siiould be eonstraiiied to leave liim in the hands of his 
enemies, the intrepid Palissy replied, ‘ Your majesty lias 
often eondeseendod to say that you pity me ; for my isirt 
I pity you for uttering the unkingly words, “ 1 slitUI he 
constrained ; ” iiut 1 tell you, in more royal language, tliat 
neitlier tlie Cuises, nor yonr whole people, nor yourself, 
slian constrain me, a poor ]iolter, to deny uiy consciunee.’ 

Thus was the same seal and indoniitalile tiriiiueHs whii-h 
marked hjs e,arcor as an artist carried by I’alissy into liis 
devotedness to his higher iuteiesU as a Christian. Of his 
religion and his trade lio was wont to say, * I have no otiier 
liroperty titan heaven and carlli,' He died iu the Bastile 
In 1589, at the age of ninety. 


' THE OREAT VIADUCT ACROSS TBK DEK, IN THE VAI.E 
OF LEANOOELKN. 

One of the most daring and stupendous ediirts of skill 
tmd act to which tho railway has given rise, is tlie ;^eat 
viaduot now in course of completion aeross Uie Valley ofi 
the Dee, in the Valu of Llangollen, tho dimensions of which 
suriiass anything of the lund in the world. It is upwards 
of l.'iO fret ahoro tho level of tlio river—being 30 feet higlier 
than tho Stockport viaduct, and 34 foot higher than the 
Menai Bridge, it is sapported iiy 19 arches of 90 feet spim, 
and its hmgth is upwards of 1.530 feet, or nearly one third of 
a mile. The outline of tiic structure is perhaps one of tlio 
most handsome that could luive been conceived, both as 
regards its chaste style and attractive finish, and its geuc- 
tal appoarane,c is cousiderabiy enbauood by the ronndnrss 
of the BTClics, which arc enriched by massive coins, and the 
curvilinear batter of the piers. 'Diis stylo of arehitecture 
imparts a gtaco and beauty to the stnictuni witliottt im- 
pabring its strength The groatost attcntiiin seefos to have 
iiecii laid to the fthuteients—the only part of the erection, 
iu reality, whore any decorative diqday could be made. 
In the middle of lioth,.on each side, there ave beantifully- 
cxecuted niches in the Corinthien order, in addition to 
some Mghly-fiukhed masonry. The piers we neatly wrought 
at tho angles, and at the base of nearly each there is a 
lading of upwards of 460 square fbet of oMonry. Witli 


the exception of the entradocs of the arches, which are 
composed of a bhto sort of brick, tho whole struoturo Is 
built of beantifnl stone, if not as dniablo, at least equal in 
richness and hrilliattey to Darlydale. Tlie ^duet lias an 
inclination from end to end of ton foet, and eonneots that 
part of tho Shrewsbury and Chester Itoilway liotwecu 
Ithos-y-Medre and Cliirk. Viewed from beneath, the vast 
strueturo presents anobfe and truly grand appearance, and 
its bold xiroportions,^with its height, cannot foil to call 
forth admiration from the most inaifferent ^holder. The 
viadnet has been erected by Messrs' Makin, Mackensio, and 
Brassy, onntractoi-s, at a cost of upwards of L,100,0no, 
iicing upwards of L.30,0(K) more than the Stockport wia- 
dnet. llic cost of the timber required to form scafifolding, 
He. for its erection was L.I5,()00, andjetween 300 and 400 
niBBoiiB alone were employed diitj^^ho whole time of 

/ oustruction,— Li trrpXo/ Mrrrurff, 

E.tHD OF PLEIVt 

^-Tn Singapore, witli the exception of children and IxmI- 
ntlhlcn adults, it would be ini]M>sHiblo to snifor from star- 
va.tiou; privations arc the lot of ail; but it ronst bC said for 
tliiiFanr tropical region, that an all-kiiul Pmvidenoo seems 
to have oi>CDcd her stores most lavishly for the use of 
man; he needs neither to toil nor spin, aud yet, like the 
lilies of I lie field, he ean be fed and olotlied. ICvory cleared 
siHit that is allowed to run into jungle fiimishcs leaves of 
various kinds that can ho used in curries or in stew-s. Tho 
common Ubi hit/u gives a delicious orrowreot, and this 
jilanl. ih found ns' a w'eed, and used ns a feuco; in all yKirts, 
ilic elady eni’iilciihim) that springs up indigennus to 

onr iiinTRlies and ditelies, (hough possessed of a poisonous 
fluid ill its leaves .and epidermis of the root, yet fiimislies 
in tlie latter, wlieii boiled, a wholesome food for man, and 
falleiiing iioiirishuient for pimi in its leaves. Tho sea and 
rivers teem witli fish, and the beaches with molluscs and 
edible sea-weeds. If any part of a ditch is dug, in Hirec 
or six months it 'will bo filled with fish, .and daily from it 
you will seal au|s;raunuatod woiiien aud young oliildrcn 
drawing out small yet tasty fish tp season their dry rice or 
iusijiid ciady.— Juiirmd nfthe Jmlia» Arcliijtfbiyo. 

EEI. FASCINATED BY A SNAKE. 

On approaching an ulniost dry drain, I saw a snake 
slowly extending his eoil.s, raising his liead, imd steail- 
i'astly gnziiig on what I saw to be on cel of about a fimt in 
Icngtii. Till! eel wsa QirccHy opposed to tho snake, nnil 
glaiien seemed,to meet giaiiec, when tho snake, liaviiig 
gained (.he rei|uisite jiroximity, darted on tho eel and 
c.aiight it about an incli beliiiid the head, and carried it 
ofi'; liut (he captor wai^sooii himself tlie captive, for witli 
a blow on liis liead 1 sceured both.— Jnumil of tho Imiiau 
A ri'hijKlayu, 

EXCEEEF,NCIF.8 OF KNOWEEDCE. 

■ There sira in knowledge tlicse two excencncies; ■first, 
tliat it ofl'ers to every man, the most soliish and the roost 
exalted, his peculiar induecnient to good. It says to the 
former, ‘ Servo mankind, and you serve yourselfto Hie 
hitter, ‘III choosing tlio best rue.anB to secure your own 
biippiness, you will Iiavc tiic sublime inducement of pro¬ 
moting the happiness of mankind.’ Tho second excellence 
of knowledge is, Hint even tho selfish man, when lie Inis 
onee hogim to love virluo from little motives, loses the 
nintirc as he increases tlio love, and at last worshiiis tlic 


Uidtcvr. 

INDUSTRY. 

.If industry is no more than habit, it is at least an exccl- 
lont one. ‘ If you ask mo wliich is thu retd beredStary sin 
of liiuuan mature, do you imagine I shall answer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotism? No; I shall say indo¬ 
lence. Who conquers indolence, will conquer all tiie rest.’ 
Indeed nil good principles must stagnate witlioati mental 
activity.— Zimmernmn. 

SUBTTCION. 

' There ia nothing makes a npm suspect much, thore than 
to know litUe; and therefore men should' tomedy' sus¬ 
picion by procuring to know mqra, and not to !u»p ilfoir 
suspicions in smother .—Lord lituxm. 


Published by W. * B. CaAMaaas, High Btreft,.B4h>hHll>>-iiAto> 
sold by D. Ciiamiisrb, 6jl Hllhir Street, Glsagow: tr. &' Oan, 
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PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ENGLAND. 
Tnr.ns used to lio a conviction profoundly rooted in 
tlio £ngli.sli mind, that one Englishnian was suflici^nt 
! lo beat three Frenchmen. It has been outgrown by 
the common sense of the people; hut there is still a 
pretty general impression that we tower high above the 
(Mintincnt in morals, and that our whole social state is 
superior. I rather like the idea of a penjdc haring a 
good conceit of themselves; but it should not be carried 
to a degree precluding their further improvement, or 
indulged in at the expense of an unjust opinion of other 
nations. When an unprejudiced Englishman becomes 
personally acquainted with the foreign status nearest to 
us, he can scarcely fail to have his opinion of them 
exalted. He begins to sec that, if they liave not all 
our virtues, they have some of their own perhaps 
equally good, and tiiat in some points they excel us. 

Perhaps the most striking thing to a liberal-minded 
Englishman of the present day on his first entrance into 
iSelgium and Germany, is that there is not in those 
countries any appearance of tliat vast class of irredeem¬ 
ably outcast people who now occupy so large a space in 
every Jiritish city. JA>ng nccustuiued as Jie has been 
to hear of such dismal hordes at home, and to see 
llicni wandering in irrepressible mcndiemiey into the 
better quarters of all the large *townB, where their 
appearance serves as the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast, he experiences a sense of blessed relief when, 
after looking a little about him, he becomes assured 
that civilisation and all the symptoms of wealth can 
exist witliout necessarily lieing attended by the rags 
and practical savagery which seem to be, as it were, 
their negative pole in this country. These lands have 
no Ireland to pour in ready-made wretchedness. They 
have nothing analogous to the loffnrfg of Glasgow, the 
cellars of Liverpool, and the sinks of filth which fester 
in Bethnal-Green. They may, indeed, have their forlorn 
poor: no doubt some considerable proportion of eacii 
population is poor. But the remarkable fact is, that 
they have no such vast hopeless hordes of miserablcs 
08 we have. There ia not with them, as with us, a con¬ 
stant residuum of the people, large in number, wholly 
sunk in vice and misery, and a threatening focus of 
moral and physical disease to all around them. In 
city as iu country, the humblest of the community have 
a neat, (deanly, and substantial appearance; rags and 
squalor are rare. You may see indubitable tokens 
that cerbain persons are in slender circumstances—for 
instance, a number of woofpn at market, each with only 
a little fruit to sell, and that of exceedin^y small value; 
yet these persons will be toterahly well clod. One css 
see tiuk. however poor, they are frngal, considerate 
people, uving within their means? and observing the ; 
decencies oCUfe. We should not expect 4e sec persons 


of the same class so neat and decent here; they would 
spend half their iiiconic in drams, and themselves and 
llicir ('hildren would be dirty and half naked. 

Switzerland might be described as almost wholly a 
country of poor people; at least, of people in YCty 
moderate, if not pinched eireunistanees. The farms arc 
mostly small, and hard is the labour by which a livelihood 
is made. Uesident gentry arc not to be seen, nor any 
other wealthy class to furnisli profitable employment, 
'J'hc whole case is Ul.-nply, poor huma'i nature set to 
scratch a subsistence out of tlie soil with its ten fingers. 
Accorilingly, tlic peasantry present few appearances of 
comfort: they have no luxuries :ind no leisure. But, 
while truly poor, the Swiss are a decent-living people. 
They appear in sound clothing, themselves and their 
cliildren. Their houses arc neat, even pretty. On 
Sundays, they cuinc fortlt en masse to church, all making 
a goodly appearance in each other’s eyes. That beau- 
tiliil and alfeeting sight, humble poverty priding iMclf- 
on keeping up a comely show before the eyes of God 
and man, is the rule there, as it is the exception here. 
Tlicy may have little, but they always have something 
between them and stark-staring misery. One can look 
on such poverty, and love and honour it. 

Seeing such tilings on the continent, the English¬ 
man to whom tlicy are new finds many of his old-estah- 
lislicd ideas revolutionised. Ho begins to ask hi^u^ 
seriously, if his country can jnstly lie said to he superior 
to all others, wlien the base of the social pyramid is 
there in comparatively so unsatisfactory a state. What 
signifies it, he asks, that the English labouring classes 
have so much more wealth weekly distributed among 
tlicm, if it results in their presenting generally a loss 
appearance of decent life ? What signifies it that Eng- 
1,'ind can boast of her millions of active and ingenicnia 
sons—active and ingenious beyond all the people that 
have aver been on earth—and whose many mechanical 
wtirks reach a grandeur of result such as has never for¬ 
merly Ixicn known, if it be found that a simple pecqile, 
with comparatively narrow resources, fulfil more per¬ 
fectly the conception wc have of a moral community ? 
Even respecting some of the noted failings of neighbour 
nations, we may find that we have not been percipient 
of the whole truth. For example, while justly loathing 
the indifll-rence of the French to the matrimonial tie, 
we may have overlooked the fact thaf^ after all thia 
drawback, there is a to less proportion of crime fo 
population in France than in England. With ail titete 
warlike spirft and their unsettlednesa, they are ratwhlti- 
tially a more innocent people than the Eng^sh. '^e' 
regard the Spanish people with little respect,.thUtking 
of them perhaps as little above the Beml-harharism irf 
tlfp middle ages; yet the Spanish peasantry we allowed 
by those who know them to he a peo^.living in a 
state of virtnoua simplicity which would shame the 
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wnrking-classM of boastful England. The great con¬ 
sideration, however, is, that the continent, with per¬ 
haps the single exception of Paris, nowlierc presents 
those unsightly inasies of a practically barbarous popu¬ 
lation, which nestle in immediate juxtaposition with 
tlie afiluent upper and middle classes of Britain, and 
from whose depths of degrailatinn wc occasionally Itear 
such startling reports of flitli, disease, and niihcard-nf 
criminaiity, notwithstanding nil tliut poor-rates, chari¬ 
table missions, and private beiieficcoce cant Jo and sacri¬ 
fice in their Iwhalf. 

And why is all this? Simply, he in time ix-rceives, 
because the foreign I tboiiring populations, along witli 
their slender gains, maintain frugal, tmiperatr, and , 
contiderale liahiix. Our Englishman remembers with 
surprise, at tlie end of Ids tour, tliat though he has 
seen ten times nmre abundant appearances of enjoy¬ 
ment among the jieopic than he ever did in the same 
time in England, lie never onee saw a drunk person. 
Ho knowclh well that ‘ uiiivers.al England rngeth 
drunk,’ which itiukes a mighty dilterenec, for drink is 
notoriously irreconeilable with dcceni-y and reetitude. 

It is no dontit true that many other eircumstanecs 
■press with more or loss fono! on t.J)c lahoiirfng classes, 
and that these onglit as far as possible to he altered; and 
it is not less true that a large portion orthe.se elas.ses 
arc entirely free from the, vice here alluded to, while 
I many may he described ns provident and careful men. 

There is another c.\ception having a regard to time, in 
|. as far as crises of distress in the commercial affairs of 
the country bear now and tlien very hardly on the 
welfare of the m.asses. Wliat is meant, howes-er, is 
that, when all tliese e.xcTptivc considerations an' al¬ 
lowed for, it remains still as a distressing cleirgc 
against tlie laboiiTing people of Itritain, that tliey mis¬ 
spend a large proportion of th(‘ir gains in wliat induces 
idleness and degrmlation. ttn such a subject it is of 
1 course impossible to get any evidence that does not 
I apply mere or less partially. Yet when'we find every¬ 
body that has to do with working-people in any capa¬ 
city (idways excepting those who write tlie newspapers 
addressed to them) having liis particular tale to tell of 
the reckless and dissipated hsibits of individuals in the 
class, it is impos.sible to doubt that tlieso liahits are of 
extensive prevalence. Tlie chaplain of Preston jail 
speaks in one of his Reports of tlic extent to which 
* the insane fondness for drink prevails among the wlude 
working part of the people.’ ‘An opixirtunity,’ he 
says, ‘ presented itself, which cnahlcd me to estimate, or 
rathet to asi^rtain, the weekly expenditure in li.pior of 
all the men—hard-working labourers and skilled arti¬ 
sans—employed by one master.’ [He gives tallies ^if 
particulars, and goes on.] * Wc see there that, taking 
any 100 or 150 well-employed workmen, each of them, 
on tl»e average, devotes to the pleasurc.s of drink more 
than }>er cent, of liis earnings; that many married 
moo thus s.juaiider 40 or .'lO per rant; and Uiat some 
are so infatuated as to throw away weekly, in drink, 
35s. out ot 40s. wages.’ 'The same gentleman has 
ascertained tliat 15,000 purson.s were brought up before 
the magistrates in Lsneaslurc in 184G, charged with 
drunkenness. An examination of tlie records, which lie 
lias kept for many years, shows that ‘the offences for 
which ditiresi is pleaded are exceeded by fivefold those 
in which drunkenness is admiHcti: Anotlitr jail chap¬ 
lain avers, • without fear of being charged with exagee- 
ratiou, that about four-fifths of the inraatea of our nrisons 
owe llieit first fall from virtue, as well as tJieir iiresent 
disgrace, to this brutalising vice.’ * The ordiu^y tale 
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of the masters of great works, and it must be to some 
extent true, is, that the men of large wages are usually 
the most dissipated, and bring up th«r families in the 
least creditable manner. The usual report of the gentle¬ 
men who conduct savings’ banks is, tliat thje poorer 
artisans and the agricultural labourers, whoso wages 
also are on a low scile, are the cliief depositors; the 
well-paid workmen {if towns are little seen at those estab¬ 
lishments. Gentlemen have set theniK'lves to gather 
tlie statistics of dissipation, and we hear of Glasgow 
with its three thousand taverns consuming a million’s 
worth of liquor annually j Greenock its L.120,000; 
nay, even a small country town of two thousand in- 
liabitants, and no sort of manufactures to bring in 
W'ealth, will be found to devote I 1 .SOOO annually to liquor, 
thougli it must bo a mystery where all the money comes 
from. Then tlie estimate for the whole empire is well 
known to bo surtg-Jire millians, or considerably more 
tlian (lie annual revenue. Why is there no Crabbo 
aigong tlie living poets to give rhetorical force to these 
facts, to paint the English working-men of these latter 
times of inordinate wealth, and consequently elevated 
wages, worse off as a class than their own narrow- 
circuniHUiiicud ancestors; to show them actually less 
miserable in many cases with small than with large 
returns, with aliort than with full time, becansc tlicii 
possessed of less means of ruining tlicir health and 
eorrniiting that morality in wliieli resides happiness; 
to paint the swelter and reck of low public-houses, 
wiieru men fall back to soiiicthing worse than the 
savage; to show women, and even children drawn into 
tlic nnagic circle of debauchery, so as to leave nothing 
pure or liealtliy in tlio poor man’s home? Oh kind 
Heaven, to think of so many who might be better if 
tliey cliose, thus left year after year to be tlicir own 
destroyers! 

’J’lie poverty of the labouring chasscs in this country 
is a fact Aiiotlier fact is the comiiarativc comfort of 
the middle classes. It is a ready way of rationalising 
the two facts, that the lattt>r have their comfort at tlio 
expense of the former. Wlien we look into actual life, 
what do we sec? 'J5hc middle classes full of care about 
their little Tqc.-iua, eager to satisfy engagements iu the 
first place, scrapnlous about undertaking matrimonial 
obligations, or taking any ease or indulging in any 
luxury, till their prqspects fur the future are tolerably 
secure. All this time the working roan feels himself 
entitled to have any gratification he can obtain with 
his wage.s, whatever may come of the future: with or 
without an income, he claims the privilege of marrying, 
leaving all consequences of his slighted duties to tlic 
humanity of society.* So far from thriving at the 
expense of the pour, it rather appears tliat tlie middle 
classes only thrive by their frugal and industrious con¬ 
duct, iu apUc of the burdens which the poor are con¬ 
tinually throwing upon them. 

It is surely most piteous that, in a country whore 
labour is better remunerated than anywhere on earth, 
the gains of the labouring classes should have so little 
efleet in promoting their actual benefit. The great 
bulk of all the fruits of industry in this country goes to 
the labouring elasses -, and at tlfe end of the year the 
account tliey iiave to give of it is—atl All has been 
eaten and drunk, and yet with a less effect in making 
life comely, decent, or comfortable—not to speak of sur¬ 
rounding it with exalting and refining influences—than 
is found to accrue from the labours of infinitely less- 
favoured nations. The real wealth acquired or set by 
in Britain is little compared with what might be. The 
very heart and pith of the country may be said to be 
in a great measure destroyed as soon as it bgs been 
formed. Under a changed system, the labouring dasses 
might be the possessors of largo wealtli, to t^ enor¬ 
mous increase of the productive powers pf the country. 


* As an instanw lIluiitnitfTe of this kind of vaokl{WmeM« oiw of 
[be ‘ nuemplujred ’ laboufers muintainnl ls«t winter In BiUnbiuali 
by public cluuity at a balf-flcUtious labenr pM Witb Sd. a day. 
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' TiiU IB an idea not familiar to tbem, and to which they 
are apt to turn a deaf ear; but the only tiiioe wanting 
for it ii wiE Poorer people than ttey generally are, 
save and thus protect theiftselves flrom many evils. 
Why should tins not bo a more general virtue? 
Muncy is the universal leverage of the souial world— 
to have none is simply to be powerless there. With 
this in store, it is unspeakable whtt might lie effected 
by the labouring classes for their wn benefit. They 
might provide themselves with-handsome dwellings, in 
lieu of the unhealthy hovels which too many now 
inhabit; tliey might insure themselves and their de¬ 
pendants against all the contingencies to which assnr- 
ance is now applied by the middle classes, aud against 
pauperism besides. There is notlpng to prevent vast 
numbers of them from taking a share of the business 
of the country as masters, in some modification of 
the system of copartnery, if they would only con¬ 
descend to take-the common-sense means of attain¬ 
ing such ends which they see adopted by the middle 
classes — namely, sobriety, frugality, and iiitcgrfty. 
England, in short, might become the paradise of tlie 
m.asses, if the masses so willed. Bui the masses in 
England arc unfortunately au ignorant body, tlic dupes 
of their own self-conceited and self-indulgent liabits. 
'J'hcir technical ingenuity and industry have been suf¬ 
fered to go beyond their general intelligence, their 
morals, and their discretion. In these circumstances 
they have become tlie sport of crazy theorists and de¬ 
signing adventurers, and seem us if, so far from im¬ 
proving tlieir own circumstnnucs by just means, they 
would gladly sec all besides reduced to their own 
miserable luvol. The only conceivable outict from such 
a barbarous dilemma, is the diffusion of a real civilisa¬ 
tion among the humbler orders. They require true and 
honest instruction, that they may lie enabled to ascer¬ 
tain their own just interests, and learn how to guide 
their affairs to good and worthy issues. The question 
for the rest of the community is not now, hhall we ex¬ 
tend education to the masses ? but, Shall we permit the 
masses to live uneducated ? for verily it is a threaten¬ 
ing problem, this iiorpctual misuse of all the gifts of I’ro- 
I videnee by the labuniing poor, attended b^ a standing 
conviction of self-love, that the consequent suflerings 
are the guilt of another portion of tlie community. Did 
England know iier true interests, she would not wait 
fur the machinery required to convey knowledge aud 
reason to these benighted intellects, till tlie settlement 
of certain points of arrangement wliiuli have been matter 
of dispute for ages, and will be so fur ages to come, but 
determine to take the salvation of her institutions into 
her own hands. Prom all appearances, it cannot be done 
too soon. 


CHEBBY-TBEE HUT. 

Pnoju one of tbo breezy heath-covered commons of 
‘ merry England,''a lung and winding lane led to a quiet 
scattered village, and also to a ruinous ivy-covered 
ebureh. This lane was very narrow, and steep at the 
extremities, running down into a deep volley, throngh 
wliich bounded a spadding streamlet; it was, moreover, 
shaded by trees, so -&at when the summer sun burnt 
up tlio grass on the common to a dark thirsty-looking 
brown, here refreshment and shelter from tiie glare 
were sure to be found. Here many song-birds congre¬ 
gated, and towards the end of May, the concert of 
ni(d>tiDgales, when the stars were gUttering overhead, 
was perfectly ravishing; to say nothing of early prim¬ 
roses, violets, and wild roi^s, loading the air with deli¬ 
cious fragrance. It had been called ‘ Love Lane’ from 
time immemorial, and memories of happy days and 
youtliful compaoionship lingered around the spot. In 
the heart of the green valley, and Ih the middle of the 
law, stood a low wooden cottage containing three 


rooms. The entrance to the little gardon led over a 
few planks thrown across the streaiiiiet. Tlnf garden 
aurronnded the cot, while befure it was a primitive well 
of pure and crystal water; sun-flowers, hoUyho(dn, wall¬ 
flowers, and daisies in abundance, bloomed around;*but 
the principal part of the ground was occupied by herb 
and lavender beds. The pride of the demesne, however, 
consisted in a clierry-tree, whoso trunk grew against 
the side of tlie wooden tenement, and whose ’branches 
spread proifctingly far over and above the thatohed 
roof. Well and appropriately might it be calleil ‘ Cherry- 
Tree Hut,’ for in spring-time it was a gorgeous sight to 
look on those luxuriant white blossoms, no less tluin 
when the marvellous-sized cherries were ripe: it was 
the king of cherry-trees—no wonder tliat old Aiiam 
Page loveii it so fondly. Tlie cot, the well, the garden, 
the bcantifnl tree, all were his own ; and here he hail 
lived a life-time with his only cliild, n daughter, now 
rather beyond middle age. As a luirhalist of sagacity 
and experience, he realised suflicient means for all their 
himihle wants, Tabby Page adding not a little to their 
store by her skill in concocting lavender and other dis¬ 
tilled waters. Indeed her delicious scents were cele¬ 
brated tiubughout tlie country, and sought for by many 
a dainty belie, wifo, leaving her luxurious carriage, 
tripped down the declivity to visit the pleasant home 
of Adam and Tabby Page. 

This home was a picture of simplicity and con¬ 
tentment ; ovcrytliing was clean, orderly, and well 
arranged : it carried you back in imagination to a 
hundred years ago, so quaint and old-world were all 
its domestic details. Adam himself belonged not to 
this age, but to the far past; and he heartily detested 
all innovation and cliiiiigc, inventions and improvo- 
ments, nnd considered most of tbem as a mere tempt¬ 
ing of Providence. Newspapers travelled not down 
Love Izuie i letters were ns rare as angels’ visits are 
said to be; and Adam abominated the sight of those 
‘ new-fangled tjueen’s heads,’ and would by no means 
patronise the penny-post. Ilic police he looked upon 
with suspicious eyes, regarding them as intruders, and 
of foreign origin ; he mourned for the watchmen of the 
olden times, aud tlieir nocturnal warnings, with tid¬ 
ings of * a rainy night,’ or ‘a starlight morning;’ he 
yearned after the four-horse coach and guard's horn; 
he mourned for old trees cut down, old houses levelled, 
old things done away with, and new ones established, 
llis inveterate prejudice nnd obstinacy amused some 
persons, whilst others felt pained to see an aged man' so 
positive and presumptuous, thinking nnd talking ns if 
nothing could move liini or his. as if earthly vicissitnde 
had power over his individual lot. Thus when be 
hfiard of this or that undergoing alteration, he would 
exclaim, ‘ Thank God, this eot is my own; here the 
hand of the spoiler cannot come whilst 1 live; that is 
inqmssilileJ' ‘ Not fmpoMiWe, dear father,’ ventured to 
suggest the gentle Tabby, ‘ but very improbable cer¬ 
tainly.’ ' ImpitsiWl)’, I say, giri’ (she was still a giri with 
him); ‘ mpumblr I’ vehemently urged old Adam, strik¬ 
ing his oak staff on the ground; ’ for if it was burnt 
down, are we not insured ? and could we not bnild it 
up again, stock and plank the same? No—no! change 
comes not Itcre I No Naboth shall purchase my vineyard 
at any price.’ 

A favourite haunt of Adam was the churchyard, with 
its numerous monuments, surrounding the mouldering 
and deserted house of prayer, at the head of the Vidiey, 
Many unknown and nameless mounds were there, am 
many records of the departed; but towering above ah 
other memorials was a marble obelisk, on whose lidee 
were traced, not Egyptian hieroglyphica, twt heraldic 
devices, equally diflicult for the nnimtiatiMi td ded^ier; 
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and there, amid the quaint English lettering of past 
vcntarios, might be distinguished the time-honoured 
n.ame ofElvin,’ knight and baron, dame and ladye. 
It is very certain that Adana Page had never heard of 
' Old Mortality,’ so that he could not be suspected of 
imitation ; -while Uie simple and original feeling which 
prompted him to use his best endeavours to preserve 
this identical monument from decay, was coupled >^itli 
stronger, associations than respect for antiquity or re¬ 
membrances of youth. Tabby's mother bad been tiic 
favourite handmaiden of the last lady of RJvin, and she 
had died after two years of jmrfect wedded happiness, 
leaving this only child; so that, as Adam often said, 
he had Iwen both father and mother to poor Tabby. 
Clierry-Tree lint, witli its productive garden, was tlie 
dower bestowe<i on llie yontliful bride by lier grateful 
mistress, in consideration of long and faitliful family 
service. 

All were scattered and gone now—sc.arcely one of the 
ruined and degenerate race left ; wliat they had been 
was here alone recorded: to Ad.am Page they had re¬ 
presented indeed the best nubility of earth. Still iic 
pointed nut tiie spot where the dne mansion with its 
moated slopes had stood; rows of stuccoed houses occu¬ 
pied its site now—and supreme was the contempt with 
which he looked upon them all. Here he pointed to the 
vestige of a pathway under a low .arched passage, which 
had led through a portion of the Vurcst-like grounds; 
but where were all those grand ancestral trees now-— 
where the pleasant wwidlands—the rookery and pre¬ 
serves ? All gone, disappeared, built over; a thousand 
houses and gardens, where the gray mniision, in ter¬ 
raced solitude, had stood for ages. Ah I no -wonder that 
' Adam Page sought the churchyard with its mementos 
of departed greatness: often might he be seen c.ircfullv 
cleansing the sides of the marble obelisk, obliterating all 
damp and mould, and gazing lovingly on his iiaudiwork. 
If you addressed liim then, lie would perhaps tell you 
how a lady of Elvin, whose name lie read .aloud, used to 
come every night, at the hour of twelve, to pray beside 
her young warrior Imsbaiid who slept hero—liow she 
liad mounted for him two years thus—how Tabby’s 
great-great-grandfather used to watch liis lady from a 
Tiaipoutftti distance—and how, on a winlry night, when 
she had knelt longer than usual, he became alarmed, 
and ventured to advance; but the lady moved not, 
spoke not—she was dead! her broken heart had ceased 
to beat, and she was laid by her husband’s side: few 
penple knew those circumstances, fur the affair was 
little spoken of. Elvin Hall was a hermit’s home, and 
the pastor of the church belonged to tlie noble stuck ; 
tuiu) the tower was a ruin, the vaults rose in heaps, and 
anew edifice, in the worst style of modern architecture, 
stood not far off. Never could Adam Page be persuaded 
to enter that lie bad never crossed the threshold of a 
house of prayer since Elvin Churcli had fallen into dis¬ 
use : Ac still continued to worship at the solitary shrine, 
amid the forgotten dead of past generations. i 

It is ten years since I paid my last visit to Chori^'- 
Tree Hut; it was on an evening towards the end 
I of .Tunc, and the sun was sinking behind the dis- 
I t.-mt hills: Adam Page was seated in the front of his 
I dwelling, beside the bright well-side, and oversliado-wcd 
by the patriarchal cherry-tree; he leant his chin on a 
stout oak staff, and complacently gazed around; satis¬ 
faction and contentment were visibly portrayed on the 
old man’s line open countenance; a littic pride was ex¬ 
hibited there also, tinged with a good share of determi¬ 
nation, or, as some persons might term it, obstinacy. 
Tabby was nimbly trotting here and there, in the 
cheerful ftilfiliAent of her numerous avocatims ; but she 
was ever ready for a friendly gossip, and ever ready 
with a kind and cordial greeting. Kuw 1 had come 
to bid them farewell for an indefinite period, un¬ 
certain when, if ever, 1 might look on fait Elvin Valley 
again. ^ 

‘If I am spared to revisit my native land, I will 
assuredly seek out this dear spot,’ I said; * and if you 


are living, Adam, and it is unchanged, I shall indeed be ' 
grateful and rejpiced.' 

‘ If we are living, madam,' quoth Adam Page, ' this 
spot will be unchanged; % aure iff that: change comes 
not here.’ 

• This is the old song to the same tuue,’ thought I; 
and involuntarily, fou I know not what possessed me 
to say so much, I Showered, ‘ Ton speak tw positively, 
my good ft-iend; nothing is impossible, and you may be 
living when we meet again, btft not Aen.* He lauglied 
in derision, shook his head, and said, pdinting to the 
beautiful tree, the * Pride of the Valley,’ ns it was caltcd, 

‘ I shall die beneath its shadow; Tabby will die beneath 
its shadow.' But he added not, 'If it is God’s will.’ 
The old man furgntito say that, but Tabby did not; and 
so we parted. I felt oppressed, and glad to leave the 
shaded lane for tlic open eouiinon, now bathed in silver 
light; it lay so hushed and peaceful in Irnly spleiidcmr, 
that .as 1 gazed on the waving trees I was leaving, and 
ot^thc familiar landmarks around, 1 too fen ently hoped 
that change might not be permitted to visit these well- 
loved scenes of my childhood and youth. 

A few months ago, after an absence of ten years, cir¬ 
cumstances enabled me to visit these dear old haunts 
again, and of course tlie railway, as the only means of 
transit with ease and expedition, was resorted to. 1 
-was indeed scarcely aware that wc had diverged on a 
ncwly-forraod branch-rail conducting to tiie heart of 
tlie country where lay our destination; but in tlie midst 
of tlic whirl and cr<ash, surely, I tbouglit, those dis¬ 
tant hills, and in particular that strangely conical- 
shaped one, arc familiar. Tlien came iiouscs clustering 
together, and the well-known ugly steeple of Elvin 
Church. All! we were in the beautiful valley, and wc 
must paxs our favourite lane, and good Adam Page's 
rural dwelling. ‘Look out for the elierry-trce,’ I ex¬ 
claimed; ‘ perhaps we-may even see old Adam himself 
by the well-side; for it is his evening hour for loungiiig 
there.’ The -a’ords -were scari'cly uttered, when the 
rushing motion seemed accelerated; and at the s.ame 
moment that the ‘infernal nitiehiuc,’ as Adam I’age 
used to call the tlun new invention, gave .t wild and 
prolonged y^*ll, I became aware that -wo were actually- 
cutting through the identical spot -where the ‘ Priilc of | 
the V^ey’liad stood—the noble old cherry-tree. Where 
was it? Where wA^ tlie hut, the well, the scimted gar- ] 
den ? All v-inished liku the phantasmagoria of a drc.C'i. 

Had Adam and Tabby Page vanisiied from the fate 
of the earth also ?—fur they liad ever appeared to form I 
part and parcel of the spot We looked'at e.U‘h ntlier 
in blank amazement, we stre|;ched our necks out of the 1 1 
windows; but by this time we were just clearing Uie || 
valley', and about being swallowed up in a lung dreary ! | 
tunnel. We gasped fur breath, closed our eyes, and 
murmuring, ‘Are wb sleeping or waking, or has the 
fairy wand of enchantment been here!’ Alas! wc did 
nut sufficiently couaider that ten years’ absence can 
effect more startling ciianges, both on animate and iii- 
Auimate objects, than an enchanter’s wand; and we soon 

found that the branch-rail of B-, on which wa had ! 

so unsuspiciously been travelling, was indeed the real 
and powerful sorcerer, by whose irresistible means 
every trace of the humble but happy home in Elvin 
Valley had vanished away for ever—its -rtry memory 
faded from' amidst the crowded and changeful occu¬ 
pants of tlie numerous modern houses in the vicinity. 

However, there were still some yearning hearts left, 
clinging to and niournuig over ‘bygones-,’and it was 
not long ere I heard a lady, resident in the neiglibour- 
hood, lamenting the loss of the walk, the lane, the fine 
old cherry-tree, the hut, the garden, and all. Poor old 
Adam Page, she told me, had to be turned out by force 
at last, for tiiey fairly pullei^ his house down about bis 
ears. 

On inquiry, I found that he had sought a.shelter 
with hit daughter .Tabby, at a retired fiutehouse a 
few miles distant; Ind there eventually I saw the old 
man again, after an interval of so mmy years. He 







looked siiy, Md somewhat downcut^ oil flrst recofiiiinng 
Ills, and then suddeuljr said, ‘ Thee seest the foolish ok! 
Adam — the short-sishted, presumptuous old Adam 
l’aj;e properly sabooled, madam! Ay, but tlie rod has 
been a heavy one!’ Tears rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks os he pursued painful reminiscences $ however, 
when the first ^tatUm subsided, aided by tlie en¬ 
deavours of the pious, ever-cbecnifi Tabby, other topics 
were introduced, other interests dneussed; and ere my 
visit came to a conclusion, I looked on the venerable 
locks of snow before me, and on the extreme rro of that 
bowed head, with a sense of deep humility. The lesson 
thus forcibly impressed had shed so salutary and puri¬ 
fying an infloence on the old man’s mind, that when I 
witnessed his present submission igid resignation, under 
a conviction of error, 1 could not help inwardly desiring 
that all presumptuous and dogmatical persons might 
profit thereby: only, if the lesson were taught in early 
youth, it might prove pleasanter for tlicmsclvcs, and 
less irksome to others—but still, occording to the com¬ 
mon adage, * it is better late than never.’ * 


THE II AS UTS II. 

AMt>No.«T several subjects of scientific inquiry in Ifrance, 
placed for the meantime in abeyance by the rcvulutiim 
of Kobruary, one of the most remarkable was the peculiar 
influrncc of certain drugs upon the human mind, and 
the alterations which they produce upon the perceptive 
powers, the iniaginution, and the reason. Tlie attention 
of tlie Erciich public was broiiglit to this cciisideration 
by Dr Moreau, physician to the liospital of the Ilicctrc, 
in Paris, who, in tlio year 1841, published a short nio- 
inoir upon tlio treatment of * llallucinations by the 
Thorn-ap]iie, or Datura straiiumium.’ Whilst discussing 
the nature of eccciitricitirs, ot^antiuias, and illusions, 
he was led to describe the singular power of a drug, tlie 
Xirodiicu of the Indian hemp, colled Hashish, of awalccn- 
ing 10 the mind a train of phenomena of tliu must ex¬ 
traordinary character, entrancing the senses in delicious 
reveries, mu' modifying the organic sensibility. So in- 
vilingly did ho paint the nature of the*new impres¬ 
sions which arose from its use, that in a sliurt time all 
the physicians and medical studi^ntB were indulging in 
I! (.'..scs of this new addition to tlie cliarnis of life, li'roin 
them it rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and 
all the lovers of novelty. Each had a diircrent talc to 
recount. Some saw phantnsni.igoric figures dancing 
more exquisitely than Taglioni; otlicrs heard sounds of 
music vibrating on their ears mure impressive than 
Jenny land can produce; some the simple vibrations of 
a few chords of the harp plunged into the sweetest 
melancholy; others felt a happiness such as language 
failed to describe—an exaUatiun of feeling, which raised 
thoiii to joys far beyond wliiit this snblunary world can 
oftcr. Till' opium-eater, and the devotee to the wine- 
bottle, declared tliat tlicir favourite means of enjoy¬ 
ment . possessed litUe power in comparison to the 
hashish. 

In till. ;,car 1845, Dr Moreau gave to the world a 
work entitled 'Du Hashish ct dc 1’Alienation Mcntale 
Etudes I'syohulogiques,’ in which we are furnished with 
tliu results of his experience upon himself, upon his 
friends, and upon patients Buficring under mental 
alienation. Since that imriod the drug has been sub¬ 
jected to various analyses, and the plant has been reared 
in France and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining 
its botanical character; •but the ill effects that have 
followed upon its long-continued use, the uncertainty 
of the result that succeeds its employment, and the 
usnal fate that attends n]>on the iproduction of a novelty 
tiuit every one at first talks about, togetiber with the 


late all-engrossing .changes, have led to the abandon¬ 
ment of further trials. *8(111, the sulyect Is worthy of 
attention, and we trust that its entire character will 
ultimately bo ascertained. 

The Cannabis /adieu, nr hashish, has long .been 
known in the T-evant, as prodneing what is there cidled 
ti fantasia. Our English travellers in Egypt, especially 
Jjtnc, have devoted some attention to it, but rather as 
a matter of curiosity, tlian with a view either of trying 
it themselves, or learning what was the experience of 
otliers. The French saoans who aceompnnied Napoleon 
paid more attention to the matter. AI. Vicey, in a me¬ 
moir published as far back as 18U3, in one of the scien¬ 
tific periodicals, gave a medical view of it, and attempted 
to prove that it was tlie Nepenthes of Homer. Sylrestre 
de Lacy has taken a vast deal of pains to learn the 
ancient history that is to be gleaned relative to it, and 
lias demuiistrated tliat tlie word assassin is derived 
from tlie word hasehichin, which was given to the Ish- 
mai'litos who cominittcd murder under its iiifiuoiice. 
Me produci's several Arabic, texts, wliieh liear out his 
iiitcrpretatiuii, and then quotes the authority of Marco 
I’olo, who tells ns tliat tlie Old Man of the Mountains, 
so mysteriously known by nor forefathers, educated 
young men, the must, robust of bis tribe, to execute his 
barbarous decrees. To those who delivered tliemselves 
up eiitinfiy to ins will lie tivoniised future rewards of 
eternal happiness,*of which he g.avc tlicm a foretaste 
by (ilaeing tliein in delicious guldens, adorned with all 
tliat Asiatic, luxury eonld imagine of rich and brilliant, 
and where every sc'isiml gratification was at command. 
Tlie young men, after having swallowed a certain be¬ 
verage, were placed in ti'iiipli's within the gardens; 
ami there, wliilc under the influcniie of intoxication,, 
indnlgcd to tlic utmost in their degrading passions, till 
such was tlieir rapture, Unit at a word they n'ciiJd 
throw Uiemselves from the summit of n tower, rush 
tliruugli flames, or strike a |)ouiard in the licurt of their 
dc.ircst friend. 

Of those who have experienced the effects of the 
hashish in France, some h.vvc described their sensa¬ 
tions ill print. Amongst tlicso is 'i'licodoro Gautier, 
one of Uiu most dislingnisiied writers of the day. Ho 
has, in the netrspaper cdilcd by Emile do Gcrardin, *La 
I’ressc,’ given the tbllon'ing testimony of its singular in¬ 
fluence :—‘ 1’lie (hientttlists,’ says lie, ‘ have, in conse¬ 
quence of the interdiction of wine, sought that species 
of excitement which the western nations derive from 
aleoliolic drinks. The love of the ideal is so dear to 
man, that he attempts, as fur as he can, to relax the 
tics whicli bind the body to the soul; and as the means 
of being in an ecstatic state arc not in tlic power of all, 
one person drinks for gaiety, iiuotlicr smokes for forget- 
fulness, attiird devours niunientary mailiiess—one under 
the imru^of«yine, the others under that of tobacco and 
liashisli.’ He then proceeds to ggy, tliat a few minutes 
after swallowing some of'tile'preparation, a sudden 
overwhelming sensation took possession of liim. It ap¬ 
peared to him that his body was dissolved, tiiut ho hod 
become transparent. He dearly saw in his chest flic 
hashish which he had swallowed, under the furm of an 
onicrald, from which a thousand litUc sparks issued. 
His eyelashes were lengthened out indefiiiitedy, and 
rolled like threads of gold around ivory bolls, which 
turned with on inconceivable rapidity. Around him 
were sparklings of precious stones of all colours, changes 
eternally produced, like the play of the kaleidoscope. 
He every now and then saw his friends who were round 
him disfigured—half-men half-plants, some with (he 
wings of the ostrich, which they were constantly shsking. 
So strange were these, that ho burst into fits of laughte;? I 
and to join in tho apparent ridiculousneia of .tibip gSkir, 
he began tlirowing the cusliioiis in the air, oat$h!i% an4 
turning them wi& the rapidity of an IncUan joggliu. 
One gentleman spoke to him in Italian, wh|oa the 
hasiiish transposed into iipanish. After a few mioutes 
lie recovered bis habitual calmness, without any bad 
effect, without headache, and only astohiiihed at ,«^t 
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had! pataed. Half an bout bad auarody elapsed before 
he fell attain under the influeiAie of the drug. On this 
occasion the vision was more complicated and more 
extraordinary. In the air thsi^ were millions of butter¬ 
flies,.confusedly luminous, shai^ng their wings like fans. 
Gigantic flowers with chalices of crystal, large peonies 
upon beds of gold and silver, rose and sarrounded him 
with the crackling sound that accompanies the exjiio- 
Sion in the ehr of flreworks. His hearing acquired new 
power: it wag enormously devehipeti. He heard the 
noise of colours. Green, red, blue, yellow Boq,nds reached 
him in waves. A glass thrown down, the creaking of 
a soflj, a word pronounced low, vibrated and rolled 
within him like penis of thunder. His own voice 
sounded so loud that he feared to speak, lest he 
should knock down the walls, or explode like n rocket. 
More than five hundred cloek.s struck tlic hour with 
fleeting, silvery voice; and every ohjeet touched gave 
a note like tlic harmonica or the VKolian harp. 11c 
swam in an ocean of sound, where floated, like isles of 
light, some of the airs of ‘ Lucia di Laramermuir,’ and 
the ' Barker of Seville.’ Never did similar liliss over¬ 
whelm him witli its waves: he was lost in a wilderness 
of sweets; he was not himself; he v us relieved from 
consciousness, that fueling which always pervades the 
mind; and for tlie first time ho comprehended what 
might he the state of existence of elementary'ueings, of 
angels, of souls separated from the h?)dy: all Ins system 
seemed infected with the fantastic colouring in which he 
was plunged. Bounds, perfume, light, readied him only 
by minute rays, in the midst of wliidi he heard mag¬ 
netic currents whistling along. According to his cal¬ 
culation, this state lasted about three hundred years 
4br the sensations were so numerous and so hurried, 
one upon the other, tliat a real appreciation of time was 
imMssible. The paroxysm over, he was aware that it 
bad only lasted a quarter of an hour. 

' ;A case, taken down in notes immediately after its 
occurrence, may be relied on as perfectly autlientic, and 
as giving a notion of tlic varied nature of the influ¬ 
ence of hashish. The individual, aware of its effects, 
not by experience, hut by what he had heard, liaving 
swallowed some of the drug, sat down to tlic dinner- 
table; and beginning the dinner in a trno^Freneh style, 
ate some oysters, and then suddenly hurst into a loud 
fit of laughter, which soon ceased. He was calm again 
until the dessert was placed on the table, when he sud¬ 
denly seized a large spoon, to defend himself against a 
preserve of fruits, which he fancied was going to figlit 
a duel with him, and then, with a shout of laughter, he 
nisbed from the dining-room. He seated himself in the 
saloon at the pianoforte, and commenced an air, n-liich 
was suddenly put a stop to by a horrible vision. Tlie 
portrait of his brother, which hung over the instru¬ 
ment, became animated, and presented him a three- 
pronged staff, terminated by three lanterns—one red, 
one green, and one white. This apparition returned 
frequently in tlie course of the evening. Whilst seated 
on the sofa, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘Why bind mj 
limbs? T feel that I become lead I Oh, how heavy 1 
amt’ He was taken by the hands to lift him, when he 
fell upon the ground upon his knees, as if about to pray. 
Being lifted up, a sudden change came over liira. He' 
^k the shovel from the fireplace to d anee the Polka;' he 
imlteted the voice and the gestures of the actors he had 
lately al^t^ He fancied himself at the Opera; thejieople, 
the noTi^tibe lights, elevated his spirits to their highest 
pitch. He TCsticulated, made a thousand incoherent 
apoeobes^ wd rushed into the next room, which was 
not lighted up. Something frightful then came over 
him: he.fell mto an immense well; it waifUnfathom- 
able; "he hried to lay hold of the stones tliat projected 
ou the iddes of the well, but they fell with him into the 
iibyss. The sensation was painftll, but of short duration, 
and again the scene of the Opera appeared. He spoke iff 
persons whom he had not seen for year.s; spoke of a dinneq 
At which he had been present five years before, althon^ 
he was oonsdous that he was at that all lie 


then SAW had passed a long time before, yet ho saw 
before him twO'persons whom he had then met. Bat a 
bliss that could ,n.ot be described was the sight of an 
infant in a sky of blue and silver, with wliite wings 
liordered by roses: he smiled, and sliowed two beautiral 
teeth. He was surrounded by children with wings, and 
flying in a blue sky, tpt they wore not equally lovely. 
These all rapidly T(:pished, after being ,a source <ff in¬ 
finite delight; and suddenly the hashish called up the 
land of lanterns. There were people, houses, trees, 
formed of lanterns, in parallel rows; these lanterns 
marched, danced, and jumped about; in the midst of 
them appeared the three lanterns whi^ belonged to his 
brother’s fork. One brilliant light seemed superior to 
all; this was evidently produced by a piece of isaal in 
the fireplace, for when it was extinguished, thW'light 
disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of lemonade, 
the baths of the Seine rose up in view, where with diffi¬ 
culty he was saved from drowning. A thousand fan¬ 
tastic visions floated across the mind daring the three 
hours of its influence, and there was a mixture of sen¬ 
sations such as only are felt in a dream. 

Scarcely two people feel the same effeerts from hashish. 
Upon some il scarcely acts' at all; and there appears 
to lie a power to resist within, which can at plea¬ 
sure be called into force. It generally has a striking 
action upon females, sometimes producing a most ex¬ 
traordinary state of excitement; but there seems to be 
no indication by which the intensity of its power can 
lie anticipated. There is something very analogous to 
the state of dreaming tliroughout the whole progress 
of a paroxysm caused by it. A train of apparently 
unconnected ideas rush across the imagination, and in 
their transition are so rapid, that no chain that links 
them can be seized by investigation. 

Tile ordinary pliysical effects of hashish are the feel¬ 
ing of a slight compreiHion of the temporal bones and 
the upper parts of tlie head. The respiration is gentle; 
the pulse is slightly accelerated; a gentle heat, such as 
is felt on going in winter into a warm bath of a tempe¬ 
rature of about 98 degrees, is felt all over the surface 
of the body; there is some sense of weight about the 
fore part of tfic arms, and there is an occasional sliglit 
involuntary motion, as if to seek relief from it. There 
arc certain indefinable sensations of discomfort alvmt 
the lower extremities^; they do not amount to much, 
but are sufficient to render the body uneasy. If the 
dose, however, have been too large, it is not uncommon 
for several disagreeable symptoms to slmw themselves. 
Flashes of heat seem to ascend to the head, and even a 
boiling sensation in the brain has been felt; a sensation 
which not unusually creates considerable alarm. Bing¬ 
ing in tile ears is complained of; then comes on a state 
of anxiety, almost of anguish, with a sense of constric¬ 
tion about the chest. Towards the epigastrium most 
of the untow'ard symptoms are referred. The indivi¬ 
dual fancies that he hears the beating of Ms heart wiA, 
unaccustomed loudness, but on placing the hand on thq 
region of the heart, it will he ascertained tliat its acUoii 
is perfectly normal. Tlironghont the whole period it 
is the nervous system that is affected, no otiier part of 
the body being acted upon; hashish .Bfus materially 
differing from opium, whose xiower is marired upon the 
muscular and digestive system, retarding tiie action of 
the organs, and leaving tliem in a ccuapletc state of 
inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ear lends itself 
more to the illnsidn than any other sense. It has been 
observed by those who devote tlicir attention to the 
aberrations of intellect, that hallucinationB of hearing 
are much more frequent than those of the eye or the 
other senses; for one diseased person who sees visions, 
there are three that are deceived by the ear; and the 
more intellectual are the ntqre generally the prey to 
this affection. Luther held long conversations, with 
a demon, and Tasso with an angel. The' hashish 
gives to this sense att extreme d^ioacy and satoeptihi- 
lity: it is felt within the whole system; Wm smma seem* 
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to reach the heart; it Tibrates in the cheat, and gradu* dreams and phantoms which exhilarate and delight 
ally awakens temerolnranees and aastxiiationa of ideas, Tito mind tries to understand what is the cause of the • 
and imparts a feeling of increased scnMbility. There is new ddight, but it is in vain. It seems to know that 
a species of ecstasy, a state df exaltation produced, that there is no reality. Tlie positive sensation oi' uni- 
defies ail explanation. The sight is seldom so much af- vcrsal contentment is tho marked feature of the state:, 
fected; tliere is rarely anything in tiie shape of a vision it pervades every fibre, and leaves nothing to ddsire. 
conjured np, but objects that aq; present are conveyed Tlio narrative of the monarch, so admirably told in 
to the brain in s false view. Sonlitiraes the face of a thd * Spectator/ who, thougli plunging his head for an 
fHend is multiplied, or an object of lio striking character instant only in water, lived during ttiat short time, 
is converted into a beautiful figure—is metamorphosed several years in another cxistoneu, and wont torough 
in a thousand different forms: thus an old servant of numerous -weissitndes, seems realised. On one octm- 
ieventy-one years of age, in spite of his wrinkles and sion, when f)r Moreau, previously to iiU going into the 
gray hair, appeared before Dr Moreau in the form of a Opera-hnn.sr,hail taken his accustomed dose, lie fancied 
lovely girl adorned with a thousand graces; a glass of that he was nearly tliree hours passing through tlic 
lemonade in the hands of a friend became a utensil full lobby Ixifure reacliing to the boxes. This phenomenon 
of burning charcoal j a hat and a coat placed upon a attends equally ujx>u opium-eating; centuries seem to 
table were transformed into a rickety little dwarf, hav- ela])se, during which long trains of visions stUlk in end* 
ing the characteristio appearance of one of those hideous Ic.s.s line la-fore the siglit. Mr l)e Qiiincey has tor-, 
persons formerly employed to amuse tlie great, hut nut nished us, in Iiis ‘ (.kiiifi'ssiuns of an Opium-Eater,’ with 
possessing the syndmetry either of Sir JcllVy Hudson or some most singul.ar illustrations of this fact, 
our inimitable 'fom Thumb: the touch is ocoaioiAlly It is not witli impunity that tho brain becomes dis- 
modified, sometimes being cndou’cd with a higii degree ordered with frequent iiidiilgcncc in tho delicious poison; j 
. of sensibility. The most singular liallucinations were at last it becomes weakened, and incapable of separating 
those produced by the hashish in some cases of pliigne, tlie true from the false; the intoxication too frequently 
in which it was employed to alleviate sufTering by Dr rt'peated leads to an occasional slate of delirium, but 
Attber; a young artist imagined his body endowed will: tliis is manifested in a manner almost ns singular as the 
such elasticity, that he fancied that he could enter into eflects ju»t narrated. It must la* remarked that, during 
a bottle and remain tliere at Ids c.asc; one individual the dream of joy,* there is a conscaoiisness that all is 
fannied that he had become the piston of a stcam-eii- illusion; there is at no period a lielief that anything 
gitie 1 another felt himself growing into n balloon, ready that dances before the senses, or plays upon the iiiiagi- 
to float upon the air. Sonic of the young Europeans nation, is re.ol; and when the mind rot urns to its wonted 
at Cairo, on their way homo after a feast of hashish, state it ucknowkdgcs its illusions, and only wonders 
thought that the dark and dismal streets of the city at the marvels that liave liecii excited. But after these 
had been suddenly illuminated; tliey persuaded each fantasies have too frequently presented themselves,, 
other that tliere was a iiingniflcciit fete going on, that there .arises a permanent morbidity of mind, having’ 
tho balconies of tlie houses were filled with crowds for its manifestation a fixed idea—tiiat of seeing beings 
dressed, in gala habito, and maicing loud noises, there la'loiiging to an invisible world under various shapes, 
being no real foundation for the supposition beyond tlie The firientalists, and more especially the Arabians and 
return home of some persona attended by Arabs carry- tlie pcoi>le of Eg 3 'pt, Mieve, as is well known, in the 
ing coloured lanterns. existence of ginii or genii, a eJass of spirits forming an 

'Tliree (Mrsons had formed a party to try the hasliish inteniiedintc link lietwcen angels and man. There 
—an arcdiitect, who hail travelled ju Egs’pt and Nubia, in Egypt many iH'rsonn who firmly believe that tlmy 
J)r Anburt Roche, and Dr Moreau. At first the latter have seen and held intcreourso with these beings, 
gentleman tliought that his companions wfere less iiillu- nor can any Attempt at reasoning persuade them that 
ciiced by the drug than himself; then, as tho effect in- tliey liave been diveived. The eaters of hashish are 
creased upon him, he fancied that the person who had subjei't to such liallucinntioin. When T>r Moreau was 
brought him tho dose had given him some of nioro in Egj'pt, tlie dragoman, who was a man of superior 
active quality. This he thouglit to liiraself was an im- sense, having been selected by Champollion as his 
prudence, and then he involuntarily reflected tliat lie interpreter, the captain of the vessel in which he 
might be poisoned; the idea became fixed; lie called went up the Nile, and several of the sailors, had seen 
out loudly to Dr Roche—‘ You are an assassin; you genii. Tlie citptain had seen one under the form of 
Imve ]ioisoned met’ This was received with shonts of a sheep, that had lost itself, and bleating very loudly; 
laughter, and his lamentations excited mirtli. He he took liim liome with tlie intention of shearing 
struggted for some time against the thought; but the him, and- making tlie wool Into a garment, and tiusn . 
gregtgr. his efforts were, the more completely did it eating him, wlieii suddenly he rose np in the form of 
overeghie him, till at last it took full possession of his a man to the heiglit of twenty- feet, and with a voiqeo^ 
hllad: tiien a new Ulution, tho consequence of the first tlinndcr spoke to him, telling liini he was a genius,.and 
(hove all other thoughts from him. 'The extravagant thei^ disappciired. His dragoman liad met an ass id Ae 
(mnvietion was uppermost that ho was dead; that be Neighbourhood of Cairn that he wished to lay hol«t.of; . 
was u{iOs;{l^wint of being buried; his soul hail left it ran with tlio speed of lightning, announcing ita^i^ii 
bis tx^dy-.'iir'fiaew 'tninntes he had gone through all the genius with loud shouts of laugliter. On anotiier 
Itages of delirium. These fixed ideas and erroneous sion he had been at the funerM of two holy men. Ban*?’''' 
Convictions are apt to he produced; but they are very tons. Hu saw, and others saw very clearly vrHh him, 
evanescent, tiicy last but a few seconds: it is only when the cuittus of tlie deceased lift tbemaelv^ ,in the air, 
there is «ny actual physical disorder that they remain and place themselves on the height id* Mokatiim, a 
for any !eng^ of time. The ordinary effect of this mountain near Cairo, in the nfausoleura wliich Iiad 
ramryeiultfS drug, however, is an ideal existence, so de- been destined for their reception. The individuals of. 
liciomthat there is newish to shake it ofiT. TheOrien- whom Dr Moreau speaks passed three months in his 
tolist, when he<indidges in it, retires into the depths of service, during whicli they were In the complete ims- 
the harem; bomua ht then Emitted who cannot con- session of their senses; but such was the state to'Uhich 
tribute to his enjoyment. Ue surrounds himself witli they were^duced by this drug, that th.^y 
the ti/mekt Or dmioing-giris, who perform &eir graceful any trifling occurrence be affected with these^wh^Ofis, 
evolutions before him to4he sound of music; gradually and neither ridicule nor reasoning conid sh's^.tbl^ 
a new condition of the brain allows a series of Ulusious, belief, Tlie limited use of the hashish in France l^as as 
arising from the external senses, to present themselves, yet led to no derangement of tliis kind; but 1^'lreow- 
Rverj^ing .wears a fiintastic garb. The mind is over- Jedge tliat sneh consequences result from It is of.tlMJ 
powmnd 1^ tiie brilliancy of gofgeoua visions; dlacri- greatest important, as it acts as a ch«(^ to an iudul- 
mlnation, comparison, raasen, yield up their throos to gence in that which woi^d soon hwoote 4 xioe. It majp 
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be emphatically laid that none of nature’i laws can 
. be violated with impupity. nor can that rcaion which 
renders man pre-etpniept be misapplied witliout a 
punishment. 'T- 


C O’tl S IN TO M. 

1 BEUEVE it to be a generally acknowledged truth, tlfat 
cousini, i)nlei8 indeed they be poor ones, are a very 
agreeable sortof rdationi; that is to say, a certain ptvt- 
tiffe or favourable anticipation runs to theif advantage 
in our minds, before we know them to be, if possible, 
actually odious. Unless it be so, by a kind of mytholo¬ 
gical principle, I don't know wliy it is that I always to 
this very day fancy two families of unseen cousins I 
have to be delightful society: the youths merry, good- 
Jlatnrcd, amusing fellows—the girls pretty and attrac¬ 
tive : nor how it came to pass that with cousins I did 
see, I have spent Iiours and hours in doing nothing at 
all which I can name, but which seems to me to have 
been so very iilcasant, profitable, and worthy of trying 
to remember, that 1 can attribute the idea to no other 
origin than simply coiisinship. As for girl-cousins, the 
tie is fascinating, if only from its easiness: yon can slide 
in and out of it, break it and mend it again, likk a chain 
of flowers: if you have called them Kate and Bessy, you 
can call them Catherine and Ulizabetli again ; you eaii 
walk by moonlight witli them in youth, and talk coolly 
to them by daytime in manhood, and nobody will re¬ 
proach you. This abstract view of things does not, 
however, strengthen tlic case of niy Cousin Tom, wlio 
stands upon Iiis own footing. 1 have always been accus¬ 
tomed to regard him as a unique—a sort of hero-rela¬ 
tive, separate from the common herd of cousins. 

When we were boys in the country, our fatlicr’s eldest 
sister, who had been twice married, and whose second 
widowhood rested finally under a name represented here 
by^Tytlcr, came to reside for a time at a farm-house close 
beside us. She was a tall, dark, old lady, with block 
glittering eyes, of whom 1 stood iu conAdcrable awe, 
until she made a favourite of me, probably in sheer 
competition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, whose 
pet was my younger brother, and who was cross to 
everybody else. But our Aunt Tytier w.as all good na¬ 
ture and patience, as might have been expected from 
one who had borne with two partners in succession, aud 
was the motlmr of various cousins. She joked and 
langbcd with ino wlien 1 was happy, consoled and 
smoothed me when I was in disgrace, told me old stories, 
and gave me a piece of bread and eurraut-jelly every 
tiibc I came down to sec her: luy visits were conse¬ 
quently frequent. A sort of pleasant asylum fur dis¬ 
tressed boyhood was my Aunt Tytler's parlour iircsidcf 
where she sat with her spectacles on, reading novels 
and newspapers,' settling the tea-things on her round 
table, or talking to the village dressmaker who altered 
and made her gowns. My aunt herself was no needle¬ 
woman ; she was both too stately and too indolent; hut 
she had apparently a great deal of work to be done, 
since Jenny Wood, the good-looking, lively, young 
mantua-maker, was her moat frequent visitor, next to 
myself, (te such genial occasions the old lady would 
go to her horeati—a piece of furniture more ancient 
and quainUy-sbining than hcrself—and take-out a little 
oval portrait to show ua. This was the picture of a 
dandy-looking youth, with glossy hair curled and 
part^ red chceka and Ups, and eyes ns black aa berries, I 
in * purplish frock-coat and a bright waistcoat—just 
such a work of art aa miulaturiata do to matemaf 
order. 


‘ Ned, my dear I ’ slie would tay—for 1 shill take the 
same liberty with my own baptinn that I have done 
with my relation’s birth-—‘Ned, my dear, that's my 
Tom! That’s your coBsm! Tljis is my aon 1 waa 
telling you about, Miss Wood; what do yon think of 
it?’ 

I was then only ^^t; but to my taste the thing 
was intolerable. Not knowing the imagination of 
miniature painters, a strong feeling poiaesied me that 
even, although my cousin, this said Thomas Tytler 
must verge disagreeably near the limits of what is 
asinine. To the dressmaking damsel, however, this 
object was one of admiration, doubtless internal os well 
as expressed, I dofl’t recollect whether, in process of 
familiarity with it, she sighed or not i but 1 am sure 
tliis was just the sort of Tom to make impression upon 
the fancy at least of such a person. 

The first time I saw this cousin of mine was shortly 
aftel*, and it exhibited him all at once in a somewhat 
strong and peculiar light. One evening I thought I 
would go down to take tea with Aunt Tytler. Seeing 
lier as 1 approached crossing the farm-house passage to 
the kitchen with tlic tea-kettle in her hand, 1 made 
myself at home by walking into the parlour. What 
was my astonishment there to see by the cheerful 
flickering of the fire .a strange gentleman seated in my 
aunt’s easy'-chair, within something less than arm's 
length of Miss Jenny Wood, the pert little dress-maker, 
who was giggling in a remarkably pleased way. 

‘JI.'Ulo, who are you?’ was roared out to me ns I 
.approached this free-and-easy personage. Was there 
ever such impertinence? I absolutely for a moment 
felt as if I did not know who or wlmt 1 was, when such 
an iinarcnuntablu odd-sort-of person, whom I searcel}' 
distinguished, could put the inquiry to me Jn my own 
aunt's parlour: .all I could do was to falter out my 
name. 

‘Oh, you’re my qpusinl' said the stranger, getting 
np and shaking hands with me. ‘ Never saw you be¬ 
fore ; all righfl I daresay! ’ 

Here my aunt came back, and both the other parties 
appeared so gravely innocent by candleliglit, tliat I 
should have almost ‘token the gentleman’s .account 
against my own notion, but fur the slightest possible 
approach to a wink in the eye next me, when he loolual 
at me afterwards. This, then, w'as my Cousin Tom; as 
to his picture, tliat was a complete libel on him; for 
although to the last smacking more or less of the * gent.,’ 
and at present favouring a certain brightness of vest 
and cravat, my cousin was a fresh-looking, hanfisunie, 
tallisli young fellow, with a noso rather hooked ami 
turned a little on one side, as if he bad been accustomed 
to fight Ids way when a toy, and two such twinkling, 
roguish black eyes, as contained a world of mirth and 
good-humour for the world of care outside of them, 
lie was tlicn town-traveller to an Bdinburgb merchant 
of all-wares, whom he had gone to asj^sitopboy: he 
was now on a visit to his mother, havSK'ftrrivcd only 
half on hour before; and next day, in ooiwquence of his 
employer’s sudden death, he was going to set off for 
London, to throw himself tliere on the chance of some 
situation or other, which he was merely determined to 
get However, with all this liefore him, he Was as merry 
as a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did 
all sorts of things, and in the meantime was keeping up 
sucli a jovial frolicsome flow of humour, as at last made 
the party almost uproarious; little Jenny Wood, the 
dressmaker included, whom he would have to stey to 
tea, and saw her home afterwtsrds. 

I Next morning Cousin Tom just looked in at our house 
to see his uncle and aunt, as well as-to get ute to help 
him in carrying his bag to the coach two mites off On 
tlie way, however, o^thout appoMang ffifomy at ife- 
presied, his manuer was chuHied-m tolkw to me 
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quit^ conlUentiaUiy about bia mottior, her pride in him, 
and hia fShdneH for her; about tiie 'world, which to 
iiiin was only a world of ‘ businesawhat I should be, 
and what he was going tj do himself. As we stood 
waiting for tlie coach, ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ Ned, mind you 
and stick to your lessons while yon’re at them, and I’ll 
make your fortune I Here’s a,shilling for youj gire 
tny love to my mother, and say yo} saw me om There's 
tlie coach; good-by, and God bids you!' The coach 
rolled up, Tom handed his bag to the guard, climbed 
after it with an * all right,' and I stood by myself look¬ 
ing after tile cloud of dust, alwve which the hat of iny 
Cousin Tom was conspicuous. A week or two after. 
Aunt Tytier showed me a letter from him: it was a 
dashing, beautifully sharp, and cl^ar band, wliich was 
.always in my eyes the model of commercial penman¬ 
ship—flue strokes and broad ones alternately; it doubt¬ 
less was one source of his success in life, although how 
he had (Mintrived to form it in the middle of his * rough¬ 
ing’ apprenticeship I don’t know. This was the wliulc 
of the epistle, serving os .an example of his private Aylc 
of (xirrespondencc:— 

* Duan Moniun—^AU’s well. Got a good berth witli 
pushing; but a lucky hit, ns I tliink. Address to 
Dutton and Co., Upper Thames Street, and sliali write 
yon with particulars. Dear mother, yours allcotioa- 
utely—T. T.’ 

He was now with a first-rate London house; hnt as 
postages were dear tlicn, and as Aunt Tytier went away 
to live ill Kdiuburgh, we neither heard nor saw any¬ 
thing of our cousin, except that at intervals, just when 
one would have imagined him lost of dead, tlierc would 
come a ‘Times’ newspaper with tliuse significant ini¬ 
tials added to the address. Sometimes a speech or an 
ocxmirence woulil be marked witli a cross; or, more 
rarely, a littlo note could lie picked out of an obscure 
paragraph, by putting together the scattered letters 
which Cousin Tom had underdotted. The Loudon 
' Times’ was to him tiic greatest authority on all sub¬ 
jects, only less worthy of {lerusal than that book of 
wiiicli it was the faitliful transcript—tills busy world, 
lie had no more imagination, Tlipmas Tytier, than a 
Uroonistick. or loss, if witches’ talcs be true of broom¬ 
sticks fancying themselves fl>ing iiorses, ahd tiiiis doing 
the duty of such cattle; accordingly, I recollect him 
afterwards trying in vain to read ‘ Oliver-Twist’ even, 
wliicli lie never got through to tliA day. But all of us 
Icid excessive delight in spelling out his newspajicr 
cpisUes, that so wonderfully transmuted a harangue 
of Sir Robert reel's, or a dry state of the money market, 
into hia own characteristic news; if it were but the 
capitals of ten footmens’ advertisements that composed 
the acrostic sentence wliicli was a favourite of his— 
‘AU’swelL—T. T.’ 

During those years, however, many were the changes 
that took place: our own childish'boyhood ran up to 
youth, poor Auut Tytier was dead and buried, we had 
left the country te,Uva.iu a town, and tlie printed mis¬ 
sives of Cuui^ .d^omas, by coming suddenly from all 
sorts of places—Newcastle, Canterbury, Bristol, Liver¬ 
pool, Bath, or York, under tiie titles of * Courier,’ 
‘Herald,’ 'Sun,' ‘Intidligencer,’ or ‘Mercury’—were 
enough to indihate that lie had taken to the great road. 
He 'Was now a teavellcr on a large scale, with some 
wondei^l salary; and the image of him, driving with 
hit gig and mare ‘Nanny’ from town to town, known 
to every bagman as tiio model of their dass, Travelling 
Tom T^ytler, whose orders were oiled and whisked out 
of the most twisted heart by dint of his merry smile— 
all tMa grew so pdpably out upon us, even in the dis¬ 
tance, that the idiU of a oommercid traveller has always 
a sort ,of romantic ..haroieal association to my mind, 
which railways have oiily removed into a poetical 
atmosphere., 

Every now aud then tiiere was somebody turning up 
that knew Tom, or had met him, and had heard him 
talk with pride of *my unde,* and * my old mother, 
poor wofflaui'.ofall cousins he was par exeeUenu ' our 


cousin.’ We could fancy wo saw him lii ii{ght drawing i 
up beside the inn-door, throwing his rtSaa fo the 
ostiers, patronising the landlord, his black ^ twirikling 
roguishly upota barmaids and chambermaids; dathing 
oflT his letters, reaiting the paper, and then endosing it 
to signify his whereabouts to the remaining Mends 
wlui tiiought about him; then the centre of a circle of 
jovial bagmen from all quarten, for all sorts of goods, 
who were enjoying themselves over their tumblers after 
a hard day’s rhetoric. Then lie would be Tom all over, 
from the slippers to the crown of his head, and nobody 
would thiiiK of culling him Mr Tytier who knew him ; 
so many years, indeed, did he appear as mere Travel¬ 
ling Tom, that we felt as if he would never be anything 
else; a homeless, drculating kind of ofl'-hand fellow, 
who would never be able to bear fixing down, and would 
sigh in a palace after the commercial roost-beef, with 
the pint of port, the gig-apron, and the trotting mare. 
No one understood till afterivai^s how Toro carried the 
serious idea iu his head, a secret determination to make 
out of all that web of roods and calls a certain sub¬ 
stantial result, and work up amidst the dilliculties of 
wanting capital or patronage, to a position where hia 
old mother, if siic could liave known it from her grave, 
would be prouder to own him. 

At length wo heard that henceforth our cousin would 
include tiic north tour in ids poregTinatinns, so that 
wc should see him.* again. It was one frosty afternoon 
of Christmas-eve that my younger brother and I went 
down to meet liim when tlie mail-coach should come iu, 
for tlic occasion of Ids arrirul had kept us quite excited 
for a week beforehand. In rattled the coach to the 
inn-door, the horses stood with their breath smoking in 
wliite clouds against the fog under the l-imp, all sorts of- 
wrapped-up passengers tumbled down and out amongst 
the hustle; but we were experienced enough to look up 
to tlio box-seat beside the driver, where we felt our 
cousin must ha A tall, stout gentleman, accordingly, 
was the first to jump off from it; ho didn’t muclj re¬ 
semble my recollection of Guusiii Tom in his mother'! 
parlour; but tlie cock of Ids jaunty hat, and the block 
eyes visible over a mass of neckerchiefs and box-coats, 
couviu'ced me it could be nobody else. 

‘ Are you itiy Cousin Thomas P’ I said, as ho began 
to see coolly after ids luggage, tike a figure whose very 
outline induced respect iu tile group of guard, ostiers, 
and waiters. 

‘Eh! what?’ said lie, sc-arcely turning round. ‘I 
don't know, but I believe I'm somebody n Cousin Thomas 
lifter all I rU have a look at you presently, my 
boy.’ 

There was his own carpet-bag, and the house's green 
baize one, and a travelling desk, and a liamper smack¬ 
ing of tlic season: out of whicli last emerged, when we 
got home, such a variety of ham, and salmon-kipper, 
and a goose, and other provisions, all for a present to 
* my aunl’ but, besides, fur a royal Christmas dinner, at 
-which Tom would bo the vital spirit. Then the firm, 
fhougli selling almost everything, called itself a brush- 
i making one; so there wag a brush for every one of ns, 
from tiie he^ of the house down to little Bob in plna- 
fores. Christmas was tlie (xuitre of the year to our ' 
travelling relative, after the rest of it had willed away 
in business and in rushing from place tp place. In 
speech, manner, ideas, and outward roan.^ had tomcil 
English all over—quick, bnsUing, matter-of-fitet; hated 
the slow, cautious poking, canny -ways of Scotland, 
where they keep a man so^sawdering all day about a 
twopenny order, and said at the end, ‘ They would see 
about it!’ ’ <■ 

What a fonnoisseur in good fare be seemed tot>! 
Erom his conversation at dinner, you woitid/<h<ive 
thought eating and drinking one of the great hntiqesae* 
of this world, as well as Dutton and Co. theiiig«|Ivsw, 
for botii of which he was apparently traveller t si^.Iie 
qpniidered it one iff the triumphs of art,to apt anybody 
to take a bit more, even if they wefe alteoK at tfe met 
gasp of repktiou. He mbbed his hand* and chncUbd 
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at sceinfr U8 youof^teri eat; and it was rich for lu to 
obterve himself wife a mouthful of my mother’s un¬ 
equalled plumpudding; how he smaolc^ his lips, held 
his head to one aide as if thinking of it,'’and made his 
black eyes twinkle 1 Most of this was talk and theory, 
the sole ideal field in which our Cousin Tom’s imagina¬ 
tion betrayed itself; still, what with treating refractory 
customers and refreshing in inns, he had grown ste'ut 
and jolly-jooking for the prime of life; his forehead 
bald; his comphsxion rubicund; liis dark eyes full of 
fun, but knowing; a pair of ricli Uauk whiq’.cers, whioli 
lie had a trick of pulling and stroking; his nose as if it 
hsid been a little twisted : lie was one of the handsomest 
and most dashing men of his kind. Nobody would 
have taken him externally for a Scotchman, unless one 
had known what a cool, cautious, long-headed perse- 
Terance he bore in him, had seen him humouring tlic 
points of a blotch tradesman as none but a Scotchman 
could have done, or Inul been present when he relaxed 
after dinner over a bottle of wine, spoke broad Scotcb 
in a contemptuous, langhable sort of way, and talked 
of ‘his old mother, poor woman!’ Then at tho even¬ 
ing Christmas party of young folks, (lousin Tom was 
all alive, playeil at forfeits, came in dressi d in lionnct 
and shawl, twisting liis Matures so that wc scarcely 
knew him, and told stories of tho road that made us all 
shriek with laughter, while he laughed himse'ii tilt the 
tears ran over his fiuxi. Next da/| however, he was 
all business, and olf about his orders, whicli were so 
few in our town as to be merely a prc-tvxt for giving a 
half-yearly call to us. Before leaving, ton, lie gave a 
spice of what I may call his inner churachir to myself. 

‘ How old are you, Ned, my boy?’ said ho. 

• ‘ Fifteen.’ 

‘ Why, you ought to bo keeping books hy this time. 
Ain’t you thought of being anything yet ?—to do for 
yourself; eh? Don’t you remember what 1 told you 
seven years ago and more ?’ 

‘ 1 should like to go into the navy, Cousin Thomas,’ 
replied I. 

' 'I’he navy! Go into a horse-bnekot and be kicked, 
you young fool,’ said Cousin Tom, looking emphatic. 

* Here, now, Til tell you what I did. Wlicn my father 
died, I went, witliont asking anyboily’s* leave, to old 
Bailie Jackson’s in the Lawiimarket, and olfercd myself 
for a shupboy. I was a little follow of ten, and the 
bailie wouldn’t hoar of me, because he didn't want 
any more boys; however 1 stuck about the place, doing 
everytliing 1 emild, and coming back every morning 
fur nothing, till the old man took a fancy to me, went 
to my moUior, and lamnd me apprentice, though the 
jioor woman tlionght it low, and wanted me to stay at 
school. Well, I hail eight {luunds fur the first year, 
and there I kept close at it; went a mile to the shop 
at six in the morning, swept it out, lighted tlic fires, 
washed out bottles, and ran home to breakfast, tlien 
buck again to go errands. Many a dirty job I bad to 
do, and many a bloody nose 1 got, because X didn’t like 
to do more than my own share of ’em, besides fighting lA 
closes for niy basket; but at lust I came to keep books 
now and then, as I’d made up my mind to have a good 
hnud, and went to a writing-niaster, and practised arith- 

.luetioin spare hours; then I was cterk; and at twenty- 
one 1 was town-rntd-country traveller. Why, you don’t 
know you’re bom yet, Ned! AVell, when tlio old bailie 
dropped off, what did I do? I could have got on in 
the dkl way no doubt, but I hod seen something, and I 
took it into my heal to go to Txindon. I knew nobody, 
I hadn’t got any friends, and X went over twenty houses 
for no use. At last 1 came to a first-rate house, in a 
sort of buiiDess I was sure 1 could do sumttiiing in, if 
X once got the chance: Dutton and Co’s it was. 1 
walked up straight to tho old gentleman, looked him 
iu the face, and told him what 1 wanted. “ 1 don’t 
wairt to choose my , place,” said T; “X’ll do anything, 
m be^n as a fight - porter, if y<iu like •. only try 

; me I” The ohl gentleman looked at me again ; perhaps 
hs liked me s but he put hie in the wotehouie. There 


I worked «p to be traveller, with three hundred and 
fifty a year, as I am just now: in a few years, mord 
it’ll be five hundred; and then—*— But you don’t know 
you’re alive, Ned 1 1 wish ^ bad you. I’d make a man 
of you I I’d make you work like a trooper—clean shoes, 
do anything you were told without asking about it, and 
never rest while anybody else paid for you. That’s 
my blessing to you nfcw, my boy 1' 

After all this, at the climax of which my cousin got 
somewhat excited, he soon smoothed down again. At 
the coach he gave mo half-a-crown, and said, ‘Now 
remember what I told you, Ned, till next time I If you 
don't, hang mo but I'll give you a regular wallopping 
myself.’ Wlien his next two visits occurred, however, 
1 was pretty far off, learning the same lessons Tom had 
tried to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done—namely, in the manner suited to one’s own cha¬ 
racter. But it was a peculiarity of his, that from his 
want of imagination he never could suppose or calculate 
for the differences in mental constitution. 

'iSie first time I saw him again I was at college, and 
ray younger brother, by his influence, had entered into 
that commercial sphere which, to our cousin’s idea, 
included all real life and business, the rest being but 
fables or artifice. His half-yearly visit to tho city we 
were iu was regular, and, as formerly, an occasion 
looked forward to by ns. AVe coubi count upon his 
arriving at the London Hotel to a day; the week it 
lasted was just a succession of suppers with Cousin Tom, 
who delighted in seeing his younger cousins liappy at 
night, if they were busy by day. On the Sunday we 
went to eliureb together; like the sovereign, he always 
went to the established church of the country ho was in 
—the most out-and-out of conservatives was Thomas 
Ty tier, gent—and would have snpiiorted the constitution 
in Hume or Constantinople; for conservation was neces¬ 
sary to ‘ business.’ As fur tlie theory of the matter, he 
hud none, hut preferred the Church of Enghurd for its 
nut being Seoteh ; wliile the Scotcb service, on the other 
band, li,ad a wonderful effrat on the appetite. Sunday, 
indeed, was the day on which he enjoyed his dinner; the 
landlord and bis head..waiter brought in the never-failing 
ruast-beef; ai)d how Consiu Tom would take the op¬ 
portunity of peeping under the cover while they were 
absent for a moment about the other dishes I The com- 
incrcial-room was for,ever deserted by him now, as the 
gig and more had long been, and the former for the very 
Huflicient reason that our cousin had taken a wife; and 
still mure remarkable on both parts, that she invariably 
travelled with him. 'This was of oil things that which 
he might have tiecn expected not to do; since how he 
could have contrived to cast off all the various flames of 
his dashing bachelor life, and never chuck a chamber¬ 
maid under the cliin again, it was difficult to ima¬ 
gine. A’et Tom had done it, tlie sober element in 
him prevailing over tho more mercurial; while, at 
the same time. Mrs TySer, on a first acquaintance, 
seemed one of the least likely women to have caught 
him at last. If he ever did marry, it was thought the 
lady would be some rich, smart, fine Ziondoner, English 
at anyrate, and far too fine to leave her drawing-room 
if she allowed her husband to travel: indeed^ the thing 
was unique on the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs 
Tytler was quiet, gentle, very plain in her dress, not 
remarkably pretty, a Srotchwoman, and she had no 
money: but our cousin knew his card in this as in 
other things, and all we wondered at eventually was the 
sagacity of his choice. His wife appeared made for a 
relief to his own humour, spirits, and dashing manner; 
she bad a sort of instinct as to his weak mints, and ex¬ 
quisite tact in humouring them; while Cousin Thomas 
walked up and down the room in a passion, or was cross 
and fretful, she sat quiet, smfiing, or saying something 
DOW and then *till he came round again.. He consulted 
her on all questions of moment; her advice, Tom said, 
was wonderful; she saw into a customer, and know the 
firm better than himself. She had the tlieory and 
imagioation he wanted, and meanwbilB had the Mr of a 
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kind Of portaUe home by way of preparation for a ita- 
tionary ono. * Ob,’ he wooid say all of a indden,' if 
my old mother had been alijrc and seen you, Ann, how 
you woidd hare got on wiUi her!’ Many a happy 
evening did we spend with Cousin Tom and his wife 
in their hotel; she sat so still, talked so quietly, and in 
such a soft liquid voice, entering into all one’s character 
and meeting its points, that I always thought if I were 
in distress, or had a quornd to mawe up with anybody, 
I should like to refer it to Mrs 'rhomos Tytler—she 
would have l)een like falling snow upon it, bringing 
pence and reconciliation. 

Two or three years or more passed thus, bringing t)»e 
travelling pair as punctually each half. They had no 
family, but were more congenial and happy tlian ever. 
In the intervals came newspapers from all places, with 
the familiar T. T. in the corner, sometimes an A. before 
it for Mrs Tytler. At length we found that Cousin Tom 
was no longer to extend his tours so far north; tiicy 
had even taken a neat little house in I.ondOn subiirbs. 
Mrs 'rytler ceased to accompany licr iiusband, but he 
only Went out for a nuinth or two at a time, liaving 
also set up the gig agaia, witli a mare as like the 
celebrated ‘Nanny’ as could be found. This‘Nanny,’ 
by the way, Tom’s wife would always have it, had been 
some old flame of his, and every now and then she 
would torment him about it: which reminded me of 
my cousin in his mother's parlour with little Jenny- 
Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the kettle; 
.and several times I was on the point of alluding to 
it, wlien I caught the twinkle of Thomas’s one eye, with 
tt eoncentrateil wink in the other, warning me not to do 
it. Now, Itowever, tliere was a sad blank with us at 
every Christinas; but we heard of their snug Christ¬ 
mases in the little house at Brixtun—could picture to 
ourselves Cousin Tom, his wife, her sister, and a few 
friends, sitting before the Are over the bottle of prime 
port and the walnuts, the cask of Bcotcli wliisky he 
always kept for old acquaintances, the servant Mary, 
tlie Scntcll terrier ‘Tip,’ the gig in its Iioilsc, theiunre 
Nanny looking round in her stable fm- her double 
feed at the sound of Tom’s foot.i At Christmas time 
there invariably came to us such a bundlq of ‘ Timeses,’ 

‘ ranches,’ and ‘ Illustrated London Newscs,’ all redo¬ 
lent of tlie season, and sliowing by tlie flourishing ‘ T. 
T.’ and ' All’s well,’ how our favoqrite couihi’s very soul 
rejoiced in Christinas, and became then almost poetical. 
Next there arrived a list of luembers of the ‘ llonour- 
able Company of fishmongers,’ to whicli he hod been 
elected, where the name of Tlionias Tytler was marked 
with two crosses, finally, we were rJl electrifled by tlie 
sudden appearance of a circular, heaiied by the signifi¬ 
cant words, ‘ Dutton and Tytler, Brushmakers,’ without 
further notice, showing that our Cousin Tom had be¬ 
come a partner in the firm. Old Mr Dutton was dead, 
upon which Toin’ea experience, some money he had 
saved, and more be was to pay out of his income, 
sufficed to give him this position: he said it was owing 
to Mrs Tytler, and I believe to a certain extent he 
must have been right, since she was just tlie sort of 
woman to confirm and impel the inward steadiness of 
a man externally ‘ fast,’ and dashing, and overflowing 
with bonhomie, Consin Tom, whose handsome stout¬ 
ness at one time prophesied ominously of ‘ blood to the 
head,’ left off porter, finished ills pint of port only on 
Simdays, took a new lease of his life, and went at it 
like a hmd vf the firm. Ilia senior partner in rank, Mr 
Dutton the son, was the very contrast of him; a young 
KtigHshman, cold, distant, but gentlemanly, and standing 
upon his position in life, with a young and pretty wife, 
who’thought'no more of the business, probably, than 
Mrs Tytier did of fMbion i yet they all worked well to¬ 
gether i and Travelling 'Voin of roadside celebrity, with 
his genial manner and long head, was only the ani¬ 
mating st>irit of thejhouse in his capacity of Thoroi^h- 
going Tytkr. , 

To my younger brotiier in commercial occupation 
our aauia was tlie modd utd idee, at a revering dii- 


' . . . . . 

tance, of success in life; even privattiy, on Nome Uttie 
trait of his seeming to transpire invohintotily in her 
son, our mother would exclaim, ‘So like Thomas!’ 
London, too, with tho youth, was the great field of Jack 
as well as exertion: if its streets were not pawed.with 
gold, yet the old story of ‘Whittington and his Cat' 
was apparently being acted over again in our Cousin 
^%ro. After a disagreement with liis master, our young 
mail in bis first liuff sot off fur that mighty Vattie-fleid 
of life iu tlie cloud; and without having said a word to 
any ono, p|csented himself before liis consin, who was 
naturally taken rather back at having his own history 
imitated. His being a relation and a Scotchman was 
tho very bar against introduction into tho honsiN and 
the partner would be sure to look coldly upon the thing. 
However, a domestic evening with tlie quiot partner of 
the firm of T. and T. gave a more feasible aspect to 
the case, tho wotuaii’s spirit bringing into consideration 
tile circiiinstaiiees of a youtii immersed at once amidst 
the troubled sea of London. 

‘Now, Joe,’ said his Cousin-Tom, ‘I’ll moke you 
work: you mustn’t bo nice; you shall clean shoes and 
scrub the floors if you’re wanted to I and we’U put you 
into tlie warehouse.’ This was Cousin Tom's way, of 
frightening people with tho worst, that the ixittcr might 
seem agreeable; but his bark was always worse than 
his bite and after dinner, when liis cousin was left in 
the counting-housS, he came down onixi or twice at first 
with something ui(« in his hand, which lie mode Joe 
take beliind the door. My brotiier was one of tho 
till! specimens of the north, a ‘ well-growed un,’ as his 
cousin phrased it; and it was his delight to show him 
off at home for his l^otcli cousin, tlie smallest of his 
family, whose common tongue was GacUc, and who hod 
left his kilt in his own country. 

‘ .foe,’ lie would say to him, * you're a good-looking 
fellow now: there’s a tinman’s daughter over the way 
with a hundred tliuusand [loiinds, itnd I’m sure site casts 
a shcep’s-eye at you! Couldn’t you make up to her, 
and astunish your mother yet—elif ’ 

Then he would rub his hands, and laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks, at the thonglit of Joe’s niaking 
such a quick^step of it, and going home in his car¬ 
riage. 

Coiwin Tom’s fricriils in the ward at length made 
him a common councilman; and he just peeped in at 
tiic counting-houso door with his blue silk robes on, 
edged with fur, merely to see of course if all was right, 
tho day he went to he presented to the Queen, and kiss 
her hand. At night he said chuckling to his wife and 
Joe, ‘ What w-ould my poor mother say if she saw me I.' 
—then tlie tears stemd in his eyes. Again, it was his 
strict rule for Mrs Tytler to write every day wlien he 
was absent on an occasional journey, which one day 
when he was at Brighton she had apparently omitted 
to do. Consin Tom took rail immediately, arrived Ut 
the street door at liome; he let himself in, took ofl' bis 
boots, and crept cautiously up stairs. 

‘Where’s Mrs Tytler, Mary?’ said he in a whisper 
to the servant. ‘ Is she confined to her room ?' 

The girl informed him that she was quite well; but 
on the discovery that the letter had not been potted in 
time, liuw he did blow up the Unfortunate culprit! 
After which, ordering her not to mentiim ids return, 
off he posted back to Urighton again. Tbiit was our 
cousin in bis thoughtful or 'rytler character, so curiously 
alternating with the common Tom-like one. 

Happiness and good-humour to the end rest at our 
Cousin Tom's fireside, albeit adorned by no bedrs, wbo 
would probably degenerate. With his quiet her 
still quiciee maiden sister, and a fewfriend% tbi|dirtirele 
is complete. If he should ever come to be bird ttuiyor of 
London, and his wife lady mayoress, one mig^ Suggest 
a motto for them, at which Cousin Tom once bti^bed 
till his sides were sore; namely, A. T; T. O. T* T., IMng 
dheir matrimonial initials linked poasasstw^ to those 
of their own commercial firm, at tiift same tiffie 
Itignifying,‘Attl^topofthetrce.* Then he die 
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an aldcrinan that has ‘ passed the chairbut at anjr- 
rate, on his monutnent might appropriately bo inscribed 
notliing more than his own favourite epistolary form, 
■ All’s well.—T. T.’ 


A NEW ESCULENT. 

A MEmATK effect of the fatal potato mai.-uiy lias liebn 
that of exeitiiJg Inquiry and discussion on the subject 
of an accessory, or substitute fur the now indispensable 
tuber. In some quarters prizes have beerf odbred in 
furtherance of Uie object—in this country by the fciociety 
of Arts, and on the continent by the Brussels Academy 
of Sciences. The bulletin of tiie latter institution fur 
the present year cuntaius an account of a new root 
communicated by one of tlie members, which wc con¬ 
sider sufficiently important to deserve further publicity. 
Tlie plant in question is a tuberous variety of tiio 
Tropaeoletie, known ns ('npucines in France, comprising 
twenty distinct species, among whicii tlie ornamental 
and pungent Indian cress is familiar to horticulturists. 
It grows spontaneously in Peru, and is largely cultivated 
as an article of food, under tlie name of Mayua, in tlie 
province of Popayan, at a lieiglit of 10,000 feet above 
the aea-levcl, as described by ITumbqldt in 18(h. 

According to M. Morren, tlie writer of the paper 
under notiue, the Tropaedmu tuberosum was first brought 
to Europe about twenty years ago. lie began to eiil- 
iivate it in 18.3S, witli tlie view' of introdueing it into 
Belgium as an alimentary resource fur tlie population. 
The root, however, met with but little attention until 
1843, since when it lias been carefully tried by eminent 
horthiuUurists in different parts of the continent; anil 
the priiEes offered by tlie Ihdgiuin government will 
doubtless liave the cnect of forllier extending and im¬ 
proving its culture. 

Tlie mayua grows with soroelimes ns immy as fifteen 
tubers to a root—tliese arc the average size of our 
potatoes; and arc round, kidney - formed, or peg-top 
siia^ied, according to kind. Their colour U bright yel¬ 
low, witli rays of rcddisii-purplo or scarlet diverging 
from the eyes, which arc deeply set. A careful analysis 
of the root proves its organisation to he equal to tliat 
of the best alimentary tulwrs: a prcqionderance of 
cellular tissue, abundance of juices and lieh fecula, but 
slight indications of woody tissue, aud a protecting 
skio. Objections have been taken to tiie depth of tlic 
eyes, as jireseiiting a clitiiculty in peeling: various sorts 
of potat^ however, have tliem equally deep, and tlie 
obvious remedy is to peel after boiling. Further cul¬ 
tivation, too, may so improve the plant as to render it 
as smooth and eyeless as the round Dutch potato. 

’With regard to the edible qualities of the mayua, 
M. Morren's experience will ]ierha 2 >s be best given in 
bis own words. After premising lliat tlie 1‘erurians 
and some of his compatriots had preceded iiiiii in tbfc 
matter of tasting, he observes;—‘ Wheu 1 rulibed tlie 
tubers exteriorly my olfactory organ became sensible of 
an agreeable aroma, delicate and tenderly xiorfumed. 
Tiiere was no ^rthy smell, as in the potato. 

* Wheu cut, a d^cions odour exhales, mingled wiUi 
a qwt^u sub-acidity by no means rep^sive; on the 
contrary* attractive to tlie palate. 

■ Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, smootii, unctuous 
savour, wbiob lasts but a short time, and is ^1 at once 
Buccceited liy a piquant peppery taste, exciting the 
tongue somewhat as ginger. This spicy taste after¬ 
wards disappears, and leaves in the moutl% a pleasing 
perfume and agreeable coolness. 

From this I was ted to cunolade that the tubers of 
the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in slices as salad, 
or with meat. I have never experieneed any ill effects 
from eating it in this way, am niy family relish 14 
equally with myself. 

. ' 1 next had the tubers boiled; my cook remarked 


that they required more salt than our potatoes; but 
wlint most struck us was, that all the perfumed and 
piquant taste had entirely d^ppeared. A modification 
had taken place, the study of wbicli I recommend to the 
attention of chemists, for the root, when cooked, has 
exactly the smeU of a Tonquin bean. I am quite un¬ 
acquainted with tiie element which produces this agree¬ 
able odour in the dioked mayua. Nevertheless tlie 
boiled tuber is feculait, rich, unctuous, with the taste 
of a good blue potato, or that of tlic Cordilleras ycUow; 
that is to say, it approaches the flavour of hard yolk 
of eggs. 

‘ I consider, tiiercfore, that, under all the circum- 
stiuices, tlie mayua may liecome a culinary plant; the 
imjiortant point is to peraevero and to vary the culti¬ 
vation on different soils and iti various localities during 
several years. 

‘ This root is cultivated in tlie same way as the po¬ 
tato. It requires eartliing up, and may be trained to 
stages or a trellis, or let to run on tlie ground; I prefer 
tlie trellis, as the plant tlicreby becomes sti:onger and 
more luxuriant. It sliould be set in spring ato the 
frosts; the tubers forni latc,mnd are ripe in October. 

‘ It i.s easy to comprehend why the mayua, introduced 
into Europe only since 18SR, lias as yet neither enemy 
nor malady; disease and blight most occur among old 
and over-diffused productions—a iirovidential law, which 
the history of useful plants abundantly proves. The 
only foes whose attacks linve to he feared in cultivating 
the ea[)ueines, arc the larvie of white huUerflies (^Piiriiles), 
which commit sudi fearful ravages on cabbages and 
cruciferous plants; bat mc.ans are known by wliieh to 
jiruvont the insects from depositing their eggs upon the 
Iciires. Bparrows are friglitened away by mannikins, 
and batterilies may be kept at a distance by egg-shells 
placed on slender sticks fastened in tlie ground, or on 
the ends of branches in the hedge round the plot to be 
preserved. Tliis fact is proved by exMifience, and 
affirmed by lung usage in grc.at part of the imvince of 
Liege. 

‘ Tlie mayua plants admit of multiplication, by di¬ 
vision of tiie tubers^ into as many parts as there are 
eyes, and they may be further re(iroduoed by budding 
tlic brandies. The tuberous capucine is as easy to pro¬ 
pagate ns tiie potato.’ 

M. Morren proimsgs a popular name for this root, 
derived from tlic Portuguese Mastouche tubireuse, or 
tuberous iiiastuudie. Considered at first to be an 
annual, it is now known to be pereimial, but in our 
liititadcs tlie tuliers require to be taken up to prevent 
tlicir freezing. In IB-tS M. Neumann of the Jardin 
tics I'laiitcs at i'aris paid some attention to the mayua; 
lie, however, preserved it iu vinegar ns a pickle. 
Although easily prepared in tills way, merely requiring 
to be soaked for a month or two in tlie acid, it is much 
more servieenhle wlieii boiled. * ' " 

Sliould the Tiojutedim tuherosum be found to answer' 
all the expectations here formed of it, it will be interest¬ 
ing to observe wliether tlie new esetdent will meet, 
as many okstades on its introduction as was .tlig^^ige 
with the potato and some other roots. The 
many quarters was received with bitter deanndlM^iAj 
’V^oltairc called it ‘a trumpery work of nstm»';';i^ 
one hundred yuars ago it was grown in gardens us a 
cariosity, ifitherto the mayua Iws fimowed what 
npiiears to be the general rule—garden eultnre before 
field culture; whence the saying, that horticulture is 
mother of agrieulture. The beet-root, first brought 
from the shores of the Tagus, was oultivated in gardens 
for two centuries, on account Of its elegaut leaves and 
the rich red colour of its root. So wito thd carrot and 
sea-kale; the latter is stiil a enriotity on the continent. 
When the Emperor Charles V. returned from the con¬ 
quest of Tunis, he brought the rhubai^Ao Europe aa 
a useful purgative. This plant also soon become a 
favourite in gardens aud plessure•groands,^tom the 
size of its leaves, its'rose-like centre, and aceptre-like 
flower. But whmi the ogreeabte taate of the stalks was 
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dUcovQTod, ft ne^ impalse waa given to it* cultivation; 
and at Uie preaent time .hundreds of acres of rlmbarb 
ftM groirn in the neighbourhood of Loudon , as a most 
useful spring frnit. * 


. THE WOMEN OF TifE AMERICAN 
BEVOLUTIOJ^.* 

Tub Amerloan tevolution was not a casualty brought 
about by misgovernment on one side, and gvnius and 
bravery on the other. It was an event which had been 
ripening in the womb of time since the days of the pil¬ 
grim fathers, and however delayed or accelerated by teiu- 
I>orary circumstances, was as sure to happen as any of 
the regular phenomena of nature? England could not 
lose by the world's gain; for England was the most im¬ 
portant part of the world. When Ainerioa had waxed 
too great for a dependency, she burst the bonds of the 
mother country os naturally as a young bird chips its 
shell; and when the fracas of the action was over,hat 
magna parens had the satisfaction to know that in losing 
a troublesome colony she had gained for mankind a 
mighty nation. The war was not a war of races, hut of a 
single people, speaking the same language, and brought 
up in the same feelings and the .same knowledge. Jt 
was British valour which burned in American bosoms, and 
triumphed over British arms—simply bceauso the fulness 
of time was come when it was impossible for poliliciil 
will to avert a natural necessity. 

All this is obvious now; Imt it was not so in its acted 
time. One party was loyalist, the other rchel; on one 
side was freedom, on the other tyranny; both I'higland 
and the colony forgot that the colonists were English, 
and in branding one another with all sorts of epithets, it 
never occurred to the belligerents that they were slander¬ 
ing themselves. A new nationality had sprung up; 
realities were lost in names; and the axiom of Miraheau 
received ftt&o^r illustration—that words arc things. 

It was ft fthe idea to paint in a separate picture the 
part token'by women in tliis famous contest. Women 
can never receive from regular history tlio meed to which 
they BTC entitled, because they arc not the actors but 
iiifluencers of great deeds. They serve to adorn war, and 
humanise passion; and their place would appear to be in 
the romantic, with a suh-Uistoricul character.. The author 
of these volumes has a vague idea of the kind running 
through her book; but her forte does not lie in the ro¬ 
mantic; and when she does yield to the necessity sug¬ 
gested by her taate, the cifect is a little awkward. Shu 
sometimes begins a nan-ative, for instance, in the form 
of a novel (confounding tbe nunantic with romance); but 
unable to sustain the flight, sinks presently down into 
the style of a register. But her attempt, notwithstand¬ 
ing, is meritorious, and not altogether unsuccessful; and 
although her work is not, as she supposes, ‘ a useful 
contribution to American history,’ it is a storehouse »f 
small materials to which the historian may resort with 
proflt. 

A few instances occur in these volumes of coarse and 
masculine spirits enshrined in female bosoms; but gene¬ 
rally speaking, the port taken by the women of the revo¬ 
lution satisfies the heart as much as it rouses the admi¬ 
ration. Generous, high-spirited, and devoted, they rarely 
forgot the true province of their sex. They gave up their 
poperty without a sigh, and went about from house to 
house begging for the army; they embroidered colours, 
distributed arms and ammunition, and exhorted the men 
to use them like bekoes. In some counties the young 
ladies pledged tfaemselves not to receive the. addresses of 
lovers who msd not giveh proofs of love of their country. 
Could female dpotiop. go ferther ! Yes, farther. They 
renounced the lise.oi tea; for this was the article, a tax 
on which was the iappartnt causo of an event already 
matured in the womo of-frite. Young girls even used 
the eprightliness of fhMr youth as a cli^ fer patriotism. 
On one occasion, when a-boy had fiillen imder stupicioa, 
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who was in the habit at bringing lettani to tbo. ‘ rebels ’ 
eweealed on his person,’ a young lady entored into a game 
of romps with him in the matket-placo of the town { and 
covering ms head with her apron, abstracted hU de¬ 
spatches. When she got home with her prize, and St was 
found that the missives contained good news, this gay, 
high-spirited lassie, not knowing how otherwise to give 
vant to her joy without exciting the observation of the 
towinywople, put her head up the chimney, and gave a 
shouffiir the republic ! * 

As an instance of the heroism of the women in their 
own proviwee, we may mention the account of Mrs 
Draper;—When the first call to arms sounded through¬ 
out the land, she exhorted her husband to lose no time 
in hastening to the scene of action; and with her own 
bands bound knapsack and blanket on the shouldors of 
her only son, a stripling of sixteen, bidding him depart 
and do his duty. To the intreatics of her daughter that 
her ymmg brother might remain at home to bo tboit 
prosector, she answered that every arm able to aid tbe 
cause belonged to the country. “ He is wanted, and 
inuht go. You and I, Kate, have also servieo to do. 
Food imiat he prepared for the hungry; for before to- 
momw night hundreds, I bojie thousands, will he on 
their way to join the eontincnlal forces. Some who have 
(ravelled far will need Tefreslimcnt, and you and I, with 
Molly, iiyist feed as many iw we can.’” For two days 
and a night she fmplnyed herself diligently in baking 
bread; and then erecting a long form on the roadside, she 
covered it with pans of bread and eheese, placing* pails 
of eider beside tlicm. This entertainment, preside over 
by Mrs Draper herself, was free to all who passed by on 
their way to join the army, many of whom were exhausted 
for want of food; and when her own supplies were at an 
end, this flnc-spiritcHl matron liegged from her neighbouitil 
But .something besides food was wanted by and by. After 
the battle of Bunker’s Ilill there was a scarcity of ammu- 
nitinii, and Washington called upon the inhabitants to 
send into him every ounce of pewter or lead in their 
province. * This appeal could not be disregarded. It is 
difficult at this day to estimate the value of pewter, as 
an ornamental as well as indispensable convenience. The 
more precious metals had not then found their way to 
the tables o£ New Englanders; and throughout the 
country, services of pewter, scoured to the brightness of 
silver, covered the beard, even in tbe mansions of the 
wealthy. Few withheld their portion in that hour of 
the country’s need; and noble were the sacrifices made 
in presenting their willing oficrings. Mrs Drami was 
rich in a large stock of pewter, which she valued as the 
ORiamcnt of her house. Much of it was precious to her 
os the gift of a departed mother. But the call reached 
her heart, and she delayed not obedience, thankful that 
she was able to contribute so largely to the requirements 
of her siificring country. Her husband, before Joining 
the army, had purchased a mould for casting bull'ets, 
to supply himself and sou with this artide of warfule. 
Mrs Draper was not satisfied with merelr giving tbs' 
jnattrial required when she could pnssibl,jr do more; 
and her platters, pans, and dishes were soon in process n 
transformation into balls.’ Then came a new wftUt. 
‘ The supply of domestic cloth dreigned for her fiunily 
was in a short time converted by her labour, assisted by 
that of her daughter and maid, into coats for fha aoldiers; 
the sheets and blankets with whiedt her preesM were 
stored were fashioned into shirts; and vfm the flannel 
already made up for herself and danghter was altered 
into men’s habiliments.’ We give this as on example of 
the spirit of women in domestic matters, and the rather 
that such anecdotes form Hie original part of the book 
before us. W'e may add that a Mrs Pond, assisted atily 
by anotbeftfemalo and a lured man, on a svddtjt'Mft^ 
mney prepwed in a single hour a breakfast of aiOk'a^ 
hasty-pudding for a hundred wearied and himgry sot- 
diers. ■■ 

A patriot of the name of Israel, fidltiw ftador some- 
sthing more than suspicion, was tah«n on hoftid a frigate 
as a spy, and a detachment of soldien timi sent to. cap- 
tore wnd slaughter his cattle, thsa feeding ia B xaoadow 
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within riew of the ship. Mr« IrrmI waR n young 
wife of nineteen, Mid alwut to become a> mother, wid iR 
deecribed ae of a slight and girlish figure, and modest 
Rjid retiring manners. On seeuig the soldiers land, how- 
over,, and march tow^R the field, her resolution was 
taken; and aceompanied by a boy of eight years of age, 
she Ret out at full speed to the rescue of the cattle. This 
she effected by driving them into the bam-yard, with the 
shot of the enemy falliag thick about iier. There they 
were safe, ibr the British forces were not in that quarter 
in a condition to invade tho farnihonses. 

One of the most interesting notices relates to the beau¬ 
tiful and light-spirited Mrs (ircene, wife of the (Quaker 
general; but it affords little mutter for extract. After 
hii death tho widow wrote thus to his executor ;—‘ I am 
a womMX—unaccustomed to anything but the trilling 
business of a family; yet my exertions may dfuct some¬ 
thing. If they do not, and if 1 [sacrifice] my life in the 
cause of my children, I Miull but do my duty, and follow 
tho example of iny illustrious husband.’ When Mrs 
Greene was even very old, her power of fiiseination is de¬ 
scribed as being irresistible, and the following anecdote 
is told of its etli'ct in the person of a lady still living, 
who, when a girl, had determined not to like the old 
woman:—‘One day she chanced to he on a visit at the 
late Oolonel Ward’s, in New York, where she saw a lady 
—dressed completely in hlack, even to the haad-dress, 
whidi was drawn close under the thy.rat—who from her 
seat on the sofa was holding tho whole company' in breath¬ 
less ffttentioii to the lively anccdoti's of the wnr, and the 
brilliant sketches of charoider, which she was drawing so 
skilfully, and in a tone so winning, that it w.as impos¬ 
sible not to listen to her. Still the young girl’s resolu¬ 
tion was nut shaken, rihe might he compelled to ailmire, 
but the liking depended on herself; and she took a seat 
at the oppcMite side of tlie room. How long she remained 
there she was never able to tell; but her first conscious¬ 
ness was of being seated on a stool at the old laily’s feel, 
leaning upon her knee, and looking up in her face as con¬ 
fidingly as if she had been her on'ii mother.’ 

The influence of manner is exhibited in repeated in¬ 
stances throughout the book. One lady, Mrs Uibbes, in 
the midst of Bcxines of rutfian vinlcnec, duving the rubbery 
of her house by the troops, coiuruanded.qvea their respect 
! by her calm and lady-like deportment. In Iwr presence 
{ all was at least the show of decorum. ‘ Maintaining her 
place as mistress of her household, and presiding at her 
table, she treated hex uninvited guests with a digtiiiicd 
courtesy that insured civility, while it prevented pi'e- 
sumptuous familiarity. The boldest and rudest among 
them bowed involuntarily to an influemte which fear or 
ibree could not have secured.’ But this snbordination 
of the slighter femndiio feelings by the greater, appears 
more conspicuously in the heroism with which Airs Mutte 
consented to the destruction of her property. Her house 
interrupted the progress of an important siege; and the 
American commander hinted, with groat embarrassment, 
to a lady to whom the patriotic cause owed mum, that 
its destruction would in all probability insure die *cap< 
ture of the enemy. ‘ The smile with whicli the coininu- 
nicatiou wan received gave instant relief to the einbar- 
rassed ollicer. Mrs Motte not only assented, but declared 
that she was “ gratified with the opportunity of contri-1 
butiug to the good of her country, and should view tho 
approaching soctio with delight.” Shortly after, seeing 
by accident the bow and arrows which had been prepared 
to mrry twmbastible matter, she sent for Lee, and pre¬ 
senting him with a bow and its apparatus, which had 
Iieen imported from India, requested his substitution of 
them, as better adapted for the object than those pro¬ 
vided.’ The house was burned down before her eyes; the 
British garrlsoB surrendered; and after the «iptors had 
taken possession, Mrs Motte signalised the occasion by 
presiding, with ftminlne grace, at a grand dinner of the 
officers. In one instshce this i»lf*abnegation is sublimed 
into the stoical heroi«m of a RomMi matron in the palmy 
days of Home. William Martin was killed at the sleg# 
of Augusta; and a British ofiicer rode out of his way to 
gtati^ his hatted of the rebels, by conveying tho intelli¬ 


gence abruptly to tlie bereaved mother. ‘You had a 
son,’ said he, * in tbe army at Augusta! I saw his teains 
blown out on the field of battle!' Tho American dame 
did not blench. Her countenance woe calm, whatever 
strife^ may have been going on within; and looking 
steadily at the rufiion, she answered, * He could not 
have died in a nobler cqpso 1’ 

It must be said, however, that instances of ruff anism of 
this kind were coiuptratively few for a period of civil 
war. The heroic actions of the women were in most cases 
unpunished, and tbe author is amusingly unconscious of 
tile generosity of the adverse party. At a time when tbe 
fiuliirc of ammunition began to bo vexationsly felt in tho 
American army, supplies of Uiis grand necessary of war 
were secjoted by the pqjtriotH in hollow trees, and other such 
places. The store given to Colonel Bratton was confided 
iiy him during an occasional absence to tho care of his 
wife; but the circumstance in some w.ay or other became 
known, and a detacbment of the enemy was sent to secure 
it. Mrs llrattun w.i.s made aware of their near ap|)rnach, 
.and*' iimiicdiately laid a train of powder from the depot 
to the spot where she stood, and when the detachment 
came in sight, set fire to the train, and blew it up. The 
explosion tliat greeted the cars of tho foe inform^ them 
I hat tho object of their cxpciiition was frustrated. Tho 
oi'liccr in command, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate sucii an art, and threatened instant 
and severe vengeance iipon the culprit. The intrepid 
woirnui to whom lie owed his disapjiointmcnt answered 
for liei'self. “ It was I who did it. l<et the coiisequcnco 
be wb.'il it will, r gloiy in having prevented the niiscliief 
eonlemplaleil jiy the cruel enemies of my country.”’ 
Tile deed was eommitted with an impunity very common 
in that war in the rn^e of ladies. 

Ijct UR conic now to some aiicedotes of more stirring 
adventure. \ quiet unoblrusire-lnoking house in Bhilo- 
delphia, inhabited by a < junker pair of tlie name of Darrah, 
wo-s chosen by the Itrilisli offiwts as a place for private 
eonfcTrnce; and one evening of meeting the individual in 
coniimuid exliiiiitcd so much anxiety to get the family 
early to bed, tiiat the alarm of Hydia Darrah was excited. 
She eoiild not rest that night. She heard in iiitagination 
sounds of feet from tAc midnight council; and at length 
getting lip, sh£ stole like a shadow to the door of the 
room, and heard tlic reading of a paper containing the 
plan of an attack upon the American army at White 
Alorsh on the next dfiy but one. J,ydia crept back to 
bed, and a knocking at her door soon aiinoniicod to her 
that the mysterious guests were departing. She shut up 
the house, and collected her thoughts. Iiifomiation must 
be given to her countrymen of the impending destructiim 
—but by wbom ? To employ her husband would be to 
place him in iiiimineiit jeopardy; and Lydia detenuined 
to be herself the ineasengcr. Karly in the nioniing, tak¬ 
ing an empty sack with her for the ostensible purpose of 
procuring flour for the family, she went to head-quarters, 
obtained Uciicral Howe’s written jiermission to pass the 
Brilisb lines, and then walking through tho snow to 
Frankford, deposited her sack at the milL She Hien 
Iircssed forwards towards tho American outposts; hut 
luckily falling in with an oflicei on the way, she difiivered 
her fateful tidings. Lydia retunied home with her 
sack of flour tho same d.ay, and the bafSed British never 
could imagine to whom they owed this Unfathomable 
treachery. 

The following is an anecdote of tlte wife of Colonel 
Thomas:—‘Early in the war. Governor Rutledge sent a 
quantity of arms and ammunition to the house of Colonel 
Thomas, to be in readiness for any emergency that might 
arise on the frontier. These munitions were under a 
guard of twenty-fivo men, and the house was premred to 
resist assault. Colonel Thomas received kifonnation that 
a large party of Tories, undn^e command of Colonel 
More of North Carolina, was advancing to attack him. 
lie and Ms guard deemed it dnexpedient to risk an en¬ 
counter with a for(» so mudi superior to their own,_ and 
they therefore retired, siarrying off as much ammunition 
as possible. Josiah Culbertson, a sen-in-law of Colonel 
Thomas, sdio was with the Uttte garrison, would not go 
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opiiosite state; nay, to such, an extemt does it do so, as in 
aiipf-arancc to swamp the oxcitisg causes, and give rise to 
tliR idea that poverty and wretchedness stone will induce 
endemic fever. 1 cannot think so, or ebc wo would often 
ill eases of shipwreck and long voyages have those exposed 
to Biieh a fate, when extreme vsnt has been for a length 
of time pressing on them, nnd death in the sliapc of star¬ 
vation staring them in the face. I any in suoli case^ if 
jioverty atone could create fever, then we ought to have it 
developed to a frightful extent; Irat such is not the cose. 
Nil, instead of going the full lengtii of Dr Alison’s views, 1 
would stop short with this conviction, that.povcrty and 
wretchedness predispose the boily to rcceiviT the impres¬ 
sion of the smaiiest taint of contagion and miMm.—Journal 
nfiba litdian jt nAiprlugo. 

. - ■■ ■■ .. ygf, MrKno. 

i.A'corresmndhnt iu K.i1iiiburgh sends us the following 
ndtico;—The dun iMuiiro is of Irinli origin. In the eleventh 
deutury Douald, son of Onui, Prince of Fermanagh,, came 
Scotland, and for smiees rendered in driving the Danes, 
with great slaughter, out of tho province of Mor,ay, the 
kiog invested him with the barony of Easter Dingwall— 
from the Peffrey to tho Water of Alness. Having been 
bom on the banks of “ the Roc," iu the comity of Derry, he 
was styled tlie " Man of Itoe," suliseiiucntly rli.mgcd to 
51ftn-df-ro--Monro, or AInnro; and the distriet Iiears his 


FAIRIES’ SUMMER EVENING SONG. 

IlASK! 'tis little children’s vq^es sinslng at'thelr play. 

Hark I tho vilUae hells are ringing, for, far away. 

Hark I the hee is homewards coming from the heather hill: 
lirpr clrdlBg, ever bumming, humming, humming sUlh 

In tho shady coppioo MoTher llunet sings, 

And shows her little dt.rUngs how to spread their pretty wings: 
Grasshoppers are chirping one, two, three, and four: 

Busy ants are listening at their Uttio door. <1 

Cunning Master Spider wcaixs his shining snore— 

A .silly little fly is ranght already, I doclare! 

T.a<ly-liird Inohs down with pity from her hanging leaf, 

Where the glistening dew-drops are weeping sore for grief. 

What a long, long chain of daisies little Bess has mode. 

Where the merry lambs are Tunning races in the shade! 

Bring buttercups, and hliie-hells, and every iiowei'ot fair, 

And weave a hlooniing garland to deck her pretty liair, 

[from fionfl* for Childrfn hy a Uuly.- Wood and Co., Edinhurglt. | 
A very small brochiiro, containing somo very pleasing songs for i 
families, Infant Schools, die.; music and versos being oUhe vri. 
giiial.J • 




name to this day—namely, J'rrriniltniuinl, or Donald's luind. 
'IVith the late chief and baronet, 8ir Hugh, terminated 
the male Hnc of Calunoi Robert of Dbidale, al'terwards Sir 
'Robert Miinro of Fuwlia, the family honours having de- 
seonded to the iireseiit hamnet. Sir (liiarlcs, us tin* linoal 
male descendant of .Sir Robert’s brotlier, Ijiout.-General 
.Sir (ifoorgo Mmiro, K.U., who niurried the Hon. Christian 
Hamilton, eldest daugUter to the first Viseount linynr. 
Sir George entered the Swedish servioe, and coinmiindcd 
.a division of GusUviis Aduliihiis’s .army .at the iiutlle of 
Lutxcn. On the breaking out of the civil war he returned 
to England, and served in the royal army; wa.s second in 
eommand of the royal army in Ireland, imdcr tlic Marquis 
of Ormond in Kid.fl; oummanded a division of the .Sr.ottish 
array under General liCslie; joined Charles H. in Holland 
after the battle of Woreoster; and, on the Restoration, 
WHS made camroaodcr-in-ohief in Srolland fur ids eminent 
services to tlie royal cause. Sir George died at his seat of 
Culrain in Ro-ss-sliirc.’— lurerncsii f.'utirier. 

SPKAKINCI-TIIUMPET. * 

At the meeting «lf the British Association, Mr Whishaw 
exhibited the Telafcouphanoii, or speaking-trumpet; and 
in doing so, said that speaking tubes of guUa iiereha were 
quite now, as were also the means of calling attention by 
tliem of the person at a distanee, whicli 'was accomplished 
by tho insertion of a whistle, -wliicli, being blown, sounded 
at the otiicr end quite shrilly. Attention having been tints 
obtained, you remove the 'wliistie, and by simply wliispcr- 
ing, tlie voice would lie conveyed quite audibly for at least 
a distanee of three-quartcra of a mile, and a conversation 
kept up. It must be obvious Iiow useful these tnlegraplis 
must become iu large manufactories; and indeed in private 
libuses they might siuite suiicrsede the use of bolls, as they 
were so very cheap, and by branch pipes coiikl he e.)nvoyod 
to different room.s; and indeed, if there were no electric tele¬ 
graphs, they might, hy a person being stationed at the cifd 
of each tube of threo-qnarters of a milo or a mile, In: made 
most speedily to convey intolligence to any ilistODce. In 
private houses the whistle need not be used, but a more 
musical sound be produced. He then amused tho auditors 
.by oaiising tlie end of tlie tube, whicli was of the length 
of one hundred feel, to be inserted into the montbpiooe 
of A nute held in a person's hand, regulated the notes, and 
ptaeiott his own month to tlio other end of the tube, * God 
s,avo the Queen was pilayed at a distance of one hundred 
feet frpnif the person giving tho flute breath. Turning to 
the hisbi^ of fit David's, lio said that in the event of a 
clergyman :havlng three livings, ho might, by tho aid of 
three of tHMg tubes, preach the same sermoitin three dif¬ 
ferent ohuK^e at the eame time. Mr Wlushlw also exhi¬ 
bited the giitta perqha enbmarine rope or telegraph, which 
ronaisted of a t«be,|ijS!rforated with a series of small tubes, 
for the conveyanoe « telegraphic wres; and which, for the 
puriMMo of preventlqg it* being acted upon by sea-water 
or mairine insects, was banded or teaided itiimd hy a smiAl 
ni};«,aitd its being petfeotljr«i(>.^ht would render it qnjii^ 
, miperriotts to the staiosplune:^— paragruph. 


i SAGACITY OV A PVaENKAB BOC. 

(^^sito to our hotel w.-is a dog of singular apjiearanoo, 
'Aj^at favourite with tho nciglibourhood, and, I might 
'add, with my sun, wlio took pains to ascertain all that 
eoiild be learned of liis race and breeding. It was a white 
wolf-dog of tlio Pyrenees, soft, silken-haired, scentless, 
spotless; invaluable as a guard, and evincing, not only the 
ntmost powers of instinct, but, as the' owners aiUrmed, of 
judgment and reason!— an rltirn de diseernemeat. This 
clever animal, named by the familiar English abbreviation 
‘Miss,* used to lie at llie booking-office door’of the Messa- 
gcrios Koyalcs, Riio de Bee, noticing, with one eye open, 
everybody and all tilings. Slie know wby luggage was 
placed here or there, and whether certain descriptions of 
goods were intended for this or tliat conveyance. She 
would not permit crowding at tlie counter; she could dis* 
oern wliether the book-keeper was being annoyed by too 
many applicants for p'aoea at once; she barked off all tliose 
wlio seemed to bi' de Irxip ; and when special care was mani¬ 
fested by any'of the porters in arranging a party’s personal 
oitiiets at the moment of departure, she would sit on tho 
property till the owner began to ask for it. She was almost 
two sizes smaller thhn our common Newfoundland dog, 
and ivould have realised a high price in England. Sue 
was five years old, and maljpS her ultraism in ducipline, 
was a perfootly good-natured'creature; and however loudly 
siic might bark, however fiercely she might look, she was 
considered by all who ranlerstood her good qualities as a 
dog who did evurytbing fur tho best, and did it wcU too. 
IVe subsequently fell in with a similar dog, tlireo years 
younger, on our w.ayfrom Abbeville to Uoulogno, home¬ 
ward; and I am surprised tlie breed has not been intro¬ 
duced in England.— The I’arrnn, Pen, and Pena'L 

CHABirr. 

It is an old B,aying, ‘that charity liegiua at home;' but 
th.is is no reason that it should not go abroad: a man 
slto'ttld live with the world as a citizen of tlie world ; lie 
may have a preferenoe for the .particular quarter or square, 
or even alley, in which he Uvea, but he should hXvC a 


generous feeling for the welfare of the wheUkt—Ch)»ter/<tnd, 
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EMIGRANT VOICES FROM NEAV ZEALAND. 
It was upon a raw and gusty day in tl>c beginning* of 
October in the year 1041, that, accompanied by a small 
party of friends, I climbed the black and lofty bulk of 
tlie good ship the ‘ftinnau,’ a three-master of 800 
tons register, then lying in the rircr oft' (Jravesend, 
and waiting but the arrival of her captain, absent on a 
final conference with the owners, to proceed on her des¬ 
tined voyage to New Zealand. The vessel carried a 
small store of merchandise, and had two hundred cnii- 
giaiits on board. On getting upon duck, the scene that 
wet our view appeared, to the incxperiouccd eyes of a 
landsman, one of inextricaldc confusion. A heavy shower 
had fallen not half an hour before; and the decks, filthy 
with mud and mire brought on board by vhiitors and 
bigging eiuigrauts, were crowdud and blocked up in all 
directions with stores ofevery description, mingled in in¬ 
describable disorder. Amidst countless coiN of rope and 
cable, lines, chains, spars, pules, .and timbers, casks, 
bofes, bales, and packages, sudden with the rain, certain 
iinprisoncd but invisublo {lorkcrs west; setting up their 
tiu'oata in testimony of their dissatisfaction > while a few 
others, either not yet housed, or broken loo.se, took their 
chance with the human population, and grunted among 
the cordage for the few stray vcgetaMcs scattered about. 
Near the entrance to tho first cabin stood a conpic of im¬ 
mense hencoops, cruelly crammed with living victims, 
whose ragged and ruiliod beads, projecting through the 
rails, gave token of unwelcome contact with rough 
weather and rougher usage. Aloft in the tigging hung 
whole quarters of oxen, newly slain; and the occasional 
bleating of sheep, stowed away in some undiscoverablo 
recess, gave proof of tho praiseworthy determination to 
stick to fresh provisions as long os it was practicable to 
do BO. Though a sprinkling rain was still falling, the 
dcck‘'was populous with emigrants and jrarting friends, 
about to be sundered in a few brief miuutc.s, most 
of them probably for ever. Some were buoyant with 
hope, and already enjoyed the anticipation of employ¬ 
ment and plenty, which, it was but too plainly seen, tlicy 
had long been strangfrs to. Others were altogether as 
downcast, and made;'but a sorry figure in tho attempt to 
put a courageous face upon the matter. Some were bit¬ 
terly weeping; some, with uproarious but forced merri¬ 
ment, endeavoured to ehhse ai^ the feeling to which 
they were ashmned'to give' egpres^n. 

Not seeing tit* partiM we were iii search of among the 
scattered groups around us, I hailed the sqq^ mate, and 
inquired for Mr 'W'~--, wb<^ With his wjfa4S|kd.(dlildren, 
we were informed, wi^ helOwj * maUhtg' aR. jptfg fw the 
voyage, as they would dxqp down iever course 

of the night.’ Making our "way tut aa we could tor 
wards the open hatchway, over piles af.phekeges 
through parties of miseraHe leave-taken^ wh contrifw 


at length to get down the ladder, into the huge Ixdly of 
the lUnmni, Though a few candles glimmered here and 
there through the enormous length of the emigrant ship, 
the darkiu'K.s was too groat at first for us to distingui-sh 
.anything that was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
hatchway; but as our vision grew liy dogrecs accustomed 
to the gloom, a scene allugethcr now to most of us btokc 
upon our tsuw—a scene wliich one might perhaps soek in 
vain clscwliero to eqAiI, cither in ]iiclurcsiiueucs.s of cflect 
or intensity of interest. The disorder licre wns even 
greater than on the deck above. Kvery kind of n'cep- 
taeje, bo.v, basket, bundle, and casii, of all Nha}>cs and 
sixes, were jiilcd up or scattered on the iloor, and amongst 
them all stood, sat, squatted, or lounged, ivs Iiest they 
might, more than a hundred persons, of various callings, 
of ail ages, and both sexes. 8uinc had evidently tramped 
it fur a long distance, and were rusting after their journey 
in tho oblivion of sleep, in spite of the din of voices and 
the lumburiug of hc-avy arlicics utmve and around them. 
Olhers were just arriveil, and busily enguged in the vain 
attempt to find or make .some vacant spivce whereon to 
setile tlicmxclves and their little store of ptovisions and 
goods. 8ome wire clamorous to be shown their particular 
bcrtlis; and others loudly complained of the locality 
allotted them, for from tho hatchway, and in alnio.st total 
darkness. Crowds of little children, wlio could scarcely 
walk, totted about among tho lumliur, prattling, and 
pleased with tho novelty of tlie sight; and aged men and 
women, whom one would hove thought willing lu rest.in 
a native grave, sat calm and still amidst the hubbub, 
waiting to be disposed of when their turn should come. 

1 questioned one old woman, whose faec was a complete 
quilting of wrinkles, and who could hardly have been 
less than ninety, but could obtain no iutolligihlc reply« 
With an aspect of uncouscious stolidity, sho squattcil 
upon Oasmull bundle, and sucking the cud of an empty 
dii&oen, gaxed vociuilly around her. I learned fi'OUi.a 
byslamler that she was grandmother and great-grwd- 
mothor of a large party of self-exiles, bound to tbc iuati- 
podcs, and ‘ of course iwuld not be left behind.’ . 

Close by sat a pretty, interesting young vroman, upon a 
blue-spotted trunk, writing a letter—an upturned cask’ 
her sole table and dc.sk, her inkstand a teacup; her tears 
fell foster upon the paper than the words from her pen, 
which every now and then she laid down to wring her 
hands, and hide her anguished head in her baadker- 
chief. ’ Come, Annie, my girl,’ sud a smart.young. fei;«: 
low at length, ‘let me finish it for you:'jQj|'^ the 
old folks how merry we. ell are.’ And be tbok'U^ pen- 
fimn her hand, and assisting her tend^ly up' thehadlbr, 
M he said,‘for a mouthful of air,’he w''iliMliieqn 
complied the dpistle. By this V(hoBi|, 

with his wi& and family,^emerged 
firdm the gloom, and «pd'iiiy^,patiy to J^t 

portion of dhp long' vault which had bsSh idfott^ for 


t 
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tlicir use. Two biubII capboordJooking recesses, a1>ont 
six feet lon^, and half that in width and height, 
formed the wWe aocomta6daia<m for himself, wife, and 
familj for the next fire or tix months. By dint, howercT, 
of cleaning and curtaining, it had been made to assume 
some Mpect of comfort; and as the adrenlurers had pre¬ 
viously niade up their minds for something even worse 
than thisj they were not disappointed or oast down by the 
reality. In choosini; a career of certain hardsliip and 

privation, in the hope of eventual succcRsfW-had 

judged, and had judged wisely, that it was as well to 
begin with self-denial. Had he spent a good portion of 
his little capital in securing a cabin passage, he might 
donbriesB have escaped mucli inconvenience on the Toy:igcj 
but it is certain that at the end of it ho would have en¬ 
tered on his labours with diniinished means, and most 
probably a loss enterprising spirit. Having iuspccted and 
iwaised his domestic arrangements, and deposited our 
contributions to the marine larder, and said all the en¬ 
couraging things we could think of, and cracked os many 
jokes os wo ooold bring to bear (all our serious saws and | 
admonitions having been expended long before), ne )>egan, [ 
from the very nature of our position, to ilag iiito silence, 
which would have been followed ’by saducss, but for 
—’g sensible proposition to show us the lions of the 
ship. So, pushing aside the little curtain that liad en¬ 
closed our privacy, we rose to follow him. | 

Things were already changing for tlie better: tlio sun 
was shining brightly down the Iiatchway; much of the 
heterogeneous lumber had been stowed away; and half the 
late population had gone upon dock to enjoy the pleasant 
sun. Still, the place was crowded, and wc had sonic dilK- 
culty in making oar way through the numerous groujis all 
busy in packing, cramming, or arranging. Some of the 
berths, situated far away from the light of day, and v islble 
1 only by the gleam of a dull candle suspended in a horn 
lantern, seemed to me awfully dismal quarters for a half 
year’s residence, and that partly between the tropics. 
Between the berths, which were on each side of the \e.%el, 
was heaped a pile of merchandise and ballast reaching 
almost breast-high, and extending nearly the entire 
length of the interior. On approaching the darkest and 
most distant port, wo came upon a singularly picturesque 
spectacle. Around the li^t of a single lantern, suspended 
from a cross-beam, were congregated about a dosum middle- 
aged men, of the class of respectable operatives, or perhaps 
small tradesmen: as we drew near, they were singing, in 
hoarse but manly tones, the lost stave of that well-known 
•hymn of John Wesley’s, beginning— 

• When passing througb tile watery deep, 

I ask la fuIthUls promised aid.* * , 

As the last words, ‘And flourish, unconsumed in fire,’ 
died away, or were rather drowned in the confused and 
incessant noiseatbove and around them, the oldest of the 
little band, clasping his work-worn hands, said solemnly, 

• Let us pray 1 ’ Our party stopped involuntarily to wit¬ 
ness, perhaps to participate in, this act of devotion. The 
speakm, ndsing his hec^, upon which the red light cast a 
lurid flan, commenced an ardent, almost agonizing 

I prayer to th*^ great and good Being to whose guardian 
caro they about to commit themselves. However 
much taste or cetined education migltt revolt at the 
phraseology of petition, it was imposs'iblc to deny 
that the apirit jit was eminently suitable to the ei». 
cumstanoes of m-case. - As he proceeded, he grew more 
. loud and energetio in his requests, and the xmnpiialjtm 
Streamed down hU cheamelled leatures, and literally 
dripped i^n his gSrtmShtft It was a scene which Bern- 
brandt might have embodied in a gforious picture: the 


'gleaming light on the face of tlm principal figure, par¬ 
tially obstructed by the shadow of his claspod hands; the 
deep, dense darkness of tBe background; the diin-dLs- 
covered forms of the more distant figures of the group; 
the statue-like, motionless physiognomy of the nearer 
listeners' contrasted vrKih the supplicating eamestucss of 
the speaker—all together supplied the materials for a 
composition such os that monarch of the * dark ma.sters ’ 
delighted to portray. When the prayer was ended, wc 
proceeded with our tour of inspection; and having com¬ 
pleted the examination of the steerage, gladly emerged 
again upon the upper deck. By this time the sun was 
getting very low, and the moment of our departure was 
at hand. 1 need not dwell upon our leave-taking; all 
must probably feci on such occasions what our little 
luirly folt, that, next to the final separation at the bed 
of death, a parting liko this is the most painful and 
atlhcliug. 

IVhcii the morning sun shone upon the hills above the 
town of Irravcscml, the black-looking bulk of tho Birman, 
for so many days an object of curiosity and interest, had 
ditappeared from the lircr; and tho good ship was by 
ihU time, we thought, in full sail down tho Channel, tho : 
wind being apparently fair for a speedy course to the ! 
Atlantic. IVith fervent jirayers for the safety and sue- j 
I'c.-is of our eioigr.ant friciid.s, we returned home to await i 
with p.auciico for the earliest tidings of their good or evil I 
foriunc. ! 

Tho firi-.t news was by a letter received a few days after, j 
dated Ileal, tietobcr 17,1841. By It wo learned that our ! 
anticipatiuiiB of a fair wind had not been realised, tliat 1 
the party had already suifered extremely from sea-sick- j 
ness and rough weather, that the nights they hod passed [ 
oil board had been awfully miserable and discouraging, | 
and that the majority of the emigrants were already 
longing to set foot once more on laud, and loudly regret- , 
ting that ever they had committed themselves to the 
hateful sea.. 'Phe ic.sscl had been driven back twice in ! 
attempting to start from the Downs, and the passengers ' 
were looking forward with perfect horror to a third at¬ 
tempt which was to'be made that night. That attempt, ; 
however, was successful; and clearing the Downs on the , 
morning of the 18th, tho Birman proceeded onwards on : 
what proved eventually a speedy and prosperous voyage. ' 

After this, anxious eyes were directed from day to day . 
for many months to tho ‘ shipjung intelligence’ in the 
columns of the ‘ Times;’ but it seemed that tho Binoau 
had escaped tho observation of every returning vessel, ! 
her name not being once mentioned as either spoken or j 
seen after her departure. | 

The next news was a letter from Mrs 'VV——, dated ! 
Cape of Good IIox>e, December SO, 1841. Thefolldwing ; 
are extracts ;—’ Here wo are at the Capo, and a del^htful | 
place it is, especially to us who have been tossing for ten | 
weeks on the billows. What a luxury is sq/t bread and j 
fresh meat 1 Everything wo could desire is brought on ■ 
board to us, and all very che^. We iutte good wine at ' 
fourpence and sixpenco a Iwttle, and fine mutton and { 
beef at tbree-halfpence a pound. Many of our com- \ 
panions would liko to land here, and finish their journey, i 
employment being plentiful, and pcovisionB so cheap; 
but they say that rent i« very high, . . . We have had a { 
very favourable voyag^ considering all things; we havo ' 
parted with.the sea-sickne^ and taken up with voracious j 
, appetites, which wo' induce ahundently here, having 
nothing else to do. ... . This is the last day of the year, 
and as warm as the sunimer at home; we havo lots of 
the finest aprisois} oranges, lemons, cucumbers, and all , 
the summer finiits and sah^; and in a few weeks they 
say the apples will bo ripe. • . . Grog was served round 
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to aU on Chcisimas Day, and wc are to have a pint of 
wine each to-morrow, New-Year’# Day. Our dear mother’s 
birth-day was also the captain’s, and aU on board made 
merry upon the ocoosion. You will easily imagine that 
my thoughts were with you all in England. . . . The 
captain is very good and Kind, and always at his post— 
one would think he nerer went tdbed; bat he is terribly 
severe w$th the nnruly. We have also a capital doctor, 
who is very skilful and attentivo; he is chaplain as well, 
and reads prayers to us every Sunday inoming. . . . 
We have hw six deaths—fire children, and one woman, 
who was in a decline when she came on board. We bare 
also hod three bir&s: the babies are all doing well. 
There is not one invalid at present on board. Our own 
health le excellent, and our childtin thrive at soa. . . . 
By the time you receive this, 1 trust we shall oil be safe 
in New Zealand.' 

The following ore extracts from some of the various 
letters received since the arrival of the emigrants in New 
Zealand, arranged ocod^ing to their re»peciivo dslus, 
from 1043 up to 1847. They may servu, perhaps, to inte¬ 
rest the general reader, os well as to show the intending 
emigrant something of the feelings ami experience of 
those who have gone before him; while they exhibit 
simply the various states of mind consoquent ux’on sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, and the marvellous forcu of use 
and custom- in gradually reconciling, luul at Icugth 
eitdearing, to us toe objects of our aiuioyouco and dis- 
1^0. 

Fbom Mbs W-. 

‘ PoitT NrcHOf-soK, Juhj 20, ini2. 
.... After leaving the Cape, we had a very gr>o(l and 
generally pleasant lutssagc, until wo had uliiiost r«‘iu;hed 
the Island of New Zealand. Wo then unfortunately 
deviated from the right course in making the land, and 
should have run upon a sunken coral reef, and safierod a 
miserable ritipwrcck, t*erhaps with the loss of all eur 
[fLlives, but for the timely warning of a stranger, who, 
seeing the course wc were taking, put oiT in his boat, und 
was, by the providence of God, just in lime to intercept 
us while we were yet within a few hundred yards of the 
sunken roof. We soon recovered the rightatraek, and at 
length reached the haibour in safety. Wo all landed 
the next day, and were not long of finding out what a 
svrotched place we had come to. AYhat will become of 
us i ... On getting on shore, wc found that the building 
intended for our use and accommodation had been appro¬ 
priated by a ship-load of einim-ants, who had had the 
good fortune to arrive a few days before we did. The 
result was, that we were all crammed into a large empty 
storehouse, just like an old hani, filthy beyond descrip¬ 
tion, and overrun with swoi-ms of small rats. Here a 
space was chalked out for each family on the rough 
flooring, and hero our little property, together with rations 
for a fortnight, were conveyed, and wo were finally left 
for good Ima all to shift for ourselves. Of all the hcort- 
hreMing Spectacles I ever witnessed, this was the worst. 
The most son^ine lest heart; and many of the women 
could do nothing but weep and wring their hands. 1 
could have done the same for very wretchedness, hut 
seeing that my husband wore a face os dismal as the 
res^ thoughlw would bo better policy to put the best 
aspect I couMr^pon the business: so I got him to help 
Tom in ajanuigibf>>eBr things; and while he was busy in 
nailing upUm^ain across our comer, 1 went out (taking 
a little girl with me, who had been very kind in nursing 
our baby during the voyage) into the wood, which was 
close by, and. cutting a number of small twigs, wc 
managed tC moke a I»«ota; With this we return^, and 
set about swelling the floor of the bam. Our example 
was soon folloiVedpy others, ana in the course of the day 
we contrived to give ^e pl^ some appearance of com-, 
fort; after which we mode the discoveiy that we wcw 
better off even here than on ship-bgatd, w we could go 
out and in as we chose. But heart inisgives me 
sadly. ... I have written to dea? mother, and if she 
does not get the letter, which th(W say i« very doubtfiil, 
do you send her this. I have made th^ same requCrt tq: 


•>i> 


her in re^rd to_ you.* Oh it is a sod thing, my dear 
sister, to bo banished to tliis outlandish place at the end 
of the earth! 1 shall never make up my mind to stay 
here. heart is not in my own bosom, but at homo 
with you in my native land. Heaven grant that f may 
be permitted to see it again. • , , The natives arc a fine 
race of people, but very dark skinned; most of them aro 
very much tattooed about the face in fanciful patterns; 
hut I understand'the missionaries have almosf persuaded 
them to abandon tho practioe, which is as painful as it 
is absurd. • Their lanmmge appears to mo to bo very 
difficult to learn; we have picked up a few words, how¬ 
ever, and shall speak it in time, if we stay here long, as 
1 fear we shall, not having the means to get away. 

Fhox Mbs W—— . 

• Wbuinotoh, OMer S, lIMJ. 

' T send this by a friend, who, happy man, is returning 

to England.Laud here, so situated as to be of any 

use, is very dear. VYe are renting a small piece, barely 
suificient for the site of a decent bouse, for which wo fay 
L..') a year. We have built a small house upon it, and 
ojwned a store, what we should call a shop at home. 
Wc sell whatever wc can buy, anything or everything; 
and are getting a tolerable business, mostly with tho 
moarici (natives), we have numbers of these flocking to 
our store ^laily; articles of clothing and bread are what 
they chiefly purchase; particularly tho bread, of which 
they can never have enough. Georgo has occasional 
ciiqiloyuicnt at his trade, so that wo manage to go on 
and save a little. But 1 con assure you that much de¬ 
ception is practised in England relative to this colony: 
great numbers of our fellow-passengers are half-starv^ 
through want of employment. Very few indeed get on* 
well, and those that do, would get on anywhere, being 
persons who possess both prudence and capital: a poor 
in:m can hardly be in a worso place than this. It is a most 
miserable country in the winter; such continual storms 
and tempests of rain and wind prevail as you in England 
have no notion of. 1 could not once venture out of doom 
for weeks together, and if Georgo or Tom vreat out on 
business, they returned on all occasions wet through to 
the skin: you cannot hold an umbrella, and it would be 
of 110 use if y8\i could. . . . There is one thing hero that 
■annoys and uisgosts us much, and that is, the gross immo¬ 
rality that i)revaiis among tho colonists; they seem to 
have left every moral and religious obligation behind 
them. The bishop has lately landed here; he ia much 
liked at present; 1 hope his example and exertions, which 
were very much wanted, will be of general use. .... 
Notwithstanding the wet, we all retain our hoalth won¬ 
derfully. The dear children are bettor than ever they 
wore; baby trots about quite sturdily, and grows apace. 
They will be little moaries before long, learning the 
language much faster than we who aro grown up can do. 
Ilowovcr, 1 know more of it than when I wrote last, the 
natives having formed our principal society for the time 
we hg,Te been here. They are very fond of us, because 
vib are uniformly kind to them: they call us by ear 
Christian names, and are as familiar as you would be; 
they are very fond and proud of mining the diildren, 
which they do in tho most gentle and tender manner.' 

Fbom Mb W - 

< WKciureTosT, Iketaibtr II, 1842, 

Dbsb R-, After an absence of fourteen months, I 

sit down to give you a brief aecoant of our eiq>erience 
siuce wc left Bath, Had 1 kno-wn amount of priva¬ 
tion and discomfort we should have had to undergo dur¬ 
ing tho voyage, it is very certain we should never have 
undertaken it. Five months shut up, and half-stified Jn 
darkness—ie is horrible to think of; but, thank Heaven, 
we,have survived it hH, and got here ia sa&i(y; can 
you but a poor description of the country. As flir 
as T have seen yet, it appears to he dll Aountaln and 
j,nle, and femes—treei^ everywhere Mw;.aiiA,irh»t seems 

a Dorlsg the period of Hv«a;jraaHI;itbat tlwcerMieiaBaealie has 
How lasted, tho intooarriage of wtten baa aitwiaMl on hoth sides 
to,atoaS twelve per cent. - , --v 
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stmngu to U8, they ore alvrajH in full leaf, there being you bare ao kindly aent; you have need the beat judg- 
ncTcr Hutfieieut frost to kill the foliar. .... On first ment in their selection, and they will be of great service 
arriving here I was campletely bemldered, eveiything to us; but vre are ashamed to tax your generosity so 
was so different from our expectations. I soon saw that largely. .... Am ha^py to say that our condition is 
the idea of living by my trade of plumbing, and glazing, improved, and is still improving: wo live now almost as 
and painting, was out of &e question, and what to do for comfortably as we did at home. Prices are muoh more 
a livelihood was the puzzle. I hired a small housa of reasonable than when 'Are anived; and as we, keeping a 
two rooms, built of clay, and thalubcd with a kind of store, procure much ot our provisions at trade-price, our 
coarse roe*dy grans, which the natives* call lonve tome, housekeeping expenses are very moderate indeed. We 
Hither we removed our little property, and sot down to have eve^ reason for thankfulness, espeoiaUy seeing that 
ponder on the iheans of getting bread fur ourselves and many around us are in great distress. 1 have as much 
little ones. As to buying laud for the purpose of colti- employment as 1 choose in dressmakine, mostly for the 


made a point of meeting my engagements punctually— imre.AVe i 

never, in fact, speculating at oil, but bny’^sig only what 1 Now Zealand, and 
know 1 could pay for—my credit is good, and wc can con- rity of the colony.' 
scqucntly get goods with a rcasnnaldc accomniodatiuii as 


Imre.AVe aro beginning now to feel at homo in 

New Zealand, and are anxious for the |)eace and prospe- 


. FxiomMusAA^-. 

to time. Hut our purchases are not confined to the auc- , < wauiaoTow JitoiB IW4 

r A-. Having n sudden opportulilty of sl-ndiiig 

fellow-pas.^,gers ^ 1 f jy J 

to come out and join us. This is a selfish reqlest I 


^aded life, skulking m the woods, and drowning their comfortahlc in every respect, ns we have abundance irf 
sorrows m drink whenever they can pick up a shilling, eveiything, and to spare. George says if you will come 

si'TTj.si 

were greatly alarmed with the first, bnt now taka lUlila I _share our prdsi^ity: you^^lfini peasant 


and muitfd wHo oon^ldcrcd IhcmselTea doine well, p-av do come 
The Buffetem iiaTe dcgu ptiTtlally fellovcd hy a ^eiierttl 
subseripMen. .... We can never make un our minds 
to stay in this place, and so soon as wc can lave a suffi¬ 
cient' sum to take us elsewhere, or to bring us .... Than 


know.you undergo. 


From M» W-. 

, * 'Wsiiisovox, JDemabfr fl, IBM. 

. Thank Heaven thingi ore sdtered much for the 


Bnglwd, wo have detennined to bid a final fatewMbte 'bettor since my last. Our business has succeeded for be- 
«ew«Biand. I yond ouf expectationB, andif it Bhodld now takeabad 

PjtoM Miw W ^ deBeH -Tu aliogetW, v^e b^U not be with- 

• WezmacroK. «!pfe«J«r 4,1843. Ir *’’*5 

.... I *.1 w k™ .. ft, tt. »«- S 


1 iitue ones. As to buying land lor tne purpose ot culti- employment as i ouoose in dressmaiung, mostly tor the 
vatiou, OUT means would not suffice; cleared laud is fur native women; but having lately enlarged our house, and 
too dear, and uncleared land would be of no use to us. having four lodgers besides our own family to attend to. 
My applications for employment were of no avail; the I cannot spore much time for the needle. Wo have now 
place is swarming with idle hands willing to work; two futulshed our house ijuite English fashion, and hung up 
days a week is above the average employment for each, tlie pictures which we brought from home on the walls. 
Considering thc.se things, I resolved upon opening a shop, Wc put up a stout dresser in. the new kitchen, and ar- 
or store, as they call it here, for the sale of anything for ranged the wares as at home; but an earthquake shook 
which a market could be found. This course was, in fact, some of them off, and we have railed in the shelves as 
the only thing that remained to va I had no choice hut they do nt sea. George has at this moment plenty to do 
Ilobsoirs. As no shop was to be got, we had to rent a at his trade, and is employing two journeymen to assist 
piece of land, and build one. 1 got a small jiatch of him; so that ) cu sco things havo a much bettor napect 

ground, GO feet by ‘M, for which we are paying L-.O a year, than when 1 wrote lost, at least with us.This is a 

On this Tom and 1 set to work with right goud-wHl, and very healthy country: those attacks to which I was al- 
soon managed—thanks to our carpentering p;,-u-ticc—to ways subjuct, are here much lighter and briefer than they 
knock up a decent dwelling, with j good roomy shop, were at home, and my general health is better: my hus- 
Hut tho building materials drained my purse almost to band is always well, and the children thrive in an extra- 

thc drogs^ijM had wc not fortunately possc.^sed a pretty ordinary degree, and are full of fun tuid spirits. 

good siu^'tlf linens and wcaral)lc.s, we should Imve had ^'eu have hoard, of courso, of the shocking mossaero at 
nothlng-i^ffillt^with to camriieiicc our coiiiiiierce. AVc Clondy Hay on Sunday morning, Juno 10. AVc were all 
tuinbledL.uWything saleable into the store, and hajipily thrown into great alarm by tho uiicxpectod arrival of the 
Gusbomet* soon made their ajipcaiancc. Had we pusscssed guvcrnuicnt brig, with a denmnd for a general turn out 
‘miy capital to begin with, wc should have made a tliviv- to oet as reinfotcemonts. George volunteeied, with a 
ing business by this time; but we arc gradually iiiiprov- number more, and they went on board; but a sqwl aris¬ 
ing, and have good hopes that, with the assistance of ing, with a violent gale of wind, tho vessel was unable to 
what little employment we.:caii pick up, the store will get out of the bay, and the voluoteors came ashore again, 
in the long-run support us all. 1 save every peimy I Four ('nttcrel was tho only one of the luardered party 
possibly can, and attend the aiictiuiis which take place whom we knew; wc had seen him but a few week's before, 
on the arrival of vessels. tJpon all kinds of goods I H must have lieon a dreadful shock to his friends and 
realise a fair profit; luid everything will sell. As I have rcialires at Itath. lie was much liked and respected 
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cited. One lesson of actual exMtience is better tban a 
tbousand speculations upon a subject of such importance, 
and such a lesson these brief memoranda may help to 
impact. 


ATMOSPinSRIG ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA 

SiKOK Franklin’s time numerous interesting discoTerics 
hare been made regarding this subtile flnhl. 'Hie intro¬ 
duction of Toltaio MeeWeity has simplified many of our 
expciimenti, and it is now pretty dearly dAnonstrated 
that a thunder-doud is composed of alternate rings, 
sections, or zones of positirc and nogatiro electricity, 
resembling the arrangement of the plates in a voltaic 
circuit. 

- Various are the phenomena displayed by atmospheric 
electricity besides those emitted in storms; namely, 
those liglits known as Will-o’-the-wisp, those which 
aro sometimes observed on tlie masts of ships at sea, 
meteors, and the peculiar lightning known ns sfieel or 
/lent lightning, which is not accompanied by any report 
of thunder, at least by none wlildt can be heard by the 
car. 

It wonid be out of place in this paper to enter into 
an explanation of the causes of these curious pheno¬ 
mena, alUiough this may easily be dune by tiieans of 
the late magnificent improvements ^ electrical appa¬ 
ratus. The object of this communication is ratlier 
to mention some very eurious fae.ts wiiieli have been 
furnished to the writer by General Sir George Pollock, 
who commanded a division of tho army in the famous 
operations carried on in the iirovinee of Cabul, and 
country of Afighanistan, in the year 1842. 

The portion of the forces umler Sir George Pollock's 
ro7nmand was stationed at Jeilalabad, a jihiec of con¬ 
siderable size, situated between the 84111 and .'i.jtb de¬ 
grees of north latitude, at tlie foot of that e.\tinsion of 
the lUmaleh Mountains known as the Iniliaii ('aiie.a.sus, 
and at tlie north-east exirner of the iiroriuec of Gabiil, 
whidi is surrouuded by bills on all sides. .Tellalabad 
stands on an elevated situation, being about 2000 feet 
above the levd of tho sea, aud is about forty miles 
from the Khybcr Pass, now rendered /Smou.s in the 
history of our wars in India. The soil in this district 
vras a vast plain of sand. 

The particulars of the phenomena exhibited were as 
follow -.—About the end of April, or the beginning of 
May 1842, the air being quite clear, not a cloud to be 
seen, while the European sentry on duty carried his 
arms, with flxe<l bayonet, sparks might lie drawn from 
any part of the barrel of the musket by a sceond person 
bringing his knuckle near to it. Sir George I’ollock 
hM been witness to this, besides having often himself 
drawn sparks from the firelock. He states that a 
sficcession of sparks could be obtained from the same 
musket, and that it did not require any great interval 
of time to elapse before a second could be elicited sifter 
one bad been felt. * 

The stocks of the muskets were made of the sipoo- 
treo, a xieculiar wood which grows in the East Indies, 
and of whieh the musket-stocks of the Indian troops 
are usually made. There is generally a band of brass 
which goes round the lower end of Die butt of a gnn: 
this must have been touched by the sentry’s hand while 
he carried his musket; bat it is not connected wiDi any 
other part of the meted. 

From these facte, it would appear as if the electricity 
entered by the point of the bayonet, and was lodged in 
the barrel, unDl drawn ofl" by the approach of some 
body liaving a oonnection with the cartli^ It is still 
diffioult to conceive how the electricity cmild remain 
accuttiulatod in the musket, without uauing off by 
means of the butt Into the band of the sentry, and 
so to the ground. Tbs wood of whidi the stock was 
made must have been riHy dry—almost in a baked 
state—and must thus have e»Wl as m insulator or 
nou-condoetor to the fluid. 

That the idr must have been highly charged wltib I 


electricity there can bo no doubt j and from tho appear¬ 
ances indicated, may we not infer tliat the largest bat¬ 
tery might bavo been charged in a short time, and tiio 
most intense physical effects produced? According to 
Mr Crosse, as stated in a pamphlet lately published,* 

‘ Clouds with well-defined ^i^s, and more condensed, 
are far more dectrical‘'thah a large expanse of clouds 
with no edges v'isihler But it is not easy to nndorstsnd 
how the electricity can be so easily and ]fiainly deve¬ 
loped in the absence of clouds, as shown 1^ the pheno¬ 
mena stated. 

The question may hence arise, whether'the agency of 
this species of electricity may not be made availabto in 
many of the operations which are every day carried on 
by men ? It has hitherto been employed simply as 
the toy of the philosopher, or means have only been 
taken, and that most succcssfolly, to guard us from its 
dangerous efrccts; but may there not he a method of 
training this terrific power, and of making it practi¬ 
cally useful ? 

The associations ronneetcd with it are not of the 
most jdcasurablc nature; but the beautiful and intoreste 
ing, as Well as startling experiments of Mr Crosse, Sir 
William Snow Harris, mid others, have shown that it 
may be subdued and guided wheresoever we list. 

For the purpose of rending rocks, or exploding artil¬ 
lery, not a more terrific and powcrftd assistant could be 
cniploj-ed; whilst, when not required, by a proper dispo¬ 
sition of our arrangements, its effects might be made to 
pass liarmlcssly away. The application of frieHonal or 
ordinary electricity to the blasting of mines has already 
been attempted, but with little success; and it has given 
way to the greater advantages derived from tiro em¬ 
ployment of voltaic electricity for the same purpose. 

'I'liere does not exist a more universal agent in nature. 
Still and noiseless in its motion when judiciously con¬ 
ducted, it is yet susceplihlc of swelling, by induction 
ami concentration, to ]iruduee rosults the most over- 
wliclming aud astonishing that tho mind of man can 
coneeivo. 

I’iiysioIogicaJ researches lend to show that this subtile 
fluid enters largely into the constitution of man and 
animals aiiff it would be interesting to study in how 
far a further prosecution of this science and its laws 
may oiicrate in enabling us either to prevent the genera¬ 
tion, or to stay the progress of disease. For tips purpose 
it ivonld be necessary to learn the nature of tlie electri¬ 
city developed by tiro decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter; whether it be positive or negative; 
and to find out also the exact nature of tiro electricity 
existing in the living subject. 'J'he late highly-interest¬ 
ing experiments of Professor Matteuoci of Pisa have 
tlirown much light upon this latter branch. The obser¬ 
vations of Dr Pallas, principal physician of the French 
armies, and chief physician of the military hospital at 
Oran, as to the iusuktlon of patients suffering unddr 
various disorders, and the rcsulte of whoso experience 
have beenjust published in the ‘ Pharmaceutical Times,’ 
ate very useful and instructive. 

It has already been clearly shown by many kite ex¬ 
periments, that the higher regions of me air are poti- 
lively electrified with reference to those bdow them; 
and that, in the absence of clouds, the earth is ne^- 
tivcly electrified, and therefore attracts the posittve 
electricity from the atmosphere. In other words, the 
higher we rise above the earth, the more positively 
electrified do we find the atmosphere. It is generally 
found that in a clear condition of the ait, men and am- 
mals enjoy a more healthy state of body; but when 
clouds or dull weather n^e their appearance, that 
healthy condition changes, and they are difil^tly 
affected, according to the natiire of what we call tiieir 
nervous temperament. C3ouds and toggy weather may ' 
iherefore he considered, as the effiicte of .a change or dis¬ 
turbance in the electrical conditiem of the air, daring 

* Eiuotrfaial OondlHw Amdted to Fseta. By FtankUn Cox- 
woithy. 
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which a portion of the earth may becomo poniieely 
electrified with, reference to the air immediately above 
it. In ihia case a repnUyo action would take place 
between the earth and the higher regdona of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; and tlte intermediate air, containing moisture, 
by absorbing a surplus of electricity, may be condensed, 
and be formed into ice $ thus causing.those clouds from 
wldch the rain descends when the earth again becomes 
negative. It may be said that, oKcording to this doc¬ 
trine, lightning should sometimes be sent upwards from 
the eerth. This iitct has been observed; and M. Arago, 
in Ms admirable treatise on thunder, inserted in the 
* Annuure du Bureau des Longitudes’ for 1838, quotes 
authors who have remarked this singular phenomenon. 

It would thus appear to be desirable that, in order to 
promote a healthy tone in animal and vegetable life, 
the electrical condition both of tlie atmosphere and the 
earth should he preserved in as uniform a state as pos¬ 
sible. The means of accomplishing this may yet be 
discovered. It must be the result of vigorous and care¬ 
ful experiment Every day throws some new Rglit 
this beautifttl,and captivating science; and from 
Ud'gMat nnmb^ of labourers now in the field, we may 
entwtain the hd^ that ero long their combined cxer- 
Hons will be crowned with a brilliant success. 


' S AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY ISIS. 
Thk newspapers have snflicienUy informed ns of the 
public events which occurred during the last week of 
’■ February, but many a sad talc connected with these 
days of horror remains unknown, save to the few who 
acted in them. On one of these occasions, when tlie 
noise of firing and drum-beating sounded at a suilieicnt 
distance to lead me to suppose actual danger was equally 
far off, I set out to see a friend who lived about three- 
quarters of a mile farther from Paris than the street I 
then resided in. It was a fine fresh spring day, the 
lower branches of tlie lilac-trees began to burst their 
leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, and gay 
yellow daffodil enlivened tlm gardens, and the wall¬ 
flower filled the air with fragrance. Aft* tlio sleepless 
nights and anxious days I had lately passed, I was more 
than commonly susceptible to thegc sweet perfumes and 
sights, which seemed to speak of |>eace and quiet so 
strongly, that they almost induced a feeling of security 
for the moment; and I began to comfort myself witli the 
hope that the worst was over, and that although it 
might he long ere commercial or social confidence was 
restored, still life and property would be safe, and by 
degrees those wlio lived out of the gay world, as 1 did, 
would return to the usual routine of their former quiet 
habits, smd fsel that to them at least a monarchy or 
republic made little diflbrcncc, while political matters 
would in due time be settled and arranged on a now 
plan. Encouraging myself in these pleasing antici¬ 
pations, thongb I then more than half feared they would 
turn out delusions, as they assuredly have done, I walked 
briskly jMward, when all at once the peculiar tap, tap, 
tap of the drum, and tlie heavy unmeasured step of a 
large body men, struck upon my practised ear, telling 
ton plaiifl^ it was not miUtoty who were approaching. 
While ddiberating which way to tom, I looked np, and 
saw there was no retreating, without showing the alarm 
winch was always dangaiitfs at this time. Making, 
tlierefore, a virtne of nece^^, I walked boldly forward, 
and addreasing a tajUi,.fl«rce-ioOking, rather sullen young 
man in a Mouse, I ihftt, stire of the politeness of 
Frenchmen, I ventured to request him to conduct me 
past the advancing body of cUi^/nu, who perhaps—as 
the wit equalled the gMlantry of Jiis bravo countrymen 
—might be led to make quizzing renmrks on a lady 
waUdng alone amid so many men dtorlng .jrafSi stl^g 


times. At first he looked as if disposed to be rnsolent; | 
but as I proceeded with my speech, Ms Vanity vaa no 
doubt satisfied, for his countenance relaxed, and ha 
smilingly assured me he would with pleasure accompany 
me, and accordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, tbrough this martid crowA All were armed ^ 
vdrioasly; some had swords drawn, miuiy had their 
arms'bar^ np to the elbows, ready for blqpdy work, 
and the redCag of the revolution waved every here and 
there, whil| shouts, cries, songs, and howls rent the 
air. 

At length we arrived at clear ground and I smilingly 
thanked my conductor. 

‘ Bolut, citoyonno,’ said he. 

‘ Vive la nation 1 Vive la rcpuhliquel’ responded I, 
and walked on somewhat relieved. 

I arrived at Madame dc Yaniiion's house, and found 
her at work witii her daughter Celestinc—an only child 
of about nine years of age; a little girl of much family 
consequence, as she was heiress to an immense fortune 
on tlic death of her grandfather.- We talked of the 
times, and I related what 1 bad jnst passed through, 
‘Ah!’ said she, ‘many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, bi^: we do not approach the windows, 
and none of them have ever molested, us; but Qud 
knows when our turn may arrive. There you* may 
hear their horrid revolutionary tap now at a distance I ’ 

Shortly after it became more audible, nearer and 
nearer it approached, and wc looked at each other with 
alarmed conutcnanccs. At last the pikes and flags 
beeamc visible. 

‘Louis! Louis!’ cried Madame de Vannion to the 
servani’, ‘bolt the doors, and at your peril look out of 
the w'indow!’ 

The noise inereased, and Oelestine began to cry. 
Her mother tried to comfort her, and wo talked of the 
iinrcasonalilcnoss of being frightened at a mere sound ; 
but ns tliere was some reason to apprehend a slight 
derangement an tlie action of the heart in her case, her 
mother, acting upon the advice of her medical atten¬ 
dant, rose to prepare a soothing draught they were in 
the h.abit of giving to the chihl when any unusuid clr- 
cumataucc agitated lier. I had heard of their alarms 
on this subject without myself sharing in their fears, 
for Oelcstine was sturdily made, bright complcxioned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much M. tito air, 
and to take so much exercise without ever appearing 
over-fatigued, that I almost inclined to tiiink her parents 
were over-anxious about their precious charge, apd 
used the doctor’s iiiinie as an excuse for spoiling a 
little, particularly as even he announced that by careful 
tending she would outgrow these symptoms. . 

AJ; this niomcnt, however, her unusual pallor struck 
me, and J drew her kindly towards me, while Madame- 
dc Yaniiiou proceeded to the next room in srareh of a 
caraft of water. Upon opening the door, we discovered 
Monsieur Louis standing staring at the cq^n window. 

‘ Come hock, Ia)uis,’ said Madame de Vannion. quickly. 
‘Did I not tell you on no pretence to.approach the 
window?’ 

‘ Be easy, madame; it will he^aothing (i^iey are past.’ 
At this moment he started, aad^xc^med, ‘ Ah! one 
them looks back: he looks ahftyt* 

* Leave the window!’ cried we, striving to drag him' 
from it. But he seemed spell-bound; he wrung Ms 
hands. 

'They Save tum^i tihey arc coming: it it 
with ust AR, madiuae, may Heaven baxe 'tueitw oti 
us!’ T’he next inihuta timndering btofgoa ^ 
door of tlie hduse. ,* Ouvres—cnveesl*, 

, ‘Louis,* said bis mistrei^'wM qui^ 
th.c door.’ : . . - -' 

The pale quaking coward nmwnd, 'JSTo, no: ao’ 
SuchthMgi Totoeorilarl’^aad-^dii^pea^ 
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The knocking and kicking continued, and my friend 
adrnneed to the window. ‘ What yoa want, nios 
amis?’ 

‘Want! Everything — meat, money, broad, wine! 
Come, come, open the door, mdbeureuse.’ 

At that moment one of these madmen presented iiia 
musket at her and fired; but fortunately being quite 
drunk, the ball went on one side. ' 

‘ Do not beat down my door,’ said my friend: ‘ wait 
and T will.Open it.’ And both of us advanoing, keeping 
the poor (Hiud behind ua, opened the door. ITio multi¬ 
tude poured in: Brty were drunk, and dirty; and filled 
the house with a horrible odour. They opened every 
closed every door, every drawer, and three shots were 
fired in the drawing-room; however, they fortunately 
hit none of us. Wine and bread, and thirty francs, 
which were lying on the mantelpiece, were taken ; anil 
one Tiif^n seized a pendulc, biit the leader crying out 
at once, ‘ No robbery!’ he replaced it. 

' Aro they going to kill us, mamma?' asked iitllc 
Celestine, 

‘ ^ly child, I cannot tell; but if they do, we shall go 
to God, and in heaven there are no terrors.’ 

‘ I am saying my prayers, iniiiiiiiia.’ 

She shed no tear—she uttered no cry—but amid all 
the uproar of this fearful scene, the beating of her 
little heart was distinctly audible. Wo trenfoled, yet 
our words were calm, and our loots firm. At last 
tberch were signs of departure; the noise lolled; they 
bayoneted the bread, drank the wine, putting the 
bottLs to their lips, and then breaking them after¬ 
wards ! they pushed us rudely abontj under pretence of 
shaking hands with us, saying they would on their 
return settle matters with the man who had only 
escaped a coward’s death that time by running away to 
eonceat himself. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, 
and laughter; and when the door was closed, and the 
fearful cjbands had died in the distance, we began to 
feel a terror that duriu," the scene 1 have just desuribed 
we had not lieen conscious of. All was put in order by 
our own hands in silence, for we durst not speak; ami 
we felt -that active exertion alone, could preserve us 
from fainting. On M. do Vannion’s retimi to dinner, 
when his wim related to him the events oAlic morning, 
he appeared anxious about the cfTcet such a fright 
must have had uiwn Celestine. The child assnreil him 
that she hardly remembered the scene. She recollci!ted 
a first terror, and then a feeling of faintness, and that 
her heart had beat very quickly ; but that she feared 
noUiing now, that her own papa was beside her. Still, 
she did' not regain her former cheerfulness, nor was she 
calm and gentle as heretofore: she bec.anio irritable 
with her companions, impatient with her bomie, and 
frequently left her plays, ^giplaining of hcadaclie. 
TIm nnsatisfootory state Of hkr health ended iu an 
attack of fever, from which in duo time she recovered, 
although her complexion never regained tlic 'jrilliant 
line fur which it had been remarkable, but remakied 
pale IIS a marble statue. Another singularity was, that* 
neither before nor daring her illness, nor after her re¬ 
covery, did she ever name the visit of the insurgents; 
and she showed so much uneasiness when any one else 
alluded to it, that her xiarents requested their friends to 
avoid the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat¬ 
ters before her. She soon returned to her toys, plays, 
lessons, and cliUdish prattle, and seemed as happy and 
thongfafiess ns usual; though a drum, a shol^ or a 
sliuut, idways turned her paler. One evening, as there 
appeared to be more than common disturb-ance in the 
street, and Celei)tinO appeared uneasy, her mother pro¬ 
posed that slie should retire early to rest, hoi^g to get 
her to sleep before the ujwoat increased. &61obeyed 
at once, and was'soon in her little beil. ; ■ ' ' 

' Good-nighi^ niy child,’ said her rUotliiOTi kissing her. 
‘But stay, I will go attd gqt you a clie^te bonbon.’ 
On her return she held ‘Here; tny Imre, herei 

is tho bonbon;’ but Calais’s lian4 raised. 

* Are you asleep already ? Are yoh iB7-«^ are you 


playing me a trick ? Come, take the bonbon, and give 
me anothelr^iss. Bpoak, Gdestine, to mamma; do not 
agitate me, ipy dear cbildL* . . . Little Celestine was 

w fai' 


WIBDpM or;WAlTING. 

Twfe whole theory of a wise conduct in this world may 
be summed up in the knowledge of when to aci and 
when to refrain from action ; the whole'jproetice consists 
in acting according to such knowledge. A complete 
mastery of both theory and practice is rarely attaint by 
an individual. Some persons, like the Athenians in the 
old story, know very well what is right to be done, but 
do not do it; others fiiero are who do right by instinct 
or habit, without knowing ivhy they do' it; and. as M. 
Jourdain talked prose nil his life without being aware 
of tho fact, so they do tho right thing, at tlie right 
moment, without any conscious premeditation vt eflurt 
of judgment. 

Althougli, as has just been said, the union of tlie theory 
and the practice of a wise conduct in worldly matters 
is rarelj' attained, that is no resison why we should not 
ti-y to attain it It is better to set our aim too high 
than too low. Ifailure in a great undertaking is often 
nearer to excellence, than success in a small one. 
I’cnplcwlio can act quite up to their own ideas of virtue 
and wisdom, and whose practice is in all things ade¬ 
quate to their principles, aro never very virtuous, very 
wise, or very higli-principled people. We believe that 
the standard of virtue we erect fur ourselves ought 
to be very high : by straining to reach unto it, there is 
hope that we may at least reach half-way, and thus 
be forcetl up beyond tbc low and the mediocre. We 
would o(Tl;r a few words njKin a branch of this important 
subject—that of the teistlom of traitivg. ‘ Surely,' many 
persons may exclaim, ‘it cannot require much intdli- 
gcnce to wait It cannot require much skill, or pru¬ 
dence, or wisdom to do nothing.' On the contratj’, we 
venture to affirm that it is oton a very difficult thing 
to do ludliing; that, in fact, tlicro is no harder work in 
this world than to <loaiot\ung Judiciously i or, to put our 
proposition in, other words, it is often a much harder 
trial to a man’s spirit to wait than to work. We do not 
fur a moment dispute the superior dignity of action to 
inaction ; but we vrisis to show that inactivity is some¬ 
times wisdom. It is a great truth, that those who 
would iiroperly use opportunities, must oiaie them; 
but there is another truth we would Insist on now— 
namely, that ‘ wise men bide their time,’ knowing well 
tliat — 

‘ Those nlao serve who only stand and wait.' 

Ilow often arc we placed in critical circumstances whieh' 
no action of our own is at all likely to improve—ih . 
which it is clearly most prudent to take no step->-to do' 
nothing, to say nothing; but to wait and see what the 
opposite party will do or say. Now this positiou is 
what half-wise pcoi>Ic cannot maintain with patience, 
and often tliey cannot maintain it at alL Restfsis from - 
temperament, or some other cause, they go and do some¬ 
thing when it would be infinitely better that they bad 
sat quietly at home and done nothing. How fiequently 
are clever people the victims of this over-oetiTity 1 
They hasten away to buy stocks in railways, and otl^r' 
undertakings, when they should have kept tb^r money. 
in their pockets. They make proposals whlefa reflec¬ 
tion shows them they cannot fulfil without embarrass¬ 
ment or loss of credit. The}? uutapgde themselves with 
arrangements into which ^i^ ohg^t on no account to 
have plunged. Is not much of the.iictuiil vice and crime, 
not to sp^ of common imprudcaices, a result of this 
inconsiderate activity i tllie toung, in partiesdkr, arc 
constantly getting themselves into scraiies, through a 
headlong wish to he doing. They .nethat the 
world is, on the whol& -a very oatsyBuoR^ree affidr, in 
which he who On aupeitnrbt1tl|> fod with a pathmt 

rehance on the lattiind ciamt:nf ovehts, will be pretty 
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sure of being ultimately euccrssfal. It ii all very well 
anj very proper to bo enterpriaing, and to be ready to 
take odvanta^ of circumetancea; but, in the name of 
eommon aenae, let thorn take care to be enterpriaiag in. 
the right direction, and not ruah without foresight into 
iniprudent undertakings, merely from a wish to to 
doing, or from a notion tliai^ the world is going to 
run away before they can get a hold of it. We say, i 
let them titice things coolly^let* them have a reason¬ 
able degree of pa'^hce...* Will anybody, however, in 
tliese days of high-pressure, listen to sncli grave admo¬ 
nitions? With'the bulk of jieoijle, patience does not 
rank as a virtue at all; it is disregarded as a mere 
negative quality, useful enough as ballast to minds less 
richly freighted than tlieir own;*and it is precisely for 
the want of this ballast tiiat many fine minds liavc 
been wrecked in the sea of life. The ancient philoso¬ 
phers were fully alive to the importance of patience in 
all things: their disdples were taught how to wait. 
Pytbagorns mode his followers learn to vail bcforcstliey 
were allowed to plunge into action; ho made them learn 
to to silent before they learned how to speak. It would 
to well for us of this advanced generation if we could 
serve a sort of Pythagorean apprenticesitip to silence 
and patience, so that wo might become adepts in the 
diiBcult art of Waiting. 

All cultivated {lersons at the present d.iy arc fully 
aware of the importance of work: it iins been reiterated 
in a .hundred di^‘rcnt voices that labour is divine; 
therefore we deem it superfluous to repeat tbut trntli 
now. Still, though every one knows that there is muclt 
Wisdom in working, we are tolerably sure tliat many 
peo^o have not considered how tnucii wisdom there is 
ill waiting. Tills is not at all surprising, bcn.'iusc folly 
and vice so often show tiiemsclves m connection with 
idleness and passivity, tluit it is natural enough ibr 
casuid observers to suppose that inaction is in ail cases 
to be uondemned. Bat more careful c-v.-imination of tlie 
suliject will prove that tliis i.i a great error. Beeansc 
foolisli persons will not take the trouble to work, but 
sit listlessly, ever waiting for sometliing from without 
to stir tiiem to action, it docs ndt follow that it is not 
sometimes a very wise tiling to wait. fTlic diflercnco 
totween the two classes of vaiUrs is exactly indicated 
in the paralde of the Ten "Virgiiis—‘ live of whom were 
wise, and five were foolish.’ Tlii! wise waiters are pre¬ 
pared for action when the time for action comes; the 
foolish waiters are utterly unprepared. 

Indolence is a slow-consuming disease; impatience is 
an unbroken horse, tliat bears away its rider to destme- 
tinn, and both are equally opposed to the wise waiting 
whicii we would have united to wise working. To 
quote the beautiful verse of the American popt, let us, 
while tliis life lasts, go on cheerihlly— ;■ 

‘ Still achlevtiia, still punuiioa, ^ ^ 

X/eam to labourf and to wiii.* j 


FEASTS. 

The institution of feasts is one of the few customs 
current in all nations, savage and civilised, from tlie 
Londoners Christmas dinner to the Kamskatkadale’s 
riorification over tnusiiroom wine in the first days of 
Beptemher. Every people have their feasts. The details 
may and do differ con.sidcrably, as in the cases cited, 
but tlie principle of feasting appears to to the same 
throughout the world; its origin evidently vests among 
the peculiarities of human conduct and history, as no 
species bat our own in the wide creation has been ob¬ 
served to iqppoint assemblies, or make preparations for 
the purpose. Some of them have indeed bran too often 
feasted at the expense ^ mem—-such as wolves and 
ravens in great battle nc|ldB: and the old poets were 
accustomed to represent them as calculating the chances, j 
and rejoidBg in the prospect of war; but this was In 
the style'of the court jeriw, wbg, when a quarrelscime 
prlnee vt Hungary, just come to the throne, inqtiired 
why so many carrier crows appeared in the ne'i^- 


bonrhood of I’resburg, informed .liim tliat they were 
assembling to congratulate each other on his majesty's 
happy accession, as there would soon to plentv of pro¬ 
visions on either the German or Tiwklsb frontier. 

Religion, politics, and social habits have contributed 
to the number and variety of the world’s feasts; and 
©lose of religious institution, however perverted from 
their original design, are generally found to have tlie 
roost continuous hold on popular merooryj A monk, 
some centuries ago, obliged tlie world wiUi a treatise 
entitled ‘jThG Feasts of All Times,’ wlilch ho divided 
into the speeiai and the stated. Unilcr the first division 
were conipreiiondcd great banquets, for the celebration 
of particularly happy occasions, nr at. least those that 
were so consiilercd; and under the lost, tlie fixed and 
annual festivals that always return witii their seasons. 
Tlie monk's vuluiiic must liave been entertaining, 
tlioiigh its subject is now considerably out of date, for 
part of tile book was occupied with directions, ns tlic 
nutlior said, for tlie government of feasts in general, 
according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the old 
approved rules of festivity. 'Whether it is that our 
times are tmi prudent and business-like to countenance 
tlic consequent cxiicnsc of time and funds, that tlie 
daily wants and wishes of uirilised mankind liavc in¬ 
creased (to SUCH a degree as to engross tlieir entire 
energy and attention, till all work and no play lias be¬ 
come the description of tlicse lalinr days, or that tlic 
nations, h.aving outgrown their cliildbuod, no longi't 
place tlieir chief joy in plumcakc and holidays, it were 
diflicult to decide; bnt tlic glory of feast and festival 
Ims waned from among us, anil, like the rest of tlie old 
world’s customs, now presents but fceblo and fading 
nieinoriols, wlih;h every year iliminisUcs. 

Tlie speeiai feasts or banquets wliicii formed sncii an 
important item in the exiicnses of earlier times, are 
indeed still wortliily represented by our great }mblie 
dinners. A French tourist 1ms remarked that every¬ 
thing in England begins and ends with a ^nner; and 
the zcml of no party could be satisfactorily dqmonstrafed 
without the play ef knives and forks, as if tlie jilghway 
to the synipatliies of tlie nation led tiirough the diges¬ 
tive organs «f its people. Tliese observations were 
never more strikingly verified than in tlie present day. 
Tlie dinner is an .affair of nil-work, and does duty on 
every occasion; the tribute of admiration to the genius 
of a successful poet, of sympathy with a disappointed 
pnlitieian, and of confidence in a popular minister, is a 
dinner. By, this events are commemorated, political 
parties strchgtlicued, and mercantile companieil'; ce¬ 
mented ; ill sliort, interest, resolution, and enthii^iiiMi, 
all come ont strong in the slmim of a dinner. Bolls are 
at times produced by the same causes, but they gienq*- 
rally come as afterpieces, in consideration of the latflito, 
all of whom arc not likely to be satisfied by seeing ‘ tiic 
lions feed ’ from tlic g-ollDry, however curious or edify¬ 
ing the spectacle may be; but dining is the recognised 
tie^onstration of the modern Englishman. The more 
showy but unsubstantial fete has long been the favourite 
mrtiiod in France, pcrliaps from its pageant-like cha¬ 
racter being better snited to the tlieatrical genius of 
the people; but even there the dinner-giving doctrine 
lias recently gained ground; and it cannot to forgotten 
that government opposition to a reform banquet was 
the drop tliat orcrfloweiTtlie cun in the late revolution; 
and Louis-Pliilippe may to fahdy,smd to have lost his 
crown for spoiling a dinner.' ' , , 

The greatest displaya of tilts festive kind toode in 
Britain of late years have originated in political roal. 
Tha'grcat banquet by which the passing of the Keferm 
Bill Wi^, .ediebrateil^^and some of the dinners 8;iven to 
O’Cmt^tH^' tobitih: of his popularily, Me tetoark- 
able tria^pilrt;..' ^hhy had no rivals in thi^lu^.eMiept 
ontiM ^htojnation banquets, and thBf(|i|e i^ven by 
Ged^'-itejvWhen Prince lieg^nt,; to thp \altied sove- 
liei^s'^iSi'^lton House. -'v'.'■ .'I*'*'' 

The for th»'^A*^^ljiqw, t||ti’ were com¬ 

pleted.Home mertu previous ite becdsntgte^ and ex- 
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, <)iibited to tlic public, with no small profit to the regent's 
servants. ‘’Avc you been at Carltea ’Ouse?’ is said 
to have become a standing inquiry among Cockney 
.acquaiqtancea, the sight being regarded as scarcely in* 
forior to the Christmas pantomime. But even kings and 
princes no longer feast as 6f old. Wiat are our modern 
dinners, with all tlieir toasts and speeches (tlic lattcTr 
by the way, being a luxuiy or infliction unknown to our 
ancestors^ compared to the banquets clironidod among 
the doings of past generations? 

Tlie coronation feast of Edward Ilf. cost |\ sum in 
those days equivalent to about L.4(),000 of the present 
. currency; and as the church came little behind the 
crown in cither ability or ex[>ensc in that feasting 
I period, at the iostallatinn of lialph, abbot of St Augus- 
I tine, ^nterbury, in l.'iOfl, six llmusand guests were 
entertained with a dinner consisting of three tliousand 
I dishes. That these dishes must liavc been tolerably 
substantial, is presumable from the fact, reconled on 
most respectable authority, tliat at the luarringe feast 
of Alexander IIL of .Scotland, and the Princess Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Henry IIL of England, whicii was 
solemnised nt York, the archhiahnp of tliat city pre¬ 
sented the Englisli king with sixty fat oxen, which 
were all consumed on tiic occasion. Some iiortions of 
those profuse entertainments would create something 
more titan surprise in the m^d of a modem diner-out: 
for example, the flesh of cranes, herons, and hawks, 
prepared in various fashions, were accounted delicacies. 
Great pieces of whale and young porpoi.ses arc meu- 
tioned in terms much liiglicr than tiiosc employed by a 
fishmonger of to-day in describing his new turtle even 
to a Loudon alderman. 

Tiiongii it does not appear th.at the ‘ fe.ist of reason 
and the flow of soul,’ so often referred to since ifn men¬ 
tion by the original poet, formed any considerable part 
of the great old banquets, provision for their mental 
refreshment .was not entirely neglected; hut the .appa¬ 
ratus for that purpose now reads rather strangely, 
especially when we find mimics, and bards, and fools, 
toother with morris-dances, tumblers, and moralities, 
described as appearing between the courses under the 
title of ‘ Interneatsamusements so called were among 
tiic most expciisivo and peculiar supplies necessary fur 
great feasts of tlic mvldlc ages. The Frcncli parlioiiiitriy 
excelled in them. At a dinner given by tlieir king, 
Charles V., to the emperor of Germany, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the following ingenious 
deviiM was exhibited:—A ship with masts, sails, and 
riggpttg.was seen flrst; she had fur colours the arms of 
the of Jerusalem j Godfrey de liouilion appeared 
on deck, accompanied by several kniglits armed cap-' 
a-pie; the ship advanced into the middle of the room 
or ludl, without tlie machine wbidi moved it being 
Iicrceptiblo. Then the city of Jerusalem appeared, 
with all its towers lined with Saracens. The ship ap¬ 
proached the city t the Christians landed, and bqgan 
the assault; the txaiegedmadc a good defence; several* 
scaling-ladders were thrown down; but at length the 
city was taken. 

The diiflculty of executing' such a festive design in 
an age when mechanical science was so little under¬ 
stood may be imagined; but it is a proof to what 
expeoK and trouble the men of those days were willing 
to go 'fi» their feasts’ sake, and, as the chronicler adds, 

* made oil whp beard of it admire, and delighted the 
emperor between the two great courses of fish and fowl.’ 
The fleaste of old Europe in their most costly days 
were, however, hut feeWe imitations of those by which 
the Eastern monarchs rejoiced the hearts and lightened 
the purses of their sn^ects about the safie period. 
The festive details in the ‘ Arabian Ni^ts,* so Jftwtio g 
to the early imaginaMoiu of moit readwa, are, incre¬ 
dible as it may seem, far oufshone by some real affairs 
of the kind wliich haw foinsfi |tooe in authentic history- 
The marriage feast of the Gslii^ El-ma-MrtKWntinued 
for j^eteeu days, the fetber of ttio hrkfipiitertainmg 
on the banks of the Tigris crowds wbi^ no ^l^iilace could 


contain; and by way of variety, between the courses 
showers of gold coins, bags of ambergris, and at length 
balls of musk, were scattered among them, the latter 
enclosing smidl papers, each of which wds a ticket for 
some of .tihe different kinds of disposable property most 
valued in Asia—lands, slaves, and Wses; the fo^nato 
scrambler being made aWore by proclamation that im¬ 
mediate possession should be given of whatever was 
inscribed on the paper. The ehtf d’ceuvre of this feast 
I was a candle of ambergris, weighing eighty pounds, 
which burned in a golden lantern in liront m the palace; 
and a trayful of pearls, which the bride’s grandmother 
emptied upon her and the caliph as they sat in state. 
After this pattern wedding, we are informed that 
El-ma-Moon bestowed upon his father-in-law the 
revenue of a Persian province for a year, in order that 
that munificent satrap might have an opportunity of 
reimbursing himself, the taxes being completely in his 
power to increase or diminish; and it is not probable 
that he adopted the latter arrangement. 

This present-making fashion was a freqnent attend¬ 
ant on ancient feasts, and by no means unknown in 
Europe; but sums of money and rich dresses seem, to 
have been the approved oflbrings in western lands, and 
.arc often mentioned as bestowed by sovereigM on their 
guests. A curious and somewhat characteriaiid mode 
of presentation was once adopted by a Chinese emperor 
at a great feast given to celebrate the birth of bis son.' 
Tire utensils with wliich each guest was provided for the 
occasion were according to the rank of the user; the 
lowest of gold, and those in the aacendli* scale orna¬ 
mented with gcans of more or less value jsSj^ a public 
crier in tiic midst of the entertainment annoifiliBed tiiat 
lliey had his majesty’s permission to carry them home 
wlicn tiic assembly broke up. Asia is indeed the native 
soil offcasts, wlicre they have expanded to the greatest' 
luagniflccnce. The diminished power and wealth of 
its princes no longer enable them to emulate the wed¬ 
ding of Kl-iua-Moon; but they still maintain tlic feast¬ 
ing fashion of their ancestors, with all the remnants of 
expense and aplendoi|jr they can muster; and so essen¬ 
tial is a feast ou felicituns occasions considered to the 
respectability df private life, tliat families of even the 
inferior castes in Ilindoostan have been known to expend 
not only the savings of years, bat their entire memis of 
subsistence, in fnrnisfiing forth a singte wedding. It 
lia.s even Ixkin urged as an excuse for the infnntieidc of 
female ciiildren, in former times more frequent among : 
them, that the expense of marriage feasts would thereby 
be spared to tlie family. So much for Eastern provi¬ 
dence ! 

To use an American pliras^ the further we ‘ advance 
backward’ in civilisatiou, the importance and magnitude 
of feasts continually increase. Atlienieus describes an 
entertainment given by an ancient Gaelic prince to hia 
wliolc people, .and all strangen who chose to attend: it 
lasted for a whole year, according to thi^ auriior, and 
the bill of fare consumed, he stat^, was such as would 
astonish the world. A feast among the andent Britons 
appears, by the following description, to have been a very 
different affair from the annual banquet at Apdey House, 
or even a great political dinner, not to mention the 
Lord Mayor's display. The dishea in which the meat 
was served up were either of wood, earthenware, or a 
kind of baskets made of osiera • The guests sat in a 
circle upon tlie ground.: a low table or stodl was set 
before each person, with a portion of the meat allotted 
to him upon ik In this distribution they never ne¬ 
glected to set tlie largest and best pieces befiire those 
who were most distinguldied for their rank, their ex¬ 
ploits, or their wealth. 

There is a tradition in Irdand regarding a Oeltio 
chief, whoso pride and generosity are add to have been 
equdly remarkable. £te had made a feaa^ the last of 
many by which Ms mle was djatingulidied; but finding 
hia ftmda utterly inaAequate to go beyond, the aecond 
day. and less riiau three being oonaidered niggardly ih 
his Itutd and tiiaea, he oonteived ft hpist for the company 
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on the morAing of the third, leaving orders with his 
servants to bntn the castle in their abwnce, os the only 
possible apology for abrWging the festivities. The 
legend adds—his command was executed, and the chief, 
with all bis family, went to seek their fortune on tiio 
continent, whence none <rfthein«ver returned. 

Dtyden’s weU>known poem,** Alexander’s Feast,* re¬ 
cords a similar, but far more ^oplorable event—the 
burning Of a great cify, the ancient capital of Persia,' 
which was fired by Alexander and his officers in the 
frenzy of intoxication, at a feast held within its walls. 
Passing to pleasanter though ruder scenes of the festal 
order in the extreme north: a feast usually takes place 
on any part of the Greenland co%st where a whale hap¬ 
pens to be stranded, the fare being fiirnished by tlic 
great fish. The young men of wliatever tribe has de¬ 
spatched or discovered it—for freshness is by no means 
a requisite to Greenland cheer—assemble and construct 
a long low house of snow, there being no scarcity of 
such building materials. A circnlar hole in thiV end, 
generally facing tl>o south, is left for the entrance of 
the company; the interior is covered with skins till not 
a particle of '&e snow is visible, and heated with large 
oarthen lamps, in which all manner of oily matter is 
kept constantly burning. Then the viands, prepared 
by the active bands of the ladies, and consisting of all 
the flesh of the whale, and as much train oil as could 
be conveniently extracted, are arranged on the centre 
of the floor in Esquimaux fashion—tho solids in the 
middle, and the oil, accompanied with stronger liquids, 
if such can be procured from any trading whaler, sot 
round in coarse earthen vessels by way of liquor. A.11 
being ready, the invitations are immediately given by 
the young men, who run for tiiat purpose from family 
to family. They are as speedily accepted; and when 
ail the guests have arrived, the entrance hole is edosed 
witMa strong barricade made of driftwood, to keep out 
the polar bears; but within, the revelry c()ntiniic.s witli 
little intermission, till the whale is entirely eaten up, 
and the snow house, in spite of the external cold, begins 
to melt away from its numerous ipliabitants. 

Tlie feasts of former times have furnisl'.rd some of the 
most striking subjects for modern poctfy. The Holy- 
rood banquet described in Scott’s ‘ Mannion,’ and that in 
the opening scene of the ‘Lord of,the Isles,’ will occur to 
every reader. Mrs Ilemans, in her ‘ Kaiser’s Feast,’ has 
epitomised the story of a G»man emperor, who, having 
wured with his only brother for years, and at Icngtli suc¬ 
ceeded in dispossessing him of the throne, was informed 
of his deidh in exile and poverty, and presented with 
his orphan children in the midst of a splendid banquet. 
The old and much diversified legend of a spectral and 
uninvited guest appearing to claim broken promises, or 
announce retribution, at tho banquet where successful 
treachery or iqjustice held the highest place, is familiar 
to the poets of Europe, and con^ns a sounder moral 
than those generalljr attributed to the rude and super¬ 
stitious times in which it had its origin. Spectres may 
itiU appear at life’s feasts, though not of tlie kind com¬ 
mon in old stories, that made the lights burn blue. By 
a sort of contrast, these reflections recall a singular 
version of the Barmecide’s feast, said to have been en¬ 
acted 1^ tlie notable Beau Bmmmell in his latter days. 
’I%o beau lived to be old and paralytic, his fortune was 
considerab^ diminished, and those of his former friends 
or riv^ whom he had not survived had forgotten him 
when no longer seen to reign over dinners, and legislate 
inballroonia; but the ruling passion was still with Beau 
Brummell, and in the long winter evenings he was ac¬ 
customed to indulge it with make-believe dinner-parties 
in the fadiion of other days, every tittle of which was 
as eXacljy imitated otf Ms most fiuthful memory could 
commonat ond there the old man sat^hi his solitary 
room, pouring fiirth the ancient strain of compliment 
and Buutatioa. *My dear duchess, I have been dying 
toaeeyouthisfortn^tl’ 'Si/Bobert, yon look well, 
in s^te of politics.* * Almost late, my lord; is it Lady 
Ghulotte or the poet should account for itf *' ‘And so 


he went on, addressing beauties, ministers, and lUtera- 
tears, long deui, and mostly forgotten, as one after an¬ 
other they were announced, according to his directions, 
by the footman, who use*! to slindder years aftejrwards 
at tho recollection of his own 'terrified expectations, as 
every name sounded througii the lonely hduse. 

• Lt short, many and curious liave been the varieties 
and accompaniments of feasts; but with the last-men¬ 
tioned specimen wo conclude for the presonV, proposing 
to return to tlic second division of our sutijcct—Festi¬ 
vals and Idelidays—in a succeeding article. 


A WALK AldONG THE EAST OF LONDON .JEWS. 
We liad occasion the other day to wait for a brief space 
near the India House, in Lcadcnb.'iU Btrect Time 
passes but slowly with tlie listless lounger of tlie pave¬ 
ment ; so it did witii us. Wo inspected ten timos over 
tho stores of nautical instruments, the masses of ready¬ 
made clothes for tlic Itnrricd emigrant, the libraries of 
books of colonial interest, the plates of Indiamen In 
hurricanes off tlic Gape, and of apocryphal naval battles, 
whcrcwitii most of the shop windows in that most 
maritime of the city lltoronglifares are stocked; and at 
Icngtii, tired of wliat w’o s.iw, turned down St Mary 
Axe into the greit .Jewish colony of London. 

It is not a savoury locality the city Ghetto. I’lc- 
turcsqncncsB and dirt, however, frequently go together, 
and hero assuredly were botli. Forliuudreds of years, 
the labyrinth of small crooked streets, blind lanes, and 
tortuous pass.agcs, ending in tiresome chI de tarn, which 
stretches aw.ay north of I,cadenh.aU Street, has been in- 
habitod, as it is inhabited now, by Jews. Tiic ancestors 
of llie be.ardcd men you meet lived and died iu those 
qii.oiiit;, dirty, liigh-gavellcd houses about yon. For 
hundreds of years tlie Passover has been kept in these 
streets, and tiie probability is, that it will bo observed 
tliCTo hundreds of years to come. Everything about 
yon is entirely and es.sentially Jewish. Five minutes’ 
walk has brought you from a Ciiristian dty to a Judaic 
colony. It is nut a solitary example of such isdated 
colonies. Every now .and then, in exploring the swarm¬ 
ing rcjuons of Eastern London, you conic upon a cluster 
of .lewish lanes. You may know them by tho almost 
univcTsally-upened windows, by tlie men and women 
seated iu chairs upon the pavement before their dwcU- 
ings—perhaps a memorial of the patriarchal times when 
every man sat under his own fig-tree—by the dingy 
shops of second-hand wares, the clusters of dirty^ iVIp- 
pery hung from door-posts, tho plates of oil-fried fish 
dispUyed in the cook-shops, and tho masses of old 
iron and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwholesome 
breath, and all the chaos of grimey odds and ends 
which go to make up the stock in trade of the deolef in 
marine stores. 

The West End Jews are few and less characteristic, 
'being in general more or less fallen off from the nation. 
Many, in point of fact, are in noway distinguishable from 
tlie lictter classes of English gentry; they are in reality 
Eiiglishraen, only of Jewish descend and of the ancient 
Hebrew faith; and that surii persons, not to speak of 
the Jews generally, do not possess all the ordinary pri¬ 
vileges of British subjects, is by no means creditable to 
our national polity. To neither tim Hebrew gentlemen, 
nor the Hebrew merchants and tradesmen in the centrid 
and western parts of ilie metropolis, can we refer for the 
true Jewish characteristics, 'we must look to the Jew 
in the East as the true object of interest. He Uvea where 
his father jived; he drives the trade his father drove 3 he 
marries a woman of Ms own race, and sends Mz jcMi- 
dren to the synsMoae to do after him what hd has done 
himself. Such Is the class of people you Meet about 
the ‘ Cfio&es Mart’ off Leadenhall Steedt To the eye 
accustsdmed to the poUshed Judaism of ihie Quadrant or 
the Hayinirket, toese JStet*|iind Cai^iani appear 
exaggerated Jews. Noses seem hooked, ringlett 
megre greftsily black, and eyet motel pientiagly lustrous. 
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Everything about tlifiit quarter wears a dirty, slovenly, 
yet biuiling aspect. The houses are old and high, and 
appear eruinbling and fading away. There is a damp, 
fusty odour lingering over the whole district. The 
glimpses you catcli of aid stauied wooden panelings 
and musty moth-eaten window curtains, bring up un¬ 
pleasant associations of spiders spinning nndisturbei^ 
of ancient hcr6ditary black beetles, and other haunters 
of places unsavoury. These suspicious mansions are 
evidently crowded from the ground to the roof. Un¬ 
shorn men, in their shirt sleeves, smoke at the opened 
windows i children go screaming about the demrs; dirty 
drabs of women shout to each other from house to 
house; and knots of men, many of them bearded, all of 
them black haired and blaelc eyed, lounge round the 
thresholds, bargaining and disputing in that harsh, 
snivelling, Jewish accent which makes you sometimes 
doubt whether those who use it bo speaking English or 
no. And thus you fish your way along the glittery 
stones, amid rotting vegetables, fish ofTals, wcll-chumcd 
and trampled mud, and a host of other ahnminations, 
turning from one narrow dirty lane into another, catch¬ 
ing glimpses of elose-rnnfiiicd conrhs and narrow sodden 
wynds, uilli yellowisli-hued linen lluttering aloft from 
I poles, and everywhere surrounded liy the same piles of 
I high, grimey houses, smokc-hued, and recking i^th hot 
I fetid vapours. «, 

I At length, perhaps, you will turn unexpectedly into 
I a small square. Instantly you feel that you are in a 
i now lianiisphcrc. Although still on Jewish ground, 

! you have left behind }'on tlic smell of fisli, and the 
' frowzy odours of old elothes, to experience in exchange 
1 an intense effitsion of the perfume of or.mges. You 
! tread on something soft, and jicrccivc tliat you aro 
I trampling on a small mountain of orange-pcci, mingled 
' uitli mushy lumps of soft and decayed fruit Allround 
i you are orange shops, or rather stalls—dark, dismal 
I plswes—on which you can sec piles of the fruit arranged 
: upon low tables and counters, and superintended by 
dirty Jewish hoys and as dirty .lewisli matrons. ’S'ou arc 
in the Orange Change, wlicre all the itinerant Hebrew 
dealers in the fruit come to purchase their stock*, and 
whcncxi they toll it about on their barrows tthrongh all 
wide lx)ndon. The houses of ilie square arc of much 
tlie same class ns those wc have hecii dc.scribing. A 
tavern at the corner boasts a sign, decorated with lle- 
I brew inscriptions and Jewish symbols; and if you look 
about, yon will recognise, what you never see on the 
dead wuls of any other part of London, xibicards couched 
partially, or altogether, in the Hebrew language, and 
addressed to ‘ tlie Jewisli public.’ Many of these douu- 
ments refer to cakes, meats, and other vi.ands in ex¬ 
clusive use amongst the Jews, princip.ally at their times 
of religious festivity. You will be sure to see advortise- 
meqts of ‘ Cosher Itum,' and ‘ Motsos'—the latter being, 
we lielieve, the axipellation of the Passover cakes of un¬ 
leavened bread. Here and there too you will observe 
a newBveuder’s or bookseller's shop, full of Hebrew 
literature, and generally displaying in the windows the 
extended sheets of Jewish journals, of which there were, 
until lately, two, now reduced to one; very little, if at 
all, known teyond the IsraelitUh coinmnnity. 

Leaving the Orange Mart, and proceeding some little 
way westward, we come upon another distinctive fea¬ 
ture of, the district—the Clothes Mart. Here is the very 
centre of the tiude carried on throughout fill London 
in old clothes. The tribe of shabby, black-muzzled 
hawkers, who wander from street to street, shouting 
their monotonous tfeant of ‘Old clol’ bring their trea- 
sures of cast-off raiment here. Running along and 
.across broad yards, are squares and rows aC rickety 
old sliods, with benclies and frames for exposing the 
I peculiar merchandise to the best advantage} whole 
! streets or avenues, it may ^ said, of i^bby.genteel 
j garments. Crowded by a miutitnde of .^habbiW-living 
i men, ebafferiog over tlieir wgras, exalting, <»■ depre- 
j ciatjim their merits, disputing aboid th# .^texture of 
• a stuff accosting likely eustomors, pushWg. 'husaing, 


laughing, and joking. The buyers and the sellers 
group, and swarm, and cluster around throngs of dark, 
mildewy-looking men, mostiof them with their pro- 
fessionu black bags over their shoulders. Nor, outside 
the mart, is tlie activity and buitie loss great: thaw 
venders and purchascrii are seen going in groups to 
cement their bargains In the low-browed, dark public- 
houses; the narrow street is choked up by the carts 
and barrows of sellers of vegetable and fish; slatternly 
women scream and scold over slimy piles of flounders, 
and soft, sodden lumps of salmon; the cheap cook- 
shops are crowded by amateurs of simmering, three- 
days-stewod meat, qnd pies of unknown materials; 
barefooted urchins drive hard bargains with apple- 
women and baked-potato men, or primps over the trays 
of whelks and periwinkles deposited upon hampers at 
every corner. Alternating with these clieap provision- 
shops and stands are miagaziueB of old iron, brokers’ 
cstiiblisiimcuts, and grimey coal and potato sheds; while, 
ernwiVng backwards and forwards, chattering and hal¬ 
looing, there swarms hither and thither the coarse, 
dirtj', Jewisli population, only broken here and there by 
the blue uniform of the policeman, who stands with all 
bis eyes about iiiin at tlie corner, or by the stately form 
and Uie long flowing robes of the rabbi, as he slowly 
picks his way amid his flock to the neighbouring syna¬ 
gogue. 

Altogether, the scene is a strange, bat not a pleasing 
one. Dirt i.s the prevailing feature—dirt in the street, 
dirt in the Iiuusos, dirt in the men and women. Pity 
it is th.at of all their Oriental customs, cleanliness 
shoiilil be almost the only one which the Jews have 
('utiiuly forgotten. Yet they look content and happy 
in llieir foulness; reflecting, no doubt, tliat os good a 
liargain can be in.-ide in tainted air .as in the whnlssomcst 
breeze. Tliat inqiortant point settled, the ,lcws. al- 
lliougli they may make an article of mejx:hnnd(|w of 
soap, apiKsir to consider it as a commodity with iraicli 
they hare no other necessary connection.* 


T ir,E >7 I L L. 

i;y .\NXA MAUi.e SAnriuAUT. 

AnoiTT the middle of the eighteenth century, Oakwood 
Hall heeame, by purchase, the property of a gentleman 
named Willoughby. 'Pw the former owner—the lost re¬ 
present.alive of an ancient family, who bad dissipated a 
large fortune in cxtrav.agance—the new proprietor was 
a complete contrast, being x’xrsimonious in the extreme. 
The halls which had once resounded with merrimont 
were now deserted, except by tlic swallows nnd martins, 
which built their nests in the recesses of the rielily- 
X>aintcd windows, and flew at pleasure ttiroughthe many 
.apertures which were suffered to remain unrepaired. 
Instead of the almost iirincely train of attendants Uio 
young marquis had in waiting, the new ocoupant hired 
but three domestics—an elderly woman, who performed 
the duties of housekeeper to this meagre estamiriMncAt; 
a ra,an who iilled the several ofiiecs of buUer, footmao, 
and gardener; and his wife, who acted as both cook and 
housemaid. Mr Willoughby was a baclielor and a m^e- . 
tndinariaii, and he had chosen this spot on account of 
its rctirc-ment and tlie salubrity of Uic wr. The prin¬ 
cipal part of his life bod been spent in Indio, where he 
had amassed considerable wealth, hut his decking state 
of health had obliged him to return to his native laud. 
He was one of those characters who may be said to be 
spoiled by xirosjierity. Having met with onusUfd suc¬ 
cess in his own undertakings, be hodhecome unghnerons 
in his opinions of those to whom fortune hod been less ; 
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kind! and toward* his depemlents he was exacting, bis liealth, that he became a more confirmed invalid 
tyrannical, and overbearing. The i^ief aim of his exist* than before. 

accnmalato Wealth 5 but this accom- I must now introduce a new, but not unimportant 
plishrf,hewa 8 incapable of enjoying the blessings it personage, to tlio reacU r: this was Mary? or. as she 
might have purchased. The constant companion , of was usually termed, Molly Hawkins tho hoiiaikpenBr 
® "iccot ®t the IIiill. Strange stories were whispered in Sie 

(Uughto of a decked brothbr! and the adoption of wittages concerning this woman’s carls history: but 
thu child was the only benevolent act he was ever all that was really known of her was, that she c,vuc 
known to wrform. Some gleam of natural affection with her daughter, then a young woman of iwo or tlncc*' 
had warmed his sordid nature when his dying relative nud-twenty, to reside in the village, a few raontlis prior 
had intreated him to succour his friendless and per- to the pi^hasc of the estate by Mr ■Willoughby*and 
tbuless girl; but his subsequent conduct towards her that she was immediately engaged in his eshibiisnnienf. 
proved that tho protection he had for so many years Tlio powerful influence she appeared to have over h 
aftorded her was purely selfish. ^ When he became tlie man who would permit no one else to oppose his wishes 
subject of a debiUtatiug disease, no one else would en- was a matter of surprise. That influence h.ad not been 
dure his impatience and fretfulness, more especially as exerted to pronjote tho interests of her master’s prottigSe: 
his domestics were but ill requited for the services they and now that she had given him some grounds of com- 
rendcred him. The patience with which this gentle plaint, she failed not to do her utmost to aggravate her 
creature endured the ill-humour of her invalid uncle young mistress's offence. So completely did her plan 
was by many attributed to interested views, it dicing of scpiiratiiig tlic uncle and niece succeed, that the old 
generally supposed that aho was to become his heiress; man positively rcAiscd every solimtation made by Ger- 
but such persons wrongly estimated the character of tnide to be admitted agisiu to liis presence, though aho 
Gertoude Willoughby: her unremitting nttonlioiis and had afterwards reason to believe tliat the letters oon- 
mrek fmbeamnoe sprang from a deep sense of gr.ni- taining these appeals bad been intercepted by the wily 
tude. Her aged relative had, she said, been n father to attendant, who, now that 'Willoughby was wholly con- 
her in her utmost need, aud she deenicil it her duly' to fined tojiis chamber, seldom quitted his side for an hour, 
repay the debt by fulfilling a daughter’s part. Tlie continue* displeasure of her relative wa.s the 

Mr Willoughby was a bij^ted professor of religion, only 'carrier to the young wife’s happiness; for she eu- 
tliough lamentably deficient in practical piety; and tlio tcrod on lior new duties with delight, and ful^lled them 


Ilev. Mr 'Vivian, the rector of the p.arish, was tlie only 
person w'ho was ever received as a guest at tho inlios- 
pitable mansion. The young cliurcliman was liaiuisume. 


talented, and accomplished : it was therefore no matter circle of home 1 but as iiiistrcss of the rectory, she liqd 
of surprise that he should make an impression on the a far wider sphere of usefulness than wlien the humble 
warm and susceptible heart of its fair inmate. From dependent of flic niggardly master of the Hall. Her 
the hour when she was bereft of her natural protector, liberal liand was now ojicn to relieve the temporal wants 
she hod never till now met with a cangeniul mind, of her liusbaiid’s poor parisliioners, and she was no less 
The attochment was mutual; aud she was too little ivilling to eo-operate in administering to their spiritual 


versed in the cold policy of llie world, to take it once 
into consideration that her uncle might object to the 
union. Though Mr Vivian wag without personal pro- 


necessities. Jfow mncli good may be accouiplished 
tlirough tlic iiistramentality of a pious and amiable 
Muniiin, who devotes her days to nillecs of charity, the 


perty, he thought that, ns his failiily was uiicxwiition- records of eternity wifi nJoue unfold! 
able, and his talents were likely to gain Ifim preferment, Many j'eiffs glided on thus tranquilly, when an inci- 
there could he no reasonable olijections to the match, dent occurred which effected an unlooked-for clange in' 
Ue calculated also on the favour with which tho old tlie rector’s family. 

man had hitherto regarded him. * But love and the sail- The parsonage-house was situated on an eminence 
guine spirits of youtii had deceived him ; for no sooner commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
did he propose himself as a suitor for the young lady, country; the Hall was, however. Only discernible from 
tlM her uncle, in a fit of ungovernable rage, peremp- the window of one of the ebatnbers. 'When Gertrude 
torily mdcred him to quit the house, and never more to first became an inmate of the dwelling, she was wont to 
enter it. To the sordid heart of Willoughby all appeal visit this apartment, that she might cast a ^anco 
was useless. It was his determination that if his niece towanls her late abode. l/)iig association had made 
ever married, it should be some wealthy person; and her uncle inure dear to her tlian she had herself deemed 
he was, moreover,, too dependent upon her for his daily possible: but as year after year passed, aud ho took 
comforts, to make a sacrifice for her happiness. The nut tho slightest notice of her, uli hopes of a recen- 
unforfunate irirl had tlicrefore to endure an snirmenta. ciliatiun ceased. It was the evening of the scventli 

anniversary of her wedding-day; she was now tlie 


imforfunate girl had therefore to endure an augnienta- ciliatiun ceased. It was the evening t 
tion of spleen for wliat he termed tlic lector’s temerity anniversary of her wedding-day; she 


and her ingratitude. 

Gertrude now found her position almost insupport- 


annivcrsary oi Her wedding-uay; sue was now uie 
mutlicr of a tittle fairy, who made her home even 
more happy than heretofore. Slio felt, howevra, on this 


able. A sense of duty had hitherto chained her to the occasion some renewed yearnings of affection towards 
sick conch of her r^tive; but now that he had acted the protector of her helpless youtii, aud liie escaped 
so unkind a part, she began to question if any moral front the ebeerfal fireside, and the more than usually 
obligation really bound her to devote her life to his gay circle which were gatiiered there, to spend a few 
serrioe. Her lover, meanwhile, importunately urged his minutes in meditation at the httio casement The 
suit.by letters sent through the medium of one of the night was dark, and she could not discern tlie mansion, 
domestics. Ho eould not but be aware that any step but she fixed her eyes in the dircctimi, aud catted doffn. 
taken by Miss Wifioughby against the wishes of her a blessing on the head of its occupant. A sudden 1 alaze[- 
uncle vronld^bably deprive her of his fortune; but lie of light here attracted her attentiun, and cariosity was 
wiM too stfloerelyat^ch^ to her to allow any mercenary changed to alarm when die observed that it increased 
eohsiddhktioi^.to influence his conduct. He pleaded in magnitude. ' The Hall is on fire!—tbo is on 

that his Siting wv sufficient to provide them with all flrel’ sh# shrieked flirth; and her cry bro^t her 
the ceihforta of life; itft luxuries, he stud, neither of husbmid and children to the spot Hm: tnriiE^\wmi 
them desired. The result of this correspondenoe was, too true-: some combustible matter had' tqr''gitcident 
that alter a brief period of hesitation, Gertrnde vOlun- ignited tiieservuits’ offices, aud tfae '-leA igij% of tbo 
tarily left the .HaU to become tiie wife of the young ,lwildtag*%as enveloped in flame and emglKe, 
ohnrchman, and mistreu of the humble parsonage. Unpopular as Mr Willoughl^’t ptostoionioos spirit 
The rage of the old man at the desertion of his niece had nui^ atuongst ViUakg!^'; they, fur the 
knew no bounds, and it operated so powerfully upon sake of hib Uttdatde nieco, were nqt riuw hat reudering 


in ii manner wliieh reflected tlie highest.ioredit ujxm 
lier character. Hers were the quiet unobtroifive virtues 
which sliiiic most cunspicuously within tiie hallowed 
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assistance. The inaii>Berirant came nmning to solicit 
it just as Mr ViTian vos summoniog them to the duty. 
The devastating element in the. meantime ^stroyra 
nearly the -whole of the -wing; and the miserable old 
man, who was lying totally hapless in ono of the diam- 
bers, was with difficulty oonveyed by bis ttvo female 
domeslacB to a,cottage in the vicinity. Here Gertrude 
and her husband found him in a state of terror which 
had almost bereft him of reason. The meeting was 
affecting in the extreme. Seven years had dapsed since 
they had seen each other, and those years lisyl wrought 
a great change in the aspect of tlic invalid. lie appeared 
more like some ghastly sprotre tlnin a living being. He 
survived the shock but a few days, and tho only sane 
sentences he was heard to utter were violent self-accu¬ 
sations for Wing wronged his innocent uieee. 

Tliese observations naturally led Mrs Vivian to sup¬ 
pose ^t the projKjrty had been willed away from her. 
Great, tiiercfore, was her surprise, when, in a deed-box 
which had escaped the fire, a ■-will, duly signed and 
scaled, was fotmd, ntakiii.g her his sole lieiress. This 
document boro the date of the year in which the testa¬ 
tor had taken up his residence nt tlie ITail. 

It Is hero necessary to state, that after as.sisting her 
fellow-servant in conveying her master from the flaming 
mansion, Molly Hawkins had been seized witV a (it of 
paralysis, wliicli deprived her of spectli and conscious¬ 
ness. . She lay for some -weeks in the cottage of her 
daughter, who was now married to a labourer, and still 
resided in the village; and here she bi-eathcd lier last. 
Juditii Hawkins, or rather Judith Dawson, was disliked 
and shunned if possible even more than her mother hail 
been. The iwor man who was so unhappy ns to make 
her his wife was little better than an idiot, and she con¬ 
sequently exerted undisputed authority in tho fainily. 
This woman violently and pertinaciously persisted tii.nt 
the Hall, and the iniraense wealth left by tlie Into Mr 
IVilloughbj'-, -was her mother’s j that it luul liecii willed 
to Molly by that gentleman in consideration of iicr 
long and faithful services; and that there was a docu¬ 
ment yet in existence (though it had been supprcsscii 
by the persons interested) which would prove tlic truth 
of her statements. These assertions greatly alfceted Ihc 
sensitive mind of Gertrude. She thought it not impro¬ 
bable that her uncle had in a lit of auger willed away 
the property which he had previously designed for her. 
Ilia dying words in a great measure corroborated the 
supposition; yet, as justice was certainly on iicr side, 
and the pretended heiress lay in a state which gave no 
prospect of light being thrown upon tlie subject, she 
hesitated not to take iiosscssion of the disputed -wealth. 

Tho Hall underwent partial rebuilding and thorough 
repair, and the rector’s family subsequently left the little 
parsonage, and took up their abode in it. Mr Vivian was 
now a ricA man; but he was too deeply interested in 
the profession to which he had devoted himseh’, to re¬ 
linquish it because he no longer stood in need o( its 
emoluments. He merely engaged a curate to asiiist, tef 
whom he paid tlie whole of the proceeds of the living, 
and still dwelt amongst Ills flock, like a father amongst 
his beloved children. Gertrude had it now in her power 
to exercUo benevolence without making those sclf-sacri- 
floes which she liad hitherto dune, and she and her hus¬ 
band went hand in hand in works of love and charity. 

Gontr^ to the wishes of Mrs Vivian, the two 
domestltH -who had re-sided so many years with Mr 
Willoughby-left the house at his death, and removed 
into one of tho northern shires. As these people had 
always shown great attschiuent to her, she was much 
surprised at their determination. No mention was 
made of them in the willi hut deeming thA services 
deserving a recesnpense, she presented tlusm with a 
handsome sum ere she sufiered them to depart. 

now filled up her ertnblislmient ftom her 
husband’s parishioners j and Strange as it may appear,, 
amongst tbew was Susan Dawson, tho dait^chter of her 
become -attwnhed to Mrs 
VjTian mm* having been a pu]fll in the viQago school 

tx * " i■..TTTiTrTTTaS : 


at which that lady presided, and She now begged per¬ 
mission to become an under-servant in her nursery. 
Gertrude was too generous te permit the miioondact of 
the mother to affect her treatment of the daughter. 
She, moreover, saw that to remove her ftom tho con¬ 
taminating influence of evil example would probably bo 
to save her from ruin, dnd she therefore acceded to her 
request without he8iti|tion. 

Another seven yean elapsed with Uttie change, ex¬ 
cepting that Mr Vivian’s lamily increased in number, 
and, if possible, enjoyed an increase of happiness. A 
fresh vicissitude, however, now took place hi Gertrude’s 
eventful life. Great events ftnquentiy spring from 
upparmtfy trifling causes, and wo must here enter into 
the detail of some s^mingly insignificant mattery in 
order to proceed with our story. 

Some relatives of Mr Vivian, who bad been abroad 
for several years, wrote to intimate an intention to visit 
him cn route on their return to their residence in Eng- 
lands As this family consisted of the master and mis¬ 
tress, servants and ciiildren, much preparation was 
necessary for their accommodation. M« Vivian, there¬ 
fore, proposed that some chambers, which had not been 
made use of since the death of her nncle, should be 
coraforlably furnishod for tlie reception of her own 
domestics, and that they should give up their apart¬ 
ments for the time to the strangers. This proposition 
met with general approval, with but one exception, 
and lliat was to tho room which had been occupied by 
Molly Hawkins. A superstitious dread of they knew 
not what made the ignorant people slirink from the 
thought of sleeping in a chamber which she had tenanted. 
Susan Dawson, who was suiierior to such fears, volun¬ 
teered, however, to become the occupant. The old 
woman was her grandmother, and perhaps she was a 
litllc indignant at tlie odium cast upon her oharaeter. 
The servants were loud in tluiir opposition to what they 
termed her folly. They were sure, they said, some evil 
would hapiien to her: and, by a wngular coincidence, 
the girl liad not oceupied the cliainber many nights, ere 
blic w-as taken suddenly and seriously ill. The cause 
did not certainly originate in tiie apartment, or any¬ 
thing conucetdd with it, but no reasoning could per¬ 
suade tiic superstitious people out of their preconceived 
opinions ou the subject. 

Judith, bad as sheVas, was not wholly without na¬ 
tural affection; and hearing that her chila was lying ill 
at the Hall, she broke a vow she had made, never to 
enter a house in which Mrs Vivian was mistress, and 
even solicited permission to attend her daughter in the 
capacity of nurse. Gertrude could not refuse so reason¬ 
able a. request, though it was far from agreeahte to h^r 
to have a person of Judith Dawson’s habits at an in¬ 
mate of her quiet dwelling. 

The cadsis of Susan’s malady proved fk-vourahle; but 
as she was for some weeks in a state of extreme weak¬ 
ness, and unable to leave her chamber, her mother still 
continued to attend her. Juditii was one day reaching 
down a book from a closet, in compliance with the 
request of the invalid, when her hand uaotmsciottSly 
touched a secret opening, which disclosed a smaU aper¬ 
ture in the wall, wherein sometiiing lay concealed ( she 
seized on it with the eagerness of a vmture lighting on 
unexpected prey. 

‘ Cannot you find the book, mother?' asked the sick 
girl, drawing aside tlic curtain as she spoke. The 
mmost fiendish expression whidi sat upon the counte¬ 
nance of her parent terrified her. ‘ What is the mat¬ 
ter?* she demanded, scarcely knowing whether to be¬ 
lieve she was in a state of sanity or not. 

‘ Nothing—nothings’ was toe wmnan’s nplyi and she 
strove to conceal the parchment, for snsh it was. Which 
she had purloined, in her apron. 

' Mother, you have takra sometolng ftom that chwet: 
whatever it may be, it is nMther yours nor mine. 1 
intreat of you to TMtcrfb it to its place.’ 

Judith answered ly a burst of wi>d,laog!hter. lad¬ 
ing all attempts at concealment vais^ toe resolved 
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to tetrify her dat^hter into silence. ‘ I have foitnd 
that which will show who is mistxess of this mansion,’ 
she exultingly said, holding up the scroll to Susan’s 
Tiew; ‘ but I charge you to speak of it at your peril 
Mrs yirian wiQ learn her downfall soon enough.’ 

The menacing words which fell from the lips of her 
parent, the horrible gestures which accompanied them, 
and a presentiment that some evil was impending, ope¬ 
rated so powerfully on the feelings of the sick girl, that 
she sunk back on her nillow in a state of insensibility. 
A relapse of the disotwr was the result But though 
Iier life was now in imminent danger, Jnditli did not 
Bcrupio to leave her, and set out that very night on a 
journey to London, that she might have legal advice on 
the matter which was uppermost in her tlioughts. 

Dread of her mother’s resentment aud disinclination 
to expose her faults, induced Susan to regard her in¬ 
junction to silence; but the concealment preyed on her 
mind, and affected her already enfeebled frame to such 
a degree, that though the malady was subdued, it was 
apprehended that she would sink into a decline. Sus.an's 
fondness for the children, and her general good conduct, 
had much endeared her to her mistress, and Mrs 
Vivian proposed visiting an luljaccnt watering-place, 
for the sole purpose of affording her tlie bc.iclit of 
change of air and sea-bathing. The family were on the 
evo of departure, w'hcn apprised, through the inedinm 
of a man of law, that proceedings would lurlhwith be 
commenced against Gertrude Vivian for the unlawful 
possession of certain property, which could be proved 
to belong to ono Judith Dawson, in riglit of her mother 
Mary llawkins, whom ho affirmed to have been tlic 
lawful heiress to the said propertj’. 

Tliis letter threw the Vivians into consternation. 
The matter had remained quiet so long, that they had 
almost forgotten tliut their right luid been disputed. 
'The rector was willing to hope that no positive docu¬ 
ment bad been found; but Busan, to wlioni tlio ititclU- 
gunce was tenderly communicated by her gentle mis¬ 
tress, now felt it to be her duty to reveal all she knew 
on the subject. This confession ttirew a frc.sh aspect on 
the affair: still Mr Vivian liopt'd it coidd be proved 
tliat the testator was in a state of imbitcility when the 
more recent will was dictated and signed; on tliis 
ground liis wife could niaiutain her own right to l)c 
inviolate. The visit to tlio waleAng-placc was of course 
set aside, and Susan earnestly begged permission to 
accompany them to Ixmdon. She felt herself i)laccd 
in a most painful position. Her conseicncc, judgment, 
and every sentiment of affection and gratitude, induced 
lier to espouse the cause of the Vivians—to espouse it 
in opiwsition to a parent. 

We will not dwell upon the process of law : suffice it 
to say, that when the new will was brought before the 
court, it was found to be legal. It hafi been duly signed 
by the late Mr WiUoughby’s two domestics, John an# 
Margaret Webb; and these persons, having been sub- 
pesnaed by Judith Dawson, were obliged to confess,) 
when put to their oath, though it was with evident 
reluctance, that their late master was to all nppeuance 
pa^cUy sane when the will received his signature. 

The fact was, that Webb and his wife luid ]i>een 
prevailed on to give tlicir sanction to what tho^ 
felt to be an unjust act; and they hod left the neigh¬ 
bourhood on the death of their master, with the hope 
of esCauing any further involvement in the unhappy 
afikir, sWnld the will in favour of the old woman ever 
come to light. 

By these means Gertrude was dispossessed of her 
uncte’s pro^tTi vith her funily, once again re¬ 
turned to rn rectory. Mrs Dawson did not make, ns 
may be ttippoked, a very good use of the wealth she had 
acquired by BU(ffi means. Bbe launched out into the 
most reck^s extravagance, and gathered blether a 
number of dUsolute aud unprincipled ^ple, whose, 
peruBsibna and intemperate eMmule had so powerful 
an e£^t on the weak inind of her husband, thgt he fell 
a vto^ to the excesses in which he was induced to 


indulge. No words can give an adequate idea of the 
distress endured by Susun. The holy Influences of 
such a home as she shared in the rector's family had 
naturauy tended to elevate her cliarncter, as well as 
refine her manners; and she now jKisitivcly refiised to 
share any part of the ill-gotten wealth. As Mrs Vivian 
qonld no longer afford to ktH'p up her former establish¬ 
ment, she sought a situatura in a distant town, that she 
might be removed from tliu more imraediatb knowledge 
of what was passing in her native vUlago. 

GrowiM weary at length of the amusements which 
a country village afforded, Mrs Dawson purchas^ a 
handsome house in one of the principal squares in the 
metropolis. She here spent her time in frequenting 
places of public resort, or in giving expensive entortain- 
mciits. I'here arc always a set of persons to be met with 
who will flutter around the wealthy, l»o their preten¬ 
sions to respectability or their moral worth what it 
miy. Tho widow, llicrefore, found it an ea^ matter 
to fill her spacious drawing-rooms With guests who 
wore at least a fasliionahlc appearance. If their cha¬ 
racters had been investigated, it would have been dis¬ 
covered tliat not one of tlicm could bear a very strict 
aoruliiiy. 

A career of reckless vice is not oftcu ^ Ibh];‘duration. 
Buell ijiis the case with the course pursued by thil 
wonUlus.s woinaw. In less than three years after she 
becaiuc possessed of Sir Willoughby’s property, she met 
with an accident wliieh suddenly tcriniiintcd her'miser¬ 
able life. 

The dreadful intelligence was communicated to •Sus.sn 
hy thy attorney who had acte'l for her mother in the 
late law tiffair; and he made it known in so abrupt aqd 
unfeeling a manner, tliat her schsitivc mind for a time 
sunk under it, and slic was again thrown upon a bed of 
sickness. The first sliock over, however, she miido a 
strong effort to undertake a journey to Iter native village, 
witli the view of paying a visit to her late master and 
mictrcBs. 

It was the winter season, and night had closed in ere 
the chaise in wliicli she travelled -rcachod tho place of 
its destination. BUe was an unyx|ieeled guest, but not 
on that acctmnt unwelcome. The family group, ooKocte^ 
around a blazing fire in tho liUle parlour, now consisted 
of eight smiling faces. Mr Vivian was reading aloud 
from an amusing and instructive volume, whilst bis wife’ 
and elder daughters were eng.agcd with tho needle. It 
WHS a bcautifiil picture of domestic harmony and hap¬ 
piness, and it so powerfully alfecled the mind of the 
visitor, that she cuffid not utter a word in reply to the 
various questions put to her regarding lier health, and 
svliether, judging from her Jiagg:ird aspect, smy misfor¬ 
tune liad bcfalleii Iier. 

‘ It is not in tl>e power of wealth to purchase such 
pence as I find here,’ she mentally soliloquised, ‘.nor 
can it, I think, even add to it.’ 

J'he family Imd not heard of tho death of Mrs Daw¬ 
son. Great svas therefore their surprise when Susan, 
on recovering her self-possession, i»ut into tlfo rector’a 
hands a paper signed by herself, giving up all olaim to 
the property, which, she affirmed, bad been legally, but 
ncvcrtJieless unjustly, held by her late mother. Asto¬ 
nishment for some moments chained Mr Vivian’s lips; 
but when he did speak, it was to express the admiration 
he felt for this noble act Gertrude embrined her as 
she would have done a sister or a daught^H’^^^ggr 
Busan,’ siie said, ‘your exemplary conduct Has coA 
ferred more real honour upon you than a coronet eouw 
have bestowed. You love ns, and you imagine that 
you owe us a debt of gratitude, but 1 am C(xvm^ that 
a higher Itaotive has instigated you to this sdC^merifice. 
A deep sense of justice, which the laws of au^ Ctatioi 
controvert, though they may render it .na^Utoiy, has 
been the. leading spring of your actional utA fcamovli 
have riffinquished a claim you felt to had wo 

been total strangers to jrou.’ V . 

‘You.have rij^tly judged me, dear Mrs Vivian,* 
SttSfin >(u(de.aDswcr. . , 
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Gertrude, witli the perfect coiscunrence of her hus- 
hand, would have forced a coniiderable mim on the 
noble-minded girl, who was thui the meane of reinstat¬ 
ing them in their former affluence, but she positively 
refused its Mooptanee. It was her wish to resume her 
former petition in the family, but they would not hear 
of her being received otherwise than as a friend. An¬ 
other ofihr was, however, made her, which was, to b^. 
come the mistress of an establishment of her own. A 
young farmer in the neighbourliood, charmed with the 
. part she had taken in the alfair, now came forward 
as a suitor for her hand, and was accepted. ^ 

It need scarcely be told tliat Mr and Mrs Vivian did 
alt in their power to advance tlic interests and ])Tun)ote 
the happiness of the young couple. Tliey educated their 
children, and advanced tlicir interests in life. Nearly 
threescore years have piissed since the above-related 
transactions occurred. The inhabitants of the 1 lalt and 
the inmates of the farm now lie in the little churchyiird, 
but the name of Susan Dawson is remembered in her 
native village, and her moral worth is BtUl the theme of 
panegyric among its inhabitants. 


, I ---f ‘ KWAUM OF IXICnSTS. 

♦“BjioScing of nnttiral e!cbi)>itions, a fall of locust.s is, hc- 
^yeud all comparison, the most awful T hijyc ever sJen ; and 
1 may bo excused for digressing from t lie iinmodiat o tlirrail 
of my narrative to give my readers soimi aecoiinl of that 
dreadful scourge, whicli is eoiisidcn-d in eastern and south¬ 
ern countries tlie most unfuiliiig inanifehtation of the wrath 
of God. Trav^iug along the western eiust of itfrica, t 
onne beiield thiN tonililo iiiHietion. 'I'licse creatures fidl in 
timusands and ten thousands around us and upon ns, along 
the sands on wliicli wo were riding, and on the sea tliat was 
beating at our feet; yot wo were removed finm their most 
oppressive injlnennc ; for a few hundred yards to our right, 
darkening tlio air, tlic great iniiuiucrabJc best eaiiie on 
slowly and steadily, advaueing in a direct line, :iiid in n 
mighty iiioving coliumi. The full of locusts from tliis ini- 
trid column was so great. Hint wlien a cow, direetly under 
the lino of flight, uttoiupting ineffoctually to graze in the 
iicid, approached her month lo the grass, lliere rose iiiimc- 
dialoly so dense a swarm, tliat her luuul was for the mo¬ 
ment nimest concealed Irom siglit; and as siu- fiioved along, 
bewildered by this worse tliau Kgyptiaii x'higue, clouds of 
locusts rose up under lier feet, risilile even at a distnnee as 
clouds of dust when set in motion b\ the wind on a sloriuy 
day. _ A.t tiie extremity of tlie fleld l saw the liusbniiduicn 
bendiug over their staffs, aud gazing witli lui|ieU'KS eye, 
upon that host of death, whieli Bwe|it like a destroying angi;l 
over the land, and consigned to ruin all the pr<is|K!Cts of 
the year; for wherever tliat column winged its lliglit, be¬ 
neath its withering inlliienec the golden glories of the har¬ 
vest perished, and tiic leafy lieiiuurs of the forest disa|i- 
Iicarud. There stood those mined men, silent and motion¬ 
less, overwhelmed with tlie inamiitnde of tlieir calamity, 
yet .conscious of their utter inability to euiitrolit; while, 
farther on, where sonic woodland lay in the iniiiirdii.tc lino 
of the advancing eelnuiti, heath set on flu', and tives kind- 


I YESTESDAY. 

I SKR It now, through logons years, 

Ab plainly as of yore I 
Tliough grief and age have worn life's pagB 
And stained Its traces o'sf. 

That fairy home di boyhood's time, 

When the wortd was pure and gay. 

Comes sweeping back o’er memory's track 
As fresh as yesterdsy. 

I ECO again the wcH-lcnown sceno— 

I tread the path anew 
Where lily, rose, and egbintine, 
Ciimm!ngUng,frsgnmoe threw: 

You cannot say I’m weak and old. 

Or that my locks arc giay— 

I'm lialo and young—T stand among 
The scones of yesterday I 

^ Thou rovcrcml, old, and hiillowcil nak, 

1 hail (lieo once again! 

The stately wave thy brandies gave 
Tw inicniu now as tiien, 

When iiiiilomcath tliy eliannikl sliado 
1 mused the boiirs iiway. 

Nor llifluglit too bright tlie dreams I iiiado 
In sunny yestm-day. 

'J'liou creeping vino, tliat lov'st to iuiue 
Around the. cottage dmr, 

.\iid weave thy slender, netty arms 
tfj cliamhcr lattice o'er— 
r>(' clapped rny little hands fur glee. 

And tliduglit no vine so gay 
As the vino that dustensl fruits for mo 
111 chiliUioud's yestorday I 

I Ve tliiii d iloivt’is of vnricl hue, 

'i'bat Iringo tlic walks along— 

Ye iiuskst pliints that hide from view 
Aiiiiil ,1 the blooniing throng— 

I'm boiindinj: down ymirganicn slofic 
Wifli my limg-forgiit ‘ Hurra! ’ 

Vin slimitiiig higd the song of Hope 
Viiii miight luo yesterday I. 

Alas! .alas! thatbojislisong, 

Vor me, is h ushed and still; 

Til, blisid that daneed so light along 
t/'nviH slowly now and chill; 

My sight grows dim—my limbs grow old— 

The vision fades away; 

Tliough bright it seem, 'til butidleTlream 
Of bygom- ycotcnUiy! 

ClIAShRS WJ t.TOH. 

—Friiiii ih‘ Collage Gardener. 

^ ^ CONFE8SIOK, 

^ Be not aiiharaoil to confess that you liavclieen in the 
wriiiip. It 1$ but owuring what you uccil not be asliametl 


ling into ta tcatined tno gcnernl liuirror ol a > isitaifou , of, llhit you uow have inoro ncnae than you had bofoxo to 
winch the i|.fated mliabitante emlcavonrod to avert by see your error; more humility to aekuowtedge it; aUd 
RuoU a frightfal remedy. Phey believed tliai the smoke morokraee to correct it,—Seed. ■ 

arismg from the burning forest, and nseebdinp into the air, v_ __ ■ ' 

would impede the direct iiiari'ii of tlie culumii. llirow it ^ ^ ' 

into oonfnsioii drive the loenats out to eca, and tlius deliver ' fannnrznia of mobaviak missionAB lca 
the wmitry from their dcsulaiin,!; jireaeiice.— LvMCariiar- X We have received a letter from a lady belonging to tlio 
row 3 1 orluffni und (Jalicia. f wnravian f‘/ommonion, Informing ub that the author of an 

article in No. 244 of this Jonnial, entitled ‘ A Bide in South 
Africa,’ is mistaken aa to the marriage of the mieslonarios. 


SCAHriTK OF yOir.NG CEI,ia5IIlTIE.S. 


amuugst the cclebrltios. (lur y«un|i jmeta are middle- dent adds, is i 
aged men j onr rising authors are bald; onr distlngiiislied by tlie eld'-rs i 
paintci-s afe T«wsing into the ‘sero and yellow kaf;’ our taiiiing ‘whet 
w/w ‘ young Er,glandOTS ’ arc getting gray and pin-sy. The a thing he do* 
truth IS, hfe is short, and art is long; and although a privi- desire of the 
l^ca man docs somcUines, in the ardour of youth, reach binding. 


lal aHeotei* by the residt, it is not 


: js slowly gamed 
effort. — Lewes, 


many yews 


nblished by 'W. A BvjISHaiinHas, High Btrvet, Bdlliburgfa. Alsu 
suM hy 1>. OfiAMaimA MflMUIer Btreet, Okaeiilwj W,.S- Oaa, 
147 Strand, Xondun; and J. VCbsiBKAir, Si O’OUer Street, 
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Pbice 1J<2. 


NATIONALITY, 

Nationality is one of the most inisohicTous wordf in 
tlie dictionary. It hu occasioned the bitterest ir.ars 
related in history, and at this moment is setting ail 
Europe by the ears, reaeo—wealth—home-family : 
these trifles may go, and tlicir moan is soon made, but 
let us fight to the last for our nationality! I wonder 
what natiunality means ? 

A nation being an aggregate of individuals, its mind 
must be formed of numerous different opinions and 
shades of opinion, and its manners. (ixMbit the same 
variety. One would think that there could be no com¬ 
mon rallying-point here but the fact is otherwise. One 
aggregate is different from another aggregate, just as 
ono individual is different from another individual; 
and climate, soil, government, and a thousand other 
and more obscure circumstances, give a distinguishing 
tone even to the diversities of a nation. Among these 
circumstances, not the least, perhaps, is physical con¬ 
stitution, transmitted, as regards a people, in the same 
way as family likeness, moral and personal. It matters 
not what difference there may be in the social condition 
of the members of the community; rich an^ pour, noble 
and mean, all bear a certain resemblance to .each otlicr, 
and all have done so from the flrst*period of their con¬ 
gregation. The fighting Itoman of ancient times was 
not more different from the trading Carthaginian, than 
is the volatile Erenchman of to-day from the steady 
Englishman. Nationality, therefore, or nationulncss, as 
it used to be written, is the expression of the common 
idiosyncrasy; it is, in fact, the egotism of a nation. 

An individual who does not assert his own rights, 
cannot love right for itself; and if he is tender of the 
rights of others, this can only spring from fear or tem¬ 
porary interest. It is not the assertion of right, how¬ 
ever, tliat constitutes egotism, hut the assertion of seif 
in totality. An egotist values a thing because it is his; 
an opinion, bebauae it is he who holds it; and not oni 
.accohnt of any intrinsic worth or wisdom in what ha^ 
values.Snch a character is devoted to ridicule by the 
common consent of mankind; and perhaps it is time 
to inquire Whether there is anything &at should exempt 
the ^tisra of a nation firom being placed in the same 
category. not the reverence with which we view 
nattoiui^yiaiiKi .ia some degree from our moral per- 
cepUotiali^tig confused by Its complication? 

'VTfaenaamalleir nation is absorbed in a greater, before 
weeping over i^ed nationality, or girding oif our 
sword to flghi.in its we should inquire what 

general oivilisa^n has gain^ by the revolution, and 
.wliat the i^vUnal fufi^er hat. lost. Perhaps it has 
lost a bad goyetsmentj- perhs^ ilAas been freed from 
fendal otorCssibn; pa^l^ipatt hae been removed fhiTB a 
posiUw m which som^ made, and could tneltei no 


progress. In this case nationality is mistaken; ns 
mistaken as the Scutch at Cnlloden; os mistaken as 
the ilighhuiders when they refused to abandon their un¬ 
seemly costume and antiquated language, because these 
were their own. But nationality rarely rc.isons. A 
serf fights for his collar .as bitterly as a noble for his 
cstiilo. At the famous partition of Poland, tlic country 
was the property of a handful of laudowners, and tlio 
mosses of the iwople were merely animals of burden 
belonging to the soil. But what of that? The serfs 
were Poles, and they r.allied round the national 'flag, j 
and fought and died in thousands for a cause to which 
tliey could not give even the name of liberty. Such 
is Irish nationality at this hour. The people, starved | 
or neglected by a body of incompetent and generally, 
heartless landlords, desire to hare a king and a parlia¬ 
ment of tliese landlords, as a panacea for all their ills! 

If there is a mistake, it may be possible to discover 
what it is. Let us at least stir up the subject l^ef us 
look behind the folds of that worn and clotted standard, 
beneath whicli so much blood lias been shed, aud try tu 
fi'id out what they hide. 

Tlie Spartans, in a mor.*!! point of view, wore perhaps i 
tlio most distinguished people of antiquity, aud they | 
had likewise the most nationality. Their little state 
was the object of universal admiration: contemporary 
bistorians conceded to them the superiority over all tho 
Greeks; they carried on for ages a career of unexampled 
prosperity; and when ancient Sparta was at an end, 
and they had entered into the regime of tlie modern 
world, the remains of their imiietus carrie<l them on | 
througli tho system of states tliat perished under the 
Macedonian rule, and afterwards through those of tho 
Achuian league, till they were the last community qf 
Greece which sunk into village insignificance in the 
empijp of Romo. During a great part of their long and 
Isjfty career, the nationality of the Spartans must have 
ieen of tlio true sort; and it must have been only by slow 
Agrees that it became diluted or travestied by the con- 
.'teminations of the vulgar world. Here, tlien, we may 
obtain some light. Let Us Inquire what tliia peculiar 
nationality was, and in what it differed from tlie ob¬ 
viously mistaken nationalities of our oWn time. 

But do not bo alarmed. There is no occasi;^ foi^.a 
dissertation ou the institutions of ancient Sparta. 'Sm 
Spartaps were not half so proud of their red or purpte. 
garmeiite-as the HigblisnderB were of their kiltt 
were a litt^ partial, perhaps, to black brdi||t 
national kail or parritcli), but even this 
ilot have made the watchword'of liberty. . T^t^^tiould 
not liave died ibr tho soup on whi^ jfifed, 
tjirning away with sicknein from tuitii jUin^ga- ^ 
tawsey. Their pride was in matters of qt^ a- liffibrent' 
sort.*, t^'^w Qtmld .it haite 'oi^^wipB with a 
TO v^om the neighbouring obaunuB^TO ^t for 
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oouuscIloTS and coorniandcra, aa't(^ nunery of any cate in particular. We'wonld rather wait till the 

(tatanuea and wartioraf ‘Would the«e go^nnieat* grand ahoiSing of the carda u over urbioh to now going 
have lent in the hour of their need to involu the aid on in Etuope, and then IbcA at the itode M the game, 
of men wlm trore red coatii or vho were adepts in In the meantime, we would confine ouriolvei te pro¬ 
eating Mack broth? The nationality of the Spartana testing against the ubuae of the word ' nationailty,’ 
was no Hutterialism like thia It was moral and Intel- which really refers to those qualities of a people wMch 


lectual. It prided itself on energy, penetration, bravery, defeat cannot take atlayt and not to ext^rw dream- 
generosity, and self-denial; and u devotion of tliis kind stances, perpetually pbanging Bi the onward movement 
was found in practice to withstand the revolutions of of society. Misconception on this point is ^of‘prac-. 


Greece, and the wear and tear of ages. 


tiool mischief. It hinders us from understanding bto- 


‘ Wiwn 1 observed,’ says Xenophon, ‘ that this nation, tory, and therefore from benefiting by its lessons. It 
titough not the most populous, was the most powerful distorts and travesties contemporary .erenta, and fills 
state of Greece, I was seized witli wonder, and with an the world with illusions. Even in private life it ob- 
earnest desire to know by wliat arts it attained its senres our perceptipns, and prevents ns from distia- 
pre-eminence; but when I came to the knowledge of its guishing right flom wrong. It invests our own country 
institutions, my wonder ceased. As one man excels and our own tiountrymen with a fimtastic and unreal 
another, and as he who is at pains to cultivate his mind eminence which provincialisea and vulgarises us. If 
must surpass the person who neglects it, so the tiparkans our particular nation is distinguisiied for anything good 
should excel every nation, being tite only state in whicli or great, let us unite the ideas of the thing and its qua- 
virtue is studied as tlie object of government.’ Wiiat litits, and form of that union the standard of our iia- 
tlie virtue of that people was, it is foreign to my present tionality. Thus we sljall no longer be confused by 
purpose to inquire. lait ua be satisfied witli knowing associations, and swindled by names, but possess a test 
that it belonged to the charaulei', not the position ; that whereby to know whom to recognise as compatriots or 
it was moral, nut physical; that it did not depend on reject as aliens. E. K. 

forms, or dynasties, or native localities, but that, if 
dispossessed, by force of arms, of their cointry, the 
retreating sound of the Spartan fifd would have led its 
unebanged denizens to found a new empire upon new 
ground, and radiate freedom and wisdom over a new 
circle of admiring neigiibtnirs. 


STORY OF NICHOLAS DECHAMB. 

It was towards the close of the year 168S, at a time 
when many of tlie fairest districts of Franco were being, 
circle 01 anniinng neigiinonrs. abandoned by thousands of their most industrious inha- 

To come from aggregates to individuals : what do wc bitunts, in consequence of the persecutions engendered 
tiiink of the man wliose egotism refers only to liis coat, by the Tevoustiou of the Edict of Nantes, that a small 
'Or his horse, nr his house, nr his estate? Do wc tliink trading vessel, whicli had sailed ten days previously 
much better of him in whom it points to family antiquity, from the coast of Bretagne, came to an anchor off the 
going back periiajw to the progenitor wliose talent and harbour of Greenock. At that period, any arrival firom 
valour won tliuae advantages of which liis descendant can a foreign cnuiitry was an event of universal interest to 
only boast ? In fact, in tlie case of individuals we liave tlie ]M>pulation of this then modest little seaport; but in 
BO difilculty. It is only when we come to national com- tlie present instance, that interest was greatly enhanced 
plications that we are puzzled, and (ainfuund names with when it became known that the vessel in question had 
things. When a man loses in stwculatiou a iiouse for sailed from the shores of France, and that she conveyed 


which he has a high value, either because it wa.s his own 
acquisition, or because it had been the scat of his family 


as passengers some pf the individuals who were obliged 
to flee from their native land in consequence of the 

s _tsa:.. us.A.a_-r i _Vlir 


for centuries—or if the liousc is forcilily removed, to impolitic bigotry of lAiuis XIY. 
m.ako way to a road or otner public Iwiiefit—we may These, iiuwevcr, were but two in nuntlier—one a man 
pity him to the misfortune, hut we never suppose tliat rather under tlie iqjddie stature, who had evidently 
he has been injured in his moral self, lie is the same lung passed the meridian of lito, but who still appeared 
man ns before, with the same moral qualities, the same to possess much energy of cliaracier and physical auti- 
intellactual powers. Nothing lias been changed but vity; the oilier a little black-eyed brunette of seven or 
those c.xternal things in which tlie experience of tlie eight years of age, naturally, it could be observed, of a 
world shows their possessors have no periictual property, lively aud happy disposition, but upon whose Jpouthful 
A new shifting of pieces lias occurred, a new arrange- features there lingered the marked traces of recent 
inent been made—and that is all: purliaps tlic small sorrow or fatigue. It was evident to the beholder tiiat 
revolution turns out to the general good, and we cuii- they were parent and chUd. 


sole ourselves with the idea, that private losses are 
public gains. 


The first-mentioned was Nicholas Dechamp, ait 
ardent member of the Protestant party in F’rance. Ha 


The fortunes of nations, or aggregates of individuals, had been to manjr years established as a paper-maun- 
are looked npon with a different eye. With stliep facturer in the vicinity of the Loire, and had by honest 
everything is to be permanent Jnstilations good, industry succeeded in acquiring a little tothne, wiien 
bad, and indifferent, moat remain intact The terri- every sense of security, cither to himself or hii pro- 
tory lost in the chances of war, or swallowed up ift -a perty, was dissipated by tliat blighting act Of Intotorr' 
new system of states, having been once theirs, must lie «Rce to which we have just referred. At this period;- 
theirs in right to ever. Discontent witii the changed he had been to some timo a widower; and of,a ones 
Older of things is virtue i iuiurroction, however utterly numerous family, all that now remained to Mtn was, 
hopelesi, heroism; and when the masses of the people one solitary fiower-—tlie last come, and the last pro- 
remain, age after age, idle, filthy, and starv- served—his youtiiful daugitter Eliie. Obliged to a%q|- 
' lament their misfortunes, and honour their pa- don his home and business, he had hastily toallted a 

titotiam. small portion of his property and had wiSi his Miild 

There can be no watchwords more respectable or secured a paisaw in a vessel bound for tlie Ofede^a 
more glotion^ when pnqieriy used, than ‘ country’ and destination to wmeh he was cUrected in u! gfw toea- 
‘hhertyi’but under these names we fight ^ oft^ to sure by aecident 

Jhadows as realities. When called upon to lament a It may easily be conceived that this sndden l|e*re*se 


shadows as realities* When called upon to lament a It may easily be conceived that tWs sndden l|e*re*S 0 
tb»g that is Im^ we shonld inquire, in the case of of fortune was felt as e scvAre infliction % Deo^top, 

of individuals, what is its espeeiaJly wheq he lock^ m his young ccmisihW, end 

VftiUtlr T'nn «tsB.vxtis wtii Ka Msfsctiv.an in Krslt-. _i-a. _js *'^1 _i-i.e_i„w. 4*^ 


' a . - .«* ■ . * a-..ww s» etWia^ A*** uses tk/uum j V>1PSS|| weype 

value? The answer will be receivod m both oases feom thought of th«'hardshll« she ndght Ml .* 


- ----VHVrM|,..W w, «.M, 'V— 11^0 tO 

the manner and aspect of titose who demand our syn*. undergo. But he W|B .li,,Hwa of a stofit he Mt 
paUiy; to If they have no quaiitiea Woriiiy of respect, that he snffbred In 1 good oause, Mid 1 # MwaWed «n 
.] They ean iiave lost nothing that deserves to he deplored, by the eheetful 'h^ tost he 
4 ; .It Is needlsw to sppiy these observatians .i|t present to deserted In his oihtmitiy. #1 Esd tuf.Esig.toated 
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upon tbe rugged moustitini of the norUt, erhen he began 
to dream wrer what might yet be hie—a quiet home in 
the land of tlm i&anger, of 4iiich hU fondiy>lov«d child 
■hould'be the preaiding geniug, to iweeten 'witk her 
affecUon the days of hia declining age. 

Despite' the diffloultiea to Im encountered by a 
fbrelgner, £rom hia ignorance of the language of the 
inhabltnnta and other cansea, Decdramp had not long 
aet foot in Greenock before he had the good fortune to 
make 'aeveral frionda, by whom he waa encouraged in 
the design which be had entertained, soon after his 
arrival, of endeavouring to prosecute hia business in the 
west of Scotland. WiMi this object in view he set out, 
accompanied by his young compaaion, from whom be 
could not part, on a tour of observation; and after hav¬ 
ing paid a visit, among otlier places, to the flourishing 
city of Glasgow, he eventually found himself in a se¬ 
cluded comer on the banks of tlie river Cart, at no 
great distance from the historically-celebrated fleld and 
village of Langside. Here it was that, after havTng 
made the necessary arrangements with the proprietor 
of the ground, he resolved to take up his abode, with 
the view of commencing what was almost an entirely 
new branch of Industry in Scotland—the manufacture 
of paper; a commoility for which this country was at 
that period chiefly indebted to the Dutch. 

Dechamp’s beginniugs were necessarily on a very 
limited scale, and, as was to be expected, lie had many 
difficulties to overcomo; but hia perseverance and in¬ 
dustry were unbounded, and these eventually led him 
on tbe way to success. Having succeeded in the first 
step requisite—that of procuring a residence, with ad¬ 
joining premises, which, by a little alteration, were 
made available to his purpose—liis next proceeding was 
to collect a supply of the raw material, as it may he 
called, necessary to his undertaking. With this view 
he was accustomed, as is still mentioned in oral records, 
to perambolBto tlie neighbouring districts, visiting the 
guidwives of the farmers and cotters, and somewliat 
astonishing them by his inquiries for old rags, often 
telling them in his broken English that however soiled 
and apparently wortliless, be would * liuy dem all, and 
make dem very good for de lily-vite paper.’ 

It would appear that he was very soon successful in 
convinmng the good people of the eouiitry around that 
it Was their interest to follow his advice, and that in 
duo time he was enabled to commence operations with 
a sufficient accumulation of materials, and a fair pro¬ 
mise of future supplies. At first, his progress was slow 
and tediou8,'but having by degrees engaged a few assist¬ 
ants, who were willing to be instructed in the mysteries 
of this novel employment, he began gradually to expe¬ 
rience the oAward current of success; and so steadily 
did it bear him along, that in the course of a few years 
bofoand himsdf at the head of a very flourishing busi¬ 
ness, possessed of much enlarged manufacturing pre¬ 
mises, and all that could be desired in a comfortable 
domestic establishment. 

Ever since his settlement in tbe vicinity, he had be¬ 
come a regular attender In tiiie parish church of Cath- 
cart i yet he seems, while enjoying a certain measure 
^Bidr respect, to have been for a considerable period 
regat'ded with some feelings of distrust by the majority 
of the simple-minded rustics who worshipped with him 
in tlMt temple. He was a Frenchman, and had come 
from a * pophdi country ;* these were suspicious facts; 
and' atthMgh' 1% was generally known that he waa an 
exile for sake, and that he led a sedate and 

Ifinmelen fife, sw this was not entirely sufficient to 
dispel oOBoaietiml debbts as to his opinions being of a 
perfecUy omodox character. Sensible, apparently, of 
the existence of such a feeung, be had, in order to its 
removs!, wi WeU, peThapi, as from other and higher 
motives, made application, a yeiur or two after hia 
arrivid, to he admitted a meuiheie of the Church ot 
Scotland, ^fter surmomting dome diffi(;ulti«i wh^t 
lay in the trig!' he at leng^i ittceet^.ia (^ectiiw ’iiili 
object, hui oulyr according to parish reemut, sfta he 


had publicly appeared before the congregation of Cath- 
cart, and in its presence made a renunciatidu both of 
the Pope and the devil • 

Meantime as years mnveil on, and as DechSttip 
found both hit means and business on the increase— 
thmiks, in some measure, to tlie energetic traders of the 
ad^-ent city of Glasgow—the young companion of his 
expatriation, the joyous-hearted Elisc, had posseil from 
the morning of girlhood into the more advanced day of 
life—acknowledged on every side to be one of the ‘ bon¬ 
niest lassicif for many a mile amnnd. The apple of 
her father’s eye, she was in reality more to him than 
his sincerely religious spirit would allow him to Mieve, 
for less to acknowledge; wliile witli tlie workpeople he 
employed, as well as w'ith young and old among hia 
more immediate neighbours, I’eggy Dechamp, as she 
was foiniliarly styled, was an acknowledged favourite, 
to wlioiii every one was niady to tender a kind word 
wlu ‘11 occasion olTeped, or if by chance over-diffidcnt for 
sucli an act, to duff at least in silent respect the in 
general well-worn ‘ bonnet of blue.’ By the time when 
she was verging on licr eigliteenth year, the fondest 
expectations of tlie fatlier may lie said to have iwen 
realised. He liiid indeed secured to himself a iieacefol 
home in tlie land of the stranger, and of that home his 
daughter 'l-as to liiip the solace and delight. 

It may readily be surmisod that a young person pos¬ 
sessed of so many attractions as Peggy Dechamp Vas 
not likely to have attained the age in question without 
awakening in some iicarts feelings of a rather tenderer 
natun' than those of mere admiration: but hereby 
liangs a tide. Among tliose of his neighbours with 
wliom Dechamp became more intimately acquainted 
soon after his settlement on the banks of the Cart was 
a person named Hall, who carried on tlie business of 
a miller at no great distance from where the former 
had taken up his quarters. Hall, a man of some pro- 
]ierty, and of respectable standing in tho parish, had at 
an early period shown consiileruble kindness to the 
lonely refugee and his child. lie had at their first 
iu-quaintance made tliem lieartily welcome to his fire¬ 
side, which was enlivened by the presence of one of the 
most thrifty and good-natured wives in Clydesdalo, and 
a family of two sons; tbe one an active youth, wlm took 
a part in tlie labours of the mill, and tlie other a fine 
boy about ten years of age, who, at the period in ques¬ 
tion, was attending the parish suiiool. 

The intimacy thus early formed between Deohamp 
and the miller’s family gradually ripened into a steady 
friendship, and it was with sincere gratification that, 
in the course of a few years, John aid Isabella Hafl 
beheld the increase of their neighbnd^,^ospcrity. 
Meantime their youngest son ‘ Jamie’ hwitohed Ua 
education—the plain education of a Scattl^ jformet''t| 
son—and it had become necessary for hia parents to 
consider about his future employment. Jamie being a 
lad of*a quiet disposition, with a rather studious turn of 
mind and very diffident manners, it had early been their 
intention to have him educated for tlie ‘ktrk;*'but to 
prospect of a ministerial life the boy hipuelf bad, 
probably from a want of self-confidence, a nx^d objec¬ 
tion ; on wliich account the design bad been abandoned. 
Now, however, something decided required to be fixed 
upon, and it was when Mr Hidl was on one occasion 
referring to the subject in Dechamj^a presence, that 
the lively Fronehmau ejaculated, * nhy you not malm 
liim a paiiccmaker? Put lum vith me, and I shaU 
teach him a good trade.’ Suffice it to say, tliis propoftd 
vras eventually approved of; and with Jamie’t,iBB^ 
consent, he became Mr Dechamp’s indentured 
tice. In this now position, let it be added, he SQCffi’giiQjid 
the good opinion of his employer, equally by bH'Vtoitdy 
attention to business and by his roode^ dis- 

posltion; in which, however, tiiere prevajlsd won may 
b5 termed rather too much of reserve. , - , ’ 
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from the dayi of her girlheod; they had, In fact, grown 
uj> nimost aid© by aide. Wm not be, then, one of those 
on whom the opening charms of the dwk-eyed beauty 
iiad told with more than common effect f Alas! it was 
so; and Jamie deeply loved; but hie love was in every 
sense U' silent one, and so carefully concealed within Ida 
breast, that no one, not even the fair creature who had 
Im^ired tiie feeling, as yet knew of or suspected its ex¬ 
istence. Kind and dike affable to all, she on her part did 
not appear to have imbibed any particular predih'c^tiona; 
or if it could be said that she luul ever itvhibitcd the 
slightest trait of partiality more favourable to one indi- 
vidud than another, that partiality evidently pointed 
at her father’s sedate apprentice Jiimie Hail. liut 
Jamie had never detected or dreamt of anything of this 
hind: be felt diffident of liimsclf when compared with 
otliers of her known admirers; and this feeling no doubt 
increased the natural baslifulncas which iiiade him 
diriiik from any of those little attentions Wliicli might 
have told his love. 

Tims were nuatters situated—young Hall not alto¬ 
gether an object of inditicrcncc, it may be, to her on 
whom hia secret tboiiglits were spent—when one line 
auininer afternoon, while his own jxiople were still ai 
work, and his friend the miller busied in iiic usual avo- 
catiuns, Mr Deebamp unexpectedly entered’the e1e.an 
tidy kitchen, where Mrs Hall was’seated alone at iicr 
apinning-wbeel, and after hia usual cordid salutation, 
told her that he was come to have a little conversation 
with her. It was a frequent custum witli him to ‘ look 
in ’ in tliis manner cn jutssant, and afrer a few kind in¬ 
quiries, or a little friendly eliat, to pass upon Ids way; 
but on this occasion the gixid lady could perceive from 
his manner that he had sometiiing of more importance 
than usual to communicate; so, after a cheerful wcl- 
cotne, she smilingly added, ‘Just tak’ the guidman’s 
chair, Mr Dccharap, and let me hear what it's a’ about.’ 

The purrKirt of her visitor's coimiinnication was this: 
—‘ He felt,' ho said, ‘ that he was becoming an old man; 
that iie could not expect to survive many additional 
years; and that he wais, in consequence, very desirous 
of seeing his dauglitcr respectably settleit in life; for lie 
grieved at the possibility of his cliild being left without 
a naturd protector, in a land where, although {>os.ses8cd 
of moay friends, site iiad not a single relation. She 
would inherit whatever property he left, and tliat, lie 
was hippy to think, would in all pnibability not be iii- 
considerabie; and,’ he cnutinueii, * it bad heen foe some 
time a cherished idea of his, that, if agreeable to Mr 
and Mrs Hail, it wodd be an excellent thing to have 
tiieir “good boy Jamie” for a sou-in-law. liuthohisJ' 
added worthy Frenchman with a shrug of the 
shoulders, *1 fear that your Jamie is very cold, and 
tlmt lie cares for my I’eggy nothing at all.’ With 
these views and impressions lie had come, he said, to 
open the matter, leaving her to judge whctliei- it would 
lie advisable to mention it to her husband, or to en¬ 
deavour to sound Jamie himself upon the subject. 

Mrs Hall was not very much surprised at this dis¬ 
closure, for it had often occurred to her that a match 
between her son and tlie papermakcr’s heiress would 
not prove by any means a bad arrangement. 8he even 
had a suspicion that Jamie was not entirely blind to 
the ottractioos of the merry-hearted Peggy Dechamp; 
but she was sensible tliat any attempt to pry into the 
matter would have an injurious circet, so she merely 
indued ill an oce.a8ional guess upon the subject, and 
kept her surmises entirely to lioraelf. ' To Mr Dechamp 
she accordingly replied, that in so far as she was con¬ 
cerned, she could see neHiing objectionable in what he 
proposed, but that she would of course consult her hus¬ 
band before saying qnything farther on the suWeet; 
and that, if it was wS' wish that slm should do so, she 
wookl certainly take a mother’s privilege of sposking to 
her son on a matter of so mwh importanee to himseli 

Ihe ‘ outs and inns’ of these matters it is unnecessary 
tp foUow. Mr i^ would appear to have-entered very 
much into his wife’s o|dnion on this mdmenidiu question. 


while the latter actually broached the vHiole affiiir to 
Jamie himself; but as to all that passed on the occasion 
wo ,are unfurtimatciy in tiie da^ It was, however, 
within about a week or so of the day of his visit to Mrs 
Hall, as Mr Dechamp was walking in the little garden 
adjoining, while hii workpeople were absent’ at dinner, 
that he beheld, through an open window of his estab¬ 
lishment-—oil, astounding factl-^the hitherto bashful 
and retiring apprentice attempting to snatch a kUs 
from—could he believe his eyes?—yet it was so^his 
daughter Peggy; and there was I’eggy herself, radiant 
with blushes, and struggling to escape from Jamie's 
embrace. This was quite enough—all that for the 
moment be could have desired to see. lie was not one 
of tlioso cruel fathers who would glory in dashing the 
cup from the lips of young and joyous love-—not ho I 
So quietly withdrawing from his accidentally-acquired 
post of observation, he mechanically continued on his 
way, occasionally rubbing ills hands with the air of a 
niSm wlio had suddenly experienced some stroke of 
great good fortune, and now and then giving vent to 
some audible expression, that was ever accompanied by 
a quick sparkle of the eye and a sudden smile. He 
readied the little g.'inlcn gate, but lie stopped not there: 
it appeared to open of itself before him; and ere many 
minutes had elapsed, lie might Iiavc been seen proceed¬ 
ing at something beyond his usual pace towards the 
miller's domicile. ‘ it is all well, very well,’ said Hie 
now gray-liaircd but still racTcuria] Frcncliman, as he 
BtcpiK’d buoyantly into the presenec of Mr Hall and his 
gnidwife, who liappcncd to be still at the dinner-table: 

‘ your Jaiiiic loves my daughter; he has kissed her; my 
own eyes saw it; 1 am very happy I' 

Astuundiog and unexpected as all this had appeareri 
to Mr Dediamp, the announcement made did not startle 
his auditors to any extent at all in correspondence with 
Ins own excited feelings: a cordial welcome, neverthe¬ 
less, was given to the intelligence wliich lie brougiit, 
and the horny hand of the miller grasped his own with 
a pressure tliat spoke of a gratitication not less sincerely 
felt , 

Heed we lengthen out the tale ? Assuredly not At 
no distant period tlic lively I’eggy Dechamp—the 
daughter of the expatriated foreigner—was joined in 
the iiaiuls which inqy be silken or otlicrwise, as circum¬ 
stances determine, with Jamie Hall. As years rolled 
on, the worthy papermakcr was gathered to his 
fatliers, and the business was continued by his son-in- 
law for n considerable period—how long we cannot tell; 
but this we know, that within the last forty years the 
lineal descendants of Jamie Hall and I’eggy Declinmp 
held a highly respectable position in the city of 
Gl.asgow. 

It may be added, that tlie writer of this sketch, to 
whom the story of Hicholns Dechamp had been for 
some time familiar, was liiglily interested lately, when 
accidentally ‘dipping' into the business-books of tliO 
‘Conqiany trading to Africa and the Indies’—the 
famous Darien Association — now preserved in Hie 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, to find that conti&rT, 
able quantities of paper hod been purchased by tlie 
person who acted as the company’s a^nt in Glasgow 
from Nicholas Dechanq). 


FROM THE rOD TO THE I’lECE. 

From Manchester to Stockport it is but nine mites; or 
fifteen minutes by rail, and front the three quimii cities 
of Great Britain to Manchester is only a day's j^riiey. 
Let those, then, who can, take up their'carrieges and 
pay Uie visit, if they would see the ppd becdnie the 
piece: but let the multitudes who cannot, travel with 
us along the lines of Hiought, as we bring-,the mbst 
wonderful combinatihni of httman, skBt tw world h** 
ever seen before their eyte. ' - -I'' 

Behold us, then,libte-booik in every 

faculty ©u'tihe alerk set down in HtuktjSjdnmg, Smoking, 
buzzing town of Stockport. The factory people ore 
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ju9t retDimiug from their dinners, and cverjr house an^ 
every cottage pows out its tributary streams, until a 
great river of human beinf^, men, women, boys, girls, 
ynu^ men, and nutidens, sets toward the factory gates. 
Waiting awhile for the reception of this animate tide 
into the precincts of the huge structure before ns, and 
joining company with one or two stragglers who are 
behind time, we enter the gate; but we fare better than 
, the stragglers, for one of them, in ‘‘feehig forward to his 
allotted part in tlie' factory, has to pass througli a little 
wicket % the side of the office. In vain he attempts 
to pass unseen; lie steps on to a movable platform, ami 
by some secret mcebanUtn he is suddenly turned round 
with the box, and presented, greatly to his annoyuiua;, at 
the office window, irliere he remaihs a fixture until his 
number is taken down, and lie is released, abashed and 
confounded if he be a novicie, to proceed to his duty. 
In many factorte 8 ,'by tlio side of the office is a small 
apartment in wliicli two or tliree persons are cngfiged 
in a very peculiar task, covering small rollcr.s yith 
smooth loatbcrn coverings. The stranger will probably 
wondor what comicctioii this multitude of luatiirni-claiil 
rollers, not larger thiin an average-sized reel of cotton, 
has with the cotton manufacture; but before he has 
concluded his survey, it will appear tluit one of t)ie 
great secrets of tlic system is contained in tlic beauti- 
fol niacbincs, called ‘drawing-frames,’ of wliieh these 
rollers constitute an essential part. Producing out 
order of admission, we are let into the portals of tlic 
steam-hive; and with the very earth trembling under 
our feet, and the air vibrating with the whirring, clack- 
ing, aiul hamming noises of the impetuous macliinery 
within, the door is opened into tlie pickiug-rooin, and 
we become fairly afloat on our voyage from the pod to 
the piece, 

. The bales, each weighing on the average about three 
hundred pounds or so, are brought into this room, cast 
upon the floor, aud witli two or three blows of a sliarp 
axe the cord around tlicm is cuf, and tlic elasticity of 
the cotton flings the bale open ; the canvas covering is 
then stripped off, ami the contents of the bale are 
spread out on the floor of the apaKiiicnt to be pieked. 
Tliis operation is perforin&ii by a few persons, often 
woriion. and children. Ordinarily tlve good and bad 
cotton are mi.xed together and oast npun a pile or slack, 
f^roni one side of wliicb they art' dragged by a rake, 
applied from the top to the bottom, tlius insuring u 
mixture of all tlie different strata. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the very fine cotton is reserved, and placed sepa¬ 
rately, for the manufacture of lace, iHcc. In the next 
room is a small machine at one side, parts of which arc 
in rapid motion, and produce a whirring siAind. 'J'liis 
machine is the ‘ willow,’ and prepares tlic work for all 
the rest of tlie building. The cotton hero first f.iUs 
into those powerful hands of steel which p.irt not wkli 
it until thc^ have turned it off a finished fabric. And 
trulyit utottghly handled in this initiatory procueiling: 
a man tulccs up his two armsful of the light material, 
an^ places it.in a compartment on one end of the lua- 
.chine; tlie white ranssus tumble hastily in, and if you 
wlil atop ipto the room beyond, yon will see how they 
coinp'OUt, looking whiter, cleaner, and infinitely more 
fioccdlent and downy than before, blown out with a 
povrerfiil current from the mouth of tlio willow, which 
opeha.by a,sq.uare o|»ning into this room. In the in- 
tennaiiate process they have been cauglit by iron teeth 
tftf diOfeaiMit, lengths, revolving at a rate of six hundred 
;1tov<^^ioB»,,iisg wtauto; the cotton has been thus re- 
pea|iedl>'’)te!^..W.ndwj its impurities have dropped to 
the it is wafted, like so many tumbling 

mai«M of .-S^lbieforo a strong wind, into the third 
ream, frnm wi^fie it is/aken in proper quantities to 
.tge nextjttopr.It,, la aiffloalt to convey a just im- 
“hrew^^^ the.blowing-wip, into which we are now 
‘ brousht. What with, the nlolte causeit bf the ‘beatora,’ 
the d^r^lgilHing hufli of the vegtUatlng.fuh*, and the 
heat of-^le.iwai^ig machlnea, 

and tbo'beal^ cf the vialtor will be glad to 


make his exit as quickly as possible 5 not to mention the 
awfuljy dusty state of the atmosphere of the room, which 
deposits in the most dcUcato but tcnnclous mnnnfif thu 
floating filaments of cotton upon his apparel, until, jf 
he went in in a black coat, he certainly cmergefe Ih a 
gray one. But such a rapid escape will not avail us, 
who have to track the fllamout completely through its 
fearful pilgrimage, to the last parting squeeze of—the 
liydrostatie press. • 

The ‘ blowing,’ or ‘ batting,’ or, ns it is sometimes 
called, ‘ scutehing’ engine, is a beautiful thing when 
seen with ilU its most modern additions, ns aic those 
before us. Upon a moving feed-cloth, at one end, a 
certain weight of cotton wool is syireail by the per¬ 
son in charge; this is seized by a pair of fluted rollers, 
which (iouvey it into tlie interior of this terrible engine. 
As it is being delivered off by them, it receives the 
blows of a frame composed of flat bars revolving at an 
cnoriunus rate—it is said four thousand in the minute; 
the fibres arc thus elfectnally loosened, opened, and puri¬ 
fied from dirt, which falls through an iron grid at the 
bottom; tlie wisfl priwecds on through tlie machine, and 
gets a second thrashing, as severe and tremendous as 
the first; proceeding further still, it is gently press^, 
anil sproad into a lint luosuly-eolicront fleece; and at 
the end of this ingenious maebinu behold the cotton 
wool exliibit the fl(st evidence of const! uctivo skill, and, 
assuming the form of a soft fragile web, roll itself up, 
at the rate of about tliree feet in a minute, upon a* self¬ 
acting roller, wbie.h, when filled, is removed by an 
attendant, in order to substitute an empty one for it. 
Tims, then, the cotton fibre is—Uf, beaten j 2rf, puri¬ 
fied Iwaten ; -il/i, purified; 5<A, pressed; and (it/i, 
rolled up. As this is a very dusty process, a peculiar 
contrivance is fitted to each ungiuo, consisting of a pair 
of fans or blowers, wliiuh produce a very furcibic draught 
of air up the macliiiie, by which means all the dust is 
conveyed away througli tubes, and blown out into the 
air. This operation Ixiiiig attended with some risk of 
fire, from the latent lieat devcloiicd by the heaters, is 
ofren carried on in a s<‘parate building, which may 
always be recognised outside by the large ventilating 
envrls on its rsof, through which a stream of cotton dust 
may be seen vehemently blowing. As these fans take 
about a horsc-iiowercaiih to drive, it seems to tii worthy 
the (amsidcration of our manufacturcra whether a jet 
of high-pressure steam might not be applied to produce 
the requisite ventilation of the blowing-engine. TUo 
processes hitlierlu have all had for their object the tho¬ 
rough discntauglcinciit of the fibres of the cutton; they 
Itnvc no mutual culicrciicc, or but very little, and are 
therefore in a couditioii to obey the inanufiieturer’s will 
as to their future disposition and arrangement. 

Iiet the reader take a mass of cotton wool in hia liand. 
Those multitudinous fibres, no two of wliich have the 
B.amc direction, have to lie further cleaned, and all laid 
straight and even, heforc they can receive the least 
aesinance to their union into a firm texture. The pro¬ 
blem ni.ay seem almo.st insoluble, but the garding-room,' 
into which we next direct our stejis, furnishes the first 
element in the solution. Other machines empldyed in 
the cotton manufacture have more science,about them, 
and display more signal triumphs of miud ovm: matter; 
but the carding-eiigine has the greatest beauty of ap¬ 
pearance, ami produces the most attractive and elegant 
results. There is not the least difficulty in fully eom- 
preheuding this ingenious apparatus .vHtfa a little atten¬ 
tion. The rolled-up fleece coming from the blowing-; 
room is placed upon proper supports, in a horizonitei 
position, at the back of the carding-engine: it to uartlj’' 
unrolled b;s the ‘ tenter,’ as the attendant is cajlPid, a^id. 
the end introduced to tlio carding mechBi;i^mi;"ii|ihi^ 
continues to uniol it until it is exhausted.,,‘.^^ epd j) 
caught by a large, circular brusli, Amrt 

iros .wires, set at a particalar angle,- tears off 
\he eotton wool into tiie finest filameutkfnih^ing 
I against a number of other qireuhtr briteRas .uf the Itome' 
I kipd, the filaments are tigaiu »nfl enteh- 
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otlier, until thef are redjioed to, a delicate trcb, all tec 
dirt and knot* havinK fallen thtonick in the prooeRs, or 
having been arretted by tome itationary flat bruthea 
at the top of the engine, againtt, or in eJmost contact 
with whi^, the great bmim nil^ The teparation of 
this web flrom the teeth Qte great bruah la effected in 
the timplett manner by a emaller circular bruah, the 
teeth of which are oet in another direction, mblhiig 
againat it. It remains still to remove the web from 
this brash also* and this is effbeted by an np-snd-down 
movement of a long comb, which, sweeping over the 
face of the wires of the second brush, coiCbs off in a 
homogeneous gauze, or gossamer-like web, the carded 
wool This is then, as it were, poured through a fun¬ 
nel, or is, more proiwrly speaking, drawn through by 
the canylng powers of two revolving rollers, and ap¬ 
pears in a stream of a certain size, as soft as down and 
as white as milk, at the other end of the engine. This 
Stream is a delicate, flat, and narrow ribbon, known as 
a ‘ sliver.’ It is impossible to represent the beauty of 
this process, and Die almost magical skill with which 
its dii^rent steps are conducted, with adequate colours; 
Imt it is believed that any one who will attentively 
read the above short description will be able to form a 
clear and satisfactory conception of the machine. Tlic 
carding-room is a busy and a noisy placa:. ^ Here are 
little tmys running to and fro clearifig the top cairds of 
the en^nes from their cotton impurities—they are 
calldd * steippers’—and then with an armful of down¬ 
like wool hurrying to the waste-baskets; whilst girls 
and women hasten to and fro, some with full cans of 
slivers, others with empty ones; add to this the con- 
,tinual dancing motion and sliarff clicks of the comb- 
'crank, and the ceaseless whirl of pulleys and straps, 
and the scene from tho door of a room from two to 
three hutidrcd feet long, full of these engines, may l)c 
readily conceived to be of no ordinary character and 
interesb What has now been done to the cotton ? It 
has been— lal, deaned •, 2d, partially straightened ; and 
Sd, collected into a flat ribbon or slivcir. When the 
cotton is destined to bo spun into very fine :raru, it is 
customary to card it twice; and the first niachinc is 
called a ‘ breaker,’ and the second a * fiiikhcr' card. 

The filaments arc by no means yet straightened and 
equalised to the degree necessary before commencing 
spinning; and now we come to see the use of the leatherti 
rollers before-mentioned. Leaving the carding-rooni, 
we may as well save the walk up stairs by getting into 
the ‘ hoist’—^tiie square box which rises and falls at the 
pteasure of the persons inside—and in a few seconds wc 
arc In the drawing-room floor. There is some true phi¬ 
losophy in the drawing-ftame, although it is the most 
simple of the machines employed, at least in appear¬ 
ance. If we were to take a little flock of cotton woul 
between the thumb and Anger of one hand, and holding 
one end in those of tlie other, were gently to tiraw it 
out, the effect would be to straighten the fllamcntsof it 
This is precisely the ttiodux operandi of the drawing-fraiiK. 
Uut how was. a task of such delicacy to be accoraplisbed 
by iron fingers? Tho slivers, in their cans, are brought 
together in sets of sixes, and arranged behind the * draw¬ 
ing’ raachinu. The six divers ore then collected together, 
and flow in a commou stream between two pairs of 
rollers—the upper of leather, the under of iron. A little 
obsenratkm will show that one pair of these rollers re¬ 
volves tnoie rapidly than the other. In consequence of 
this, this pair, which is the front pair, drags out the 
Stream of wool, and thus attenuates it, because the back 
pair of rollers wUl not allow as much of the cottony 
stream to emerge item their grasp as the front ones 
demand, m ^etefore no alternativg: the band 

or Cotton must be stretched and elongated; and in this 
eonditloQ it is passed into the retxtiving-can, which, 
(Otstlng on its axis, gives it a slight twist as it it depo¬ 
rted rmrein. 'rhua the six silvers, by their onion and 
, ’'drawing out,’ only form cme. cotnmmi tUver at the 
end iff tha msohine. Thus, then, too action of 
too human fingers is successfidly imitated; and with a 


thousandfidd mewe preoisioti than they does this inani¬ 
mate machine execute tois difficult task, %e relative 
speed of the rollers, and toe exact distances between 
each pair, are subjects of the nicest calculation, and 
may be adjusted by a simple method to the quality of 
the cotton. Bor instance, a short-fibred cotton requires 
the rollers to be nearer toother than x long one, and 
tho contrary. As the ’(drawn’ sliver fills toe can 
rapidly, requiringmlgirl to thrnft it often down,' to pre¬ 
vent its falling on toe floor, ttmro is n pedtaligr con¬ 
trivance attached to modem drawing-ftamei, which en¬ 
tirely obviates one person’s employment and plunges 
down gently the sliver, until the can is so foil as to hold 
no more. The appeai^nce of these fidiing weights in 
a long room is viTry curious. The next process is 
’doubling;’ that is, a still larger number of slivers are 
made to form only one. and tons still furtlier to straighten 
and equalise the filaments. The steps of this pnxiess 
are precisely similar to those of the drawing-frame, wd 
thq, doubling w.s8 carried to such an extent in a new 
factory visited by us, that it was calculated that the 
sliver was doubled nearly iialf-a-millinn times before 
proceeding to the future operations. The average rate 
at which the sliver proceeds ftom the rollers is about 
sixty feet a minute. In some of toe most recent 
doubling and drawing engines there is a beautiful littlo 
contrivance, intended to insure the perfect uniformity 
of size in the sliver as it is being drawn. Suppose 
thirty-two slivers arc collected into one stream, and by 
the drawing-rollcra converted into only one; if one of 
these thirty-two were to hre.ak, and toe machine con¬ 
tinued to rim, tile resulting sliver would be of unequal 
thickness in its latter portion. In the elegant macJiiiies 
displayed to us at a large factory in Manchester this 
was exquisitely guarded against. The slivers were 
made to run over siiiall forks; and immediately that 
one broke, slight though the impulse of rendiug asunder 
such a delicate and soft ribbon would be, tlie whole 
length of the machine was instantly stopped, as if by an 
electric shock, and refused to stir, until the ‘tenter’ 
ran up and repaired the broken ribbon, when, as if 
sensible that all was riglit again, it returned work. 

All is noV; ready for spinning. The filamenta are 
nearly parallel; the sliver is of uniform thickness; and 
all that is now necessary fur its conversion into toreod, 
nr, technically, yam* is to give to toe filament! .that 
intertwist which will unite them into a coherent cord. 
No part of the process of the cotton manufacture has 
engaged so large an amount of attention as thK nor 
docs any manufacturing process, of whatever nature, 
bear comparison with the amazing cflurts of inventivo 
skill cxerflised in this. Tho difficulties will appear as 
we proceed. It has been customary to consider the 
first step of the twisting process, which ia called roving, 
ap-irt from the ‘spinning;’ but the division is an in¬ 
correct one. The whole manufacture divides itself into 
two great classes of operations—toe first of which is, to 
straighten the cotton fibres, and toe s^nd, to twist 
them. The spinning, therefore, begins at the.roving- ' 
frames. But how shdl we describe this great and nojwy 
machine, with its hundreds of whirling ^qdndles, a^d 
toe complicated motions of its iron limbs? Itonameis 
tl>e ‘ bobbin and fly frame.' Let us say, then, what it 
lias to do, and it wUl then be seen by what means its 
work is done. First, it has to elongate tlto slivef Atom 
the toicknesB of a finger to toot of a (toill-barr^. of 
small size; next, it has to twist the ‘(Irawing,’ nt 
* roving,’ as toe attenuated dip is cdled, jqst enpu^ to j 
give it a litUe coherence; and lastly, it hto to wind it 
up on a proper reel or bobbin. Beside tbes& a attg^ber 
of important ihnotions must'be frilffitad at tlm Ipme 
time, which we shall immediig,^ see ef no ordifiaiy. 
kind or diffiedty. The machihe is perbapt ftat 
long, and tbnr or five feet high. At <ma;'([i^. it:. tke 
prime moving meebaniam. pver ..toe wtojto. Jlt|!igto bf 
^ top runs a rod, which atops it .at tito to^ 

attendant; and to front are jSdrhpiif 

sptodles, mounted with 
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being Toood and twilled at the lame time, and rerolrr 
ing at a vait veipcSly. llie sliver starU from the paB, 
Into whi^.itt^ poured by the drawing-frame, and ia' 
conducted again between .rellers, and drawn out as be- 
yfbre, walg to a fat greater extent, for it is here elongated 
to (torn’ four to five times its length. The thin cord 
tneh enters a hole in the top of an Iron iostmment 
a ‘flyer,’ and resembling Wi inverted U. Thus ■ 
XI goes dqwn one of the annii of xi wWch is hollow, 
and reappears at the end of a littio cross piece, from 
whmfce it WHids on to the reel, which revolves on its 
own axis, whUe the flyer also revolves around it, only 
at a little greater velocity; by which means the reel 
being always a littie behind, in point of time and place, 
the arm of the flyer, the roving is jruund up. To get a 
ctear idea of this process, suppose a common two-pronged 
dinner-ibrk had one prong hollow, and at its end a litdc 
hnliow arm, with an eye or hole at its extremity; cut 
off the shank of tiie fork almost close to the prongs; 
suppose it also hollow, and communicating with the 
hollow prong; pass a thread down the shank, and d«wn 
the hollow prong, and bring it out at the eye-hole of 
the little arm; suppose, further, this two-pronged affair 
to be poised in the middle by an upright spindle, which, 
being put in motion, caused the two-pronged thing to 
revolve also—being, in fact, the axis of it. J lerc, then, 
is a regular ‘flyer* for us. Now put a reel upon a hol¬ 
low tube, inside which the spindle of the fork will move 
without touching,'and let the reel he, as it were, half 
embraced by the fork; that is, half-way up the fi, in¬ 
side its arms; let the tube which holds the reel, and 
the spindle .which supports the fork, both be made to 
revolve on their long axes in the same direction, only 
the tube a very little slower than the spindle and fork, 
and you will find that a regular winding-up of the 
thread upon the reel will take place. This lieing clearly 
understood, and it being rememhered also that the 
flyer necessarily, by its revolutions, twists the roving 
as it winds it, a difficulty occurs as to arranging the 
rovings regularly on the bobbin. If, for exaniple, we 
were winding thread upon a cork, unless we directed it 
alternately to one and the other end of the cork, it would 
wind up all in a heap in the inidtUo. This is obviated 
by causing the frame on which the bobbfhs rest to rise 
and ihll alternately, and thus the stream of soft cord 
flows in regular fllternations from j:he top to' the bottoni. 
and from the bottom to the top of the bobbin. But 
again, as more and moib of the roving is wound upon 
the bobbin, of course it becomes, in homely terras, fatter 
and fatter, and therefore its diameter being increased, 
its circumference is increased, and consequently in one 
tarn it can take np more roving tlian it could when it 
was thinner: but the machine cannot supply more roving 
in a given time than it did when the ^bbin was first 
put on. and the roving would therefore be torn away as 
the bobbin increased in size, unless some contrivauce- 
bould be thought of to diminish gradually the speed of 
the bobbin, so m to make the loss of speed in its revolu¬ 
tions compensate for the increase of its diameter, and 
oonsequent greater demand for roving. Here is a truly 
arduota undertaking, nor was it effected but with the 
tapse of time, and by the continued application of the 
ns^ powerful minds to the task. It would be hopeless 
to dream of elucidating the intricate mechanism by which 
it la perfectly effected in our limited space; but au es¬ 
sential teatare of it is what is called a ‘ siieed-cone,’ a 
Ktrt coRlcal pulley, along which a strap is gradually 
moved, at tbs bmbin fills, and the moving pulley-surface 
thus tnoomidg-smalter and smaller, a gradual and most 
gentle, tei^;in)$dtent reduction is effected in the revolu- 
ttOttc of tlje tlO^n. hfr Houldswortl) added to this an 
sxqnisit^.'dmtiipg! Invention, called the ‘diffijrential 
biix,’ by whi^ the oppliostion of the principle was ren- 
^pted mtog of every thickness, by. the simplest 

'imilastcmtete.' 

' . Ndyr 'eottes the true spinning preocss. There are 
two kinds of ajdimiBi^the contmuous and the disoon- 
tiniuHii, Itliiph iacluw Kttretohiiig operation, Xn Cff- 


diiiary factory parlMcc, the first is tliroitte-spUmiug, the 
tecond is mnlo-spinning. Those Who have com|a»- 
hended the description of tlie bobbin and fly-(Vatn« will 
readily understand that of a throstle engine, for it is in 
some respects very similar. We are ushered int« b 
lorg^e room fiul of t^cso (Kidly-Txamed macliincs. "IViy 
consist of frames of consid(>rable length mottiited with a 
mighty host of spindles, bobbins, and flyers, in such 
enormously rapid movement, that they apjioar almost 
stationary; and it may even be nmissary' to touch 
them to be convinced that they are really moving, and 
their whirrmg sound is something quite oppressive to 
the ears, fn these the roving goes through three pairs 
of rollera to he again elongated, and ia thence drawn by 
the revolution of the flyer, which winds rouiul the yarn 
as fast as it is twisted upon a smaller bobbin. The 
same rising and falling contrivance arranges the yam 
in regular order iipnii the bobbin, as in the former in- 
stauee; but the bobbin has no motion of its own, as in 
the last process, being merely dragged round by the 
tlireml or yarn as it is wound upon it The resulting 
yarn is hard, strong, and wclttwistcd; in every respect 
a striking contrast to the soft and fragile roving nut of 
which it is made. Throstle-yarn is, on account of these 
proiicrtiesj generally preferred for the long threads of a 
elotli, or, in weavers' words, tho * warp,’ but for finer 
purposes Jt is not sufliciuntly soft and deliuate. This 
defect was the origin of another and yet more extraor¬ 
dinary process of spinning, called • inulc-spinninga 
process yielding to uono in ingenuity, and oqualW 
liy none in tho clogiincc and singularity of its sppo<aT- 
am*. Kntering an upper room in the factory, one of 
the most extraordinary scenes tho imagination Ctin 
picture presents itself. Thinking in tho long direc-. 
tiun of the ajiurtmcnt, it is iiiipossiblo to get a definite 
conception of what is going on; but standing at the 
aide, you behold two pairs of long iron framiw, with 
thousands of delicate spindles advancing and retreating 
to and from each other, as' though they were perform* 
iiig an iron quadrille; and all this, thanks to the extra¬ 
ordinary skdl of Mr Itoberts of Manchester, without 
human intervention, cxiaipting where here and there a 
littie boy is seen crawling under them sweeping up tlic 
dust, or a girf is attcmiiiig to ii broken thread. Think 
of a maciiine one hundred feet long. Carrying a thousand 
spindles, twisting, stretching out by its advance aud re¬ 
treat, and ultimately winding up, when these processes 
are fiiiisheil, a thousand threads so driiuate, as to be 
visible only in the mass of them, performing a variety 
of motions of adjustment, and capable of working inces¬ 
santly without aid from man; and finally, actually 
counting up its own work ; ami after it has done suffi¬ 
cient on each spindle, ringing a bell, to inform the tenter 
that its task is done—ami some mind-glimpse of this 
astonishing mechanism may be caught I The objeets 
the mule accomplishes arc— iat. To elongate tho loviag. 
between rollers; 2d, To split the yarn at the rate of 
aboqt ten thousand revolutions to each length of fifty-six . 
filches; Sri, To stretch out the yarn, and thus still flirthcr 
equalise its diameter; and 4tb, To wind it up in ' cops ’ 
of convenient form for the weaver or for the winder. 
For a long time tho mule was directed and controlled 
by a powerful man, called a ‘ spinner,’ yrho received 
very high wages , but in oonsequenea of the coatinuai 
turn-outs, in which tiiese meu were -^ways the most 
prominent, because possessed of the most power, and 
the bad conduct of the spinnbrs as a cLoss, manufac¬ 
turers became extremely ^Mirous of dispensing with 
their functions, and of substituting the stern ob^en^. 
of machinery for the capricious one of these men; tietk 
which tliey bod so repeatedly suffered the most setleha. 
inconveuiefice. Mr Roberts executed the dilflotit totk, 
and tlie ‘self-actor mule’ appeared, to the disnthy 
large body of the disaffected, who saw in it ijttdr abused 
power swept away.; The self-actor ia bqv lai^ely: used, 
^hd in every new foctory is exclusively i#>ptad,'fl)r ft 
does Its'work not only more surely, bnt bt.* mtter ttyle 
and method, and with greater pr«ot!de!h,.thiai‘the M 
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one. From flie mulo* spindles, or from tlie throstle- 
’engine, the y.arn it taken to that pwt of the factory 
where tlie weaving by power is canied on. 

T^t us follow it in this tlw oonduding stage of the 
history of the cotton filament. In a room, the quiet¬ 
ness of which forms an agreeable contrast to the noise 
of the preceding, and as we are soon to find, to tlie 
tremendous clatter of the succeeding, stands on sue 
side the ‘ winding,’ and on the other the ‘ warping 
frame.’ I'he first of these is very simple: it is merely i 
a. long frame, on the top of which the yarn is placed as' 
it comes from the mule or throstle, and is -n^iund otf by 
power on to a multitude of upright reels in rapid revo¬ 
lution. The warping frame i.s more complicated. It is 
all painted black, to render a broken tliread readily dis¬ 
cernible. In shape, it is something like a very'largo 
hand-printing prcsii, when the fly leaves are thrown 
back. At one end is a large roller, on which the w.arp, 
or long threads of the cloth, are wound; at the other is 
n framework, on wliich are many hundreds of reels, each 
sending its tliread to form one of the nutnher rolled on 
tlie roller. It is moved hy machinery, mid the warp is 
rapidly laid on the roller by this means. Soiiietinies a 
thread breaks, tlie machine is then stopped, and the 
attendant, laying a long steel bar over the threads, 
causes the roller to unwind until the broken eud is dis¬ 
covered and repaired without disturbing the pjrnllcli.siii 
•of its threads. A door le-ids us fronf’this room into one 
the Htmtwphero of wliieh is at a very higli temperature, 
and in wliich there is much more motion, noise, and 
bustle than the last, while every now and then the 
tinkle of a bell is heard in every direction. This is tlic 
‘ dressing’-room I an apartment in which, as in otlicrs 
oif a similar title, the natural defects of the cotton fibre 
are smouthened over, mid pr(>pared fur pulilic gaxc.. It 
is filled with a number of patent dressing-machines. 
These are in shape something like a large mangle; at; 
the ends are the rollers which have come from tlie room ' 
we have just left; eight of them are required to fumisii 
yum for one warp, four of tliem are therefore arranged 
at one end, and four at the other. Tn the centre is an 
upright framework, at tlie top of which the roller rests, 
on which the dressed warp is wound eog-wheels. 
In its p.assago from the end rollers to tfic warp-roIIer, 
the multitude of tlireads receives the dressing. 'I'lie 
yam passes first between two wooden eyliiidcrs, the 
lower of which revolves in a trough of si/e or paste; it 
is thus saturated with the dressing, but unevenly, and 
therefore the macUinc gives it first u brush on tlic 
upper, and next on tlie under surface, to lay the ]iastc 
evenly on it, by means of a couplu of brushes, wliicli 
have an odd movement, connected with cranks. It is 
then passed up towards the warp-rollcr; but as it goes, 
it is perfectly dried by the action of a ra]iid vatic, wliich 
blows hot air across the tlireads; it is then wound up 
and ready fur the loom. As the process goes on, the 1 
machine counts the proper length fur tlie * piece,’ and by | 
a bell summons the tenter to mark the jile.ee in rc^l 
jmte, as a gable to tlie weaver in his operations. Some 
of these mnciiines will dress a mile of warp in an hour! 

Uf all the tremendously noisy, deafening jilacais in 
the whole factory, the weaving-room or iiower-lnom- 
departraent Is tlie most so. As for conver 8 .ation, it is 
altogether impossible, heariug a person bawling Into 
your ear With all hU force is about us much as is to 
bo expectod liere. Conedve an enormous room con¬ 
taining one tlionsaiid powcr-luoins arranged in long 
rows, and aH helping to raise the most awfni din tliat 
can salute roortsd ears. Each loom consists of a num¬ 
ber of complex meifiianiBins driven by straps and pulleys j 
ftoni the ceilitig In endless multitudes. The warp- 
roller being placed at the back of them, A gradually 
unwound, and by Uie assistance of the shuttle, and 
otl^ contrivances, the' yarn assumes at length the 
woven texture of the piece of dalic.i-doth, tlie prelimt- 
ftary steps in the formation of which have oconpiod sui 
■ mueh of on* ■ time. From Uie loom the piece is con- 
veyed into the storoltouses, is measi»ed try being alter¬ 


nately hung on a couple of hooks a yard apart, is then 
folded smooth, put in the paeking.press, receives its 
last embrace from nfochiiiwy, to the weight of eight or 
ten tons, and is sent ofif to market, or to'tlie wholesale 
dealers. 

Before leaving thd factory, we were shown tlte room 
where the size is p«:pared for dreuing the gocids. 
Several large tubs heated by Steam are arranged round 
the Mdes fur boiling the ]^Bte, while it is agitated by 
an iron agitator in the interior; and npon the floor, in 
the centre, were a number of large casks full of paste, 
covered with the fungi in a coating a quarter of an ineh. 
thick. One would suppose it was all spoiled, but the 
manager assured ns it was just at the prime; and ready 
for use. In the operations of one firm, eight hundred 
barrels of flour are used every year for this purpose; 
but it is necessary to mention tiiat it is of a quality 
unfit for human consumption. Each loom has been 
calculated to cuiiEumc three pounds of flour a week; 

It is not an e-asy task to give the average number of 
yatils of calico made in a day at one of these immense 
places; nor, if it were, is it easy to estimate it at its due 
amount. is said that one manufacturer declared, if. 
a ship were to fiistcii to iicr stern one end of a piece 
of cloth, mill 8.ail away therewitli, lie could supply suftt- 
cient to keep up with her, 8.ail ns fast as slie might! 

buch is a short account of our visit, and it presents, 
as we lielieve, a succinct statement qf UiC present state 
of the cotton nianufoclure, at least from the Pod to the 
Piece. 
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Tub works of Keats have two classes of admirers: 
those wlio consider them as a promise, and those who 
consider them as an accomplishment. By the one he is 
revered ns a great poet; and by the other he is Lunented 
a.s n victim of some caprice of nature, which, niter 
having implanted in him the rare seeds of genius, cut 
liim down in the spring. For our part, we are not of 
opinion tiint iiaturiywho is so eliary in her production 
of true artists, is so prodig.a! of her work when it does 
appear. The promise of Keats, if rightly considered, 
will be funnd, we think, to apply not to the individual, 
hut to the general aAistiu mind. The accomplishment 
is his own; and it must be estimated partly according 
to its intrinsic merits, and partly according to ite action 
in transmitting and dillusing tlie liglit of pbetry along 
the ever-flowing stream of time. In the former point 
of view it is wonderful, but imperfect: it gives us muqh 
fine and prodigiously rich poetry, but no great poem, 
in tlic latter, its inspiration is greater than is perhaps 
yet susjicctcfo and its influence more widely spread over 
the young mind of genius throughout the English 
world. 

AVe have no faith in what Keate, had he lived, mi^ht 
have done in the way of accomplishment. Poetry is 
neither a trade nor a science, to be studied by Yufo, and 
learned by induction. The old adage is worthy irf . 
acceptation —Poeta nageitur non Jiti his art is iuborji; 
and when he lias mastered the forms of the Isi^ttsge, 
he is ready to pour forth, what is in him, and to tMii'V 
what lie cannot learn. We doubt whethet Cluttogttoo 
or Henry Kirke White (with whom K!miltS 'iif'ukuk% 
associated, for jio other intelligiifie reasoh '13mu.j|t^t 
they all three happened to die yoqng)fW^|i^ 
duced anything better in after life, mthiw'i^jonrljr 
his genius, or the other by hjg indomitehis m^iocri^.. 
No example of this has ever occurred 
copiesof verses should be .dossed wll3}''s«foi;KnMwi^y, 
Keats did not diotiU his 2fith year; 
hood had fed upon pSetryj he bkd bn'*{a- 

his devotion to the Mosei by is»|paittb 








friendft; an4 wiihoal overturning all experience and 
all analogic, we mx»t perforce conclude that the world 
, had received irom him what was hie to bestow, before 
he MBh into his early and^nmcnted tomb. 

His ewly fate is the more lamentable, that he died 
b^re hia ferae liad begun to live. He carried tritli 
him to the ,grave only rained hope# and disappointed 
Iotb) desiring hi* friends to inscribe upon his stone, 
' Hehe i;ie8 ohb whose hame was wiirp in water.’ 
Prom that humble tomb, however, there has now come 
a,,UsUt to which the eyes of rising genius are turned 
from the ends of the eartli. Keats is one of the great 
teachers- of the new world, and of new spirits in the 
old i and already, besides numerous editions of the 
works, imperfect as they may he* of this once despised 
poet, we have two volumes of his ‘ Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains.’* 

We do not think that Mr h^ilnes has stated com¬ 
pletely tlie case between his author and the public. 
‘ The reviewers of “Blackwood” and the “Quarterly,” ’ 
he tells ns, ‘were persons evidently destitute df all 
poetic perception, directing an unreflned and unscrupu¬ 
lous satire against political opponents, whose intellec¬ 
tual merits they had no means of understanding. This, 
indeed, was no combat of literary principles, no stntggic 
of thoughts, no competition of modes of expression; it 
was simply the judgment of the policem.an and the 
beadle over mental efforts and spiritual cnian.atioiis.’ 
Now it appears to us to be quite dear that Keats’s 
poetry was not abused, and the abnso acquiesced in 
by the public, on account of his politics, but simply 
because neither critics nor public felt and understood it. 
The hostility of the critics may have been imbittcred 
hy politics, and the political prindiilcs of the Cockney 
selionl used against its leaders, just like the pimples of 
llaSUtt or the criminal addiction of Luigii Hunt to tea 
and muffins. But if politics liad been tiie sole motive 
of the critics, it would Iiave worked in two ways, and 
tlie object of tlieir acrimony would iiavo enjoj-ed the 
fame as well as endured the torments of a martyr. The 
Lake school, with politics diametric.ally opposite, was 
tliu object of as raiieh critical obiiirgation and papular 
neglect as the school of Hampstead; and Keats liimself 
is noticed by our editor as having been Qaringly siiigu- 
IHV in ills admiration of Wordswurtb. 

The truth appears to be, that tJie iralilic mind was at 
that time in the transition state from a kind of iioctical 
materialism, iu whicii it was satisfied with tlie sensuous 
images of such writers as Scott, to tlie more meta¬ 
physical taste that followed, uniting the kingdoms of 
matter and mind, and recognising the spirit of nature 
even in the meanest of tier ext<-rna1 forms. Keats was 
one of the prophets who helped forward tliis movement, 
and was stemed for .his pains; but the stones have now 
liccome at once his own monunient and a memorial of 
the fruitless zeal with wbicli his critics strove uncon¬ 
sciously to'impede tlie progress of mind. Tliis zeal, how- 
! ever, was fruitless only os regards the cause: it was feta) 

' to the individual. It is absurd to deny tlie temporary 
powerofeemteraporary criticism. ‘ If the frank acknow- 
Icdgraent,’ says Mr Mitnes, * of the respect with wliicli 
Keats had inspired-Mr Jeffrey had lieen made in ISIS 
instead of 1820, the .tide of public opinion would pro¬ 
bably' have been at once turned in his favour, and the 
imbedde abuse of his political, rather than literary an- 
' tBOTOfete, been completely exposed.’ Would this liave 
- safredl-Keak? Yea We talk not of his life. That is 
\t#iajpcirtaBt( for one must dio some time or other. 

Itw’aa.ihiKd. for this young man to die before 
kiiowipg he had lived; it was hard for him to 
-titink fUakiijSt. nfs^tpud hopes and lofty aspirations had 
been vsfa'tflyyas hard for him to believe that it was 
empty ttit'hiiPad feUastirring like a god within his 
gallsw ik was hold for him to read in imagina- 

i^noh his tmhonoti^ grave: 'Here lies 

I—^— S; — -- 

. Moxob: hoaillan. isid. 


8 ?? : 

^5 disciiarged hi# dirty as an editor with 

great ability, but too timidly. If Keats is not what he 
represMts lim to be, then there was no need for the 
book at all; if he wns, then hiogriipbical feet* Were rf too, 
great vaiae to be concealed for the purpose of sparing 
private sensibUities. ‘These pages,^ he tells us,‘con¬ 
cern one whose whole story may be snmrocd up. in 
the composition of tliree simdl volumes of verst*, some 
earnest frjendships, one passion, mid a {u-emature death.’ 
This passion, whicli must have been, and was, an essen¬ 
tial part in the life of a poet, receives not the smallest 
ilIustratio| from the editor; and hero was a point, we 
think, in which private feelings slioiild liave yielled. 

Keats was born on tiie 29th October 179 .'s. Ills 
fetlior was in the service of Mr Jennings, the iiroprietor 
of livery stables on the Pavement in Moorflelds, whoso 
dangliter, the rnotiior of tlio poet, he married. ITie 
family consisted of George, .Tohn, Thomas, and a 
daugliterj and tile hoys were distingnished nt. scliool 
for tlit-ip furious pugnacity. In John, however, this 
disposition was cniiibincd ‘ with a passionate sensibiiity 
wliicli exiiibited itself in tlie strangest contrasts. Con- 
viilsioiis of Innghter and of tears were equally frequent 
witli liim, Biifl he wouM pass from one to the other 
almost without an interval.’ lie cared nothing aliottt 
the character of a ‘ good boy: ’ hravery, energy, genero¬ 
sity, thcae ivere liis great qualities; and they impressed 
his schoolfellows hitli the idea tliat he was destined to 
snceoed in some active splierc in lif,‘. He was at.timos 
laliorioiis and attentive to liis studies, and then carried 
off all the first prizes in literature. ITe le.ariied Froncli, 
and translated inncli of the j1t*ieid, but was indebted to 
Hn.gUsli works for tlie knowledge of tlic Greek nivtho- 
logy, which afterwards, distilled in tiie .nlenibic (if hw 
o»-n imagination, produced suiiiething more spiritual 
tlian the. Grw-ka ever fiuicied. 

At tlie death of his parents, about L.SOOO was left j 
to bo divided among tlic four cliildreii; and in 1810 i 
.Toliii w.a8 ajiprenticed for flve years to a surgeon nt i 
Bdinoiiton. In 1812 the reading of the ‘Fairy Queen' 
formed an era in liis intellectual existence,- Chaucer 
following, lie inhaled ‘ the ]inre breath of nature In the 
morning of Koglisii literature;’ and at tlie end of 1814, 1 
Hyron inspirtid liiin w-itli an indifferent sonnet. Later, ! 
a miicli better sonnet, ‘ On first looking into Cbapinuii’s j 
llomor,’ might seem to indicate how early his tasto 
disavowed llie school of Pope. After the termination 
of Ills apprcnticesliip, he removed to London, for tlie 
purpose of walking tlie hospitals. He now became 
intimate with Hunt, Hazlitt, Shelley, Haydnn, Godwin, 
and otliors; and Mr Ollier published for him his first- 
volnrae of {xiems, which attracted no attention. lie 
passed liis exam illation at A;>othecarlcs’ Hall with sonic 
credit; but as soon as ho entered on the practical part 
of his business, he saw that his sensibility rendereil 
him unfit for it, and he was thus thrown upon the world 
arm in arm between poetry and poverty. 

He now went to the Isle of IVight and other parte of 
the country, and bi-gan seriously to labour at hia poem 
of ‘ Kiulymion.’ IJis correspoudence (May 1817) is full ■ 
of this work, and of his doubts and fioirg, * 1 hava askeil 
my.self so often why I sliould be a poet more thitei other 
men, seeing how great a thing it is, how grei^^things 
are to be gained by it. what a tiling to be in the mouth 
of feme, that at lust the idea has grown so raonstronsly < 
lieyond my seeming power of attainment, that tlio other 
day I nearly consented with myself to drop into a 
Phaeton.... Hoes Shelley go on telling “ strange stories '? 
of the deaths of kings?” Tell him there are strapp 
stories of the deaths of poets. Some have diM befiute 
they were conceived. “How do you make,thatjpijt. 
Master ViHum ? " ’ His personal appearance algiut thte - 
time is thus described by a lady:—‘ His^yps wsetelaige 
and blue, hiy hair auburn; he wore it diti^ed down 
tliq centre, .and it fell in rich maasds on. tida.bia 
face! hia mouth was full, and less than hia 

otbeg features. His cumxtenanes Href in my inind as 
one M singular beauty.and brightQess«r-^it |ad an mt- - 
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praiipu »i if lie had* been looking on come giorioue rnddy atain-, and then looking In hi* fHend’c fa^arith 
■iglit. The ahape of hia face had not the aquareneas of an expteaaion of audden calmnoc* never to be fcagotten,' 
a man’a, bat more like aome vomen’t ihcca I have aeen aaid, “ I knov the cojoar of that Uood—it i* arterial, 
—it waa ao wide over the forehead, and ao amall at tlie blood: I cannot be d^ived'in that coloor s ttat drop' 
chin., He acemed in perfect health, and with life offer- is my deathrwarrant I muat dfel” ’ He got better¬ 
ing all thinga that were precioua to him.’ Mr Miines worae—better—worae again—ala*I in.the old routine! 
aaya—* Hia habiinial gentleneaa made hia occaaional and then he waa recon^ended to go to Italy. When 
looka of indignation almost terrible: on one occasion, Uaydon went to bid him farewell, he * record^ In hia 
when a gfosa folaeltood reapecting the young artist journal the terrible ipaprearion of this' visit« the very 
^vern Vaa repeated and dwelt upon, he left the room, colouring of the acone atruck forcibly- on the painter's 
declaring “ He aboald be ashamed to ait with men who imagination •, the white curtains, tiie white abect^ the 
could utter, and believe anuli things.” On another occa- white shirt, and the white akin of lUa friend, idl cen- 
eion, itearing of aome unworthy conduct, he burst out— trasted with the bright hectic Hush on hia che^ and 
”la there no human dust-hole into wliich wc can sweep itcightened the aiuister effect: he went away hardly 


such fidiowa?"' This quickness of feeling was evi- hoping.’ • 

den^ on the occasion of lus rppea^ng to Wordsworth Before following him abroad, we must advert to a 

iristiaii poet passage which throws a romantic yet terrlbic hue npbil 
merely remarked tliat ‘ Tt -was a pretty piece of pngan- tho last year of tlie poet’s life. At hia first interview 
iani i’ nnd Keats took tlio seeming contempt more to with the nameless lady we have alluded to, ha describes 
heart than the after abuse of tho ‘ Quarteriy’or tlie her thus:—‘She is not a Cleopatra, but ia at least a 




niermy remarked tliat ‘ Tt was a pretty piece of pngan- 


ridiunlo of ‘Blackwood.’ 

Ift 1818 hia independence of spirit i.s thus finely aiiown 


CImAnian: she has a rich Eastern look; she has fine 
eyes, and fine manners. When she comes into the 


in a^ remonstrance to the objections of ids friends to his room she makes the same impression as the beauty of a 
having a preface to tlie ‘ Kndyinioii.’ ' I liiivo not the Icnpanless. She is too fine and tw» conscious of herself 
slightest feeling of humility towards tlie jiublic, or to to repulse any man who may address her: from habit, 
anything in existence but the Eternal Being, tlie Brin- she thinks that mthiiiff particulccr. I always find myself 
ciplo of Beauty, and the Memory of great Rlem- When more at case with such a woman: the picture before 
1 am writing for myself, for tho mutii 8.".ke of the mo- me always gives me a life and animation which I cannot 
meut’a enjoyment, iwriiaps nature has its course with possibly feel with anytliing inferior. 1 am at such times 
me; hut a prefab is written to the ])u)ilic—a tiling 1 too mucii occupied in admiring, to be awkward or in a 
cannot help looking upon as an enemy, and wlneli 1 tremble: I forget myself entirely, because I live ia her, 
cannot address witliout feelings of liostility. If I write You will by tliis time think I am in love with her; so, 
a prt'face in a supple or siiMimi style, it will not be in before I go any farther, 1 will tell you I am not. Sbo 
character with me as a public spenkor. I would be kept me awake one night, as a tune of Mozart’s might 
subdued before niy friends, and thank them for subduing do. I apeak of the thing as a pastime iuid an amuse- 
ine! but among niultitudos of men I have no feel of ment, tlian -a'hich I can feel none deeper than a cun- 
stooping—1 hate the idea of liuniility to them. I never vcrsatiim with an impcriitl woman, tho very “yes” and 
wrote one single line of poetry with tlie least shadow of “ no” of wliose life is to me a banquet.’ This was in 
public tliought,’ After all, ‘this first sustained work,' (tetober 1818 ; and in tliis same montliiu the following 
says Mr Miiues, ‘of a mail wiioso undoubted genius was year Mr Miines describes tho irresistible influence slie 
idolised by a circle of affectionate friends, wliose weak- exercised over him. ‘ She, whose name 


a wtocian urn rolipwed; nnd in 1819 the ‘ Eve of St every day and night to deliver me from thea 
Agnes and other pieces. Wliile occupied In this way, and then I wish &ath away, for death woifid 
i*!' * ^®**®*^ *’y fhc even those pains, which are better than nothing 


Bdd«itoy 

u I*!’ *’y P®**! even those pains, which are better than nothing, ’^nd 

^ner or which he never discovered. This year he and sea, weakness and decline, aire great 
0ew^wm to endeavour to Biibsist by writing for the but death is the great divorcer'for ever. When tba 
|)eno<uo^; and teking lodgings iu London, he plunged pang eff this thought has passed through my t^nd.'! 
into work and into dreams from which he was soon to may say the bitterness of death is post, I often' wh#',' 
r**'*^'^®*^ , about eleven o’clock, Keats for you, that you might flatter me with.the .besi, 

retmnedMrae US'a nato of strange physioid excitement think, without my mentioning it,'fik my 


ri* a ^ wlio did not know would be n frWd to Miss — when I am ,d^.- 'YW. 

w He told his friend he tliiuk she has many faults, but to my sai(% think shp 

bflu oOen outside thfi ttEftC-COacll. had rofUMvill & i.-.. r. 


l a e r r jju w uea, ana ai ne 

lato coW aheetSi before his h^d waa on the 
gwwj fie slightly conghed, end **irhat is blood 
5®^ my mouth i bring me the candle; .let me see Ibis 
btuod. . Be gazed stesulfestly to same mettmats at 







P 



ne.sscs were rather encouraged than repressed by the , 

intcliuctnal atmosphere in which lie lived, who' liad “WA ever on hia Ups, 

rarely teen enabted to measure his spiAtual stature ' on h» tongue.' 

with that of persons of other scliools of tbnuglit and exercised too mighty a control over his being to liim%> 
liamts of mind, appears to hare been produced witti a remain at a distance which was neither fihsenco nor ; 
liuTDility that the severest criticism mii^ht not Inive CTi- presence, and he soon returned to where at least he 
gendered. Jelfrey, when too late (in 1820), pronounced could rest his eyes on her habitation, and enjoy each 
the poem to be as full of genius as absuHity, and de- chance opportunity of her society.' When in the vessel 
Bribed it as *o test to ascertain whether any one had in which was about to cany him from the shores of Eng- 
him a native relish for poetry, and a genuine Sensibility land, Keats writes thus to his true friend and patron 3dr 
to its intrinsic diarm. iJyron was thrown into a fever Jlrown‘ There is one J must menidon, and nave done 
of jemous rage by this encomium, in which he talked of with it. Even if my hotly would recover of itself^ this 
*Uie drlveiling idiotism of the manikin Kentsbut in would prevent it Tho very thing which 1 want to live 
after years, when tlie poor youth was no longer in his most for, will be a great occasion of my death. I cannot 
way, he made the onu’/ide Aanorn6/e, and pronounced the help it. Who can help it? Were I in lietlthi it would 
fraginentof *H>'penon' to seem * actually inspired by the make me ill, and how can I bear it in my state? Idare- 
^ to be ‘ as sublime as .^schyluB.’ • say you will be able to guess oa whatsubject I am harp* 
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I citnnol.bmr to leave her. Oh, Oodt GodI GodI 
Everythili^'I have in my trunks Uat reminds hie of her 
govt^ throa{^i tde^ like a ^ar. The silk lining she 
put in iny travelling cap s^Ids my head. My imagi¬ 
nation ie horribly vivid about her. I see her 1—I hear 
her I There is nothing in the world of suiBcient interest 
to divert me from her a momegt. This was the ease 
when’ I was in England: I cannot recollect, without 
shnddering, the time that I was a prisoner at Hunt’s, 
and used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. 
Then there was a good hope of seeing her again. Now I 
—oh that. I could be buried near where she lives I I 
am afraid to write to her—to receive a letter from 
her: to see her' handwriting would break my heart 
—oven to heat of her anyhow i to*aeo lier name written 
would be more than I can hear. My dear Brown, 
what am I to do? Where can I look for consolation 
or case? If I hod any chance of recovery, this passion 
would kiU me. Indeed, through the whole of my 
illness, both at your house and at Kentish Town, this 
fever has never ce-ased wearing mo out. When‘you 
write to me, which you will do immeiliately, write to 
Rome iposte retlante) —^if she is well and happy, put a 
mark thus +; if*- 

Keats did not like Naples. He felt that he was 
dying, and apiiears to have laboured under the restless¬ 
ness which so often induces pci'aons in this state to 
change even their bedroom. Arrived at Rome, a letter 
of introduction to Ur (now Sir James) Clark obtained 
from him and his lady the affectionate attention wiiicli 
might have been expected from the character of tlicae 
estimable persons. In a letter to Mr Brown—supposed 
to he his last letter—^lie declares that he has a habitual 
feeling of his real life being past, and that he is leading 
a posthumous existence. After this, the mclauclinly 
news is from the pen of his devoted friend Severn. On 
tne 14th December 1820 the patient was seized anew 
with an alarming vomiting of blood. ‘Not a single 
thing will he digest, yet he keeps on craving for food. 
Every day he raves he will die from hunger, and I’ve 
been obliged to give him more than was allowed. His 
imagination and memory present every thought to him 
in horror: the recollection of “ his good friend Brown,” 
of “ his four happy weeks spent under her care,” of his 
sister and brother. Ob, he will mourn over all to me 
whilst 1 coed his buruing fureheadi till 1 tremble for his 
intellects.' 

'Jan. 15/4, 1821, Ao/f-posf eleven. —I’oor Keats has 
just fallen asleep. 1 have watched him, and read to 
him, to hi#-very last wink; he has been saying to njc— 
Severn, 1 can see under your quiet look immense con¬ 
tention : you don’t know what you are r(>ading. You 
are enduring for me more than I would have yon. Oh 
that my last hour was come 1” ’ Tlten came the misery 
trf Want of money, which it was necessary to conceal 
ikom Koats, * as that would kill him at a'word.’ His 
letters were now umpened: ‘ they tear him to pieces— 
he dare not look on the outside of any more.’ 

‘ He would not hear tliat ho was letter: the thought 
of recovery ia beyond everything dreadful to him: we 
now dare not perceive any improvement, fur the hope 
of djteth seems his only comfort He talks of the quiet 
grave as the first rest he can ever have.... Such a 
letter IM eoteel I gave it to Keats, supiwsing it to he 
ope of yonrs, but it proved sadly otherwise. Tlie glance 
kt i^i|':l0tter tore him to pieces; the effects were on him 
foe ^y»- He did not read it—he eonld not—but 
to ' plaoe it in his coffin, together with n 
nprae 1 ^ o;letter (unopened) of his sister’s; since then, 
lte' b** te)lt me net to place that letter in bis coffin, only 
his md letter, and some hair.. >. Last 

night I thdi^t Jte woe going; 1 could hear the phlegm 
in his throat ; he hade Ae lift him up .in the bed, or he 
would die with pain. ;< I watched him all night, expect¬ 
ing h'lfo to ^ knflheated M .ever]|^ngh. This morning, 
by thft pkle'dterllght, ^ cdiange in him frightened me: 
hebae in tbeloit ihree^s to a mostghmtly 
Xh; Gliafr hai.ptepved mo for tho womt, 


I shall lie ill able to hear it. 1 cannot bear to be set free, 
even from tliis my horriUe situation by the loss of him. 
I am etiil quite precluded from painting, which tSSW he 
of consequence to me. I’oor Keats has me ever by him, 
and shadows out the form of one solitary friem}.; he 
opens his eyes in great doubt and horror, but when titoy< 
fall upon me, they cIobo gently, open quietly, and close 
iqtein, till he dnks to sleep. Tlds thought alone would 
keep mo by him till ho dies; and why did \ say T was 
losing my time? TJie advantages I have gained by 
knowing John Keats are doable and treble any l^Mutd 
have won hy any other occupation.’ And nnv^ml is 
over. * Fm. 27/4.—He is gone; he died with the most 
jierfcct ease—he seemed to go to sleep. t)n tlic twenty-' 
third, about four, the approaches of death eatne on. 
” Severn—1—lift me up—I am dying~I shall die easy j 
don’t be friglitenod—be firm, and thank God it has 
come.” I lifted him up in my arms. The phlegm seemed 
boiling in his throat, and increased until eleven, when 
he gradually sunk into death, so quiet, tliat 1 still 
thought he slept.’ 

The I’nitestant cemetery of Rome where Kent# was 
laid is oil a grassy sliqic among the ruins of the Hono- 
rian walls of the city. He had n passion for lluwera, 
and tlicre they grow, violets :uid daisies covering hi* 
resting-phiee tlic wliole year throngli. What a blessed 
change 1 • There, in that lonely spot, sleeps the dust of 
the iininnrtal, whTlu the living world is filled, as before, 
with withered holies, vain aspirations, white quiiteriug 
lips, and breaking hearts. 

‘ fto tliiai to Jliwne-ot once tlie Paviutlse. 

I’ho irrave, the cit.v, ami the wiMi-riu'sH: 
aivl wlierr its wri'i'ts like shatlensl innuntnliis rise, 
ami lluwerniK weeils, iiml frsKranl ciilincs dicss . 

The bones of lli'holnlion's nakedness; 

I'le-s. till the isjiiill of tliu spot shall lead 
X)iy fmitste]), to a blo]Ni of sieeu access. 

'Where, like an iiifanl’a smile, over the dead 
A light uf luUKhiiiK fluneis along the grass is siiresd. 

And I're.vw.nlls irinidder reimd, on which dull Time 
I'erds, like slew Are ii|iiiii n liuary brand ; 

And one kism pyrumid w itlt 'wet^ sublime, 

I’arjlinniiig the itust fd him who pluiined 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like fiuigc traiisfoimcHl to innihle; and beneath , ' 

A lielri is sprciid, on wtiirh a iienor band 
llavo pitched in llouveii's smile tludr camp of death, 
Weleoinliig bun we loso with scarce extiiiguisliixl breath. 

Ifrre pause: these graves are all too yvmng ns yet 
'i'n haveoutgronn the niiirow which censigued 
Its eliarge tn each ; and, if the seal Is s,>t 
Hero, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Hreak it not thou I Too surely slialt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thim n'tiirnest home, 

Ilf tears and gall, rrnni tlin world's hitter wind 
Heck tJielh<T in the sbiuluw of the tomb. 

Whttt Adonais Is, wliy fear we to become ? ’ 

Thus the AdoDiiis; and a few years after this exquisite 
elegy was written, there was placed near the grave’ of 
Keats another timibshme, ‘ recording that below rested 
the* passionate and world-worn heart’ of .tfao author, 
Bhelley, in these expressive words, ‘ Cor Cordium.’ We 
must now force ourselves away from this strangely fas¬ 
cinating subject, concluding too brief an article with 
the eloquent worJsdn which Mr Mihies has brought to 
an end his labour of love. * Let no man, who is in any- 
tliing above his follows, claim, as of right, to he valued 
or understood: the vulgar great Ur« ' coraprehenikid 
and adored, because they ore In reality in the same 
moral plane with those who admire'; hut he who de¬ 
serves the higher reverence, must himself convert 
worshipper. The pure and lofty life; the generomi and 
tender use of the rare creative faculty; the h/teVe tte* 
durance of neglect and ridicalei tlic strange a&d.d^itel 
end of Bo^uch genius and so much virtue—^lese an 
the lessons by which the sympathies of maukiiid mhst 
be interested, and their faculties educated,, up to 
love of such a character and the comprelumaiani of such 
an intelUitenee. Still tlie lovers and BCh^Sate'udll he 
fewiAtiU the rewanls of fame'witt be .sqaoty «ud ill- 
{xoportfoaed: no accuemfiaitiad o€ or iKifos 
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of experiences can teach the meaning of genius to those 
who look for it in additions and results, any more tlian 
the numbers studded round a planet’s orbit could ap¬ 
proach nearer infinity than a single unit. Tlie world 
of thought must remain apart from the world of action, 
fur. If they once coindded, the problem of Life would be 
solrcd, and tbe hope, whidi we call heaven, would be 
rpaliicd on earth. And therefore men * 

. ".ArS oraillcdintoiiootry by wFons; 

TJioy learn In aufferins wiiat tlicy teach in song.” ’ 

----- jh 

THE NOBLK COOKS.*' V 

‘ Wb never know what we can do till we try,’ and 
* Ne^uty is the tnnther of invention,’ arc two time- 
koninl^ adages, which, contrary to the usual fate of 
aAiSfnili''sAws, are fully as often practised as prcaclipd. 
Certainly if there he truth m the latter one, poor Ne¬ 
cessity is the parent of a very queer and hicongrnoua 
progenyi and if’ the age of miracles’ l>e iwst, ‘ the ago 
of inventions’ is surely present. Oar Imsincss just 
now, however, is not with such lofty excursions up the 
iiill of science ns arc every day undertaken by the 
master-spirits of tlic age, but ratlier witli a lowly, 
though adventurous descent, into tlie culinary regions, 
aeciomplished by knights, and lords, and ladies fair. 

It happened some years ago that a^lady of the highest 

rank in Paris, named Madame 11-, had iisscnibled 

in her chdteau sixty distinguished personages. 1'he 
entertainment was given in honour of the Prussian 
ambassador; and the Ln.xenilxmrg, the I’idais-Bonrluin, 
and the diplomatic body, all had their representatives 
among the guests. Kvery one hud arrived ; and ‘ the 
trying half-hour’ hefnre dinner passed in brilliant ciMt. 
A consni-gcneral recounted some scent's in tbe private 
life of Ibrahim Pacha; while a deputy from Languctloc 
drew laughter—loud as over came from lips polite— 
from the group who surrounded him, as lie read aloud 
a letter just received from one of his electors, 'riic 
worthy informed him be Iiad two camels, wliicli he 
knew not whnt to do with, .and mndestly requested the 
deputy to sell tliom at a high priee to gtivcrmnent for 
the Garden of J’lants. ‘ It won’t cost tlie <;()untry much,' 
he added, ‘ and will secure you iiiy vote! ’ 

Madame B-was passing from one to another of 

her guests with the most hcwilchiiig grace, when sud¬ 
denly she perceived her head butler making telegraphic 
signals towards her firom behind the duor. 

* Wliat’s the matter?’ said slie, approacliing him. 

‘Ah, madame, a great mishap!’ cried he, clasping 
his hands. 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

‘The cook is tipsy—indeed so very drunk, that he 
has not even caused fires to be lighted. If he conM 
even set about preparing diimur now, it would take 
ftmr hours to make ready.’ 

lly this time tlie guests’ appetite had lirconie sharp, 
and diplomatic stomachs were iu question. Madanq* 

11-remained calm and serene. It was impossihle to 

avoid tiie difficulty ; so she met it with a smiling face. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ said she, addressing the 
company, ‘ I invited you to dinner, but tliere is no 
dinnep to be Iwd: I have this moment learned that my 
cook is intoxicated; and if we want to have the table 
doveted, we must turn cooks ourselves.’ 

The .proMsal was received with entbusiastic ap¬ 
plaud Tfie Prussian ambassador iminedintely turned 
up his sleeves ( all the others followed his example, and 
amid njetry peals of laughter they descended «», masse 
to the kitehem 

The cook was segued in an arm-chair, looking as red 
» a turkey-cock, and as imntovable ns*a sphinx. 
Around him were plenty of saucepans and stewpaiis, 
but not a vestige of anything eataWe. ‘ Conquer or 
diet' was their motto; and they conquered. 

A peer of the realm was placed in charge of Oio spit j 
two miiiistetfial deputies watohed, the frying-pans; 
threpsCctetaries to the embassy wexe jaroniotod to mix 


tlie sauces; and twq presidents of the courts-thyal were 
set to skim the p<rt. Seven at eight admirals and 
generals waged vaUant warfare on tbe pottltfy-yard, 
and came off victorious with twenty dozen eggs, and 
chickens and ducks innumerable. 

All the ladies declared that they were perfeefly 
versed in making omrlets; accordingly- there was no 
end to these dainties. The most remarkable were, an 
omelet with rum hya duchess, an omelet with trufiles 
by a marchioness, an omelet with asparagus by a vis¬ 
countess, and a sweet omelet by a baroness. 

Madame B-niaintoincd orde^ in all departments 

of tlic service; slie reserved to herself the seasoning, of 
the ragouts. 

.\n(l how they diiflangh I 

‘Where’s the vinegar?’ (Tied a consul . 

‘ A little parsley for my capon 1 ’ shouted a chargfi- 
d'afiUircs. 

‘ Salt and pepper, if you please!’ demaii'lcd a secre¬ 
tary of state. 

‘ r'limr for me I’ vociferated the attorney-general. 

After the omelets, there still remained so many eggs, 
that the laJii-s set to work and prepared fried eggs, 
bulled eggs, sliced eggs, and eggs beaten up in fnith. 

Wliile tlic.se active preparations were progressing, 
the cook tried now .md then to rise, but sank down 
again with a heavy slgli. Tlicn he would follow with 
ills druopiiig eyes tlic gciillemen in black coats, and the 
ladies in satin robes, all protected with napkins, feel¬ 
ing totally unable to comprehend this iiivasiou of his 
empire. 

At ten o’clock M.id.ime B—. announced, in the 
midst of gciu-ral cntlinsiusm, that dinm-r was ready; 
and shortly afrer tlicy nil sat down to table. 

Lvory one had earned a dinner and an appetite, and 
the di.shes were pronounced by acelaniatinn cxccliei^. 
Seldom was a baiKpict so thoroughly enjoyed; and at 
a laic hour the illustrious guests separated, in good- 
humour with each other, with their hostess, aud with 
tlicriisc-lvCR. 

Next morning, when the valet of Madame B—— 
awoke from Ids letliargy, he called for a sword to 
pierce I’.is lircpst; but h^lg .able to find nothing better 
ibnii a carving-knife, that professional iiuplemcnt seemed 
to him an ignoble instrument of deatli; and on second 
tluiiiglits, he resolvet^to live. 

THE WAKALAIIS, OR COMMERCUX HOTELS 
OE EGYl’T. 

Evr.uv one who writes about theEsjStv thinks ilincum- 
lieiit oil him to say something of tlie bazaars, or t^ainrss- 
i/unrters of tlie great towns, but rarely, if ever, is any 
notice taken of tlie wakAlahs. It is very easy to mount 
a donkey, and, riding through the streets Cairo, far 
cx.amplc, examine in a cursory manner tlie aspect of 
the shops, the nature of the gwds exposed for sale, tlie 
appearance of the traders, who seem sitting for thdr ' 
portraits within them, and the varied costumes of jfito 
crowds that stream by. 'rhe picture is a strildDg one, 
and easy to paint, k'irst, grocers, with tiieit piles of 
sngoi^-uid cofihe, and sweetmeats, and yellow and. red 
and wMte tapers i then pipe-sellers, with-tbeir cherry- 
sticks, and their jasmines, and theit dieap. ninples, 
plain, or ornamented with silk coverings and .-tassels, 
and with cases of costly mouthpieces; next 
dealers in manufactures, as cotton-prints, 
shawls, Bw'inging fiauntingly foam poles tlt;^st out over¬ 
head; farther on wo see carpets,.'to^ sglcs and 1^- 
cades in edd juxtapositiou with DamMim swords; 
afterwards Morocco shoes or Stambeuii ilippcVs; here 
Fez caps, Uteni burnooses, .witff'now and. then a money¬ 
changer wntebi^g'Over his stropg chest of hid etrved 
wood, inlaid viflr mother-uf-peairL ' 

Generally S{ieakintl.ihe pers^ wlmsittn^l^hsi^ars 
areincn of smaUcapifiLwith.ttoekS tbf^dtwhhdldteft 
in at one single ' 

' ’'ti'-V’w^‘.. ' ' '- l : ' ' ‘ 
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pleniOjed by Kjwliwg* with the wealthier traders, who 
are to be tbmid in the wakalahs. The plan is, to take a 
shop—<^ften a mere recess, fonie six feet broad by font 
or Are ileep—famish-it with an assortment of gooiis 
more or less meagre, and gradually to increase the stock 
M proAts ootne ui. It often happens that a wealtl>y 
merchant Ands it his interest tOfpre credit to a young 
man entering on bniiness, in which case he considers 
iiintself as a sort of joint proprietor, comes in to see 
how his protdge is getting on, watches how sales pro¬ 
gress, interferes in “eveiy bargain, sometimes praising 
tl)e articles on sale with the indifference of a mere spec¬ 
tator, sometimes recommending a reduction of price, 
sometimes A>menting a wordy war between tlie dealer 
and an obstinate customer, who'will neither pay the 
price asked nor go elsewhere. In this way the men of 
the bazaars Aenuently sink down into the mere agents 
of tho men of the wakalahs; mid these latter deserve, 
consequenAy, some notice, if we would form a correct 
idea of the way in which commerce is carried on in the 
East. * 

The wakMabs are, properly speaking, places of resort 
for tajirK, or merchants—as all persons travelling wi) h 
a view to business are called in tlie East—and combine 
the advantages of a wnrohouse and a hotel. They are 
alwajm built round a quadrangular court. In general 
the ground-Aoor, or rather basement, is allotted to the 
reception of merchandiso, whilst above arc lodging- 
houses and suites of apiirtmcnts of all sizes. Cairo pos¬ 
sesses nearly two hundred of these cstahlislnnents— 
many, however, no longer retaining their original cha¬ 
racter—distribntod through its various quarters. They 
are easily recognised in passing along tho streets, tlio 
usual line of shops being broken by a vast portal, dis- 
el^ing an extensive courtyard, and generally obstructed 
with merchandise, upon or near wiiicli a few straiigcrs 
may bo seen sitting smoking their piiies, and enjoying 
the sight of tho busy crowds going by. Those an: gene¬ 
rally new-comers from Arabia, from Barbary, or from 
Turkey, and arc more numerous about the time of the 
departure or return of the pilgrim caravan. 

Either in the doorway, or in ahttle recess, you may 
generally see the kafass, or large crate>made of palm 
branches, on which the hawali, or porter, spreads his 
carpet at n^ht It is ten to one. also, tliat the old 
gentleman will himself be tbere,AxehHnging whills out 
of a dingy jasmine pipe with senpe grinning black, or 
haiidsome Berber!, or sullen Moghrebbi. Farther on 
yon may see the narrow entrance of a gloomy passage, 
where you stumble upon a set of steps of all heights, 
breadths, and incluuitions, leading to tho upper part of 
tlie 'vj'kkiilah. 

Let us, however, Arst enter the courtyard, which the 
great portal has disclosed to us. It is surrounded by a 
colonnade below and an open gallery above—the inter- 
coinniuiiications, if I may use tho word, terminating 
for the most part in a pointed arch. Higher up, the 
building is very irregnlar—lofty liere, low there, with 
one, two, or three storeys, n Aiosk hanging over one 
comer, a hencoop rising at another. In Alexaiulria, it 
is cemnion to observe massive pillars and capitals of 
rose-coloured granite—the fragments of the ancient 
city—used to support the gallery, and contrasting strik¬ 
ingly with the rough hasty work of the rest of the 
strnetnre. In the centre of the court, beneath a grace¬ 
ful nnpbla, Hwre is often a basin of w'ater, used by 
the l«»^n end' hangers-on for their ablutions. Tho 
Intitfto view of a wak&lafa, therefore, is not at all 
unpictnresnne. recesses, the doorways of various 
heights and sizee, tte gidleries, the irregular projecAons, 
the fantastio arohitec^^ ornaments, the latticed win¬ 
dows, the halconies, form a for from disagreeable whole, 
especially when animatSl by groups in great variety of 
costume—m'erohtmts exhibiting tlie contents of their 
bales to a crowd o? com^ting aliopkeepers« porters 
hansiflf' ahont ready for a job t gatnds kneeling here, a' 


riolify<oa{iariBoaed horse at mule pawing the ground 
thein'f 'a' v^d Ukly, followed bybet/dMa, or servant, 


sailing by in a cloud of Anttering silks and satins: 
Abyssinian (fr Galla girls, with broad grins upon their 
faces, leaning over the parapets above. In a oouiitry 
Where an attempt is made to conceal the most degaAt 
women, there must ever be an air of mystery nbont the 
houses. However common the white veils, and liennai- 
d^ed Angers, and Aashing eyes may be in the streets, one 
always imagines there must be something incxiwessibly 
lovely hid hohind each jealously-closed shutter. The 
fancy in sneli cases works powerfully, at least it did 
with me; and perhaps Uiis is the reason why tliC old 
tuiiible-do-Hi liouses of Cairo, which lean all ways, bnt 
never deviate into the perpendicular, wore invested in 
my eyes with a romantic character which some per¬ 
sons scorn totally to have missed. 

As I have said, the ground-Aoor of the wakllah is 
entirely occupied by warchonscs and niaguzines, gene¬ 
rally vaulted, and very secure. If possible, bach of 
these is allotted to some particular merchant, who takes 
it for a certain time, and sometimes aAlxea his seal; 
hilt several stocks are often accumulated in one cham¬ 
ber, and it happens, though rarely, that depredation 
and pilfering take place. In summer, the jioorer mer¬ 
chants spread tlieir mats under tlio colonnade, and thtM 
Ridiievc till! double object of s.aving and of watching 
tlu-ir prmicrty ; others go outside to lodge, and put up 
at eoffee - simps, ^r with friends; others, again, take 
houses in the wakalah itself, establishing tliemsolves 
there with their harems, and often staying a conSider- 
able time, eitlier until the whole of their stock is sold, 
or until they dclcriniuo to try tlioir fortune at another 
place. 

Tho classes of people who frequent those establish- 
tneiits are very various. Some are mere Egyptiaiis, 
engaged in tho tr.adu between the villages and the 
towns. These bring wlieat, barley, beans, cotton, Aax, 
&c. all in small quantities; for tho principal jrnrt of the 
trade is a iiumnpuly. Hthers come from Upper Egypt, 
from Nuliia, from Dorgola; others again from Sennaar, 
Kordofaii, Abyssinia, and Darfur, and bring senna, 
precious gum.s, gold ilust, ivory, ostrich featliers, kour¬ 
bashes, tamarind enkes, and slaves. All the towns 
oil the Arabian coast of the lied tica have also their 
repTe8cntativc.s in the wakiilalis of Cairo: the coffee 
trade is of course an important one, employing many . 
merchants, and there is a coicsiderable importation of 
spices, frankineensc, lisc. The Syrian silk manufactures 
and tubaiam are ehielly distributed by Levantines, of 
whom tliero are always immense numbers in Egypt, 
some settled, others merely on business visits. The 
raajiirity of the latter, however, do not put up in the 
wakalalis; but, like the Jews, generally bring letters of 
introdnctioii to some private family. From Constan¬ 
tinople, and all the principal towns of Asia Minor, 
numerous Turks come to Egypt with great varieties of 
mercltandisc—as amber, swords, and other anus; whfte- 
load, cupixsr, ropes, cliarcoal. Ate wood, timber; drugs, 
,AS dpiiiiii and iiashecsh; gold tliread, dried fruits, mastic, 
olive-oil, silk, salt provisions, soap, yellow slippers and 
red shoes, pipe-bowls, tobacco and cigars, teggudehs, or 
prayer-carpets, embroidered napkins, dye-stu^, wines 
and arrack, sulpbnr, &c. Vessels laden with cattle 
often come from Karamaiiia; and from Cypm%Rhodcs, 
Candia, and most of tiic islands of the Ar^ipdagn, 
little Greek schooners run over occosionaily, with their 
decks crowded with bearded tigirs, each owning a few 
parcels of dried fruits or skios of oil. From Barbarj' 8 
great number of traders bring about twelve thcmjnti^ 
dozens of tarlxioshes, or red caps, annually, 8. sfoidl 
quantity of other nianufoctures, shoes and imjipen"'^ 
Morocco ^atiier, some wool, with I’Amms, or . 

Bumoom, white and black, cariJCts, dye-stuffil,' 
and Sulphur: Persians with costly shawls; EQ^oa 
with precious stones, silks, and muslins; and. even 
Chinese, are sometimes to be cncoun;te^‘ia the Wa- 
knWjs. , 

T^ is not the place to give stf kocoifoliii' df the f<»- 
maticHi and progress of tho cisravant.' Itvtitihefum- 
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cient to 8tnte, tliat after tr^ventng perhaps thousands 
of miles of (leserf 'in a ^aiPsparatiTel;' compact mass, 
they generally break up on their arriTol in Cairo, each 
trader repairing to the iooality trbere the articles he 
bringli are osualiy stored. Thus, sdthough tlie vrakAluhs 
\rere intended to be miicellaneous depdts, many of them 
have gradually become set apart for particular clasi^s 
of merchandise: so titat there are rice wakaUhs, and 
ivheat >rakilah^ and date wakalnlis, and manufacture 
wakalahs; and" especially slave vraknlahs. All sorts of 
articles, hossever, are temporarily stowed asray in the 
courtyiiNls of these buildings, whicli are oflin encum¬ 
bered with bales, barrels, and especially with huge 
millstones, out from the quarries of Gcbel-el-Ahmar. 
Many are no longer resorted to liy commerce ; and long 
rows ‘Of tailors’ and sliocinukers’ shops may be seen 
under tlte colonnades. 

I have already hinted that the time when the greatest 
quantity of n)erc1iandi.se is brought to be stored in tlie 
wakalahs is on tlie arrival of ilic pilgrim caravan, 
especially the outward-bound one, Tlie Orientals con¬ 
tinue to reconcile their interests with their devotions; 
and it is very rarely that tliey do not enter into specu¬ 
lations both in going to the sacred city and in return¬ 
ing, At nnyrato they think it proper tliiit they should 
reimburse the expenses of the journey, and br'^ng home 
some presents for tlieir friends. Thct dangers to wliicli 
they expose their lives they consider suflicicntly nieri- 
torioils without any pecuniary sacriticc. It is vulgarly 
believed in Egypt that tlie pilgrims are always well 
provided with money; and 1 Jiavc often sat with the 
native merchants, and observed those lioly men, tliongh 
poor and ragged in appearance, making extensive piir- 
clliasos, generally witliout the furious bargaining which 
distinguishes tho Egyptians. These arc of course nut 
tlie regular traders, but people who, acTordiiig to the 
established custom, wish to indemnify themselves by a 
little investment for tlie cost of tlicir pilgrimage. Sonic 
of the more uncivilised Moghrebbis bring notliing hut 
jars of oil, which they will only sell for Spanisli dollars; 
others barter their wares for shawls and silks, wliich 
they dispose of iio doubt at an enormous profit in their 
own country. • 

The portion of the wakdlah buildings which may 
be compared to a Imtcl is situated over the magax'iics, 
and is sometimes divided into as many as tliiriy or 
forty liouscs, all of which have separate entrances 
from the gallery, which, as I have said, runs round 
the whole quadrangle, and receives liglit and air from 
tho courtyard. This gallery is seldom regular or hand¬ 
somely built, thougli its priipurtions are sometimes 
majestic. Many of the wakijJahs lielong to a single 
proprietor, others are divided amongst several. Ueiit 
is very low, but is always paid in advance. The 
houses are never famished, but all that is required is 
generally bought by the travellers, who are sntisfieil with 
a few mats, carpets, blankets, and rugs, cooking ut^en- 
sils, boxes, &c. Those who find it necessary, on account* 
of their having their women with tliem, take a whole 
house to tiienisclves, setting apart the upper rooms, 
often reanheil by a steep, tortuous staircase, ending in a 
sort of trap-door, for the liarcm and their more portable 
and prei^as artidea of mcrcltandise, whilst tliey reserve 
the lower portion for tlieir own use. A seggadeh, and 
a few oushious arranged in a raised recess, or upon a 
kafass, form divan upon wliich the mwchant, often 
a man of eonsiderable wealth, receives visits of compli¬ 
ment or business. A slave or servant is always at hand 
to present oofibe and pipes; and in these matters done 
is any luxuty displayed. Not uncommonly a party 
fortuitously o<41octed take a house iu common, each 
spreading his mat in n diffbrent room, whilst some 
coffiie-shup awhile serves aS a plaoe of reunion. To this 
they repair very early in the morning - ali Uriontals rise 
bmiraes—and obtain for ten paras more than a 
halfpenny) a cup of coifee, a.nd’ a shinhuh or goreft—the 
'fiipt ttte regidar water-pipe, lUce the hookah; the second 
, tho Egyptian nanjhikh, with a occoa-nut instead <rf a 


glass or metal hell, and a straight tube formed of cane 
instead of a flexlMe tube or snake. The Ifucnriaus 
Syrians pass the smoke thmiigh ieed water; but this 
is a refinement unknown in Cairo. 

After partaking of the morning mealf the denisens of 
the wakalah dis}^8e through the basaars, in order to 
buy and sell, visit theit debtors, receive money, or as¬ 
certain the state of tho market. At noon, the more 
prosperous or extravagant return to enjoy a pUm or a 
dish of bamiatt whilst others sit down wherever tbej^ 
may find themselves, and are content with bread and 
cheese, perhaps with a water-melon or a haOdful of 
dates. A siesta generally follows, and then basinets 
occujiies them until siinsct, when the great meal of the 
day takes place. In the evening, nearly all repair to a 
coffee-shop, where they end, as they began, with Mokka 
and Gubeii, talk about money or merchandise, brag of 
the wealth of their fathers, and of thchr own poverty, 
or listen to the performances of some profession^ singer 
or story-teller. 

An incident that came under my own observation 
may be selected a* an illustration of the accidents which 
strangers who put up in the wakalahs are in the way 
of ciicuiintcring. Near the entrance gate of one of 
these buildings there was a coffee-shop, kept by one 
Ibn Diuiod, whose good tumbak (tlie tobacco smoked in 
shislichs) used often to lure me into spending half an 
hour with him. Close at hand was a little cobbler’s 
Ht.ill. It was a dull season, and the wak&lah was nearly 
deserted; so that almost the only customers fur the 
half-dozen sliishchs and gnzchs of the coffbe-shops were 
elmnee passciigt’rs; and the ctibbler lacked a regular 
demand for his labours, there being no red shoes worn 
witli travel requiring his attention. Tlie consequence 
was, that the cobbler passed half liis time in the coffee- 
shop, spending his savings, and having Ids ears tickled 
by tlie interested syropatliyof Ibn Daood, who pocketed 
several khamfhs, or iivc-para pieces, daily by the cir- 
eimistance. Whenever I stepped in and took iny seat 
on a kafass within ear-shot of these two worthies, I in¬ 
variably found that tljielr talk was of wealth, and I heard 
tlicir tongues discourse glibly of sums which it never 
entered into fiiy imagination to covet. The whole 
worldly possessions of one seemed to be a few pipes, a 
coffee-pot or two, gOQie small palm branch kafasses, 
and a huge earthen pqt, that, standing in one corner 
of the shoii, with a coi^ng hottle beside it, was daily 
filled with water, sometkues flavoured with mastic, for 
the gratuitous use of any passer-by who chose to Step 
in. The cobbler’s stock in trade was smaller still He 
had a sharp knife, an iron block to opt out leatheratpon, 
a few red sheep-skins, a couple of avds, and the clothes 
he stood up in; and he used to sleep aoihetimes on one 
of Ihn Daood’s benches, sometimes with the bawab of 
the wakdlah, sometimes in his own little stidl. And 
yet these two miserable beings “dared to raise their 
liopes to millions of golden pieces, to spend them in 
imagination, and, witli remarkable consciousness of their 
own Arab characters, to contemplate a return in their 
old age to their primitive humble employments. It 
did not strike me at the moment that these enervating 
aspirations might lead to the commission of crime; but 
1 amused myself by listening to their wild speculation, 
and sometimes joined in the dialogue. ' My Frank scep¬ 
ticism, however, was not at all. pleasing to their Irteted 
' fancies. At length a third dreamer joined ^ 

'rhis was a cofl'ee-pounder, who used to stop,.'#!^ lim 
pestle and mortar, to ask for work, and genetwy 
none, - i ' 

Things were going on in this way wheel mw day# 
three cameits heavily laden, and one with n'toiihieftean, 
or awning, cover^ closely with oarp^ were seen 
slowly turning ^to the wakfili^. whole, fiarty 
happened to be collected, ahd by an, imithifi^Te'imdve- 
jnent of curiosity went to store fit tim' Myr’^lnivaL 
r Apnk fee Waiorfif ^ 

I of Ibn Daood on'bis (etttm, 

I Moghreb (west),’ said 
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of tMboaiUea; some esrpeti, worth each two huadred 
dollarg; and pea^ and {weeioua itooea.’ 

Nearly idl thia waa gratuitooa aaautnption on the 
part of Ibn Daood; but tiie cobbler and the coffee* 
pounder aupported liia ataeverationa | ao X had nothing 
to aay, and not feeling particularly intereated in tte 
matter, went about my buaiheaat Two or three daya 
afterwuda, again paaaing that way, I aaw a atranger in 
thocoffee-ahop. He had a large white turban, a good- 
humoitred, handaome countenance, and a curly black 
beard $ but hia clothea were rather aeedy, and hia feet 
were bare. Ibn Daood waa boiling a amall pot of coffee, 
which he held in one hand, whilat hia face was turned 
eagerly towards the stranger, who iras holding forth; the 
cobMer and the coffee-pounder sat near, also attentively 
listening. I went in, made my Balaam, and soon found 
that thia waa the merchant from the west, lie had 
preceded by some days the great caravan from Tripoli, 
and was of course bound for Mecca. It now appeared 
that Ibn Daood had originally come from the s»nie 
country—the same town, in fact, as the stranger; had 
daiined acquaintance with him; and was listening to a 
pompous promise of protectidn. I did not like tlie looks 
of the trio as tlie good gentleman dilated, witii veniant 
simplicity, on his mercantile good luck, but of course 
hold my peace. 

It waa some time before X went tiiat way again. When 
I did so, I found a crowiUp^^ted round the door of 
tlio wak&lah; and workiifej|^ .way through it, saw 
tile coffee-shop and tlie aM|p<]^erted, the furniture 
broken and scattered, a soldijl^puntiiig guard in eacli, 
and numerous groups in eager'-ponversation around. I 
asked what was the matter; could only learn that 
Boinothing evil had happened, .^lengtli a Jaw money¬ 
changer, who was sitting'in liis" little abop opposite, 
beckoned to me; and when I had seated myself by his 
Bida, a|M)ke as fullowa;— 

‘ Young sir, 1 perceive you are interested in wh.it has 
taken place; I will tell you the news. Ibu Daood is 
the greatest rascal in the world, and the cohbl«r.And 
the coffee-pounder are greater rascals th.an he.’ 

‘ Tliat ia a misfortune,’ X threw iti, ‘ for I have often 
ant talking with them.’ * 

* Very true,’ aaid.my new friend, ‘ I have seen ynii do 
ao; but you will not talk with tlipm again. You re¬ 
member the merchant that arrived from the west 
before the new moou?’ . 

‘Ido.’ 

‘Well, you must know that he was a fool, and 
boasted of having monies. God knows, I should not 
boast of riches if X were rioli! - He arrived witli two 
thousand piastres in his belt, and twenty thousand 
piastres worth of merchandise, Asides a beautiful slave. 
Uo used to go into the sooq (bazaar) every day, and sit 
with the merchants, and sell his goods in small parcels 
for ready money, putting what he received into his belt, 
anff boasting of it to Ibn Daood, gnd to tho cobbler, and 
to i^e coffee-pounder. The other day he sold the slave 
—her name was Nefeesa, and she was like the moon— 
for ten thousand piastres, all which he put into his 
belt. Now you must know that Ibn Daood had gained 
his confidence because he came from the same town; 
and. the day before yesterday, as they were sitting 
together aft^ sunset, spoke to him about a hidden 
treasure, locality of which is known, but which can 
mily be gdt at an incmitation. The Moghrebbis arc 
verw: ^unona magicians, and the merchant Abdallah 
skid knetr'seven verses which could not be resisted. 
Beite. a leun^ man, too, he could write tarshmm, and 
all the other oharmi. So last night tlie four went out 
together toibe tomb of Sultan Berkook, Bear which 
they opened a trench a{)4 lighted a fire; an$ the mer¬ 
chant, having tontten and burnt the necessary papers, 
began to cbitot-. it wffi never be known whrther 
or not tJteie was a treasuto ( for he bad scarcely uttpul 
ten,.'fn^ w)wu the «bffee*po(uifier hit bite vi^ his 
and knocked him doira.' 

' X«ml^dmed. .. 


* They tbou^t they h ad.,.m>d wero about to take his 
belt, when tvWQfeeks o^Mfop dSNWghteoed them 
away. The guard of the gates was then ealled; Ab¬ 
dallah recovered and dcneuniasl the assassins; and this 
morning they have been arrested, and their ehattefo. 
destroyed. May misfortune come to them 1* 

J afterwards heard that tlie tiiree oriminals were 
taken before the kadi, and pkaded a whisper fnmi 
Satan us an excuse for their attempt at murdbr. Tliey 
were all sent to the galleys; whilst tiie merdbant Ab¬ 
dallah, who, it is to he hoped, learned a little prudence 
by tliis adlentnre, proceeded on his journey to tiie 
Ilol/City. 


f^ANCEU RAID TO BE CURED BY 
,7-' MESMERISM, 

ffitn October number ht a periodical work called the 
ZiHUl contains an account by Dr Eiliotson of a case of 
panwr alleged to be cured by mesmerism. The rntiont, 
Miss Harhur, presented Iicrsclf to Dr E. in March 1843,' 
with an intensely Imrd tumour in tlio breast, of about a 
year and a-half’s Standing. Tlie doctor commenced 
subjecting her to mesmeric treatment, with a view to 
her being rendered insensible to the pain of the opera* . 
tiuii w.liicji he then thought inevitable. After dally 
‘ passes * for a month, slic attained a slight degree of 
‘ susceptibility;’ her pains during this time and for ^ome 
months after lessened, and she improved in complexion; 
but the disease still went on; and many surgeons wlio 
saw the breast declared it n case of decided cancer, for 
which notliing could bo done but excision of tiie port. 
Dr Eiliotson continued to tlirow hqr into tlio mesmeric, 
sleep every day during tlie ensuing winter, ami site at 
length became liable to fall into a state of iierfcct rigi¬ 
dity, during whiuli her arms, nnconseiously on her part, 
would follow those of tlie 0 {>erator, from whose fingepi 
on those occasions she beheld a stream of culourlesB 
fluid piiEsirig towards hqr, Tlie snfniiier of 1844 saw 
her pain diininislied, her strength increased, the can¬ 
cerous salluwiiess gone, and a wnrty-lwking substance 
had dropped from the breast, leaving a sound smooth 
siirfa(«. • 

in autumn, Dr Eiliotson being abroad on a tour, tho 
operations wore performed by another {lerson, but leas 
regularly. 'I’lio bad symptoms tlien retnrued witli 
great virulence, and the diseased mass was found to 
have adhered to the ribs. Regular operations being 
resumed, an impnivement recommenced; and in the 
summer of 1846 the pain had entirely ceased. During 
1847 the disease steadily gave way. The mass had not 
only become much less, but detached from tiie ribs. At 
length, during the present year, under the constant 
daily practice of the mesmeric passes, the cancer has 
been pronounced to be ‘ mtirdy dissipated; the breast is 
perfectly flat; the skin ratlier thicker and firmer than 
befoijs tlie disease existed. Nut the smallest lamp ia 
nbw to bo fonnd; nor is there the slightest tender* 
ness of the bosom or armpit.’ fflio quondam patient 
lives at Mrs Gower’s, No. 13 Now Street, Dorset 
Square, open to any examioation or interrogation ou 
the subject. 

Assuming that the account of the case is correct, it 
is certainly a remarkable one. Here, fortunately for 
the niesmeriste, there ought to be no dubiety about the 
means of the cure; for cancer is universally regarded 
by 1 [^e profession as incurable by any thing , but tl^ 
knif^Md tiie knife, as we see, kas been 
Tiie doctors will scoff; but is senffl^ iu 
strictiy rational? Would it not be better to 
gate, and amertain if there be not, id certaiq 
Inferring a, nervous intetoommiinicatian, a irialktoi^ 
influence capable of effecting great good for tfifforing 
humaniQr? It ia surely but the sitoi^t dfetote (iff 
corntfibn sense, as well as benevoiimt foeliog, which 
would prompt an Tmpmf-i'rirriil ''Iphnn' jiiiysilil'.jniit 
thii course os pre&ram,to the ctotimripa]^ 
barren soeptioisBi. ■; 
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‘ lu'tlie coarse OTRam^TOBonfir»hlJ^^M.‘J,’ nays the 
orlitoT of the Inverness Courier, we notieed a rural improve¬ 
ment then commenced by the hte Sir George Maephersou 
Grant of Ballindalloch—the reidSimation of a tract of woRte 
land about ‘iOO acres in extent, which in some parts was 
covered with several feel of moss. Last week we revisited 
the ^t, and saw the ground in full ocon}Httion as a farm, 
all thoruuglily drained, and producing alniiidant crops. 
The works Were finished in 1^14, and since then, Marypark, 
as tile farm is called has produced 1400 quarters of grain, 
o.vciiisive of the present year's crop, besides ^laving each I 
year about forty acres under turnip, and maintaining horn 
seventy to eighty lic.ad of cattle. Tlie spirit of agricul¬ 
tural unprovement chanirtcrislic of the Into proprietor has 
de8<3endBd to his son, Sir Jolin MucjdiersDn Grant, who has 
already laid off a farm adjoining Marypark of about 100 
acres, ono-fifth of wlticli will be in crop next year, lie lias 
also improved forty-five otiirr ftcrcs by trenching and 
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the contagion, and one of the number (Mr Itobcrtwii, 
Biimsido) has 1520 acres marked for improvement, t«'o- 
tJiirds of whioli arc to lie trenched, thorougli-drained, and 
. enclosed. He expeefs tlic whole to lie completed in ahniit 
two years from tlio present time. These tenants’ iini>rovc- 
tneuts are elTeeted liy adv.anees made under the drainage 
act, the government inspector and tlio proprietor logether 
selecting the portions most likely to yield a gcqid rcinni. 
Small crofters paying only L.2 of rent share in tiiis advan¬ 
tage tlip same us large tciiantH, All is done liy eontT.aet, 
and lu many eases tlio tenant or his sous roiitrnet fur 
portions of tlie work, thus earning tlio means of liiiiiug or 
mimuriiig the land, and putting it into a productive stale, 
'file interest demanded by the pvnprlelor is six per ceni., 
fiut it is u'ot ehiu’gcahlc fill after the first crop at Martinmas. 
These rural impnivenicnts have made tlie cslule of Jiailin- 
dallooli a scene of busy iiuinslry for tlic lust ye.ai- or two. 
Above two hundred persons were at work, and the gene¬ 
ral aspect, tlio amenity, and productiveness of tlic soil w ill 
lie ail altered for tlic liettcr. Wo liavc oeeasionally,’ says 
the same paper, * called iiltcntion to tiie spirited iniprovt.- 
inontsearriou on by Mr Ibisr, fanner,KirkUni on tlie lands 
of l.eiiiuicbs, rented tiy lihii froiu Cniluden, .and situated 
close liy tlio battle-field; and have just learned with very 
great pleasure that Mr Forbes has marked in a ino.st flatter¬ 
ing way his sense of the importance of the labours of Mr 
Hose. On Saturday, Mr Itosc was invited to C'ullodcn 
iloiise, where an elegant piece of silver ]ilate, valued .at 
fully Ij. 30, was presented to iiini by liis young but excellent 
landlord. In eight ye.ars Mr Kosc expended L.000() on Ills 
iinpruvemcnhi, and roolaimed two hundred acres of land! 
llis oporations were upon Drmimiossic Muir, but lie li.as 
earcfiilW ahstaiued from any intrusion upon the graves of 
tliose who fell on tliat fatal field. 11c has cut on the farms 
<i3,000 yards of drains, or uliout thirty-six miles!—has 
erected fiOOU yards of double stone dike, and 2700 yards of 
feal dike, wliicb will be faced with stone; and lias laid npoii 
these reolaimed lands 10,000 iiolls of lime. In addition to 
all this, he croolcd at his own exjiense, in ]U4fi, a splendid 
slated farm-stoudiiig. Wlion one contrasts siieli a roeord 
as this witli the nusoralilc accounts daily lecelved from 
Ireland, of qjectments, -of soisurcs of crop, of lir.rnings of 
houses, and of murders tlial almost iuvari.-ibly follow; anti 
of tlie poverty and distress prevailing generally wherever 
the tenant-at-will system exists, it surely says somctliing 
nut only for the spirit of the tenant and tiie oxcelleiicc of 
the landlord, but also something for the superiority of tlio 
legal rdatioo betwixt landlord and tenant now general in 
ail the more forward districts of Scotland. Ko tenant 
would perU such an amount of-inoncy, or carry on plans of 
improvoment so oxtensive, nnloss booked and sheltered by 
a lease: Wo have little doubt that alreiuly Mr has 
■ leape^ Atiortlon of the reward which is his due,’ Mf 

■ ■' siusoNB. ^ 

rwwtn many peisdfts tire early age of lifo is passed w sow- 
mjt bi their minds the vices tliat are most suitable to tlieir 
Incliuatioin j the middle age goes on in nourisliing and ma- 
tnring those vices; and the hret a;ie eoncludcs Ingathering, 
in polu and anguisli, the bitter fruits of Uiese most acoiirscd 
seeds.—B'jljpoaafl, 


TO AN OLD VOLUME OP EOMNSON CRUSOE. 
Mv ancient favimrlte I wbllolbead 
On thee ray ftMfniAed: gaw,. 

. The yolw of some old pleasant friend 
fiooms talking Of my idiildiili days. 

Buck sweet and miugltng inemariM Cling 
About the dekr famlllsr page; 

Book to my mind they freshly Ving 
The Joys of Ithat light-hearted age. 

Tims shakes not thine estahUshrd swi^ 

Bo long as hoys and girls Uierehe; 

Forgotten tasks, neglected play. 

Will prove thy changeless witchery. 

To mo what rpat life they seemed. 

While yet thy graphic scenes were new I 
Admiring childhood never dreamed 
'I'hoy could lie otherwise than true. 

I read till twilight’s gnulnal shade 
The letters to confusion turned, 
e Then stooping to the fire I read, 

TUI eyes and forehead aohed and burned. 

Whim hsulllnie came, the volume ley 
licociitli my pillow closed in vain— 

1 spent the hum's till dawn of day 
With Crusoe in his lone domain. 

Clrl ai I was, I felt thy spoil, 

My cIiHi'ished day-dream for a while, 
llnw 1, like thcc, should one day dwell 
On some far-off unpeopled isle! 

Since then, old friend ! I’ve learned too well 
Jlow desri t islands there may lie. 

Surrounded by the ro-or aud swell 
(If liiimnii life’s great resiles!, sea- 
To lie shut out from sympathy, 

I’nlovod, and little nndorslood. 

The heart feels all too bitterly 
I low deep that rml soUivde! 

For ‘ cost away' I too have hcen; 

Just Hiieh a lonely spot was mine; 

As desolate, although 1 avren 
Nut half to Ixauli/wl ns thiuc. 

Its oulturo was a aickeniiig toil, 

Pol the greep things 1 planted there 
llufiised to grow in such a soil. 

Hr withered in the chllUng air. 
f Iiod niy eiitt and parrel* too, 

Iiriglit duttcrers with plumage gay, 

AVIin not, like thine, attuhed and true, 

Ch)itt(>rcd of love, and Hew away. 

And those sleek silky whose stay 

Lingered till they conid Wound nosiiore, 

While the rough billows washed away . 

The few strange footsteps on Iho stiore, 

I watched till hope itself was spimt, 

While some fair bark went heedless by. 

And signal after signal sent, 

'fill distance mdoked my straining rye. 

Love's language, all unused, grew strange, 

Not even a Pridan turned to me, 

I had hut Ood, whose eye can range 
O'er field and desert equally. 

And now that those dark days are gone. 

And that I am at home again, 

A life in ISden's bowers alone 
I feel -would be a life of pain. 

The loving tons, the kindly glanoe, , ’ 

Most be the spirit’s longed-for food, . ' . 

IDesplte the rnso-bno of romance r . 

Which sheds such channs e’er solltitda. 

Had ICC no love, no friend to greet, 

What would: our human naioiw her , 

Bure neaven's ricli aath|ms rise minsi aweet 
Beeause they're sang m eomitegy! '' '■ 


C DO OB Bdli’T, 
... 




diy; if it ho wrong, leave it Uudqne.— 
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THE CEOS8CAUSEWAY CLUB. 
Early in tlic winter of 1737, a few lads who had bciin 
Bchoolfetlowa and playmates in iiie Crosscauscway, a 
hamhle street in the suburbs of Edinburgh, celebrated 
by Waltor Scott as the residence of his hero Ormihrccks, 
met together one evening in the house of a friend. It 
was a pleasant and not particularly silent iisscnihlage; 

I the enjoyment of a social chat was tltc object which 
i drew thorn together, and their merriment was not the 
less that the place of meeting was a sniail garret room 
at the top of a house seven storeys iiigh, and lighted by 
a penny candle, which had been as good as begged fur 
the occasion. 

‘What would you think of instituting a <duh?’ said 
one of the party during an interval of laughter. 

‘Capitol!’ said another. ‘By all means let ns get 
up a (dub. What shall it he called ? ’ 

‘I am not talking in jest,’ added the first speaker. 

* I do not moan any sort of convivial aiiiiir, hut a society 
for reading and instruction. I have on idea that we 
might do a great deal in the way of^ teaching and iin* 
proving each other. One knows one thing, and another 
knows something else. Would it not ho an excellent 
plan to melt down into a lump, as it were, all that we 
individuoUy know, and then dislributc a fair share of 
the whole to eacli? ’ 

‘ Eirst-rate idea! ’ was the general dedaration. ‘ When 
shall we set the thing on foot?’ 

‘ I vote for meetings twice a week as long as wc can 
hold together,’ said a lad of shrewd parts; ‘ and that 
llogmonay evening, the last night of December, shdl 
be our anniversary.’ 

The proposition was carried. Without reflecting on 
the nature of the-engagement, all pledged themselves to 
meet, if in their power, on the lost night of evciy year 
during the whole term of their lives; and that, in the 
event of inability to attend, the absentee should for¬ 
ward a letter explaining the cause of absence. The 
purpose of the aonual meeting was to talk over young 
days; to relate matters of personal adventure to each 
other; and to ask and give mutual counsel and as¬ 
sistance. 

Prom the whimsicudity of the proposition, it might 
be Inferred that the Impossibility carrying it out 
would soon be apparent, and that after one or two 
yoati!the whole tiling would dissolve, and he no more 
heard of. Bnch, however, waa not ^e case. In tins 
dnster of youngsters tiiere was something more than 
usual. A congehialUy of ^position seemed to unite 
them in elote IHendship, and they stuck together with 
. am|mu)g tenaolty. Perh^ sometliing was due to the 
's^t whicK h«a «lway». distinguished |lte 
bbia; tot after alb a general desire fbr 
inat^ jg^nvement was the primary cementing prin¬ 


ciple of the society. The club began with five or six, 
but subsequently was increased to thirteen members. 
At the time tliey commenced oiierations, hooks wero 
not easily gut. There wero no cheap publications in 
those days, and few even at a moderate price. The 
only way of obtaining a book .it a cost within ordi¬ 
nary hounds of possibility, was to pick it up at a stall; 
and from tlio keeper of one of tlicse venerable depo¬ 
sitories of literature), at the foot uf the High Stdioul 
Wynd, our party of self-improvers managed to seepre 
a decayed cojiy of Euclid, an English grammar, and a 
Latin Kudiments. 

With these aids to study, the business of mutual 
teaching was begun; and in about six months afterwards 
a Preueh grammar was added. A poor student of divi¬ 
nity for the Latin, and an old soldier who could sniattcr 
a little French, helped to forward the scheme of in¬ 
struction ; but beyond this no external aid was sought. 
As time went on, the members found tiieir mental 
capacities not a little expanded; and they undertook 
the writing of essays for debate at their evening meet- 
in;^. Little superior to the ordinary compositions of 
young men of indifferent education, these essays never¬ 
theless evinced that their authors were thorougiily in 
earnest in their pursuit of mental improvement. Being 
at the mercy of general criticism, any tendency to super- 
fleiality, carelessness of diction, or unsoundneis of logic, 
was peremptorily cliecked. A material benefit which 
arose from the practice of essay writing, was the degree 
of self-reliance it imposed. It compelled the writers to 
think; and though they might not always tliink rightly, 
the mind was exercised—a point of no little importance' 
to the young and aspiring. Probably the practice wre 
also negatively advantageous; for it occupied attention, 
during leisure hours, and may have prevented indul¬ 
gence jn profitless or unworthy pursuits. 

We need say no more of the mutual-instructioRiparl: 
of the plan, than tlint it contributed to advance in Ufa# 
several utembers of the society. It also gave to newly 
all a giaater zest in their respective occupations, fiir 
the pleasures derived from tiie pursuit of knowledge 
are independent of mere worldly station. A mentally- 
trained artisan has an inflnitriy greater enjoyment of 
life than one who is acquunted with little more tlum 
animal sensations. How sped, meanwhile, the annivePt., 
sary meetings ? It is of them -we would chiefly 
because it must be curious to know hoir long 
eiation remamed without a break in its membenildg!i 
rather how 1(^ any were left to meet on the i^pfi^tecl v 
Hogmanay evening. Hie imagination was ekritMedth’ i 
the idea of an annual assemblage wMch itould 
on tin the extinotiott of thirteen iudiyidnalkl ab^ tnaity 
alaugh was ndsed among the young bl^ «»>.tlieriwnr 
bers piotured -to thou^Ivos one lMbhj|lQg‘'iu1b;i^.tneetr^^^ 
ing on a (u-utcht anotliar carried sed|ahi'risd- old ' 
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bearing at least vrinklra and gray bain. Then they 
vonld raise the mysterious questions—who should be 
the Jast?—what would bo the feelings of that one man 
when no longer any of his twelTO earty compeers re¬ 
mained on earth to greet him ? This thought as to tlio 
last surrirur, as well ns who should be the first td go, 
naturally imported mghmcholy feelings. There was a 
double problem to be solved. 

Five anniversaries took place in succession, and still 
there was no break: there was not even a removal from 
the town. But as all were now pushing out in life, 
the club could not e.vpect to remain much longer entire. 
Before the sixth Hogmanay elapsed, an unexpected and 
Sudden casualty occurred, which rednoed tlio numbers to 
twelve. The youngest of the party, having received an 
appointment to a situation in India, set out with two of 
Ms fcllow-mombera to take leave of some friends, at a 
few mUes' distance in the country. Dnddingstono Lod> 
was in the way, and the season was winter. In the 
evening, on their return, the party, to shorten tlio road, 
attempted to cross the lake on the icc; but a tliavr 
having commenced, the surface gave wa;^ and the 
whole were instantaneously plunged into the water- at 
the. point where it is deepest. Two had the goml for¬ 
tune to scramble out; but the third, the youngest, got 
below the ice, and his body was not recovered till life 
was extinct. The feelings of tlio two survivors need 
not be dwelt on.' 

Now reduced to twelve, the mcmherB at next nnnu.'il 
meeting were somewhat less hilarious than usual. He 
whose destli ivas the least expected, nnd who promised 
to be the longest liver, was no more. Such a cirouin- 
slance had a certain sobering cfiect. Death, they had 
reason to observe, was exceedingly unceremonious and 
capricious in his visits. 

In tho course of the seventh year there may be said 
to have been a visible divarication i» the standing 
which the members were respectively to assumo in 
society. They had all started pretty equally ns to 
position. Borne had become apprentices to handicraft 
professions, others hod gone into places of business, one 
hod entered the church, nnd one Iiad gone to sea. 
Now, tlio remarkable thing was, that success did not 
seem to depend on tho nature of the pursuit Bonic 
did not appear to be able to keep pacu with others who 
were not a whit better off as to profession. It was ob¬ 
served with regret that nothing could brisk up the 
energies of two or three members. All Uic instruction 
and counsels lavished on them seemed as if thrown 
away. Not that at first there was anything positively 
bad about them. Their defect was a want of proper sclf- 
Tlcnud and foresight, in short, of a determined wish to 
get forward, with the virtues wMcli such a wish never 
fails to inspire. Wo shall take the case of two members. 
Each was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and they there¬ 
fore started faitly in the race. One of the two had a 
great taste for botany, and he contrived to advance 
himself so considerably in that delightfal science by 
dint of private study and practical examinatkmB, that 
he was i^en from his last, and alter a few transitions, 
raised to be the keeper of ono of tho largest public 

gardens in England. The other of the tw*^ Peter_ , 

preferred loitering aw^ Iiis evenings in the High 
Street, with a pipe in Ms mouth and bis liands in Ms 
, pocket, and finally he settled hLs destiny by manying 
the Widow of an old clothesman in the Cowgate, with 
a family of half-a-dozen chUdrea Wtwt came ot this 
wayward person^ we shall aftemards see. 

Ou the whole, the party, dispersing alHoad in, the 


world, did credit to tho early and united efibrt at self- 
improvement. One, who^thad b^n as a carpenter, 
rose to be a professor of natural philosophy in one of 
the unirmrsiries. Another, who commenced os a coach- 
painter, became a c 9 nBiderabte wood-merchant. An¬ 
other started aS a printer, but afterwards was taken 
into partnership in‘a country solicitor’s office; here ho 
finally became the sole proprietor of the business, and 
was, in addition, made manager of a bank. Another, 
who began as a linendraper’s shopman, removed to 
Manchester, where he rose to be at the head of alo^e 
manafacturing conosrn. He who started fer the chmr^ 
never obtained a living, and died in somewhat pinched 
circuinstanccs, universojly regretted. Among the party, 
at least nine attained highly-respectable positions in 
society. 

(The life of the young man who went to sea was per¬ 
haps the most romantic of the whole. lie began as a 
cabin-boy in a Leith smack, was afterwards pressed as 
a se^an into the royal navy, fought with great gal¬ 
lantry in an engagement off toe coast of Holland, and 
when, some time afterwards, lie was discharged, he was 
appointed to tho command of a merchant vessel trading 
to St Petersburg. Now ho experienced tho benefit of 
having studied Euclid in early life; for a knowledge of 
mathematics, with Ms experience in seamanship, re¬ 
commended him to the Emperor of linssia, by whom 
ho was raised to an admiral’s command in the Russian 
service. The intelligence of this promotion imparted 
great satisfaction to tho Crosscauseway Club, wMdi 
donbtloss felt that it was no small matter to have pro¬ 
duced an admiral. But the Club was still more deUghted 
when, at its next meeting in tho Archers’ Hall, a letter 

was read from Admiral -, detailing an amusing 

interview with the emperor when presented at court. 
Tlie account recalltd an incident of old times—4; bicker, 
or battle with stones, which had taken place between 
toe youtlifnl democracy of too Crosscauseway and the 
more aristoeratie boys of George Square; on which 
occasion the great man, now an admtrai, had received 
a wound that left an ugly soar over one of his eye¬ 
brows. The jocular part of the story must be given in 
tho admiral’s own words:— 

‘I observe,’ said toe empcrcar symjxitMsingly, spodc- 
ing in French, and iiointmg at toe skme time to tho 
deep scar over my eyebrow, ‘Qiat you have suffered 
severely in some affair: may I ask too name of tho 
engagement ? 

‘La balaiUe tte Crosscmsemiyi' said I, with becoming 
gravity. 

‘ Ahl’ said his majesty in reply, with his uswd poUte- 
ness, bowing with much dignity, ‘ G'itaU une granie 
affaire tpte h baiaille de Crottoaaseioay t’ 

A joke is as good as an endowment to a This 
one about the hataUU de Crostoaiueway told admirably, 
and fnraished tho members witii a never - faffing re- 

soorcc. Admiral-died in toe Russian lervite^ in 

which Ms son now holds a high appointment 

To go on with the histoij of the duh; toe 
sary meetings, as may bo'supposed, feQ wefri^.off. 
When the i^th came round, on^flve raemb^ llW' 
terctL Two had been cut off by deidfa, one ctedd not 
show face, and five had jyft toe town, inm toe 
twelfth anniversary aiiived,'otte of.th# abwetitoes hod 
died, and now only ten wwe aUve. At tot! .toTWte^to 
annual meeting onlv fourwerq praaent ag^itopf^Nl^ 
deredtois assemblage pai^nlierty ^ , 

of toe ne’er-do-wed, wbo'Mtd mjijte'i^ 
riage baring been transported « by 
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offence. Eor the credit of the dubi it mast Ve men- j 
ttoned that Peter bad not bifen auffer^ to «ink without | 
an attempt at recorery. Be hod been fteqoently talked 
as to his conduct; and in his difficulties many a | 
pound>note and half>crovm had thJen administered. On i 
one occasion his Mends in the clu)} got him appointed 
to a post in the exoiae>office, suiteble, one would liare 
thought, to his capacities. It consisted of nothing more 
than sit^g in a lobby reading the * Edinburgh Courant,’ 
and attending to bdl No. 29. Peter, however, possessed 
an unfortunate tendency downwards, which could not 
be resisted. One day he. answered l^ell No. 29 in a con¬ 
dition approaching ebrim, which the ringer of the said 
bell, a very peromptbry sort of gentleman, considered so 
unpardonable a piece of eccentricity, that he fortliwitli 
dismissed the luckless Peter. After this aifair, he 
wandered out of one mischief ioto another, and. as fias 
been said, was at length sentenced to transportation. 
Unfortunate being! he lived not to be an exile. Before 
the eighteenth Hogmanay, intelligence arrived of the 
wreck of the convict ship which was carrying Peter 
to his destination, and that be had perisheii in the 
billows. 

It would he useless to dwell minutely on the succeeding 
anniversaries, and we pass on to tlio fiftieth Hogmaiiay, 
the 3lst of December 1887. What a change had come 
over tlie dub 1 Only four were alive, and of tlicse tlurcc 
made their appearance; two having travelled sotnc hun¬ 
dreds of miles in order to be present at what they called 
the jubilee. Such a jubilee I Three old men, two with 
their gray hairs, and the tliird bald—voices no longer 
sonorous and confident, but sobered down to gravity 
and decorum. Still there were pleasant congratula- 
dans and inquiries after the welfare of suns and grand¬ 
sons, which wore quite cheering to their old hearts. 
When the parting came, there was a moment of real 
sadness. One of the three observed that! he had a 
presentiment that they should never meet ag.ain—it 
could not be expected in the courstvof nature, even if 
other circumstances permitted. And from reflections on 
the possibiUty of a farther diminution of numbers, he 
passed on to remark how singularly happy had been the 
fortune of the party generally—tliat in almost every 
instance the welldoing of the respective members, as far 
as temporal means wqre concerned, had been in a great 
degree imputable to the mutual improvement classes; 
while of ^ few who had been unsuccessful in their 
career, each had dearly himsdf to blame, because 
everything which friendship could suggest bad been 
done for them. ‘ I end with this refl^on, which I 
moke afim: long experience,' concluded the old man, i 
* that thofe who will not take some pains themsdves to I 
get up in the world, cannot bo dragged up! ’ 1 

The iwesenUment of tho aged member proved too 
true. Ere the fifty-first anniversary, ho had joined 
the great majority of the dead. The Hogmanay of 
1847 was the sixtieth anniversary of tho dub. Will it 
be opedited? Urcre was a meeting. The two lur- 
vi^eMviDet, but it was for the last time. A short time 
ago 0UB was removed after a long and well-spent life, 
and BOW sleep# with his fathers in the south-west cor¬ 
ner dF the Churchyard. 

Uoiterers in frinoes Street may observe on fine fore¬ 
noons a hstodsome tsaTriage rolling along at a more than 
uihlaUy gthtle pacd dt k drivmi by an old coachman 
t.Sf^tnwifbbut indde there is«a man sUU (dfiw; 
irasfam, his eyes are dim, and his figure is 
^ b comer, as if unconscious that he 
to a living and brenthing world, Do not 


envy that poor old gentleman his apparently luxuiioua 
indulgence. He has scon twdve of his dearest fri^ds, 
the joyous companions of his youth, disappear from tho 
stage of existence. Ho lies the misfortune to be the 
ado remaining membcr-^tlie last man of the Cbobs- 
cacsBWAx Cntm! • 

CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 

Spbino and autumn are the two seasons that poets 
love: in sammer tlio Gastalian fount is drivd up—in 
winter it is froxen. But in winter the delights of tho 
earlier year are reproduced in memory, iSbd not nn- 
frcquently enliancod by imagination. Shivering in 
bed, or duatering round tho fire, wo recall tlio songs, 
flowers, and aunshiuc of v-onished moDths, till wo fed as 
if we could really 

‘ WaJlow n&Ii.Cil in Tloconl1K'>^'ti snows 
Tty biuro fuincmbranco of the siutimcr*ii boat.* 

Science, however, although suggestive of poetical ideas, 
has nothing to do with imagination; and while tlie 
dreamer st^s all so^s of fantastic resembianccs in tho 
white mantle that covers tlio earth, the philosopjier 
takes up a xmrtion of it in his hand, inquires into its 
formation, and tnaccs its objects and cficcts in the 
economy of nature. Yet science, tbougli unimaginative 
hcrsidr. so far from n‘prcssin.g, regulates and sustains 
tlic flights of imagination, and is thus to a certain extent 
tho handiimid of poetry. 

Abater is subject to a remarkable anomaly. There 
is a point in its tcmiicriiturc—about 40 degrees in our 
common thermometer—at wbidi it is most dense or 
compact, and from which it expands in heating till it | 
becomes steam, and expands in cooling till it becomes 
ice, whidi lakes place at 82 degrees. This is a beauti¬ 
ful provision of^aturo. By being less dense tlian water, 
ice floats on the top, and, by forming a hard crust, 
prevents the mass of less cold liquid beneath from 
being greatly aflbctod by the intcnsdy-cald atmosphere. 
Thus the lower stratum of water in lakes and rivers 
continues to maintain a temperature from six to eight 
degrees above tho freezing-puint; and in tins compa¬ 
ratively warm stratum fishes dwell as usual, till the 
return of spring brings them to Ute surface, to look out 
upon a new heaven and a uew earth. Banning iftrcams 
resist congelation longer tiian lakes, and tho ocean in 
temperate climates longest of all, partly from its depflj,. 
and partly from the quantity of saline matter it con¬ 
tains. ,This latter circumstance may be illustrated by 
miffing common salt and water so as to form brine, 
which will remain Ikinid at many degroos below the 
freezing-point of fresh water. Salt water is so, much 
denser than fresh water, ttiat a person may swim more 
easily in the sea tbiui in a river. 

When a buttle is ‘broken by the frost,' this k occa¬ 
sioned by the expansion of tito water during congela¬ 
tion ; but iron water pipes are burst in the same way, 
and an experiment k tried with a bottle of wrought 
iron, which k fotmd to he no moK capable than gl^ 
of resisting the occult power of file congealing process... 
In Canada, Ixjpib-Bhelk of cast-iron, 13 inches fii- diw-' 
meter, and 2 inches thick, filled with water, and Ifrmty " 
plugged with iron bolts, have been split asunder whm> 
exposed to tho cold of winter. But thk fiimiidahle 
force u used by nature for the moat bebeflbMfit pmpose. 
Th*e wate imbibed by tbo soil by eittiwiiiQtt, 

separates the particles during its expaikmilt'fikCeb 
when the thaw of spring takes pities, csfitiCiblb down 
t into a toil fit fi» file rceCj^ifion of seed. 
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In the same way is explaioeil i:he rounded or weather¬ 
worn aspect of many rocks; for instance, limestone and 
sandstone, and the ruinous heaps that he at the base of 
slate rocks, the strata of which, separated by tliis 
agency, glide down the sides of the mass. When the 
winter is very scTerc, the sap of trees is froeen, ond'tbc 
same effect takes {dace—the tree being rent asunder 
with a loud explosion. Acquainted practiciiUy with this 
law, the mason never uses mortar or cement during 
frost; and when frost is likely to come m after his 
work is done, he always covers it carefully witli straw, 
the non-condocUng power of wliich prevents the mortar 
from freezing. Eor the same reason, tlie service-pipe 
which runs, across a kitchen area is usually covered 
with bands of hay or straw during frost. The part of 
the pipe under ground runs little risk of freezing, except 
in very severe weather; but when it comes into the 
open air, the metal, owing to its good conducting power, 
is in danger of bursting. To preserve ice, substances of 
bad conducting (lowcr are of coarse chosen. A small 
quantity, for instance, may be kept fur a considerable 
timo by being wrapped in folds of flannel, or phu’ed in 
a wooden box, enclosed witliin another wooden box, in 
such a way so as to leave stagnant air between them— 
air 1)cing, as well as wood, a bad conductor. •' 

When fish-ponds, or other small'collections of water, 
are compktulif frozen over, it must not be supposed that 
the fish live very comfortably at the bottom in their 
40 degrees temperature. They can stand the c.uld very 
well, perhaps as well iis the wanntli of summer; but, 
like human beings simt up in a close room, tiiey arc 
> poisoned by their own bro.ath. The wintry sun is too 
feeble, after its passage tiirough tlic ice, to exercise 
much ittflaence on the aquatic plants, which would 
otherwise decompose the carbonic acid ; and this accu¬ 
mulating, would prove fatal to tlie fish, if «'C did not 
I break holes at the surface to admit the air, and let out 
j tlie mephitic vapour. On tliis friendly service being 
I rendered, the flsli arc seen rushing up to the aperture, 
as dancers in a crowded room, when the cxhalafions 
become stilling, fly to the open window to gasp They 
often rush to their own destruction; fdt the fishermen 
know what they arc about. 

Nature is us liencficent as man on sucli occasions, and 
less selfish. Although the ice on a large pond or take 
preveutB the admission of heat from the top, and would 


therefore become of a uniform thickness, there arc 
agencies at work below to counteract the danger. The 
springs which the lake is fed, coming from the 
comparatively warm earth, throw up a column of water, 
which gradually thaws the ice on the surface, or renders 
it thin enough for the fainting fishes themselves to 
throw open their sash. When the cold is too intense 
• fur this prixxisB—when the very springs are frozen, and 
the covering of ice rests like a sheet of solid iron on the 
take—wliat becomes of its inhabitants? Tlu^ eartli, 
unable to emit, exercises its power in attracting uhtor 
into its bosom, and thus a vacuum is funned bcncatii 
the we, which, unable longer to sustain the weight of 
the Buperineumbent atmosphere, gives way, and admits 
air, and light, -and life, into the waters beneath. Were 
it not for their danger of suffocation, the fishes in keen 
ffosts would be better off as regards temperature than 
land aninials; and indeed persons who have acciden¬ 
tally fallen through the ice usually remark tiiat tlie 
water teU murii warmer than the air. 

Wlien the air is at zero, a warm vapour rises through 
a hole broken in the ice, and condenses into crystals so 
minute, that they have the appearance of smoke. In 
like manner the vapour from our lungs hecomes visible 
on a frosty day; and in cold cUmat^ such as that of 
Lapland, when a Uaat of air is suddenly admitted into 
a room, the breath of the inmates tarns into snow. 
Another bcautifat and less obvious effect of condensa¬ 
tion is seen in the footenuts of men vmd auimals fh a 
. Arid Ihase arc covered in some cases witii a thin shrat 
of ice, and in others with n driicate network of frost < 
but in found a single drop of water in 


the cavity below—the hard surfiice crumbling into 
powder braenth our feet. The explanation of chemists 
is, tliat the water which, originally filled the footprint 
was wheily or portLrily frozen on the surface, and the 
remainder socked by ppiUary attraction into the earth. . 

Bnow is supposed to be formed by the gradual con¬ 
gelation of the tbin„watery vapour in the upMr regions 
of the air. As this becomes soiidtfied, it desuends to 
the earth by the natural taw of gravitation; smd if 
immediately examined with a high magnifier, exhibits 
crystals with figures as regular and beautiful as those 
of a kaleidoscope. Snow as well as iro is a bad con¬ 
ductor of cold; and as a covering of the latter preserves 
the water beneath at a temperature in which fish can 
live, so the snowy mantle with which winter wraps 
tlie fields iirotccts the seeds and roots of the earth from 
the killing frost.’ Snow is actually ' given like wool,’ 
as tlie Scripture says; and not only ns regards white¬ 
ness, but warmth; for the fleecy coverings rrapcctively 
serve the same purixisc both for plants, and men, and 
animals. Under'the surface, the temperature of snow 
is little coMcr than 32 degrees, while above it is not un- 
frequeiitly 20 or 15 degrees; and thus wheat will con¬ 
tinue growing beneatli at a time when every blade 
would be killed tliat was exposed to the air. This 
accounts fur the phenomena of spring jn northern 
countries, where the jitaiits ore no sooner released from 
their covering of snow, than they burst suddenly into 
strength and beauty; and tliis altliough tlie temperature 
of the region during winter was many degrees below 
zero. 

Hail is supposed to bo formed from the sudden con¬ 
gelation of rain drops ; but, unlike snow, it is found in 
all tlie other seasons os well as winter, mid we have 
already had occasion to describe it. 

Connected by contrast with the subject of congela¬ 
tion is the process so familiar in winter of boiling wttter, 
and between tiie two tbero arc some curious analogies. 
Cold freezes the surface of a pond,-and water beiuff «. 
bad conductor of,cold, the ica'ttms formed keeps the 
rest of the water comparitttvely warm. For the same 
reason heai^will cause the snrfii^.pf. water to boil, while 
the rest of the liquid remains erectly cold. This is 
why we place the 0re under.rpther than over the kettle. 
If we placed it over, the poisons constituting tiie surface 
would boil, and tiie boiliug film being lighter than the 
portions liidow, would float upon them. When, on tiie 
other hand, we place the fire under, tlie water it first 
reaches is extianded by the heat, or, in otlicr words, 
becomes ligliter, and rises in tbc vessel, while the 
heavier portions, obeying the sanie taw, sink and take 
its place. These, again, are operated upon pi turn 
the licat, and so on till the whole mass xtoeives: the 
desired temperature. When this reaches Vbg prant when 
water can no longer remaiu liquid, vapour rises and flics 
off—or, in other words, the Imttle boils. The boiling- 
point of water is not fixed and definite like tlie frecxing<- 
point. It is 212 degrees at tiie level of the se^ but in 
consequence of the diminished > pressure atmo¬ 
sphere, becomes lower as we ascend, tiU on a' auaunit 
>5,781 feet high it is 180 degrees. ' At tiie tfottom 
bf a mine 1650 feet below the level of the Sea, vtAlcr 


will boil at 216 degrees. . 

‘ Fire,’ says ProfesBor Grifliths,wea ondentiy re¬ 
garded as a pecuUu', distinct prind^ or ele^nt, 
having a specific or inherent power of dwtroctioili. end 
in this sense it repeatedly occurs in many of .tiie i^t 
sublime and forcible passages of HdyV^rit. 
has been permitted to disoover that fi|i& so 
being an element, is the invuriakhs. tetilR . 

chemical attraction betweqp .two or indie aubst^dis.:. 1 1 ' 
'During ordinary combustion,’ the.’dinneji^ of.title 
corabnsti& or infiammahlosubstenbo eaegri 
the oxygen of the sir, and prpddcn. 
in the generality of oaie8,..aiia 
therefore elude oba^yai^4tli|ipPi^‘ 
tion by the chemist and frife.-tiiwt 
draw lortii elements, tiw WUrMist Of WhEii _ 
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equals the original weight of the comboatible lubstanoe : 
thbreforo when a aulutaneo n burned, or apparentlf 
destroyed by fire, Ra physical form alone is changed; 
hut its elements are perfectly unchanged, or, in otlier 
‘words, the elements of the combustible hare been 
induced by etevation of temperature to relinquish their 
original afflnitiea and to assumg new but definite ar¬ 
rangements. These, in all ordinary cases, arc carbonic 
acid and Wafery vapour. • 

* Such componnds arc ordained to travci throughout 
the creation t and under the recondite xiowers of vitality, 
are decomposed, and their dements secreted into the 
form of woody fibre, and other organic matters, and 
thus again presented as fad, which again produces the 
same compounds; and so on, perpetually travelling and 
illastrating at every change of their affiaitics the In- 
destructibiUty of matter, and the wisdom and power of 
the Creator,’ 

AU substances of organic origin arc combustible, but 
all are not equally calculated for tlie evolution of light 
or heat. For these purposes substances are chbsen 
that are without nitrogen. Animal and vegetable oils 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; wood 
likewise is entirely free from nitrogen, an(l so is the 
best kind of coal. Fat or oil, we have siU observed, 
docs not bum of itself. The wick of the lamp or candle 
must ho first lighted, and this drawing up the liquid 
oil or mdted fat by cajHliary attraction, it vaporises, 
and then bums with a brilliant llame. 

If we suppose, in tlic midst of summer, when the 
earth is fainting with heat, when the flowers are in 
tlicir deepest dye and richest fragrance, and the animal 
creation, according to habits, arc hiding in luxurious 
shadows, or basking or fluttering in tlie sun—if we 
suppose a sudden rush of winter to break in upon tiiQ 
gorgeous scene, what confusion, what dismay, what 
destruction, what horror, would ensue! The streams, 
already attenuated by heat, would be cliained up in 
flaitt, the flowers would wither, the loaves would fall, 
the insects would perish, aud man himself would fool 
as if struck to the heart by tho deadly and unnatural 
cbilL ' IIow, then, is a winter of /nonths, perh.aps of 
• many mouths, a season of positive onjovment?—how 
are toth vegetable and animal life preserved throughout 
all its rigours ?—and how do human beings, with clastic 
stop and buoyant spirits, pursue their ordinary avoca¬ 
tions amid tlie frozen waste ? 

Those questions ore suggestive of grand, happy, and 
/ct awfhl ideas. We are lost in the mysteries of crea¬ 
tion ; we are overwhelmed by the might, yet reassured 
and softened by the mercies of Providence; we fire 
angry with onrselves for tlie stolid indiflercncc with 
which wo view,'the wonders by which we are sur¬ 
rounded, and yet a proud thougli tcrrifyiug feeling is 
supcriuduccfi by the thought, that we ourselvos are 
seen and watched over by an Arm so mighty, an Intel- 
ligenoe so vast. 

We have alrea^ shown how the lives of fish arc pre¬ 
served throughout the severest frosts of winter; but the 
same care extends to tlio whole of organised creation. 
Exceptions sometimes oocur—just to remind us of the 
r^ ; the lap of a tree, for instance, ns we have already 
remarked, is frozen, and as it expands, the trunk ex¬ 
plodes, and is rent in pieces. What, then, becomes, in 
ordinary cases, of the tender buds, from which new 
leaves are to issue in the following siiring? The 
tflkmist has discovered that in autumn they are covered 
Witik. a resinous substance, which protects them from 
and in^Us state of security the tree goes to sleep 
fm tpe wint^. And thie is not $ figurativn expression; 
far R is a ttne slee^ h# which the usual ftmetions of tho 
tn^e ard suspended, and in which it may be rmnoved from 
its native soil Vrithout injury. The provision hero men- 
‘ tionod is made only in the ease of the trees aud sluubs 
that require it; in toe tn^ical rerions, where it is un- 
fiece*^, toete is no such tiling. That the tree is ‘ not 
' moved hj^ these very buds thus 

ttp to tiieiT winter cerements for if you cut 

f". 


off one of them, and hang it to the braneli during a severe 
frost, it will be frozen through, while its Hving brethren 
remain rminjured. Wo may even say that during this 
vegetable torpidity there is a mystical process of prepara¬ 
tion going on for a new term of active existeiioe. Uowelso 
can we account for the fact, that after an unusually late 
spring, the plants rush fortli into leaf, and flower with a 
rapidity that appears to bespeak some principte witliin 
which is impatient of delay ? it would seem as if the 
plant knew its season, and was in haste to make up for 
lost time! In regions where the suunner is extremely 
short, this i^ajitntion is Still more wonderful. In Siberia, 
according to a well-known register, the snow and ice 
begin to melt on tlie S3d ,Tune; on the 1st .Inly, the 
fields are clear; by tho 9th they are quite green; by 
the 17tli the plants are at full growth, and by the 3Sth 
in flower; by the 2d .August the fruit is ripe; aud by 
tlio 18th the reign of snow is resumed. 

Similar to the protection afforded to the buds of trees, 
but still more wondorful, is tlie glutinous matter which 
at this season covers tiic eggs of various insceta '!^is 
is insoluble by all tho rains, and unchanged by all thO 
frosts of winter. Such eggs have been exposed to a 
temperature of 22 dci^‘cs betow zero, and tlieu tlie sub¬ 
stance within found in a liquid state, aud wholly unto- 
jnrcil. The mucous with whicli the garden-snail sur¬ 
rounds itaelf in its winter quarters lias properties of a 
siruiliir kind; buf tlio fur with which various catcr- 
Xiillars arc clotlicd as the cold season advances isqier- 
haps a still more curious provision of nature; associat¬ 
ing them in .tins respect with the larger animals, whoso 
coiits of iiair heeomo thick and shaggy on the approach 
of tlio hyperborean snows. Tlio white colour ol these 
winter coats, liowevor, although we cannot dwdl upon* 
it here, is a subject more within the province of che¬ 
mistry. White is said, in common parlance, to ho a 
cold colour, Imt that moans that it docs not radiate 
licat freely; and thus, although its power of absorbing 
warmth from the surrounding atmosphere may to small, 
it is the host calciihited to retain the licat generated iii 
tlie bodies of the animnls by the vital principle. 

Man has no provision of this kind, no instincts of 
hybernation. Naked and helpless he comes into tho 
world, with ho defence against tho eeasoiis, and no 
armour against enemies. Ills is not a species—although 
tlie vulgar still follow this elassiflcatiun of the ohl natu¬ 
ralists—but n genus, distinct, alone, supremo. By means 
of the reason with whicli the Almighty has endow^ 
him, ho odapts himself to all eircumstences, invents 
artificial weapons, makes the lower animals his slaves 
or Ills food, and wrests from external nature the moans 
of Buhsistence, comfort, and enjoyment. 'Wherever ho 
finds, or can transjiort the materials wito wltich he 
works, ho is at home. With this condition, be ia as 
much at lioiiib on the shores of tho Frozen ^a as the 
polar hoar—as much at home as the embryo in its egg, 
which no cold can kill—as much ot liome as the hy tor- 
natiyg snail in its elaborate sarcophagus. 

* It is familiar to the cxpcrionco of us all, that during 
keen frost we eat more than in hot weather; and this 
would seem to be as natural as that wo should desire to 
wear heavier and thicker clothing. Oar food it not 
intended merely to form tone and muscle, or supply 
the physical waste of our todies, hut likewise to keep 
up the vital heat; and for tills reason it it not uncom¬ 
mon for an Esquimaux, within the pdar circle, to eat 
twenty pounds of salmon at a meal without spedal in¬ 
jury. What tliis vital beat may be, cliomistry hat pot 
ascertained; but at the present moment great cjcelte- ’ 
ment prevails to the soientifio World, from the idto tost 
stupendons discoveries are on the eve of being made, 
which will fionnect, if not identify, various hiUtetto im- 
explained phenomena with electeity. TWdx^^^of 
the atmosphere to the polar regions may be enppbsed 
to be tlie great cause of tho claatioity of spirits, and 
/eguhUfity (ff healtli, maintained there .even ^natives 
of temperate climates. At home, to w nmtoleas degree 
0 f ool4 wet foot occasion diseeaei'am sop- 
' ,■ \ ■... r 
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posed to do bo becauBe the water acts as a powerTol coo- 
ductor, and causes a sudden loss of the electricity witii 
which our bodies aio charged, and the due equilibrium 
of which is necessary for the maintenance of healtii. 
Theliae of flannel next the skin, summer and winter, 
u explfuned in the same way by ite absorption of 
moisture, and by the wool of which it is made being a 
nonconductor. But science, liowerer wonderful its 
discoveries may seem to our ignorance, has yet much 
to do: when men are better chemists, their residence 
on the earth will be both longer and liappicr. 


SAyiNO AND DOING. 


Thx post-house at Oberhausberg had just been thrown 
into confusion by the arrival of a travelling carriage on 
its way from Saverno to Strosburg. Master Topfor, 
the innkeeper, was running hither and thither, giving 
orders to his servants and ppstilions, whilst the carriage, 
which stood before iho door of the courtyard, was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of children and idlers, who amused 
themselves by passing their remarks on the ncw-comcr 
and Ilia handsome cqaijiagc. Amongst tlie |ookers-on 
might have been es|M3ciaUy remarksi one man witli a 
keen quick eye and sunburnt countenance, whose Pro- 
VQBQal accent contrasted strongly with tlie language of 
tbe other spectators. M. Batdauou was, in fact, a native 
of the south. Chance alone had led iiim to Oberhaus¬ 
berg, where he had set up, exactly opposite the inn, a 
'hairdresser’s shop, on the blue xvindow - shutters of 
whidi were inscribed, in words whicli wo may translate, 
‘Hair-cutting and shaving done hero at alt prices;' 
and • Shaving performed after the fashion of Marseilles.’ I 

Mingling among the inquisitive group of idlers who 
had gathored around the dq^ of the inn, the hair¬ 
dresser bora his port in the general conversation, in a 
species of German which we can best describe by saying 
that it was the Alsatian (Meet spokbn with a strong 
Ptovcnqal accent. t 

‘ Have yoji seen the traveller. Monsieur Bardanou ?’ in¬ 
quired an old woman, whose basket, laden with thread, 
needles, and laces, designated her tmde ns pedlar. 

‘Of course 1 have, Mother Hartmann,’ replied the 
luurdresser: ‘be is a very grand-looking man, but T 
have some doubts as to his brains—more money than 
wit, I suspect’ 

Now Bardanou was critic-general of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and had a fancy for saying ill-natured things, 
merely to show his cloverncss—for it always looks 
clever to find fault. 

, ‘ Hold your tongue, Bardanou; he is a barou! ’ inter¬ 
rupted a merry laughing voice. 

Bardanou looked around, and percciixd the god¬ 
daughter of Master Topfer, who had just mad^ hsr 
appearance at the door of the inn. ‘A baron!’ he ro- 
pcated; ‘ who told yon that, Nicette ? ’ 

' The tall footman who accompanies him,’ replied the j 
young girl. ' He declared that Monsieur Ic Baron conld 
not dine in tlie common eaflng-room, and that he must! 
have feveryWiiug carried up to the large bsdeonied 
sitriBg-room.’ 

illw'gossips raised their heads: Oie room of which 
Nicette spoke was directly above them, and the window 
was open,Jtat|be closed curtains prevented tbe indul¬ 
gence Miw euridsity. 

* So it is in room you have laid the coyer for 
him?’ inquired Mother Hartmann, pointing to the bal¬ 
conied apartment 

• No, i did not hiy it,* replied the young girL ‘ Mon¬ 
sieur le Baron did. not choose to have anyUiing to say 

our pprodahi ware or ouTjirysW glasses. He 
wries about with hiiB a service of 
g it ou' 


A murmur of autqwUe and admiration arose amongst 
the crowd; the Provencal alone shrugged bis shouldns. 
‘That is to say that Monsteur te Barou cannot either- 
cat or drink like other Christians,’ he ironically re-^^- 
joined; ‘ho must have a room to himself, and a service ' 
of plate! The ^at BJug Solomon might well say-,. 
“■Vanity of vanities, aB is vanity.'” 

‘ Come now, Bardanou, you are again going to speak 
ill of your neighbouiV interrupted Nioette with a smile. 

‘ Of my neighbour 1 ’ repeated the hairdressw. * And 
do you (ikil this baron, then, my neigiibonr? I know 
him well enough already: your groat man! he is like 
all the nobles whom we see passing this way. Did ;^oa 
hear how he called to ids valet, who had stayed behind 
to speak to Master 'Ttipfor. Depend upon it that baron 
is a regular tyrant.’ 

‘AhI what makes you say that, Bardanou?’ ex¬ 
claimed Nicette. ‘I hope you may bo mistaken! Do 
yon know what is bringing him into the duchy of 
Batten?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘ Ilia servant told mo,’ replied Nicette, lowering her 
voice: ‘ lio is going to be married.’ 

‘ To be married ? ’ 

‘ Yes: to the rishest Iiciress in tlio country— a 
widow ’- 

‘ With whom doubtlcBS he is not acquainted.’ 

‘ 1 know nothing about that’ 

‘ You may to sure lie is not acquainted with her. 
Tlioso kind of people marry, as one carries on com¬ 
merce, by a correspondenee: they only think of satis¬ 
fying their avarice.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Bardanou,’ exclaimed Nicette 
impatiently j ‘ you are always ready to think evil of 
others without knowing tlicm.’ 

‘ And I generally think worse of them wlien 1 do 
know them,’ added the southern. ‘ , 

‘ You know, however, very wdl, that all the world do 
not many for the sake of enriching themselves,' repUM 
the young girl, slightly colouring and turning aws^i ' 
‘there arc yet some to be found who only consult their ' 
feelings.’ ' ’ , 

‘ Like me, fur instance,’ added Bardanou gaily, os he 
took her hand and drew her towards him. 

‘ That has notbitm to say to it,’ hastily replied the 
young maiden. 

‘ Pardon me, though, but it has,’ exclaimed the Dro- 
vcneal. ‘ You know very well, Nicette, that i am no 
seeker after wealth, and that 1 do not admire you one 
whit the less because Master Topfer has declared that 
lie cannot give you any portion. But thou I am an 
original, my dear; as your godfather says, a philMO- 
plier. I have idoos upon all these iflktms whidi arc 
quite dyferent from those of other people. And so 
surely my blood boils when I see men like your fine 
baron there, in whose hands fortune is onlte on instru¬ 
ment ot vanity, tyranny, and avarice, and I canimt help 
thinking that if I were in their place, I should do moro 
credit to the arraiigetuenta of Providence.’ 

‘ That remains to be proved, Monsieur Biydanou,’ 
observed tbe old pedlar woman; ‘ fortuqe alters (duurae- 
ters strangely sometimes.* 


about like a shuttlecock by every passing'wtod. But I 
know my own mind, and how things ought to ii& MoiMr 
Hartmann: I have a philosophy of my own. u X iseite 
to become rich in a single moment now, you see X 


You would idirays see me as jus^ os disiateFeBted, wd 
as friendly as X am now.’ 

Bardanou teas iaternipted.la this imagiaacy 'dite- ' 
logue of his own virtues by the appearance at doer 
of the hotel of the identical teaveller who had given 
rise to tbe above conversation.' HewssmbaanC^^ 
forty years of age, stout, aomewhat 
heavy features would haive revealed KtrCkWotn 
acen^ even if his strong aeoent hid altoweo m .ute - 
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slightest doubt remaining on the aid^eeb But not* j 
vitlistanding thiSi his clear blue eye bnniod with in-: 
teUigenco < and projudioB) alone could have prompted 
the judgment which the hairdresser had so hastily 
passra upon him. The baron bowed in a courteous 
manner io the group assembled around the door, and 
sidd with a cheerful smile—* A*pretty spot, gentlemen; 
a pretty spot, and a fine day toot’ iliose wliom he 
address^ contented themselrea with returning his 
salutation, but made no (eply. Tlie German appeared, 
however, to be in nowise disconcerted by this silence. 

‘ 1 h(^,’ he continued, still smiling, * that the country 
here is fmitiltl, and the people happy ?’ 

* When contentment dwells within, one can be happy 
anywhere,’ smitentiously replied Burdanou. 

The biTOn nodded assent ' The sentiment, sir, 
which you have now expressed, is one of deep import,’ 
ho replied in a tone of deference; * and I trust that this 
remark is the ftuit of your own cxperien«!: he who 
understands so well the secret of happiness, ought|,him- 
self to possess it’ 

* I make the best of my position,’ said Bardanou. 

‘ I never complain. Monsieur le Baron, seeing that when 
one sows complaints, one seldom reaps anything bnt 
discouragements. 1 cut hair, shave beards, and dress 
fronts, and live in hopes of some lucky chance turn¬ 
ing up.’ 

' * And BO it will,’ said the baron; * be sure it will 
comet fate has not imitated the example of ycur 
government; it has not abolished its lottery, and u 
good number is always to be hoped for.’ 

- * A propos to lottery tickets; we have two of them,’ 
exclaimed Kioette. ‘ What if wc were to gain the 
ch&teaut’ 


‘ A chfttoau! ’ exclaimed Hie stranger, becoming sud¬ 
denly attentive. 

*xes; with lands and forests,’ added Bardanou. 
* There was a trav^iug clerk who came here about 
three months ago from Frankfort to sell Hie lottery 
/tickete, and Nicette persuaded me to take one.’ 

‘ Du you mean by any chance the domain of Rovem- 
bourg?* ■ 

* Indeed I cannot tell, for I know noihing about it. 
I neiUier looked at the name nor the number; but 
doubtless I have it ail written down here.* . 

Tlie hairdresser took out an bid pocket-book, and 
drew flrom it a prospectus and a lottery ticket ‘ Tliat 
is the very name,’ he said, wlicn he had glanced 
at the paper. * Domain of Itovembourg, situated about 
two mUcB from Badcnwiller, at the entrance of the 
Black Forest. The prize was to be drawn on the 20th 
July.’ 

* And it Mb been drawn,’ the stranger quicHy rc- 
plkd. 

* And do you know which it is ?’ 

* Tesj 66.’ 

Bardanou looked at his ticket, and became deadly 
pale. Ho uttered an exclamation of surjirisc, and 
repeated in an anxious tone, ‘ 661 Did you say 66 ?’ 

* Yea, certidnly.’ 

.’Then the domain of Rovembonrg is mind’ cried 
the hMrdresscr, almost beside himself with delight 

* Yours 1’ repeated the boron with surprise. 

* XiOok, only look I I have No. 66!’ 

He l»ld ctp his ticket triomphanHy, showing it to all 
Hie nelghbonrs. The stranger’s countenance dianged, 
and he approached hastily; but when lie had looked at 
tt^'insnba, he semued again at ease, and was evidently 
.jm Nte potat ^ speaking, when snddenly he stopped, as 
if u thought had flath^ across his mind, and looking 
at Bairthmon with that air M good-natured ardmoss 
whidi seatned hatdtoal io him, he bowed in token of 
oongratulaHos. 

The news of Bardahmi’s good fortune spread qidckly 
through the viB;^ and he was qnidUy fbllowed to his 
.i^ hy a host, of neigbbpnre, who almost overwhelmed 
him wm eOttgratuutionB. The Frovoi^ bore 
this;insrvdloas change at first pretty well; the only 


difference at all perceptible was, that hit voice was some¬ 
what loader than ordinary, and his afTabil^ was more 
deified. The Mirdresser wsa evidenHy becoming 
transformed into the grand neigHotr. Hie first Stop in 
his new character was to send for the village liotary, 
who strongly recommended him to proceed immediately 
to Bovemboorg. Bardanou readily assented to this 
proposal, and requested Master TBpfer to prepare his 
best pwtehaise and finest horacs for the jonhiey, at tlie 
same time inviting him and Nicettc to accompany him, 
as well as the notary, whoso services would bo required 
on the ooyasion. As the carriage rolled on towards its 
destination, Bardanou felt more and mote the certainty 
of his bliss, and his mind began gradually to lose its 
equilibrium. At the last inn at which the party stopped 
on the road ho complained of everything; the linen 
was coarse, the dishes chipped, the knives and forks 
not fit for a genHeman to use. 

At length the dark avenue of pines leading to tho 
Chateau of Bovembourg appeared above the horizon, 
and towering amidst them arose the pointed turrets of 
the chiteau itself. Nicetto uttered mics of admiration 
at the sight of the meadows, so richly spangled with 
flowers; the notary seemed occupied in cnluulating, half 
aloud, Hie income which the woods and fields would 
bring inj and Master Tupfer was in ecstasies at seeing 
the fine horses which were gallopping about in the pas¬ 
turages : Bardanou alone was silent. When the turrets 
of itovembourg first met his eyes, a new anxietJ took 
possession of his mind. The acquisition of a title now 
seemed to him a necessary appendage to his new pos¬ 
sessions ; without it, Monsieur Bardanou would never be 
anything more than a wealthy plebeian, 'i'ho reflectioia 
of the hairdresser liad reached their culminating point 
when his equipage drew up at the gate of tho clriteau. 
Nicetto proposed that they should get out; but Bar¬ 
danou was resolved to enter his hew dwelling in stylo. 
They must wait till the porter, who vros absent, should 
return to open the gate-for the postchaise to enter tho 
courtyard amidst Hie cracking of wliips and the tingling 
of the hells. Bitnlanou had learned from the porter 
that the family man-of-business was not cjmcted from 
Frankfort for a couple of days, but that Madame de 
B,mdoux, niece of Hie former proprietor, was in Hie 
clntteau. 'litis lady soon made her appearance on the 
steps, where she received the Frovcnfal with all the 
ready grace of an accomplished woman of the world, 
iuid at the same time wiHt ali the simplu friendliness 
of a bourgeoise. Madame dc llandoux was a widow 
of about twenty-live years of age, with o pleasing 
raHicr Uian liandsomc countenance, with elegant man¬ 
ners, and her conversation full of interest, ghe was 
cquallv courteous to the companions of Bardanou os to 
himself, and led the whole party into a rich saloon 
adorned in the style of Louis XIV. Here the bsirdresror 
found the baron, who had preceded them by some hours, 
and whom the widow presented to liim as an old friend. 
Retlesluncnts were served, and Bardanou did full jus¬ 
tice to them, with a certain ease of manner which 
showed that he felt he was only xiartakipg of his own. 
Madame de liandoux afterwards proposed that they 
should visit the demesne, and oraerra horses to her 
carriage, inviting Nicette and Hie batem to accompany 
them. Her ofl'er was joyfully accepted; and Bardanou 
expressed himself tolerably well satisfied with the pro¬ 
perty, talked of improvemeote, embellitliments, see.; 
and ended by declaring that he ’^Ahed to make Bovmn- 
bourg a truly princely residence. 

As they drove round the place, Madame de’Ban- 
doux gaily expressed her approhition of his phlif; the 
baron gaup his assent in a more roserVea mamier.. 
Bardanou began to susj^t that he was jetilot|i^hhU, 
and made up Us mind that he woUd to 
spare so unworthy a feeling. Oonseqttt^y Qu ecqti- 
uned to affect the airs of a grand seiis^^ cuniptBi^. 
' of the roods, the bad state ca the fKiaai^'fm;ihie.iie^- 
gence of the foresters- Nicette ctotimiiBy lAtetrnpted 
him by pleading some excuse fpr flioiei Qtweemed: tot 
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Bardsnou, -who thought that a a^tematic course of 
complaint gave a certain air of dignity, stopped her 
mouth by an ibjuoctian not to Interfere atwut mat¬ 
ters which were above her oomprehension, and the 
frightened girl dared not say another word upon the 
agbjcct On their return to the castle things were 
stiQ worse. The ei-rievant hairdresser found the furni¬ 
ture poor, the attendance inefficient. Wiien the hour of 
tepote drew on, he was conducted to the flnost apart¬ 
ment of the castle, where an olcovcd bed had been pre¬ 
pared for him. The walls were Imug with portraits 
representing the successive lords of the cattle. Bar- 
danou ssdated them witii a respect amounting almost 
to veneration, such as he would have felt for his an¬ 
cestors. In fact he was almost beginning to feel liim- 
self the legitimate descendant of tlie House of Jtovem- 
bourg. It was late in the night before ho fell asleep; 
and then in dreams he saw himself at the conrt of the 
. Grand Bake of 1 laden, liis breast covered with crosses 
and ribbona When lie awoke, the day was already far 
advanced, lie was alniat to rise in haste, when lie sud¬ 
denly remembered tliat it wps not suitable for a man of 
his quality to dress himself without assistance. lie rung 
for the valet-dc-chombre, wlio immediately appeared, 
smd began to perform all the duties of the toilet, accord¬ 
ing to the established rules of etiquette. Bardanou, who 
was not willing to appear ignorant ^f the ha'bits of a 
adgncur, bore the whole operation patiently; only, wlicn 
it^oatne to the hairdressing part of the arrangement, 
tite remembrance of his former trade ovcri'amcliis sense 
of dignity, and snatching the comb out of the hands of 
lus German valet, he gave him a practical lesson on the 
eoiffarc of a gentleman. At length, liis toilet being 
Completed, he went down to the garden, where he per¬ 
ceived Madame de Kandoux, who was returning from a 
morning walk. Tlie young widow was dressed in an 
elegant nigUgfe, and wore on Jier head one of the iilack 
I'orest hats, whose wide brim reached to licr slioulders. 
She ad vanc^, holding in her liand a lit lie bouquet of wild 
flowers, and singing, half aloud, an old Swabian melody. 
Bardanou hastened forward to salute her, and kissed 
her hands, as ho had seen it done at the theatre. Tlie 
pretty widow received him very graciou|1y, and gave 
him an aconmt of her ramble tiirough the adjoining 
copse. In the course of her conversation Madame de 
Itimdoux gave him to understand that site was deeply 
grieved at lier uncle havh' ’^consented iieforc his death 
to dispose by lottery of 14c.. w])idi had hitherto 

been an heirloom in their-taijii .,5 The 200,000 florins 
which this speculation added % her dowry was far from 
appearing to her a sulHdoht recompense for her loss. 
She would infinitely ratlier sacrifice 20,000 lloriiis out 
of her otoR fortune to enter again into the possession of 
Ilovcmfaonrg.aiid its dependencies. 

Bardanou understood that this statement of her wishes 
Wits meant .08 an indircait hint to himseif; but he hod 
already acquired too great a taste for playing tlio part 
of lord of tbfi manor, to be wilUng to exchange* hi| 
newly-ncquired privilege for a sum of money. 

lie replied to Madame de Kandoux with a smile, that 
although Itovembourg had changed proprietors, it was 
not tlu) less entirely at her service, and tliat he hoped 
she would continue to dispose of it as freely as she had 
hitherto done. The widow bowed with a graceful but 
inipatippt air. 

‘ I we yon do not choose to understand me,’ she said 
with a amdes ‘you wishto be your guest at Itovem-: 
bourg, whilst I .rather desire you to he mine.’ 

‘ Of what cpi^^Muco is it which is the host,' gal¬ 
lantly obsefV^W Provencal, • provided only yon feel; 
.yourself at homdjlf’ 

‘ At homo I’ gaily relied Madame do Banfcux: * you I 
woidd be wdl punuhea if 1 were to take you at your 
word.* ■ 

* Sow so, madamof’ 

' Because a stranger is fdmys in the way with ni 
newly-married coupfe,’ 
j^jDardanou made a movement of surprise. 


* Fardon ihe,’ she added;' perhaps it is a secret; but 
Mademoiselle Nioette has been tlie first to betray it’ - 

‘ Why, really,’ exclaimed dhe hairdresser, somewlat 
embarrasaed, ‘ it was os yet only a project’- 

‘ Which there is now nothing to prevent you from 
putting in execution?’ 

' That is true.' «• 

‘ And I Blink that Mademoiselle Kicette would re¬ 
mind yon, if it werrf'nocesaaty, of yOttr migsgetnent: 
for she would find it difficult to replace you, Monsieur 
de Bardanou?’ 

The hairdresser bowed, colouring with joy. It was 
the first time that this glorious little word (which de¬ 
signated him 08 noble) had been added to his name. 
At this moment Mldame de Kandoux appeared to 
him radiant with beauty. 

‘ 'Hio end of the whole matter is,' continued she, 

‘ that I must now abandon oil hope of ever agiun re¬ 
turning to my beloved Korembourg; and yet Heaven 
knov^ how much 1 would have sacrificed to retain k. 
What would you say, Monsieur Bardanou, if I were to 
own to you that I was on the point of sacrificing the 
whole Iiappincss oi my future life to this one object?’ 

The T’roven 9 al felt almost bewildered, and could only 
stammer out a few disjointed sentences. 

‘ Yes,’ resumed the widow, as if she were reifiying 
to hi-s unuttcred tlioughts,' the happiness of-my whole 
life. You have seen the Baron de Itobach—^thu'grorie- 
man whose arrival here preceded yours by a' fow 
hours?’ 

Bardanou replied in the afllrmative. 

‘ Well, lie is an old family friend, who has alw^i 
liceiv-'mneh attached to me, and who even seemed 'some¬ 
what annoyed at my union with Monsieur do Kandoux. 
Since my widowhood, lie lias rendered me many ser¬ 
vices, and has rciicatedly made me an offiir of hiamaud; 
but liberty was sweet to me; I shrunk from the though 
of a second marriage, and constantly rcfuscd hiin. At 
length, however, when Kovembourg was pnt up to 
lottery, he perceived my distress at the prospeet of. 
leaving it, and playfully urged me to marry bint ff ho ' 
won the cli&tean. I consented to do so; and he conse- 
qucntly took tickets to amount of .10,000 florins. 

I! util the day of drawing I feared his being the winner i 
lint now 1 am foolish cnougii to regret its having passed 
into otiicr hands, and feel as if 1 should hardly have 
purcitosed it too dearly, even at the price of my hand,’ 

A sudden thought flashed across Bordanou's mind: 
ho saw his fortune tripled, his position in life estab¬ 
lished—it was a second prize in the lottery—it would 
be madness not to take advantage of such an oppor¬ 
tunity. He ventured, at first trerntdingly, then with 
more confidence, to hint his wishes to .Bm Widow-’.' She 
listened to him with hesitation, hut apj^iUotl^ not 
oltogethcr with indifference. Intoxicated l^iBte visions 
of greatness wliiuh floated before his mind, iMicforgOt 
the attecluncnt of the innkeeper’s daughter, and the 
ties which bound them tn|ether. Be hastened into 
the chateau, and sought Hicette ^ but he did n()jt..seem 
to consider himself edied upon even to ofil’er a)iy>^sti- 
fication of his conduct. 

Forgetting all Biat had passed between Btem, he speke 
to 'Hicette as to a protegee whose happiness he would 
gladly insure. lie had no desire to be the only one to 
profit by the happy chance which had emrtehed .Mmj 
he was resolved to give her a liberal portiou, and to 
provide for the happy roan whom die might teloct as 
her partner for life. The poor young g|^ Hstoned.at. 
first witli perplexity: hut by degrees, ah BsrdaBon ebp'*, 
tinned speaking, light broke in u^n her rotod^ 
with it camek grw so poignant, tout she wax toti^ 
unprepared for it Still she was sihmt. With ' 

ing lips and tearful eyes'shortened ]Mttentty'‘‘tp'm 
the fine promises of the Proven^.; and when hd 
finished, she ofdmly rose and waited 'tto, 

* Where are you g<fi^g, KidHto?b'ibq[u&M^I^3au^^ 
startled by her silence. 
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' 1 am going to retuicu home with my godfather,’ was ^ 
her only re^y. 

’ And whymnstyou go so.^oon?’ oontinuod the hair* 
drosaer. 

Nieette made no reply, but she left the room> Bor* 
danou felt hcayy at heart. Howeter he might seek to 
Mind himaelf, the silent reproach^ of conscience made 
themselm beard within, and his fedings protested 
aminst the casuistry of bis reasoning. He rose from 
his seat, and traversed the room with hasty strides, 
vainly striving to Kcover his wonted calmness. Each 
moment he ^ew sadder and more discontented. It 
seemed a relief to him when he remembered, all on a 
sudden, that be had not yet tasted any food. Ho rung 
the beli; but when the footman appeared, he informed 
him that every one in the house had already break¬ 
fasted. Bardanou, who only wantud tome pretext to 
vent his iU-haihonr, cxpn'ssed his displeasure at not 
having, been duly sunuuoiiod to the morning repast. 
The footman replied that Monsieur le Bbtou had given 
him no orders on the subject. This was the Bignal'<fur 
an explosion of auger on the part of out Proven 9 aI 
friend. 

< The baron!’ he exclaimed. ‘ And since when, may 
I ask, sir, have you learnt tiiat you must await the 
commands of the baron to attend on me? Wliicli is 
, master here—ho or 1 ? To whom docs Kovembourg 
belong.f.f,''’' 

nothing about it as yet,' the footman 
bruphialy replied. 

‘All, so you know nothing abont it!’ repeated Bar- 
' danou exasperated. * Well, tlicn, 1 will soon teacli you 
to know, you blackguard. Leave this place; leave it 
directiy, and never venture to let me set eyes ou you 
ognio.’ 

'Htc.flaotman was about to make some reply, but the 
bartm, trho entered at that moinout, made a sign to 
him, and he retired. 

‘Ypu treat this poor fellow very roughly. Monsieur 
BUrdanpu,’ said he, closing tbo door boliind him. 

‘ITflikU treat him in whatever way I choose,’ proudly 
replied the Provencal; ‘ and I Uiink I have some ground 
for astonishment that any ^ sliould venture to give 
orders here betides myself.’ ’ 

‘ In the first place,’ politely replied tlio baron, ‘ 1 
would bog of you to observe tlirt, us executor of the 
former proprietor of Bovcmboiirg, the aflininistration 
0 ^ atfairs of the chateau was placed in my hands 
ufitll the arrivid erf the new tmssessor.' 

’And I would beg of you to observe,’ remarked the 
hairdresser, * that the new possessor is here.’ 

‘ And from thence you come to tlie conclusion’- 

'That every one should be master in liis own 
house,’ 

The bgtmi bowed. ‘Incontestably so,’ he replied. 

‘ Itunly tremaios to be seen in wAosc house we are.’ 

* Hi' whoae’honse 7 ’ repeated the astonislied Bardanou. 

* Suraly Mmiticur dc Kobacii cannot pretend ignorance 
on thkt bead, since it was he who first informed me 
what aumber drew the priae ? ’ 

‘ 1 remranber it perfectly.* 

‘And most probably you have not forgotten eitlier 
that this number was 66; and that here it is, Monsieur 
le Baron, in my possession.’ 

The M;ter bent forward to look at tlie ticket wliich 
the hairdtMset presented for his inspection. ‘Pardon 
me,’ ss^ hei ‘ but I think Monsieur Bardanou has made 
a slight ntista^’ 

r .‘.Howsof* , .... 

‘I fatuiy'<that lie hee not noticed that'On his ticket 
,tiie dots, inec^ ciphers instead of following 
them.’’ ' ■ ' 

' 'Wdl, and what of that?' 

'Qnly tliat Hoorieur Bardanou has unfortunately 
read his aumher upside down, a^ tliat this number is 

r^Niate^ the terrified tiaiidresser. ‘ Wliat uS 
elding f ^ut tiien wliat of 66 7 ’ 


‘Here it is,’ replied the bared,' showing another 
ticket. 

‘ What! yours 7’ 

‘ Tes} the authenticity of the ticket has been recog¬ 
nised by the administration at Frankfort itself] all the 
formalities have been gone through; here is foe deed 
which places me in full possession of the demotue of 
liouembourg.’ 

He band^ to the Provencal a paper covered with 
stamps, seals, and signatures Bardanou triedto peruse 
it, but a cloud obscured liis sight; his wbote frame 
trembled with emotion; he was obliged to sit down. 
Tho fall hall been as sudden os the previous elevation, 
and he felt his strength failing him. However, when 
the first moment of Iwwildmrmciit had passed away, he 
started up; lua depression was sneceeded by anger and 
doubt. He looked the baron full in the mx. ' Then 
you deceived me at Oherhausberg 7 ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Sny rather that I left you undisturbed in your error,’ 
replied M. dc Kobach. 

‘It was treacherous and cruel,’ interrupted Bar- 
danon. 

‘ No,’ interposed tho baron qnietly j ‘only a chastise¬ 
ment and a k-ssun. Seated iu the balcony of tiiu hotel, 
behind a curtain which concealed me, I heard you pro¬ 
nouncing judgment on me witliout knowing me, and 
accusing ilic licli in general of vanity, tyranny, ingra¬ 
titude, and cupidiW, and boasting th.at you would not 
yourself fall into these errors if fortune were to fiivour 
you in your turn. A curious cbnnce led you to sn^jnso 
that your desire was actiudly accomplisiied. I wished 
to see whether your princi{i]cs were as strong as you 
btlicved llicm to be, and therefore suircred the iliution 
to contiiiuc.’ 

‘ And so, then, it leas a delusion after all?’ repeated’^ 
Bardanou in a tone of despair, whilst lie kept his eyes 
fixed upon tlic ticket. 

‘Yc^’ replied M. do Robach more seriously; 'but 
what is not an illusion, is the line of conduct you 
have pursued from Uie moment in which you imagined 
yourself to be the proprietor of Itoveni^urg. Sipeo 
yesterday, tell me, I pray you, which of us'has shown 
himself the most full of pride 7 Which has been most 
imperious and hard towards his inferiors 7 In which of 
us did Madame dc liandonx’s position awaken fbelings 
of cupidity 7 And by whom has Nicetto been cast ofl" 
with cold ingr''«iM.i(i beemriu-'she was poor?’ Tlie 
jjairdresscr huuji iiead, overwhelmed with 

shame. ‘ You how . lued the baron,' that one 

must learn to be inoTc 'Ht|^gcnt towards others, and 
more distrustful of onS’s wf. All men bear within 
themselves the germs of tlie same weaknesses, but dif¬ 
ferent positions may develop them under difibnmt forms. 
You must learn to excuse the rich man when he forgets 
himself so far as to become hardened by prosperity; and 
ho must forgive his poorer brother if adve^ty some¬ 
times sours his temiicr, and excites in him feelings* of 
envy or ill-will, 'riie best means of improving the dif¬ 
ferent classes of society is, nut by opposing tliem to each 
other, but by seeking to enlighten eocii according to 
its respective needs.’ 

‘ And it was to convey to mo this lesson that Monsieur 
le Baron has exposed me to this reverse of fortune 7’ 
bitterly exclaimed Bardamm. ‘ He has been pleased to 
make me a subject for hia observations: he desired to 
perform an experiment upon Uvins flesh and Mobd, 
without disturbing himself about ^ results to whhdi 
such an essay might lead.’ - ‘ 

‘ Pardon me. Monsieur Bardanou,’ said M. de B(fe«eh; 

* Madame dc Randonx, who bbre a put in this toyiiUfl: 
cation, has already repi^^: foe misery you might have 
brought upon yourselfand foe best proof erf 'hes’ioc- 
cess is, that hm she is bringing you bac^t 

The god-daUghter of old Tfi^r hebliippto- 
ance nt this moment with the widow. Tlle hitote! had 
found no dlffieulty in consoling the tith|le. ^1i|y per¬ 
suading her that Bardanoa’S rojptUie wRkhw me only 
a trial of her tore, foat the (gtoijefoi 
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dul not bclcmg to hinji and that he lored her better The project of the Coloniaation Society ■was Bucceea- 
than ®ver. Nicettc believed everything that was told fni from Ihe first. By means of subscriptions, it pur- 

rsas.'TM?, ■*■»>«»«-i|-™ «««»«)» 

afleeted her even to tears. "WMst this explanation spntched them along with free persons of colour to the 
was taking place, the baron was speaking to Master colony. No force was employed. Every one emigrated : 
TBpfor, and inducing him to consent to tlio marriage of with his free consegt. The proposal of the 

w^th*^dX!^^f intention to poation EnitedStatosof Slaves by a slow process of buying tliem 

Tile ndwly-betrothed couple set off the same evening '^P «y ^ admitted to have been visionary ( 

on tlieir iroturn to Oberliuasbcrj;:, where tlicir niardage can undcretand how tJie 

was duly celebrated about a month later. The lesson Society to this extent should have exposed itself to 
he had received proved of essential service fb liardanou, “ degree of ridicule; but for its whole scope and ten- 
without, however, nltogclher curing him of his disposi- dcncy to have been indiscriminately attacked by parties 
tion to criticise. Be was still at times disposed to give assuming to be Abolitionists, is csiculated to excite 


tion to criticise. 11c was still at times disposed to give 
Way to violent doclamatiuns'.against the rich and the 
powerful; but at such momenta the tliought of Uovem- 
bourg would suilibmly flash across his mind, and at the 
remembrance of his (.wn weakness he hcoamo more 
lenient in liia judgment of others, and would oheerfitliy 
return to the duties of liis appointed station, ' ) 


more surprise. The eolonisatiou of Liberia met with 
uncompromising hostility from tliose who usitally affect 
to mourn over slavery and pine for its aboliUon. They 
detected in it a groundwork of selfishness and illibe- 
rality. It was a plan of deportang negroes from Ame¬ 
rica, where they had as good a right to live as the 

•. . ____ .. ~ • whites: it was the beginning of a wholesale riddance 

LIBEllIA NOW AN INDEPb.Mll'.NT tiTATE. of the coloured population. Let it be granted that 
Tiiii newspapers have lately announced that the colony it was convenient for the Americans that the blacks 
of Idbcria has Iwcn recognised as im indepiindcut re- should remove from their country, it must surely have 
public by France and England, and ,lliat between these been quite as convenient and agreeable to, the blacks 
countries and the republic a treaty of commerce, favour- to be removed, otherwise they would not have gone. It 


of Idbcria has Iwcn recognised as an indepiindcut re¬ 
public by Franco and England, aud,lliat bclwteu these 


abitf to all the parlies cnucemccl, lias been agreed to. 
So little is generally knoOTi respecting Liberia, that in 


is convenient fur many p.iTisbcs and men of foxtuim in 
this country to induce the surplus population to emi- 


making this announcement, it w'as considered necessary grate; but who thinks of opposing cmigratiou on that 
to explain where and what Liberia is, and an interest- account, so long as it is obviously for the benefU of 


jng notice has accordingly apix-ared ou the subject in 
the * Times’ newspaper of November 16. 


those surplus labourers that they should settle in dis¬ 
tant countries, wlicre there is a greater demand for 


Liberia cannot be unknown to the reader of these their services, and where tlicir whole condition is im- 
pnges. It may he recollected that the settlement of the proved t Besides, what better means could be devised 
colony was described by us as long ago as iSdii, and fiir the moral regeneration of Africa, and ttio repression 
that its remarkable and gratifying progress formed the of tlie slave-trade, tlian belting round that coBtiaent 
m-ittcr of comment in an article in IStl. Wait no with a coast-gniard of civilised men of the native race, 
little pleasure we revert to tliis subject. Having noticed capable of enduring the diraate, and able and willing 
it in its infancy and youth, wc arc now enabled to refer to nse great •exertions for Ihe enlightenment of their 
to it in its manhood, when apparently it is about to run benighted brethren ? If the free blacks were disposed 


a course of prosperity and social happiness. 


to enter on tliis gogd work, assuredly no tliird party 


l/iboria is the most iDtcTCBting colony in existence, had a right to say one word against the Liberian 
and from its history we may draw some useful lessons scheme. 

in social economics. It is a settlement of pure ue- Arguments of this nature did not occur to the oppo- 
grocs, speaking the English language, imbued with nents of the iilan, who saw in it only a base attempt to 
the Anglo-American civilisation, and influenced by exile the coloured population. Tho Colonisation Somety, 
Christian belief and ethics. riai«J on the Afriotui however, persevered in the faoe of oWoquy, matured 
coast facing the Atlantic, it may be said to present a its plans, and set the colony on foot. The labour of 
ciiecring spot on that great waste—a frontier of iutel- thirty years is now rewarded: Liberia is a iupuluus 
licence to what has been hitherto a wide-spread and and independent state. The account of .the, progress 
hopeless world of savagery. The origin of Liberia is and present condition of this young negro nation may 
curious. In 1817, an association rvas formed inithj begiveninUielangaageoftlie’Times:’—‘Sinceitscom- 
United States called the American Colonisation Society, mencement in 1821 ), its population, induding the abori- 
the professed object of which was, ‘ tlie final and entire gines who have incorporated themselves with thelnuoi- 
abolition of slavery, providing for the best interests of grants, has increased to upwards of 80 , 000 , while the 
the blacks, by establisliing them in independence on the land they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and 
coast of Africa—thus constituting them the protectors reaches on an average about eighty miles into the into- 
of the unfortunate natives agirinst tbe ravages of the rior. The proportion of the population born in Ame- 
slaver, ^d seeking through them to spread tlie lights rico, or of American descent, is estimated at about 
of civilisation and Christianity among tbe many mil- 10,000 j and such has been the effect of their example 
lions who inhabit those dark regtens.’ The Boeiety and influence, tliat out of the remaining 70,000, consist- 
commenced by buying a tract of land on the coast of ing of aborigines, or of captives released from slaviffS, 
Gdnca, and some years were spent in adapting it for at least 50,000 can speak the English bmgnage, soibs^ 
settlement. AH mjcessary arrangements hping com- any one would perfectiy understand them, while ibeit 
- pletcd, tlie colony was tegun in 1820, and a governor habits are rapidly becoming «thoBe of civiUied and ■ 
was appointed by the Society, nie United States steady agriculturists. The desire for edttcati. 0 D is also 
claimed no sovereignty over Liberia which owed alle- manifested by the surjfounding tribes, and iusta^ are 
giance only to its fonnders—a method of uolonising inot uncommon of native sending tUrir children'400 or 
whfch we believe would not be consistent with English 600 mUiw ftpm the interior to be instructed in the 
^iiy unless sanctioned by royal charter. primary scbools ft stobh«he4 in the republic. Of these:' 
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there arc thirtjr-six in operation, vitlt an average at¬ 
tendance in each of about forty aboriginal pupils. 

* The whole of tlio territory of Liberia has been pur¬ 
chased from time to time from the aboriginal owners, 
and in this way at least twenty petty soveroignties 
have been extinguished. In its former condition, the 
coast was the constant resort of slavers, but the traf&o 
is now effectually suppressed as f«r as the jurisdiction 
of the republic extends, and its entire abandonment is 
an invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade and 
protection into , which the republic may consent to 
enter with neighbouring states. The disposition to 
avail themselves of treaties of this,dcscription is plainly 
on the increase on tiic part of the surrounding imtivcs; 
and it is estimated that not less than 2,000,01)0 of per¬ 
sons in tho interior now obtain their supply of Euro¬ 
pean goods from tho republic and from the kindred 
Colony of Uapo Palmas. Last year cigbty-two forpign 
vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged merchandise foi 
articles of African production to the amount of C 00,000 
doUars. 

‘ The natural resources of Lilwria arc immense, .nnd 
are steadily in process of development. Tl)c principiil 
articles of export arc ivory, palm oil (of which l.'io.doo 
dollars’ worth was shipped in lt^l7), camwood, gold 
dust, '&c. Coffee is indigenous, and of exccUont quality, 
and is now being cnltivalud cxleo.sively. It yields nion' 
than in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may be produced so as to conipeto wdth 3lav(>- 
labour. Sugar also thrives well, hut enough only is 
j grown for home consmnption, and there is no present 
j hope of competing with Cuba or Brazil. Cocoa has 
;! jurt been introduce, aud promises well. Cotton, it is 
expected, will soon become .an article of export. Indigo, 
ginger, arrowroot, and various other articles of eorn- 
merce,' likewise grdw luxarlasiUy. Rich metallic mines 
exist ta the country, and only requite capital to oixsa 
them up. 

* The population is, upon the wHolc, well disposed to 
work, and the rate of wages ; 3 or day is .about Is. uter- 

I ling. It is an extraordinary fenturo of this part of tlic 
' coast, that horses and other drai^ht animals will not 
' live, and hence every kind of transport, except that 
j upon titc rivers, is performed by manual labour, lilucli 
I of tho camwood wliich is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of 200 miles on men’s hacks. It is 
j seon, however, that iMs difficulty, which appears a 
I great one at first, may have the etifcct not only of inur- 
I ing the people to labour, but of stimulating them to 
oveiy kind of mcclmical conlrivancc by which it may 
be overcome. The climate of Liboriii, iUthough more 
healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to the Euro¬ 
pean ; but the improvement it has undergone during 
the last ten years, from tho effect of clearing, draimigc, 
&c. is stated to have been most remarkable. The 
coloured immigrants from America, who used inva¬ 
riably to snflfer from fever on their arrival, arc now able 
to go to work at once. The duration of life amongst 
the colonists is considered to be about the same as in 
England. 

‘ At Monrovia, the port and capital, tho population 
amonnts to about 9000. A large portion of the tcrri- 
toiy has been accurately surveyed, and is sold in sec- 
tioBS by the government, at from 58 cents to 1 dollar 
per acre. The government of the country is precisely 
.j I on tho American model, consisting of a president, a 
■ vice-president, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, 
t^ number of members in the former being six, and in 
the latter twonty-ei^t. JThe possession of retil estate 
to tlm vahie of 30 dollars is the electoral qualification. 
The revenue, which was last year about 20,000 dollars, 
la derived entirely from an ad valorem duty of 6 per 
cost, on' impwts, and. the produccajf land sales. Ardent 
sphdfs^ the use of which it is sought to discourage, form I 
an'exception, and are taxed 25 cents per gallon. The 


principal trade is carried on by barter, but there is a 
small paper circulation of about COOO doUott, redeem¬ 
able on demand. 

- ‘ The organisation of the repnbUo sts .to independent 
State took placo in dulj last year, when MrRffiierts, 
wlio had formerly actetl ns governot under tho Coloni¬ 
sation Society, was elected president. Speaking of his 
qtlalifications. Commodore Terry, of the United States 
navy, says in a report to the American government, 

‘ dat^ in 1844:— 

“ Governor Roberts of Liberia, and Uussworm of C«^)C 
Palmas, ay intelligent and estimable men, executing 
their rcspifnsible functions with wisdom and dignity; 
and we hive in tlio example of these two gentlemcu 
irrefragable proof of tlio capability of »-oloured people 
to govern thenisdvcB.” While with regard to tlic ad¬ 
vantages of the colony ho adds—“So far as the in- 
fiucnco of the colonists has extomled, it has been exerted 
to suppress tl)o slave-trade. Their endeavours have 
Iwcn crainenti}' snmissful; and it is by planting these 
bcttlements (whether American or Enroiiean) along the 
whole extent of coast from Cajw Vordc to llcnguela, 
that the cxiiortalioii of slaves will be most effectually 
jne.vouted.” ’ 

Thu success of this experiment at colonising is in 
many rcsj'ibcts intereHting. In the first place, it is, we 
think, conclusively shown tiiat the negro races may.be 
impressed with alt the ordinary characteristics of a 
civilised ]>cople, .and that they are thus capable oTthat 
Hpicies of self-government which iii.aTks a high state 
of iutellectuiU advancement. Of their cajiacities for 
.■(ssumi!!;; this condition, after duo culture and expe¬ 
rience ill orderly habits, wc, indeed, never entertained 
any doubt. It is very pleasing to find that out of 
the rnde and nu.slu;pely mass of negroism, there has 
at length arisen a people who, in the eye of the avorld, 
vindicate their claim to humanity—their full and fair 
title to be tre.atod iis men and brothers. It is true that 
an o.xperinient of the same natiut: has been less suc¬ 
cessful in lia 3 'ti, grtjatly to the damage of argnments in 
favour of negro self-government, and some may fear, 
that the present tfl'ort in Liberia may terminate as 
ingloriously;'but the two cases arc searwly parallel. 
Ilayti conitiicnced its career in idoud and violence, and 
its civUis.ati(m never appears to have been anything but 
n Ercneh polish, beneath which there was neither intel- 
Icetu.al culture not moral or religious restraints. Tlic 
basis of Liberian indexicndcmsi is very difibrent. The 
nation was begun in Christian love, was fostered with the 
parental tcndiTncss of superior intellect, and attaining 
strength and sclf-eonfidenee, has at last been committed 
to its own experienced guidance. Besides, its civilisa- 
tiou is esECUtially Anglo-Sa.xun, and with tiie English 
tongue and the English Bible, not to speak of a spirit 
of Englisb industry, we may suppose it possesses.n 
power of endurance, and skill in management, which 
unhTOpily never distinguished tho imperfect nationality 
of lln^'ii. 

Of the vast use which Liberia may be in suppressing 
Uic slave-tr.ade mueh could be said. Its success, to 
all appearance, solves a difficulty whieli has hitherto 
set philautlu'oxiy at defiance. The slave-trade, in short, 
is only to be cxtinguisliod by planting colonies of civi¬ 
lised negroes on the African coast—not colonies under 
on cxxiensivo and impossible system of government 
centering in Westminster, but settiemenis, like that of 
Liberia, charged with thrir own nntuagemeiit, and re- 
sx>onsibte fur their own maintenance. 

Only one word may be added respecting the objec¬ 
tions wliich were formerly raised against tim scheme of 
colonising Iberia. The results of the project as now 
before the public, show how unsafe and unchaiitahle it 
is to cavil at a great general good, bocause, to appear¬ 
ance or in reality, there is involved in it somotWng of 
individual selfislmess. What can it slgiufy whether the 
proposer of a sdicme of broad xjublic utili^ may be 
suspected of contemplathig something more than the 
common sbaie of benefit ? Let the scheme be,discussed ' 
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enBrely on its own merits, and adopted or dismissed 
accordingly. So for from joining in tlic cry against the 
Colonisation Society, because it may have bod an end 
of its own to serve, wo give it the highest credit fur its 
sagacity i and to tiie Anti-Slavery i^ietics of Britain 
we feel much inclined to say—Oh ye and likemm / 


.WINTERING IN I'AU. 

BV A BAllV. 

VIPTIl AND CONC^UDINO AnTICI.B.--AKTUB CHRISTMAS. 

Trb fun which usually distinguishes tho ihurcli fes- 
I tivols in Italy is poorly imitated in Pan, and the Car- 
I nival sod Mardi Gras passed off with only sonio 
tliird-rate frolics. Even Easter did not excite any 
great commotion—the air of tliese plains _ having, it 
' is said, the effect of dimiiiiBhing the circulation, and so 
composing tho nerves. However, on Palm - Sunday 
there was more stir, many parties walking about with 
green branches in their hands; and on Holy Thursday 
e^'cry one was abroad, high and low—it being the duty 
of each individuid to visit every church, and leave an 
offering on every altar. This kept the streets crowded 
all tiie early part of the day. Uood-Eriday was quiet 
Saturday—all was bustle again: immense nosegays, and 
baskets full of flowers, were progressing in r..iiids and 
on heads, from the country to 1116 “ churches, for tiic 
pntposc of assisting to decorate the altars next day. 
Little children bad little chairs at the corners of all tlie 
streets, covered willi aprons nr jKitlicoats, like miniature 
altars, stuck all over with such trifling ornaments ns 
they had been .able to collect—bits of looking-glass, 
•common prints, faded flowers, beads, ribbons, pinehbcck 
trinkets, and such things; and they stayed beside those 
treasures nil tho long day, with small saucers in their 
hands, begging for sous. 'J'hc merriest scene we saw 
during our residence here was on Easter hlonilay, under 
tiie trees in the Place Royale—the population quite 
alive for onec. A stage was erected about tlic middle 
of this handsome space, on which sat an orchestra of 
three musicians. The instruments perforuicd on were 
a violin, a horn, and a drum. A fourtl), person acted 
master of the ceremonies, and called out tlic figures of 
the emtre-dansen, which went on with sjiirit, all on Die 
gravel, in tho open air. Tlic crowd was very liglit 
packcil, but very orderly j and room was always made 
for the dancers, several sets of whom were dispersed 
over tiie place. The people were all well-dressed. 'J'lie 
women wore plenty of dark, full petUewats ; the Imnd- 
kercliief upon tlie head wa.s frequently of silk; and tlic 
apron was of a gay colour. Pull half of flic men were 
in the blouse—a clean one; and all had thiek-soled 
shoes. The men paid the piper a son a-pieee for seff 
and partner every dance, and they take out tho value 
in good earnest—cutting every kind of eai>er—heeling, 
toeing, shulHing, doublotshufliing, cutting, eutrecImUing, 
and swinging themselves and their partners rcaiidaw’i|'li 
an air of audacity only to be equalled by the Reel of 
'L'uHoch among our own Highlanders. It was a sort of 
a hornpipe style, and the tunes were very jiggisb, 
thonglk the figures were the same as tliose in fashion 
in tlie drawing-rooms. Having unlimited command of 
Space, they did not crowd tlie sets—seldom more than 
two couples standing up together, vis-u-vh, like a reel, 
or four at the most, to form the conbe, Tho women 
moved very modestly, wiUi little exertion, their eyes on 
the ground—quite a contrast to their desperate asso- 
ciatn. Good-humour and perfect decorum prevailed; 
all seemed thoroughly happy in their quiet way, content 
with their condition, and perfectly salisflcd with such 
a dance as tWs on Easter Monday. • 

The next remarkable fete we had was on the great 
day of the year, the 1st of May, the king’s birthday. 
Five cannon were fired off as a salute in the morning; 
the soldierg were all morchid to cliarch, this being on*i 
of the days on which it is etiquette for them to ap}iear 
there i they were afterwards reviewed, and an extra¬ 


ordinary quantity of orders were given away among 
them. Merit mnst abound in this fair land, for almost 
eve^ man we met in any dress beyond tlio blouse ex- 
liibitod a bit of red ribbon *ht a, button-hole; tlie want 
of this decoration was the distinction. The loyalty of . 
the town was displayed by such quantities of little flags 
waving from every wiqtdow, as put all the struts into a 
flutter; the upper storeys of tiie old castle looked really 
gay with the red aqd the tricolor atreamlng from the 
old turrets. Ilia Mis were set a-ringing, too, and 
melandioly Mis they were; not like the joy-Mla of 
merry England—the sharp, quick-repeated, heart-stir¬ 
ring sound, tliat welcomes home friends, or wakes up the 
bridal i>artics. At night tlie houses wore all illuminated, 
at no great cost, but tho effect was good. Little earthen¬ 
ware galliiMts filled with grease, and a lit bf rag in 
iliem for wick, were set in rows on frames of different 
sizes, all in pyramid form, and placed iu tie windows, 
on the walk about the old castle, and in the various 
open spaces; and this looked particularly well at a 
dishtnee, from the nature of the ground, the buildings 
being clustered np and round tlie sides of the hill, which 
is crowned by tlic castlu. But it did not do to approach 
these brilliant objects; no nose could stand it—no deli¬ 
cate nose. The populace moved about through all this 
perfume, expressing nothing hut pleasure on this lovely 
spring night, able for once in the year to find their way 
williout dilUcuIty after sunset; a matter impossible ex¬ 
cept on moonlight nights, for little trouble was expended 
in the orduiaiy liglitiiig of tlic town. In a long sti'ect 
there were no more than two lamps, suspended of course 
at a great disbmcc from each other. They were of a 
large size, certainly; unnecessBrily large, for the flame 
within was very sinall, and it bunicd very languidly. 
'I'liose iioiiderous machines were slung upon a rope, 
wliich swung ar.russ the street from house to house, 
fastened at each end into iron loops, and only graced i 
tho larger strecte, the smaller being left in utter dark- j 
ness. - ' 

Besides the fi^te.s, there were other sights to see in i 
and around I'au all tlicse pleasant months of q^ring; | 
sights too common for the notice of the natives, although | 
hitercsting tq, strangers. One of these we encountered, { 
or might have encountered, every Tiiursday afternoon, 
wliich, being a half holiday all over France in the edn- ! 
catinnal department was enjoyed by tlio pupils of tlie ; 
atuidemy in a very sensible way. About two o’clock in ! 
the afternoon they walked out of the town in proces- | 
Sion, all in their uniform, two and two together, directed 1 
by one of the masters, and followed by a boy carrying 
a large tray of rcfresliincnts, principally cakes and fruit; 
ami away they went, fur out into the country, to bota- 
iiise, or geologise, or maybe merely to lounge up a quiet 
valley, and repose after their long walk near a fountain. 
Those young men who were fortunate enough tb have 
friends at hand, spent the time with their acquaintance, i 
We often saw the neat uniform mounted on one of a 
group of ponies, or attending among a party of pleasure' 
on foot. They were aU happy-looking healthy boya, 
evidently of rcspectaUe parentage, their dress.idwaya in 
good order, which gave tiicm an air of superibrity. It 
k a remarkably neat attire—dark-blue doth trousers, 
and single-breasted frock-coat closely buttoned, black 
liat, black stock, boots, and gloves. moved well, 
as if accustomed both to drill and dancing; and wo 
understood that the course of study embraced oil that 
vaa useful, and much tliat was omamentid, as well as 
the usual classics. The pupils arc reheved % sufficient 
recreation within the wdls of the college gtowms t «nd 
their diet must agree witli them, for they .never , have ’< 
illness of any kind among tliem; but wo should not 
consider it exactly calculated to develop the powers of 
a British constitution. ** 

The next sight that struck us was the upn- 
scripts setting out for bead-quarters, nouly five hundred 
very young men, soine Uttto better than h^i 
tribution, we sujqioseA of the deporbnent, TSwy marcSBed 
on in pairs, with a few dfums hefiae them- There 
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no merry life known; and a few soldiera behind, looking 
dull enongli; leaving liom^ and the pure air of their 
mountains, to sink under the vices of a military life j 
pressing onwards to a moral and an earthly grave; the 
new recruits, after being drilled, getting orders generaUy 
to proo^ to Algiers, where tha climate soon delivers 
the regiment froin the charge of the weakly. Why this 
thinning of tho ranks should be uum desirable than the 
more humane method of embodying n lesser number, 1 
could never hear explained. Some of these young sol¬ 
diers were decently clothed, and carried on their backs 
a knapsack containing their few valuables; others, of 
inferior appearance, had only a small parcel of the 
merest necessaries tied up in a cOlonred liandkcrchiof, 
Hwinmng from tho hand. They are generally encou¬ 
raged to sing as they march away. On this occasion 
they were silent, stepping wearily on up the steep street 
from the bridge, clieercd only by the roll of the drnm. 
It takes place now but once a year this sad procession. 
In tile Emperor's day it was much more frequent? and 
the numbers were greater, and the ages less, and death 
liefore them certainly. How much misery tlien must 
have been caused far and wide! Algiers terrifies no 
one. Strange to say, both men and oflicers like the 
idea of service in Africa. Nor do Uieir families grieve 
wlicn they are ordered upon this duty, 'riic.commaii- 
dant of the garrison got his promotion tliia spring, and 
was ordered with his regiment to Algiers. Ills delight 
was perfect; his countenance was radiant when receiv¬ 
ing the congratulations of his friends, who all flocked 
to wish him joy ef his good fortune. The two bands 
of the two regiments stationed themselves Ixincatli Ills 
windows, and played alternately for a couple of hours, 
surrounded by a crowd in liigli spirits; the company 
thus honoured showing themselves in joyful moo<l upon 
the balcony. After tins the two colonels mountcil their 
chargers, and headed the troops, wlio all marched out 
in beautiful order; drums, little women, little boys, and 
oU, for a four-hours’ tramp over the country. 

After parting with the conscripts, we met a much 
more diverting group on the edge of an adjuiniiig 
common; a herd of swine, such as migi^ Imvc been led 
by Garth, tlie born thrtdl of Cedric, grubbing away 
under tho leafless chestnut-trccs, in charge of a boy- 
herd, whose business it was to liltcnd tbcm, to watcli 
tiiem in tiie plains, to lead tliem up the vidleys, to take 
ttiem to the woods, to bring tlicm home at night, and 
keep his temper with them ever. One of these daintily- 
nurtured animals, handed over at a fit age to tho tender¬ 
hearted lady in the lane, was either coaxed into tlie 
excellent pork for whicli this locality is faniuns, or else 
still further elevated into the much-prized' liams, wliieli 
are certainly excellent, even as it is tho country fasliiun 
to dress them; but are first-rate when cooked in our 
way. The Beamaia mode is to stew them slowly, with 
vegetables and wine or beer as wc do, but for eight nr 
ten hours. They ore tlicn boned, and pressed into tho 
shape of a Twe^h-day cake, and cut up when cold in 
slices, 00 Httio stalls in the streets. They eat short, 
like potted meat, and lose mnch of their flavour. Our 
hot liam, with fowl accompaniment, was much admired 
by the favoured few invited to partake of it; and I am 
quite persuaded that, were the meat and poultry really 
good, much less disguise would bo used in tiic dressing 
of them : leui stringy beef and tasteless ebickens re¬ 
quire some condiment. 

Another very pretty procession was tlic return to 
^e monOtam Talleys of all the flocks and herds which 
had been pasturing on the Landes during the winter. 


ahd the beginning of May, slowly moving over the 
a lagging few A every drove lingering among 
the sweet grass by the wayside; a tired iamb often 
nestled in ftie shepherd’s bosom. At this season, too, 
tho streets became noisy with tiie stir made by tlus 
pruteis wheeling luggage from almost every door to the 
Touitge., where it was weighed and despatemed-, for the 
society was ^persing. Fan is quite deserted daring 


tlie hot months, more out of fashion than necessity; 
althaugh it certainly is very agreeable to exchange the 
still languid air <rf the plains for the pure breexee amoag 
tho mountains. Wc had resumed oil the gaieties of 
the place us soon as Lent was over; but as the season 
advanced, the style of anuisL-mc«t was very pleasantly 
viftied. Fie-nic parties to the many interesting sanies 
around us, riding excursions to a greater distance, or 
il^uncrt in some of the nearer country-iionscs, kept us 
almost continnnlty out of doors during the fine weather. 
When thew entertainments were mfimmpiu, we sent 
our provisains out before us, in a basket of pretty large 
proportions, on a female porter’s bead; and I remember 
once wlien an over-liberal supply of wine liad lieen pro¬ 
vided, then' was no small diflieulty in getting back tlie 
remainder llirough the octroi free of duty. The more 
formal parties in tlie Vrcncli country-houses were on a 
grander scale. The ladies dressed after a rural fashion, 
tlie rooms were prepared witli some care for company, 
and the luncheon or early dinner was a great airair, 
Salmon dressed with oil, every sort of mhxMel, game, 
IHiultry; beet-steaks soaked in oiled butler, and plum- 
pluddiug for the Englisli; fruit, confectionary, a variety 
of wines, hinek eofibe, and brandy; tea, and a quantity 
of aniseed water, kirschwassur, iiud other warming 
liqueurs •afterwards. The aimiseinent was to walk up 
.and down a gra'^el patli, bordered with Ciiina roses, 
till it was time to set out the card-tables, unless iberc 
were young Britons enough in the company to grt up 
a I’oika. 

1 must not forget a visit wo paid to tho old casttc, or 
rattier many visits, fur tbcrc was an irresistible altrac- 
tioii about its ‘ time-coloured walls,’ independent of tlic 
beauty of part of the huilding and its picturesque situa¬ 
tion, It dates from three eras: a very old tower and 
dangerous-looking bit of steep-roofed lionse is supposed 
to have been built cither by tlic Moors, or for protection 
against them. The principal part of the reniuiiider 
only goes back to Gaston dc Fuix, svliose arms arc 
still attached to the corners of tlie comiees, and tho 
ends of the gniiued ceilings of the royal apartment. 
Louis-l’hiiii^e added a little at one end, and repaired, 
and improved, and considerably altered the whole at 
his own expense. It contains many more rooms, and 
they arc much more magnificent, both us to siec and 
deeoratious, tlian tlic defaced appearance of part of the 
outside would lead any one to suppose. A newly- 
arranged dining-room, contrived out of many smml 
chambers, and bung with old tapestry discovered in old 
clipsts, is quite kingly in its proportions and its fur¬ 
niture. A drawing-room of large size would have been 
eliecrful but for its emptiness. 'I'Jie many windows 
roadi tlic ground, and oi>e.n on a new stone boieony, 
admirably ^apted to the style of building; and they 
look upon tlic beautiful river, the pliun, the mountains, 
on which tiic sun almost ever sliines. Tlicrc went 
niatures, and vnscs, and marble tables, and lumdsome 
eliandeliers, all for one only seat—the king’s; so wo 
passed on to tlie family drawing-room, where I could 
witii pleasure have seated myself, drawn in my cliair 
among the royal family, and arranged my wools beside 
the queen; it all looked so very comforftdile, like iny 
own sitting-room at home. Louis-FbUippe had sent 
here from the Ijourre all the fumitius that could be 
certified to liave once belonged to tlm castle of Pau; 
and some of nearly equal antiquity, which well suits 
the sort of old-age air belonging to tlie suite of state¬ 
rooms. A great deal of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries is worked up iuto ornamental furniture, , and 
two vases of Swedw marbk—a present from its' 
French sovereign—-we thought beautiful. The modem 
antique is perfidy piesen-ed throughont all the attera- 
tioDs. Tlie curiosities pointed out are mostly connected 
wiftj the adored of all Bearnais hearts—4heir Henri IV. 
BQs mother's bed, and chest, and prte-dists—they do not 
say much about his father—his oira cradle a large 
toirtle-sheU; his statue, that of a little man, 8turd% 
made, and handsome; his spear; .a^ sorts of thiu^,ia 
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and the equalisation of weights U)d measures; the 
magic ten ruling yards, and thet, and pounds, and pints 
so perfectly, that there is nd sort of chance of confusion. 
I fdt 1 should never again be reconciled to our own iier- 
-plexing varieties of money and market tables. 

dor tev preparations made, ojpr adionx over, wo cn- 
terpd M. Pierre’s euleehe, and turning away from Pau, 
not without regret, we took tlic rogd up along the Gave 
to Bettcr&m. 


* Consequently tlio rental of snoh a farm would be, 
without a railway, L.4O0 per aunnm, and with a imlway, 
10s. per acre more, or L-.'iUtl per annum. 

‘ Tlia_following calculations ore also added to illustrate 
the saving effected by subhtitnting railway oonveyande for 
road oonvoyanoe in the exixnU and imjwrts of one sqaam 
milo of buid. It will be seen that, according to this nsti- 
mtftc, tins saving is cquivalont to Ij.H per aero. 

One Bqvarc MUc, • 

Kxpenso of tr.ansmittinR the probable Kiporix atui Imports from 
ouo biinara milo, or (i4u acres, doducUn!; 4o ncTcs fur fences, Stc. !— 


BEARING OP RAILWAYS ON AGRICULTURE. 

Untii. very lately, railways woro generally opposed by 
landowners and og^oulturists, loss, perliaiw, on account of 
Iho probable damage to lands and an rnoroachmeiit on 
private domains—for all that was well ))nid for—than from 
a notion that railways would bo injurious to road trusts, 
and somehow upset tho present order of things. Expe¬ 
rience lias, however, shown tliat no class in tho community 
is so likely to bo benefited by railways as tho propri^turs 
of lands. The benefit, it is tmo, will first bo felt by tenant 
formers; but it c-annot be doubted that what improves Dm 
value of a farm, will ultimiitely advance the rent. So mneli 
ij tliis tho case, that lands sitmated near railways tiro rising 
in their market value, while those which are left out of tho 
s|)Ucie of railway inllucneo arc necessarily ilueliiiine, nr at 
least not advancing hi Violuo. TJie cflbot of riulways is In 
put lands distant from a great centre of impulatinn norirly 
im an equality with tlioso situated nearer towns. 'Iliis has 
Imcii ably demonstrated in a paper on the Ifrogress of tho 
Railway System, by Mr Wyndham TIarding, and lately 
read before the Statistical Section of tho British Assoeia- 
Don at Swansea. P'rom this paper we make tho following 
scleetions rosjieetiug Iho bearing of railways on agrieul- 
tiiro: — 

‘ Pirst, As to tho saving in driving live sleek. Tlif loss 
in weight of stock in driving hoe ]>ecu caieutated, .as on tlic 
average, for driving beasts 100 miles, .'> Jbs. per (jiuirtcr, or 
‘iO lbs. per beast, equal to about 2 per cent, of the wcigiit. 
For slicop, at 2 lbs. per quarter, or II lbs. per ho;id, 10 jkt 
cenD of weight. Ifor pigs, at 2j ilis. ]>cr quarter, or 10 
lbs. jper head, H i)cr craiD of weiglit. 

‘'This loss will of conrso vary according to dift'crenl eir- 
cumstauces. 1 have had no opportuAity of detenuiuiiig if 
tlioabovo is a fair avcriige resiill, but tho estimate of Air 
Smith (of Dcanston) as regards beasts is higher. Very 
nearly all this is saved by railway conveyaneo.. What rail¬ 
ways can do in this res{>eot may be kifeited from the fact, 
tliat oattio wore lately sent from Carlisle to Norwich, ’J'lO 
miles, as tho rrow (lies, in a day and night, wil hont tidiing 
them out of the truck.' 

Railways are useful' in the faciUlics of sending meat, as 
is ahoody done on a large scale; m tho conveyance of ma- 
nuro, limo, coal, and all tho various aiipliaiices of modern 
t^ienUare; in the transport of the prodneo of a form; in 
giving tlio former the conmtand of more markets, and tho 
opportunity of taking advantage of a turn in the market; 
the uses of railway communication .are acknowledged by 
all agricultorists who have experienced their effects. 

‘ As iUostrating some of the points, the following extract 
from tho evidenoo of Mr Smith of Dednstou JIis&b;. the 
Railway Aets Enactment Committoo in IS4(i is carious;—n 

Btatomont of the probable Kxports and Imports from a farm cf^ 
300 ooies on a SLx-Course Bhif t 

Tons. cwt. Urn. 

iMvoaTB.—Limo, Qnano, OOcakes, Coals, &c. 107 is <Si 

li!xKint8.-iWlioat, Xttmlps, fcc. dto. . I4ti la .TU 

340 14 104 


C^mpmfHue Britmate <tf Jixpenies by Itathean and by CemiH'm Ibiail. 
Bxpense of.tnuuunitting the probable Bxporta and Imports for 
a year frjiia afaim of S(X) acres, lb niUos by Hallway:— 

M7'tbBSiSb]4. t>sr ton per mile, • lidil 13 9 

^ one parson travoUIng by rail for 300 
dsyibMiApermiJe, ISmihnpeiday^,. 10 15 0 ^ ^ 

Expense of tiaaimittiDg the gbovo by com- ”■ ' 

mon toad, .with the exception of 394 tons of S 

cattfo, 3174 fone, at 6d. pear ton per mile, 119 1 3 
Eapenwlrf cattle travrillng by oonimoE. rood, 3 15 0 

Bay one person ttavelUnji pet day for 300 

•^,itfo.pora»y, . . . * •_li_!t.l43 16 3 


Saving rifocted by taUway per annum, 


L.U« 7 6 


By railway, .... L.lf) U .3 
By comi.iun road, .... 4Jii a ;• 


Raving ctfcctcd by railway, . , . I..;io7 9 n 

Tlilrty yeai’.s’purL'li.36o of the above saving, L.II3I.I I.', e 

‘ Such eulenlations as those nro sometimes cxa:;^eratri1, 
mid must itlwajs be modified aeoording to local eirenm- 
st.iiK'os, Imt th'ey nro not without uso in indicating tho 
uiamicr in which tho s.3vlng may he estimated. 

‘ It is satisfoetoi'y also to find that tlioso who havo had 
Dm opjiortmiity el'obsenvilioii, as, for invt!me<!, Mr Peto, 
Id.]*., appear to think w<-il uf agrieidtural trailie as profit- 
.ible to the railway; an opinion which is eoiifirmed hy 
Iho inrrstigiitioii of Mr llohiirt, into whose htuids tho Bef- 
giau govenimont plaeod the statistiesof tlieir railways, .and 
who iuiind, from e.xamiu.-\tion, that tiio tnillio of thu smalt 
(owns and villngcs liloiig a line is propntvionatoly greater 
than tliotr.'iltio lietween two large, cities at its termini. 

‘ These facts appear to be caleulaled to impaii etmiideiieo 
:is to railways in agrienlluv<al districts, always supposing 
they are made olieaplj'.’ 


ANtTlEUT, THE AlEiU'DANT OP ROCHELLE. . 

In Die Diirl.ei'nDi eentury, a iiierRiiaiil of I.a Rochelle, 
Aiifrudi by' name, hud ac.)uircd liy laborioua and honest 
iudii.stry cuiisidcrahlo we.iJDi. 'I'ho tauitinucd jirosperity of 
his allairs had enabled him to engage in largo s]ioeulntions, 
and on (he most distant seas were to bo sern Jiis vessels, 
laden with valuable cargoes. Tho mcreluints of Rochello 
Mere .at this peiiod .■dmo.st exolusivo musters of tho trade 
of Die Wediterraue.aii, The principal amongst these was 
Aiifredi, who was so oanstantly favoured by fortune, tliat, 
like ton m!Uiy,«iieei'ss inspired him with a blind eonfidouee, 
a rash braving of .all clianees of roverse. The inernhnnt of 
I.a Rochello was soon to receive a tcrcililo lesson from that 
IT-ovidenee whom he was forgetting or tcm]it!ng. He Iiad 
risked nearly Hio wlmlo of his cai>ital in cargoes of mer¬ 
chandise to ditrorent ]4irU! of the (.evanl, and was now ex¬ 
pecting Die iclum of his vessels with that e.apital doubled. 
But a year elapsed since tho ships luid tpiiUed tho port of 
La Rochelle, and no news of tlicm had reached Anfrcdi. 
Insensibly his confident security gave place to tho tortures 
of aiixlotr. Suspeiiso was soon terminated by news which 
de]>rivcd him of all hope. His stiijis were lust with their 
whole oarguns; .aud of all hia immense wealth, there re- 
niained to him hut heavy ongaaements whioh ho had con¬ 
tracted, luid in meeting wliieli Ids honour vras involved. * 

In such u sitnaiiou, many, sinking under adverse fortune, 
might havo abandoned themselves to despair, or yielded to 
tile temptation to want of integrity. But Anfrerli, of quite' 
anoDier stamp, thonglit only uf tho resources ho could com¬ 
mand to save—not Die wrecks of his fortune, but a good a 
thoiisand times uiore preeiuus to him—tho honour of hia 
name. In thu strength of a noble fortitude, ho assembled 
Iiis ereditors, and made a formal snrrondcr iu their favour 
of all that yet remained to him. 'nds step completed his 
commeTovd niiu; hut ho w!is thus enabled to meet all his 
engagements, and to preserve a calm oonscionco and au mi- 
snlliud Tcputatiuu. And cmi that be called ruin in which a 
man is able to oi^oy such treasures as peace of mind, spot¬ 
less character, and a fortitude prepared to bear all that is 
prcmtiiig for him? 

iiow uqlust wee men in general in tlicii jud^euts of 
others I The conduct of Anfrcdi was not appreciated as it 
deserved; no friendly hand was exicudod to eushlo him to 
xesumo, even on a small scale, his career as » mereliant. 
He had Die grief of seeiiig himself basely forsaken even by 
Die friends wlio hod been frequent guests at his hospitable 
•brard, by faniliaT associates, whom ho had freiroonDy aided 
by his wealth or forwarded by his hmuenee. This vras tho 
most bitter ingredient in Anfredi’s cup of misfortune; but 
for from suffering himself to bo depremed by tty ho oodnred 
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it with mnnly firinneos, and adopted a coune ot proeoeding 
winch make* him indeed a model worthy of imitation, lie 
now leftdia Rooholle with all hu family. Tliough he had 
110 raose to hlnalt for hie poverty, yet ho was glad to spare 
the feelings of his countrymen as well as his own. He re¬ 
paired to Marseilles, and there, in the dress of a common 
sailor, mingled with the porters on the </n.ay, prepared to 
earn, like thorn, his bread and that of his I'hilihreh by f ho 
sweat of his brow. 

In embracing this novel employment, tho former mer- 
ohant had tho good senso to prevent his mind from dwell¬ 
ing npm past {irosperity. As he Iiad never almscd his 
authority, it now cost him less to submit to ll^J of others. 
In no way did he seek to distinguisli Iiimself from liis new 
comrades; rude and niipulished as tlicy almost all were, 
lie mixed witli thorn as tliric crpial, not only in their la- 
lionrs—rolling willi them lieavy ensks, or liearing on liis 
shoulders lar^ bales of goods—^but in Ihc intercliaiigc of 
soeiol conversation. He told tlicm his inisfurtunus, and 
found in tliein a pity, .and a synifKtUiy, and a reBjicol, wliicli 
Us more civilised townsuieii bad denied to liiui. 

Tliree yean had Aiifredi passed thus, not willlout toils, 
and cares, and privations, but -is there any to whom tiiis 
will sound strnngi-?—not without happiness, when one 
day signals from the Tower of tit Jean announecd lliat 
vessels wero cniiiing into ))ort. Anfredi, wearied with the 
laliour of the day, was restiug Iiimself on the ipisy. 

‘llarra! Iraisza!’ e.Tied one of the sailors, ‘ lute is a job 
fur ns. Mr Anfredi, from wliat x>iaoo doubt you say tliesc 
vessels wero coming?’ 

n'hcy are too far off vet to distinguisii,’ answered llie 
native of La Kocliolle. ‘However, it mailers little to ns ; 
for wlmtevcr they are, ihrse vessels only bring to ns a day's 
work; and if they belonged even to the king of li'raiiee, our 
w.igos would not be a jiciiny liigliur.’ 

' ‘Tliat is quite true,’ said the sailor; ‘our rations are 
always tiie sainu sisc; we have not uioru to cat one day 
than anotliur.' 

‘It is tho order of things, and we innsl conform to i(, 
said Anfredi; ‘nay, we must endeavour to bo s.itUlicd 
willi it.’ 

‘‘J'hat is easily said,’cried a tliird interloculcr; ‘but’-— 

‘Not quite so easily done,’ einitinurd Anfredi, ‘1 grant 
you; but this it is that makes the nwrit of snhmission and 
liontcul. Unt stay!' he suddenly c.xclaimcd, ns the vessels 
approaehcil. ‘Can it lie? Ho I dream? hi it delusion? 
No, 1 am not mistaken; I have known them too well: there 
is no doubt. Hear comrades and friends, rejoiec with me: 
licre are the very vessels so long liclioved to be lost.’ 

‘Take ourc that it is not the sun tliat is in your eyes, Mr 
Anfredi,’ said one of tlic sailors, wlio could not credit so 
unex|,)euted a return. ‘It would be too Iiad to hu mis¬ 
taken ; it would 1)6 a torriblc disappointment!’ 

‘No, no, 1 am not mistaken,' rc]>Iicd Anfredi, now giving 
way to traiisjiorts of joy: ‘ these are my own dear shiiia: 
tlic closer they eomo, ihc more 1 am |a-rsii,adcd they are 
my long-lost vessels. I tluuik thee, uli my (lud; thy provi¬ 
dence has not then abandoned me.’ 

And soon all the companions of Anfredi gathered round 
hiin, with cordial shake of tlic iiand and warm congratu¬ 
lations. Meanwhile the vessels that had ealled forth such 
demonstrations of honest joy entered imajestirally the port. 
They wore indeed Anfredi’s ships, returning laden with 
immense weaitli. A few hours later, Anfredi was again 
beeome one of the richest moreliants of hVonen. His first 
care was to endeavour to ameliorate tho condition of liis 
fcUuw-ialiuurew on tho quay; ho distributod amongst them 
the sum of four thousand ysmnils, and then took his way to 
liis native town, whither the nows of the rctiun of his 
vessels had prceeded him. 

The inhihitants poured out to meet him, and led liim Iq 
trininph into the town; those even who had treated him 
with so much iugratitude a few years before, were amongst 
tho most ea^er in their civilities and congratularioiu. Tho 
house of one ins at h'is sorviec, and anotiior overwhelmed 
him with the most pcessing invitations to dinner. In short, 
there could not he a more disgusting exhibitMn of mean¬ 
ness and servility. But Anftudi had many injuries to 
toiAve, and was hniry »*» forgiving them. He met with a 
gemrous indulgence all his former ffionds; he suSbred not 
one nnbraidlng word Or even took to escape him; hot 
MVeithelesi he determined at onoe to set it rest any inte¬ 
rested views or speculations his forhoartoB lenity might 
indOe^ them to form. He therefore invitod them all to a 
banqdet; and when tho guests were assembled, and buildr 


ing many flattering herpes of fntnre a<lvantage &oin this 
mark of renewed cordiality, he entered the room, aoeom- 
panied by the Bishop of La ffocholle^.two naval oilioem of- 
distinction, and a notary, who brought with him tv deed 
regularly drawn up. 

‘Oenticmon,’ said Aniredi, 'in order that I may not ,be 
imposed npon by false ffiendships or interested selfishness, 
1 luivo enrao to tho rcsolntion of dividing my fortunn 
amongst men whom wealth lias not rendered prond. 1 
have determined to found an hospital for the ^or; the 
sailors shall have tho first place in it. It sliall bear my 
name, and t shall live in the memory of tlioso to whom it 
will be, I trust, a comfortable asylum.’ 

Tho deed was signed on tiie instant. Tlie hospital to- 
ceived the name of Anfrcdi'B HospUai, which namo it still 
bears. During tbo days of his atlversity lie had lost his 
wife and daughter, who Iiad pinod away under the sad re- 
verse of fortune, and now ho was rosolvcd to have no otlier 
heirs but the poor men in tho midst of whom ho had lived 
so lung. H was to this intcrosting family of his aiioption, 
ill whom lie had found kimlnoss, and generous feeling, and 
coiWjiassionatc i^npalhy, tliat he devoted, us the otfcriiig 
of piuns gratitndr, the riches wiiich iiad been so uncx]>oc- 
toilly rcBliired ic him. 


SONNKT. 

* 

BY r.\Lr>i£n cA mpjtrll. 

* Va IN are liis labannt who Ik ncror {die! * 

Rn ]mf]> u. wihC man Knid, nml truly too; 

For when wo brc:sli aside the morainic denv. 

Or iiioiiDf thr cliff, with (rh'}m no tanth doth hriillr. 

And ftillow gi'CN’iiwood paths and luncH ail now# 

>> iLhnut one other ohjoft to piir.sue 
'J'lum liitcruuurbo with xuiturc, and dcbiro 
(>f hnsurc and rt'poHG-^ho Morn attire 
Of Thought williiii ur rttiiovutoK; and inio 
r.nihi^'OHof acfioii bn'ud within the niiml, 

X^i-oin which, in fiituro dayM, (he |>cn, the Jyie, 

The |K*nei1 or the cltibci^-aU—’RI kUI find 
Tliat lAimui'B lohc no whit of wniih nr inoaHitro, 
ilul rather gain, by iiioodu uf pnulcnt leUuru I 

SONNKT TO BKX LOMONU 
CnPiK.P riUlH Tiia^AeaAB-ltOOIf at 1UlWii.UDIKMAN 
ruoTru^and rcpulnivo, os nomo conquering hrdglit 
>Vho, loaded withliid country’s praise and goldi 
'Noath adulation’s winj^ grows very hold. 

And thinks hir^lf Boto licm (if each fight, 

Foi'getiing all the thousands, in the might 
And burning hopes of youth, untimely slain. 

To fatten with their limbs ilie battiC'plain: 

Like him thou art. For, haughty bfre ] how trito 
Thy Qvcr-laiidcil U'antics would appear 
tViuiting the auxlUatlon of tvU'ak*pio, « 

Cold fowl and ham, cogniac and tablc-hoorl 
Giuecd witli tho glance of wcmiaa’B witching cyo ! 
liven then thy rugged grandeurs would be nil 
, Without tliy sinjlcfi, sweet Uaiad, of the lUioit still! 
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DILEMMAS OF IIDMANITY. 
SKtFlsn poople feel a wiulcud pleaeurc in pointinf; out 
, tlic bad uflfer.tB which arise from inconsiderate bJiie- 
I ficencu, and in twitting their kind-hearted neighbours 
. with the disappointments which so often befall their 
1 well-meant efforts. Tlie most familiar ease is that put 
I into a proverbial form, ‘ I lent my money to my friend,’ 

; tte. We may deplore the triumph which facts often 
! give to tiioso who are so wise for themselves ; but u o 
j cannot deny that there are some perverse tendencies 
about human nature wiiieh do make it diliicult to be 
beneficent and liberal without injury to those whom we 
design to benefit. It assuredly is a trutli that .a friend 
I is ill danger of bedng lost after he has become a bor- 
! rower; all experience attests it. Still more imperilird 

I is the friendsliip of those who receive gifts. It seems 
\ as if not only were the inequalities of fortune, by which 
I! so many suifur, a determined part of nature, but as if 
I! every special effort to remedy them, by an imparting 

II from the ))rospenius to tlie unfortunate, were fated only 
I to make.matters worse. 

|i If theire ii one amiable feeling id human nature, it 
i is that from which alms-giving springs. The act lias 
; been in a sort of doubt for some years among political 
j economists. Wo sometimes see verjuvise heads sliaken 
j at it. In spite of everytliing, it is a heavenly aid, 

I well worthy of being placed among religious virtues, 
i There cannot, however, be a doubt that, ns matters 
I stand, while it is an elevating act for the giver, it is a 
I deterioration for the receiver. Relieving, as it may be, 

I from the pressure of immediate p-ains, aud justifiable ns 
i 1 it may thus be, it also, as we well know, saps still fur- 
i thcr tiio moral state of the party relieved. Tlie condi- 
1 tioii of mendicants everywhere attests tlie certainty of 
this effect, so that it fully appears as if tliat which is a 
virtue in its motive, were really something like a vice 
in its cuiitequeDces. It is a strange dilemma, seeming 
to imply that heaven itself commands the desertion of 
the stricken deer. Such, we may be well assured, can¬ 
not be tlie case; hut yet, as far as we can readily see, 
such a tiling as unmixed good from beneficence is not 
in the world, . 

Some years ego, a poor, but reputedly honest tin¬ 
smith, 11 vin|r. in a country town in Berkshire, was 
bu^t boti.aiM utterly rpined. It was suggested that 
be should ^'tmout amongst the townsfolk with a sub- 
Bcriptidteii^r.'ia order that he might be re-established 
in h|a Utile business. A gentleman gonspicuous in the 
mai&gemebt of publio chMities gave him a certificate 
for this purpose. So famished, the tinsmith com¬ 
menced his rounds, and in one week collected five 
pounds, being probably about the lynount^of bis losses. 

. Surprised, however,, at the faciUty with which money 
; was thus to be obtained, be persevered tUi he had com- 

*,v'. ' 


pleted Uie round of the town, which he effected in about 
a muntli. Being now reimbursed four times over, it 
might have been expected that he would contentedly 
settle to ills business, aud beg no mote. lie was by 
this lime, bowever, comiiletcly fascinated by tlie new 
profession ho had adopted; so ho went with his wife 
into the country to prosceiitc his subscription, out of 
wliich he is supposed to have made about two hundred 
a year eviW since. 'I'lie gentlenian wl'o gave the ocr- 
tifie.nte, telling us tlie story, said in cunchisiun, ‘ My 
writing that bit of pajicr was one of the worst aclioai.»I 
ever consmiltcd, because it lias utterly coiTuptcd two 
of my fellow-creatures.’ 

A state provision for the poor is, properly speaking, 
only u regulated mode of alins-giviiig, an effort towards . 
eipialisiiig matter* between the forluiiato and unfortu¬ 
nate. all know, Jionevcr, liuw endangered, if not 
lost, i.s tlie moral state of those who accept of this suc¬ 
cour. Jt is es'cry wlioro rexiorted that, from the moment 
an iiidcpoiident labourer tastes of jiublic charity, his 
seif-rcsiiect is lost, and lie is never after so good u 
man. it is the uiiiversHlly-confe8.*ed dilemma of the 
adni’nistrators how to relievo pressing and rc-al want, 
without holding out an iuduccnieiit to the independent 
labourer to relax in his industry and frugality, under 
tlie certnint; of sharing at the worst in this xmhlic 
heiiefaetion. 'I’lic common s.^ying of some is, that the 
poors’ fund makes the poor; and the most generous 
must allow that tlierc is too mneii tenth iii the remark. 
Jt is also true tliat tlie fund undergoes a continual siege 
on tlie part of worthless impostors, wlio ouglit to have 
no businc.ss with it. Kovelists persist in describing 
the sufferings of genuine wretchedness at the hands of ; 
eiiaiity ofUciiils ; they do not sec that incessant dccep- | 
tion makes men suspicious, and tiiat nothing but super- j 
iiatiiral wisdom could distinguish at a glance between I 
si>)it.iiV cases of virtuous poverty and tiie multitude of | 
impostures. A gentleman of perfect humanity, who { 
once took charge of a charitahie establishment in a . 
large city, told us that he had had occasion, while in 
that duty, to examine into ten thousand caite* brought 
before him, and tiierc was not one free from deception! 
In Glasgow, at tlic present time, the annual expenditure 
for the piMir is L.118,0U(), mostly in the form of out-door 
relief. Now, as wo have heard much of the misery 
]ient up in that city, this seems comifortable news; but 
stop tfil we liear a few facts. A single spiril-i^er 
relates tliat his receipts for whisky on tlie pay-day are 
always L.lOxbove the average. Bhoals of the tickets' 
establishing the right to a monthly aliment ore pledged * 

! to pawnbrokers—Ibow the results are bestowed may be 
imagined. It has become common for married couples 
td separate under a i»ction, that the ^^wtently de¬ 
serted wife may receive an allowance, part of which she 
gives to her husbatn?. ‘ The mortifying feet if.' Jiays a ' 
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gnntlpnian officially conoemerl, ‘ that the paxiprrs abiifie 
the charity to an enormous extent, and notwithstaiid- 
in^ all we spend on them, and all out unwearied labours 
in tl^eir behalf, poTerty, disease, and death arc multi- 
plying th^T Tiutims, and are not anywise subdued by 
our exertions.’* 

Hamanity is in a similar dilemma reparding criminal 
prisoners.^ It desires to treat tboiii leniently, ana to 
win th(>m‘ back, if possible, to better courses. It lias 
therefore dictated the total abolition of those dens of 
misery which Howard described, and which were such 
a terror to the well-doinp, and has sabstitufed in their 
place pood comfortable houses, where indeed there is 
restraint, and solitary life, hut no want of physical com¬ 
fort, and nothing tliat can lie felt as very degrading. 
At the same time, persons of education and hninaiic 
feelings go to tlic prisoners, converse with them kindly, 
and endeavour to fortify tlicin with mor:il and religious 
sentiment for tlicir rc-cnooimler with the world out of 
doors. And what is the consequence?—that jails have j 
ceased to operate so well in deterring from tlic uminnis- 
sion of crime. We may well re-quote the dcelnratiou 
1 of tlie chief oriniinal judge of Scotland upon this sub- 
i ject;—‘ liven on tlic separate system, iniprisoimiciit lias 
really no terror for the bulk of olR’iiUers; and tlie better 
•tlic systeui, it is an undoubted result, that llo) dread of 
iniprisonnieiit will and niust be Uiiiiinisbed. After 
these offenders are all taught to read, and gel books to 
rSa'd at extra hours, if reformation is not produced, at 
least the op/irMsioa of iniprisnimieut is over to people 
of coarse minds, ami living a life of ureteliediiess out. of 
prison. And hence 1 am sorry to say, that with those 
, wlio arc not ruelainied in our prison, the dread of im- 
prisoiinieiit seems to hare entirely rnnisbed. And I 
j iindorstand that among tlic community at largo in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police otlieers, tlie 
i feeling is very general llint, owing to the eoniforls 
; tirrrumrUff attciidiiip a (fimi jail, tlic sciHirate IK’slein, 
i looked on first with alarm, lias now no cflect in iletcr- 
j| ring from crime those who are not reformed.’ 'What a 
i triuoi)ili, to all appearance, fir the old harsh flogging 
I systfiiii! To it we cannot return—we are too relliiedly 
I tnild iiow-u-days for that; endless riowVpaper articles 
I would dill the public sin into our ears continually, till 
I the pliilanthropie plan was resumed. Itut the inaimro- 
j prialeness of this plan to its object remains iieve'tbeless 
palpable. We leave the poor man's lionio undisturbed 
in its wretchedness, and hold out n eomfort.ahle jail, 
as if to wile him from the paths of reetitude. Even our 
efforts to reform the prisoners, the best-meant part of 
' tlie whole system, are nttendol with difliciilties. The 
! poor independent iii.an out of doors sees the eriniiiial 
' thus olitaining a degree of ntteiitiou from Ills superiors, 
and exciting an interest in them, wliicli must have 
something agreeable about it. It cannot be encouraging 
for bis virtUR to refleet that, while be lemains '.iriuous, 
no such care is taken of him, and no such iijterest 
! expressed about his fate. * 

I Is there a solution for these dilcmmng of humanity? 
AVe thiiik there must be, for otherwise, we slinuld have 
to deny that predbniinntiiig rule of good which ap[icars 
in the wlifle of the pnividential arrangements oi the 
world, Tlinse dililcul'.ies, it appears to ns, are only in- 
Bepurahlo from a system in wliieli nnin's nature remains 
unregenerate in its native sciflsliness. Were the Chris¬ 
tian aioi realised, and we all did really love onr neigh- 
j hour as ourselves, there would he iin exaltation in the 
rendering of a favour, and no debasement in receiving 
it The selfhood extinguished on both sides, we should 
feel in these matters exactly as parents and children do 
ill their intercommunication of good oflici^. The very 
idea of gratitude would be extirpated, as something not 
iieoossary to the case. I’he giver and the receiver of 
common charity would alike feel that they were work- 


* Corniron S5«nse, being Eight tottom on the AdniinistmUon 
, of ileltel tn the I>iMT of GUugow, Ay Pavid Moclure. Olessow: 
D. OhMtIhett. 1S4S. 
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ing out the will of God, and it would be as blessed to 
take as to give, because both acts were essential to the 
realisation of the Divine decree. Frobo all humaitp 
dilemmas, and you will And that selfishness is at the 
bottom of them. If we were not each so much for our¬ 
selves, there would be less of crime, and no such pro¬ 
blem as tliat of the jaiis would exist. Tlie remedy is a 
change of our feelings to tlic effect of making ail others’ 
interests as dear to ss as our own. A remote one, you 
will say. True, but it may not be the less certain that, 
till it is realised, dilemmas must continue to beset all 
benevolent designs. 


JAQtrES CALLOT. 

FlIOM Tire FREKCH. 

Tmi ancient town of Nancy slumbers peacefully amid 
till' pretty landscape which surrounds it, scarcely re- 
eaUiiig 'to the traveller the glories of its earlier days j 
hut the villages eiiihnsotncd in trees, the vineyards i' 
varied by elierry orchards, the briglit green of tlie ' 
nle:ldow.^ the sombre depth of the forests, the sparkling , 
river, and the clear, evor-clisnging sky—all at onee re- | 
mind us tliat Nancy was tlie birthplace of Claude l.or- \ 
rainci that from these forests, those iiamlets, these ; 
flow'CTy fields and sparkling waters, be drew insinration \ 
for those pictures wliicb charm alike the aecuinplished I 
artist and tlic simple child. Remembering tins, and 
tliat the efforts of genius, botli in painting and in ' 
pwtry, generally take tlieir colour from first im- j 
jiressluns, we might wonder how so peaceful and gentle ! 
.a iaiKiec'iie can h.ave been the cradle of Jaqiics Callut; 
and we ask where he found tlie originals of tlie soldiers, , 
conjurors, and gipsies, wliich form tlie subjects of ids ; 
pencil. 'J’lie history of his early life will enlighten us. 

Ill the town of Nancy, near tlic old Hotel dc. Marque, 
lot us picture to ourselves an old house with a liigli i 
roof, its door and windows ornamented with weather- , 
beaten can ings. Below is a stone bencli, useii by tra- j 
vellers and beggars; on the first iloor are two windows, ' i 
encased in stone; And in the roof, above the gifttcr, are {j 
two others,'surrounded by moss, tufts of grass, and j 
lierc and tliere a flower, planted by tlie w'iud or tlic '{ 
birds; above all rjses a tell chimney, witli its never- i 
I'casiiig srnokc-wreatii. At tlie low'er windows may 
oceusioiiaily be sceu a genllo and anxious woman, or a j 
griu'c ami wortliy man, tlie parents of Callot—^eau 
Ciillot and Renee Bruiiehnnlt; at tlie upper windows ! 
might lie seen a young and liappy family, among whom ; 
we recognise Jaques by his inquisitive and fearless look, ! 
always Kii-king snlijeets for his pendL 
The interior of this house corresponds with its exte¬ 
rior. 'I'liere arc diairs seulpturcd in oak; Gothic tables, 
with twisted legs i a devotional chair; an ebony cruci- ! 
fix, on which tlie spider ha.s never been suffered to liung 
a tlircul; a wide cliiniiiey, decorated with a loxenge- . 
sliapcd glass, a timepiece, and silver goblets of elegant 
form and good workm.auship; while on the siielves , 
are vessels of pewter and stoneware—all dimly lighted ; 
by tlie little loxenge-shaped panes which compose the :l 
window. Our first glance shows us Jean Callot in a j 
siinwy dress, walking up and down the room to aid , 
his tlioughts, and Renee sitting iu the chimney-corner ; 
spinning. j 

In tills house was horn, in 1593, Jaques Callot, of a 
family originally Flemish, but afterwards attach^, to | 
the Burgundiap family. Clgude, the gnndffdiM of j 
Jaques, was ennobled by Charles IIL, Dnke of.Loiit^ne, : 
for his bravery and loyal servicesi he marriei}Jti'grAhd- | 
niece of the Maid of Orleans. Jean, the 'father of ' 
Jaques, was hcnild-at-armSgto the Duke of Lorraine, ! 
and Renee bis wife was daughter to the jphysic|api to i 
Christina of Denmark. She was a good, quiet woman; 
and liaving lost all her daughters, placed her warmest 
affection upon her youngest son Jaques, who never fap- ■ 
got her tender care of him. Jean Callot, prouder of 1^' 
titio of principal herald-at-amM tium the Duke of L^ '' 
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■ mine was of hi« rtnnliy, fixed upon his youngest son for 
his snccosscsr, liis elder ones having already embarked in 
other callings; and from tiie age of eight years Jaqnet 
was taught by his fattier how to draw and jiaint armo¬ 
rial bearings. Ills pa.ssion for drawing' was sueli, that 

! at his writing-school he made a sketch of each letter 
I of the alphalret. A was the poibted roof of his house; 
I B tile weathercock of his neighbour’s; and thus with 
1 the rest There had lujen painters in his mother’s 
I fami'y, and Ren^ herself loved the arts, unconsciously 
I giving the same taste to her youngest son. Site could 
; not comprehend how any one could pass a whole life in 
' clearing away the dust from old coats of arms, ns tier 
j grave and austere husband did; qnd whenever she was 
alone witli Jaques, she roused his young fancy hy lively 
tides of the adventures of men of genius. VVell ac- 
I quaiiited was this good woman with the strange liis- 
I tones of the old painters; and after hearing these, 
j Jiiques would go up to liis own chamber, and with pen 
i or pencil m.ake sketcheg at randoni. Wlicn liis aijloiir 
I e.oolcd, he would lean out of his attic window, and while 
I feeding the sparrows with the broad whicli lie liad used 
for ilia drawings, iic would ponder npnn liis mother’s 
: tales, and gaao ui>on the streets, or into Ids ncighlionrs’ 

■ windows. Erom his window hb saw before iiim a 
heautiful landscape, hemmed in by mountains and 
foresis, variegated by groves and villages, and eiiKi- 

i vatod ficids, among which the Meurtiie nieandored. lint 
j .laqncs cared little for the beauties of scciicrv: man 
. hail far greater attraction for him; and lie sliidicd idl 
j that lie saw of singular, extravagant, nr original in Ins 
fellow-creatures. We delighted in bulljing soldrers; 
I street singers, wiili mouths wider tliaii the wooden 
i howls out of which they ate; quack doctors, wiio snug 
I .and danced; beggars in picturesqno r.ags; pilgrims witli 
I their doublets siasbed witli tho rents of time, and carry- 
; ittg about boxwood rosaries, artificial flowers, leaden 
I mudallions—all tiie devotional gewgaws of the saints. 

Ill 1600 there vrero no theatres in the provinces; thus 
I it WHS a rich age for danciivr-he.ars, fortmic-tellers, and 
j tumblers on fcte-d.ays. .raques^carly ;ittenipted to 
I sketch all these grotesque figui-cs, eitlier from liis own 
{ window or in tho oiam street; and lie has been seen 
' silting carelessly on the pavement quirlly drawing in 
' ills schoolbook some conjuror vi'i*o struck liis fancy. 

I Once his father found him seated upon tlie edge of a 
i fountain in Nancy, his naked feet in the water, enriiestty 
I sketching the great nose and wide mouth of a clown 
who was grinuing at some distance. 

Even when tliese sights were wanting, Jaqnos knew 
how to amuse himself with ids pciieil in sketching liis 
Ecbonimastcr, sometimes grave to absurdity, sometimes 
inllamed by the worsliip of Bacchus; and wlien tired 
of reading, he would play the truant, rusli into the 
first open cliureli, and pass hours tliere contemplating 
the sculptured altars and monuments, the frescos, tlio 
Gotiiic windows, the religious paintings of tlie old 
artists.-,. He made liis way wherever anything curious 
was to be seen—into churches, monasteries, hotels, 
even into the ducal palace; and, thanks to his liand- 
somc face, half hidden by fair curls, thanks to tlie fine 
Flemish lace with which liis mother ornamented his 
throat and wrists, no one stopped him. 

One Sunday morning Jaques was attracted to his 
window by the sounds of the fife and drum of a band 

a sies, who were setting up tlieir tents before tlie 
do Marque. The beams of a spring son fell 
brightly ir^ the group, and Jaques, enchanted, crept 
down tq the gutter to watch them; he next mouiited 
to thtf ;Chiten^, aud there, with his eye fixed,' his 
mouth'haU'open, but silent, hia ear listening, he beheld 
the curtain raised, and preparations made for the play; 
be saw the decorations taken out of a little cart drawn 
by an ass, which asa and cart were themselves among 
the actors. Spangled dresses, faded long ago, ahonc in 
- the sun; while three infante vtere deposited among 
lions and serpents of pasteboard, which served them as 
playtliings. In tlte space of a quarter of an hour 


Jaqnes saw so many things, natural and unnatural, 
come forth from the cart, that ho imagined tho chief 
of the party must have the power of creation. Haaten- 
ing down to tlie B;x)t, he slmul aside for a little while; 
but ns his astonislimeiit increased, he approached close 
to the curtain, and to obtain pardon for Ilia boldness, 
hq offered tho first gipsy who passed near him a wild 
sunflower which he hiid gathmd on tlie house roof. 

‘ By tlie saints!’ said tlie giiisy, smeiling Ihe flower, 
‘ hero is a lianiisame child I ])o not blush, boy. Did 
your mother sew on this rich lace ? Wie may well kiss 
your fine ijurls. Come, do not he afraiil; 1 am not the 
red woinaif.’ 

Baying lliis, the gipsy embraced .laqncs tenderly, 
adding, ‘ 'I'liis face foretells us a lucky day, so 1 shall loll 
tho pretty child his fortune. Come, look at iiie witli 
tliosc bine eyes; they will recommend you to the ladies, 
and vou will make j'our way, iny child.' 

•Jlly way! my way!’ murmured Jaques sigliing. 
Till'll lie asked, ‘ Have you people ever been in Italy ?’ 

‘Many limes. Do joii wish to travel? Yes iliileed ; 
T read it in your coiiiitenniice. Yon shall travel so 
much, and to so good puriwsp, that when you die, your 
bones shall lie siiruiided in your cradle. If that proud 
lip is to be belici eii, you will bo a valiant soldier.* 

‘Nevc'i!’ Clied Jaques. 

‘ Wluit, tiieii, cJuld you bettor like to be ? ’ 

‘A painter.’ 

‘A painter! Tiiat is a low trade : do net iry it if j*on 
wis'i always to wear such l.-'ce as tliis. I know iiiorti 
tiiiin one wlio is oidiged to livu iqnm cimnee. Never¬ 
theless, if it tttmisea you, forwciru! Hut it is not your 
destiny.’ 

‘ VVlien do you set off for Italy ?’ asked Jaqnds. 

‘In November; for in winter the sun of Naples is 
warm ciiougli for ns.’ 

‘ Sinee you know everything,’ said Jaques, Jicsitating, 

‘ tcllmie at wliat age I shall die?’ 

Tlie gipsy took hi.s little liand. By n cliancc with 
which Ills after-fate agreed, tlie line of life was broken 
in the middle; and tlie gipsy turned away her lieaJ 
sorrowfully. ‘ The line is not yet funned ; at our next 
meeting, I wdl tell you liow long you will live.’ 

‘ If I live to be forty years old, like my IJncIc Brnno- 
hault, I shall be eontciit,’ 

At tills moment Jaques saw iiis father coming from 
the i]uc.al palace, and he hastened into tlic Iimisc. 

‘ A gooil journey, and goial-Iuck!’ cried tlie gipsy to 
him, toucliiiig lier lips with tlie suufiowe.r. 

.Jaques Iiopod liis father had not seen liim ; but the 
first tiling the latter did on ontoring tlie liouse was to 
call his son and wring liis ears, crying out, ‘ Go along; 
you are only a mountchank, uiiwortliy of bearing citiier 
my name or niy shield; above all. unworthy of my 
dignity of lierold. I liad reckoned upon you; but do 
you think tiio grand duke will confide liis great ge¬ 
nealogical book to you after my death? Instead of 
learning tlic old hi.storics of the nobility of our land, in 
order to do justice to each according to his amis and 
Ids deeds, you should make sketches of juf^lors: the 
greatest prince to you slionld bo the best rope-dancer. 
Go; 1 despair of you, disobcilient child I With your 
vagabond habits, you will end your days at tlie 
galleys.’ 

Thus speaking, the venerable Jean CaJlot walked 
with a dignified air into his closet; Jaques went to 
hide his tears on the bosom' of his mother, who also 
wept wliile rebuking her son. 

‘ Yon are going to be more prudent, my dear cWld j 
these are repentsint tears; from this day you will study 
earnestly the noblo science of heraldry. Go—go, the 
bell is ringing for mass; do not bo the last at diuri^, 
as usuaL’ 

When Jaques had dressed himself, he thought with 
f. smile of hop<>, ‘This costume wilt do w^ fbr my 
journey to Italy.’ Till tliis moment he had not thought 
of Italy but with trembling; he now gave hiinself up 
to the dream with more con^noe; snd at church his 
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i imnipnation wandered to the mountains of Switeerlaud 
' and the Tyro!. The music, the sun streaming tlirougli 
I the Gothic windows upon the altar, tho incense, raised 
I his fancy to the utmost, and a strange voice seemed to 
I cry out to-him,‘Italy! Italy!' All the splendours of 
! tlJO Eternal city arose bcwitchingly before liis eyes; the 
I Madonas of llaplmcl smiled and extended tlieir nng^ic 
! arms to hip. Even If the dangers of such a pilgrim¬ 
age crossed his mind, his courage returned again in¬ 
stantly. ‘Am I not almost twelve years old?’ said 
lie, drawing himself up. Wlicn mass was ended, he 
remained behind in the chnreh, to beseech llod to bless 
his journey, and to console his niotlicr; aftiV wliieh lie 
arose, wiped away his tears, •and without looking be¬ 
hind him, took the road to Luncville, believing that 
his slender purse would carry him to the end of the 
world. We mu.st not mistake; the love of art was 
doubtless the motive for this journey ; hut w,i8 not the 
journey itself somclhiiig towards the bold determination 
I of this capricious .uui independent spirit ? 

{ We have not the whole history of Jiuiucn Cullot’s 
j journey: we only know that he went straight on, re.st- 
ing at a farm or pulilic hnusr, like u young pilgrim, 
after having eaten of what fruit he conld iiml, refrrsli- 
ing himself by the lonely fountain, and praying before 
each crucifix that he passed. AUbongh accufctoiiied to 
a certain degree of luxury, to a gowd bed, a delicate 
tabl(^ and, alxive all, to a mother's care, he slept soundly 
uiflm the truckle-bed .at a public-liousc, upon clean 
straw at .a farm, and often in bad eumpaiiy; he ate, 
without grumbling, porridge and vegetables' from the 
earthen plates of the peasants ; and even in his worst 
^ays, never regretted the paternal roof, so severe and 
unkind did the worthy hcrald-at-nrms appear to him. 
IVtiilc pursuing a glorious aim, Jaques liid not forget 
the pleasures of his tigo, wild liberty, and a thirst for 
adventure. If he saw an ass feeding:, he jumped^aily 
upon its hack, and without caring what becamo^f it, 
pave it liberty again after riding two or three leagues ; 

1 if he saw a boat upon a river, lie untied it, juniiied in, 
and rowed away till he was breathless. Wheu taken 
in the act, his pleasing aiipcaraiicc soon gained him 
pardon. In this manner lie reached village near 
Lucerne. Although he had been very sparing, his 
pui-se was nearly empty j in two days it w oidd he <|uite 
so; but he thought he could live upon fruit, and as it 
was hay-season, every stroke of the scythe would pro¬ 
vide bim a bed. lie had resigned himself to a prospect 
more poeticnl than agreeable, when he heard sonic 
bawling music, wliich reminded him of his friends the 
mountebanks: it may be guessed that be went towards 
it. It w'as evening; the roofs of the lianilet were gilded 
I by tlte setting sun; the cows, returning to their sheds, 
answered the shrill fife by their lowiiigs, the bulls by 
the tinkling of their little bells, and the herdsman hy 
his stunning horn. Jaques presently reached the 
church, near which a band of gipsies wore pcrforniing 
an uncouth dance, to the great wonderment of a iioit^' 
circle of villagers; and JaqueB seated himself on the 
churchyard wall, that he might enjoy the scene at ids 
ease. lie beheld twenty gipsies of all ages from tlie 
grandmother to the cradled infant, dressed in rags 
covered with spangles; some of them dancing, others 
ploying on the viol or fife, some telling fortunes, and 
some carrying round their wooden cups among the 
spwtatora. The sun shone brightly on their wretched 
attire, giring.it an appearance of magnificence befitting 
■ fairy gambols. Among the dancers, two young girls of 
fifteen or sixteen attracted general attention by their 
beauty and grace; and Jai^ues, whoso eyes followed 
all tlieir movements,, could not resist drying their 
portraits. Taking out the paper and pencils which he 
riways kept aliont him, he l»ad succeeded pretty well 
in grouping pother thO' two hand.'o.me dancers, when 
be was surprised to flod hims^f snriouudied by several 
peasants, who were regarding With silent wonder his* 
strange occupatior.. Without troubling hims^ at this, 
he continued his work till the dancers, understandiug 



that he was drawing them, wished in their turn to see 
whether he bad done them justice; and Jagues, behold¬ 
ing his charming models cMh leaning over a sliuulder 
with their faces close to his, let his pencil fall from his 
hand. 

‘ How pretty ho is, sister!’ said one of them. 

* How clever he is 1 ’Replied the oilier. 

‘ Whence did ho come ? Who is he ? Where is ho 
going?’ ' 

‘ I am going to Rome,’ said Jaques, not knowing 
well what he ought to say. 

‘ To Itumc! To Italy! We are going to Florunee. 
What a lucky cumpauion, if be would go with us! All 
roads lead to Home!’, 

‘ Yes, a lucky C()mp.anionI’ said Jaqncs, drawing out 
liis purse. ‘ Here is all I have for ray journey, and I 
have eaten scarady anything to-day.’ 

• I’oor child! I shall take him to the Red lun, where 
wc are to have some beans and milk for supper, and 
oat-iitraw' in the barn to sleep on. Come, the sun has 
set, and our cups are full. Kiss my pearl necklace, and 
give me your hand.’ 

Saying this, she bent her throat towards the unwill¬ 
ing lip.s ijf Jaques, who, however, kissed the necklace; i 
and each of the sisters taking a hand, tiiey led lino I 
towards tho troop who were just going away. 'I'liey | 
soon reached the Red Inn, and before supper, Jiiquca I 
was formally admitted into the band; and fur what ! 
little money lie had, was promised escort to Eloreneo, , 
on strict condition that he should take jiurtraits of the > 
whole party, beasts included. The scent of tho beans , 
made liim prnniisu everything i-cqnircd. Tho supper | 
was joyous and noisy’; it was washed down with seve- | 
ral cups of euninion wine, and finished with a roundelay j 
which Callot remembered to tliu day of bis deatli, j 

()n the fullowmg day tlicy passed through Lucerne, . 
wiicre tliey made but a poor harvest; and then they 
fi.\ed their tents in a neighbouring forest, where they 
lived for a week upon what they could steal, resting 
tlieinsclvcs and their beasts, mending and washing their 
eluthe.s, pnlisliiug their spangles, coining false money, 
working at small arftcles of jewellery, necklaces, copper 
and leaden rings, buckles, and other ornaments used by 
tho peasants. They lived well upon game, which the 
older women cookei^ while Jaques went with the gtBs 
to find birds’ featbers to make finery of, and bunches of 
service-trcc for necklaces; lie also gathered wild cher¬ 
ries, strav^rries, and gooseberries for the general des¬ 
sert. llenkcwisc cat figures upon the bark of tlie trees, j 
Tlic two young girls took good care of Jaques, and even 
hid from bis view the scandalous sueiies which were I 
passing around him. I 

When they resumed their journey, they did so by i 
e.isy stages, begging in villages, stealing from lonely 
Imts, leaving everywhere their evil traces. Tliey 
crossed the Alps by the wildest paths, living by the ! 
convents. At length, after six months of strange and ! 
perilous adventures, Jaques Callut hailed the soil of ' 
Italy, the holy land of art. It was time, for among 
these wild people the poor child was in great danger of 
being ruined. ‘ Italy 1 Italy 1* hd «ried, throwing up his 
hands, while he thanked God with tears. From this ; 
moment he seemed to breathe a para air. * Adieu, i 
Tepat adieu, liliji! you are both bcaatiful, hut Italy is i 
more beautiful.' I 

Such is Callot’s early history. Some years later, he 
immortalised his friends the gipsies in his -works of 
‘ Gipsies Travelling,' and ‘ tho Halt of CHpsi^.’ „', ■ ) 

The troop went to Florence, not allowing ' 

time- to satisfy his cariosity at Milan, Fttfaub-'i'and i 
Bologna; but his hasty glance at poltgigs, ohi^ks, ! 
fountains, and statuo^ dazz^d and encaapte^. him ; 
mure and more. He was in a state of menM . 

cation, which made him forget the {ffesance of hli | 

panions even when they made an exhifaitioa. j 

At Florence, a Piedmontese gentjeffiaii, |ti'the service 
of the grand duke, met Callot. amc^ tUm gipsies, and; 

1 was at once strnck with the delk^ fdatiitea and gen* 
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teel moTcments of tlic child, whom he could not iinaj^ine 
to belong to the people in whose company ho found him. 
Tl»e mannoT in which C3Uot was gazing enraptured 
upon the eculpture of a fountain, taking no part in the 
grotesque dance and begging manceuTres of the troop, 
convinced the gentleman j and jpalling Jaqncs to him, 
he questioned him kindly. Finding that the boy did 
not understand Italian, he spoke to him in French, and 
soon learned the little history of hU leaving Nancy, 
his meeting with his companions, and ins intention of 
studying the great masters at Romo, that he tniglit, if 
it pleased God, become a great master also. This iiigh 
resolve in a child of twelve or thirteen interested the 
genllentan greatly; and taking Gnllnt hy the hand, lie 
led him at once to an engraver and painter with whom 
he was acquainted—Gauta Uallina—saying, • Treat this 
child as if ho were mine; make him worthy of me and 
yonrsc’lf.' 

Callot was received at once, hnt at the end of six 
weeks, lie told his protector that he wished to go to 
Rome, to study where Raphael had studied. The gentle¬ 
man feared that he had befriended .a vagalmnd ratlier 
tliaii a young artist; however, as he loved .hiqncs, iio 
did not desert him. ITc bonglit him a mole ami some 
clothes, gave him excellent advice, with ti promise to 
visit him at Rome, and parted with him iirfcctioiiately, 
i and with tears. Jaques, proudly seated on the mule, 
also abed tears; hut once set off, tlic hrilliant future 
occupied all his thoiiglits. At tlienna, he stopped to 
visit the church, and learned a lesson in engraving from 
the splendid mosaic of the pavement under the dome, 
the work of Jiuccio. He thought if lie was ever an 
engraver, ho would give effect by llie breadth of single 
lines, without using hatching. Arrived at the-gates of 
Koine, he left iiis mule to lake its eonrso, and the beast 
trotted along .after an ass laden with vegetables, of 
wliich he now and then took a mouthful, unobserved by 
Jaqncs, wliose bewildered eye wandered over the Eter¬ 
nal city, now clotlied by the setting sun witli a golden 
garment. At lengtii lie had gained bis desire; hut, as 
it often happens, that very moment Jie was foiled. Koine 
inerciiants of Nancy, on their return to Hieir city, met 
Jaques Callot perched on his mule. ‘ Ofi, ho! Master 
J.iqucs Callot, where are you going in this style?’ 
The young traveller saw his daii^r, and spurred his 
mule; but escape was impossible with an italian mule 
wliich was feMing so agreeably; and tlie merchants 
seized the fugitive. As these good folks had witnessed 
tile grief of the Callot family, they declared their resolu¬ 
tion to rcoondiict him safely to his paternal roof; and 
notwithstanding his tears, his prayers, and Ins anger, 

• Jaques w.'is obliged to submit. He bade aiiicu to Rome 
without having set his foot in her streets. 

In vain did Callot repeatedly attempt to escape from 
the travelling merchants; they never let him go out of 
their sight, keeping him on his mule in the middle of 
the piwty; and he arrived at Nancy after a month of 
tedious travelling, in which lie heartily regretted his 
gipsy friends. His fatlier received him with a lecture 
upon truanting, and a discourse upon heriddio science, 
which made CdUot secretly determine to be off again; 
the tears of Ms mother alone restrained him for a short 
time. 

However, he soon went off, with a purse light enough, 
and skirting the Lake of Geneva, entered Italy by 
Savoy :i but at Turin he was again stopped by his 
hfothor tho^v^er, who happened to be there, and who 
forced MdLl^k to Nancy a second time. 

ilU tMid departure was more prosperous, for his 
ftther, witli tears, gave his consent to it, and Jaques 
sot off in the itain of the ambassador from Lorraine to 
the Pope, to doquaiDt the latter with the accession of 
Henry II. Callot was now fifteen, and had stilt, time 
enough before him to study at Rome. His enthusiasm 
at the wonders of tlie ancient city cannot he described; 
he worked under sevond masters, put followed his own 
genius oidy, and he soon fdt that painting was not his 
forte. lie. entered warmly into engraving, and placed 

himself under Tliomassin, an old French engraver re- | 
siding at Hume. This art was then in its infancy, and ; 
qhoraassin had made his fi'rtnne by it. ■ His subjects 
were principally religious ones, of which Callot was 
soon weary. Young as he was, he discoveKd at caclt 
Btte.Tipt some new resomco; and lie soon gave wav to 
h» fancy, recalling to his mind the beggars, strolling 
players, nionntebanks, and other buiiiiin • curiosities 
whom lie had seen. Under 'riiuniassin he used the 
graver; but this process was too alow for his imsginn- 
tion, and he soon left it for that of etching. 

• One da^' when the pencil liad fiillcn fram his hand, 
as he was sadly tliiiikin.g of those charining young 
gipsies wiio had loved him as their child, the figure of 
the Lady liianca, Thomassin’s young and handsome 
wife, rose before him. She often visited f’allot when he 
was at work, and nncnnscionsly he made her his study. 
Tliomassin encouraged this, requesting Cullot to be Ins 
wifi 's conipatiion lo olmrch and to the public prome¬ 
nade when he <•ollld not accompany her; but at length, 
talcing alarm at the result to which this might lead in 
a young and iiiiaginativo ni.an, he dcsin'd him to leave 
the house, (/'allot did so, taking with him only his 
works, and hade adieu lo Rome, leaving behind him his 
dreams. He never saw Madame 'i'hoinns.siii again--he 
never rcClsited IJ'^yno. After this, tho history of (Inllot 
loses its adventurous and exciting character, offeriiig 
little more than a succession of undisturbed days iiiiil a j 
laborious end. 

Jaques (!allnt went to Florence, undecided whether 
to remain there; hut he hoped to estahlish himself witli 
his first master, lie was almost peniiiless.and what was 
worse, his courage had left him. At the city gate he J 
was stopix-d as a stranger, and. carclc-ss of his fate, he 
fell into a passion, and resisted, dcmaiidiiig to be con¬ 
ducted to tlie ducal jialaec witJiout delaj’. On telling 
his gfiefs and his pretensions to Oosmu H., who pa¬ 
tronised art of all kinds, the grand n'like congratulated 
himself on what liad oi'eurred, anil told Callot that ho ! 
should rciiiaiii at his palace, where he hod a grand | 
scliool of painting, engraving, and sculpture. Callot | 
was dcligliteij at the accident, and set to work in tho 
palace with oven more ardour than when with Thoinas- 
siii. Resides his former master, lie met tliere a painter 
and engraver wlio was of gn-nt service to liim, Aliihonso 
Parigi, wlio prepared tlio scenery for the duke's theatre, 
Callot passed some time iit this work, and also painted 
some subjects in the lilemish style, of which one re¬ 
mains in the Florentine Gallery. Jt is the lialf-length 
of a Spanislt soldier, and lias the same bold yet deli¬ 
cate touch—tho same grace of composition os his i 
engravings. 

Callot remained ten years at Florence, enjoying the 
same patronage under Ferdinand tliat he had done 
under Cosmo II., and receiving the gold medal wiiidh 
was bestowed u]inn native talent. During tliese ten 
y^ars he produced his best works, creating a new world 
under his touch, and seeing all through the prism of his 
fancy. His art became his sole passion, cnchaiaing 
him more and more without relaxation, till it conducted 
him to the grave, young in years, hut bowed, faded, 
exhausted like a noble horse, whieli has run too long a 
race. He had no longer eyes except for his work; if he 
went out of his studio, it was hut to seek, for subjects 
for his clciiing needle—a beggar, a soldier, or some 
oilier extraordinary actor on the scene of human life. 

He never allowed himself time to admire the grandeur 
or beauty of creation; neither the sun nor the stars, 
neither the flowers uor the streams: heart and mind 
were dead, as it were, and flie sheet of copper was bis 
only joy. * 

He returned to Nanqy. One evening the aged herald- 
at-arms, leaning at his window, seeing a carriage stop 
at the door of his house, asked bis wife if it belonged to 

She court. Tlie good woman Renee, vrhose heart and 
eyes saw more clearly, cried, almost frunting upon tho 
window-sin, ‘ It is Jaques!—it is thy aonl* The aged 
hendd went down instantly, asking himself whether it j 
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cnaiil be posnible that hiu son, the engraver of silly pic¬ 
tures, was come back iii a carriage ? After a hearty 
hut nave embrace, he hasteaed to see whether the 
Callot arms were painted on the ooneU. Putting on his 
spectacles, he discovered with pride and joy the shield 
of his son—five stars crosswise ■. ‘ the cross of lahour,’ 
it is said; ‘ for the stats indicate tl>e nightly labonr’hf 
Callot, ami' his hopes of fame.’ 

Fatigued with his wanderings, Callot resolved to end 
his days at Nancy, so he bought a house and married. 
We know nothing of his wife ('atherlue ivutiiiigcr, ix- 
. cept that she was a widow, and had a datgiiter. It 
was certainly'n marriafp; of prndctioe. Callot hci'aniu 
religious, going to mass every morning, and passing au 
hour every evening in prayer. He resunicd his work ; 
but adieu to wild inspinifions, to satire and gaiety; he 
only undertook grave and religions subjects. At Paris 
his fame was known, :md ianiiH Xlll. desired him to 
follow in his suite to the siege of Kochelle, as he alone 
was worthy to inimortiilise his victories, t.'allol. oheyed 
rcluetantly, ami afte.r the siege, returned to P.aris to 
finish his skcti’h<‘s. lie was lodged at the I..UAi iiibourg. 
where he found his friend Sylvaster Israel, and where 
he assisted with Kuhens, I’unssin, and other great 
painbtrs in decorating the palaca:. lint in .sph^ (if these 
illustrious friendships—the pruti>etioii of Lonis XIII., 
and the thousand attractions of Paris—C.illot returned 
to^iiie.y as soon as he had Ici.snre. He loved cjuiet, 
nnd he left the c.aro of editing his works to Ins friend 
Israel. Besides, Callot loved his family, hi-s native city, 
and his country, whose history he studied in liis leisure 
hours. He had heen born when I,orr.aiiie was imlepeii- 
dent, and hud lived in the reigns of Charles HI. ami 
Henry 11., when the nobility were illustrious by their 
deeds, the burghers industrious and intelligent, the 
people happy under a light yok(>, when art was w ort!ii] 3 ' 
represented in each of its departuieuls, when religion 
stood firm upon ancestral faith, when industry produceil 
its manufactures, and the workman bhsscd the pe.acu lie 
eojoyed. But Jaipics ('allot also witnessed the fall of 
Ids (xiuntry when, under the rule of Ciiarlcs IV., she 
lost everything but honour. * 

Instigated by the enmity' of Cardinal lliclielieu to 
Gaston of Orleans, who had inarriud the sister of 
Charles IV., Louis XIII. went to liesiege Kaiiey', wtiich 
he expected would fall as easily as Koehelle had done. 
But the weather was had, Louis lust courage, and the 
siege was about to be raised, when the cardinal be- 
tboueht himself of a stratagem. Tlie Duke of Lorraine 
was drawn into the Frtneh eaiiip, in the hope of sign¬ 
ing articles of iwaee, and held prisoner, while the king, 
at the .cardinal's instigation, obliged him to sign an 
order to the governor of Nancy to open its gates. The 
Ptincesh of Pha’sbourg in vain urged the govereor not 
to obey the order of a captive sovereign ; the gates 
were opened, ami the enemy admitted. Callot seeing 
that all was lost, shut himsidf up in liis ciiamlier to 
conceal his anger, and when the thoughtless artists of 
the place went to pay thejlr court to Louis Xlli., the 
latter was surprised at not seeing Callot among Ihoni. 

‘ Has he iorgotten iiiy benefits, tlien?’ said the king 
to Claude de Riict; and the p.unter repeated to Callot 
what Urn king had said. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the brave artist indignantly; * j'es, I 
have fore^ten his liciicfits since he eiitcrefi the opeu 
gates of Nancy fully arm,id.’ 

Claude ,de lluet nrg«id his friend to accompany him 
to the ducal palace, where the king was holding his 
court. ' 

‘ Never!’ said Gidlot; and the jiainter left him to his 
pride and grief. But presently an order came signed 
by the Duke Charles, ‘ Jaques Callot is summoned to 
tha paloee to the king's presence*.’ 

‘ W^i, then, I shall go j but v ithout bending my 
bend to hini.’ 

The king received him very graciously, and said, 

Mtvster GsUot, we have not forgotten that you placeii 
yotir talent at tlie service of our glory j you have drawn 


for the benefit of future times the taking of the Isle of 
Jthe and the siege of liochcl^, now you must draw the 
siege of Nancy.’ 

Callot, feeling the insult, drew up his head proudly, 
saying, ‘ Sir, I am n Lorrainer: I would cut off my 
finger sooner!' , 

When lie had said it, Jaques expected to pay dearly 
for his audacious reply. All present cried oat, swords 
were drawn, and at a sign made, soldiers with halberds 
appeared at the door. On the other side, the nobility 
of Lorraine, faithful to the,ir country, formed a circle 
round Callot, resolved to defund him, when Louis XHl., 
» bo bad sometimes the soul of a king and a man, to the 
great surprise of all flic court and of the artist himself, 
said to <'allot, ‘ (lallot, your reply does you honour}’ 
mill turning to his courtiers, added, ‘ the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine is very Imppy in having such subjects.' 

In this year Jaques fcU the twgiuniiig of the disease 
winch slowly carried him to the grave. Laying aside 
his ^ork, be passed the suniroer at Villers, where his 
father Imd an (-state. He was amused by the playful¬ 
ness of Jus wife’s daughter; hut his illness inereu.-ed, 
and his (iisordered iinagi.iatiuu (xmtinually dwelt np'in 
.Sidnii .and the infernal legioiis. Wlieii the grave ivss 
open for liini, he exeeuled liis’ great work, ‘ The 'J'einp- 
lalion of lit Anthonya work worthy of tlie pott who 
inspired it—Dante. His physicians desired him to re- 
liiKjinsh his labour, to live idly in the open air of the 
country: hot lie would not obey them; and having 
liriisln'd Ih” aliov" work under a depression of mind lor 
which no oniwaid cause is assigned, he again seixnd his 
graving tool, .and in a (iri-aiu of his yontliful days, witli 
all the fire of his best efforts, .'leeuinplishe.d (lie plate 
kiiunii as ‘'I'lii-Little Vine Arbour’—a represent iln.'i 
of peasidits (i.iiieing and drinking. 

<'idliil (hc'i March i.'i, le.lo, and wua buried in lii- 
eloi-iler of Ihe (,'ordcii"rs. A Jiaiuisoine iiionmnent was 
erected among those of the Dukes of Lorraine, v. ilh lo.s 
portrait by bis friend Mieinud Lasiie; but in I7!i., t!ic 
r' puhlic.ans, helmviug this the burial-place of a noM.-, 
(lefaoeil the puitraiC, and destroyed the tomb, llovi- 
f.er. in isa.iiv tlie remains of Callot were rrpbe.ed in 
the church, and a tomb built ovet them. 


‘FORTY DAYS IN THU DKSKUT.’ 

A iiAMiso.uc octavo volume, onibellisheJ with a con* 
stdcrahle number of bfc.iutiful engravings, invites oni 
attention uiivler the above title.'’ Supposing it t > iic 
de.iigiK'd as a Christmas book, for wUieli the work seeii.s 
eminently fitted, alike from its elegance and origina¬ 
lity of design, ww can recunimend it to {lersons looking 
about for S(.nictliing siiperior to the fictions which used 
to form the material of New Year’s gifts. * Forty Day.s 
in the Desert ’ ie tiiu account of a journey from Cairo 
across the wilderness to Suez, thence to Sinai, and so on 
by way of Akubah to I'etra, from which Oie aiitlior re¬ 
traces liis steps to the banks of the Nile. This r'mte 
has lately been so frequently and well described, that '-ce 
are faitidiur with almost everything which f.ills under 
notieji; and yet from the author, Mr Bartlett, being iiii 
artist, and possessing a keen perception of scenery and 
costume, as well as a power of graphic, though soiiie- 
what diffuse iiarnttion, his work has a novelty whiel; 
renders it ace(*ptable to general readers. Besides, such 
is the dcptli of interest in the countries roftorred to, that 
accounts of them never seem to exhaust iha subject. 
Mr BarUett’s dcsoriptiou of Petra, fur iaalsnce, amidst 
the rugged suBtudes of Wads' Mouse, reads w fireshiy 
as if wc heard of it only for the first time 
The author set out for Cairo on tbo last day of Sep¬ 
tember, his party conaUting of a faithful and intrepid 
attendant, Hadji Komeb, hired for the oeoasion, and 
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three other Arab servants; the whole mounted on five 
camels, one of thcso useful animals carrying a tout and 
baggage. A plcntifuis supply of provisions—as sugar, 
biscuit, rice, coffee, &c.—was also taken; for in the 
desert no species of food is to be had, cxiicpt occasionally 
a sheep or kid from tribes, of wandering Arabs. Eour 
skin-sacks of water completed the provisionary depart* 
ment; and lost of all were •included cooking and tabic 
utensils, and a supply of charcoal. The English cos¬ 
tume is recommended as preferable for travelling, on 
account of .a certain fear which even the remote inha¬ 
bitants of the desert have come to enterlain of our 
power. The author, howettr, was on divers occasions 
saved from the rapacious extortions of native chief's 
only by his own firmness and tlie novcr-l.iiUng address 
of his servant Komeh, whose qualities of browbeating 
and intimidation were invaluable. 

All things bring ready for the journey, ‘tjiicli m.T.i 
mounted his camel, and the little cavalcade liirniiig it.s 
fa <!0 towards the east, went off in its ‘ iv>if;rics.s tcjck 
over the broad expsin.sc, as a vessel spreads its sail, aii.l 
slips quietly to sea; vi>hilu the vuinarets of f'airo grew 
fainter and fainter, till we lost thian i>i ilio red and 
dusky hue of an Egyptian atino-plierc.’ Tiip s(‘iis,itio'i.s 
on tirst rioiiig a camel .arc ‘singular mid ludi'-drcnii'y,’ 
but after a time, the position on a brosnl pile cf ear- 
]iets, along with the sec-saw motion, la'comes gainf'itliy 
fatiguing, and Ihe, traveller longs for repon'. 'J’lie r.iiile 
f.illowcd was that now taken by the overland mails to 
Sill.:, and the party fncaiiipe.l for tlie night near tlei 
i!r,st station. Off again next morning—and fhi' siiiiic 
Toiiie continued. The practice is to stiirr, early, bef-re 
the nun has gained his power, 'i’lio moriiings are de- 
p.Tilic'l as diliciona. AV'hile tlin sun is not yet up, tint 
under the ligivt of a grow ing radiance in the ivast, • ii, is 
‘■IV snpdb time (li.-lighttul to walk over the line sliioiiig 
gravel surfr.ec of the silent liAcrt. my I'liecrful IConit-h 
by niv fei h, with liis iiipe, and the /iralis in straggling 
gr..iii.s eoiiiiiig up slowly lit hind. What mo.st surprisvii 
'ue was ihc ela',ticj:y of spiriis I gi iierallj e.vperieiiced 
in tlie w ildcniess. The dry pare air probably had mueb 
to d'l with this. Sonieiimcs the sense of free move- 
niwit (-ver the hfiimdless i>.\-panse w.is indehcrlbuiily 
and wildly ccstatie ; in general, the iiiei lctits of our 
I't'iii ear.svnu sceimd sullieiont stimulus, and a uni- 
vt "sa! eheerfuluess prevailed aniung us in ihose Jiuurs 

i.i li.iwii.’ 

■Very different was tlie feeling when Uie sun hud 
gained a noontide nseendaney, and every living thing 
was overcome witii the intolerably healed glare. ‘ Tlio 
camels,’ says our autlior, in his vividly pictorial styl?, 
‘ now groan with distre.ss; tlic Arabs are sih nt, slip- 
pim; from time to time alongside the water-skins, ami, 
with their niontiis to the orifioi', ealehing a fe'W' gulps 
without stopping; tljcnburying their hefid iii the amjile 
lietiious, pace on again quietly, hour after liout. 'The 
water, whicii suiaclts cf the leathern bottle, or zcmzu- 
mia, in which it is contained, warm, insipid, and even 
nauseous, seems but to increase the ])nretiirig thirst; 
the brain is clouded and paralysed by the intolerable 
sultrine'ss; and with the eyes protected by a handker¬ 
chief from the reflected glare of the sand, and swaying 
listlessly to and fro, I keep at the same horrible pace 

along tile burning stihd..The hot flim, like the 

glow of a kiln, now trembles over the glittering sands, 
and plays the most fantastic tricks with the traveil^, 
cheating his vision with an illusory supply of what his 
senses madly cram Half-dozing, half-dreaming, as 
I advanced, lulled into vague reverie, the atartiing 


Mituor., shifting with magic play, expands in gleam¬ 
ing blue hikes, wlio.se C'ud borders are adorned with ^ 
waving groves, and nu whose sliining banks tl»e mimio ’ 
waves, with wond.irful 'illusion, break in IdbI^ glittering 
lines of transparent, water—bright, fresh water, so dif- 
I ferent from tlie leatiicry decoction of the zemzemia. 

On our iipprnaeh tlm visinu recedes. dissnlvt>s, com¬ 
bines again into new fiiriii.s, all faiisifuUy beautiful; 
tlien slowly fades, and leaves but llio burning horizon, 
upon wliirii, at rudo intervnki, is seen perhaps a dim 
black speck, nppciiring over the rolling sendy swell like 
a sl'iip iiir out at sea. 'I'lie Him of tlic desert R 
gigantic dim, nsions ns it uppniaebes; it priives, as it 
nears us, to be a caravan of (.‘iiniels irom Suez, coming 
ailing with a noi.K.Ic.ss tread; a few lai'omc words are 
exelianged lK‘tiveen the Arabs wilboiil stopping; in 
another hour it is left, far behind, until ngiiiii it dis- 
! npiirnr.'i tro'.n vision. Tims pass the sultry ami siltmt 
ii'.iirs I'f noon. There is a terrible and triumplmnt 
power of ti.c sun iqioii this wide region of sterility and 
death, like that (>f a desivit over a rciiliu blighted by I 
hi-* destructive sway; tio t race of verdure is there but - 
tlic stuntial slinib, which strnggks at wide intervals 
iiliout the sandy la-d of some dried water-course; no 
sign of hviic': tiling but tlie burrow of tlic rat, the slimy 
trii.1 of tile ser]M'n1, or tiic ean-asc of tlic camel, who 
maiies his grave as well as his homo in the wilderness, 
met ivitli 111 every .«tago of decay; from tllcmionuHit 
VI lien liic vuUiiris have lint, just flushed their Is-nks in 
his ffilleii eor]ise, till, stripped of evirv integumuiit, the 
wind wiiistli'S thrci|..,li the gliastly framework of hit i 
icikid rdi‘ 1 , mid h,s 'mnes, falling iisunder, and bloaehed | 
by tieal a-id wind, mtvc to mark the appointed'track 
upon wbieli his slr,‘iig(h was sjieiit.’ After a day of 
this kind, how gr.itci'ul the cool of evening, and how 
enlraiieitig the s|ieclaeli: of tlie great clear Ann ament, 
studded with .sri.irkling orbs! ‘No w'ondcr that of old 
the .sliopherds of tlic desert w'cro wursJiii>tH,'r« cf the 
stars!’ 

Afti r rciiidiing Knez, tlic traveller pursued a ronto on 
the eii.sterii side of the gulf of the same name towards 
the roek^- district of Sinai, which occupies the narrow 
pan of tlic pciiin.siila formed by the Gulf of Suez on 
tlic west, and the Gulf of Akahah on the east. The 
traidt jiursned was pretty nearly that followed by the 
lsrariilo.s iil'rcr their c.seape from Egypt, and led into a 
mountuiimus region, rnfl'.y, grand, and generally slerile, 
l)Ut interspersed with hxvi"ct I'lttle valleys, ravine-likc 
wiiter-eourses, or irii(/ya, and spots reiiilered fertile by 
springs. In wandering through thciSc solitudes, the 
mind is awed, not niiir<‘ liy the rugged griindeur of the 
se.inery, than i>y liistorieal nssociatiuiis, and the visible 
traces of a civilisid peojilc long since uxtirpatcA As a 
traveller ill searidi of what could derive aid from the 
]icnci1, Mr linrttett, witli much toil and datij^r among 
precipitous rocks, sought for certain hioruglyphical 
carvings whiidi have engaged the inquiries of the 
learned. Ilia scarcli was rewarded and under an urn- 
lirclla, to filiritcr liim fpiui tiic suorciiiiig lieat of the 
sun, he was able to copy these remarkable tablets, 
which are. :'.''eordiiigly rcjiresented in his volume, ‘ i 
looked at. tliem,’ says he, ‘ with a feeling which more 
than rewarded me for iny previous chagrin and toiL* 
Tlie tablets, which are cut in the face of different rocks, 
and near, as is said, the exhausted -workings of a cxipper 
mine, are Egyptian, and consist of figures of men, birds, 
ami creatures of a combined fantastic character, the 
wliolo refwTing to an early period of Egyptian history, 
probably coeval with Snphis, the builder Of the Great 
Pyramid, 2iao ^ears before the Cliristian era. They 
are believed to indicate the conquest of the country by 
one of the Egyptian sovereigns. Besides those visited 
by Mr Bartlett, tliere are others of later date, which 
exhaustum prevented him from examining,.. In conr 
ciusioii, im observes, * Is it not almost too tUarvellous 
for belief that these tablets ezdsted Were the exodus' 
of the Israelites, when Moses, with oU host, octualiy 
passed, beyond quiartion, down the vaBey Mokatteb, or 
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ft short distani-o below, on his way towards Wady Eeiran 
and Sinai? They ninst be regarded, I presume, as 
amon(i: the most ancient sculptures in existence; and 
yet it is evident that when they were executed, the arts 
were by no means in their infancy, but that jHjnturics 
nt least had elapsed since their unknown and remote 
origin.’ 

In Wady Maghara, through which the traveller im¬ 
mediately afterwards went, a vast number of inscrip- 
' tions occur on the rocks, some of which could have 
j been exe<‘uted only by the aid of ladders. All, including 
I flptires of camels and other animals, arc rude in fi^re, 

! and from the most careful examination, tliey appearVo be 
comparatively modern ; a rcasanabhi conjecture making 
them out to he memorials of tlic passage of early (.'hris- 
tian pilgrims to the heiglils of Sinai. To the towering 
and jagged peaks of the celebrated mountain Mr llurtlctt 
was now bound, and wu must leave to the imagination 
his account of tlio nmgnifii'cnt scenery which was licre 
unfolded to liis view. With regard to which is the true 
Sinni of the Hihlc, there are various opinions some 
contending for Mount Scrhal, which is fi34a feet above 
' the Ued Sea; while others favour the claims of Jlount 
St (Nitherincs I'nii feet higher. On the summit of the 
Serhal is a huge block of granite, to which the traveller 
chimhcred, and found on it a Sinaitie inscription. 3'he 
view from the top of this exposed protitbcrancc ex¬ 
tended /rom the Red Sea to Egypt, and across the 
I desert north-castwaril to the hills of Edom and I’ale.s- 
, tine; embracing, indeed, the whole scene of the Israel- 
itish wanderings, and in whose wild bosom an entire 
i gcnorivlioii was entombed. 

Trarvcllers through the region of Sinai frequently 
observe the ruins of ehapels, cells, convents, and otlier 
places of devotional resort in pa.st times. Some of these 
! date tiu'ir origin from an early period in the liistory of 
the e.lmrcli, while others were established during the 
fervour of the Crusades, and the possession of I’alestine 
by the Christians. A few survived tlie Saracenic re- 
coiiqiiests, being tolerated on payment of a e,crtaiii 
annual tribute; but all are now deserted exeept the 
convent of St Catherine, wliieh is occupied by a re¬ 
duced establishment of Greek monks under a tuperior. 
Tin; convent of St (.’atlierine, which is situated in a 
valley on one of the slopes of the mountain of that name, 
forms a useful and hospitable place of reception for 
travellers, who, however, as at an inn, arc exiiected to 
leave a sum (100 x>ia»tres, equal to a pound) for several 
i days’ living. The convent is a collection of buildings 
walled round like .a fort; and for security, the only 
access is by ft door at the height of thirty feet, to which 
triivcllors arc drawn up by a windlass. 

By the superior of the convent Mr BarllcU was kindly 
i recciveii and entertained; and here enjoying repose for 
1 a few Bays, he was able to observe Uie nature of Ihe 
j establishment and the appearance of its environs, and by 
I favour was permitted to dine in the old vaulted refee-, 
tory with the monks. The most interesting building 
■ within the enclosure is the <‘hurcli. ‘ ()n entering it for 
the first time, 1 was both pleaseifand surprised: although 
somewhat spoiled by tasteless and g.iudy decoration, it is 
a fine simple solemn basilica, built in the time of Jns- 
tiniani and is kept with the nicest care by the brethren. 
1/caning against a carved seat, I waited through the 
Bcrvksj, of which 1 understood nothing, but which is 
described by a previous traveller as “ simtde, dignified, 
and solemn, eott|iiatang in great part in the n^oding of' 
the Gospels, wi'm Mic touching reiponscs and chants of 
the Greek ritual”.... It was aflecting to see some 
very old men come tottoing in from a side-passage 
dutiug the service, whose beards, long to their girdles, as 
they knolt down, swept the njorble pavement; and who, 
after a brief but earnest prostration in praj-er, witb- 
. drew, failing nature being. apparently unequal to tbe 

fatigues of an entire service.Tiie floor i-i of inlaid 

marble. /"The altar-skrcen it highly, but not tastefully 
decorated'; an^like the rest of the building, is orna¬ 
mented with pictures of salute, male and female, painted 


in the Byzantine style, on a ground of gold. Numerous 
silver lam])s add to the richness of the effect. Behind 
the altar is tlio chapel, over the snot where tbe Burning 
Bush is supposed to liave stowf: upon it tbe utmost 
richness of decoration has been lavisiied; and the floor 
is covered with cosUy carpets. This holy spot may not 
be visited without taking off one's shoes. Tiie relics 
8f St Catherine, whoso body, after martyrdom at Alex¬ 
andria, was conveyed, aeconiing to tradition, to tlic 
summit of the neighbouring mountain, to which site 
has given her name, are also preserved with great vene¬ 
ration in another chai)el.’.... Tlie library of the con¬ 
vent contains, according to Burekhardt, fifteen hun¬ 
dred Greek books, and seven hundred Arabic m.anu- 
scripts ; tlie inmates arc not described as literary. 

Our traveller visited tiie garden of tbe convent, an 
cnulnsurc which, liy care, produces some useful fruits 
.and herbs. In tlie midst of tlio garden, and partly 
Ix-low the ground, is situated the cemetery or oharnel- 
honsc, wl-.^rc the earthly remains of tho monks arc con¬ 
signed to tiieir repose. Here was shown a large collec¬ 
tion of bones arranged in ‘ ghastly symmetry, arm-bone | 
to arm-bone, liiigii-bone to thigh-lMine, in a compact i 
pile, with a mass of uphcai>cd skulls;’ but this spectacle ;[ 
■was loss gli.astly than a sight wliicli presented itself i| 
in an inner vault. This was Miiu skeleton of an an- j 
cliorite, who apjie.ared to have been eonveyed from the ;] 
solitiiry cell in tlie mountains, ju.st ns he w.as finmd i 
after eneountering .alone tlie terrors of the last enemy, i 
fi.xed in tlie convulsive form liiat nature took in tlie j 
parting striiggiy: tlie close-clcnehcd hands, the ema¬ 
ciated head sunk on the bony clicst, the attitude of 
agonizing sniqilieation—with some few rngs of liis liair- 
siiirtyct clinging to ills frame—all gave to this skeleton 
the gliiistline.ss of iife in dofith, and told of long years |! 
of self-inlhetcd ])cnaiic.e and solitary agony endured by ! 
its parted tenant.’ AVliat a pieturc! Hut adjoining 
there was a fully more extraordinary exhibition. ‘In jj 
a lio.x ckwe by wer»‘ the reiiiaiiis of two hermits, tr.adi- |! 
tioiinlly hrkitlicrs, of ex.alted station, who, binding them- |i 
selves by the leg with a chain, also wore out a life of ll 
penitence and prayer in tiie adjacent mountain. Could il 
we know the liistcries of those wliose mouldering relics | 
lie Iiere before us, liow often, indeed, might truth apiiear 
stranger than fiction, reajity beyond the wildest visions 
of romauec! ’ 

"VVe liave now, we tliiiik, presented a suffleient speei- 
mcn of tlic contents of tins xilcosiug book of travel, and 
shalt Iiasteii to a coiiclusiou. From Binai Mr Bartlett 
and ills party proceeded to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, wiiere, i>rocuriiig an escort of Arabs, he pro¬ 
ceeded to I’otra, a deaerted city, abounding in elegant 
rock I’ftrvings, in tlic recesses of the land of Edom. Tctra, 
wliteli has i.ilterly been frequently described, did not 
fail short of the traveller’s expectations. Luring the 
oeeupaiiey of Syria by the Romans, it was an entrepot 
of commeree between the Red Sea and the Meditcrra- 
ilcan, as it liail been ccntnrics before; and now it became 
enriched with those Greek and Roman monuments 
which survive till the present day. By the Saracens 
the plane was utterly sacked, and rendered desolate. 1 
Mr Bartlett’s sketehe.s of the defaced bnt still magnifi- 
cent sculptures in Petra are tiie most valuable in the 
book; while his descriptions convey a good general idea 
of the loeidity and its singular appearance. Prophecy, 
its is well known, points to tiie desolation of Edom, and i 
its present condition closely accords with the, fate which I 
was said to await it. But our author takes Iwve to say ! 
tliat ‘a minute application of partieulox passages ms 
well-known work [Keith ?] on the subject is not borne 
out by facte. The passage, None shall luiis through 
it for ever,” alluded, doubtless, to the total breaking up i 
of the great commercial routes, ak well ml its. general 
abandonment and ruin; and not, ss is &ncifuify snpr 
pqfcd in the work in question, to the utter exelnsion - 
even of a single passenger or traveller, juasmueh as, 
caravans of Arabs are, and probably ever have been, in 
the habit of going to and fto in different directionB; and 
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nunioroiu travellers also nf late years passed unharmed 
UiTough the length aud hieadth oC the land.* 

Here we take ]eaT(^>f Mr Bartlett, again recominend- 
ing his volume to attention at this festive season, and 
venturing a hope that he will next year present ua with 
au equ4ly igr^able production of his pen and pencil. 

t *• f • _ 


BOBKIl'i' BLUM. 


Asiota t$o ycmarkable characters thrown up from the 
depths to' the surface of society by the recent continental 
revolutions, not one perhaps is more remarkable than 
Robert Blnm, one of the leaders of the (iciman re¬ 
publican party. The followtng is on outline of tlie for¬ 
tunes of this individual, os given in the ncwsp.vpcrs; and 
it will be admitted that if the history were fully written, 
it would indeed ‘ furnish one of the most rcinarhable of 


liiogniphics, full of vicissitude and suiTcring, hut showing 
an energy of mind continually rising siiperiurliuiid every 
struggle, and crowned nt last by success and fume, only 
to close by a bloody death.’ 

He was born on the lOtli of November J!!07 (the birth¬ 
day of Lutlier, it is remarked) at Cologne, on the Bhiiic. 
His father was a student, who failed in his examination 
for the church, and became first a cooper, and afterwards a 
ncedlc-makor, but could scarcely earn his bread in either 
triide from bad health. lie died, leaving three children; 
and the mother contracted a second marriage with a day- 
labourer, one of the class that lives by loading and un¬ 
loading the barges on the Bhiue. This man had children 
by a former marriage, and the union of the two families 
increased the misery of both. In Uio disastrous yciirs 
If! 1C and 1(117 they were brought down to ubsoliito star¬ 
vation, and the boy llobert was obliged to contribute to 
the c.xisteiico of all by his talents for—begging! Kven 
at this early age he had a certain gift of language, a 
power of persuasion that was difiiciilt to resist; and it Is 
recorded iliat, by his patlictic ttescription of the dreadful 
condition of the family, he opened t])e heart of an old 
miserly uncle, who had never before been known to part, 
with a penny, but who sent j)ini home Inadod with a 
supply of food, and enrirhcil with a piece of silver! 

A sister of his father subsequently paid the small sum 
required for his attendance at the .Tesuits’ school, mid his 
progress was so rapid as to excite wonder. lie then 
became one of the boys who attend the priest during the 
celebration of mass, having in the intervals of tlie services 
to watch the open church. In the,se solitary hours, in¬ 
stead of becoming impressed with the solemnity of the 
place, he fell into religions doubts, especially on one of 
the principal tenets of the Catholic church. He e.xplaincd 
them to priest, and was cnjoiueil a penance for his 
presumption. He refused to perform it, luid left chure^ 
and priest to seek his fortune elsewhere. Ho did not 
possess the ‘letter of recommendation’—a good coun¬ 
tenance ; but, among his other fatalities, had to struggle 
aaainst tho unfavourable impressions made by his un¬ 
gainly, not to say repulsive, appearance. He became 
first the ahop-boy of a tinman, and then the general ser¬ 
vant and candle-snufTer of a theatre—exhibited talents 
and honesty, and was made cashier and money-taker. 
Ho followed the manager from town to town for some 
years, collected books, read, and at last wrote for the 
annuals and journals with great success. At length he 
fixed hliliiielf! ip Leipsic as a bookseller, plunged into 
politics', and^dfisiwed that he possessed unequalled powers 
of elo<ittgn<ie-c-powers that not even his opponents could 
deny, WSd whi<m freqyntly they could not resist. 

' His influence over the peimlo became immense, and 
more than once ho proved it by restraining them within 
tihe bounds of jreace and order. He was chosen a memltfr 
of the municipality; and when the German Diet was 
summoned at Ftaokfort, under the new system, he was 
immediately elected one of tho deputies for Saxony. In 


it be was the recognised leader of tho extreme Left, or 
Liberals. MTien tlie onifHjror of Austria fled from Vieun.a 
tho last time, Blum was deputed by the Frankfort 
Asscmldy to beat to tbo Viennese tho rcsnlhtion of tho 
Assenildy, that Vienna had deserved we.l! of Germany. 
Unfortunately for him (but whether it will prove to be un- 
forlunato for the country at large remains to be seen), ho 
was taken prisoner, tried l»y a court-martial, and his life 
has been the sacrifice. A violimt protest against his im- 
prisoiinient, signed by Blum, and handed in to the mili¬ 
tary autliuritics, exiiedited, if it did not occasion his 
exertion. The protest was delivered in at four o'clock 
thcvith Noveitibor; at six o’clm-k .M. Blum was teieil, 
and nt hall-past seven he was led out to be shot. Aluiiit 
an hour aud u-half before the time of execution, a 
cliaplaiti was deputed to visit him, and prepare him for 
iluath, of wliieh lie had os yet had no notice. At first ho 
rfliM not believe Hie messenger of death, but the gloomy 
tidings wore soon rori'olioratcd by olficitil intelligence. He 
aflCTwards aiqieawd (|Uilo calm luid collected, remarking 
In the chaplain, * You know, perhaps, that I am afieniian 
Catholic; I trust, tliercfore, you will exempt mo from auri¬ 
cular confession.' The minister, being of ins own persua¬ 
sion, of course assented. Blum then begged a little time 
to write to his wife, ehildren, and mother, which was 
grunted. Afterw.ards the ehnplulu aud he ciniverscd a 
good deal tWgcther. libiui was still very calm, and ex- 
]iresscd his pleasure that lie had become lu'quaiiitcd with 
such a ‘ worthy ami truly Bbrisliiui man.’ ‘ 1 wish,’ said 
he, ‘to leave you a remembranee, but 1 biivo only my 
hair-brush loft; W'ill you accept that from me, and 
tlieroliy attbrd me my lust pleasure 1 ’ 

Ho wus now summoned to proceed to death.’ An 
officer iqipiooclied to put him in irons, but lie said, 

‘ I will die as a tree German ; you will believe my word 
that 1 will not iiuiko a ridiculous attempt to escape; 
spare mn your chains.’ Kis request was granted, and the 
procession moved on, guarded by ttsu ^honsarvd military. 
As they proceeded, Blum was much aflectoil, and wept. 
But he was soon calm again, lUid remaiked to those with 
him, ‘ Yes, liohert Bliiiu has wopf, but not the tb'lrgafe 
lilum—he dies with a free conscience; but the husband, 
the fatliar—1 thought of my dear wife and children.’ 

About half-past seven they arrived at the place of 
texecution. Blum stepped nut of tho carriage, and in¬ 
quired who was to siioot him. The answer was, tho 
‘.fiii/cr.’ Blum replied, ‘I am glad of that; the JiigCT 
mark well: on the 2(ith of Oclolier thoy wounded me 
in the bhouldcr.’ As tlioy were going to blindfold him, 
he expressed a wish to die‘looking death in tho face;’ 
but the Commanding ollicer told him that the .liigcr 
would aim better if they did not sec his eVoii,'], Blum 
answered, ‘fsinee that is the case, 1 willingly submit.’ 
lie then spoke his hist words; ‘J dio for German free¬ 
dom : fur that 1 have fought. My country, forget mo 
not!’ As is the custom, the provost begged three times 
for mercy; after which nine men stepped forward, and 
qired: the two tirst balls struck him—one in the eye, 
and the other on the left side of tho breast. 

(In Monday the news*arrivcd in lieipsic, and caused 
much sensation. In the evening, a great town’s meeting 
was held in the OdOon, when many resolutions were passed, 
aiuoiig which were—‘That all friends of Blum should 
wear signs ef mourning, either on their hats or on their 
breasts ’—‘ That his coiqise should be brought to Leipsic ’ 
—‘ and that an tmiiiversary of his death .should he held.’ | 
After the meeting, the people inarched in great numbers 
to the .Vustrian consul’s ^residence, and nulled down hU 
coat of anns, and carried' it to tho market-place, where | 
they first hung it upon a lamp-post, and afterwards | 
trampled upon it, and smashed it to pieces. Other riots 
took pltce in the evening, but were suppressed by the 
Gommunal Guard. A much more satmactory demon¬ 
stration was made by the formation of a sumcription- 
committee for the benefit of Brum’s sfidow and .four 
children. , -■ 

In the meantime, the F^kfort Assembly has almost 
unanimously passed a decr^' ki which it protests ‘ before 
all Germany against tltb tbetust aod'laiwation of the 
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deputy Robert Blara, which took place in contempt of 
the law of the empire of the 30th of Septenibor, and 
euminons the minutty of the empire to take the mn^t 
energetic luekaureB to cause those peraone to be tried and 
puuiahcd who took part, directly or indirectly, in his 
aneet and execution.’ So much for the beggar boy of 
Cologne t 


THE MISSPENT GUINEA. 

I AM blest, or sometimes I am templed to say troiihled, 
with a domestic, whose long aervice iii the faini^ of 
forty years and upwards entitles lux, in her ownVsti- 
niation, to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of an 
actual member of it; and as slm has not a known rela¬ 
tive living, and not a friend that 1 am aware of, except 
ourselves, poor Dolly's etaiiue to ennsideratiou and coni- 

S assion are certainly paraimnmt, and of these she takes 
no advantage, lecturing, schooling, domineering, and 
prophesying by turns. The last-uientioiied arcon)pli.sh- 
ment is combined »ith lortune-tclling, by means of a 
pack of singularly dirty cards, and also by the grounds 
that remain at the bottom of tea-cups: shn is au adept 
at this i and nut a marriage or death takes place in the 
family, even to the fourteenth cousinsliips, without Dolly 
foretelling it. 8lic still adheres to the ancient qiir iiit 
Style of costume, formerly jicmiitted to pfi-sons in lux 
class: the short jacket ami loopcd-np petticoat, the 
linen caps with broad borders, the hlai k w orstid hose, 
and tliiqk high-heeled shoes, which, together with 
checked aprons, and housewifely ponderous pockets, 
like a pair of panniers balaneiiig eadi other at her 
sides,'complete her attire. Dully is a weird, withered- 
looking crone now; hut if traditionary lore n’jmrt.s 
truthfully, in her youth Dolly Maytloucr W'as a emiiely 
arch damsel, winidng hearts hcedlesbly, until her own 
turn came at length, and her own heart was given away, 
and well-nigh hrdikeii into the bargain, for the gallant 
Bailor to whom she was betrothed ixxislud in the war. 
Tears and years have glided by since then, and she 
never but once alluded to this jiassage in lier history, 
when she also displayed the hoarded relic of lux life— 
a bmich of blue ribbons, .lamie'.s last parting gift. Rlur 
is bur favoiuritc colour, tho navy lier standing toast; and i 
never does a beggar, who gives himself nut for an un¬ 
lucky tar, eipiippud in straw-liat and naval jacket, solicit 
relief, but Dolly’s soft heart melts, the huge receptnelcs 
fur odd pentK are dived into, and though oiten imposed 
on, her eyes continue wilfully blind. Report also speaks 
Ilf Dolly's having been um- of a happy and respeetiihlc 
family; but dark shadows rest over the details, and I 
never beard them explained until within the bast few 
months, from Dolly’s own lips ; the eireumstaucus lead¬ 
ing to jlhe recital were as follows;— 

A lady of tny aequaintanec, tho wife of an oflicer in 
tho army, completed a beautiful present of her own 
handiwork, which she designed as an otTcriug for thq» 
Princess - Royal on her birthday; but undexstunding 
that her gracious Majesty ^|id altogrther forbidden 
tlie practice of sending gifts to the royal children, her 
chagrin was unbounded, and loud and long wert' Iter 
lamentations o-.er, wasted time and worsteds. Ihillj, 
who is of cou'-se a privileged personage, and knew the 
lady extremely well, volunteered her opinion and re¬ 
marks—all tending, as she supposed, to consolation. 

Tor her jmftr *he would rather have any gift rejected 
than accept one from royal hands, however great tho 
buuciit or honour conferred! 

Dolly, ill making tl,is announcement, displayed on- 
usual agitation and vehemence of demeanour, but de- 
cliuud to afford explanation then, merely aiUrmtiig that 
royal gifts always brought ill-luck to tlie recipients. 
Knowing her invincible obstinacy on every point where 
her ignorant prejudicea or opinions w,.re conoerned, I 
made DO remark, but patiently awaileil the elucidation 
which I ilumaaw was forthcoming. Nor was 1 wrong in 
tny sgppoaitioD, as of her own accord she narrated the 
oircumstaaces piecemeal, which 1 will put together for 


the reader’s benefit; merely premising that Dolly re¬ 
lated them in corroboration of a favourite superstition, 
entirely setting aside the useful legson incnU»ted. 

About thirty-six years ago, Dolly’s father had pre¬ 
sented a fine hole specimen of the honest English wood- 
nian, a hewer of forest giants, living amid the sweet 
^iiea of nature. lie was <hnploycd in thinning and 
telling some ancient plantations bounding the Duchess 
of Bnjnswick’s grounds, at* a part wliere the wooden 
palings had given way, separating the grounds from the 
adjacent park, thus leaving a picturesque gap, which 
gave to view the woodland glades, and green siivamias, 
and the grawful fawns darting across in all directions. 
Ills son was working in cotppany with Saul Mayilower, 
anil a young girl of about sixteen rested on the pros¬ 
trate trunk of a fallen tree, having brought the la¬ 
bourers’ dinner from the village, entering by the park 
and thrmish the gap. She was now waiting ’.intil ihu 
hungry men had finished their welcome meal; but she 
dill not losig sit still, for, with the wild e.xnlierance of 
youthful innocent spirits, she lionnded hither and 
thither, her fair locks streaming on tho wind, her frolic 
laugh rc-eehoing through the glades, and her blue eyes 
lit up with niiimatinn and ddight. Presently she espied 
a plunk lying directly across tlie tree on which she had 
been seated. * Oh what a beautiful soe-saw, if 1 had 
but a plaj fellow!’ she exclaimed; and us if her wish 
had ht'cn heard, just at that moment a young lady, 
apparently ten or eleven years old, plainly attired in 
a white frock .'tnd coarsu stTaw-hoiiiict, cniorgcd from 
the surrounding slirubberius, and standing still for a 
space to contemplate the group before her, suddenly 
hi)uiided forward, .and seated herself on the vacant end 
of the inviting plank. With shouts of laughter that 
were perfectly heartfelt, as if such lilxirty was novel 
and ciiclianting to the last degree, .md she was deter¬ 
mined to make tlie most of it, the young lady began 
Binging, ‘Here we go uji, up, up! and here we go 
down, down, down!’ and not behind-band was her 
companion, nothing loath to he so congenially met. 
They ronijad, they sang, and were in the height of 
their gloiious merriment, wlicn two stately ladies, at¬ 
tended by a venerable gcntk-inan, cjime quickly for- 
'Ward, evidently in se.arch of the runaway; but though 
the young lady appeared startled, she was not m the 
least daunted, and it seemed clear tbero would be a 
struggle for her own way. There was souicwhat in her 
noble and truly English countenance which savoured 
of high spirit and command; and though she too was 
fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, how marked the 
contrast between herself and her peasant playfellow! 
Vet both Were pretty creatures, and the latter looked 
the happiest and least thoughtful. Resficctful r^on- 
stranevs, and a whisiaircd comuiunieation from om of 
the ladles, seemed to inllneneu the charming little lady 
into regaining her decorous propriety again; she in 
l^er turn gravely advanced to the old gentleman and 
whispered a request, the import of which may be 
guessed from tlie fact of his taking out a purse, and 
with a low reverence placing in her hand a bright 
golden guinea. She then turned towards her late com- 
paiiion, pleasantly asking, ‘ What is your name ? ' and 
when the answer was given of ‘ Alice Mayflower,’ re¬ 
joining, ‘Mine is Charlotte: keep ttiis for my sake; and 
sumetinips remember our happy moments in the woods 
together.’ 

The golden guinea was transferred to Alice May- 
flo’wer’s hand, and the young lady led off by her attend¬ 
ants ; but more than once she looked back, nodding her 
head; and wben the last shred of her white robe had 
disappeared, tlicn, and not till then, did those she bad 
left recover speech, for, said Saul ftlayflower, ‘ That was 
tim Princess Charlotte I I saw her alight from her 
carriage this very morning when she came to visit her 
gtandmaninm. God bless her—God bless her sweet 
face and kind heart 1’ • 

What an immense sum this gbldeo guinea appeared 
to Alice Mayflower—what Inexhatu^ble ricdiesl She 
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hungr it round her neck, suspended by a gay ribimn; 
but she looked at it bo often, that at length she thought 
it would be very pleasanif to have something prettier 
than that, which she might still wear in honour of the 
gracious donor. In the village a now shop was opened, 
and such splendid things were sold there! earrings— 
‘ real gold earrings,’ the ticket sa^d—^for ‘ half a guinea 
still she would Itave *a half left; and the earrings 
were ‘ so lovely’—‘ such a bargani! ’ Why should not 
she have earrings ? Tliere was Nelly Smith had a pair 
of coral oupB, and Sally Muggins had a necklace. Poor 
Alice Mayflower I she needed a mother's uarc: she had 
lost hers at her first entrance into the world. Her 
only sister, nearly’fifteen years her senior, was in dis¬ 
tant service, for iSaul Mayflower could not support two 
daughters at home; and Alice cooked and waslied for 
her father, and kept the cottage neat. And Saul loved 
her so tenderly—the youngest darling of his a^o?, b(> 
fair and frolicsome she was too—tliat he fairly siwilt 
her, and eonld not bear to say uuy when he ought to 
have done so. 

When Alice sported her earrings, he chided her for 
(‘hanging the royal gift for such thriftless bauh]c.s; but 
ti he.n he saw how well she bceanic them, as she tossed 
lier head, shaking back the imviiriont curls to sliow 
tirem off better, what more could lie say ? It ^Yas an 
innocent wish to possess tliC finery after all. A las! 
weak father, in after-days you iiaikcd liack with bitter 
reriionio and self-reproach for not haring ciicckcd m ilio 
bud thi>8e first insidious approaches of the cneniics to 
(loinestic purity and peace—female vanity, and the lovi! 
of finery and display. Alice had still another Inilf- 
giiiiK'a remaining; but she never rested till that was 
also gone: it seemed to burn her neck as it hung there, 
liright colours would show off her earrings to better 
adraiitage; and having once given sray to iicr ruling 
passion, and found titat it reigned paramount f o oil otlier 
considerations, it was not long ere she found tiie means 
to gratify it more fully th.an she could ever hope to .io 
in her poor father's cot, elad in tlic homely g-arli of her 
station. A lady of fasliion, whose villa residence w'as 
situated in the vieinity of Alice Mayjllower’s native 
village, having just parted witii her personal attendant, 
required a ‘good-looking’ young woman to fill the 
vaeaiit situatiun; anil many ciriMmstanecs, all trivial 
in themselves, but tending towards the same cuiiclu- 
sioD, finally ended in the inex{a!rienecd Alice Ixicniuing 
lady’s-maid on short notice, and after but little con¬ 
sideration. 

Saul wished the lady wdth whom liis Alice was to 
live had lircn older, and not quite so gay and flighty ; 
but ho had not the heart to prevent his dear child’s 
aggrandizement, fur she intreated his leave to go. She 
longed to sec the world, and the wages promised were 
most lilierol. Perhaps the father's strongest reason 
for consenting was, that he found times were ‘not 
so gnoil ns they had been ;’ the woodnimi’s employment 
must fail as age (wept on, and it was as welt Alice 
should make friends for herself. Alice would often, 
very often, come and see him when tiuy (for already she 
classed lierscif witli her mistress) were not in London; 
and so she departed, full of gaiety and pleasurable anti¬ 
cipations. 

To follow poor Alice Mayflower’s downw.ard progress 
were needless, as well as painful. Suffice it to say, that 
the lady to whose (sire she was confided was one whe, 
provided that her domestics were honest towards her¬ 
self, and contributed to her comfort, inquired and con- 
c^rued henwlf no further. Alice fell into evil company. 
Her associates were unprincipled, and her career of 
vanity and folly ended by her teing detected in the act 
of secreting artieles hsAeath her shawl in a lace-shop, 
whither she had been sent on a commission from her 
lady. A valuable piece of Mechliu lace was found iu 
her possession on her trunks hfjiing searched; riie wass 
committed to prison; her mistress, borror-struck, would 
havu nothing to i(ty pn her behalf, but utterly aban¬ 
doned her; and she was tried, convicted, and teatcn<»d 


to seven years' transportation. Who may tell of the 
father’s agony and desjiair '/ The poor honest foan was 
utterly struck down: deprived of speech, ami of the use 
of his limbs, tlio dr^vlcd workhouse rMcived him; for 
with all her exertions, lus eldest daughter could n(»t 
kc'jp him ftxnn that, and goon his gray hairs were 
brmiglit down in sorrow U> tlic grave: and who coulil' 
mourn when it closed over him? Misfoi;tMneB, it is 
commonly said, never come singly; and at the period 
when bis aid was so much needed, Sanl Mayflower's 
only sou hail been injured by the fall of a tree which 
he was ci'gngcd iu foiling. After lie had lingered for 
many weiks iu an hospital, death terminated his suf¬ 
ferings. 

‘And all this ntiscry w.is accounted for,' sobbed Dolly, 
‘by my unhappy sister receiving that fatal royal gift of 
n golden guinea. Oli! wo the day when Alice hung it 
r.mnd her u ititc neck, for it was an evil day for us ail! 
lint site died penitent, anil sleeps in the (xmviet’s grave 
far, far away. Poor thing—jiiior thing 1 ’ 

‘lias it never .struck you, my good, dear Dolly,’ said 
I, ‘that tile fault existed in your .sister's iniiid, and 
inigikt. Iiavo been brought out by a thousand other cir¬ 
cumstances as well as the trifle you blame?’ 

‘ Hut would she ever liavo got flic earrings, if it 
hadn’t keen for tin: guinc.a?’ urged Dolly, indignant at 
my stupidity. ‘•Why, ma'am, if our own dear sovereign 
lady was to ofll>r me, w.lli her own fe.ir hands, a bit o* 
gold with her beantifni likeness stamiied uu it, cfo you 
think I’d dare take it ? ' 

‘ J do not think yon will ever be fried, good Dolly,’ 
answered I, ‘or I wouldn’t tic li/o sure of the result, see¬ 
ing tlmt your capaeiiui.-i pockets often need replenish¬ 
ing ; for bogging KaiIor.s arc singularly numerous at 
our gate, and siuifris a dear luxury—is it not, Dolly?’ 


,;'TIIK DIPPKUKNT LL'llOI’BAN RACES. 

At a nionienf like tlic present, when the various con¬ 
tests now agitating tliis quarter of tlic globe arc assum¬ 
ing an astxict of strife betwixt race and race, some short 
review of the dilfurcnt European races may nut be un¬ 
interesting. 

'At the spread of the Roman power, two great nations 
occuiiicd the greater part of western EuroiX!—the Celts 
and Ilicrians. That event, and the subsequent irrup¬ 
tion of tile Teutonic tribes, which overran the Roman 
Empire, led at last to an amalgamation of the invaders 
anil invaded, and tiius those two races have to a con¬ 
siderable extent lost tiieir individuality—the Iberians, 
indeed, almost whoUy so. Their blood is still the prevail- j 
iiig ciement in tlie fiopulatiun of most of the countries of 
w( stern Europe; but tlic unmixed nations of their lineage j 
are now' coinparntivelv few. In thu early days of Romo I 
the Celts iiihahited Uaul, the British islands, and parts 
of Spain and Italy. At present they are the natives 
of ^hc greater ]iart of Ireland, the Highlands of Soot; 
land, and Isle of Man, calling themselves ‘ OAiAii> uad 
the people of Wales, Corpigsfl in England, a||ieti||flttan^ 
in France, who as-e tepied * Kyniry.’ divi¬ 

sions of the Celtic fkniiily have distinct diawsSs of their 
ancient language, wliich they all stiil retain ex(%pt tlie | 
Oiimi.sh, who lost theirs in the begitu^g of the last ' 
century, after having been on'S^ic,,d<5Bli»c for jfenera^ 
tions. The last:vho spoke it'Wlli;.the ftahermen ,aqdf^ 
market-people about tlie Laii£igM|iii. Celtic blood 
mueh mingled in thenationif M Sya tn 
P'rance, notwithstanding tlte' fflSiy settlements ■? 

vaders, the msdn stock of the population is un^ui^dly 
Celtic. On consideriltion this will not appearaurplMiagt ' 
the Bofflsfts, the drrt conquerors of iVance, werp pftetlyj 
of Celtic origin tdieBiseJtj^iu is apparent from their 
language; and the Erd|% the subsequeui Invaderiv 
were never so numerou^as the origiiiai itdiabitants 
whomuained. In the e43Nf‘and south of Eicwheg,'in tlte . 
parts appropriated by the BprguBdiou and Visigoths, 
and in Normandy, the settlement of the Northmen, the 
Teutonic admixture is most obkHottsp iA BtAWtaf, M . 
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j befoh!-incntioned, tlic inhabitants are pure Celts; in 
I Gascony (so called fhim the Uasconea), Iberian blood 
I pn)bably predominates. In person the Celts arc spare 
I and hptdy. There have been many disputes as to their 
j original eoraplexinn: Cmsar speaks of tliein as red-haired; 
they are now, however, much darker th-an tluiir Teutonic 
brethren; their eyes are generally black or gray; th;;y 
are active in mind and body, impetuous, imaginative, 
hospitable,‘from their old clan-ciistoms more obedient 
to persons than principles, and more devoted to kindred 
than country. Their greiitcst evil is an unhnjipy proiio- 
nesB to intestine strife, which Inis been l>uyund doubt 
the most potent cause of their decline in tho^countries 
i they once exclusively possessed. 

Opr earliest notices of the Iberians are as the inha¬ 
bitants of the Spanish Tcninsiila, whence tliey pushed 
themselves into .Southern Gaul, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
As a distinct jieople they have nearly diaapi)cared. 
i Modern investigation tends to prove tliat the Basques 
i of Spain and France arc tlieir represenUtives. In all 
j those eoiintries whero they once dwelt—Spain, I’ortu- 

gal, Gas(a>ny, Sardinia, &r_th(‘y still form an inipor- 

! tant ingredient in the very diversified popul.atiou; a 
I diversity in appearani'c, temperament, language, and 
' costume, whicli, visible all over sunthern Kurepe, is no- 
I where perhaps so strongly-marked as in Spain —diver¬ 
sity owing to the variety in surfacemiul elimale, and 
defleienoy in iuternal communication keeping alive tlie 
chiirnliteristicE of the many riices who from age to age 
have colonised or conquered there— Celt ami Iberian, 
Greek and lioman. Teuton and Kloor. The tall Oatahin, 
in lung red cap, and lung sasli-girt trousers, with his 
rough manner and restless cnteri)ri.'>e. is diflercnt from 
flic sullen, listless Mureian: the alfablc but trcaelierous 
I Yalencian, with animated features, and louse manth', 
chequered like the Scottish tartan, is the reverse of flic 
' grave, stately, liigh-minded Ca.stiiian: while the An- 
! dalusian—hoastfui, graceful, and ga 3 ’, tlie dand.;' of 
I Spain—-is the very antipode of the simple, honest Gal- 
I lego, in his coarse garb and hohnnilcd shoes. Teutonic 
i blood is mure evident in Galicia, Asturias, and Cata¬ 
lonia than elsewhere in the I’eninsula; Moorish blood 
in the south; and Iberian, or Cell-Iberian,Tn the other 
provincea ‘J'lio Basques, the representatives of the 
Ilicrians, are a hold, sturdy poinilation, Tlieir ch.irae- 
tcr comprises many valuable qmdities—^lionestj', fru¬ 
gality, cheerfulness, industry, mid a high spirit of in¬ 
dependence. Of tlie origin of tlic older Italian nations 
—the Btruseans, llmbriaus, &c.—we know nothing for 
certain. Tlie Celts h.ad undoubtedly large possessions 
in Italy, and the Iberians jirubahly some colonies. The 
Greeks had also large settlements. Indeed Sicily and 
Sou^ Italy, c.illed from this ripcuinstance Magna 
Grainia, were to a great extent colonised by them. On 
thojiluwnfall of Rome, the Teutonic tribe of the Longo- 
bards settled in, and gave tlieir name to, laimoard}'. 

J In the middle ages, the Normans and Spaniards emi- 
j qiiered in the soutli, and tlie Saracens also in Sicuy.* 
Frnin all these circumstances, and the subdivision of 
I the country into independent states, the ixipulatiun is 
I of atroust ns varied a character as in Spain, The 
steady, plodding Bombard shows his Teutonic origin; 
tlie Greek is the predominating element in the mercu¬ 
rial Plupotitan. 

Gcrdlany and Scandinavia were the original nonnfrics 
of the Teutons, and in those countries they still coii- 
tiime unadulterated. The various proportions of their 
i admixture with tlie population in sonthern Burope lias 
I been already notiued. The unmixrd nations of this 
j race ate the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ice¬ 
lander, Dutch, and by far the greater proisertion of 
the Swiss, Knglisb, Lowland Scotch, and British colo- 
nlsfi in tlic north of Ireland.' .The Belgians are chiefly 
Teutons, loo, with a mingling of French blooil. The 
Teutons are the most widely-spread of all the European 
raocs. The qualities most prominent in their character, 
and which have contributed mainly to their present 
diffusion and progress, are enterprise, patience, and per- 
, / 


severance; generally speaking, they are more orderly 
and more industrious, mure reserved and graver in 
demeanour than their neighbours. In person thi^ arc 
of good size and robust, light or brown luured, .and blue 
or brown eyed. As they occupy almost exclusively 
their various countries, they require a briefer notice 
than has been bestowed on the more complicated races. 

AnoUier widely - difihsed race, the Slavonians, is 
Hpre.'ul over eastern' Europe. The nations of their 
stock are the Russians and Poles, the Bohemians, Mo¬ 
ravians, Cariiithians, Carniolans, and Wendes, in Ger¬ 
many ; the Slovaks, in Hungary; the Croats. Slavo¬ 
nians. Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, Bosiiiaks, 
and Bulgarians. Witli generally excellent qualities of 
he.ad and heart, the Slavonians are in a much less 
advanccil state of civilisation than the majority of 
the nations of western Europe. Feudalism prevails 
amongst them still. In the present day, the pniject of 
a I’nnslavonin, or great United Slavonic Empire, has 
been^iroaclied; but wre fear sudi a powerful union of | 
lialf-civiliscd states would lie anything but favourable 
for the progress of European liberty and refinement. 

Without rcekouing the more mixed races— the 
French, Spaniards, &e.—the number of the ciimpara- ' 
tively pure races already enumerated has been estimated 
as follows:— 

CtUf!, nlmnfe ..... 

IbcriiUis, ..... UKi.bbb 

TiMiloni <in Kiimponnd Anicricet)» » . 

tSlaMinlnuH, ..... 

The other great families inhahiting Europe are tlie ■ 
Asiatic race of tlie Magyars of Hungary, and the P'ins i 
who dwell in the north of Europe: though these two j| 
nations h:ivc a similar origin and cognate languages, !: 
there is no rcsemblauec between them in manners or {j 
person. 2'lic M.agynrs an- a handsome social people; i| 
the Fins, though honest and hospitable, arc gloomy and 
repulsive in inauiicr, and of sinister uui-uuth apjie.aran(-c, I 
whicli was jirobablj- tlie cause of their old reputation 
for nw-romaricy, w'hicli they retain even still w-itU some 
of our own sailors, ^To the Fiimislt race belong the 
Laplnnders, Livonians, Esthes, &c. Tlie Vlaches of 
Wdlaehia ainr IMoldavia (the formrr Dacia), and the 
fierce natives of Albania (tlie old Illyria), are supposed 
to be the aborigines of those countries. The omxi glo- | 
rioua nation of the Greeks is still a fine people, though 
now in a semi-civilised condition, very different from 
their former high estate. They arc not confined to 
Greece, but spread largely over European Turkey, tlie 
coasts of Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and LevaiiL 

And now that, in the present day, the project has 
been started by Germans and Slavonians of collecting 
the variuns nations of the same race under the sariiu 
government, it may not lie improper to consider a little 
ils merits. Its objects are to confirm and strengthen 
nationality, and preserve a greater purity of race. The 
preservation of nationality is both desirable and praise¬ 
worthy, and should be with every nation a primary 
care. In other respects wc fear this plan will be loss 
advantageous. Au amalgainatioH of races has (in 
western Europe at least) been invariably found bene¬ 
ficial. The present progressive character of the British 
people has by many been attributed to the circumstance 
of their being so much mixed; and this will appear to 
have considerable show of reason, when we reflect that 
the Teutons and Celts arc races so contrasted, that the 
deficiencies in one are almost invariably the promi¬ 
nent characteristics of the other—Teutonic perseverance 
and patience, and Celtic impetuosity and quickness of 
perception; Celtic social graces, and Tentm practical 
ability. Teutonic intellect is generaUy considemd |iir<i-. 
founder and slower than the Csjtic. The first jicm^ 
of the feudal days, in force of ^arsoter and, milit^. 
prowess, was unquestionably the Normaos. . In l£o 
yarious countries of their conquests they exhibited a 
more enduring mental leDergy thqn the Celts, more 
mental activity than the Teu^ns, ^ooe^Sing from their 
being a compound of the two / In the present day. 
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baronial hall wa* filled with retainers of every degree, 
‘keeping their Christmas holiday;’ all parhmk of tlie 
bounty of their lord, which waa bestowed with no 
sparing hand. Besides the ponderous baron of beef, 
roasted kid, venison pasties, and innumerable ether 
good things, the festive board was graced by a peacock, 
which, aiKording to a manuscript in the possession of 
the ^yal Society, was roasted, after wliich the feathers 
were replaced by a skilful artiste. This manuscript 
says, ‘Jjet hym (the.peacock) coole awhile, and take 
and sowe hym in hys skyn, and gilde liis cumi)e, and 
so serve hym for the last cours.’ The wassail howl, 
whose ments are the tlieine of many an ,'jld Saxon 
hollad, waa garlanded with holly and divers-coloured 
ribbons, and duly lionoiired by the ‘ goodly companie 
thc^vergreons whicli decorated the groined roof of the 
‘ bannered hall’ 

‘ TjOoked down while ji1iHl,;ing dranghts were poured ;• 

and methegliii and liipi>o!Tns went freely round. After 
the feast entered morris dancers, and tlic fxjrd of 
Misnilc, with his attendants gorgMusly attired, ex¬ 
hibited their ‘merrie disports’ amidst iiunr.trclsy and 
mirtliful sounds. Ttien followed the dance, in whicii 
moved in measured steps the stately dame andkniglilly 
cavalier. In the reign of Quecti Klizabetli, • brawls’ 
were much in fa.sbian. These were^gure (Lnees, in 
which Sir Cliristoplier Hatton gre,atly excelled: to this 
circumstance, and to his graceful figure, much of his 
advancement in life ii.as been attributcil. Of this 
gentleman the poet Gray speaks in the following 
lino i— 

‘ My gTiiTO Lord keepor led the brawls.’ 

Youth and age—rich and pwr—all participated in ilic 
mirth attendant upon the sc.ason. It was truly a Joy oiis 
time, and ‘merriment was a matter of jiublic romani- 
ment.’ Huge logs hl.azcd and crackled in the captwiotis 
chimney, and threw a bright glow over the ohl walls, 
wainscotted with black oak, wliich was almost hidden 
by the garniture of scarlet-berried holly' and {warly 
mistletoe. A largo piece of the latter was invariaiily 
suspended from the centre of llic middle btain, licneatli 
wiiieli many a young gallant saluted the blushing, 
maiden, as she rested ibr a moment beneath tlui mis- 
obievous hraneh. 

In t!ie olden times, tlie festivities of Christmas were 
such, that a nobleman’s establishment was considered 
incomplete unless it included persons whose only dutv 
was to arr^gc them. The sovereigns of England were 
wont to cclelp’ate this glorious anniversary with gre.at 
pomp •- the royal castle of Windsor has not nnfrcquently 
Wii ciiosen as tlie scene of princely inirtli; more par¬ 
ticularly ill the earlier days by William Rufus, Henry 
I., and John, and at a later period by Queen Elizabeth. 

The 26t.h of December still retains the old ai.polla- 
tien of ‘ Boxing-Day,’ from the practice of giving money 
to (lumcstics and the servants of dilTurent trailesiifenv 
The origin of these Christmas-boxes is rattier obscure; 
but it hits been accounted fd: in the following manner, 
which explanation is jicrhaps as satisfactory as .any that 
can be obtained:—‘The Romish priests had masses 
said for alinust everything. If a ship went out to the 
Indies, the priests had a box in her under the protec¬ 
tion of some saint; and for masses to be said for them 
to that saint, &c. tlie poor people must put something 
into the priest’s box, whicti was not opened till the 
ship’s return. The mass at that time was called Chrisl- 
maxs; the box called Chrislmass-hojs, or money gathered 
against that time, that m-asses might be said by the 
priests to the saints to forgive the peopla the do- 
bauoberies of that time; and from tins tlie servants 
had the liberty to get box-inoney. that they too might 
be enabled to pay the priest for his masses, knowing 

1 well the trick of the proverlv “ No penny, no pate^ 
nosters.”’ 

I « Christmas is observed at present in Norway and 

j Sweden much as it used to be in England. In tlie for¬ 


mer country, on tlio morning of the festal day, the 
roads are thronged with sledges conveying visitors to 
their destinations; and the,.bells, which deexirate the 
harness of»the hardy little norses, make a merry tink¬ 
ling in the clear frosty air. The day begins with divine 
service. The churelies are remarkable for ail absence 
of architectural ornament, whiuli accords well with the 
simplicity of the Lutheran form of worship. I’lie con¬ 
gregations are largo., and evinue the greatest devotion 
in their demeanour. The service being over, relations 
and neighbours assemble at difibrent houses according 
to invitation, where refreshments are partaken of liefore 
dinner. This luncheon consists of a variety of viands ' 
and liqueurs; fur those ladies who prefer them, Sweet 
cordials and confectidnary are provided. 

Tliis preliminary repast is scarcely ended, before 
dinner is announced, and the guests meet at a tabic 
supplied with 

. —‘ All cataWe, coolfiiWc tliin^.S 

Tliat e'er tripped ni»in trotters or soared upon wings.’ 

Between Oie courses national songs are sung, and many 
toasts are given ; tlie burden of them being prosperity 
and happiness to all. 

In the evening, five boys attired in white mantles 
enter; the tallesthoiding a coloured lantern shaped like 
a star, and another bearing an illuminated glass box con¬ 
taining two wax dolls, one of which represents tlie Virgin, 
and the other the infant Jesus in a cradle. A bit of candle 
is moved by niacliinery from side to side over the crr.dle, 
signifying the Star in the East which guided tlie magi 
to the feet of the ‘ Young Child.’ Daring tiiis exliibilieii 
a carol is chanted, explanatory of the mystery. An- 
olluT baud of nia.skcd performers then appear, drcsKcil | 
« la miliiiiirr; tlicir uniforms arc generally rather tat¬ 
tered from long service, and aro profusely covered witli 
tinsel. These masquers perforin a pantomime, and 
various antic sports, for the amusement of tiie lookers- 
on : they always meet with a weleomo at every house, 
and arc hospitalily entertained. After numerous diver- j 
tiseinents, the company arc summoned to supper; tliat 
being over, and a short time spent in smoking by the 
geritlonieii, and by the ladies in chatting, fnr clonks, 
lioots, caps, iitid gloves are in great requisition; and 
sledges fly swiftly over the snow, glittering in the bright 
muoiiliglit, iK’aring kappy guests from tile mansion of 
their hospitable entertainers to their own honies. 

The Swedes likewise are remarkable for their sociality; 
and at this celebration every one unites in promoting 
the festivities of the season, which much resemble those 
of tlie Men time in England, when mere feasting was 
not deemed suOieient, unless aecompanied by an inter¬ 
change of kindly feelings. Tlie churches are crowded; ; 
tlie service eommcnccs at six o’clock in the morning; | 
at the conclusion, the minister reads from a menu- j 
script entitled Personalia the names of those wlui have { 
recently died in the parish; he makes some comments 
on their good or bad deeds, and ends by remarking on 
the uncertainty of life, or some other equally impres''ive 
subject. The dwellings of all classes are thoroughly 
retiovatod, anil tlie rooms littered with straw, iu memory 
of tlie birthplace of our Saviour being a stable.' Every 
comfort and luxury, as far as means will permit, are 
provided; and in the midst of their own rejoicing, the i 
peasants never forget the inferior order of the creation, j 
An almost universal custom exists amongst them of 
tying an unthrashed sheaf of corn to a pole, which they 
place in their gardens, or some spot contiguous to their 
dwellings, for the benefit of the birds, which always 
sufiTer severely from the inclemency of the weather at 
(his season. These kind-hearted and hospitable people 
assign as a reason for this act of charity, that on this 
great anniversary all creatureBs||ihould have the moans 
of rejoicing afforded to them. Supper is on this day 
the chief repast, after which masked figures enter the 
room dressed in a grotesque manner; one carries * little 
bell, the other a large Iwsket, containing a variety of 
presents, which are conferred upon the femily and 
guests. Throughout Sweden, the tiisarty good-ieeliug 
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and cordiality with which this festival ia observed ex¬ 
tends to all classes, and is the admiration of foreigners. 

In England, many ancient customs are falling into 
disuse—scarcely more tliaft a shadow remains •, yet, as 
fjir as is consistent with innocent mirth and harmless 
cnjnyirfent, let us rescue them from extinetion, and 
encourage their observance, and may the spirit of festi¬ 
vity ever accompany the feast! * 

‘ Beautifully and truly is it said “ work is worship,” 
i|nd in like measure and like ifiarmer enjoyment is 
thanksgivingtherefore these celebrations sliould not 
be observed merely from custom, but from respect to 
the advent they are Intended to commemorate, and 
from the gratitude which the holy season should 
awaken; and as our household walla glisten with cheer¬ 
ful holly— 

* Oh h>t there be sonie balleweil blonni In gnrlaiid wUh the rest— 

Ally Sill Tniiat bring towsird tbo muatli lioinc iluivuivUi in the 
breast; 

J'^ir though green bongba mny thleWy grnco low rriof or ]ialacc 
(loiue, 

Wann hearts alone will truly servo to <lcek a Clirlstmiis lutno 
Saddened spirits there may and will be as each revolv¬ 
ing Christmas-day bears witness to tlie loss of some 
long-loved companion, and wlien memory calls up tlic 
forms of the dead or absent; untold cares too may 
‘rule tlie hour wilicli seeina to belong to tiic inirtlifiil 
presentbut generally it is a happy season, and riglitiy 
so. AVe coneludc with a wish that the Gliristmas jHail 
may never fail to arouse the best sympatliies of our 
iiearts, inducing those who are blessed with the good 
things of tikis life to seek to render it also a seasnn of 
rejoicing for the poor and iiecdy. 

(iToIninn for ^ountj; |}roplf. 

TOK a ACS .11. 

' Oh, papa,' said a little boy one evening, in India, 
entering in haste into the drawing-room, ‘ will you take 
me upon your knee, for I lore to sit there, ami then I 
will relate to you my odrentuioof this afteniooni’ 

‘ Certainly, dear .lohiiny,' said Mr Smith, stroking the 
white curly head of his little darlAig. ‘ Como: now you 
have your place upon “ Old Dohhin,” as you call my two 
legs, pray jitoeced with your wonderful adventure.’ 

‘ Oh, papa, it was not wonderful. Did X cull it so ? If 
you give it that name, I shall think that you arc making 
fun of mo.’ 

‘ No, no, my pet,’ said Mr Smith encouragingly. ‘ Let 
us have your narrative: you know that I like to hear 
all your little talcs and stories; that I like to he your 
eunfidaiit; so prattle on, and you will liiid a patient and 
delighted listener in your puiia.’ 

Johnny had regained his self-posscssiou hy this time, 
.Hid thii.s proceeded:—* You kuotv, jiapa, that iiiy niiele at 
liourah promised me a drive tliis owning, because 1 said 
my Ic.ssoii in grammar to-day to mamma witiioiit a single 
mistake; so about six o’clock he pas.sed on.' iiouse and 
took mo up. Wo certainly had a delightful drive uf a 
mile or two; and I enjoyed the cool hreeao upon my face ; 
1 even took oil' iny hoiinet, and let my eurls iiy about iiiy 
head hither and thither; for in this hot weather thcni is no 
fear of catching cold. I saw several carriages and buggys 
with fine ladies and gentlemen, and the ladies looked 
quite cool and comfortable without bonnets, and their 
snow-white veils just thrown over their heads, fluttering 
in the breeze. Well, after we had seen all this, and pa-ssed 
some pretty houses, fine gardens, dark-looking groves, 
and tall cocoa-nut trees, we were about ten minutes’ 
drive from home; and in the middle of the street was a 
mob collected; “ Johnny,” said uncle, “ what can this 
be I” and he dj^ in his horse, and made him )irocecd 
slowly to where the pcwle were. As we came closer, we 
beard a great chatterifig, and the ciyiiig of an infant. 
Uncle gave the reins to Sadoe the groom, who, you know, 
meets us always on our way home from driving, and for 
a short distance can keep up wouderfully with the hots^ 
and we walked into the midst of the crowd. 

“Well, my friend,” said uncle, addressing an old 


Brahmin, wlio was holding the squalling baby in his 
omw, “ has any accident happened!” 

“ Yes, mti/iaraz (or niy lord); as I was in Tender 
grove pluck mg some wihl flowers to rtrew upon the shtluc 
el Mahadco, I heard a pinmtivc cry of an infiuit, and lo 
and behold there was a thieving, tirowliug jackal drag¬ 
ging this child by the nape of the neck, and making w 
% haste he could to a hedge of Mysore thorn. See. 
here arc all the marks of tlie rccal’a teeth ; and see also 
how he lias made this tender cheek bleed. I uf course 
inailu a great clamor, and brought around me a number 
of the noighhours, and we succeeded in rcscuiug the 
cliild; but who its unfortunate mother is wo do not as 
yet know.) 

‘The old man hnsl scarcely stopped,-when we saw a 
nice young woman coming up also. She (ipproachi^l, as 
we had done, from curiosity, and was carrying a qhurrah, 
nr water-vessel, upon her hip. She almost covered her 
free, luid respeetfnlly asked the old Brahmin to let her 
also see the poor infant. But scarcely bad she fixed Iiiir 
eyes upon it, wiien her giiurrah fell out of her arm, and 
broke into a bundred pieecs; she rushed to the baby, 
jiressed it to her bosom, beat her forehead, .niil Imgan to 
cry out, “ Why, oh why did I leave you? t 111 my darling, 
my darling!” J s, 

” lie compoai d,” said my uncle: “ as you are the mother, 
the chi is ill good hands. Heat yourself, iny good 
woman, upon th* footboard of tlie Imggy. 1 will drive 
you to my house, and wo will do the needful for your 
child’s injuries.” ■ . 

‘ So, after the mother and ehild were comfortably 
seated, away we drove; and as soon as iinele arrived at 
home, he sent for some warm watej, and the child was 
carefully washed and dried, and uncle sjiread some 
jilaster, and handed it to the woman. 

“ What Hill I to do with this, maharaz!—the baby ean- 
not eat this!’’ We could hardly iielp laughing at her 
ignorance, although wc were sorry for tbo haliy; so uncle 
applied the plasters with his oivn hands; imt tlio mother, 
.'tlthoiigh she seemed pleased and thank ful, asked whether 
safl'roii and cbiinam or limn would not he bettor, as the 
Bengalees found that good for all sores anil achns. 

* Uncle smiled,and added, “Perhaps you may find my 
plasters heteer for once, my good woman ; .so continue 
lliem: and Jicre is a i-iipco for you lo buy a cradle and a 
piece of blanket; and do not again forget to close the 
door after you when you arc obliged to leave your baby, 
and go to tlie tmi k for water.” Tliii poor mother eunnied 
crying; she tonehed my uncle’s fwt with her forehead, 
and kissing and liiigging licr eliild, we watched her for a 
time as she slowly walked towards her hut amongst the 
iiicm trees.’ 

* Well, Jolinny,’ said Mr Smith, ‘ I must say yon have 
told Jour adventure well and intelligibly; but you must 
not Kup}iosc now that jackals Jive alwaps upon children: 
it is not often that they venture into the bahilation of 
man to selz" a living infant. A jackal is afloat coward, 
and generally prowls about at night. 8ulitmi,^4lfd(aU 

•art constantly si'cn ; hut in the dark iiigBts, as yg| 
know, they go in p.aeks, and tlieir cry is dismal. Mu^ 
as wo dislike these animal^ they have their uses in crea¬ 
tion. The jackal and the vulture may lie reckoned the 
chief scavengers of our Indian climo ; but for their vora¬ 
cious and uiifastidious apiietite, many a dead carcaso 
would remain, giving out uiiwholesoino evaporations, and 
iiiako this laud of fever and cholera mote utiheaUhy 
Uiaii it already is. 

‘ It was only the other day that I was breakfasting 

with Mr F-, when the head of the jxilice came to 

report that some pilgrims had arrived from Benares in 
a boat, and as their homes were in one of the villages 
a little ill the interior, they bivouacked under that 
tree where the butcher displays his meat, intending to 
go homo the next day. Most of them found their way 
to the bazaars during the night, and but one poor, old, 
emaciated, careworn, moneyless pilgrim, lay down under 
that tree, uever to rise again, for the jackals attacked 
the sick, feeble wouiaii in the depUi of the night, and 
almost picked her bouse clean. If she had been able 
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to bestir herself a little, she might have seared her 
Voracious enemies away; but she auems to have been 
unable either to call oyt or defend herself. 

‘It occasionally happens that a jackal gets rabid; and 
not lupny years since, a number of the natives, wlio, you 
know, just lie down in these hot months in the open air, 
or in tlie sheds which servo as verandas to their shops, 
wore bitten, and got the hydrophobia; and although, a 
reward was nlluTed for the road jackal, he was never 
caught nof killed. Jackals are fond of fruit, and 
if they can get access to a garden, are troublesome, and 
will come and devour our imdons and cueumbers! they 
like the peaches, too, for which llicy watch under the 
trees as the ripe ones fall to the ground. Tht^jack-fruit 
is a particular favourite with them; and as iluil is a 
fruit which grows low on the thick brandies and trunks 
of tie trees, and oeca>.ioually at the very root, some¬ 
times undorgroiind even, the jackal has frequently an 
opportunity of stealing a jack, or rather of sharing it 
with its lawful owner. Some of these fruits, you know, 
are a weight for a man, although the greater part do 
not weigh more than four or five jiounds. 

* I daresay that the jivckal is thb animal which in 
spoken of in Scripture as the xvild dog; for instance, 
tliose who ate up iioor Jc/iabel’s body : although the 
I’ariali dog of our laud, a poor negWted »vrelch, almost 
a personification of Jiungcr, will greedily join in the 
same banquet with the vulture and jaclpil. 

‘Jackals can be tamed: but this Ls but seldom attcnqded. 
A doctor iu my regiment, 1 recollect, made a pel of one, 
having first killed its mother in a chase: she look to the 
earth, and three cubs wete found by the sportMuen. 
This dciii/cn of the wood was fond ol' sugar, knew his 
own name, and would come readily when called; \et 
he had none of the attachment of a dog, and cveiilually 
ran olT to his wild woods and earrion. 

‘ The fox is lh'([ucntly confounded with the jaekal in 
India, liut certainly not by the natives, who hare discinrl 
names for them. The Bengal fox never feeds on earrion, 
but is a clean, smart-looking little animal, about half 
the sixe of the jackal. I have seen a fox in the governor- 
general’s park at liarnacdipnor so tame, tliat she had 
nestled under one. of the bungalows, which was raised 
from tlie ground, and ilued to make it dry, and produee 
a circulation of air under it. This ercalnre might be seen 
sneaking out of her shelter in the dusk of the evening, 
and giving out a kind of faint pleasing bark; she would 
hunt for hours for grubs, grasshoppers, .md crickets, which 
abound upon the beautiful sward. No one ever thought 
of coveting this fox’s brasli, Johnny: her life was hold 
saerod; and I daresay the careful mother renrad many a 
brood undisturbed under the i>roteetion of the Marquis 
of iiastings; tho noble lord, perhaps, all the tiuic igno¬ 
rant who was .sharing liis fiivour. Now, my child, go 
and take your supper, and do not dream that a jackal 
is coming to carry off little Mary.’ 


tlw i^tic plains of Piedmont on the south, seem, as it wer*-, 
off from iiartioipatingin many comfort^ from the simple 
fact, that lUoy cannot make their tmilhqt water »o hot as 
tliat of tlleirneighbouw hulow.—AofoA Ihek. 

C, 


THE ‘ PEIEDIIOF,’ OR COURT OK PEACE.* 

' SirnKT sister, come, and let us roain away o'er the fiiio-arched 
hridge, ^ 

And gaze on the sparkling water henealh from the imrapet’s dizzy 
ridge; 

Where the hosts are sailing rapidly by, laden with fruit and 
flowers; 

Away to the city behind the woods, where wo see tlio tail dark 
towers.’ <' 

• No,* said the girl ivith the golden hair, 

j Wlu»o blue eyes spake of Heaven and iwaycr; 

■ ‘ I’d rather far to tho Frlcdliof gn— 

The court of police, where the lindens grow.’ 

' Come, coroe, let us hie to the free broad road—tho folks arc aU 
(nvssiog that way. 

With cheerful voices and gaily docked—for you know it is festival- 
day. 

Tlie liarps are twanging hencath tho trees, and there's nulhi.-ig 
wive joy and singing; 

And wo sliall hear o’er tho valley lone all the hells so morrily 
ringing.’ 

‘ No,' said the girl with the golden hair, 

W hoHo blue eyes spake of Heaven and (iraycr; 

‘ I’d rather far to tho Krioilhof go— 

Tho court of peace, whore tlie lindens grow. 

' Tlicrc are whispering loaves down this green lane amid the old 
crofts and ttoes; 

It is long and winding, but sweet scents float to allnro the good 
boney-hces; 

it leads to the solemn, rloistcred pile, and over tho he.tiitifni pl.iins 

Soft musical winds fur ever sweep past, as if mui'iniiring mitheui 
strains. 

‘ So,’ said the girl with the golden hair, 

Wlnisc blue eyes spake of Heaven anil prayer, 

‘ Vd mtlior far to tlio Vriedliof go— 

Tlio court of iioacc, wlioru the lindens grow.' 

Tliis broflicT and sister were parted wldo; but when fleeting joai-s 
rolled by. 

He returned to his native land, to breathe a last and jienlteut sigh. 

'Mid tho chequered sccnof^of a roving lifo—iu hut or ’nratli gor¬ 
geous dome— 

Tliese words still hauntcl the bioUicr'e heart, and rcciillod the 
wanderei home; 

‘ Tor,’ said Hie girl with the golden hair. 

Whose hluo oyos spalm of ncaven and prayer, 

• I'd rallier far l(\tlic Friedhof go— 

Tho com I of pcaei', whero tho lindens grow.* 

Home of the prodigal I rest for the weary! tho path of the Jiul 
below 

Hath plcssiircs in store for returning sons that wanderers iiovcr 
can know : 

A day ill tlio eoiirt of God's holy house is hotter than a thoiia.-md 
passed 

'Mid the vain world’s shoiv, and will onward load to the comt of 
Heaven at last. 

• Tliiia,' said tlio girl with tho golden liair, 

Wiioso hlun eyes spake of Heaven and iiraj'cr, 

‘ I’d rather fur to tho Vriedhof go— 

The court of ja’ace, where the lindens grow.’ 

C.-A. M, W. 

\ ' # Or ‘ burial place,’ in Gennaii. 


\ / Tnw. TOMBAKCB. 1 

■ Wo ought, m Tmuianity, no mOro to despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind, than for those of the body, 
when they are shell as he emmot help; were this thoroughly ■ 
considered, wc miould no more laugh at a man for having 
his brains omohod, than for having his head broke.—J*qf>c. 

KNOWLEDOB OF lONWBAKCE. 

4 It is imimsslble to malte peoplp' undeVstqnd their igno-,^’, ^ 

rmion; for it requires knowledge tdjperoeive it! and thc^ >, ; 

fore he that nan perceive it hath it nift.-'-fiMop Tayhri ' ' il.' 


IJuhlislwd by W. & R. CHAMBgns. High Btmet, ISdSnbiwgb. Atao--- 
lioid byH. CnaMheRS, SU 41rg>'lo Street, Glasgow; W. S. oan, 
147 Strand, Izuidon; and J. M’Gi.ASWajg, 81^ H’Olier Streot, 
Oublin.—nii><Ml by W. and B. CnAfiiuilHl, Bdhihurgh. 
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I’llICK 1 


!■ I R E S I 1) K GAM E S. 

A BK1?TCn TOR CTIUIRTMAS-TIMK. 

Who (Iocs not love the hour between daylight smd 
candlelight, the Iwat of the twenty-four?—the hour of 
ruddy dusk round the lire, when the sense of linitie and 
its comforts is borne in most strongly ujioii the mind, 
when the business of the day is endeti, and the pleasures 
of the evening begin. This hour, which is neither day 
nor night, when people can no longer see to work, and 
yet are reluctant to ring for light, is a sort of overture 
to tlic full concert of family harmony at and after tea, 
Tlie curtains are not yet drawn, perhajts, and the last 
streak of day lingers about the windows; or perhaps 
it is frosty weather, and the shutters are already slmt, 
.and the ample curtains drawn dose. The father of the 
family, tired with the toils of the day, leans back in his 
easy, chair on one side of the lire, and the mother sits 
opposite to him. The little ones toddle or run down 
from nursery and sdiool-rooin .a shuffling of tiny feet 
i.s heard outside, and they peep in at the drawing-room 
door to know if they may come in. In they conic of 
course; and papa and mamma are assailed with caresses 
and (luestions; and then comes a heap of wighty triffrs 
that have befallen tlie small fry during the past day. 
Elder sons or daughters crouch dowg on ottomans close 
before the fire, book in hand, to catch the flickering 
light from a noisy coal. Mamma conjures them not 
to try their eyes by rending at firelight. Oli, they 
have only a few more words* to finish that paragraph, 
&e. No, no; it cannot he allowed'; they must shut up 
their books, and make themselves sociable and agree¬ 
able to the cadets of the family. ‘Yes, certainly!' 
exclaims one of these last; ‘ put away your tiresome 
books, and lot ns all sit round the fire and play. Shell 
we, mamma? Du let us, papa.’ 

Eapa and mamma arc very willing to consent; and 
the family circle is quickly formed. They begin witli— 

‘ Cross (lucstions and crooked answers‘ 1 carry a 
basket;’ or "I love my Ixivewith an j4.’ But these 
games are not sufficiently interesting to keep up atten¬ 
tion long; and one of the company, in a kind of despe¬ 
ration, * Forces a laugh.’ ‘ Ila 1’ cries he, looking into 
his neighbour’s face; ‘Ha!’ answers she instanta¬ 
neously, ‘Hal’ says the next as quickly; ‘Ha! ha! 
ha! ’ say they all, one after another, like lightning, till 
the merriment, instead of artificial, becomes natural, 
and the forced laugh ends in a general roar. 

Encouraged by tliis soocESsfol eflbrt of genius, a little 
boy Starts up from a foo^tool, and looking down upon 
an imaginary drum, s^e« a couple of visionary drum¬ 
sticks, and begins to beat the tattoo upon nothing. 
Anotlior, darUog out his left band, moves his rigdit 
swiftly across it, and thus diseSurses most eloquent 
no-music upon the violin; another amvorts has two 


hands into a trumpet, which he blows with all his 
might; a young girl pla^s the Volka upon a ph.-mtom 
while her sister strum-strums the hack of a 
chair for a guitar; and even the papa, fired with the 
enthnsiasm of .art, but choosing an easy instrument, fbr 
fear of marring the concert, turns round a fictitious 
liurdy-giirdy rrw itrcpitu. And all the while eaeli of 
the hand sings out while he plays—‘ llow-de-dow goes 
the drum ;,twang, twang, goes tlie harp; toot, too, h(xi, 
goes the horn; tweiaUe dec, twecdle dee, goes the violin,’ 
Sat. till niamnia stops her cars and the musics 

These games are too uproarious to last; and so, as 
they are sitting quietly down to recover themselves, 
the youngest child picks up a very light feather from 
the carpet, and blows it to his neighbour. Tlie hitter, 
in turn, blows it from him; and although some arc *' 
indignant at the trilling nature of the aninsument, not 
one can refrain from giving the feather a puff as it 
passes; and at last, when a stronger breath makes it 
mount into the air, it is wonderful to sec the keen 
eyes and jiursed-up lips that await its descent, and the 
eager competition tliat at last sets the whole circle 
puff-puffing at the same time. 

• -‘ Vc smile, 

I see ye, ^ profane ones, all the while’— 

but yet that feather, that enticing spirit of imitation, 
that puff-puffing, and that competition, might be the ; 
subjects of a homily too grave for Christmas-time I 

A reaction, however, takes place. Some of the party 
(neither the youngest nor the oldest) are ashamed of 
having been betrayed into such silly enjoyment, and | 
set themselves to recall to memory a newer and tetter 
game; one that reijuires more skill, and affords scope 
for the exercise of ready talent or an active memorj’. 

‘ Capping verses’ is an old game that seldom fails to 
please young people who have a good store of jioetry iii 
thjjir* heads.. Then there is, ‘Sviiat is my thought 
like?’—‘flow, when, and where did you find it?’— 

‘ Proverbs ’—and othei s of Iho kind. 

Tlie best of these, as requiring most elevemeu to 
play it wdl, is decidedly, ‘What is my thought like?’ 
This is still a-general favourite; and some thirty years 
ago it was a very fashionable game among the highest 
classes. If,- dear reader, you havo been so intently 
occupied with the husuieHs of life that you have had no - 
time to become acquainted with such things, ask the 
first girl of sixteen you meet how people play at *,What 
is my thought like ?* and she will tell you all ateut it; 
and, unless ^ou are a very dull individual (whkib we 
are loath to believe), she will make you competent to 
disringulsh yourself iu the game on the flitt oppor¬ 
tunity. In the meantime, you may imagine Uuit.in a 
gircle of young, old, or middle-aged perw^s—for the 
number of our years is of no consequence, if we have 
only sense enough to enjoy—an inttividuol has con- 
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cciveil the important thouglit on vhich the amusement 
is to hinge. This thouglit ho writes down in secret, 
and then demands peremptorily of the company, one by 
one, ‘ What is my thought like ? ’ Who can tell what 
an unknown thought is like? One replies at random 
that it is like tlie table; mother that it is like a lamp* 
post; a third that it is very like a whale; and so on ; 
and when all have answered, the written document is>pro- 
duced, and the thought declarciL It is then the business 
of each of the guessers, under pain of a forfeit, to prove 
the resemblance he has ventured to suppose; and it may 
be imagined that some miTrinient is producxsd by the 
striking contrasts and wild incongruities of the two 
objects. On one Ocrasion, wlicii a partyiin high life 
were deeply engaged in tlie game, tlie mystic thought, 
when disclosed, ]irored to la- ‘l^ord Castlereagh.’ How 
coidd Lord Castlereagh be like a table, or a lamp-post, 
or a whale? I’lutareli Iiimscif, one would tliink, could 
nut have told, capital as tie was at parallels; but when 
Moore, who was among the players, was rigorously 
ordered to deserilx! the resemblance between his lord¬ 
ship and the thing he had himself naiiicd—a pump— 
tlie whole company gathered round the poet, eager to 
witness his discomfiture. Thomas the Rliymer opened 
his oracular lips without a moment’s hesitation, and 
replied— 

* it i» un awkwiir<l thlni^ o{, 

Tiiat up and down iU awirward arm doth hway, 

And c'KiUy and hiKiiit, and npimt siwiiyj 

* lu ouo wciiU, wubliy, cvci labtiiig fUxKl!' 

But of all these Preside games, the most charming, 
fascinating, taiitalisiiig, and diflieult to achieve, is tlie 
making of cento verses. J}ouU>-rmis is very easy mdeed 
‘ compared witli it, and consequently far inferior to it 
as an art. In case our readers should not know what 
ciento verses are, we will quote for tlicir enlightenment 
the following jiassagc un tlic subject from DTsraeli’s 
‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ ‘In the “ ticrihleriad” we 
liiid a good Hccuuiit of the cento. A ernto jirimarily 
. signifies a cloak made of p.atchcs. In p(X‘try. it denotes 
I a work wlioily compounded of verses or pa.ssages taken 
! pruini.scuously from otlier autiiurs, only disposeil in a 
j new form or order, so as to cuiii|iu.4C a new work and a 
new meaning. Ausunius has laid down the rules to be 
observed in conipusmg centos. Tlie pieces may he 
tiikcii either from the same jioet, or from several, and 
the verses may be cither taken entire, or divided into 
two -citie-liaif to he connected with anotlier half taken 
clscwliero, but two verses are never to Ix; taken together. 
Agmaibiy to tliesc rules, be has made a pleasant nuptial 
cento from Virgil. Tlie Empn-ss Eudusia wrote tlie 
life of Jesus Christ in centos taken from Homer, and 
I'roha Faleoiiia from Virgil.’ 

After speaking of such very elaborate performances, 
we are almost ashamed to offer our readers a few cento 
verses, the iiroduct of our own family circle. But as 
they may give tlieni a moment’s amusement, and will 
serve as an example of the kind of thing, we wfil net 
them down here 

‘ (In Llndc-n wlion the sfc was low,' 

* A frisrhcwouiil a-wooinRSo;’ 

' JIv KiRhuil n siali and lumlhcd a iirnycr :* 

‘ K'ltie but the hravo doMirvc tho fair.' 

‘ A Ks-iitlii kniRht was pricking o'er thu plain,' 

• ]{ciiuiu>, unfriended, inelunrhiily, slow 

* Oants and iionuttiiniB siiall his flight 'vstmin,' 

‘ Or who wuuld sufl'er being hero below I' 

‘ Tlie youngest id the slater arts' 

■ Was born on tiie ujx'n sea,’ 

‘ The rest were dain in Chevy-Chase’ 

‘ Under tho greenwood tree.' 

* At mom the blsekcook trims his jetty winA,' 

' And says—remexnhranco saddening o'er each brow*—. 

* Awako my St John I— leave ail meaner things !* 

‘ Who would bo free, tbenuelves must strike the blow I ’ 

* It was a fi-iar of oriiors gray,* , 

’ ‘SUU hsiti'ing on my daughter;* 

* Sister spirit, come away' 

' Aoruss this stomiy water.* 


* On the light fantastic toe,' 

* Othello’s occupation's gone,' 

* Maid of Athens, ero I go,' 

‘ Were the lost words of Mnruiiun.' 

‘ There was a sound of revelry by night' 

‘ In Thebes' strocts three thousand years ago.’ s 

‘ And comely virgins coma with garlands dight ’ 

‘ To censure h'ato, and pious UojHi forego.’ 

‘ Oh I tho young Uochlnvar has oomo out of the west,’ 

‘ An under-hiLl, fino-s]Hikan fellow was he;' 

' A back dropping in, an exiianslon of chest,' 

' Far more than 1 ouco could foresee.’ 

Now I daresay it seems a remarkably easy thing to 
the reader to make a cento verse: we can assure him 
that it is often a very difficult thing to make a legiti¬ 
mate one; hut theu it must be confessed that it ia ex¬ 
tremely interesting and amusing to cliasc a fitting line 
through all tlie poets of one’s acquaintance, and catch 
it at last. Any x>ers(m who is anxious to try the diffi¬ 
culties of cento verse-making may do so, and greatly 
oblige us by finding a fourth line to the following. It 
has hoffied our skiU and memory many times:— 

‘ When Music, heavenly maid 1 was young,’ 

* And litUo to bo trusted,' 

‘ Then first tho oioatiiri' found a tongue,’ 


But if it is difficult to make cento verses, it would srcni j 
likewise to he difficult to recognise tlicm when made. 
We remember hearing .Toliii Cl-iIt cxjircss some dissa¬ 
tisfaction willi ilic verdict of the Ediiiburgii lieviewers 
upon Ills Five Tragedies, and more cs]X!CiaIly tlie one 
entitled ' Lady Macbeth.’ Tliis verdict, sonic of (mr 
readers may remember, went the leiigtii of a finding of , 
insanity; and it is no wonder tiiat the author was liis- I 
contented, since tlic tragedy in question was, as he j 
assured us, a cenlofrom Shakupcari! ' 

In making cento verses, when this is done as a game, j 
the guiding association is tlic rhyme; hut ‘ jiroverbs' : 
exercise tlie ingenuity, and even rc(|uiru a certain dc- ' 
greo of critical acumen. In the .absence of an iiidi- ; 
vidual from the room, the party pitch U|)uii some well- j 
known jiroverb, anil each person takes charge of one of i 
tlic words it <juntains. When the one whose jiidgiiiciit is ! 
to be put to the jiroof re-enters, lie is permitted to ask . 
of uaeli of tlie corqiiany a question on any indiiToreiit 
subject tiiat may occur to him; and in the answers, all 
must take care to introduce tlie word they have charge 
of. If these answers arc ingeniously framed, and tlic 
proverb is of a reasonabb lengtli, the liuiit for it is 
difficult and exciting; but very short proverlis are too 
easily discerned to afibrd much amusement Ixit us 
suppose, for instance, that tlio one in question is, ‘ All 
is not gold that glitters.’ In tliis case the words * all— 
is—not—that’ introduced into the respective answers 
give no due; but if the person who undertakes * gold’ 
is not very careful to use it in such a way as to prevent 
its leaving any impression upon tlie memory of the 
questioner, it is easily connected with ‘ glitters,’ and so 
‘ the cat gets out of the hag’ at once. 

Some fireside games aspire to notliing higher than 
‘ raising a laugh' by means of sheer absurdity. Of these 
the ‘ Newspaper’ is perhaps the most amusing in prac¬ 
tice, although but for this it would hardly be deserving 
of tlie dignity uf print. The cum{wuy, sitting in a semi- 
cirde, assume various trades—such as that of a grocer, 
a cook, a draper, &c.; and when the reader of tlie news¬ 
paper—who usually selects an important despatch— 
pauses and looks steadfastly at one of the party, he or 
she must immediatdy help him out with one or two 
words relating to the particular trade adopted by tiic 
individual. The following reading, for instance, may 
take place:— - 

‘Euly in the morning th? whole’ (looking at one, 
who instantly continues)— 

Dinner-service 

* Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had 
put themselves in’— 

Vinegari 
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‘ Armed citizens occupied tlie'— 

Erjing-pans; 

‘ Gthcrs had taken possession of the’— 

Cotton-balls; 

‘I’laoisid the’— 

Marrow bones j 

* And surrounded the’— * 

Scissors. 

‘ All were prepared to ’— • 

Break tumblers. 

‘ All the powder and lead which they found in the’— 
Sugar hogsheads 

‘ Were taken. The enlito Polytechnic School came 
out to’— , 

Make gingerbread; 

* The students of law and medicine imitated the'— 
Worked mnsliu: 

* In fact 1‘aris appeared like a’— 

Chopping block; 

‘ All the shops were’— , 

Cut bias; 

* And royal guards, lancers, Swiss, and’-- 
Teapots, 

‘ Were drawn up on all sides.’ 

* I love my Ix)ve with an A' has been for many years 
considered as the exclusive property of children and 
childish persons. Strange as it may apjiear, that childish 
game wim once a fashionable pastime with grown-up 
people; .and jjcople, too, belonging to lordly, court cindes. 
Pe|iys, somewhere in his Diary, relates that ho went one 
day into a room in Whitehall, which he supposed to be 
iiccupii-d by state oflloers transacting business, where ho 
found instraid a large party of tho highest personages of 
tiie court in full dress sitting in a circle (tin tiie ground, 
jf our ineiuory U; not treacherous), playing with great 
aniniation at ‘1 love iny lajve with an A;' ‘which,’ 
.adds tliiit slirewd, lord-revering prig, ‘did amaze me 
iiiiglitiiy.' The two merriest persons in that uproarious 
[larty were, it seems, the young Duke of Monmouth, 
then a mere hoy. and his still younger bride, Ann, 
UuchcsB of Uncdeucli. latUc did that light-hearted 
girl think of the melancholy fate ^nuch awaited her; 
of the cruel beheading of that beloved htidegrooin, of 
the long, long years of dreary widowhood. Still less did 
she foresee that a poet of a later day would select licr, 
in her lone retirement in ‘Newark’s stately tower,’ as 
tlie llttest lady to figure in a romantic poem as the 
patroness of genius, ‘ neglected end oppressed.’ But 
Scott’s story might have been true, and the ducliess 
might have listened to such a lay as that of the Last 
Minstrel, in the tUm twilight, beside the groat lire of the 
state-room at Newark-, and a better fireside amuse¬ 
ment she could not have had, for music is the very best 
amusement fi>r that delicious hour between day aud 
night. A simple ballad, well sung, with or without 
accompaniment, is, after all, better than the best fire¬ 
side game. 

__ 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The names of the discoverers of voltaic electricity are 
yet fresh on the page of history, while their discovery 
is already ettecting some of the most remarkable 
changes u|ion the condition of humoik society.^ It is 
not long Bin<% we began to speak by tho electricity of 
the pile; more recently wo have learned to print, and 
later still to draw tlieteby, and wo do all ttus at dis¬ 
tances as far apart as the opposite extremities of our 
land—altliouglk, in fact, with the necessary appUanoes, 
onr communications might circki the CMth. Now we 
are toW. tliat the same swift-flying and versatile energy 
is to turn our darkness into light, and to introdi^ little 
artificial suns or moons to illumine our dwellings; in 
other words, we ate to have among our sources of arti¬ 
ficial light, that produced by the electric fluid, or the 
Electric Light As this beautiful invention has been 
submitted by tho patentee to out minute insractioo, we 
conceive that a notice of it, accompanied with a general 


sketoh of the subject, is likely, in our inventive era, to 
excite a lively interest among a large body of our 
readers. 

The idea of provlucing artificial light by means of.the 
electric energy developed by tlio si>lid aud liquid elo- 
moiits of the voltaic circle, os combined iu the varying 
forms of galvanic batteries, is not uew. The celebrated 
am? lamented cimmical philowipUcr Professor Danicll, 
writes in his work on Chemical Philosophy—* When 
passing between two charcoal iKiinls, Uie duration of 
the disruptive discharge of the voltaic buttery renders 
it tho most splendid source of light wliicli is under the 
command o 4 .art.’ And in Uie works of moat writers on 
tliis science.'thc dazzling intensity of the light produced 
by the method wo shall have presently to descrilK; os 
particularly noticed. Tho first practical exhibition of 
the electric liglit ajipears to liavo taken place iu the 
year l8-i;i at Paris. For some time an ingenions person 
of the name of Achereau had boon making applications 
to ditrurrat individuals of sujicriur fortune and influence 
for jTatronage and supjiort in the introduction of a new 
description of artificial light. ISui'cceding at length in 
obtaining a suillcieiitly large apparatus, and permiHsion 
to make his eviieriments iu the I'laee do la Concorde at 
Paris, the day was fixed, and aliu-gc number of persons 
—it is said,foiir or lire thousand- -were present to wit¬ 
ness the spectacle.* 'The hour appointed was nine in 
the evening, and the apparatus was fixed on the base of 
one of the statues. All that was visible was a glast 
globe of alsmt 12 inches diameter, with a movable rc- 
licctor attached to it; and a couple of wires descending 
from it to some galvanic apjiaratiis at the foot of ilie 
erection. Until a little before nine o’clock in the even* 
ing all was in darkness, so far us the sinijile mechanism 
was concerned; but the J‘lace was illuminated with its 
usual complement of 100 large-sized gas-burners. The 
proper signal being given, the galvanic circuit was com¬ 
pleted by the junetien of the wires, and almost instantly 
the light of day seemed to burst upun the entire ur.-’a. 
Although all the gas-lights were burning, they seemed 
in the glare of this new source of light to ‘ pule their 
ineirectual fires,’ as iu the pure daylight itself. A large 
number of them were tlicn put out; but the amoiiut of ' 
light did not seem to he in the least diminislied: at tho 
distance of 100 yards it was possible to rcail moderate- 
sized print with great facility. The .astonishment and 
apiilause of tlie iwpnlaee were equally great, and the 
exhibition exulted for some time mucli interest in the 
Bcioutific circles of Paris. We believe that the scheme 
was afterw-ards taken up with a view to light the entire 
city of I’aris by means of one vtist light, to be called 
the ‘ artificial sun.’ Owing, liawcver,iH'al] probability, 
to some defect iu the niechanicul arrangements of tho 
light, the whole affair w:is dropped, and seems to have 
excited little or no attention until lately. 

In the customary experimeuts of the laboratory upon 
the marvels of galvanic electricity, the phenomenon has 
long been familiar to us; and the experiment is cem- 
mouly made by att-ichiug to the extremities of the 
wires of the galvanic appartAus a couple of jraucils of 
charcoid pared to a fine point When the points are 
brought into contact, and the circuit thus completed, 
the electric agency passes through with such inteusa 
activity us to kindle them, and they may then 
gently witlidrawii, when the beautiful appearance of 
a brilliant and Aizzling arc of light is seen somewhat 
in this form—supposing the straight lines to represent 
the chorcoM points, and the half-curve the arc of light 
—--—. The light is yet longer and more brilliant in 
a vacuum—a strong evidence that it is not due to any 
process of cpmbustion. It is a remarkable cirimm- 
stance connected with this experiment,,that partitas 
of the charcoal appear to fly from one pole, and to 
be carried over to tlie other, lu some eapsriments 
made by an American philosopher, the one pote being 
dharoosJ, and the other plumbago, fused pcivtifdes of the 
latter substance were transported to the ebaniOBl poiiit, 
which sensibly increased in length. It may save con- 
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fusion of iJeas to state here, that we shall in the re¬ 
mainder of this article use the more correct expression 
electrode when it is necessary to speak of the ‘ pedes’ of 
the battery. - Some splendid experiments on this sub¬ 
ject were made some time since at the Royal Insti- 
tntion. I’esaessin^ a battery power of the enormous 
number of 2000 plates, the experimenters were enabled 
to display some of the most brilliant results of galrnnic 
energy. • The stream of light in their case extended to 
the length of 4 inches; and the ticconiposing and in¬ 
candescent powers of the instrument have rarely been 
(xiuallod. Professor Daniell, with a combination of 
seventy of his beautiful batteries, produced a daxxling 
flame to the extent of an inch in length. tMr Children 
has given an account of some of his experiments, which 
♦ill be found in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ made 
with one of the most gigantic galvanic batteries ever 
constructed. Tlie plates of this great apparatus exposed 
a surface of .12 scinare feet; there wore twenty-one cells, 
the c.ipafity of which was 945 gallons. Otiier experi¬ 
menters have likewise been engaged upon tliis subject, 
but without bringing it to a sneccssful practical issue. 
The principal difficulties have been—the w.ant of a con¬ 
stant, equable, and continuously-acting galvanic bath^rj 
of sufficient energy, and of a form of mcchanienl arrange¬ 
ment by which the steadiness of the light and tlic 
unvarying distance of the gradually-consl.ming elec¬ 
trodes should bo maintained. Thi? recent invention of 
Messrs Brett and Little, and the preceding one of Pro- 
'fessur DanieU, liave obviateil much of tlie former diffi¬ 
culty; but the other remained uiisnrmounted until the 
present discovery solved tlie problem. 

The electric light has recently been exhibited in 
I several parts of Loudon. It was first iiitroduecd, we 
believe, at the extensive rooms frequently employed for 
public meetings in Hanover Square. The rooms were, 
as usual, lighted with chandeliers of wax candles, witii 
a honsiderahle number of oil-lamps; tlie total amount 
of light lieing considered to be equal to 200 or SOU w'ax 
candles. On the lecture-table was the ligiit .apparatus, 
a ratlier elegant object, covered with a t^i glass shade. 
All things 'teing made ready, the galvanic circuit was 
completed, and in a few seconds the whole apartment 
was fllicd with such a blaze of diffusive light, as'caused 
the now dimly-burning candles and lamps to assume 
the muddy and lack-lustre .aspect they bear in ordinary 
i sunlight. Every object in this large room was brightly 
illuminated, and as an assistant turned the liglit on and 
off at pleasure, the transition was ns violent .as from 
broad day to evening twilight. The paintings on the 
ceiling were displayed in a manner not often witnessed 
on one of our brightest London summer days; and, 
what was very remarkable, the tone of tlie colours was 
precisely similar to that which lliey are seen to possess 
in real daylight All the delicate intershodings of the 
yellows, grays, flesh-tints, and even of greens and blues, 
vere brilliantly defined, and in all respects conveyed 
the daylight impression to the eye. Tlie ligl;^ was 
about equal to tliat of 700 or 8 OO standard #ax 
candles, yet a lady's bonnet might have covered the 
I entire apparatus; and tne actual source of light did 
not (K'cupy an area of more than an incli in every 
direction, if so much. The rays were then concen¬ 
trated by a powerful lens, and directed upon some 
pictures, which were jxlared for that iiuriiose on the 
side of the room. The effect was as if a sunbeam had 
; been snateiied from the long-retired luminary himself, 

[ and thrown in all its pure radiance on the painted 
: canvas: so brilliant was the illumination, that in the 
surrounding mirirors it was perfectly easy to see the 
pure colours of the pictures reflected as if by day. By 
means of a glass pruu), a spectacle yet nsore beautiful 
woB shown: th'is was the display of the priematic spec¬ 
trum, the entire number of the rays being present, and 
in briUiancy not to be distinguiaiied from the same as 
shown by tlie decomposition of the tone solar iigl;^.. 
Perhaps one of the most striking displays of the cha¬ 
racter of the electric light 'followed. The electrodes 


were immersed in a globe o( water, and still the liglit 
continued gldaming forth in all its brilliancy. Tliosc 
who are familiar witli tbe,oxyhydr(^u light, and the 
peculiarly white, and somewhat intense light of the 
caraphine lamp, might have felt doubtful of /ho result 
of a contrast with these, but the electric efl'ulgence 
outshone hotli to a^markahle degree. It was stated 
at the time that a volume of light equal to that of 
10,000 wax caiidleg could he evolved by the apparatus 
from a square inch of actual illuminating surface. The 
light burned, to use in this case an expressive, but 
incorrect phrase, with great steadiness'and uniformity 
for a considerable time, but with tlie interruption of 
a temporary flickering, msing from some metallic im¬ 
purities ill the cIiBfcod electrodes. It was said that a 
light of from 1 candle to 100,000 might be 'obtained 
and sustained by this new system; and with regard to 
the cost of production, tiic light of 100 wax candles 
was obtainable at Hie rote of a penny an liuur, or about, 
as it is stated by ttie inventor, onc-twelftli less than 
tlH! cost of gas for the same period, and producing the 
same degree of illumination. 

Through the kindness of the inventor, we were per¬ 
mitted a private examination of the light apparatus, 
wliicli wo sliall now' proceed to describe. It consists 
of an upright stand, about 12 or 14 inches higii, and 
5 or 6 in diameter. The lower part is devoted, for 
about the height of three inches, to the necessary me¬ 
chanism connected with the movements of the elec¬ 
trodes. Tills is covered with a brass plate, and the 
apparatus is concealed from view by being surrounded 
cither with a casing of wood, or by entering into 
some part of an ornamental pnlcstai of an ordinary 
table-lamp. From the brass plate three curved pieces 
of iron rise, meeting at the top in tlie form of tlie ribs 
of a cupola. (Ine of tiiese is connected with one of 
tlie wires of the galvanic battery, and the electrode 
is held in contact with it and the others by little 
screws, being so placed as to liang like a pendant from 
the point where the three curves of iron meet. From 
the centre of this plate the lower electrode is seen to 
rise, carried by arsupright piece of brass, which works 
up and doqrn in tlie plate, so as to bring the lower ! 
electrode either nearer to, or to remove it to a greater * 
distance from, the upper one; or, when necessary, to 
make both touch dne another. 

On removing the case, the simple and beautiful 
contrivance by which tiie electric-light {»oblcm is con¬ 
sidered to he solved is exposed to view. It is a cuiii- 
hination of electro - magnetic motion and clockwork. 
The latter is very simple. It consists merely of a 
spring-barrel, actuating a ‘fly’ to regulate its speed, 
and setting in motion a little wheel, near the circum¬ 
ference of whinli a smalt pin is fixed, which commu¬ 
nicates an eccentric motion to a short bar, working 
ill a straight slit in its upper part 'What is required 
is to produce a movement of the lower electrode either 
up or down; hut the clockwork movements are oil in 
one direction—say from left to right, or so as to move 
the rod carrying the electrode upwar4s only. Tltis 
rod is connected at its lower part with a rack, or 
toothed portion, into which a small ratchet-wheel 
works, which is placed on a horizontal axis, likewise 
carrying a toothed wheel of a larger size, so that when 
this horizontal axis turns round, the little ratchet- 
wheel raises or depresses the tootheil rack, and conse¬ 
quently the electrode connec'ted with its upper end. It 
is in the manner by which motion is communicated to 
this horizontal axis that the alternate' rising or falling 
movement is effected. 'We have already mentioned the 
little eccentric wheel as in connection witli a flat bar or 
lever, and thus communimithig to the lattor a movement 
from side to side. This levef^as attached to ito centre 
a little curved piece of brats, having a hook at etch end, 
very similar in form to the part esUed, we believe, the 
* escapement’ of a clock pendulum, only with these re¬ 
markable diffisieuee^lst. That it moves on a little 
pivot, so as, by tts being either raised or depressed, It 
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would bring one or other of its hooked extremities into 
tlie cogs of the toothed wliecl on the horizontal axis; 
and 2d, I'hat these hooks |^^t in opposition to one an¬ 
other, so that when one falls into the cogs of the wheel, 
it causput to turn round in one direction, and the other 
is raise(*ip so as not to act; or when the other fsdls 
into connection with the same whcpl, it pushes it round 
in the opposite direction, the liook -which was formerly 
acting being now in its turn made itjactire. Now, from 
this description, it becomes manifest that nil wu want, 
in order to send the electrode up or down, is some deli¬ 
cate contrivance which should cause lliis hooked piece 
to be either raised or depressed; for if we raise one of 
its hooked ends, the opposite one immediately works 
the wheel round one way, and drives the elective up ; 
while, if we raise the other, a precisely opposite result 
takes place, and the electrode falls. Here lies tlie 
grand secret of tlie apparatus, and it is licre that 
the electro-magnetic motion of which we spoke comes 
into play, and not only holds in check, but, with 
absolute will, directs the movements of the entire 
portion of the rest of the apparatus. A delicate 
bar of tliin metal is attached to this movable hooked 
piece which plays such an important part. Accunliug 
as this bar is raised or depressed, so dues it eitlicr c.suse 

I one or otiicr of tlie hooked ends to drop into tlie tuctli 

I of the wheel, and so turn it round in one or other 
direction. 

! The hist requisite is a motor power, by which this bar 


I should be afleeted so as to produce whichever of these 
■ movements (up or down) is rendered necessary by the 



he seen a eirciilar box, around wiiieh a coil or two of 
eopiier wire is wound: this contains a bar of soft iron ; 
and in its centre a little rod moves up and down, to tlie 
lower end of which a piece of iron is eonneeted, and to 
tile upper tlie bar moving tlie hooked piece of which 
we have spoken. Now when the current of electricity 
passes along tlic copper wire, it renders the bar of 
iron around which it is coileil a magnet,* and therefore 
capable of attracting the piece of i^n at the bottom of 
the little upright rod. lu so doing, the latter is made 
to rise; and in consequence the bar rises, and the 
hooked piece is raised at one end; this brings the 
clockwork into immediate motion, uiid the electrode is 
moved by it in one direction. Should the current 
become feeble, the piece of iron is no longer sustained 
by the electro-magnet, and the littic rod falls, causing 
the bar to fall, and making the opposite hook now to 
act upon tlic wheel; so that the electrode is moved in 
precisely tlie opposite direction. Thus a beautiful prin¬ 
ciple of self-regulation is established; for as it is a law 
of the electric energy not to he able to leap beyond a 
certain distance from one electrode to the other, it 
follows that the greater tlie distance of separation, the 
greater will be the difficulty of the passage of the cur¬ 
rent from one electrode to the other; and thus a 
retarding power is exercised over the battery, which 
may be putting forth too much energy at the time. 
Should, however, the current become feeble, as has just 
been remarked, the soft iron bar ceases to a magnet, 
tlie little rod drops, and the distance between tlie elec¬ 
trodes is lessened, until they may actually touch one 
another, thus facilitating tlie passage of the enfeebled 
current from one electrode to the other. The xirinciplc, 
in fact, is precisely that of the ‘ governor’ invented by 
.SVatt for the rcguutiiHi of the steam-engine; too much 
force and too little being equally made to regidatc and 
counteract therasrives. It i» hoped this description of 
this most beautiful contrivance will be fully intelligible 
to all who wiU go car^ully through it, endeavouring, as 
tliey read, ta realise thqethihgs spoken of: but it may 
he some.hdp, to the mind to know that in some of the 
illustrated papen a very i^ear sketch of tlie apparatus 


* The writer of thH mUole liero prAupposas that the reader is 
aeqiiainted with the idienomeiiia of • induced sugaet!sm.‘ 


may he found, and deserves attentive examination. Wo 
believe that the appUciitioii of the self-regulating prin¬ 
ciple just explained, which must be considered among 
the most clever ami mind-indicative mechanical inge¬ 
nuities of our day, is the principal basis on wliich "the 
patent right is founded. 

Tne character of the electric light presents several 
rcnaarkably interesting features, most of which lielong 
to no otlier artificial light whatever, and assimilate it 
to that of tlic sun itself. Some of tlicse have been 
already mentioned. Tlic heat evolved is vastly dispro¬ 
portionate to tlie light produced, as may lie conceived 
from tlic fact, tliat the lamp, when pouring fortit a 
volume of I'ldit equal to 800 caudles, did not emit more 
licat than tliat of one Argand lamp, equal to 6 or 7 
candles. The light is independent of combustion; hence 
it neitlicr adds to, nor takes from, the air of tlie room 
in wliicii it is used; and this is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, tliat it is made to bum in a close reservoir. 
How great on advantage this must jirove may be well 
imagined by those whose lungs liave suircred from the 
pimlucts of gas eombustion! It appears, in fact, to be 
a pure liglit of incandescence, and somctiiing more, 
depending niton a peculiarity of the electric energy; 
certainly incandescence alone will not uccoiuit for the 
intense hrilli.ancy of 'tlio liglit, nor, indeed, for other 
and more striking circniiistancus. Tlie light has been 
displayed not onlySii air ami under water, but also in 
alcoiiol, ether, siilphuret of carbon, and in atmospiieres 
of c.aTlK)nic acid, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Straiigb 
to say, tills extraordiiiiiry light reveals its kindi^ 
nature with that of liay by its being found to possess 
those cliemical powers of decomposition which arc 
known under tlic name of uclmigm* 1‘reparatiuns of, 
silver, wliicIi turn black wlicn exposed to daylight,' 
blacken also in the glare of the electric cffiilgcncc; and 
the chemical union of the mixed gases hydrogen and 
chlurino has iKien cflected by placing a jar cuntaiiiing 
them in the light of the lamp. Tliesc results must sur¬ 
prise every one, and we have scarcely a doubt that by 
their nicaiKs some liglit will lai rctlectcd ujpon tliat 
obscure subject—the cause of solar light. The con¬ 
sumption of carbon in the electrodes is about tmlf an 
inch an hour.* 

Among the advantages wliich it is said to be calcu¬ 
lated to produce, the patentees say, ‘ It will be eminently 
valuable fur lightliouses, railway stations, signal lights, 
dockyards, tlicatres, public liuildings, &e.; for large 
shops where the exposure of delicate-coloured fabrics is 
necessary; togetiier witli its application for tiie light¬ 
ing of private houses, as it requires no ventilation, and 
can be put in ujicration anywliere at a comparatively 
small cost, and with perfect safety. Tlie wires might 
be arraiigoil as neatly ns bell-wires. ITor lighthouses 
it deserves to be separately noticed, on account of the 
immense bench t of its penetrating and powerful clia- 
racter, tlie rumarkahlc economy of its adoption, and tfic 
facility of working such a light by submmrine wires from 
ally station that might be selected, without the neces¬ 
sity of erecting a building exactly at the spot where the 
beacon may be required to lie set up.’ If tliese cau be 
all realised, tlie discovery will indeed he a boon to 
science and to man of no ordinary kind. 

In condusion, tlicre can he no question as to the im- 
, measurable superiority of the light itself: in pure and 
brilliant lustre, and in far-penetrating power, it is com¬ 
parable only wiUi solar light. But it is equally cer¬ 
tain that tliere are some arduous difficulties in the way 
of its adoption, particularly for in-door use. The tardy 
manner in which gas—a source of liglit so easy, and so 
readily intelUgible to the humblest capacities—has been 
admitted ijito our houses, causes us to speak vvlth cir¬ 
cumspection as to tlie ingress of a new artifiolal'light 
absolutely demanding the sharp attention of a 
clearly-informed mind for its permanence, and power. 
In tlie case of carburetted liydrogen, aU tlid toouble of 

« See Jouroal, Ho. £3, new. sstist. - 
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tlie manufacture ia spared us: on turninR a tap, we 
have a perpetual light if we please witliont further 
trouble. This can never be said of the electric light, 
since each light requires a separate system of battery 
cells; and these must be looked alter, cleaned, and re¬ 
newed from time to time. On such points, however, 
experience will supply the beat decision ; and we sin¬ 
cerely trust it may be favourable. Eor sipial ligjits, 
or for public illumination, as in large buildings, where 
it ia an attendant’s especial duty to look to the lights, 
we have little hesitation in cxpn'saing our hope and 
belief that this new and splendid light will eventually 
supersede every other. 

-- 

THERE ARE EAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

A TAl^K. 

BV TIIK L/iTK MftH JBMIib 

Pkrhaps there are no disiigrecinunts in wliicU the con¬ 
tending parties arc so hard to lx; reconciled as those 
designated ‘ family quarrels.’ H7iy tins ia the cadb is 
a question involving a multitude (J considerations, on 
only one or two of whieh we c.w Iniefiy toiieli at presTmt. 
It may proceed in some degree from the same principle 
on which is grounded the old adage. ‘Familiaviiy breeds 
contempt’ ‘He is my own relalion-, surclv I Imvo a 
right to advise him.’ * She is my <'^)usin ; it is liard if 
one cannot speak one’s mind freely to so near a eoniiec- 
t\onforgetting that the very indissoluble nature of the 
tic existing between the parties is, .as in a niaiTiagc, an 
extra reason for that forlx'aranco which slinuld ever be 
praetiaed between man .and man. Again, tliere .are often 
in families e.lasbing interests, requiring Ihe exercise of 
.justiee, kindness, and impartiality, to adjust them s.ati«- 
factorily, nnd these qualities arc by no me.ana so com¬ 
mon as some less aniiable <ines. No small portion of 
the quarrels in families begin from this source, lint if 
family quarrels arc bitter and vindictive, there is an¬ 
other less open species of warfare perpetually going on in 
some families, which is not so easily defined or even so 
e.isily n'eonciled. ‘A shyncs.s,’ ‘a coldness’—these arc 
the terms by which it is designated ; and it consists in a 
tboosand little uiicharitabk^ acts and feclvigs, in whicit 
both parties are generally pretty equally to blame, 'llie 
fact of who was Ihc original aggressor, or wliat the 
aggression was, is lost in the distance; but each has a 
multitude of complaints to make of the other, and this 
continued unpleasantness is thus kept up and fomented 
by the commission of numerous faults on both sides. 
In illustration take the following true story. 

James and William Bolton were brothera, residing in 
a flourishing mamifactnring town — the eldest and 
youngest of a large family, the intermediate branches 
of which were scattered through tiu* four quarters of 
the world. James, the elder, had also passed a good 
portion of his early life abroad, and reaming to his 
native country with a considerable property, had been 
i drawn by the strength of natural aflection, first to -rtsil, 
j and secondly to settle in the locality whore bis only 
I near relative now in England was already residing. 
William had been married for two or three yc.ars, and 
was the father of two children, a boy and a girl. He 
had married a lady of small ready-money propert 3 ’, 
which had been very useful to him in a business re¬ 
quiring a more extensive capital than he had himself 
possessed; and she, being whaf is usually called a 
‘clever manager’ — a shrewd, active, domestic per¬ 
sonage—it was considered that William Bolton had 
made an excellent match. Whether it was the sight 
of bis Brother’s domestic happiness, or that he thought 
a house of his own would be preferable to the 
lodgings ho uow occupied, I know not, «nt before 
he had been at home many months, James Bol¬ 
ton announced to his brother that he was disposed 
to marry; and within a year after his return to Eng¬ 
'S This ]iBiH>r is vonununicated by Mr Gray. 


land, he led to the hymeneal .altar a laily, not so young 
as to lie denominated a girl, yet scarcely so old as 
to bo reported of a certain age. Mrs William Bolton, 
wlio, for various reasons, teas not fully satisfied with 
the match, was quite sure that five j-enrs might witliout 
injustice be added to tlie tJiirty the lady owniL to, and 
wondered sl\p did not wear caps. ‘ It would look so nmcli 
more respectable, my dear, considering your brother’s 
age,’ as she remarked to her husband. 

Be this as it mafy, in the course of a few years Mrs I 
James tecamc the mother of n numerous and thriving 
family, whilst Mrs William’s, with the addition of a 
little girl, born in the same j'car with Mrs .iames’s 
second, rom.ained uncnlarged. But by the time ten 
j'cars of matrimony jiad gone over the bead of the older 
brotlier, one of the sht/ueturg, tlie unpfeamntnessex, so nn- 
acconntablc, so apparently incurable, to wliich I alluded 
in the ^ginning of tiiis story, iiad arisen between the 
families, and seemed rather to increase than to ditninisli 
with o..acli succeeding year. Not between the brotliers : ; 
their affection was undimiiiished; their greetings as ; 
kiuS and cordial ns ever. But they seldom met ; and, I 
as if secretly conseious of the' disunion amidst the | 
allied poa'crs, never alluded to tlie circumstance. | 

Mrs William Bolton was indeed a curious com- I 
pound. Sliu was, as we said, shrewd, innnngiiig, and ' 
active; she was tolerably well informed; bad been a ; 
good daughter to infirm parents, was an afiletionate 
wife, and a doting mother. Besides this, slie had a . 
kind and warm heart, and would liavu given, to tise .a 
eomnion expression, the very clotlies of!' her back to ■ 
succour the distressed for wlinm Iut ft’clings were in- I 
tere.sted. But she was full of prejudices, soeiiil, moral, : 
and political, and given to exprt'ss herself on many | 
oeeasions far mure strongly than tin occasion warranted: , 
this she called an honest- speaking of her mind, while | 
many considered it as rude and ahrupl. Six; was of a i 
good family ; lier hnsband, indeed, was the only trad< r ; 
in it; they hiul all been in professions before ; and i-bc 
Iiiid rather a lowering idea of trade. She kept little 
companj’— -Jligl, because she said a woman who had a 
family to look after had something else to do than gad 
about; f-fruudlif, because there were few in her own 
sphere whom* .slie liked well enough to put herself out j 
of the way to visit; and she had nut the least idea of ! 
anj’ duty she owed J'O society, which should make her 
spend her time with those she did not care for. There 
were, however, a chosen few, who ran nearly panallel 
to herself in prejudices, which tliey dignified wiUi 
the name of principle; and these formed almost her 
only associates. Mrs James Bolton she nc^-er liked; 
her father, it timied out, Imd licen a p.'iwnhrokcr; 
and Mrs William all'cctcd a di.aritable hushing-up of ^ 
the circumstance whenever it happened to be alluded | 
to, while at the B.ame time she indulged in many a 
strong hint at vpaiarlt and low-born people while in 
the preseneo of James Bolton’s family—especially tlie 
elder children, who being, poor things, in blessed 
ignorance of their mamma's origin, could only vainly 
wonder at their aunt's velieraeticc. Then Mrs James 
was accused by Mrs William of being ttioroughly 
idle; and that she was of a less active turn than her 
sister-in-law, nobody could deny. She was a fair, 
plump, composed-Iooidng dome, who took the world 
easily, trusted to washerwomen to darn stordcings, and 
to servants to dress her children; and in the midst of a 
domestic Babel, which Mrs William ovould have talked 
and commanded into worse confusion in no time, might. 
often be seen quietly bunging on a Sofia, with her mind 
engaged with the last new novel. Then bnfh James 
Bolton and his lady liked to keep a more sumptuous 
table than Mrs William approved of; were fond of high- 
seasoned dainties, and so forth i^and Mrs ^itliam cliose 
to set them down as gluttons. ‘ 1 really dreild asking 
your brother to dinner, my Aes^ Mrs William "would 
remark; ‘ one has to be so partii^at,''and make such a 
•fuss.’ Now the trutlb 'was, that some soup, a good 
joint of meat, and a pudding,'troW have lurniihed 
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quite a sufficient dinner for the occasion, and all parties 
would have been satisfied; hut Mrs William made her 
fatifruc evident, as six; sat^down at the head of her 
■well-fhrnished board. The children, as little children, 
plnyctL ^Kctlicr. lint, with the singular instincts of 
children, soon felt tlie coldness of their parents ex¬ 
tending to themselves. Indeed th^ir mammas did not 
spare their invectives on each other’s progeny before 
their own. Mrs James pronounce^ Mrs William's tlie 
rudest and most forward brats in the universe; Mrs 
William thanked Heaven her children were honest and 
independent—she would not have them so artful and 
dcceitfhl us their cousins for the world. 

As ttu! families grew up, in.ittcrs did not mend, for 
the d.aughterg (Mrs Janies had fohr to Mrs William’s 
two) were as distasteful to the latter as ever the mother 
had been. ‘ Empty, nffected, artful creatures,’ Mrs Wil¬ 
liam designated them : ‘ to te sure what better could bo 
expected from their bringing up?’ Now the four 
Misses Holton wore neither laittcr nor worse than the 
generality of young ladies: they were moderately geod- 
loaking, moderately accomplished, reasonably fond of 
each other, and delighted in gaiety, and dress, and 
beaux. Here Mrs William had a great triumph; her 
•lane was decidedly beautiful; her Milliccnt pretty and 
extremely (dever—the only blot in her mother’s eyes 
being, that she seemed to love her aunt, her uncle, her 
cousins, and all bur relations next to her own parents, 
with the most perfect and cltild-like confidence; and 
they loved her. Milliccnt was as completely a family 
put as ever was heroine of romance. She seemed to 
liave come into the world without a spot in her mind 
where pride or prejudice could grow—loving lier pa¬ 
rents, hex brother and sister supremely, yet with love 
enough to extend to all besides: a lovely, happy, loving 
ere.ature indeed ivas little Milly Holton. 

Jane, the elder sister, was even more beautiful; her 
mind wa.s well cultivated; her manners elegant; her 
nature extremely aft'eet innate. But she inherited much 
of her mother's pn-jiiiiiceand pride, and in her the family 
dislike did not seem likely to be softened. Jane was 
exceedingly polite to her cousiiis» and was by them 
treated witli politeness in return; but;, little, loving 
Milly was their idol. If their mother would have per¬ 
mitted it, they would have had her amongst them every 
day, and all day long; but Mrs William was always 
ready with an excuse to prevent her going amongst 
them; and they delighted to tease their aunt by show¬ 
ing her every possible preference • over her own pet 
Jane. 

As the families advanced in .age, new opportunities 
for diflurenee and mutual censure arose. The four 
’ Misses Bolton’ of the Briory—I should have said be¬ 
fore that, some years previously, James had purchased 
a house and garden in the outskirts of the town 
which boro that dignified epithet, thougli the new man¬ 
sion, built on the site of an old monastic ruin, had as 
much resemMance, to a priory as a county jail—the four 
Misses Bolton were all drossy, showy girls, inclined to 
be gay, and often as circumstances would iiermit en¬ 
joying a ball, enraptured with a pic-nio, and flirting 
merrily when opportunity offered. Mrs William did not 
allow danglers at her house; and when young gentlemen 
came there, it was not to sit by her daughters’ work¬ 
table, or hang over their harp: they came to dinner or 
tc.a, and saw the young ladies only in her presence. 
Some girls might have felt this as a restraint, but Mrs 
William’s daughters did not. Jane had been so com¬ 
pletely trained in to mother’s way, and so thoroughly 
inherited Ijet spirit, that she would have wished no 
other arrangement had a chohai been allowed her; and 
besides that 'MBlicent would never have dreamt of a 
reb^iouaf thoo^t, her%eart was so far preoccupied by 
an unoonscions love of her cousin Charles Bolton, the 
eldest of the PWory flock, that she cared very little for 
any other. Her Cousin Sophia was her chief friend, s^ 
circumstance causing a good d^iil of annoyance to Mrs 
William, wlio, howevra', strove to ooteiteract the influ- 


enoB of ‘ that giddy Sophia’ by keeping Milly as much 
as possible away, and never allowing her to join in the 
parties which included her cousins when she could pro* 
vent it She saw nothing of Milly's innocent attitoh- 
ment to Charles, for Charles did not like his aunt, jind 
seldom visited her; but she was by no means blind to 
thaii which her own son Henry had formed suddenly and 
nmetpectedly for Sophia, lli nry had been absent from 
home e.vcept at short intervals; and having completed 
his college course, came home, as it seem'ou to Mrs 
William, just to fall in love witli Sophia, wliom, of all 
the four Boltons, she disliked the most: but the yonng 
man was headstrong, and she knew loo well the danger 
of open ox|Hisitiun to his will. She eonteiited herself 
with making little cutting remarks, and passing misuro 
on Sopliia wliencvor opportunity oflerod; a. course, of 
conduct which sonietiiiies elicited a langli from her 
dutiful son wiicii he was in a good humour—wlirn in 
an ill humonr, a surly contradiction. Meanwliilo Bupliio, 
wlio delighted to te.ase her aunt, encouraged llenrj'’8 
attentions on all occasions, still declining to enter into 
a positive engagement with him, on the grounds that 
she was aware his mutlicr disliked her—that she was 
ahpvc forming a claudestinc eugageraent—that she 
never w'ould marry into a family where she was not a 
favourite, &c. adroitly managing at the same time to 
keep the ^oung man in play, so time if nothing better 
should offer withiit a reasonable time, he would still he 
a dernier ressort Tiiough silent on tlie suliject to her 
son, Mrs William cxerciscil no sucli restraint amongst 
the few chosen friends to wlinm we linve before alluded, 
representing Bnpliia ns an artful girl, who, under the 
guidance of a designing mother (poor Mrs James), had 
eiitrappcHl the affections erf her iieloved son. ,She forgot, 
in tlie heat of her .anger, that, all things considered, tlid 
match would he a pretty equal one—that Boplna would 
have a small fortune; that Henry's cxjiecfatioiis were 
not so brilliant n.s to make liim a peculiarly desirable 
match. 

To Mrs William’s mingled delight and vexation she 
was soon delivered from her feai's regarding her son ; 
and she was annoyed at having to confess they were 
groundless. A coldness took place between tliu parties, 
arising in tlilc attciiliuns of a certain Mr Aldrcd to 
Sopliia; .and at leiigtii lux public eiigageineut to him 
being announced, put an end to one .source of Mrs Wil¬ 
liam’s uneasiness. Mr Aldrcd was neither very yonng 
nor very handsome, nor was he immensely rich; but 
as Sophia was five-anii-t'vcnty, and not strikingly hand¬ 
some, and as no other eligible offer just now aiione in 
the horizon, she, and Iier mother, and her sisters, agreed 
in full conclave that he might do, and .Sophia accordingly 
became his wife. A very good, obedient wife she made 
after all, to a somewhat exacting and fretful husband; 
hut as lie allowed her to dress as handsomely as she 
pleased, and, while lie sometimes grumbled at her 
gaieties, did not prevent her entering into them, she, 
notj being troubled by any very killing Bensibilities, 
ihanaged to get on witli him quite as smoothly as she 
could have expected to do. 

Meanwhile Jane Bolton Aad attracted the regards of 
a young man of good family, who bod lately entered 
into partnership with her fatlicr; and as he was a great 
favourite with licr mother, somewhat aristocratic in 
appearance, and exceedingly in love, the lady surren¬ 
dered, on condition that two years should be jiermitted 
to elapse before they were married. ‘ J/y ilaugliter,’ 
said Mrs WUUam, ‘is not in «uch a hurry to make 
sure of her lover os certun young ladies she could 
name. She would not disgrace herself as xme young 
ladies would do, by engaging themselves one month, 
and marrying the next' But just at this crisis a new 
turn was given to the attention of the family in all 
its branches, by the receipt of letters from Bbroad, 
which informed James and William Bolton that their 
brother Charles, who bad resided in Spain from his 
boyhood, and having married the daughter of a iesi<: 
dent English merchant who had settled there, was 
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dead, and that hia widow and her only daugiiter in¬ 
tended to go to England early in the eoEuiug Hpring, 
that the latter night make the acquaintance of tliuac 
relatives, to whose cure she would naturally he con- 
•Igned, should the decefise of het motlier, who was in 
delicate health, leave her otherwise unprotected. Let¬ 
ters of condolence and invitation were written, and de- 
l^tched by both the family at the J’riory and* at 
William Bolton's j and it was already beginning to be 
matter of dispute and jealousy as to which invitation 
she would accept, or which family she would visit first, 
when an end was put to the controversy by the receipt 
of furtlier letters from the widow, who, after warmly 
thanking her relatives for their kind inv^ations, de¬ 
clined them m (nto. ‘ If my friends will kindly exert 
themselves to procure me a small furnished house or 
comfortable lodgings, 1 shall Iw truly obliged to them ; 
but as I fiicl that I shall have a better elmiicc of securing 
their affections tlius, than by becoming an inmate with 
cither, 1 feel more at liberty to do as 1 please; and 
believe me, the habits of an invalid, to say iiotlsing 
of those of a foreigner, do nut add to the enmforts of 
another person's cstahlishntent. I shall, on my arrival 
in London, which will be next month, wait there until 
I hear tlrnt such lodgings have been procured for me.’ 

Here, again, was fartlicr cause fur rivalry and dis¬ 
agreement. Aunt Helen had not appoiutifcd cither 
branch of the family to act as her ngfnts in the matter, 
but left it amongst them, thinking, doubtless, good 
esky woman, that ail would unite in endeavouring to 
find out tite most comfortable lacaie for her and her 
daughter. What licartbiirnings, what stifiled bicker¬ 
ings, were occasioned by her omission'. Mrs William 
^d iTane discovered B])acioiis and airy Imlgings; the 
very thing for the widow ; so cheap too! The I’rioiy 
misses hit on a love of a cottage lialf a mile beyond 
their own, the prettiest and sweetest place possible in 
summer, and with no dis.advuntages to itpatk of—n stag¬ 
nant ponil, a want of prnjicr furniture, anil so forth 
excepted ; these seeming to he but trilling drawbacks. 
In this emergency, fortunately, .Tames and William did 
for once exert themselves—found a more eligible house 
than the young ladies, and jointly supplied what was 
wanting in furniture ; and as tlic Lady had ucclined tiieir 
I oflered ho-spitalities, agreed to pay the rent betneen 
tliem, should it appear, on investigation, that tiie cir- 
cnmstatuxis of the widow would render such atlention 
Acceptable. 

The widow arrived in London ; and her request that 
all would be assembled at her new home to receive her 
on a certain day, as she wished to make tlie acipiaint- 
ance of all her husband’s relatives at unre, settled 
another delicate question of precedence, which had 
idready begun to agitate the fair breasts of the con¬ 
tending parties. Even to tlie last inninent the spirit 
of rivalry prevailed; both parties brought to tlie house 
I certain necessary articles of provision; botli went over 
I all the rooms to see that nothing was omitted whjidi 
! ouglit to have been provided; and neither would for 
one moment, or in one iiarticnlar, trust to the other! 

Mrs Charles Bolton, or inint Helen, as we shall call 
the new-coiiicr, was one of tlie moat prepossessing and 
lovely beings that could well lie imagined. f*he had 
been married at sixteen, and her present age was not 
more- tlian six-and-thirty. Her exceedingly slight 
figure, fair akin, and bine eyes, made her appear still 
younger; and she looked far more like tlie sister than 
the motlier of the beautiful girl who, in all the bloom 
of earjy womanhood, stood by her side. Tlie deep 
mourning habits of the strangers, and the circuni- 
stance that dark Imlr and eyes predominated in tjie 
othw memliMB of the fiiinUy, rendered them ctill more 
Yet though no studied dress or attitude 
w^ra have made them more )iictnrei’que, the Widow 
and lier daughter were tiie least affected ami the 
simplest of liuinan beings. They had lived much alone, 

' j friends and companions from tiiehour of Made- 

line’s birtii; for Aunt Helen’s own connections abroad I 


were ali either dead or dispersed. The gentle stranger, 
born of English parents, had little in common with the 
ladies of Spain; and in ^er iiusband and daughter 
Aunt Helen had found her world. She had read much, 
for she had undertaken, with some small iif iiitance 
from masters, the education of her daughter herself; 
and teaching, had been herself taught. She drupt into 
the little world of her English relatives, with all their 
bickerings and jealousies, like a creature from another 
sphere, preiiared to love them all; and yet so simple, so 
guileless, BO free from prejudice, that she might hare 
put them to siiame, as the presence of an angel would 
have done. They could not diilur about Aunt Helen. 
They had only to admire, and wonder, and love, both 
her and her gentle Ibving girl, whose blue eyes looked 
as if asking to love her. Wonderful to say, for at 

least six weeks after her arrival at W- , Amit Helen 

gave no cause of olleiico to eitlier party by any apparent 
preiercnce for the other. Tlie I’riory misses, indeed, 
monopolised Madeline a good deal; but Mrs William 
wasscharitable enough to say tliat Madeline was nut in 
fault. ‘ They bad more idle time,* she said, ‘ than 
June; and a poor simplo girl like Madeline was not 
likely to see what they were, so long as they flattered 
and were kind to her.’ She really did wonder, however, 
at her sister-in-law allowing ^Madeline to be out so 
much with them—girls who* were always showing 
theinselrcs in public walks, and laughing, and fluting. 
She would soon tell Helen her mind, if it a ere not that 
she dreaded to make mischief: ‘ But never mind, she 
would find tlieiii out by and by.’ ‘ I wonder,’ quoth 
Mrs James, ‘ how my sister-in-law can find pleasure in 
having that disagreeable Jane there so often ? Clever, 
indeed! Well, 1 suppose Jane is clever; hut Helen is 
so well informed herself, 1 should not think Jane could 
teaeii her niueli! ’ 

Twelve mouths passed by; and by the end of that 
time the widow’s eyes wltc opened, not to find out the 
peculiar faults of each party, but to see and wonder at 
the ill-feeling that, without any real cause, existed be¬ 
tween them. 

‘ My dear Mary,’, said she to Uie second hope of 
the i’riory, cjcalled by her sister’s marriage to the 
title of Jbftss liulhtH my dear Mary, wiiy do you spook 
so sliglitingly of dear Jane ? And 1 cannot think 
you treat your Aoiil* William with all the respe(s|t due 
to her from her reiatiuiiship. Excuse me speakitig of 
these tilings — tiiere is evidently something wrong 
amongst yon. As a relation, and a truly interested 
friend, may 1 inquire the cause i' 

‘ Uli, hlrs W illiaui and her family know best: we have 
never given tiieiii any cause of oitencc. But mamma 
says, i'rom the time of her marriage, Aunt William 
never seemed to be fiirid of her; and X suppose, for that 
reason, mamma did not tike her. We.never were 
favourites with lier from childhood; and 1 do not see 
why ice are to submit to be Iramjphtd on !’ 

‘ Hot 1 either; but I do not find that there has been 
any attempt to trample on you. Pray, my dear, did 
you or yours ever attempt to conciliate your aunt and 
cousins?—did you ever pass small riighto? Strive not 
to be apt to imagine offences; and if offences were 
really offered, strive to return good for evil.’ 

Mary reddened; but she made iiu.reply for some 
moments.' At length she said, ' I am sura we luive 
done as much to conciliate my aunt and Jane as they 
could expect—more than they ever did for us.’ 

‘ I’ethaps BO, my dear; but one person doing wrong 
is no reason wliy another should do so sdso, I have 
for Some time past been making uiy observations on 
what lias been pissing around me ; and with sorrow 1 j 
have seen tiie disunion of temper's existing amongst 
the members of my beloved hSsband’s family* I^do 
not say that your coldness of feeling amounts to hatred 
—God forbid 1 X am sure if eithfer family were ill, or 
yi deep affliction, all titis outer current of ill-will wotdd 
l^ve way, petty bickeridlis be forgotten, and tiie kiud- 
Uest aid Mid sympathy be given andrkeeived.’ 
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'Jane, niy dear Rirl,’ said Annt llelcn a few days 
afterwards to her elder niece, ‘ why do you so obsti* 
nately refuse to join thoiPriory party to Eldwood; yet 
when Helen incited yuii, you coldly declined? It can¬ 
not hiMthat you have any uhicetion to a water party, 
because you went to I'orley with the Benfleldi tlie other 
day.’ • 

*1 don’t care about proiny,’ said she, bridling up. ‘ I 
don’t care to go, except with onevr two chosen friends 
like the Hcnficlds. 1 don’t see why I should put myself 
out of the way to go with people who don’t want my 
company, and who only ask me, I do thiuk, that they 
may take offence at my refusing.’ 

‘ Hien why refuse ? If I weije in your position, I 
would put myself wery mutdi out of the way, if neces¬ 
sary, to ac.cept the invitation.’ 

* Wlwt l when I know they would rather he without 
me?’ 

‘ But, Jane, it is in your own power to make tliem 
rather be tailA you. Why, dearest, in the socnety of 
your nearest relatives, are you so constrained, so* cold, 
so silent ? I can 1)car witness tliat ymi can be the most 
agreeable companion when yon clioosc: you have stores 
of knowledge; you hare n.atiiral wit; you have powers 
of pleasing and amusing whicli need only be exerted to 
make yon sis desired ns you could wish. Go to tliis 
party ; fling off constraint and hauteur; be natural; he 
willing to please; and, above .all, instead of taking 
offence, he blind to any real or imagined affront that 
you may think yon perceive. Do this once or twice, 
and believe me tlie effuet will be magical.’ 

* But, iny dear Aunt Helen, do you not sec it would 
j be naelesB ? Do yon not see tli.at my consins liatc me?’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Jane ; they are only annoyed l)y 
ynnr evident disdain, and natnr.ally so: still 1 do not 
hoar tlicm harm)cs.s. There, are faults on both siilex; and 
I never knew quarrels, disputes, or coldness yet in 
I wiiich, on investigation, such did not appear to be the 
I case.’ But Jane would not promise to go to Eldwood, 
and the I'riory party would nut ask her again. 

‘ I«t iier promise you. Aunt Helen, that the invita¬ 
tion shall be accepted, and it shalf be given,’ said tiicy. 

'Let them ask me, and then they*will have my 
. answer,’ said Jane. So, for want of a IJttlu concession 
I on either side—^for Jane had half [esolvcd she would go 
I to EldwiKHl if the second invitation were so worded as 
i to ple-ase her—tiie ojiporturiity was lost, and Juno said 
I to her Annt Helen, ‘ You see tlsey did not w,ant me: 

{ they would not ask me again for fear I should aia-ept.’ 

I 'Nay, Jane, for fear you should refuse,’ said her 
I aunt. But Jane shook her Itend, and was incredulous. 

I By tills time Aunt Helen’s visit hiui extended to 
double the term siie had originally intended, and her 
medical attendant advised her to return to Lisbon, at 
least for the winter, as a second sojourn in England 
daring tjie cold weather would be likely to prove exceed¬ 
ingly injurious to her health. Hut hefure she went, she 
mode a last effort to promote harmonious understand¬ 
ing amongst them all. She invited them to a farewell 
dinner in her cottage, and they could nut refuse to meet 
there on so peculiar an occasion. Marvellously civil 
wUre all the gnests to each other during that evening; 
but still Annt Helen saw, with deep regret, that her pre¬ 
sence and the occasion of their meeting were the only 
c.ansea of this cessation of covf^t hostilities. Even then 
Mrs James was secretly sneering at Mrs William's plain 
bhack dress, and Mrs ‘VTiiliam thought in iier heart that, 
at Mrs James’s time of life, a cap with a plainer trim¬ 
ming than pink satin and blush roses would be more 
becoming. 

I need hardly pursue my story farther; still I am 
conscions that it wants that charm to most readers of 
such tales—a catastrophe. However, I may add, in 
conelttsion, Hiat my picture.lias l»en dmwn from life, 
and that my object in thus tracing it has been more for 
instruction than amusement 'I^iese little daily feeling^ 
of unpleasantness, these chains of ill-ngtnred feeling, 
arc frequently far harder to bo overcome than a down¬ 


right quarrel with a good palpable origin. In the one 
case there are so many small nflbncea, so many trifling 
annoyances to be nnrenicmbered and forgiven, so many 
perpetually-recuning temptations to vex the casSly 
offended, that before we can so far overcome ourselves, 
there must of neceasily be a severe self-scrutiny—a 
vfiling of pride, combined with a real wish to be at 
peace and live in harmony witli all—a yielding and for¬ 
giving spirit on our part, before this ean beaAomplished, 
'That snch a line of conduct is as much our interest as 
our dnty, must be evident to all who will consider the 
subject in its true light, and particularly in all such 
cases where the offence is one so palpably imnatural, 
and wheri the faults are so plainly on butli sides. ' 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 

Mb MAO.vin.Av, in addition to liis distinction as a 
senator and minister, enjoys tliat of the most .brilliant 
rtr/ic/e-writcr of his day; and tikis is no small literary 
diltitudion, I'onsidcring tlie importance which now lie- 
longs to periodical literature, lie has at length fairly 
ventured on one of those massive tasks wikicli may still 
he considered as a more effective trial of literary genius 
and skin—tlie lirst two volumes of his HisUrry of Enif- 
land fnm the Accession of James II. have just appeared. 
Tile linTitation to time may be presumed to imply, 
what most pcoide will bo ready to acknowledge, tiiiit 
the earlier portion of our national history is cliiafly 
interesting ns merely a romantic narrative, and that it 
is only towards the close of tlic seventeenth century 
that we find in it any decided hearing upon modern 
politics, social economy, or even tlie nationiil character, 
ns now cxiiibltcd and understood. Por this period we 
possess certain histories which—overlooking the few 
final cliaptcrs of Hnmc—can only ho considered as so 
many pieces of literary jonrneymansliip; we liave, be¬ 
sides, tlie History of England from the I’eaee of Utrecht 
by I/ird Maiion, wliich, though graceful and intelligent, 
is yet far from satisfying the requirements of the case. 
We are therefore glad to find a wan of such qualifica¬ 
tions for historical narration ns Mr Macaulay taking 
up tikis duty: partial his work must necessarily be, 
hut that it will be instinct with tlic vitality of genius, 
and written from an nlmndancc of information unex¬ 
ampled, no one can donht. 

He commences Witii a brief and rapid sketch of the 
history from Elizabeth downwards. Unrelenting to¬ 
wards the Stuarts, ns might be expected, it will be 
found considerably less kindly towards Cromwell and 
tile Turitans than hir Carlyle. It is senreely worth 
while, on so limited a field as this, to attempt critieisin; 
yet we cannot refrain from tlio remark, that tlie errors 
of royalty are generally ascribed by tlie author to the 
worst causes, wliile those of the popular party are 
treated witli a transparent disposition to excuse them 
for tlie motives’ sake. Eor example, after a mild ex- 
ixnition of that violence of the Wliigs at the tinie of 
the Fopisik Plot and Exclusion Bill which ]cd to the 
subsequent Tory reaction, it is curious to fall on such 
a sentence ns this respecting Charles II.:—'Fortu¬ 
nately for himself, he was induced, at this crisis, to 
adopt a policy which, for ends such ns his, was singu¬ 
larly judicious.’ Verily it has been well remarked, tliat 
a dethroned dynasty stands but a poor diancc of getting 
its deserts from the historian. Why is there no accom¬ 
plished person of sufiicietit gallantry to try to do for 
the losers in tiic political game of that age, the aimplo 
justice of displaying not merely their faults and miadw' 
tunes, but tlie cin.'umstankXiL and tcmpcation8» so peril' 
mis to honesty and judgment, amidst which it was their 
fate to acCt It is yet too soon, we suppose, a 

duty being undertaken. , , 

With so little space at our command, it is impMinble 
that wc should lead our readers into anything but tite. 
MKiit partial acquaintance with Mr Hacaniay'a vduinoi^ ^ 
We are anxious that the few quotationi Wo can niali^ ^ 
should present to full advonto^ the large inlormatiou 
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and artistic skill under fayout of whicit the work is 
» executed. We shall commence with a portion of Mr 
Maeaula 7’8 view of William of Orange’s character, in- 
duding a trait of genuine natural friendship in a 
sphere of life where it is not generally looked for. 
Williaui ‘was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities s hut the strength of his emf)tjons was not 
suspected by the world. * * * Where he lOTed, Ifc 
loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. • • • 
Highest io ids favour stood a gpntlcm.m of his house¬ 
hold named Bentinck, sprung fnmi a noble Batavian 
race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great 
patrician houses of England ri’ortland]. The fidelity of 
itcntinck had been tried by no common tesp It was 
while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
ogaihst the French power that the young prince on 
whom all their hopes were fixed was seized by the small¬ 
pox. That disease Imd liecii fatal to iiiany members of 
ills family, and at first w'ore, in his case, a peculiarly 
malignant aspect. Tlic public constcriiatiun was great, 
j The atn>cts of the Hague were crowded from daybreidt 
to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his highness 

1 was. At length his coin]daint took a favoiir.able turn, 
j His cscaije was attributed partly to his own singular 

1 equanimity, and partly to the intrepid and indefatigable 
i* friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck 
; alone William took food and medieiuc: by IScntinek 
; alone William was lifted from his beu and laid down 
i in it “ Wliether Bentinck slept or not wliile I was ill,” 
j said William toTeiiiple with great tenderness, “ 1 know 

1 not. .But this I know, tiirougli si.xteen days and nights, 

1 I never once called for anything but that'Bentinck was 
i instantly at my side.” Before the faithfu) servant had 
i entirely ptirformod ids task, lie had Iiimself caught the 
j contagion. Still, however, lie bore up against drowsi- 
i ness and fever till his master was pronounced conva- 
i lesnent : then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go 
! home. It was time; for his limbs would no longi-r 

1 support him. lie was in great danger, but reeovered, 

! end as soon as he Ictl bis bed. liastencd to tlie army, 

1 whore, during many siiarp campaigns, lie was over 

1 found, ns lie had been in peril of a diflerent kind, close 

I to William's side. ^ 

‘ Such was file origin of a friendship ns warm and 
pure as any that aneient or modern history records. 
'J’lie deseendants of Bentinck still prcscrTC m.any letters 
written by William to their ancestor; and it is not too 
much to say that no person who has not studieii those 
letters can form a correct notion of the prince's charac¬ 
ter. He whom even his admirers generally nceountcil 
the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, and pours out all his feelings witli the 
iiigemioasness of .a sclioolhoy. He imparts without 
j reserve secrets of the highest moment, lie explains 
i witli perfect simplicity vast designs afiTecting all the 

1 governments of Europe. Mingled with his cuinmunica- 
' tions on such subjects .are other communicatiens of a 
. very difleiynt, but perh.aps not oi’ a less interestingt 
'• kind. Ail his adventures, alt his personal feelings, his 
\ long runs after enormous stags, his carousals on St 

1 llutwrt's day, the growtii of his plantations, tlie failure 
of his mcUms, the state of his stud, his wish to procure 
an easy pad nap for liis wife. Ids vexation at learning 
j that one of his household, after ruining a girl of good 
: fraily, refused to marry her, his fits of sea-sickness, 

; his coughs, his headach(>s, ins devotional moods, his gra¬ 
titude for the Divine protection after a great escape, his 
' struggles to submit himsflf to the Divine will after a 
: disaster, are described with an amiable garrulity hwdly 
; to have been e.xpected fron^the most discreet and sedate 
! statesmau of the age. Still more remarkable is the 
i careless ctfiision t>f his tenderness, and the Ihrotlieriy 
{ which he takes io his friend's domestic felicity. 

»u heir is bom to Bentinck “ He will live, I 
'xtope,’ says William, “ to be as good a fellow as you 
arO| and if I should liave a son, our children will love 
each other, I hope, os we have dime." Through life ho 
continues to regard the Uttlc Bcctincks with paternal 

kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives ; 
he takes charge of them in their father’s absence ; and 
though vexed at being f<>recd*to refiisn tlicm any plea¬ 
sure, will not suffer them to go on a hunting party, 
where there would be risl: of a push from a Rtag|p.Jiorn, 
or to sit up late at a riotous supper. When tiicir 
mother is ti&cn ill during her husband’s absence, Wil¬ 
liam, in the midst of business of the highest moment, 
finds time to send off oeveral expresses in one day with 
short notes containing intelligence of her state. On one 
nec.asion, when she is pronounced out of danger after a 
severe attack, the prinee breaks forth into fervent ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude to God. “ I write.” he says, 

“ with tears of joy in my eyes.” There w a singular 
ciiarm in sncli letters, penned by a man whose irro- 
sistilile energy and inflexible firmness extorted the 
respect of Ills enemies, whose cold and ungrecious de¬ 
meanour repelled tiio attachment of almost ail his parti¬ 
sans, and who.«e mind was occupied by gigantic schemes 
wliicli have diangcd tlie face of the world.’ 

It S&etns that for the nine first years of his married 
life. William hreodeil in silence over the prospect of 
lieing subordinate to liis wife, in the event of licr attain¬ 
ing the Englisii tlirone. It caused an unhappiness be¬ 
tween tlie pair, of wliieli Mary could not divine the 
cause, till tlic officious good-nature of Burnet disclosed 
it to her. ‘Burnet, with many apologies, and with 
solemn protestations that no human being had put words 
into his mouth, informed lier tliat the remedy was in 
her own hand'.. She miglit ciwil}’, when the crown de¬ 
volved on )k,t, induce lier parliament not only to give 
tliu regal tille to lier husband, hut even to transfer to 
him by a legislati vc act tlie .administration of the govern¬ 
ment. *• But,” iie added, “ your royal liighness ongiit 
to considur well before you announee any such rcsolu- 
lion; for it is a resolution which, liaving once been an¬ 
nounced. eannot safely or easily be retracted.’’ ** I want 
no time for consideration,” answered Mary. “ It is 
euougli that 1 liave an opportunity of showing my regard 
for the prince. 'I'ell him what 1 say; and iiring him to 
me, tliat ho may bear it from my own lijis.” Burnet 
went in quest of William. But William was many 
miles off after »stag. It was not till tlie next day that 
the decisive interview took place. “ 1 did not know 
till yi-sterday,” said Mary, “that there was siieli a diflb- 
renee lietween tlie law's of England and the laws of God. 
But I now xirnmisc yon that you shall always liear rule; 
and in return. 1 ask only this, that, as I shall observe 
tlie precept whie.li enjoins wives to oheytlieir Itusbands, 
you will observe that whieli enjoins husliands to love 
their wives.” Her generous affection completely gained 
the heart of William, From tliat time till the sad day 
when he was carried aw-ay in fits from her dying bed, 
there was entire friendship and confidence lietween 
them. Many of licr letters to him are extant; and 
tlicy contain ahundant evidence that this man, un- 
amiable as ho was in the eyes of the multitude, had 
succeeded io inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry,’ 

For a page of animated painting, wo may prerent 
tlie account of the entry of the prime’s troops into 
Exeter, on their way to effect what tecamc the Revolu¬ 
tion. ‘ All the neiglibouring villages poured forth their 
inhabitants. A great cn>wd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, liad assembled on 
the top of llaldon Hill, whence the army, marching 
from Chnilleigh, first descried the rich valley of tlie 
Exe, and the two massive towers rising from the cloud 
of smoke whicli overhung the capital of the west. The 
road, all down the long descent and tbrongh the plain 
to the banks of the river, was lined, roite after mile, 
with spectators. From the West Gate to the Cathedral 
Close, the pressing and shouting*' on each side was such 
as reminded Lnndoners of the crowds on the Iiord 
Mayor’s Day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, 
%indowB, balconies, and noofs were thronged with gazers. 
An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found muiffi to critieiBe in the spectacle; for several 
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tuilHOinc mnrclitis in the rain, tiirou^h roads where one 
who travelled on font sank at every step np to the 
ankles in clay, had not improved the appearance either 
of the men or of their Jicdhntrcraents. Bnt the people 
of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
well-Tl!^red camps, were overwhelmed with delight 
and awe. Descriptions of the martial piigeant were 
circulated all over the kingdom. *They contained much 
that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for 
the marvellous. Eor liio DutclT army, composed of 
men who had liecu born in various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspe-ot nt 
once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islandccs who 
had, in general, a very indistinct notion of fevoign coun¬ 
tries. h’irst rode Macdcsfleld at tlm head of two Innidred 
gentlemen, mostly of English bloo<i, glittering in helmeU 
and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war-horses. 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar 
plantations on the coast of Guiana. The ciliiifinB of 
Exeter, who had never seen so many specimens of the 
African race, gazed with wonder on those black Jacf's, 
set off by embroidered turbans and wliitc feathers. 
Then with drawn broadswords came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen in block armour and fur cloaks. 
They wore regarded with a strange interest; for it was 
rumotired that they were natives of a land where the 
ocean was frozen, and where the night busted through 
half the year, and that tliey had themselves slam the 
huge hears whose skins they wore. Next, surrounded 
by a goodly company of gentlemen and p.iges, was borne 
aloft the prince’s banner. On its broad folds tlie crowd 
which covered thn roofs and lillod the windows read 
with delight that memorabh', inseri]>tion, “ The I’rotes- 
tant wligion and the liberties of ICngland.” But the 
acclamations redoubled when, attended by forty miming 
footmen, the prince himself appeared, armed on back 
and bre.sst, wc.aring a white plume, and mounted on a 
white chargor. With how martini an air he eurlieil hi.s 
horse; l)ow thoughtful and conmianding was the expres¬ 
sion of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may still lie 
scon on the canvas of ICneller. t )nce his grave features 
rolnxed into a smile. It w.as when an ancient woman— 
perhaps one of thos<> zi-alons rnritans^ who, througli 
twenty-cigiit rears of persecution, had waited with linn 
faith for the consolation of I-sr.-'cls perhaps thc inotlier 
of some rebel who had perished in the eiirnage of Sedge- 
moor, or in the more fearful carnage of the bloody 
circuit—broke from the crowd, ruslied throm.'h the 
drawn swords and curvetting horses, tounhed the liand 
of the deliverer, and cried out that now she was luappy. 
Near to the princo was one who divided wilh him the 
gaze of tho multitude. That, men said, was the greft 
Count Sehoniherg, the first soldier in Europe siiiee 
2’urfinno mid Condc were gone; the man whose genius 
and valour had saveckthe Portuguese monare.hy on tho 
field of Montes Olaroa; tho man who ha>l earned a still 
higher glory by resigning the trunolicon of a marshal 
of France for the sake of his religion. It was not for¬ 
gotten that tlie two heroes who, indissolubly united by 
their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter to¬ 
gether, had, twelve years before, been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maestrieht, and tliat the energy 
of the young prince had not then been found n match 
for tile cool seicnco of the veteran who now rode in 
friendship by his side. Then came a long eolumn of 
the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished in 
all tho continental wars gi two centuries by pre-eminent 
valour and discipline, but never till that week seen on 
English ground. And then marched a succession of 
bands designated, as was the fashion of that age, after 
their leaders, Uentinck, Solmes, and Ginkel, Talmash, 
and Maokay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might 
Ibok on one gallant brigade which still bore the name 
of tho honoured and lamented Ossory. The effect of 
the spectacle was heightened by the recoUeotiim of the 
renowned events in which mamr of the warriors nowj 
pouring through the West Gate had borne a shi^i 
for they had seen service very diflSirent from that of 


tlie Devonshire militia or of tiie camp .at Honnilow. 
Some of them had repeUod the fiery' onset of the French' 
on tlie field of Soneff; and others hod crossed swords 
with the infidels in the nmse of Christendom on that 
great day when the siege of Vienna was raised.’ . 

Some sketches of familiar and dnmestio matters be¬ 
longing to that age are executed with great spirit. Our 
author describes the asi>e»:t of tlvo country, only one-holf 
eultiv.ated, and scarcely any eiiclnstsl, the Jowns then 
comparatively so small, the nascent manufactures, and 
tho various classes of society, in a manner which will be 
much relished. The account of the country gentlenian ' 
is a rich piece of Duieh painting, and searctily less so is 
that of tj'-- rnr.al (as distinguished from the urbane) 
elergy. The latter will excite fully .os miu-li surprise, 
however, as any other feeling. ‘The elergy,’say»our 
author, ‘ were reg.ardoil as, on tho wluile, a plebeian 
class. And iinlced for one who made the figure of a 
gentleman, bai were mere nicniol servants. A large 
proportion of those divines w’ho had no beneflees, or 
w^ose benefices were too small to afford a eomfortablc 
rt;venue, lived in the houses of laymen. In the man¬ 
sions of men of liberid sentiments and eiiltivatcd under¬ 
standings, the chaplain was doubtless treated with ur¬ 
banity aud kindness. His conversation, his literary 
assistance, his spiritual advice, were considered as an 
ample n*uni for his food, his lodging, and his stipend. 
But tlii.s was neft the gi'iieral feeling of the country 
gentlemen. The coarse .and ignorant squire, who thought 
that it belonged to his dignity to have grace said evbry 
day at his table by an ccch“iiastic in full canonicals, 
foil lid means to n'eoiicile dignity' with economy. A 
young I.evitc—such was the phrase tlion in use—might 
Ik- had i'or liis bo-ird, a sinall garret, and ten pounds 
year, mid might not onli'perform his own professional 
Aiiietions, might not only lie tlic mort patient of butts 
and of listeiHTS, migh(. not only be .always ready in fine 
weather fur bowls, mid in rainy W( athcr for shovclboard, 
ljut might also save the cxiamse of a gardener, or of a 
groom. Somi'times tlie reverend m.mi nailed up tlie apri- 
eots, mid s.imetime.s he curried the coach horses. He 
e.ast up the farrier’s hills: he walkeil ten miles with a 
meiwage or .a parcel. If he was permitted to dine with 
the family, no wa.s eiipected to content himself with the 
fdainest ilire. lie niiglit fill liirii.self with the oorned 
beef and the carrots; but a.s soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their apjiearance, lie ipiitted his seat, 
and stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for tlie repast, friini a great part- of which he boil been 
excluded. 

‘ I’erliajM) after some y sar-s of servicn he was presented 
to a living sullieient to support him; but ho often found 
it necc'Sary to piirch.ase his preferment by a siiedes of 
siiuniiy, wliieli fiiriiislied an iiiexliaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of Hcoffiir.s. 
With liis" cure he was ex{«;cte<i to take a wife. Tho 
wife hail ordinarily hei'ii iti the patron’s service, and it 
wai w(dl if slie had not been suspected of standing too 
High in the jsitroii’s favour. Indeed the nature of the 
matrimonial eonni’ctions lyiicli the clergymen of that 
a.ee were in the habit of forming, is the most certain in- 
dientiim of the phaco which the order held in the sonial 
system. An (ixonian, writing a few nionths after the 
death of Charli'H 11., complained bitterly not only that 
tho country attorney and the country apothecary looked 
down witli disdain ou the country clergyman, hut that 
onu of the lessons moat earnestly inculcated on every 
girl of honourable family, was to give no encouragement 
ti) a lover in orders; and that if any young lady furgiit 
this precept, she was almost as much disgraced as by 
an illicit amour. ClatendOT, who assuredly bore »o 
ill-will toellie diurclt, mentions it as a sign.of .!^ in¬ 
fusion of ranks which tho Great HebelUon. iUld pro¬ 
duced, that some damsels of noble faniiUea Iji be¬ 
stowed themselves 'on divines. A waiting-wemah was 
gcnei-ally emnsidered os the most siutable helpmate foK 
a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head oCtha jdhttrei), had 
givem what seemed to be a formal wmotfop to ttiis pre- 
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judice, by issmng special orders that no clergyman 
should presume to marry a servant girl without the 
c/pisunt of her master or Hlistrcss. During several gene¬ 
rations, accordingly, the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; hor would 
it be easy to find, in the comedy of the sevenlcciilli 
century, a single instance of a clergyman who wins a 
spouse above the rank of a cook. Even so late as tXc 
time of Gesrge 11., the keenest of alt observers of life 
and nianiiera, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great 
household, the chaplain was the resource of a lady’s 
maid whose character Imd been blown upon, and who 
w.as titerefore fwoed to give up hopes of catching the 
steward. . { . . 

‘ In general, the divine whp quilted his chaplainship 
for li teneflcc and a wife, found tiint he h.id only ox- 
changed one class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumljont to bring up a 
family coinfortably. As children nmUiplied and grew, 
the household of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes apjH'arcd more and more plainly «n 
tl>e thatch of his piursunage, and in his single cassock. 
Often it was oidy by toiling on his glebe, by feeding 
swine, and by loading dung-carts, tliat he could obtain 
daily bread j nor did his utmost exertions always ])re- 
vent the bailiffs from taking his concordance and his 
inkstand in execution. It wjis a white day 6n which 
he was admitted into the kileheii of .-f great house, ntid 
regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
chudren were brought up like the ebildrcti of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His I'oys followed the plough, 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found im¬ 
possible, for the advowson of ids living would liardly 
liave sold for a sum suflielent to purchase a good Iheo- 
logicfil library, and he might la* considered ns unusually 
lucky if he had ten or twelve dog-cared volumes among 
the pots and p.'ins on his shelves. Even a kei'ii and 
strong intellect might be expected to rust in so un¬ 
favourable a situation.' 


A CAlllO llOOKSEELHR. 

A nooKsi;u.i;n on the banks of the Eeino js not a very 
difil-reiit person from one on tlic kinks of the Thames, 
otherti'ise than that he lias his country-house at Jtuel 
or I’assy, instead of llay.swater or Bromley. Jmeky 
mortal! if he be po-ssessed of capital and skill (as tlio 
Tonson or Lintot of the times usually is), he can make 
a fortune by the routine of business without eramping 
his iiiteltcct, and indulge in uuieh of the interesting 
labonr of the man of letters witlioiit suffering the pains 
and penalties of authorship. But when we get to the 
banks of the Nile, we find ourselves in a new, or 
rather in an old world, where the ealigrnphisl has net 
yet been exiiclk'd by the printer; where even a iiews- 
pa]a>r may come out a day sooner or later, to suit the 
convcnieiico of editors and compositors; wluro a puff 
or an advertisement is unknown; and where tlic bibJeo.; 
pole, good easy man, taking it into Ills head fo go on a 
trip to the fair of Tuntah, l^eks up his establishment 
fur a week at a time. 

One morning, during a reecnt visit to Cairo, mi re¬ 
turning from a country trip, 1 alighted at iiir linuso in 
the Sooh cs Zulut, and was informed that a sheik was 
awaiting my arrival in the divan above. On going up 
stairs, I found a man apparently from sixty to sixty- 
five years of age, with a white turban, white beard, fair 
complexion, and blind of one eye; and on opening the 
loiter he presented me, I learned that he was the re¬ 
nowned Sheik Ahmed el K^oby, the glass-eating book¬ 
seller of the Egyptian metiopolis, who, from his perfect 
knpwlcdn of Oairo life, was the most desirablcScquaint- 
,Onentalist could have. 

of the various Franks be had known; be 
tkMi aware Utat Mr Lano Itad given an account of him 
la'tbAlxvfooe to the ‘ Modern Egyptiniis,’ and he pas-sed 
.' a'.brillfant eulogy on that sobolar. Ho also TccoUected 
I Si*'Gardner Wilkinson os having lived Su the very 


house I occupied, and as having ridden a black Don- 
gola- horse; and Burekhardt, whom he styled Bheik 
Ibrahim, who lived on the j^anal of the Adouy, and 
every evening used to smoke his pipe on tiie balcony 
overlooking the canal. ‘ He was fat and strong^gfith a 
black beard and a round face,' added Bheik Ahmed; 
and in answer to an ,inquiry 1 made relative to the 
height of his forehead, he informed me that ‘ his face 
was about the size of^he moon.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘ very like a moon, but not quite so 
big.’ 

‘ I mean,’ quoth he, * the size of the figure of the 
moon if drawn on a window.’ 

We then talked of bookselling, and a enrious fact 
came out— that whilh most books in Europe after a 
year or two lose tlieir value, and never regain it 
(except a.s objects of antiquarian interest after genera¬ 
tions or esmturics), the Egyptian edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments,’which was published-at H<a, 
has no«' risen to L.2. A copy of this work was lying 
on tbs table when tlie servant entered with coffee, so 
he aski;d my Nubian his name, and being answered 
Ahmed, he said, ‘ Take care, Ahmed, never to tell talcs { 
out of your master's house; take notice that this is not 
the Koran, bnt the Thousand-and-One Nights Book; 
assure yourself of the fact.’ Tliis was a striking proof 
of his fear lest it should he snspeeted that lie had sold 
a copy of the Kor.'ui to a Frank. 

Hu told me that his sources of income were Ids shop 
In ttie Book Bazaar; a smull daily stipend from govern¬ 
ment as valuator of books; and tbc rent of a few houses 
in the Mergooseh, a quarter a little farther from the 
Nile, and a little nearer Mount Mokattani, than tlic one 
in wliieli I liveil. He proposed that I slionld accompany 
him to Ills lioiise, whiisb 1 accordingly did, and found it 
to be at tlie b.Hek of one of the urignial gates of Cairo 
of tlie time of tlic Fatimite Caliplis; but the Bab 
Bliarccy, ns it is called, is, from the extension of the 
city, now in the heart of modern Cairo; and a pic¬ 
turesque Saracenic gate, of the age of Saladin, who 
removed the principal gates of Cairo, frowns over a 
thoroughfare crowded by the pacific or pusillanimous 
modern Arabs, Plunging into a narrow passage, or 
close, as we would say in Edinburgli, wc came to a 
broad door, with a small wooden grate above it; and 
pointing to it, lie tiild me witli great gravity that it 
was tlie house of a droll old bookseller wlio had tlic re¬ 
putation of lieing eeecntric ; ‘ but,’ added he, ‘he is far 
from being a bad fellow;' and raising his bamboo cane, 
lie tapped tlirec times on the knocker, on wliich a shriH 
voice called out from above, * Who is tliere? ’ to which 
he answered, ‘ Some one who wishes to speak to Sheik 
Ahmed tiio bookseller, if he he at home.’ 

‘ y/a /lou —there he is!’ said the voiw. 

‘ Two strangers from the Vayoum have come to see 
him.’ added Slieik Ahmed. 

‘ Do not make a fool of me before strangers,’ said 
the voice, which was that of the bookseller’s servant 
Fiitimoh; and this girl, when we got up atnita, my 
cumpaiiiun ala-ays addressed, ‘ Oh, girl 1 ’ ‘Oh,Fatimch! ’ 
just as he had addressed my man, ‘ Oh, Ahmed I’ ‘ Oh, 
Nubian!’ -j 

Wliat would not Estade' have given for a right <ff 
the nianJaruh* of Sheik Ahmed 1 An ohl divan sur¬ 
rounded it, and an old 'Ibrkey carpet covered the floor; 
chests and presses of hooks were at the lower end of 
the room, and on a high shelf a row of Large old China 
plates, which had not been dasted for six months. A 
projecting bole of curiously-carved woodwork rendered 
the street visible both up and down; and iibovo it wAs 
a large window, without glass, admitting a brood flood 
of sunlight^ chequered by curiously-turned wooden mdl«. 
lions. *■' 

Fatimeh, who hod bine cotton striiied garments, with 
yellow slippers, and a blue veil on her face, placed a 


» The mandan^, or pUoo of tcc'iip, oomsppniU virtually witli 
eur parlour, or #ace ottpeaibiff. 
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cushion for me; but it being in the draught of air, 
iSiieik Ahmed reproved her, saying tliat tiie cat had 
more sense, since it sat out of the draught. This offended 
poor Katimeh; on wliiciT Sheik Ahmed, pulling the 
cat |o^rds him, (questioned it as to the fact; and the 
refer^ftis ho pinched its ear, replying with a loud mew, 
lie remarked that tlio cat coii&mcd what he had said. 
Shortly after we were seated, and coffee was served, in 
came Slieik Alnstapiia, fonnerly one of the Ulema of 
the ttgJujr or university of Cairfll but now a very old 
man, wlw never went out of the quarter, whore his 
house was exactly opposite tliat of Sheik Ahmed, lie 
had been at Damascus, and abused tlie Damascenes 
roundly for being addicled to w'astc and extravagance, 
reciting a piece of poetry ho had made against tlie iii- 
babitaiits of Salaiiich, a suburb of that city, accusing 
them of being Arfad or heterodox Moslems. 

We tlieu fell to talking of tlie various libraries of 
Cairo, of whieli, it appears, that of tlie aghar or univer¬ 
sity Is tlie largest; but neither Sheik Aliiiied nor Sheik 
Mustapha could tell me the precise nuniher of vq}nmes 
it contains. The library of Ibrahim Baeha, wliicli is the 
largest in general literature iii Egypt', iiuiiiliers 8 U 00 
voluiiies; tile private library of Moliaumied Mi about 
SOO ; tliat of tlie late llaliob Effcndi above .'lOUD; while 
the fragments of tlic Turkisli libraries brouglit from 
the Morca after tlie Greek war have isno voliiincs, and 
are deposited in the citadel. Ail tlie mo.sques of Cairo 
Were in the last enntury possessed of libraries, but tlicse 
have gradually ooxed away tlirough tlie disliuiicsty of 
the librarians and inspectors. Some years ago, tlie 
Library of Moyed, of 9000 volumes, was burnt; but as 
tlio inspector iiiid for some time been selling tlie books 
privately, and as tlic jiaelia had at length demuniltd a 
catalogue of them, it was generally rexiurtcd tliat tlic 
lire was not accidental. 

Oil n subsequent occasion I went to sec Slicik 
Ahmed at his shop in the Book liaxanr, wliinli i.s a 
small courtyard leading off tlie main line of hazaar.s. 
I'he court is very dark, from the hciglit of this 
houses, and HCeomiiioJates only live booksellers in tliis 
large city of above 200,000 sqpls. 'I'heir pnnciqial 
stuck consists of Koraiis and tlicological works, wliich 
they are not allowed to sell to Franks, ninl wliicli 
arc interesting only to those wlio make a study of 
Moslem tlieology. The seieiitiBc raamiscript works 
arc written by men who lived in a circle of ex¬ 
ploded ideas, and to tbo general scliolar the most inte¬ 
resting are those on history and iioetry—the former 
unfortunately very rare and dear. 'J'lie greatest of the 
Egyptian liisturians is tlie celebrated El Macrcezy, a 
native of Uaalbec in Syria (lienee ins name from a 
quarter of that quondam city), wlio nourished in Cairo 
in the middle of the fifteentli century, lie was not 
only one of tiie greHAt lawyers and theologians of his 
ago, hut lias left tliWmly really ample and aulhentie 
histories of the various political systems tliat have suc¬ 
ceeded each other in Egypt from the Moslem conquest 
down to his own period. Tlie most useful of his works 
to a stranger in Cairo is the ‘ Kitab el Kliitat,’ or 1 .oik)- 
grsphical description of Cairo, with the history of all 
the great edifices, sliowing the successive growth of the 
town to its present extent, for in his day Cairo was 
more populous than at present. A common copy of 
this work is not to be had under eigiit hundred piastres, 
or nearly L.8 stcrliog; and a very fine one, lent me. by 
Mr Lane, was wortii from L.10 to L.12. I_ am sur¬ 
prised that this work has not received an earlier atten¬ 
tion from both the Oriental Translation Fund and tlie 
Text Fund. 

When I entered the bazaar, I found Sheik Ahmed 
in teisterouB spirits, and he told me that some im¬ 
pudent afreet had gil^n liim a false alarmtliat four 
nights ago he had drennied tliat he siiould die in three 
days, but he had tliat morning awakened alive and 
merry. The booksellers on each side of him now heg:^ 
to joke him on his dream, on Wliich he said, ‘ God diu 
not tell Mohammed beforehand when he was to die j 


-why should lie give such notice to so contemptible a 
being as Sheik Ahmed? It must have been sonic 
afreet.^ Bodily death I am uqt afraid of i the only leiil 
death is when a man’s (nirse is empty, and lie does not 
know how to 1111 it again. Tliere is iiotliing like g Uttle 
money in life, altlumgli, when tlie death of the body 
comes, money will not avail. If I said to Azrael (the 
Angel of Death), “Azrael!” “Well, wliat do you 
want?” qiiotli lie. “Sheik Ahmed wishes you to 
spare his life ton days, and lie will give you five 
piastres.” “ No; not one day indeed.” “ Allah halyk— 
may God deal kindly with yourself!—oh Ar.rael, spare 
life one day, and he will give you five purses.” “Not 
an hour.| “ Tliou good, kind Azriicl—tlioii excellent 
and respjeted Azrael, spare his life, and lie will give 
you fifty imrses!” “No, not one minute: so qcasc 
your clack, and come along!”’ 

We then went to see the sale of the books printed at 
tlie govcniiiient press of Boulak. Tlie place of sain is 
a new large edifleo close to tlie Melikcnieh, and is in 
tlio forpi of a Ennipcaii library, witli a gallery above, 
all quite new, and having a European look. But while 
tlic value (jf tlie edition of the * Anibian Nights’ has 
doubled, tlic useful works go olf slowly oven at low and 
unroiiiiincriiUng prices. For a ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ in 
quarto, with close i>rint, I qmid tlirco shillings; tlie 
‘ Momuifs of the Emiiress Catlieriiic,’ of the same size, in 
Turkish, cost li:Jf-a-crown; but, as usual, after making 
niy purciiasc, ami qiaying tlic money, when about to go 
away, 1 was given to understand tiiat backsliccsb; or 
vails, to tliu siilcsiniiu were customary. 

Cur next visit was to the moscqiic of Barkoiik, wliich 
h.ss 110 library of general literature, but tJic finest and 
largest Kuraiis in tlic world. Each leaf is a whole calf¬ 
skin, dressed witli the greatest can*, and cut sqnaft. 
Tlie eliaracter is beautiful, and the illnmination, mostly 
in blue and gold, surjiasscs anything 1 ever saw before 
in cither Cliristian, Missal, or Oriental nianuscript. 

tilicik Aliiiicd, iiiivinga brisk flow of aiiiiiial spirits, 
and a lively rclisli fur adventure, proved both a usefhi 
and an entertaining eunipaninn in tlie course of many 
rambles and pcregriiiatioiis in (\iiro: but tbh is not 
Slicik Ahinetl's first aqipcarnncc on any stage. Mr 
I.nnc, ill l/ts preface to the ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ lias 
given an acenuiit of liis glass-eating frenzies.^ ’ Ue 
tlien entered the order of the Ahmcdeeyeli, and as tlicy 
likewise never ate glass, lie determined nut to do so 
again. However, soon after, at a meeting of soroc 
hretliren of this order, when several Saadceyeh also were 
present, he again was seized witli frenzy, mid jumping 
up to a cliaiidelier, caugnt hold of one of tlio small 
glass lamps attaulicd to it, and devoured about Jiiilf of 
it, swallowing also the oil and water which it contained. 
He was ciiiidocted before his sheik, to lie tried for tins 
offem«; but on Ilia taking an oath never to cat glass 
again, he was ncitlicr punisiied nor expelled tlie order. 
Notwithstanding this oatli, he soon again gratified bis 
pniqicnsity to cat a glass lamp; and a brother darwisjsil, 
'who was present, atteiiiqitod ti> do tlie same; but a 
large fragment stuck between the tongue ami palate of 
this rasli person, and iii}f friend had great trouble to 
extract it.’ 

'i'hus wrote Mr Lane in 183.11; hut in 1846 he no 
longer ate glass, althougli Ids voracity in other respects 
was surprising for a man lictwccu sixty and seventy 
years of age. His anecdotes were endless; and what 
gave a great zest to his society was, that, unlike otUjir 
Orientals, lie could not rest on his seat while speaking,' 
hut always got up and acted his sturins; and fdils jq 
naturally and unconsciously, as to cause great uu^- 
ment. On one occasion g^seiisation of another j^ind 
was excited by Ids histrionic skill. One Fridkyihe 
afternoon prayer was called from the miqa^ of 'the 
neighbouring mosque, and he thrdw off hia ' 

and displaying an under-dress of crimson sat^’: 
saying his prayers. An English. yHdti^"^jndiie 
present; and after the .prayers werg 
versing with them alternately,! toMf 
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I me>aist to spead a day in the debtors’jai^ chatting 
with the prisoners on their fortunes and misfortunes. 
‘ :,Hfi endeavoured to disstt^e me from this, telling mo 
that l.shoukl cover mysdf, wi& vermin; and suiting 
the action to the word, cociinieaced a mock hunt over 
bhr person with such seriousness and activity, tliat the 
v'imOr, who did not understand Arahir, was horrified, 
until 1 ei^^ined that it was his metliod of suiting the 
ac^h to tlifs word. 

Another day I h&d a curious instiincc of his uuoriental 
impulses. It was agreed that Sheik Ahmed, along 
wUh Hanifii ESendi, an intelligent young Rgyptiaii 
educated in Egypt, should accompany me on a visit, to 
Sheik llfuhamined Shehah, tiie editor of Iho Arab 
.newspaper of Cidro, who lived close by. 'Wlsen wo got 
^wn stairs, 1 said to Slicik Alinicd, on account of his 
age, that we should walk at as slow a pace os he chose; 
but instead of beingpleased, he replied, ‘Nonsense! you 
want 4ib make an old man of niu;’ and this youth of 
seventy began straightway to walk at such a rate, that 
we wtare soon lost in the crowd of tlie bii/aur. We n%w 
waited for Hanife, .tnd then returned to the door to 
Imk for him; W not seeing him, w'c thongltt he had 
gone round another way; and after waiting a few 
.minutes at the dour of Sheik Muhamincd Shehah, we 
' iiiud visit without him. Next day 1 met llanife, 
V titbp appeared much ofiunded, tilling me that 1 had 
' treated him shamefully, in making a ificro senilAaiiee of 
'.going do^ stairs to the door, and then suddwdy re- 
Mtsrin^ house with Sheik Aluued, leaving him 
iike a fo^ in the street. When I explained, Iiuwever, 

I 3hnik. Ahmed’s sudden fit of jiedestrianisni, his comi- 
v.iii^u(noe (desuQpd, and he said, laughing, that it was just 


kpd&ck occasion 1 took Sheik Alimed to an 


I'' then occupied in writing a book on Cairo; 

aAd^en.his asking for a gift of remembrance to give to 
. wi%.he received a pair of gloves; so when we came 
Cttt,;"b« said to-me, ‘What will that lady say in )it-r 
boi^pf me?' 1 answered that 1 had no doubt she wuuid 
■describe him as the renowned Sheik Ahmed el Katoby. 

■ ‘I tbtnk tnot,’ said he; ‘ she will say that she saw the 
sheik of the beggars, old, and blind of oi^j eye, who 
' would not go away until he received a gift.’ • 

Having a general commission to take tuc to the 
remarkaWo places in Cairo, for a small weekly stipend, 

.' he called upon me 6very afternoon after business hours; 

. and the rest of the day was devoted either to seeing 
' c^dHties, or acoompanying him in visits to an endless 
Mnnd of aeituaintances. One d.iy he stopped at the 
' .lofty door of a house wliich seemed deserted and nc- 
.g^ted. and said, ‘ This is the celebrated house of the 
' Street .Kl ^mayn, which was frequented by an afreet, 
who ate all the victuals presented to it. Ay, ay,’ said 
he, in reply to my incredulous smUe, ‘ 1 knew that you 
‘wonld doubt it; but ask the people of the quarter-’ So 
approaching a mpemaker, who was boring a hole in a 
long oherry-sti^, he asked if tliat was not t!ic hou#e 
in which the afteet used to come and eat the victuals. 

, ‘ Perfectly true—perfectly |me,’ said the pipemaker, 

' emSnuing to bore: ‘ it is six years ago.’ 

Itis much longer,’ interposed a tall young man who 
'f'Stpnd by, ‘for my heard was not then grown. The 
’ or prefect of police, came and caused food to be 
room, and without visible bauds or body, 
ii.s^.etwaya devoured.’ 

', '.pp esMe a man, who saluted Sheik Ahmed with 
ftunillenfy, and then another, and anotlicr, till I 
^^'iieinarked what a number of people he seemed to 
’’liafow. _ ■ . ■ 

'I;' * Y)is,’ r^Kcd he aloud. V know this street well: I 
-isarried thirty-three wives in my life, aad one of 
was out of this quarter!' 
rtieik of the nnarter tlion presented me with a 




t of snuff, a 


remved that ids snutT-box had a 
Ipty, with several locomotives on 
{^Wamboat; and on my mfonn- 
Fcbain of coscltes propelled by 


steam, I was complimented with the title of an afreet 
On this Sheik Ahmed observed that balloons woidd 
soon supersede steam, and Im straightway received a 
similar eulogium on ills knowledge and sagauiity. Such 
are tlie Arabs of Cairo; like cfaildrcn— 

* witli a rattltj, tickled with a straw,' 

HIGH SCHOOL OF HOBART TOWN. 

By a letter from an ol^iging correspondent in Tasmania, 
dated in May last, we find that much indignation con¬ 
tinues to be felt and expressed by tlie colonists at the 
(xmtiniicd influx of convicts from tlie mother country. 
But the colonists do not confine themselves to com¬ 
plaints. They llo iidt submit, in grumbling, to the 
transfusion of the moral poison into their veins. They 
do not fold their hands in helpless despair ns they see 
their country converted into a vast jail. What, then, 
is the plan they adopt ? Do they get up an iintixiodeal 
rcliclUoii? tlo they miuis.'uiro, as they arrive, the coin- 
pulsu^ emigrants, who are turned loose upon their soil 
like so many packs of wolves! No: the Tasmanians 
are too wise and too brave for tliis. I'licy apply a 
moral remedy to n mural evil; and while our govern¬ 
ment is doing .-ill it can to contaminate them, tlicy 
are doing all they can to riisist the contamination, by 
establisliing, on a great and coui}>rehcnsivc scale—a 

M'tKMIl,. 

•Within one month,’ says our corresxKirideiit, ‘from 
the day on wliieh the institution was projected, nearly 
L.5U(IU was subscribed, payable b}' instalments within 
a year. Of Uiis sum L.3()82 lias been paid in cash, anil 
the residue by liills. We have resolved to engage a 
bead classical master for three years, at a salary of 
L.400 per annum, and L..'io per annum for a house; 
and we liavu rcniitti-d to Rngiuiid for liis passage- 
mmiey, and 1 j.. 50 for useful lawks -, and farther, to 
secure lii.s salary for three years, we have set Hiiart and 
invested I..J300 on landed security. The colonial gu- 
veriinieiit have given us iiiwut five acres of land in tliu 
(iueen's Park at Hobart Town as a site for the institu¬ 
tion ; and we arc aliout to expend L.3000 in building, 
for which puriMy-ie our subseribcl ('..ipital will bejkideil 
by donations to a building fund. Tims mitnii our 
exertions, the success of which must in a great tiieasure 
deiiend ujwn the eiiar&cter and ability of onr head mas¬ 
ter. Our uommunity is not snfflciently large to enable 
each sect or denouiination of rrotestants to supiwrt its 
own school, and we therefore aim at establishing one 
at wliii'li pupils may assemble for educational purjwscs 
on neutral ground, their religious instruction being im¬ 
parted by their friends and ministers at home—our only 
rule being, tliat the Bible shall Iw road in the institu¬ 
tion. 

‘ We have sulfored so much i^unuaracter and fortnne 
by tlie infinx, year after year, of ^jionsands of England’s 
]irisoncrs, continued up te ftiis very day,* against the 
continued petitions and reaionstronuos of nearly every 
free colonist, and in violation of the pledges of the 
home government, that oiu- abilit^r to subscribe thus 
liberally is astonishing; while our inclination to do so 
may be regarded as a (iroof that, although our adopted 
country has been made tlie penal settlement of Great 
Britain, -we have still left among our free colonists the 
elements of good.’ 

The xilan of the school appears to be sound and prew- 
tical, and is expressly adapted for the peculiar position 
of the colonists, by far the greater part of whom are 
necessarily engaged in agriculture, and the various 
forms of colonial trade and commerce. In addidou to 
classical education ‘for the few,’ there are to be classes 
ill English literature, matheiaatics, cheniistey, uid na¬ 
tural iiistory, for the many; and %he fuhdatnii^|»l regu¬ 
lations on tlie subject of religion are Ss ist, 

That the Holy Scriptures shall be read in the institu- 

■*- . —. .. . . . . . .. . . — ' 

• Two pHiion ships, ladon with male anil teslo convicts, have 
strived within the last week, and an now fat out harbour. 
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tiun to the pupils thereof daily; bat that to preserve 
‘ the Catholicity of the institutioa, this role shall pot he 
enforced in the case of any pupil whose parent or 
pitardian niay object to i<^, 3^ That the inculcation of 
the nc^iar tenets of any religious denomination shall 
be Bcafe^ously avoided, as foreign to the design of the 
institution. It may be added, that a peculiar part of the 
plan is the facility it gives for tlib instruction of adults 
—of persons who were precluded in their youth from 
opportunities of education. * 

The council of tiia institutioa have applied to the 
University College of Tjondon, soliciting it to retnim- 
lucnd a head master; iind it is to he hoped the reiiuest 
will be attended to in the righl spirit, as inneh will 
depend upon the individual selcvted fur carrying out 
this eacellont, and, under the circumstances, truly won¬ 
derful uUdertakiug. Although giving it, however, our 
hearty commendation, and expressing the respect with 
whidi it inspires us fur the character of the projectors, 
we cannot shut onr eyes to the fiust, that the High 
School of llubart Town, however successfnl it n^y Ikj 
ns an educational institution, mast act only in a blow 
mid partial manner as a remedy. This remark, how¬ 
ever, is not made to damp the ardour of the enlightened 
portion of the colonists, but to suggest to them that 
they must nut be satisfied while the evil remains, the 
efl'ucts of wliicU they arc endeavouring to combat, niul 
to instigate them to continue to demand and insist upon 
that redress to which tliuy are entitled. They know by 
expcriuuee that the Colonial UlUcu is not likely to do 
anythmg of itself but mischief; mid tlic pressure from 
without must continue to be applied till it yields to the 
I requirements of justice and trap policy. 


OUSCUKE INVEETOJiS. 

Does it ever occiw to any one how many great and 
useful inventions in the arts are inherited by the pre¬ 
sent age, not only without its having paid anything for 
I them, but for the must ^art without a consciousness of 
who were the inventors ? In general, there exists little 
doubt as who were the discoverc^iS of the steam-engine, 
and the other mighty tilings whie.h are ^|uly doing sueh 
wonders; hut of the origin of many thousands of sm:ill 
inventions, although important in their way, little is 
^lopularly known. Earthur'perhd))8 than the transient 
publicity of a newspaper paragraph, names worthy of 
renown receive no distinct recognition. The world gets 
a present of something which makes life glide more 
snioulhly, and soon nobody can tell who was the lieue- 
factor. \Vben looking at one of the most highly-iin- 
pruved watehes, we arc little aware of tlie number of 
minds which for centuries have been tliinkiiig and con¬ 
triving in order to bring this little machine to its pre¬ 
sent condition. An J|^n with everything else, lliere 
is not a single processV the arts which has nut engaged 
mind fCTter mind to carry it to perfection. What time 
has lieen consumed in radculation—what hopes have been 
raised, raised only to he disappointed—worst of all, what 
ingratitude has been experienced 1—fur the world, be it 
known, never tlmnks anybody tor anything—unless, 
indeed, it he in the way of fighting, which seldom goes 
without the highest comiuendations and rewards. 

On the present occasion, we are happy to be able to 
rescue the name of a humble but meritorious inventor 
from oblivion. Until within the last eighty years, the 
finer kind of flour was made by what was called boltuig it 
through a coarse cloth. Tliis cloth was fastened loosely 
on a skeleton cylinder, and enclosed in a box with pro¬ 
jecting wooden ribs inside, against which the doth beat 
wlieu the cylinder was tamed round, and thus knocked 
the fine particlea of flour through. The bolting-doth 
woa usually of woollen,that more anciently it appears to 
liave consisted of coarse linffli called dmohs. The dia¬ 
logue in Shakspeare’s play of Henry IV. between the 
hoatesa and Ealstafif wilt here occur to remembrance, a 

■ jSbstess.—I bought you a dozen shirts to your hack. 

‘ Dowlas—filthy dowlas. I have given them 


m 


to the bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of 
them.’* 

The bidUng-cloth was often out of repair; tbs sifisJlest 
hole made it nectssary to dress the flour again; and as 
only one kind eould he dnsssed at a time, the pioc^ 
was very tedious. In this state of matters there vi'W 
much room for improvemont; and the improver, abM ' 
a« accidental circumstance, at length appeared. Thit' 
was .Tames Milne, a native of Aberdeen, wjio bad fbt^.' 
some years been settled at Knchdalc in T-anew^b^e, 
where, in a humble way, he carrieil on the tn^o oif. u 
wireworker. Dne side of his simp was,occupied 
the articles of his trade manufactured by himself^ and. 
on the other were displayed for sale a few artiifies of 
linen attd^'oullcii drapery. 

One day Janies Howard, a miller, and brother-liwidvr 
of Milne, entered the shop to purchase some holfln^- 
clutli, and while it was being measured, lie said, ‘ James;- 
I wish thou wouldst invent something in wire that 
wmild Ust longer than this cloth: tliou art a clever 
feynw at invention: sot thy wits to work, and it Will 
make Uiyfortimc if it answers.’ Accordingly, Milne 
did set his wits to work; and the genius which had 
hitherto displayed itself in the eonstriictiou of bird-' 
cages and ninuso-tvaiw, soon produced a machine for 
dressing flour, wlnoli was taken to Bucklaw mills, in 
the iieiglibiiurliood, to be tried. It answered perfectly 
indiHid su complete was it, that little alteration liM 
lieen insde on it since. 

The iiiventiou, which occurred between the yc»rs 
and 1770, improved, »e believe, the fortune 
.lames Milne, who at all events reeinvcd to Manchet*'. 
ter, where he aniassod siiineie.'it property to enable him 
to retire froni business. His latter years, it 8eem|, 
embr.aeed sotiie roiiiaorie cireiiiUHta,n(»:s; but we have 
only the means of ineiitiuniiig that he removed with his 
family to Erance, where he died. 

To the foreguiug anecdoh: may be* added a notioe of 
the. manner in wliieh England acquired the art of 
splitting hai-s of iron, for it refers to tlie efforts of an 
ohscure genius—a man so ahjivt as to be a street vioUu* 
player, yet who is said to have laid the foandatlon of 
family of di|tiiictii>ii. We take the account from o, IrM ■ 
number of Jibe. ‘ ^Mining Journal:’—‘Thu most extra-, 
ordinary and the Ixist-attested instance of enUiMffoaih ' 
existing in conjnue.tian with purseveranoo is related Of ' 
the founder of the Eoley family. This man, who was. 'flt.. 
fiddler, living near Stourbridge, frequently witness^ thu 
immense labour and loss of time caused by diving & 
rods of iron m'cessary in the process of making lup^, 
Tlie discovery of the process of ■* splitting," in wearfes 
called " splitting mills,” was first made in Sweden, and 
the consequences of this adriuioc in art were moat diaaa- 
trons to the manufacturers of iron about Stourbridge. . 
Eoley tile fiddler was shortly missed from b» accus¬ 
tomed rounds, and was not again seen for many yehts. 
lie had mciituUy resolved to ascertain by what mboiif 
tliq splitting of bars of iron was aehomplished,, ah^V. 
*^itIiout coiiirnunicatiug liis intention to a single 
lieiug, he proceeded to Ilujl and thence, without' 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron port Atlived ' 
in .Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way to we'iron 
foundries, where, mter a time, ho became d'-jiBirenid... 
favourite with the workmen; and from the apparent." 
entire absence of intelligenco; or anything like nitrate ,,.: 
object, he was received into the works, to erary 
which he bad access, lie took the adVtmtaM' 
oflered, and having stored his memory with .oba«nm|fi 
tions, he disappeared from amongst Ids 
he had appear^, no one knew why wwhlja^ijs;.;i,m||l 
his return to England, he cwmunicated 
its result* to Mr Knight and wiother-p|Mm^;^;||^f'l,, 
neighbourhood with whom he usociated,' 
the neoessB^ buildings were erected, 
provided. When at length everything wua' 
was found that the machinety would not. , 
events it did not answer the soleehd of,itii 
It would not split the bar of iron.. 

. . 
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and it v»« concluded that sluime and liaorttflca- 
' at hi* Aiilare hod dri7en.him away for cmr. Kot 
* 01 tboogfh eomewhat mare he found 

"y«.way to the Swedith iron*work#, where he wan joy- 
FceeiTedt and to make aora of their fiddler, he 
via lodged in the epUtting-mill itself. Here_ was the 
end and aim of his life attained beyond his utmost 
hopes. lie soon discorered the cause of lus fail^. 
He made rude drawings, and after remaining snfilcient 
time to Verify his observations, and impress tliem 
dearly on Ws mind, once more returned to England. 
This time he was completely successful, and by the re¬ 
sist of his m^rience, enriclicd himself, and greatly 
tienefltesl his countrymen. This appears, the most 
extraiwiftacy instance of persevering se*.-devotion 
recorded in modern times.’ 

An ^ditional instance presents itself. There now 
exists, we Mioru, an apparatus for protecting tlie per- 
tm against fire, and by the use of which any one may 
Wdk about uninjured in the midst of a burning house. 
Whether this has any relation to an invention of a per¬ 
son named Roberts, we are not aware; hut the apparatus 
be contrived is deserving of special mention. About 
twenty years ago, John Jioberts, a totally uneducated 
miner in the Whitehaven collieries, invented a species 
of head-dress, called a sufety-hood, by the use of which 
Irnming houses, and pits suspected of tieing ehpked witl) 
At^amp, could be entered with iigpuiiity. It coii- 
^t«d at a skeleton tin cap, rising pretty high over the 
viim, on which was placed a euvering of llaniiel, iwr- 
feratkl in front, and furnished with glass eye-pieces. 
The skdrts of the hood protected the shoulders, and the 
•b^ was sheltereil by a flannel cloak. 'J'he whole of 
this simple and unexpeusive api)arattt8 was dip|icd in 
VSator pravioos to being used; and pos.sibly, for any¬ 
thing we liave heard, tlie water may have contained 
a solution of alum, which is well kno«-n to be a power- 
fill preservative against the action of fire. JJe this ns 
it may, Roberts, when equipped in his hood and cloak, 
became quite salaiuandriue. His flr.st public experiment 
was made in a low building connected with certain vitriol 
works neftr Whitehaven. A quantity of straw, tliickly 
strewn wiUi sulphur, was scattered along the floor, and 
Set on fire; aud when the atmosphere beefane so uneii- 
duroj;^ ns to drive the bystanders from the doorway, 
Roberts, in his hood and cloak, entered the bouse. Tlie 
door was (dosed behind him, and he remained upwards 
of twenty raimites without iiieonvenience in a place 
wh^ under the usual circumstances, no living creature 
ooald have existed one-fourth of tlie time. Uc after- 
, fTards underwent various other trials with equal se- 
curity. The merits of the invention, however, were 
generally unlieeded; and had not Mr Wilson Hedger, 
editor of the ‘ Whitehaven Gazette,’ interested himself 
- to his behalf, this ingenious individual might have re¬ 
mained unknown. By Mr Wilson, Roberts was intro- 
dntfed to Wie notice of the Late J. C. Cnrwen, Esq. 
M.P., who, we believe, was tho means of bringing the 
toveotion, under the inaction of dilfercnt scieiitiflt 
bodies to Xiondon, Pubiin, and I'aris, before whom 
j Roberts put the powers of Ifis hood to tlie test in many 
i^^VCre experimental trials, lie was warnily applauded 
the gentlemen who-witnessed these trials, and was, 
nto informed, rewarded in a handsome mimner. 
of Sussex, as president of the Society of 
'.^ArwC' fS^untod him with n gold medal in token of 
...tbs of the membixs of that iustituUon, 


As a means of preserving iifb in mines after an explo¬ 
sion, and in buildings when on fire, the safety-hood,' 
we arc assured, is a most useful and meritorious inven¬ 
tion. Itoberts, its oontriver,*di8d at Bolton in Stafford¬ 
shire, in great poverty, about nine years agm shorily 
after his return from Fran<», leaving a wido^aid son 
in great ilestitution. Erom inquiries we have made, he 
was a person deserviifg of a better fate than that which 

attended his efforts. 

> 0 , 

THK STHANaRRS. 

Nav, part not m with distant air, tlimi cold and nintely one. 

For in thy mlrmrcd mind 1 seo an imago of my own ! 

Thy words have found an coho in my being's depths, and mine, 

] dare to thinh, llioii fidbtSr soul! have echoes found in ihino. 

Oil if we twain did meet in Aomo fur-offand lonely ift'o**, 

AVliuro iiov«T flokvvr did Bccnt the earth, and never sunbeam smile; 
'iVhere never voice woa heard to break the BtiUneAs of the air, 

Sa\e of tho tyrant wa tliat hold un hnpcichs captivoN tl.cre^ 
Wnuldst thou not fty to greet my Rtep ? wuildst thou not wildly 
clhft 

Kvei) to an arm that could to thee nor hope nor sneermr bririR ? 
Woutdst thou not thank, with bursting he»*t, the Fruvidoncc that 
M'llt 

A bmtlici' and a friend 1o sliarc and soothe thy hanibhinent 7 
Alas! there arc more lonely accnCK amid ilio w'oridly crowd, 

Ansi deac‘rt bios more drear than angb t the wautes«d ocean ^b rood: 
Nor Rcifiit of floM'er, xuir light of day, nor song upon the wind, 

Nor love, nor pity, may relieve the solitude of mind! 

And even now, the lights gtew dim henenth my dreaming eye. 

The music died, and yon gay throng like phantoms ttittist by. 
When thuu—tliou lone one !-Hlidst np|icnr, to cheer with kindred 
smile. 

And break the silence cold and drear that wrapped my dusH'rt isle. 
Thy* wnnls seemed linked with oUior years, a a^il-rpmombcrcd (one. 
Thy heart n inystio language B]>nke, familiar to mine own, 

Till, madly yielding Mini and seiieo to the enchantment idest, 

I couhl have clasped iliee in my arms, and wept upon thy breaut 

h. II. 
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To tills scrips (if ,l?lemcnlt(py Works, for use In Schools, nnil also 
iKls)itc(l for I'rlvntp Instruction, there is now aililpil I^LKi-'raK its , 
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Induction, tlie lUsch.-irgc, Atmosplii|9liaiglccttictty, and tSonrees 
of IMeclricity.—II. CuanitNT E^.KCTSll^lTYt VoiiAic KnccTiir. 
rtTv —Voltaic Cirrics and Uattorios, Effects of Voltaio Electricity, 
and AppHealions of tho Voltaic Curremt.—EenCTno-M Ann ktihm — 
I'Ucotru-Magnetio Machines.—MAo-VETO-Bi-KrTiiir/TT.— Tiikiuiio- 
Ei.m-TBlciTV.— A.vi-uai. KascTBtiriTv—Animal Magnetism. 
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Tho present ninnher of the Journsl completes the tenth volume 
(new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
auh may he had of the puhlisbets aa4 their ugentit. 
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